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A  Rash  of  Problems... 
or  a  Hose-Petal  Skin'? 


Protect  [nthy's  shin  with  Mennen  Baby  Oil! 
Remember,  yon  get  up  to  33'  <  more! 


Pure,  pure  Mennen  Baby  Oil  forms  a 
protective  lilm  against  diaper  rash,  heat 
rash,  chafing,  mine  scald,  chapping. 
Helps  keep  bain's  skin  smooth  as  a 
rose  petal.  Never  greasy,  can  t  stain. 
Ever)   Mennen  Baby  Product  is  as 
carefully  formulated  as  baby's  formula. 

FREE — A  travel-size  bottle  of  famous 
Mennen  Baby  Magic  Skin  Care  plus 
2.000  suggested  names  for  babies! 
Write  The  Mennen  Company,  Dept.  L, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey. 
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baby 

in   oil 

Lanolm 


Baby  Oil  *ll 

Size.  98c 


MenN^n 


Rah)  Specialist  Since  lfifil) 
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Pure  Baby 
Powder—  Smooth. 
Icagrant.  25c.  49c 


.ilighih  l«i')„<  ,,<  l  arm  In 


Pure,  gentle  100V<  pure 

Baby  Cream,  Castile  Soap, 

only  49C  only  25c 

,■  in  unhimkcibl,  .  reJUIablr  squeeze  bottle,  59c 
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APOLOGY  TO  CALIFORNIA  TEXAS  CORPORATION 

The  May  1953  issue  of  Ladies'  Home  Journal  contains  a  fiction 
feature  story  entitled  "Fireworks  for  Michelle"  by  Edward  Hope. 
The  author  undertook  to  use  only  fictitious  names,  individual  and 
corporate.  Much  to  his  embarrassment  and  ours,  checking  on  this 
point  was  inadequate.  The  story's  "California-Texas  Petroleum 
Corporation"  (referred  to  in  one  instance  as  "California-Texas 
Corporation")  and  the  "Calitex  Family"  do  not  exist,  of  course. 

We  have  been  reminded,  and  properly  so,  that  there  actually 
is  a  California  Texas  Corporation  which  together  with  numerous 
affiliated  companies  engages  in  production,  refining,  transportation 
and  marketing  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  in  some  65 
countries.  Furthermore,  the  word  "Caltex"  is  registered  through- 
out the  world  as  the  trade-mark  of  this  group  of  companies  and 
is  widely  known  as  the  trade-mark  of  this  organization. 

There  is  absolutely  no  connection  in  fact  between  Caltex 
ami  the  story.  Both  author  Hope  and  the  Journal  sincerely  re- 
gret the  unfortunate  use  of  similar  corporate  and  trade  names  for 
the  entirely  fictitious  corporation  referred  to  in  the  story.     El). 


"Il«>(    llmU"  lli-«ln««-     \<  <  iilen  I - 

Los  A  ngeles,  (  atifoi  um 
Dear  Mr.  Gould:  Too  often  hot  rod- 
ders are  confused  with  jalopy  drivers. 
A  hot  rodder  is  a  highly  technical  and 
responsible  young  man  wlm  maj  have 
put  m  hundreds  of  hours  and  consider- 
able money  rebuilding  1 1 1 ^ —  machine 
which  he  would  no  more  think  ol 
jeopardizing  by  street  racing  than  of 
driving  it  into  the  ocean  But  the 
jalopy  driver  ran   be  a   typical   high- 

i  I I  youngster  who  takes  the  family 

<  ai  out  for  a  tear  on  city  streets  or  who 
picks  up  a  pile  of  rattling  machinery  in 
a  junk  yard,  removes  the  muffler,  and 
disturbs  the  peace  l>\  his  raucous,  ir- 
responsible driving.  Most  newspaper- 
men misuse  the  term  "  hot  rod,"  apply- 
ing it  to  any  youngster  involved  in  a 
spei  tacular  accident. 

For  the  past  few  years  hot  rodders 
have  banded  into  clubs,  often  with 
police  sponsorship.  <  In  week  ends,  they 
test  and  race  their  machines  on  leased 
or  donated  "drag  strips."  The  conduct 
of  these  events  is  rigidly  governed  by  a 
set  ol  safety  rules  for  adequate  crowd 
control  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
driver.  To  date  we  have  had  no  report 
of  any  fatality.  The  fact  is  that  many 
city  police  departments,  state-police 
organizations  and  the  FBI  now  look 
upon  organized  hot  rodding  as  one  ol 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  reducing 
accidents  among  drivers  in  the  14-to- 
28-year-old  class. 

We  hope  that  your  magazine,  in 
keeping  with  its  character,  will  publish 
the  truth  on  hot  rodding  as  it  exists 
today.  Your  wide  circulation  and  ac- 
ceptance among  the  better-than-aver- 
age  families  throughout  the  country 
plat  '■  it  in  a  position  to  do  a  great 
amount  of  good  in  helping  to  advance 
the  cause  of  traffic  safety. 

Very  sincerely, 
(Officer)  GORDON  M.  BROWN1XC. 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department, 
Set  retary,  National  //<>/  Rod  Association 


ltal».v-Si<  !■■■:;  Hal-gain 

Little  Neck,  New  York 
Dear  Editors:  To  most  mothers  of 
preschool  children  a  capable  and  de- 
voted baby-sitter  four  mornings  a 
week-  atnoexpense-  would  be  Utopia. 
Five  of  us  have  arrived  in  that  happy 
land  through  this  simple  formula:  each 
spends  one  morning  a  week  with  five 
youngsters,  instead  of  five  mornings 
u  nli  one.  In  essence  it's  planned  baby- 


sitting; in  effect  it's  an  informal  but 
highly  successful  nursery  school. 

<  >ur  rewards  are  legion  and  blissful. 
Four    mornings   ol    the   week   are  glo- 


Mis.  Post  pinch-hitting 
for  four  more  mothers. 

riously  ours,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  our  youngsters  are  getting  the  best 
possible  can-.  And  the  spirit  of  give 
and  take  we've  taught  the  children  has 
rubbed  off  on  the  parents.  We  have  be- 
come better  neighbors. 

You  can  do  it  too.  The  cost?  No 
more  than  a  little  co-operation  and  a 
determination  to  make  it  work. 

Sincerely, 
SHIRLEY  KAFER 
PEARL  POST 

lr>«-l».-K<-  —  S  O  X  on  N:-Ii«m»Ix 

Syracuse,  New  York 
As  an  emeritus  professor  of  Dorothy 
Thompson's  alma   mater,    may    I   en- 
dorse  her   February   article,    Do   Our 
Schools  Need  an  S  O  S? 

In  their  material  equipment,  our 
schools  have  made  splendid  progress. 
But  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  equip- 
ment of  their  graduates,  their  progress 
is  like  that  of  the  crawfish — backward. 
Why  don't  taxpayers  organize  an 
LG.H.A.S.— I'm  Gonna  Holler  About 
Schools?       THOMAS  W.  DICKSON 

Turlock,  California 
Discount  statistics  of  educators, 
Dorothy.  Dismiss  the  testimony  of 
military  experts  that  World  War  II 
would  have  been  lost  by  an  army  with 
World  War  I  educational  level. 
Scratch  the  statements  of  librarians 
on  book  circulations.  But  you  cannot 
forget  that  there  are  today  more  bril- 
liant young  chemists,  physicists,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  artists,  playwrights  than 
at  any  time  in  history. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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/  wish  my  car  could  look  low  and  lowly  .  .  .  and 
yet  let  me  in  without  bending  me  in  two." 

I  wish  the  hood  could  be  lower  so  I  could 
see  the  road  better.'" 

I  wish  we  could  get  a  cur  this  time  I  can  really 
handle—parking,  and  turning,  and  braking.' 

I  wish  I  hud  that  wonderful  power  that 
wrapped  up  in  velvet  .  .  .  but  I  want  to  feci  s 
In  control  every  minute." 

■hrysler  Corporation  cars  put  your  wishes 
>n  wheels.  Never  has  such  stability  and  traveling 
;ase  been  so  easy  for  you  to  control.  Never  has 
such  glitter  and  sweep  been  so  comfortable  to  be 
aside.  Never  has  such  power  been  so  softly 
)bedient.  In  every  driving  motion  and  every 
living  moment  .  .  .  in  every  handsome 
me  and  interior  detail  .  .  .  in  every  smart 
appointment  and  Hashing  color  scheme  . 
hese  cars  say  "yes"  to  your  wildest  wish. 

CHRYSLER     CORPORATION 

Starring  in  style  for  '53 

LVMOVTB  DOUCE  DESOTO  CHK> 
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is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  you  can  give  your  child  for 
future  happiness.  The  ability  to  play  the  piano  builds  real  poise  .  .  . 
gives  your  son  or  daughter  the  feeling  of  belonging  in  any 
group  .  .  .  prevents  the  shyness  that  makes  wallflov. 


The  Betsy  Ross  Spinet  is  your  perfect  choice  beccuse  of  its  mu:ical 
excellence,  durable  construction  and  lovely  styling. 

Dampp-Chaser'   equipped  ...  an  exclusive  feature  for  moisture  control. 

Priced  from  $695.00;  model  pictured   $790.00  Mohogany  f.o.b. 
Lester,  Pa.  Your  dealer  will  arrange  terms.  Guaranteea  for  fen  years. 


♦      ♦ 


Lester  Piano  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Lester  13,  Pa. 

Please  send  me    FREE     literature  and   style   brochure. 

Name _ 

Address 

City 


Zone  No.. 


_State. 
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i '.  Representatives-  H    A    ASTLETT  S  CO  .  19  Broadwav    New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


(c  'ontinued  from  Page  I) 
The  demand  foi  leadership  is  expanding. 
The  heredity  that  has  made  America  will 
not  fail  us.  '  ROBERT  LEE 

Roslyn  Heights,  L.l  ,  New  York 
A-  .1  parent  and  the  head  of  a  sizable 
engineering  department,  I  agree  heartily 
with  this  article.  Help  to  bring  up  our 
standards  of  learning,  discipline  and 
achievements.  FRANK  G.  WILLEY 

Seattle,  Washington 
1  do  think  parents  should  understand 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  for  their  chil- 
dren, A  truly  happy  child  rarely  .yets 
into  serious  trouble,  and  it's  the  happy 
children  who  Irani  most  readily. 

LYNN  HYDE 

►  II  e  apologize  tu  tliese  excellent  contrib- 
utors /iii  so  curtailing  their  points  of 
view — also  to  the  hundreds  of  other  rend- 
ers ie'  i  wrote  equally  interesting  ones, 
many  of  which  we  asked  to  publish.  ED. 

"Seeing"  tbe  World 

Dear  Editors:  When  I  was  over  in  Brit- 
ain with  the  army,  I  saw  bicycles  every- 
where— they  were  more  popular  than  cars. 
1  spent  a  few  leaves  cycling,  and  often 
thought  what  fun  it  would  be  to  take  an 
extended  trip  through  the  quiet  old  Eng- 
lish greens. 

If  anyone  had  said  1  would  do  it  as  a 
blind  man.  I  would  have  been  as  unbeliev- 
ing as  the  rest. 

Even  after  five  years  of  happy  marriage, 
I  bn  ■ached  the  suggestion  of  a  bicycle  tour 
with  hesitation.  I  wanted  my  wife  Pat, 
who  married  me  while  I  was  still  training 
at  Baker  Hp.11  K  anadian  Institute  for  the 
Blind)  to  see  Europe.  Most  of  all,  I  wanted 
her  to  see  Authie,  the  place  in  Normandy 
where  I  had  lost  my  sight.  For  it  I  had  not 
been  at  Authie  nine  years  ago  I  probably 
would  never  have  known  Pat  or  this  joy- 
ous marriage. 

We  .  rossed  the  Atlantic  in  May,  1950, 
bought  an  old  two-s.-ater  hike  of  l.svtl 
tradition  and  p  'daled,  walked,  thumbed 
and  hit<  lied  oui  way  ovc]   iu()u  miles  ol  the 

-i thi'st,  roughest,  straightest,  twistiest 

roads  we  had  evei    seen. 


Pat  and  David  "see"  the  splits.. 

People  stared  at  us  in  Paris,  in  sunny 
Southern  France  and  the  farmlands  of 
Normandy.  They  watched  us  with  open 
mouths  in  the  lake  country  of  England 
and  in  the  lowlands  ol  Holland  As  soon 
as  they  disco\  ered  I  was  blind,  their  inter- 
est turned  to  amazement.  Actually,  we 
win-  just  young  cycling  Canadians,  but 
the  people  took  us  to  their  hearts 

At  a  hank  in  Northern  Scotland,  the 
teller  remarked,  "Oh,  you're  the  Fer- 
gusons,'' and  cashed  our  check  without  a 
sei  i  md  look. 

The  publicity  on  the  BBC  program  "  In 
Town  Tonight"  gave  us  an  introduction 
to  Gracie  Fields.  We  had  tea  with  her  and 
die  was  charming. 

(  )ne  day  when  re-ting  at  the  top  of  a 
high  hill  in  Scotland,  an  old  lady  came 
dashing  out  of  her  cottage,  hair  in  pin 
curlers,  Pat  said.  I  heard  the  squeaky 
door  (lose,  and  the  broad  Scots  accent. 
You're  the  blind  cyclist  I  read  about,  and 
I  want  you  to  take  this  pot  of  rhubarb 
jam.  It's  my  best." 

((  'ontinued  on  Page  S) 


Eggs,  mush,  macaroni,  rice,  potatoes,  gravies 
sauces,  pudding,  batter,  casseroles  .  .  .  Jiiy  food 
that  sticks,  TUFFY  cleans  off. 


Pots,  pans,  china,  silver,  pyrex,  baking  dishe 
.  .  .  anything  food  sticks  to  .  .  .  plastic  TUFF"1) 
cleans  but  never  scratches. 
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cleans  it  off 

rinses  clean  iteelf 


smells  clean 
stays  clean 
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Lere's  a  couple  due  for  your  congratulations. 

For  they  belong  to  a  generation  which  will  enjoy 
more  years  of  life  than  any  other  yet  known  to 
history. 

At  least  that's  what  health  and  insurance  statistics 
tell  us — giving  a  generous  share  of  the  credit  to 
today's  lighter,  more  sensible  diet. 

And  that's  where  Pepsi-Cola  fits  into  the  picture. 
Because  Pepsi  is  one  drink  that's  kept  pace  with  the 
changing  taste  to  lighter  foods,  lighter  beverages. 

Today's  Pepsi-Cola  is  light,  dry  (not  too  sweet), 
reduced  in  calories.  Pepsi  refreshes  without  filling. 

How  long  since  you've  had  a  Pepsi-Cola? 
Try  one  today — in  the  familiar  economy 
size  that  serves  two  people,  or  in  the 
smaller  single-drink  bottle.  You'll  see 
why  Pepsi  is  now  more  popular  than  ever. 


Pepsi-Cola 
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Lighten  your  household  chores ...  look  your  lovely  best...  by  having 
a  variety  of  brushes  with  Du  P<  .it  nylon  bristles  to  serve  you! 
Du  Pont  nylon  bristles  never  break  off,  get  limp  or  absorb  odors- 
give  longer,  better  service  than  ordinary  bristles.  After  cleaning 
just  give  them  a  quick  rinse  and  shake.  They  dry  in  no  time  and 
look  sparkling-new... stay  strong  and  springy.  Nylon-bristled  brushes 
are  available  for  a  variety  of  household  duties  and  personal  uses. 
Ask  for  economical  Du  Pont  nylon  bristles  whenever  you  shop. 


[tut/  left  UuAWb  HmO 

DU    PONT     NYLO 
^tlllTm^  BRISTLES 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

1  !„■  hostel  is  a  great  place  for  meeting 
people.  Bikists  from  every  country  stay 
there.  All  through  the  trip,  we  cycled 
alongside  Norwegians,  Italians,  Poles, 
Spaniards,  Frenchmen  and  Americans, 
and  shared  tin-  -ami-  dorms  with  them  at 
night.  We  learned  to  drink  wine  at  break- 
last  and  like  it.  We  learned  to  sleep  in  the 
open  air,  and  to  perforin  our  ablutions  by 
lire  roadside.  In  quick  succession  1  was 
mistaken  lor  a  Canadian  diplomat,  a  Rus- 
sian spy  and  a   North  American   Indian. 

I  used  bi  explain  that  a  blind  man  is  a 
man  "for  a'  that"  and  can  enjoy  life.  A 
sightless  acquaintance  in  LeHavre  ex- 
pressed the  situation  perfectly.  Someone 
had  asked,  with  more  curiosity  than  tact, 
"How  can  a  blind  man  make  love?" 

"When  I  could  see."  he  grinned  with  a 
Hash  of  French  humor,  "  I  didn't  need  the 
light." 

Tne  whole  trip  was  a  wonderful  adven- 
ture. I  was  in  the  world  again— for,  after 
all,  I  had  seen  it.  I  had  used  my  ears  and 
my  nose  and  my  hands  and  my  feet,  and 
the  eyes,  the  words,  the  thoughts  of  my 
friends,  and  of  my  sweet  wife,  and  I  had 
observed  and  learned  far  more  about  the 
universe  and  the  people  who  kick  it  around 
than  I  evei  had  when  I  had  to  look  at 
things  for  myself.  Blindness  is  a  handicap. 
It  makes  a  fellow  impatient.  He  can  get 
awfully  mad  when  he  has  to  wait  for  some- 
one to  describe  what  is  happening  across 
the  street,  or  to  read  the  funny  papers  or 
to  find  his  shoe  that  he  has  been  groping 
lor  for  five  minutes.  Yes,  it  makes  him 
mad.  but  he  can  lead  a  useful  life,  and 
best  d|  all  he  can  be  a  happy  man. 

Sincerely. 
DAVID  FERGUSON 

Journal   Man 

New  York  City 
Dear  Editors:  I  guess  I  am  still  a 
"Journal  man."  Can't  help  it.  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  magazine  gives 
about  the  best  assortment  of  reading 
matter  m  town     despite  gender. 

Sincerely, 
STANLE\    ENGLEBARDT 


Anil  >lilk-and  Stir 

(  openhagen,  Denmark 

Dear  Editors:  To  us  living  over  here  it's 

a  goal  consolation  to  read  How  America 

Lives  .md  so  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

America   isn't  all  over   |ii-t   glai ir,  sex 

and  ~kin  tunic,  which  otherwise  among  our 
hopeful  youth  is  the  conception  of  your 
country. 

The  idea  of  "just  add  milk  and  stir" 
gives  us  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  is  almost 
becoming  a  proverb  whenever  something 
looks  suspicious.  (But  please  confess:  Does 
it  taste  as  ii   looks?  Such  a  cake') 

In  order  to  improve  my  material  welfare 
I  will  try  to  Income  a  licensed  City  Guide 


■tS.U.S.PAT.On" 

BETTER     THINGS     FOR     BETTER     LIVING 


THROUGH     CHEMISTRY 


Reader  guide  to  Denmark. 

during  this  summer.  That  requires  a  pain- 
ful examination  at  the  police  headquarters, 
where  one  has  to  state  in  English,  lor  in- 
stance— or  any  other  main  language — a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  city,  the  contents 
of  the  various  museums,  where  and  when 
(and  why)  you  can  have  a  steam  bath, 
where  to  play  golf,  anything  about  war 
and  peace,  kings  and  queens,  geology, 
politics,  economics  and  so  on  and  so  forth 
in  eternity,  anything  a  tourist  might  ask 
about.  Alter  all,  even  if  I  do  not  pass,  it 
will  have  been  worth  while  for  it  is  not 
more  than  one  ought  to  know. 

Thanking  you  lor  your  kindness,  I  re- 
main JONNA   ANDERSEN 

►  JolRNAI,  sent  Jonna  assorted  cake 
mixes — invited  her  to  taste  for  herselj,  ED. 


Recipe  for 
STRAWBERRY  FRAPPE 

1  cup  crushed  strawberries 

Vi  ■■up  Hiis:ar 
1  <||.  Meadow  Gold  Homogenized  Milk 
1  |>t.  Meadow  Cold  Vanilla  Ice  Cream 

W  hole  strawberries 

Combine  Btrawberries  and  sugar.  Stir  in 
milk.  Kill  four  chilled  tall  glasses  three- 
quarters  full  with  flavored  milk.  V  dd  a  heap- 
ing scoop  of  vanilla  ice  cream  to  each  glass. 
Stir  until  ice  cream  is  partially  melted. 
Garnish  with  whole  strawberries.  Makes 
4  servings. 

To  get  the  lull,  delicious  flavor  of  (1) 
frappe,  I  surest  Meadow  Gold  Vanilla  l 
Cream,  lor  il  is  flavored  with  natural vanill 
which  gives  a  much  more  delicately  swe 
taste!  Too,  Meadow  Gold  Ice  Cream 
smooth-frozen,  a  special  way,  with  an  abu 
dance  of  golden  country  cream.  Once  y< 
try  it.  1  think  you'll  agree  — Meadow  Go 
is  mighty  good! 

Frappe,  Plain,  or  Flip 

They'll  Love  Every  Sip 

It's  the  rich  flavor  of  Meadow  Gold  Mi 
that  moves  me  to  verse!  Every  sip  is  de 
cious,  because  Meadow  Gold  Milk  is  homo 
enized  to  give  you  cream  in  every  dro 
And  if  you  could  see  the  shining  dairii 
where  it  is  bottled,  you'd  know  why  y< 
can  taste  freshness  and  puritv  in  Meado 
Gold  Milk.  I  hope  you'll  try  it  today! 
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Convenient! 

It's  like  having  ;i  supermarket  in  your  home. 
You  can  have  389  pound   oi  frozen  food  like 

this    ;il    your    finger    lips    when    you    own    ;i 

General  Electric  Pood  Freezer. 

All  new  (1  E  Freezers  arc  truly  compact 

and  lake  so  lit  lie  floor  space. 


NEW  G-E  FREEZERS  HOLD  SO  MUCH 
...YET  TAKE  LITTLE  FLOOR  SPACE ! 


Mark  off  a  floor  area  approximately  three  by  lour  feel  and  that's 

all  you  need  for  the  big,  new  G-E  food  freezer  shown  at  the  left. 

Yet   in  it      or  in  any  new  G  f   Freezer      you  can  easilj 
fro/en  meats,  fish,  vegetables,  fruits  and  delicacies  that   will   last 
the  average  family  of  four  for  several  months. 

Built  into  each  General  Electric  f 'n sezer  is  a  scaled  refrigerating 
mechanism  the  same  dependable  type  of  unit  has  kept  3,500,000 
G-E  Refrigerators  operating  so  satisfactorily  for  periods  of  10 
years  and  longer. 

Why  not  stop  in  and  see  the  complete  line  of  dependable  G-E 
Freezers  at  your  General  Electric  dealer's  soon.  General  Electric 
Company,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 

There's  a  G-E  Freezer  for  any  size  family— for  any  size  home 


New  G-E  1 1-cu-ft  freezer  holds  389  lbs.  Aluminum  liner  lor  last,  efficient  freezing.  Counter- 
balanced lid.  Temperature-indicating  light.  3  removable  wire  baskets.  Fiberglas  insulation 
keeps  cold  in — heat  out.  Easy  to  lock.  About  $4.67*  weekly  after  small  down  payment. 
*.SVe  your  dealer  for  exact  term*.  Prices  and  specifications  subject  in  change  without  notice. 


New  G-E  7-co-ft  Freezer  holds  245  lbs. 
For  smaller  kitchens  yel  provides  lots 
of  storage  space.  About  $3.36"  weekly 
after  small  down  payment. 


New  G-E  14-eo-ft  Upright  Freezer  holds 
490  lbs.  Takes  less  than  3  x  3  ft  floor 
area.  About  $5.36"  weekly  after  small 
down  payment . 


Save  over  *120  a  year  on  food  bil 


^  recent  survey  among  2572  G-E 
freezer  owners  shows  big  savings 
>n  food  bills.  You  buy  when  prices 
ire  low  and  store  hundreds  of 
)ounds  of  frozen  food  for  future  use. 


Treats  from  yoor  garden.  A  General 

Electric  Food  Freezer  gives  you  an 
all-year  garden  right  in  your 
kitchen.  Corn,  strawberries,  as- 
paragus—  wheneveryou  want  them. 


Is,  say  owners  of  new  General  Electric  Food  Freezers 

,o  - 


Food  preparation  time  reduced. 
When  you  own  a  timesaving  Ge  i- 
eral  Electric  Freezer,  you  can  pre- 
pare a  wonderful  meal  out  of  your 
freezer  in  30  minutes  or  less. 


Fish  and  game  when  you  want  it. 
Keep  game  and  fish  in  your  Gen- 
eral Electric  Freezer,  and  enjoy 
them  when  you  want  them.  De- 
pending, of  course,  or.  game  laws. 


Gone  are  old-fashioned  preserving 
methods.  No  more  long,  arduous 
hours  over  a  hoi  stove.  Not  when 
you  own  this  wonderful  Genera] 
Electric  Food  Freezer 


Dependable1.  Has  the  same  sealed  refrigerating  mechanism  as  the  G-E  Refrigerator! 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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-Therms  something  "steeiarabout  Birds  W  **** 


Product  of  General  Foods 


Afefe  &>&  "SEPARATION"  test— znd  see,! 


\uu  can  see -that  something  "special '' 

Mix  up  a  container  of  Birds  Eye  and  a  container 
of  any  other  brand  of  frozen  orange  juice.  Store 
both  in  your  refrigerator.  In  just  an  hour  or  so, 
note  how  brand  "X"  has  separated— note  its  "wa- 
tery" collar,  its  thick  base. 

Now  look  at  the  Birds  Eye  Juice! 


You  can  taste  that  something  Special 

After  standing  for  hours,  Birds  Eye  still  has  the 
even  color,  the  even  consistency,  the  glorious 
TASTE  of  juice  fresh-squeezed  from  the  finest 
oranges  grown.  The  rich,  full  taste  of  oranges 
ripened  on  the  tree  and  picked  at  their  flavor 
peak!  Very,  very  special  flavor! 


Copyright  I'l,".:;.  General   Fooils  Corp 


In  Jrozen  joods . . .  Better  Buy  Birds  Eye  and  get  that  something 
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<  aa  thv  4  ahl  Warbv  Entlvtl? 


\\s    ItOKOlin    THOMPSON 


IJespite  persistent  exhortations  In  prepare  Neither  side  can  ligure  how  another  world  government:*  would  he  rnosl  vulnerable, 
for  World  War  III,  I  have  never  believed  il  war  could  he  won.  hut  ea<  h  can  he  certain  ol  I'hcrc  would  be  danger  ol  hordci 
likely.  More  precisely,  the  present  condition  some  ol  the  things  thai  would  happen  lo  the  breaking  loose  from  central  control  In  a 
of  war  by  other  means  than  the  engagement  countries  and  population?*  involved.  Huge  country  composed,  like  the  Soviet  I  iihni.nl 
ol  militar)  lorees  ol  the  great  powers  against  area-  would  he  leveled  to  the  ground.  < .  i-ii-  main  races  and  nationalities,  most  of  them 
each  other  i.s,  il  would  seem,  the  Phird  allies  would  In'  vast  and  indiscriminate.  profoundly  hostile  to  the  central  authority. 
World  War.  \\  hat  the  physical  elleel  on  the  ver\  |)lanel  the  danger  ol  spreading  anarcln  would  lu- 
lu this  struggle  the  great  military  eslah-  might  he  ol  hurling  hundreds  ol  \-  or  enormous.  But  it  would  be  enormous  everv- 
lishments,  including  their  drafted  and  heav-       H-bombs  upon   the  earth  or  into  the  seas,  where. 

nohod\    knows.  I  he  menial  and   moral   results   would   he 

The  political  results  to  the  states  engaged  devastating.   Both   world   war-   were  , 


uy  armored  toot  soldiers,  ever-speedier  air- 
planes, self-propelled  missiles  and  slock-  ol 


atom  bombs,  exist  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  are  lairh   calculable.    \n  atomic  war  would  panied  and  I ollowed  bv  crime  waves,  and  ev- 

intimidalion.  They  are  there  lo  support  po-  he  a  new  ami  terrible  phase  ol  nihilistic  rev-  en  participating  count  n   ha-  heen  harassed 

litical  policies.  But  they  also  make  an  all-out  olution.     Il    would    result    in    million-    ol  by  extraordinary  criminals  ever  since,  main 

war  he  I  ween  the  great  [lowers  ton  ureal  a  risk  deaths  and  more  mil  I  inn-  ol  incurable  casu-  ol  I  hem  obvioush  psvehotics.  During  ever\ 

for  either  side.  Yet  each  is  present!)  hound  all  ies.  It  would  uproot  and  displace  millions  ol  modern  war  I  he  rale  oi   homicidal  in-anit\ 

to  I  he  maintenance  of  these  terrible  estah-  population,  straining  upon  the  ven  lahric  ol  ha-  risen,  and  the  greater  the  percussion  <>| 

lishments.  Were  either  side  to  weaken  mili-  human  society.   I'he  destruction  ol  sources  il-  instruments,  the  higher  the  rale. 

tarily  the  other  might,  each  thinks,  make  a  of    suppl\     for    even    minimum    necessity  In  another  world  war  neither  of  the  major 

serious   war  move.  Thus   world   "peace"  would  turn  normally  law-abiding  people  into  belligerents  —  the  L.S. A. and  the  I  .S.S.R. 

war  without  war — depends  upon  the  balance  mobs  of  plunderers,  families  would  be  sep-  could    count    mi    reliable    allies.    The    war 

of  military  forces.  The  battles  consist  of  po-  arated  and  hordes  id  waifs  created,  driven  to  would    primarih    he    111111:111    between    two 

litical  advances  or  retreats,  with  each  side  crime  for  sheer  sun  ival.  ureal    power-.    widel\    separated   iicographi- 

cautious  of  any  step  thai   might  provoke  a  The    problem    of    keeping    public    order  eallv.  over   intervening  areas.  The  dav    the 

general  conflagration.  might  become  insuperable.   I  he  conduct  ol  first    V-bomb  was  dropped  the  present  alli- 

This  extraordinary  situation  is  due  to  the  war    demands    centralization    ol    authority.  ances  within  these  threatened  area-  would 

technological    perfection    <>(    modern     war.  Ian  in  an  atomic  war  the  most  centralized  predictably 
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Crushed  Pineapple  on  ice  cream!...  At  breakfast  or  hors  d'oeuvres-tiije, 
glasses  of  the  tang-full  juice !...  Chunks  or  slices  of  Pineapple 
glowing  from  a  salad,  beckoning  from  a  meat  dish!  Good  companion 
of  (ill  your  eating,  Pineapple  is  Nature's  most  refreshing  flavor 
any  way  you  serve  it.  And  that's  the  reason  more  families  keep 

canned  Pineapple  on  hand  than  any  other  fruit.  It's  canned  for  you  ' 
5  tempting  ways,  as  juice  and  varied  cuts  of  fruit. 

Keep  plenty  on  hand!  For  easy,  speedy,  economical 
menu-making.  For  quick  food  energy,  good-for-you  vitamins 
and  minerals.  To  bring  mote  yum-m-m! 
to  your  everyday  meals. 
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in  the  house 


Shall  I  tell  "in  tow  n's  iifi  \  ous  retail 
»coons  In'"  in  sol\  e  i  he  dow  ntown 
raffic  jam?  Simple:  lei  husbands  rule  I  he 
us  downtown,  lei  I  he  eager  liiile  woman 
se  the  car  il  she  II  promise  nol  to 
rive  il  downtown  herself!  (Ilui  the  i\- 
oons  ivant  her  ilnw  ntow  n!) 


With  her  room-cooler,  m\  Lady  Lore  is 
hf  most  popular  member  <>j  the  famils  on 

10(1 "  summer  tlu\ .  She  welcomes  us  in 
ii  room  graciously  with  our  books,  lettei  s 
ntl  arguments,  ami  even  digs  up  un 
ncient  bo.\  <»/  bonbons. 


\  smart  insurance  Icllali  down- 
own,'  confides  Peter  Comfort,  tossing 
garter  snake  next  door  over  the  lei  ice, 
warns  me  l<>  increase  the  insurance  on 
n\  house.  I  paid  $7000  for  it  eighteen 
ears  ago.  I  ve  remodeled  il  nineteen 
imes,  ami  there's  $ I  1.00(1  insurance  <>n 
t  already,  but  I*ve  been  offered  $21,000 
ml  he  says  it'd  cost  me  $.'55,000  t<>  re- 
lace  a !" 

Since  the  little  brown  dachshund  in  the 
ext  block  got  knocked  over  by  a  car  he  was 
nosing,  our  youngest  has  held  a  solemn 
meral  for  it,  written  a  three-act  tragedy  on 
he  theme,  and  now  wants  our  neighbor  the 
overnor  to  declare  an  annual  day  of 
lourning. 

Among  our  town's  rich  originals  we 
loast  one  individualist  who  hales  dis- 
irderl)  medicine  cabinets.  \\  hen  he 
mas  one  in  a  friend's  house  he  lakes  out 
ts contents,  wraps  'em  in  a  bath  towel, 
lid  hides  il  under  his  hostess'  pillow  as 

hint. 

An  out-of-towner  I  rapped  himself  into 
piling  an  indelicate  (!)  story  in  front 
I  mixed  company;  nobod)  laughed  ex- 
empt one  or  two  nervous  women.  Whal 
mild  the  disgusted  husbands  do?  The) 
nereK  glowered,  stony.  Il  fell  flat, 
ister  the  poor  sap  sent  flowers  to 
ach  woman  who'd  heard  him. 


Letters  to  mothers  from  June  brides  on 
heir  July  honeymoons  have  started  gossip 
'i  our  town,  tpparently  some  bridegrooms 
vho  were  as  meek  us  lambs  lie/on-  the  wed- 
ting  ure  prone  to  argue  on  anything  after 
he  third  day  of  the  wedding  trip. 


ii\  II  \i;i  \\  mm  ii  i; 


/  re  agreed  to  a  neu  compromise  on  ra- 
tal ion  luggage  ii  ilh  the  girl  on  the  uppei 
hall  of  the  teetei  -tollei  in  am  house:  tine 
hill  Ihil:  /oi  i-aih:  one  small  bar:  in  com- 
mon :  anil  she  pit  I,  s  hei  pu  in  ile  three  <  its- 
tunics  for  me  and  I  choose  three  fin  her  to 
u  ear. 

\\  r  ve  figured  mil  a  vacation  trip 
thai  II  keep  mil'  womenfolk  happ 
yet  sulisly  tn\  two  ho\s'  warning 
to  rough  it :  we'll  leave  the  ladies  at  a 
lOO-room  resort  liolel  wilh  a  Iwo-aere 
lobby  cm  the  edge  ol  die  mountains, 
and  camp  oursekes  up  near  I  he  I  imber 
line  emerging  e\  ei  \  lew  da\s  to  lake  a 
hath  in  then   palal  i.il  iiuai  lers. 


Some  women,  drawls  l!eii\  (loin- 
fort,  drving  her  hair  in  (In-  haek-\ard 
sun.  aren  l  happ\  unless  lhe\  \e  got 
at  least  three  ol  their  dearest  women 
friends  glaring  at  (hem  ami  watching 
then   husbands  like  hawks. 

( lur  daughter  is  a  shrewd  observer: 
■-he's  noticed  thai  in  most  houses  the 
nonsmokers  empt\  the  ash  trays  far 
oftener  than  the  smokers  do.  (Willi  a 
touch  of  asperil  \ .  mas  he?) 

>  and  net  er  think  a  hundred-pound  col- 
lege chum  from  the  Hast  could  cause  so 
much  mischief  in  one  short  week  end  visit- 
ing the  sweetest  girl  in  town.  She  not  be- 
tween three  local  gals  and  thcii  steady  hoy 
friends  and  missed  the  same  train  out  of 
ton  n  two  dm  s  in  a  ton  ! 

W  beii  Junior  uses  whal  lie  s  learned 
from  Darwin  to  prove  the  liu-.-i.ins 
ma\   revolt  against   Malenkov    .  .  . 

Or  our  daughter  plavs  on  the  phono- 
graph nit  live  favorite  tearful  records, 
which  she  dislikes  bill  which  she  knows 
make  me  feel  cheerful  .  .  . 

Mid  Quentin  at  every  meal  for  a 
week  offers  to  use  his  suinnier-canip 
mono  to  finance  a  family  motor-trip 
\  acation  .  .  . 

( )r  m\  wife  pats  me  gently  on  the 
cheek  as  she  slides  through  my  den  on 
her  wa\   to  scratch  in  her  garden  .  .  . 

Then  I  (piil  mumbling  to  mysell  and 
concede  that  I'd  probably  have  had  no 
better  treatment  as  a  bachelor  than  I 
gel  as  a  husband. 


New  trick  with  Iraiiks  and  Americas 
handiest  slices...  0/1  fim 


V* 


Brick  •  Swiss 
Sharp  Old  English 
Brand  •  Pasteurized 
Cheeses 


Slii  a  package  of  Krafi 
l)e  Luxe  Slices  on  three 
sides.  ^  on  lia  \  e  •'!  exaci 
sanclw  ich-size  slices  .  .  .  per- 
fect .  .  .  extra  delicious  ' 
Thai's  because  these  slice- 
are  not  cut  from  a  loaf,  bill 
formed  right  as  the  fine 
process  cheese  comes  from 
the  pasteurizers. 


Spread  medium-thin  bread  Itrin::    up   corners   ol    bread  Protect  the  remaining  Kraft 

slices  (crusts  trimmed)  with  and    Kraft   De  Luxe  Slice  De  Luxe  Slices  bj  pressing 

Kraft   Prepared  Salad  Style  around  thefrankfurter;fasten  the  wrapper  around   them 

Mustard.   Top    wilh    Kraft  with  toothpicks   Place  under  snugly.  They'll  keep  fresh  for 

De    Luxe  Slices.    Note   how  low  broiler  heat   until   bread  another  cheese  treat.  Kraft 

perfectly    these   -lice-  sepa-  is  toasted  and  cheese  filling  JJe    Luxe   Slices   are    extra 

rale — "easy    as   peeling   a  melted.  (Kraft  De  Luxe  Slices  good  "keepers"  because  their 

banana".  Place  a  hot  frank-  always  melt   beautifully.)  surfaces  lia\e  never  been 

furter  across  each  diagonally.  Serve  hoi  with  pickle  chips.  "roughed  up"  with  a  knife. 
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Sometime  this  summer  you're  going  to  be  at  home  and  practically 
everybody  is  going  it,  tie  away  on  vacation.  Hanging  around  the  air-con- 
ditioned drugstore  leafing  through  movie  magazines  will  get  awfully 
boring  after  a  while— and  so  will  you  if  you  don't  find  something  more 
exciting  to  do!  It's  harder  to  have  full  when  you're  alone  than  it  is 
when  you're  uilh  a  croud,  but  solitude  often  can  do  as  much  for  your 
personality  as  sunshine  can  for  your  shin.  Here's  how: 


hiU 


dlr-  oh — 


odX&L  iU^SucL  Q^&ju 


I 


* 


limr  mid  a  book  in  your  Ii.-iimK.  \  new  look 
al   thf  world  around  you      yours  for  a  library  card. 

Head  Maureen  Daly's -Seventeenth  Summer,  to 
understand  first  love.  Angie  learns  ll  s  tunny 
what  a  boy  can  do.  One  das  you're  nobody  and  the 
next  you  re  the  girl  thai  some  fellow  dates  and  the 
other  fellows  look  at  you  harder.  -And  the  girls  want 
you  to  walk  with  them  because  the  boy  who  likes 
you  might  come  along  and  have  other  boys  with  him."' 

Long  for  a  sharper  sense  of  humor?  Then  look  al 
everyday  life  with  Robert  Benchley .  He  hated  to  ask 
anyone  lor  information  because,  II  I  preface  it 
with  'I  beg  your  pardon!"  the  stranger  is  likely  not 
to  hear,  especially  il  he  is  lacing  another  direction. 
Often  I  say,  I  beg  your  pardon!'  and  he  turns  and 
says.  \\  hat  did  you  say '/'Then  I  repe,  \  "I  beg  your 
pardon!'  and  be  asks  quite  naturally.  'What  lor?' 
'I  lien  I  am  stuck."    lay  book  of  In's  is  a  lesson  in  fun. 

Encourage  your  imagination  by  tickling  il  with 
The  Golden  Apples  of  the  Sun.  Ray  Bradbury's 
short  story  about  a  boy  who'll  always  be  twelve 
years  old  answers  lliis  question,  "How  does  il  feel. 
\\  i  I  In-,  to  In-  young  forever?"  Could  you? 

Annum  una  will  jar  you  out  of  the  glider!  When 
Maurice  Herzog  succeeded  in  climbing  the  highest 
mountain  ever  scaled,  he  wondered  if  "The  brown 
rock,  the  highest  of  them  all.  that  ridge  of  ice 
were  these  the  goals  of  a  lifetime:"  You'll  wonder, 
too.  about  i  our  goal.- . 


Willi)"*  cooking?  Besides  you,  ill  the  July  sun? 

,l an  sta\  cool  and  pretty  and  still  cultivate  your 

culinary  charms  by  experimenting  with  hot-weather 
recipes.  Try  them  on  the  family  first;  surprise  the 
gang  the  next  time  you're  all  together  again  on  the 
Ironl  porch. 

An  easy  summer  salad  can  be  made  of  canned 
shrimp  and  canned  crab  meat  and  ripe  olives.  Cut 
the  nines  from  the  pils  into  large  pieces  and  com- 
bine with  the  shrimp  and  crab.  Add  some  sliced 
celery  and  toss  lightly  with  mayonnaise,  and  accent 
il  with  a  generous  squirt  or  (wo  of  fresh  lemon  juice. 
(Incidentally,  1 1 1 i --  is  good  hot  or  cold.) 

Then  for  iced  tea  with  a  new  taste:  Orange-Mint 
Tea.  Boil  2  cups  sugar.  !  •  cup  water  and  the  grated 
rind  of  I  orange  together  for  5  minutes.  Then  add 
crushed  mint  leaves.  Cool.  Combine  this  with  6  cups 
double-strength  tea  and  the  juice  of  0  oranges.  Hall 
lill  glasses  with  crushed  ice,  add  tea,  and  sweeten 
with  mint  sirup.  Serves  6. 

And  for  something  for  the  girl  friends,  try  the 
exotic  Loganberry  Marflip.  Melt  21  marshmallows 
and  I  cup  water  over  low  heat.  (They'll  melt  faster 
il  you  cut  them  in  quarters  first  with  a  scissors 
dipped  iii  cold  water.)  \dd  2  cups  loganberry  juice. 
'i  cup  lemon  juice,  a  pinch  of  salt;  chill.  Combine 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  ginger  ale  and  a  little 
chipped  ice.  Il  serves  •">-  and  it's  so  rich  thai  you 
won't  have  a  worry  about  seconds! 


Art  (or  your  sake.  A  stint  at  painting  or  sketch- 
ing will  open  your  eyes.  ^  on "II  discover  that  the  left 
side  ol  your  lace  is  different  from  the  right  .  .  .  that 
there  are  al  least  nineteen  unmixed  shades  ol  red  oil 
painls!  Bui  even  il  your  humble  work  of  art  (any- 
thing from  a  charcoal  sketch  to  a  hand-decorated 
bureau)  is  never  well  received  b\  your  critics,  you'll 
share  a  secret  with  the  great  artists  and  great  men  of 
the  ages.  You'll  realize  thai  to  overcome  frustration 
and  create  something  can  be  its  own  reward! 

Old  masters,  struggling  with  the  same  problems 
of  perspective  and  light,  become  buddies.  ^  ou  begin 
In  look  at  "great"  paintings  as  critically  as  you  do 
your  own.  'ion  may  even  decide  vou  il  like  to  own 
a  set  of  the  Metropolitan  .Museum  of  Art  miniatures 
published  by  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  345 
Hudson  Street,  New  York.  (There  are  twenty-four 
color  reproductions  in  a  set — to  be  pasted  in  an 
album  with  printed  information  about  the  painter.) 

An  art  is  a  skill,  and  il  it  doesn't  turn  to  painting 
may  be  you're  skillful  at  making  a  pair  ol  lamp  bases 
out  of  two  ginger-ale  bottles  or  monogramming 
glasses  with  initial  stencils  and  etching  paste.  (Stroll 
through  the  handicraft-supply  store.)  Or  write  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern, 
men!  Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.  C,  for  Hobby 
Publications.  This  act  of  the  pen  should  keep  you  so 
busy  that  vou  won't  even  bear  the  school  bell  ring 
in  September. 


Madge      Martin.      ,,/      Cainesville, 
(Georgia,  hopes  In  perfect  In,  hridgi 
sii  she  i  in,  can, pete  uilh   ll,,    ;, 
ul  college  this  fall.  She  uses  nil  automatic 
bridge  gadget.  "  i  on  make   soui   ,,,,,,   deci- 
sions nliniil  ii  liui  to   bid  iiml  i 
refer  I,,  the  'guidebook'  if  you  re     ,   doubt." 


\an  Jean  Kackert,  turora,  Illinois. 
is  milking  n  cotton-yarn  rug.  She  bought  a 
piece  ,•!  heavy  caucus,  uilh  selvaged  edges, 
and  tilled  it  into  tiny  squares  about  the  size 
i'J  \nur  little-finger  nail.  Then  she  threads 
mi  oversized  needle  with  cotton  yarn  mid 
lies  i,  knot  in  one  end.  Starting  from  the  hot- 
lulll  side,  in  the  ,  elite,  of  the  rug,   she  icorl.s 


out.  I  p  through  one  center,  down  III  the 
next,  then  up  in  one  corner  oj  each  square 
and  don  n  in  the  next  corner,  ll  hen  each 
run  is  dime  she  cuts  through  the  loops — 
leaving  woolly  fringes. 
•  Lore! la  Stevenson,  Provo,  Utah,  is 
making  n  quilt.  Each  block  is  material  from 
a  dress    she  uore   sometime  during  her  life. 


•  .Joan  MacISeil,  Bennington,  /  ermont, 

writes  to  pen  puis  in  Spain,  Scotland, 
Ho/land.  Canada  and  Ireland.  "The  sum- 
mer I  began  lias  one  of  my  most  interesting 
ones."  (If  you'd  like  a  pen  pal  to  whom  to 
write,  send  a  self-addressed,  stumped  enve- 
lope to  International  Friendship  League,  40 
Ml.  lemon  Street.  Boston.  Massachusetts.) 


I.     \     l>     I  II     u     M     |  ihii  \     | 
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Not  a  shadow  of  a  doubl 
with  Kotex 

Absorbency  thai   doesn't  fail—  Kotex  gives  you 
the  trustworthy  kind  ol  protection  von  need.    \ml 
you  get  trustworthy  softness,  too,  for  Kotex  is  made 
to  stay  soft  while  wearing. 

Holds  its  shape  —  without  twisting,  roping  or 
pulling.  That's  why  this  napkin  retains  its  lit  and 
comfort  for  hours. 


No  revealing  outlines  —  because  only  Kotex  of  a 
leading  brands  has  flat,  pressed  ends.  Another 
important  reason  why  Kotex  is  America  s  first 
choice  in  napkins.  Select  from  .'■>  alisorbencies  — 
Regular,  Junior,  or  Super  Kotex. 


More  women  choose  Kotex 

than  all  oilier  sanitary  napkins 


U-S     PAT.  OFF 


"Sol    a    shadow   of  a    iloulil  .  .  . 

w  hen  Kasper  i  >t  Penarl  desigi 
versatile  ensemble  in  maraschino  red 
wool.  Firsl  it's  a  suit  ..  .  then  it's  a 
cocktail  sheath— depending  on  the 
whereabouts  of  the  jacket.  A I  leading 
stores,  about  S50. 
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Sometime  this  summer  you're  going  to  be  at  home  ami  practically 
everybody  is  going  to  be  away  <m  vacation.  Hanging  around  the  air-con- 
ditioned drugstore  leafing  through  movie  magazines  will  get  awfully 
boring  after  a  while— and  so  will  yon  if  you  don't  find  something  more 
exciting  to  do!  It's  harder  to  have  fun  when  you're  alone  than  it  is 
when  you're  with  a  crowd,  but  solitude  often  can  do  as  much  for  your 
personality  as  sunshine  can  for  your  skin.  Here's  how: 


s 


rat 


I 
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Time  »ml  11  ln.ok   in  .volar  li.'inaK.    \   new   look 

al   the  world  around  you      yours  lor  a  library  card. 

Head  Maureen  Daly's  Seventeenth  Summer,  to 
understand  first  love  A.ngie  learns  "Its  funny 
what  a  bnv  can  do.  One  day  youre  nobody  and  the 
next  you  re  the  girl  thai  some  fellow  dates  and  the 
other  fellows  look  at  son  harder.  Anil  the  girls  want 
vou  to  walk  with  them  because  the  boy  who  likes 
you  might  come  along  and  have  other  boys  with  him."' 

Long  for  a  sharper  sense  of  humor?  Then  look  at 
everyday  life  with  Robert  Benchley.  lie  hated  to  ask 
anyone  lor  information  because,  "II  I  preface  it 
with  '1  beg  sour  pardon!"  the  stranger  is  likels  not 
lo  hear,  especially  il  he  is  facing  another  direction. 
Often  1  say,  I  beg  your  pardon!'  and  he  turns  and 
says. 'What  did  you  say?' Then  1  rep.  t,  "I  beg  your 
pardon!'  and  he  asks  quite  naturally.  What  for?' 
I  hen  I  aiTi  stink       tnv  I k  of  his  is  a  lesson  in  fun. 

Encourage  \<>ur  imagination  by  tickling  il  with 
Tin.  Golden  Apples  of  the  Sun.  Ra\  Bradbury's 
short  story  about  a  boy  who'll  always  be  twelve 
wars  old  answers  ibis  question,  "How  does  il  feel. 
\\  illie,  in  be  \  1 1 ung  forever?"  Could  you? 

Annum  kn\  will  jar  vou  out  of  the  glider!  When 
Maurice  Herzog  succeeded  in  climbing  the  highest 
mountain  ever  scaled,  he  wondered  il  "The  brown 
rock,  the  highest  of  them  all,  that  ridge  of  ice 
were  these  the  goals  of  a  lifetime?*'  You'll  wonder. 
loo.  about  i  inn  goals. 


Wliul'*  <-a»a>kiii»?  Besides  you,  in  the  July  sun? 
You  can  sta\  cool  and  pretty  and  still  cultivate  your 
culinary  charms  by  experimenting  with  hot-weather 
recipes.  Try  them  on  the  famil)  first;  surprise  the 
gang  the  next  time  you  re  all  together  again  on  the 
front  porch. 

An  eas)  summer  salad  can  be  made  of  canned 
shrinip  and  canned  crab  meal  and  ripe  olives.  Cut 
the  olives  from  the  pits-  into  large  pieces  and  com- 
bine with  the  shrimp  and  crab.  Add  some  sliced 
celery  and  toss  lightl)  with  mayonnaise,  and  accent 
it  with  a  generous  squirt  or  two  of  fresh  lemon  juice. 
(Incidentally,  this  is  good  hot  or  cold.) 

Then  lor  iced  lea  with  a  new  taste:  Orange-Mint 
Tea.  Boil  2  cups  sugar.  [  j  cup  water  and  the  grated 
rind  of  I  orange  together  lor  .">  minutes.  Then  add 
crushed  mint  leaves.  ( !ool.  ( lombine  this  with  0  cups 
double-strength  tea  and  the  juice  of  (>  oranges.  Half 
fill  glasses  with  crushed  ice,  add  tea,  and  sweeten 
with  mint  sirup.  Serves  6. 

And  for  something  for  the  girl  friends,  try  the 
exotic  Loganberry  Marllip.  Melt  21  marshmallows 
and  1  cup  water  over  low  heat.  (They'll  melt  faster 
il  you  cut  them  in  quarters  first  with  a  scissors 
dipped  in  cold  water.)  Add  2  cups  loganberry  juice, 
'i  cup  lemon  juice,  a  pinch  of  salt;  chill.  Combine 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  ginger  ale  and  a  little 
chipped  ice.  It  serves  .">  and  it's  so  rich  that  vou 
won't  have  a  worn  about  seconds! 


.\r<  for  your  sakf.  A  stint  at  painting  or  sketch- 
ing will  open  your  eyes,  l  ou'll  discover  that  the  left 
side  of  your  face  is  different  from  the  right  .  .  .  that 
there  are  at  least  nineteen  unmixed  shades  ol  red  oil 
paints!  But  even  il  your  humble  work  of  art  (any- 
thing from  a  charcoal  sketch  to  a  hand-decorated 
bureau)  is  never  well  received  b\  \  our  critics,  you'll 
shari'  a  secret  with  the  great  artists  and  great  men  of 
the  ages.  You'll  realize  that  to  overcome  frustration 
and  create  something  can   be  its  own   reward! 

Old  masters,  struggling  with  the  same  problems 
of  perspective  and  light,  become  buddies.  \  mi  begin 
lo  look  at  "great"  paintings  as  critically  as  you  do 
your  own.  You  may  even  decide  you'd  like  to  own 
a  set  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  miniatures 
published  by  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  345 
Hudson  Street,  New  York.  (There  are  twenty-four 
color  reproductions  in  a  set  —  to  be  pasted  in  an 
album  with  printed  information  about  the  painter.) 

An  art  is  a  skill,  and  if  it  doesn't  turn  to  painting 
maybe  you  re  skillful  at  making  a  pair  ol  lamp  bases 
out  of  two  ginger-ale  bottles  or  monogramming 
glasses  with  initial  stencils  and  etching  paste.  (Stroll 
through  the  handicraft-supply  store.)  Or  write  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern, 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  Hobby 
Publications.  This  act  of  the  pen  should  keep  you  so 
lnis\  that  you  won'l  even  hear  the  school  bell  ring 
in  September. 


Madge  Martin.  „J  Gainesville, 
Georgia,  hopes  to  perfect  hei  bridge  game 
so  she  eon  eompete  with  the  pn 
at  college  this  fall.  She  uses  an  antoinatii 
l/ridge  gadget.  "You  mule  \oui  own  deci- 
sions about  it  hat  to  hid  and  pla)  but  can 
refer  to  the  'guidebook'  if  you're  in  doubt." 


\an  Jean  Kackert,  4urom,  Illinois. 
is  making  a  cotton-yarn  rug.  She  bought  a 
piece  oj  he, ii  \  ennuis,  with  sell  aged  edges, 
and  ruled  il  into  tm\  squares  about  the  size 
■I  fin  little-finger  nail.  Then  she  threads 
an  oversized  needle  with  cotton  yarn  mid 
Ins  n  knot  in  one  end.  Starling  from  the  bul- 
lion side,  m  the  icnlei  ,1/  //„•  rug.  she  noils 


out.  I  p  through  one  center,  down  in  the 
next,  then  up  in  one  corner  of  each  square 
and  down  m  the  next  corner.  II  hen  each 
run  is  done  she  cuts  through  the  loops — 
lairing  11  uolh  fringes. 

Loretta  Stevenson,  Provo,  Utah,  is 
making  a  quilt.  Each  block  is  material  from 
a  dicss    she  wore  sometime  during  her  life. 


■  Joan  MacIS'eil,  Bennington,  I  ermont, 

writes  to  pen  pals  in  Spain,  Scotland, 
Holland,  Canada  and  Ireland.  "The  sum- 
mer I  began  it  as  one  of  my  most  interesting 
lines."  I  If  you'd  like  a  fieri  pal  to  whom  to 
write,  send  a  self-addressed,  stamped  enve- 
lope to  International  Friendship  League,  40 
Ml.  lemon  Street,  Boston.  Massachusetts.) 


I.    \    II    I    I  II    I.    \l    I 
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Not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
with  koiox 


Absorbency  that   doesn't  fail  — Kotex  gives  vou 

the  trustworthy  kind  <>l  protection  vou  need.    \ml 
you  get  trustworthy  softness.  too,  for  Kotex  is  made 
to  stay  soft  while  wearing. 

Holds  its  shape  —  without  twisting,  roping  or 
pulling.  That's  why  this  napkin  retains  its  fit  and 
comfort  for  hours. 

No  revealing  outlines  —  because  only  Kotex  of  a 
leading  brands  has  flat,  pressed  ends.  Another 
important  reason  why  Kotex  is  America's  first 
choice  in  napkins.  Select  from  A  absorbencies — 
Regular,  Junior,  or  Super  Kotex. 


More  women  choose  Kotex* 

than  all  other  sanitary  napkins 


Ndi  a  shadow  of  ;i  <l«nil>t  .  .  . 
when  ka-['i-r  "I  Penart  design?  this 
■  ersatile  ensemble  in  maraschino  red 
wool.  1  irsl  it's  a  suit  .  .  .  then  if-  a 
corktail  sheath— depending    on    the 

i  anon  is  of  the  jacket  .At  li 
stores,  abi 


"■*.  PAT.  OFF. 
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keeps  baby  skin  softer,  smoother! 


Mby 

LOTION 


■u 


fe«y 


■M. 


;ives  baby  wonderful  new  protection 
against  rashes! 


wmei> 


Hen,  m 


New  plastic   bottle 


(Uy^vvvjcvvi 

BABY 
LOTION 


checks  diaper  odor,  keeps  baby 
fresh  and  sweet! 

Smooth  Johnson's  Baby  Lotion  over 
baby's  body  after  every  bath.  Apply 
at  every  diaper  change. 

THE   LOTION   OF   LOVELY   BABIES 

JOHNSON'S 
BABY  LOTION 


"I  always  mark  certain  passages  which  seem 
i<>  have  a  special  significance  for  me." 


Bv  BKKNAKI)I\K  KIELTY 


J  i:\I.Ol  S^  is  a  disease,  says  a  French 
physician,  lor  which  lie  claims  l<> 
have  found  a  cure.  When  thai  oilier 
girl  is  pet ling  jusl  loo  allraclivc.  all 
\ou  need  «|.>  —  il'  litis  he  Ii'ik  —  is  lo 
lake  a  pill,  ami  I  he  accumulated 
hatred,  loathing,  malice,  vindictive- 
ness.  I  he  desire  to  Kill  or  maim,  will 
melt    awa>    like   the  snows  of  spring. 


It's    FUN    TO    iik    Fat,   by    I  iniie 

Young,  is  an  attempt  lo  make  you 
feelgood  if  you  are  one  of  the  29,000.000 
who  tip  the  scales  farther  than  you'd 
like  to.  We've  never  seen  Vinne  Young, 

but  she  is  described  as  a  frankly  fat  girl 
who  has  designed  clothing  for  the  young 
plump  figure  and  has  conducted  a  con- 
sultation service  for  same.  Rubens,  she 
is  willing  to  admit,  would  have  liked 
her  type. 

"  Yi'i'/i/s  /  sleep  fine."  says  lln-  hill- 
hilly.  "Mornings  I  sleei>  pretty  iei-11, 
Imi  afternoons  I  tcittls  to  a-c/  kind  of 
/<n//c.s.s." 

• 

The  curious-minded  may  find  it  hard 
to  resist  a  book  called  Vkmis  in  THE 
Kitchen   or   Love's  Cookery,  by 


Pilaff  Bey,  edited  by  Norman  1)1  g- 
las,  with  an  introduction  by  Oraim 
(Greene,   some   illustrations  by  litt. 
Lawrence,     and     aphrodisiac    nfjes 
from  as  far  back  as  the  Roman-  n 
Pope  Pius  V.    If  you   fancy   skii 
reptile  aphrodisiac)   or  Athenian 
good  luck  to  you.  Personally  we'd  ike 
Fanny  Farmer  any  day  and  trusljiat 
good  food,  plain  but  tasty,  migh  til 
delight  our  man. 

1/  tin-  olht'r  extreme  is  Irish  51*. 
Ireland  has  recently  shipped  I  it* 
tons  of  it   to  its,  in   litis. 


thy 


Dear  bride,  remember,  if  you  can, 
Tliat  thing  you  married  is  a  man. 
His  thoughts  are  low,  his  mind  is  < 
Of  you  lie  is  totally  unworthy  ; 

Wherein  lies  a  lesson  too  few  have 

it- 
Thai's  the  reason  you  married  him 

aren't  it? 

(Optica    \ttsh,   husband,    fatheiand 
now  grandfather,  in  his  latest  b|k  of 
verse:   The  Private  I)inin«;-k  >m.) 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


'It  was  sweet  of  you  lo  notice  I'm  wearing 


m\   hair  differently 


I     \    ll    I    I 
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Guide  to  good-looking  cottons 
that  stay  good  looking! 


i*j 


n't  it  heavenly  the  way  a  cotton  Hut,  remember,  just  a  wee  bit  of 

mse  can  stretch  a  summer  ward-  shrinkage  may  mean  it  will  "untuck" 

be!  So  smart  with  so  many  things  embarrassingly  .  .  .  unattractively! 

.  tuck  it  into  a  slim,  straight  skirt,  So   be  sure  envy  cotton  you   buy 

e  briefest  shorts,  tailored  slacks.  says  "Sanforized"  on   the   label. 


Sheaths   for  summer!    As   shown  Hut  horrors!  book  what  shrinkage 

here,   sun-backed    and    with   simple  can   do!    No    more    fit  .  .  .  no    more 

straight   lines.   Kitted   to  perfection  style  .  .  .  no  more  nothing!  A  good 

from  the  baiter  neckline  to  the  sly  example  of  how  wise  it  is  to  buy  only 

slits  in  t be  hem.  cottons  trade- marked  "Sanforized." 


ishions  for  the  little  folks  ...  a 
isp,  white  pinafore  ...  so  perky 
id  pretty.  Perfect  for  your  curly - 
pped  darling  all  through  the  hot, 
>t  months. 


To  make  sure  she'll  get  a  full  sum- 
mer's wear  (and  more!  i  be  sure  to 
see  "Sanforized"  on  the  label  before 
you  buy  .  .  .  don't  take  "Sanforized" 
for  granted  .  .  .  look  for  it! 


no"*"*    !San£o^"0°l*      ver, 


CUiett,                    6  Co.,  Inc.  permit.-'  use  of  its  trade-mark  "Sanforized," 

adopted                  only  on  fabrics  which  m  i's  rigid  shrinkage 

requirements.  Fabric.*  bearing  ill  not  zlirutk 
an  i '  ,  by  the  Govt  rnment's 


a) 


i     \    i)    i     i: 


II     n    \i     [•: 


Tlie  ^Mark  of  a 


oiiae  . 


I  |1(  fincst  families  in  yom  town,  and  the  wealthiest,  ha\e  one 
lliin;'   in  common  .  .  .  the  care  they  lavish  on  then   homes. 

I  Ik  \  make  it  a  polio  to  <  hoose  the  best,  whethei  selet  lin»  a  paint- 
in<.  loi  i Ik  wall,  stei  lin^  loi  the  table  01  a  llooi  ing  tor  their  kitchens. 

And  that's  why  \ou  see  KenRul)l;ei  in  so  mam  ol  the  finest  homes 
lodav.  Xo  uontlct  this  part icnlai  rubbei  llooi  ing  appeals  to  home 
owners  who  can  allorcl  to  select  any   flooring  in  the  world! 

KcnRubbei  adds  individual,  custom-designed  beauty  to  every 
loom.  I  he  flowing  luxiu\  colors  in  the  marblei/ed  tiles  and  ex- 
clusive 1  hemeTile  and  Feature  Strip  are  built  in  loi  life.  They 
can't  weai  oil  because  t  hey  '40  horn  top  to  hot  torn  ol  ea<  h  resilient 
tile.  Ami  KcnRubbei  alwavs  looks  polished  .  .  .  seldom  needs  wax- 
ing .  .  .  stavs  glistening  c  Kan  with  eas\  caie  tlnough  years  ol  wear! 
KenRubber's  added  comfort  means  added  value  lor  yotil  home, 
t.io.  I  he  rich  underloot  resilience  ol  this  "Cushioned  beauty" 
tile  sol  tens  each  footstep  ...  quiets  sounds ...  helps  give  even  a  low- 
cost  home  an  air  ol  tasteful  luxury.  More  restful,  too' 

Ask  loi  this  finest  ol  rubbei  tile  bv  name—at  your  local  Kenlile.  Inc. 
Dealer.  I  Ic's  listed  in  your  Classified  Phone  Dirccton  tun  let  1  1  dors. 

KENTILE.  INC  .  58  SECOND  AVENUE.  BROOKLYN  15,  N  Y. 
KENTILE  •  KENCORK  •  KENRUBBER  •  KENFLEX 


th  Feature  Strip 


KenRuhher  is  surprisingly  economi- 
cal—and  the  new  Si. md. nd  Gauge  is 
spec  i.illv  made  leu  sell  installai  ii  m 
In    the    homeowner.    Foi    example, 

a   lliiiii    .lie. i   ol   9'   \    lo'    w  •  >  s\ 

\(  I  '  •"> 

costs  only f  )\  J 

Your  floor  may  tost  less,  oi  si  :  th 
more,  depending  on  size  oi  Horn  mcl 
fiei'^lit  rates  to  youi  city.    ' 

■       -       Kr     tile,  Inc 


kenRubber 


TILE  FLOORS 

for  Cushioned  Beauty 


:«; 


HE   MAKERS  OF  KENTILE 


I      O      I        It      \      \      I 

{( 'oulinued  from  Page  IX) 
What  are  we  educating  women  for? 
What  makes  for  such  widespread  uneasi- 
ness in  women  today?  What  causes  the 
tensions  in  the  relations  between  the  sexes? 
These  are  among  the  questions  put  to 
herself  and  closely  examined  by  Dr. 
Minn     Komarovskx    in    WOMEIN     IN 

mi  Modern  Wokli):  Their  Edu- 
cation   \m>  Their   Dilemmas.   In 

no  book  we  have  read  are  the  problems 
of  the  middle-class  American  woman 
laced  so  squarely.  Here  she  stands,  far 
abler  than  the  generations  of  women 
before  her,  with  many  more  opportuni- 
ties, but  uncertain,  confused,  her  posi- 
tion in  society  not  clear.  This  book  is  a 
study  not  of  the  individual  but  of 
society  as  a  whole. 

"  //  we  could  only  make  women  under- 
stand that  no  job  in  the  world  can  equal 
in  importance  oi  challenge  the  job  ol  rear- 
ing children  lo  be  fine  human  beings,  no 
oik  would  need  to  worry  about  tin  self- 
respect  ol  the  housewife-mother."  .  .  .  "If 
men  Inhered  for  a  moment  that  the  rearing 
o)  children  is  as  difficult  and  important  as 
building  bridges,  they  would  demand  more 
ol  a  hand  in  it.".  .  .  Women  in  the 
Modern  World  will  fascinate  women, 
but  it  should  he  read  by  men. 


On  \<>u  remember  Herbert?  \\  ln> 
appeared  in  all  I » •  —  youth  and  charm 
in  I  his  column  in  March,  I't.'ili?  The 
onl>  walrus  in  captivit)  in  tin-  I  .S. 
mill  possibly  in  the  world?  The  most 
popular  animal  in  I  In*  New  York  Zoo? 
\\.  II.  II.  il.nl  has  died— needlessly,  al 
l  In-   age   of   l>w>   vears  —  because   ol    a 


Iful, I, i  i  -I, .ill  victim  Herbert. 


human's  carelessness.  To  '»•;,;,.  ghc 
lesson  home.  Kairfield  Osi>orn,  ar Lieu- 
late  president  of  the  N.>  .  Zoological 
Society,  has  hail  a  siun  put  up  beside 
I  In-  pool:  "In  lie's  pool  Herbert,  the 
Iriendh  ..  .  -  »as  killed  bj  a 
t  hough  th  -  w'sitin  who  threM  a  rub- 
ber hall  into  (lie  pool.  The  hall  was 
eaten  Hcrheri     and     caused     his 

death." 

• 

It's  as  disconcerting  as  overhearing 
someone  talking  about  you,  to  read 
The  Gkk\t  American  Parade,  by 

//.  ./•  Duteil,  a  factual  book  describ- 
ing the  U.S.A.  from  weather  to  language 
to  food  to  marriage  to  labor  to  politics, 
written  by  a  Frenchman,  and  sold  in 
enormous  quantities  all  over  Europe. 
The  author  is  not  unkind  or  superior.  He 
is  just  not  one  of  us.  He  thinks  about  us 
the  way  a  stranger  dumped  into  the 
family  circle  might  think. 


Mr.  Calouste  Sarkis  Gulbenkian  i 
the  world's  first  billionaire,  lie  is  \< 
1    Oil    Man.    Everj    time   vou   sirp  o 


July.  19$, 

j  our  gas  pedal,  up  rings  Gulbenkian' 
cash  register.  Hi-  owns  5  per  cent  o 
the  eight-billion-barrel  oil  wealth  o 
I  rai| :  a  few  years  ago  hi-  cornered  lli 
world's  pepper  market;  and  he  pa> 


his  doctor  a  flat  $25,000  a  year  to  ke 
him  well.  For  every  day  that  Gulbe 
kian  is  ill.  the  doctor  repays  the  si 
of    S2.-.0.     Itui      Mr.     <;..     past    eigh 
hasn't   had  a  sick  da)    in   I  he  last  I 
years,    lie   is    \i  niiiiiaii.   he   was  hi 
i  u  Turk  i") .  he  earns  inns  I  of  his  moi 
in  the  Middle  Eastern  \rab  states,  H 
official  home  is  in  Paris,  he  is  a  Britl 
subject,  anil  he  hasn't  set  foot  oulT 
Lisbon  for  years,  lie  owns  the  origin 
September  Morn. 


A  pen  sketch  of  this  fabulous  ck- 
acter  appears  in  reporter  Midi! 
Stern's    No     Innocence    Abro  . 

along  with  a  dozen  or  more  equally  1  - 
ulous  people.  Another  money-mall;, 
since  we're  on  the  subject,  is  Gee;: 
John  Dawson,  son  of  a  poor  Cockj§ 
junk  dealer.  Dawson  has  made  $1 
000,000  since  the  end  of  World  War 
also  on  junk.  He  buys  and  sells 
surplus.  These  Napoleons!  Daw 
measures  5'4".  Gulbenkian  is  undei 
says  Mr.  Stern. 


[Memories  of  Mine  was  wrkn 
by  Lillian  Wester  (not  Webster.  ;  it 
appeared  in  the  May  issue). 


hi  n  Boston  reading  room  the  's 
a  sign  reading  "  inyone  with  il 
Thoughts  II  /'//  /'/ense  Xal  Kemaiiln 
This  Room."  The  antithesis  is  na  ■<! 
til*  ihi'v  it  \ew  V  ork  garage:  "It  p  * l°- 
cialise  in  (Collisions." 


i.  ./.  Cronin's  latest  novel,  K- 
yond  Tins  Place,  concerns  a  >n 
who  is  determined  to  prove  the  itjo- 
cence  of  his  father,  now  serving  ajfe 
sentence  for  a  murder  he  did  not  cm- 
mit .  I  le  finally  succeeds  only  to  finfjiis 
father  immeasurably  changed— bn  il- 
lzed  by  his  many  years  in  prison.  It  pa 
forceful  indictment  of  the  law  ancts 
workings,  and  melodramatic  in  the  11- 
ing,  like  a  modern  Dickens. 

Gilbert  lliultil.  who  gives  the  !St 
book  talks  that  radio  has  ever  sjep- 
sored,  bar  none,  in  this  listener's  c 
ion,  has  now  incorporated  man 
these  talks  in  a  book.  People.  PL-it: 
\m»  Books.  It  is  a  delightful  cci&i 
lion,  but  we'd  say.  if  you're  goir :  t> 
buy  only  one  book  by  Gilbert  Hi  et 
rather  get  The  Art  of  Teaching,  or  Vit 


jruqqist  says 


t  scratch  your  scalp 


Ear  your  hair" 


s  because  Ace  Combs 
ade  only  of  genuine 
lard  Rubber.  Every 
>nd  rounded  on  all 
.  .  every  edge  satiny 
•  So  for  safety,  always 
e— and  "do"  your  hair 
are  perfection  besides. 
ually  packaged.  Mod- 
1  priced.  Many  styles. 
Hard  Rubber  Company,  N.  Y.  13. 


ICE 

RD  RUBBER 

OMBS 


>         /  /  aid ■// 1, »i.  Imj 

tcrpiei '  s,  .ind  cont inui 
mi  the  inexpi 

()l   in 

IKl    I, 

leach    i 

sound. 

handb  >ol<    on    ma     ...      \\  m:\    ^  <>i 

M  u«m     bj    I  i,  Is,,    1/     it, 1 1, ,11   and 

Itflltll'll    Hill.    (  I 

vised  i  - 

Last  ol  all,  (>m    Mm  i  m\  |si  vm»s 
i  on   Sai.i:.   bj    H,,li, ,  i    i ,,,,,,,,,,      | 
doesn'l    seem   possible,   bul    Ihcre   | lu-> 
are     a  milli<  n 
coasts  and  in  Hie  i  ivei 


sal«\  rh. 


mi  I.  ci  I  in.nl  . 


Canada,  lanu.inu  in  price  from  $10 alonu 
ilu  British  Columbia  coast  to  s].,nn 
and  up  in  the  vacationing  regions  of 
the  East.  What  vistas  ii  opens  up  ol 
i  he  simple  life,  "  private,  inact  ive,  calm, 
contemplal  ive  "  the  kmi 


YOU  CAN  BUYTHE  BEST 

"Beauty  seen  is  nerei  lost."  wroh 
John  Greenleal  Whitlier.  Perhaps  In 
would  hare  said  tin  same  oj  beauty 
heard  or  read,  but  works  ol  art  in  any 
realm  con  lit  voitrs  note,  easily  and 
im  \j><  nsii'i  l\ .  foi  your  home. 

Itnbii  I    #•'#•«»»•/ 

The  beloved  New  Hampshire  pod 
now  reads  twenty-one  of  his  most 
loved  works  in  a  recording  available 
at  78  RPM  oi  !  "  S^nd  check  or 
money  order  o  l.-h  arian  of  Con- 
gress, address  F<  i  n<  Laboratory. 
Library  of  (  on;  ri  *s.  \V  Ellington 
25,  D.  C.  S4.9 

Kvin'niiiifti'tn* 

Six  big  15"  x  20"  o  ioi  pi 
inous  French  oil  pan.  vlonet. 

Morisol,    Cezanne,    Manet.    Van 
Gogh,  Gauguin.  87  50at  many  book- 
stores,  or   write    Skira.    Inc 
Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  16  N.  ^ 

Tiisranini  I  nitilm-ls 
ih'1'thmrt'it'n  Sixth  Siimiilumii 

The  great   and  immensely  popular 
"Pastoral"    symphony    is   now    re- 
corded by  the  maestro  on  an  LF 
sidered  by  most  critics  lo  bi   d 
live.  RCA  Victoi    S5  15  at  all 
stores. 


A  BEAUTY  COURSE 
FOR   KITTY 


IN   EVERY  CAN 


£j-V    *  k 


\/i  tail '      I  or  \  ri  had  one   I'm  ti  manv  i  (//  and  we're 
horn  like  litis. ..and  with  blue  eve\  that  lain  turn 


Mill  of  fun . . . 

till  day  is  done/ 

Nebular  feeding  <>l  V\\^  \\  l$oo(s 

adds  vigor,  health  and  beauty 

\\  ant  to  sec  your  pet  at  its  best.,  .brim mini;  with  playfulness... silk- 
ier of  coat  than  you  ever  thought  possible.'  .lust  spoon  Puss  n  Boots 
in  the  feeding  dish  regularly,  right  from  the  can.  Easy,  but  oh  so 
right!  Cats  love  it . . .  thrive  on  it. .  .and  v\  ith  their  health  and  sunny 
dispositions,  enrich  your  life  with  thousands  of  fun  lilled  hours. 

Win  does  it  work  such  wonders? 

Puss'n  Hoots  is  balanced  nourishment,  scientifically  prepared  just 
for  cats.  It  contains  all  the  minerals,  proteins  and  carbohydrates 
your  cat  needs.  ..and  vitamins  including  vital  vitamin  D.  No  mat- 
ter how  hard  you  try,  you  just  can't  improvise  a  diet  that  equals  it. 

It-  mi.  cal  food! 


Puss  'n  Boots  is  made  from  specially  caught  whole 
fish,  with  healthful  cereals  tickled.  No  scraps  or  fill- 
ers are  used  It's  pressure  cooked  right  in  the  can  to 
keep  the  nutrients  in.  From  kitten  stage  to  ripe  old 
age.  it's  for  your  cat.  Convenient  8  ounce  trial  size 
or  large,  economy  15  on  \ct 


PUS  S'n  BOOTS 

AMERICA'S  LARGEST  SELLING  CAT  FOOD 
...ADDS  THE  PLUS  IN  HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY 


(  T 


Susan  [layward  is  glamour  itsell 
.  .  .  with  her  til ian  hair,  her 
blue-green  eyes  ><■!  in  a  hearl- 
shaped  lace.  Add  a  complexion  ol 
exquisite  creaminess,  and  ><>u  know 
win   Susan's  Ian  mail  i^  so  high. 


.. 


iVe  an  easy  way 
to  smoother  skin 


says  Susan  JJqi/tvard 


It's  so  shypie  .  .  .  just  a  one-minute 
Lux  Soap  facial  can  make  your  skin 


enchantiu«ly  softer,  lovelier 


\\  hal  are  glamour  girls  made  of?  Jusl  look 
al  Susan  Hayward  .  .  .  al  the  exciting  glow, 
the  radiant  young  freshness  ol  her  skin. 
This  lovelier  look  can  he  yours  —  yes,  lake 
Susan's  word  for  il!  1  tit  sure  tin  simple 
Lux  facials  will  work  lor  every  girl,  lis 
wond<  rful  thewa\  litis  gentle  rare  smooths 
and  freshens  >kin." 

\\  hv  is  Hollywood's  daily  Lux  facial  such 
a  perlect  complexion  care?  Because  il  has 
a  gentle  toning  action  thai  stimulates  your 
skin.  \  ou  can  cotinl  cm  ihis  toning  magic 
to  wake  new  smoothness  .  .  .  give  your  skin 
fresh,  sparkling  appeal.  \nd  you'll  see  this 
lovelier  look  so  quickly,  loo  .  .  .  with  jusl 
one  cake  ol  Lux. 

So  ir\  the  heauty  care  that  glamorous 
screen  stars  use  —  gentle  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 
This  \er\  week  .  .  .  Hollywood's  Lux-lovely 
look  can  lie  yours! 


Susan  Hayward  starring  in  "THE  PRESIDENT'S  LADY" 


Susan  lands  a  l»i«  one.  maybe 
because  she's  such  a  beautiful  fisher- 
man. Susan  says,  "\\  ith  dail)  Lux 
facials,  your  skin  always  looks  fresh." 


Susan  shows  off  her  crocheting.  But 

eyes  linger  longest  on  her  sparkling 
complexion.  Susan's  tip:  "Smooth  skin 
is  so  important  for  charm." 


"Lux  facials  are  so  easy.  1  cream 
in  the  gentle  lather  .  .  .  rinse  warm, 
splash  cold  .  .  .  and  right  away  my 
skin  responds  .  .  .  looks  smoother." 


\   20th  CENTURY-FOX   I'KODUCTION 

*)  out  of  10  screen  stars  use  Lux.  This  gentle  beauty 
care  is  guaranteed  b\   Lever  Brothers  Company  to 
improve  an)   normal  skin,  or  your  money  refunded. 
Try  Lux  beauty  baths,  too,  for  all-over  loveliness. 


I'    I    I 


M       I 


Editors  Mole:  then-  are  main  ipieslions  ichich  itinnen  nonhl  like 
In  ask  a  trusted  physician,  but  there  is  m>l  ahca\  -  die  nppininnil\ .  In 
a  continuation  t>/  his  series.  Tell  Me  Doctor,  Doiloi  Sn/furd  mil  an- 
liver  sonic  <>/  these  questions  ichich  hare  been  sent  in  him  li\  renders. 
I  he  questions  are  all  real,  but  the  names  are  luiilions. 

Il>    IIKNin    It.  S\l*IOKI>.   M.I). 


*"ll  ill  von   please    explain    fil>r<>iils- 
iuI  i he  removal  <>/  lite  uterus?" 


MRS.  BAY  ("exclaimed  Ihe  doctor.  "I 
am  glad  l<>  see  you.  It's  been  some 


RS.  B\\ 

lo  see  you 

ime  since  you  visited  me.  Years,  isn't  it  ?  1 
ope  it  is  nothing  serious  that  brings  you 
:>day." 

"  I'm  af'aid  thai  it  is;  in  facl .  1  1  've 
©en  afraid  to  come  sooner." 

"That  doesn't  sound  like  the  i^oocl  rea- 
oning  I  used  to  expert  from  you.  Tell  me. 
.hat  is  the  trouble?" 

"It's  that  I've  been  menstruating  too 
>nii     and  too  much." 

"How  long  have  you  noticed  this?" 

"Nearly  two  years.  I  used  to  be  regular 
s  clockwork,  and  it  lasted  lour  days.  Now 

s  much  longer." 

"Throughout  the  entire  month?' 

"Oh,  no.  only  about  eight  or  nine  days. 
'.ut  I've  heard  so  much  about  cancer  that 
'm  petrified  with  fright." 

"Such  symptoms  as  bleeding  are  not  un- 
ommon  at  your  time  of  life.  Forty-odd, 
ren't  you? " 

"Yes,  Doctor.  Are  there  other  things  be- 
ides  cancer  that  could  make  me  bleed  like 
his?" 

"Oh,  indeed  yes!  At  least  a  dozen  of 
hem— endocrine  disturbances,  displace- 
nents.  inflammatory  disease,  and  tumors 
if  the  uterus  and  ovary  which  are  not  can- 
orous at  all." 

"That  makes  me  feel  better.  Maybe  I'm 
n  one  of  those  classes." 

"  I  think  it  is  much  more  likely  than  that 
'ou  have  developed  a  malignancy.  How- 
:ver.  we  shall  soon  find  out.  This  way. 
)lease.  to  the  examining  room." 

A  quarter  hour  later,  back  in  the  consult- 
ing room,  the  doctor  was  ready  to  resume: 
'  Well,  Mrs.  Bay.  I  think  we  are  sufficiently 
nformed  to  be  able  to  offer  a  diagnosis  and 
suggest  treatment  for  you." 

"Tell  me,  Doctor,  is  it  cancer?" 

"I  cannot  absolutely  rule  it  out,  but  the 
:hance  is  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred.  I 
.vould  lose  little  sleep  through  fear  of  a  ma- 
ignancy.  if  I  were  you." 

"What  is  it.  then,  that's  giving  me  all 
this  trouble?" 

"Fibroids.  Nonmalignant  tumors  of  the 
womb." 

"But  couldn't  they  develop  into  can- 
cers?" 

"That's  a  possibility  which  cannot  be 
denied.  It  is  not  the  usual  outcome,  how- 
:ver." 

Are  these  fibroids  common?" 


"Uterine  fibroid  i-  llu    tin 
most  often  amoni    v. 
are  almost  unbelievably  hi  .  mid 

die  life  and  later." 

"  1  lues  I  hat   mi 
sick  i  lie  wa\    I  . 

"<  )h.  no   Main  such  i  mm  n 
symptoms  at    all     I   didn 
about    symptoms     you    were   so    up 
wanted  to  relieve  youi   mind  quickly,  il   I 
could.  Tell  me.  have  you  noticed  anything 
else  recent  ly.  beyi  md   the  <  bleed 

ing?" 

"  The  only  thing  is  that  I  have  ; 
the  toilet  frequently 

"  To  empty  youi  bladder,  you  mean?' 

"  Yes.  I  have  to  get  up  a  hall  do/en 
times,  at  night 

"1  should  have  expected  i li.it  It's  from 
the  pressure  ol  the  growing  tumors  upon 
your  bladder,  which  is  located  just  in  front 
of  the  uterus  and  intimately  connected  with 
it." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand.  Doctor. 
I  wish  you  would  explain  it  to  me." 

"  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  such  an  ex- 
planation. Mrs.  Bay.  especially  since  I  am 
going  to  recommend  drastic  treatment, 
Don't  be  alarmed.  The  condition  isn't  too 
bad.  in  my  judgment,  and  I  am  positive  we 
will  be  able  to  handle  ii  safely  and  success. 
fully.  Now.  if  you'll  just  sit  back  and  relax. 
I'll  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  way 
these  tumors  develop 

"First.  I'll  have  to  give  you  a  brief  les- 
son in  anatomy.  The  normal  uterus  is  a 
solid  organ  composed  of  muscle  tissue.  It  is 
shaped  like  a  rathei   small  pear  and 
pended,  the  small  end  down,  deep  within 
the  pelvis.  It  has  a  cavity  inside,  which  is 
lined  by  a  delicate  membrane  consisting  ol 
mucous  cells  and  called  the  endometrium. 
These  cells  aie  cast  off  every  month.  The 
uterus  also  has  a  delicate  covering  over 
most  of  its  exterior  surface,  consist 
peritoneum,    a   membrane    which    Nature 
has  spread  as  a  protection.  Thus  the  wallol 
the  uterus  is  composed  of  three  layer- 
peritoneal,    muscular    and    mm 
might  compare  it  to  a  piece  of  plyboard. 
with  a  thick  inner  core,  enclosed  on 
side  by  thin  coverings  of  vi 

"Fibroid   tumors  develo  thick 

muscular  layer.  The\  are  most  comi 
composed  of  muscular  and  fibrous  tissue, 
surrounded  b\  a  tough,  fibrous 
nature  of  a  capsule.    I 
but  some  i  develop  to  enoi 

size.  I  see  you  look  puzzled.  Mrs.  Bay 
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LISTERINE  STOPS 
BAD  BREATH 

4  times  better  than  chlorophyll  or  tooth  paste 


Listcrine    Antiseptic    not    only    stops 
"halm  i  reath  i  instantl)  .  .  .  it 

keeps  it  stopped  tor  hours  on 

end    'fins  s  i idorant  effec t  is 

kill  germs. 

No  chlorophyll  kills  odor  bacteria 
like  this  .  .  .  instantly 

Isn't    it    |iis:  hen   to 

trust  to  Listerine  Antiseptic  when  you 
want  to  be  extra-careful  not  to  offend? 

e.  germs  .ire  by   t.ir  thi 
common  cause  ot   halitosis.    B 

;rt  the  fermentation  of  proteins 
resent  in  your  mouth. 

Listerine   instantly   kills   these 
germs  by  millions,  including  tl 
teri.i  th  ion.   Brush- 


>ur  teeth  i 

antiseptic    i  i 
phyll    or   chew  ii  il 
germs.  I.istcrun 

Clinically  proved  four  times  better 
than  tooth  paste 

No  wonder  that  in  re< 
Listen: 

than  the  t\\  ites.  .;s 

well  as  the  three 

products,  it  was  - 

So.  it  you  want  real, 
against    haliti 
wiiat  else  you   : 
septic  .  .  .  Listerine  .  Kill 

with  it  night  an 
before  any  dare  where  you  wai 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  ...  the  most  widely  used  antiseptic  in  the  world 
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BRAND 


LEMON  FLAVOR 


Here's  Barbecue  Salad...  the  easiest, 
most  exciting  new  recipe  idea  in  the  magazine! 


Barbecue  Salad 


tomato  aspic 
WfTW  peRSonaut/ 


1   pkg.  Lemon  or  Orange  Jell-O 
It  cups  hot  water 

1  can  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce 
1 ' ■'■>  tablespoons  vinegar 

Vi  teaspoon  salt 
Dash  of  pepper 


Dissolve  Jell-O  in  hot  water.  Add  Hunt's  Tomato 
Sauce  and  other  ingredients.  Blend.  Pour  into  in- 
dividual molds.  Chill  until  firm.  Place  on  crisp  greens 
with  mayonnaise.  You  can  serve  four  to  six  people 
for  about  a  nickel  each. 

Note:  For  extra  spiciness,  add  any  of  the  follow- 
ing before  chilling:  onion  juice,  seasoning  or  celery 
salt,  cayenne,  Worcestershire  sauce,  pepper  sauce, 
or  horse-radish. 
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Fifty  Years  A.go 
in 

the  Journal 


IN  July,  1903,  ili<-  lirsi  I'm  ifu 
cable  was  opened,  enabling 
Prca.  rhcodorc  Roosevcll  I  o  send 
.1  round-the-world  message  in 
twelve  minutes.  New  York's  big- 
gest skyscraper  ».is  the  twenly- 
Btor)  Flaliron  Building.  Boston 
police  adopted  the  ncwfunglcd 
automobile,  and  painter  James 
Whistler  died. 

According  to  the  July,  1903, 
JOURNAL  Vn  Attractive  Kitchen 
in  15'  \  -'!'  and  contains  011I5  a 
dining  i .  ■  1 . 1  <  and  a  cooking 
range.  In  an  adjoining  room  are 
Bink,  1  nits  and  refrigerator.  "  \ll 
disagreeable  work  is  banished 
1..  ili'  scullery,  leaving  the 
kitchen  for  the  attractive  proc- 
esses nl  cookery." 

Etiquette:  "  i  letter  committed  to  a 
friend  to  be  delivered  should  he  left 
unsealed." 

Care  "i  wel  shoes:  I  ill  them 
with     oats     and      ruh     a     little 

petroleum  jcllv  into  I  lie  leal  Iter. 
1'ni  awa>  from  I  li«*  heal  ami  h\ 
morning  the)  will  In-  drv  uml 
soft." 

Fashion:  "For  housewear  the 
woman  of  uncertain  age  and 
li^iin-  should  select  soft,  thin 
goods  dial  cling,  ami  she  should 
not  patronize  starch  too  freely," 

advises  Kmma   Hooper. 

Decrees  the  Lady  from  Phila- 
delphia: "  I  postal  card  should 
l>e  used  only  for  business  iiri/cr.« 
with  neither  salutation  nor 
courteous  ending.  Proper  form 
says  it  is  preferably  signed  by 
initials." 

"I  am  very  nervous  and  I  drink 
lea  to  excess.  Do  yon  think  I 
ought  to  slop  it?"  asks  a  reader. 
Answer:  "Let  lea  eniirelv  alone." 
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Im»nnI|i  nboul 

|M>o|il«*  you  know, 

I  illloi  s  y  oil   liKi-. 
-■mil   \\  lull   Hoes  on 

in  "W\»    1  oil. 


J  1 1 1 1. 1 . 1 1    \  ■ 
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j^\  I  in  Itoin    ,|,,   \\,„Usl 

I  J  here  who  lias  laken  .1  guided 
lour  ol  1  he  I  nileil  NalioiiH  licad- 
•  I 1  ■  :■  ■  1 ,1  -  rails  it  one  11I  the  grcatcM 
attractions  in  low  11  (so  in  ease  vnu'ri 
in  New  ^  ink  1 1 1  is.  Hiiiiimer.  n  1111111- 
bcr  we  told  miii).  Ml  mention  Iwo 
special  features  of  the  lours.  I  irst 
the  guides  themselves  Mill  girls, 
from  IT  nations,  with  Miss  tnilro- 
mache  ( .fintm  iintmli>>  in  churgc. 
She  told  us  lhe>  lliliidle  llllolll  20IMI 
visitors  a  ila>.  I'ach  girl  makes  loin 
lo  h\i-  om--hoiw  lours  ;i  ilav .  \losl 
speak    two    or    more    languages;    all 

look  verj   prcllv   as  |lie>   explain  ' 

fascinating  place  alter  anollii-r. 
\\  lliell  leads  us  to  I  he  second  speeiul 
feature  of  these  lours.  which  (as 
Ijiuise  iiin  in  in  in  was  lln-  lirsl  lo 
|ioi  11 1  mi  I  )  art-  I  In-  011 1 >  ones  in  tow  n 
where  >ou  do  much  silling  down- 
all  of  it  in  chairs  of  different  nation- 
alities! 


With  the  Fourth  of  July  coming  up. 
\vi'  thought  we'd  find  mil  for  you  what 
to  do  about  the  flag     from  a  man  who 

BLACK    sl\K 


x} 


Old  Glor)  1-  the  firsl  fla«  up  each  day, 
the  last  down  .it   Rockefeller   Plaza. 

ought  10  know.  He's  a  worried-looking 
man  named  Ed  Fitch,  and  he's  in 
charge  of  all  the  60  flags  that  fly  down 
below  us  here  in  Rockefeller  Plaza:  the 
l  S.  flag  the  first  to  go  up  in  the 
morning,  the  last  to  come  down  in  the 
evening  from  a  1  >r  than  the 

others.  If  you'n  ■  'le,  Ed  told 

11s.  run  the  flag  up  briskly  at  sunup; 
lower  it  "slowly  and  ceremoniously" 


at  sundown    It  ■  a  line 

from  tin-  house,  han.'  it  with  lb 
studded   blue   union 

ndow . 
il  wil li  the  unii n 
I  ■.  e  us  a  lot  more  do's  and  don'l  -. 

bul  those  an  lln  101  lanl    It 's 

no  vvi  ndei  he  l<x>ks  v. 

teeortiiiiM  Inn  reeent  st  ml\  .  tlalinit 
nrohlems  ml*'  ltmh  on  ihv  list  of 
t een -n l!<-  worries.   Heplies  shou    tlmt 

I  mil  ft  Itl  hoys  ilim't  hart'  n  "uirl 
friend,"  1  out  i>{  III  uirls  m<-  rr/uriiiv 
"dateless.""  .  .  .  The  three  rnajoi 
complaints  o)  college  Httitlents,  fic- 
rorditift  to  <i  recent  slmly,  eoneern: 
I  fnnu  1 1111  Iiin  n .  rsperially  m  the 
first  1  it  a  \  furs :  L'  1  In-  1  in  jn-i  suiNi/i  1  \ 
nl  the  lurfte  university:  ■!  —  the  lm  I. 
nl  stimulus  to  aelire,  indepentlent 
I  In  11 1,  in  u. 

Don'l  think  maga/.ine  people  arcn'l 
suhjeel  lo  occupational  hazards, 
lor  insluncc,  when  Joe  IJil'ietro 
was  photographing  tor  this  month's 
Mow  Young  Vmerica  Lives,  In-  look 
a  two-dav  cruise  ahoanl  lli<-  I  *>s; 
I 'allot  to  catch  ('lay  Inscoe  at  sea.  \i 
li\  e-l  liirl  >  I  lie  lirsl  clay,  on  going  lo 
his  quarters,  lull  of  a  heartv  ham 
dinner  he'd  jusl  finished  with  the 
eri-w .  he  found  a  command  invita- 
tion from  tin-  captain  lor  dinner  at 
si\  0'1-loek  !  Vs  Joe  remembers,  il  was 
roast  chicken. 

Fellow  who  works  (or  tin  playing-card 
pi  nph    g«f<    us  t!h  st 
cent  of  adull  Americans  play  cards.  Ordt  r 
of  popularity :  Canasta.  Contract  Bridgt , 
Pinochle,  Poker,  Rummy. 
Samba  is  seventh,  but  com- 
ing up  fast,  thi   man  said. 
Just  passed  Fin   Hundred 
last  fall. 


When  Sub-Deb  editor 
/{nth  I  inter  was  leaving 
Hawaii  lor  home  reeenllv  . 
the  whole  Sub-Deb  Club 
of  1 1  i  lo.  oil  1  he  island  of 
Hawaii,  came  to  the  air- 
port to  sit  her  off.  bring- 
ing her  exquisite  his  <>f 
rich  brown  orchids.  "We 
make  them  ourselves." 
ihev  told  Ruth,  "lor 
w  eil  il  i  n  n.  s  .  birthdays 
anil  farewell  parlies.  It's 
how  we  earn  our  pocket 
mono)  lure.  \\  e  like  il 
better  than  babv — it- 
t  in:.'  !" 


/  ,11.1  Fredericks' 

lo    |(X)| 


eilerii  ks  ■  lefl  I    md   I  li 

■    and  in  1  lie  same  dress. 

daughter    Devon,    al 

save   a    dr« 

■;  her  in  it. 
She  may  have  a 
tiling  lau-r  on  with  Tina's  idea. 

Surreys  slum  that  Til  out  <>/  every 
lllll  pipes  ^iiltl  for  sift  purjHises  tire 
purchased  li\    women. 


Ruth  Imler  (standing  I  lidu 

1  law. iii.  Sul  1- Del  1  C.\u\>  v,liu  made  the  lei  she  «ears 


x: 


is  v^ 


K>   DOKOIin     I  Wll  »    KOHI  |{  |> 

S('  young  ...-<»  Ixuutifwl  .  .      mi  in  mulou»l>   in  I..m  ! 
Beginning  a  new  novel  uIm>iiI  lit.    pnurr-  un<|  il,,    -.  vcntccn-vcur-old  I..  ... 

w  ho-e  slor>    li.i-   Ih  .  n   .  .;ll.  .1 
the   gn*utf*l    Iom     -lor\    e\er   written. 

I  ll(»l     l»\H  I    Ol     I  |\| 


On  a  summer  morning  when  the 
gardens  at  Tintagel  were  bloom- 
ing \n  i  t  h  foxglove.  King  Mark  of  (  orn- 
wall  emerged  from  the  eastle  and 
walked  toward  a  little  preen  sheltered 
In  yew  tree-.  He  was  -till  a  young 
man.  and  handsome,  and  in  his  plum- 
colored  kilts  and  short — word  he  had 
an  air  ol  elegance  becoming  to  his 
slender,  rather  short  figure. 

Five  or-six  ladies  were  sitting  on  stone 
benches  under  the  yew  tree-.  I  hey 
were  tile  attendant-  of  Mark*-  -i-ter 
Elizabeth,  Princess  of  Cornwall.  Eliza- 
beth sat  with  them,  and  beside  her  was 
Mai:aii.  her  |>rie-t . 

"Good  morning.  my  lady."  Mark 
said. 

Elizabeth  rose,  "(mum)  morning.  m> 
lord."  She  was  dark,  as  he  was.  deli- 
cately made,  and  would  have  seemed  a 
child  except  for  the  full,  finelj  pleated 

Copyright.  L9S3.  b>   Dorothv  Jame-  l 


-kirt  she  wore  and  the  draped  tunic 
which  \sa-  fastened  at  the  shoulders 
u  it  h  preat  pill  brooches.  The  dress  \»  a- 
too  heavy  and  mufTling  tor  her  sliphl 
curves.  \nd  the  amber-and-amethysl 
necklace  and  bracelets  of  bronze  over- 
weighed  her  beauty,  too.  and  pave  her 
the  appearance  of  a  pirl  masquerading 
in  women's  clothe-.  She  did  not  care 
lor  these  massive  pieces,  and  wore 
them  onl\  to  satisfy  her  brother.  \t 
sixteen,  she  had  been  mistre —  of 
Tintagel  castle  for  a  year,  and  realized 
she  had  resigned  her  right  to  please 
herself  when  she  a — timed  her  olln  e. 

She  -tood  before  the  king  unsmiling. 
her  eves  lowered.  The  ladies  had  fallen 
-dent   too. 

"I  have  come  to  inform  you."  Mark 
said,  "that  a  runner  arrived  a  while 
ago  \»  ith  news  that  knights  from  Lyon- 
n esse  will  be  at  the  castle  by  sundown. 
I  ha\e  promised 


7/ yon  hold  me  I  shall  never  tell  you  anythins."  she  said. 
'If  you  hold  me.  it  trill  only  be  because  I  let  yoi 
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SHE  was  at  the  dining-room  table  memorizing 
geometr)  theorems  and  their  proof.  The  win- 
dows were  open  and  the  scent  oi  daphne  mingled 
with  the  siiu'll  of  a  lish  baking  for  dinner.  Il  was 
about  lime  to  turn  on  the  lights,  but  she  kepi  post- 
poning it,  knowing  thai  if  she  stopped  studying  for 
even  a  minute  or  two  sin-  would  probably  stop  for 
good.  Her  mother  and  her  mother's  friend,  Mrs. 
Agnew,  were  visiting  in  the  living  room.  The)  kept 
their  voices  low,  lint  since  the  two  rooms  were 
separated  onl)  li\  an  archwaj  she  couldn't  help 
hearing  them.  \\  hen  one  word  began  to  be  re- 
peated she  looked  up  from  her  geometry  and  really 
listened. 

"Boys!"  Mrs.  \gnew  said,  once  more  using  the 
word  that  had  caught  her  attention.  "If  an)  other 
idea  e\  er  enters  Joan's  head  1  don't  know  it."  Joan 
was  Mrs.  \gnew's  daughter  and  Virginia's  friend. 
She  continued,  1  don  I  know  what  s  happened  to 
girls  nowadays.  When  1  was  fifteen  I  didn  t  know 
boys  existed. 

Virginia  awaited  her  mother's  reply  with  interest, 
but  Mrs.  Ilanrahan  had  nothing  to  say  of  her  own 
youth.  Instead,  she  said  pensively,  "1  don't  sup- 
pose we  really  appreciate  how  luck)  we  are  with 
Virginia.  She's  never  given  us  a  minute's  worry. 
In  that  regard,  I  mean."' 

\  irginia  is  just  like  I  was.  Mrs.  Vgnew  agreed. 
"Bo)  -  don't  exist  for  her." 

I  expect  that  s  perhaps  carrying  it  a  little  too 
far,"  Mrs.  Hanrahan  admitted.  "But  she  does  have 
so  main  other  interests.  She  debates.  She  plays 
basketball.  And  lhi>  spring  she's  mad  about  track 
meets." 

Mrs.  \gneu  sighed  so  strongly  the  sound  carried 
clear  to  the  dining  room.  "Well,  don't  rub  il  in, 
Helen.  Virginia  is  a  girl  in  a  thousand.  ^  ou  can  tell 
that  just  b\  looking  at  her.  She'll  marr)  late,  if  at 
all.  Be  a  career  woman  ol  some  sort.  I  can  see  her 
all  in  white,  a  lad)  M.D.  Devoted  to  healing.  Can't 
you?  There's  something  so  wholesome  and  out-oi- 
doors)  about  \  irginia.  The  wa\  she  loves  plaid,  for 
instance." 

Mrs.  Ilanrahan  said.  I  won  t  prophes)  about 
the  future,  Kay,  but  I  do  admit  it's  a  pleasure  io 
have  the  boy  business  postponed  lor  a  while." 

The  interior  conversations  of  \  irginia  Ilanrahan 
started,  consciously,  the  spring  she  was  fifteen.  In 
an  Vpril  twilight,  the  delicac)  of  earl)  evening  and 
early  spring  mingling,  she  admitted  for  the  lirsi 
time  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  other  people  what 
they     were     determined     not     to     believe.     But     she 

didn  I  —  couldn  '  —-lop  for  a  minute  contradicting 
their  false  statements;  all  she  could  do  was  slop  do- 
ing this  out  loud.  The  (Continued  on  Page  74) 


Him  (In/  the)  get  this  picture  of  me?"'  she  thought. 
The  ni/in  outdoors  girl  in  u  plaid  skirt!"  /4 
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I  In-  |i  "  >k  III  liil   i\  i-     -.nil  i  leal  Iv,   1  oil  ll 

I  ll  1 1  u  .1-  is  el  I  .il  |i-i   Inn.  -  In    |  in  l.i  .1  ii  1 1  I  hi   In  ii-  1 1    in  •  l 

stroking  ii  through  Ihi  I'lmi'l  li.ni  will  notion. 

//   v  In  i  mi  ■  '  lit  Willi  a 

I I  i.i  I    li.nl   III  illllMU'   In  ill  '   Willi   I"    '  I    Mill  .11  |i  I   1. 1   |'l 

u  il  1 1  .i  i  uniting  ■ ml  i  il  .i  |i.h  I  1 1  have  atlcndi 

li.nl  i  ml.  \\  omlcl  I  ul  1 1  ii  H-.  I!i  1 1  I  i  .IK  .  1 1  \\  .i  \  -  li.iil  .i  uiiiili-i  till  I  inn 
I   SU[)|)OSC  sou  laughed  at  all  his  joki  ' 

I  .nll\  llusliril  In  i  .i  L'l.iin  •-.    'Hut  <>l 
ul  1 1  iiini  ii  i-  ii  I  1. 1 ii-  1 1 1  the  dead  It  -in-,  villi  knots . 

(ielia  I  n  l  I  i.i  i  k  I  In-  retort  ihul  i  arm-  lo  1 1<  ■  i  li|>-.  I  lie  jol 

\l|l|\     \\    \  I  ll  1 1  I.I  III    -    |-f|  ll-l  lull  I'    III  II- I    .l|l|ll    .ll    In     I    JJI  I'll    -III -I'    nl 

humor  indeed,  liui  l.ollt  li.nl  -ii. hi. I  liiin  nots,  -urels.  ,i-  \%  1 1 1 1  <  -  — 
tli»-  while  orchitis  on  ihc  dre»ing  table.  I  he  -prat  "I  «pei  kin  I 
ones  on  I  he  chcsl  ol  drawers,  ami  the  over  tt  helming  irrat  "I 
roses  in  I  he  living  room  hevoml.  I  "ll\  i  oul«l  -•  "I  I  ami  il 
s  nil  shotted  resent  men  I  il  might  seem  like  ens  t .  Mil'IiI  even  . . .  he. 

\\  hat  i-  il  lomorrots  night?  \nolhei  [tarts  ? 
Lolh  -  -mill-  hecamc  secret.  She  lowered  hei  gaze.     No, 
|ii-t  .  .  .  dinner." 

For  two?" 

\n-ii  I  \uii  inquisitive?     Lolh  finished  undressing  and 
jiu  I  In  I  down  the  covers  ol  the  turn  hed.     \\  ell.  il  -  ,i  refreshing 
change,  dear.  I  must  sat  you  seemed  to  Inn  I  n  .ill  rather 
boring  the  other  night. 

\  lot's  happened  since  Saturday,    Celia  reminded  her. 

Hasn't  il?    l.ollt  cooed,  smiling  her  sweetest  before  turning 
off  the  light. 

Settling  down  for  sleep  .main.  Celia  found  the  book  she 
had  been  reading  earlier  still  in  bed  with  her  and  with  a  sigh  placed 
il  carefully  on  the  floor.  Goof.  Lunkhead.  Hon  do  you  knou 
there  wasn't  a  millionaire  for  you  at  thai  party?  Maybe  this  uas  the 
one.  the  one  not  to  be  missed. 
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'I'm  really  remarkably  icell  adjusted," 

she  said.  "I've  never  cried  for  the  moon. 
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On  its  terraced  hilltop  high  above  the  James,  Wilton's  noble  features 
plainly  place  it  in   the  great     American  mid-Georgian    tradition. 


Dales  of  great  early  houses  are  often  disputed  by  the  specialists,  but  no  longer 

the  date  of  Wilton.  For  while  this  house,  as  to  whose  greatness  all  agree, 

was  being  carried  piece  by  piece  from  certain  destruction  six  miles  away,  and  being 

marvelously  put  together  again  here  above  the  James  on  the  outskirts  of 

Richmond,  a  present-day  workman  discovered  underneath  a  section  of  bedroom  molding 

a  penciled  message  from  the  past:  "Sampson  Darrell  put  up  this  cornish  in  the 

\  ear  of  our  Lord  1753."  So  the  Wilton  date  was  settled.  And  we  can 

celebrate  right  now  the  second  centennial  of  a  house  whose  every  room,  from 

baseboard  to  "cornish,"  is  completely  and  superbly  paneled,  even  to  the  closets  or 

alcoves  that  (lank  all  eight  big  chimney  breasts— putting  Wilton  in  a  class 

l>\  itself.  That  the  house  is  still  whole,  and  as  hearty  and  handsome  as  it  was 

when  the  William  Randolph  Ill's  built  it,  and  all  manner  of  legendary  Americans 

were  frequent  visitors,  is  due  to  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  the  State 

of  Virginia    They  deserve  a  celebration  themselves.  «'►   nK  ATT 

Architectural  Etlitoi  of  the  Journal 
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Above  the  oxbow  chest  of  drawers  between 
the  windows  of  the  Wilton  sitting  room,  a 
finely  decorated  Queen  inne  minor  sets 
the  period  oj  the  mansion,  carried  further 
by  the  two  I  'irginia-ma'dc  Hepplewhite 
shield-back  chairs.  \'otice  there  are  no 
mantelpieces  in  II  'ilton;  simply  fireplace 
facings  of  marble,  in  the  Queen  .  inne  style. 


The  child's  Sheraton  field  bed  and  the 
babys  Hepplewhite  field  crib,  both  can- 
opied with  hand-tied  net  and  laid  with  blue- 
and-ivhite  hand-woven  spreads,  give  an 
airy  brightness  to  the  Wilton  nursery  thai 
is  connected  by  a  small  circular  sluirease 
with  the  parents'  bedroom  below.  The 
nurse's  chair  is  an  early  "bannister  hue/,." 


The  paneling  of  heartwood  pine  in  the 
great  drawing  room  is  of  manorial  magnifi- 
cence. Over  the  fireplace  between  the  pan- 
eled alcoves  hangs  the  portrait  of  Wilton's 
builder.  William  Randolph  III;  on  the  left 
wall,  over  the  Chippendale  sofa,  that  of 
Ins  granddaughter,  Elizabeth.  Wing ,  hair. 
Queen   Anne:    tea   set.  Chinese  porcelain. 


AT  nine  Betsy  phoned  and  the  Men  weren't  there. 
i~l_  At  five  past  she  phoned  and  the  Men  weren't 
there.  She  kept  alternately  phoning  and  doodling  on  her 
pad.  At  nine-twenty  Mr.  Bergman  answered. 
"Betsy,"  she  croaked. 
"Betsy?"  her  best  boss  doubted. 
"I  know.  You  thought  it  was  Tallulah  Bankhead. 
It's  virus.  Struck  last  night.  The  doctor's  left  a  miracle 
drug.  I  hate  to  leave  you  in  a  hole  with  those  horses!" 

This  wasn't  delirium.  Mr.  Bergman  had  a  job  building 
a  stable  for  New  York's  Police  Department.  And 
Betsy'd  promised  to  look  into  horses  for  him.  Their  facts 
of  life,  relevant  to  planning.  It  wasn't  the  usual  thing 
for  a  secretary.  But  then,  Betsy  wasn't  a  usual 
secretary.  She  was  the  eagerest  of  secretarial  beavers. 

Mr.  Bergman  groaned.  "This  office  will  go  mad. 
And  just  when  I  have  nonstop  appointments."  Then  he 
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He  was  Betsy's  ideal  in  every  way  —  but  he  already  had 


an  ideal  Girl. 


remembered  to  have  sympathy.  ''Forget  it.  Get  well  fast. 
Wait  a  minute — here  comes  Mr.  Knight." 

Mr.  Knight  was  more  hectically  reproachful.  "You 
certainly  picked  a  swell  time  for  it,"  he  told  her. 
"Mrs.  Flanders  is  having  a  baby!" 

"Right  in  the  middle  of  the  house?"  gasped  Betsy. 
The  Flanderses'  house  was  midway  through  construction. 

"Means  new  plans,"  Mr.  Knight  said.  "And  no  one 
here  to  call  contractors." 

"I'm  sorry.  It's  awful!"  she  grieved  hoarsely. 

"Well,  I  guess  you  can't  help  it,"  he  conceded. 

Having  broken  her  news,  she  lay  back  in  bed,  feeling- 
as  the  ads  say — three-ways-terrible.  She  was  hot  and 
cold,  she  ached  and  she  worried.  She  was  never  one 
to  let  people  down.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  the 
original  Girl  Who  Gets  Let  Down.  In  swift  succession 


a  slight  parade  of  people  who  had  rather  dramatically 
let  her  down  seemed  to  flit,  fever-bright,  across 
the  ceiling  of  her  bedroom. 

First,  her  sister  Marie  of  the  violet  orbs  and  the 
lashes  almost  long  enough  to  sweep  things  with.  "Oh, 
Betsy,"  she  was  nagging  in  her  fascinating  way, 
"rio  it  for  me!"  And  their  parents  chorused, 
"Do  it  for  her!"  For  the  apple 
of  their  eye,  their  sweet 

(Continued  on  Page  66) 
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ther  was 


At  four  davs.  with  eyes  Still  shut. 
Dacca  ami  Raniganj  were  contented 
little    tigers   waiting   for   their  dinner. 

The  jungle  was  never  like  this!  Noth- 

ng  like  a  heating  pad  for  real  comfort 

on  a  eold  night.  Raniganj  and  Dacca. 


NEW  YORK  ZOOLO 


Even  Bagheera,   the  black  leopard   (a  "nat- 
ural  killer"),   grew  gentle.   Lions,   Limpopo    \ 
and  Zambesi,  bid  for  some  of  the  attention.     I 
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l he  fiercest  beasts  <>/  the  jungle  became  gentle 

when  Helen    Martini  raised  baby  tigers 
on  loving  care  and  nursing  bottles. 


I  H  \v  married  in  \<> .',:'  and  two  yeai  -  latei  m\ 
hopes  In  raise  .1  famil)  became  bright.  \s  ever) 
woman  dreams  and  plans  for  llie  future  ol  her 
unborn  child,  I  was  no  exception.  I  was  radianl 
with  jo)  from  morning  until  night,  sewing,  buy- 
ing and  preparing,  never  mire  giving  failure  or 
unhappiness  a  [bought.  ( I11K  after  I  lost  mj 
baby  and  the  doctors  told  me  I  could  ihmi  have 
another  did  I  realize  the  lull  meaning  ol  those 
words.  Kortunatch  I  found  ni\  doctor*  advice 
In  lnnl  a  hobb)  vci)  eas)  to  follow  I  made  in\ 
home  m\  hobby.  I  had  always  been  fond  ol 
cooking,  -11  with  m\  kitchen  as  a  workshop,  and 
cookbooks  as  weapons,  recipes  somehow  never 
seemed  to  fail-  at  leasl  in\  husband,  blessed 
with  a  good  appetite,  always  sun;.'  their  praises. 
Fred  was  a  jeweler  by  trade,  but  his  hobb) 
had  no  connection  whatsoever  with  his  job.  On 
week  ends  and  holidays  all  thought  of  glitter- 
ing stones  was  lucked  away.  \»  we  strolled 
through    the    Knm\    Zoo.   jusl  .1   stones    throw 


from   oui    Ilium      Fred    would   lnnl.   I01 
keepei  -  attending  to  llicjj    .  .,,  ,,,w-  ,  | 

I   would  like  a   job  like  il, 
•oi'l  I  knew   in  in  .    In  mi  1   iliat  In-  rcall)   meant  it, 
but    with    id.-   .  omirig   ol    M  norning    he 

was  back   to  bus)    Maiden  Line. 

'•    '"   ""l  up   work    lli.it    you   are 

tomed  to  for  work  r-ntind)  different,  Mo-t 
men  with  so  unconventional  .1  longing 
st'"e  it  and  live  linn  lm--  m  frustration,  but 
in. I  m\  husband.  One  day.  aftei  coming  home 
from  .1  \  i-n  in  ili,-  /,,,,.  I  could  no|  control  the 
urge  In  encourage  him  an)   i 

'II  working  in  the  zoo  would  bring  you  hap- 
piness,  wh)    iim 1   if)    to  gel    1   job  then   '   I 
the  fun  we  could  have,"'   I   pleaded.      I 
could  In-  like  1, ui   week  ends." 

I  was  llii-  ..in-  thai   was  ai  luall  u*»»%, 

•  in,l  tin-  inure  we  t.ilk.-.l  and  thought  ol  ibe  id.-.,. 
the  more  excited  we  both  became.  Id.-  ibougbl 
that  In-  would 


human 
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Here     »rown  to  lull  size     are  Rajfjui  and  H 
their  cage  at    the  zoo.    Huge   tigers 
beloved   Mrs.   Martini,    no  long. 
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Mrs.  Leonard  K.  Firestone,  of  Beverly  Hills,  California, 
in  a  white  pique  afternoon  dress  with  a  hlue  sash.  Her 
13-year-old  daughter,  Lendy,  wears  a  pale  hlue  organdy. 


«. 


Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  her  daughters,  photographed  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Nixon 
wears  a  two-piece  silk  dress;  Tricia  and  Julie,  7  and  5  years  old,  dresses  of  corded  cotton. 


mothers  and  daughters 


MAKE    K.\SIIIO.\    NKWS    FKOM    COAST  TO    TOAST 

From  the  nation's  capital  to  California  distinguished  mothers 
and  daughters  from  two  years  old  to  the  teens  dress  in  fashions  that  match  or  go  prettily 
together  in  color,  style  and  fabric.  Pink- and- blue  is  a  favorite  combination,  pink- 
and- green,  red- and- white.  Daughters  usually  wear  cottons — from  pique  to  organdy — 
while  mothers  choose  cottons,  linens,  cool  silks  and  rayons.  Straw  basket-bags,  taffeta 
sashes,  short  white  cotton  gloves,  white  sandals  and  pastel  kid 
slippers  are  midsummer  fashions  for  both.         By  Wilhela  Cushman 

Fashion  Editor  of  the  Journal 

Strawberry-trimmed  cotton  dresses  for  the  girls,  red  linen  for  Mrs.  Nixon. 


Mrs.HenfyF.Richardson,Jr.,ofPalm  Beach, likes  the  fash 
ion  of  co&l  printed  shantung;  her  teen- 1  r  daughter.  Ron 
nie,  loves  white  pique;  wen-  :i  \  hi.e  -up  icr.  red  *li  e- 
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^'rp-  I»oImti    I.  Sweeney,  ol    \,-u  lork.  chooses  palest  pink  cotton  for  2-  and  3-year-old 
1,1011,1  Aharon  and   lirenda.  She  wears  a  full-skirted  .Iress  ol    Liberty  printed  cotton. 
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Mrs.  Bertram  \ew   York  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  wears 

blue  cotton  dama.-k:    hei    chit  Iren.    in    pink   organdy  party   di 

Mrs.  Taylor  in  chambray,  daughters  Cynthia  and  Linda  in  white  cotton. 
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Dreaded  "mental"  diseases  of  the  pas! 

have  been  proved  to  be  physical  illnesses 
Now  comes  startling  new  evidence  thai  man)  ol  today's  mentally  ill 
even  those  cases  called  "hopeless"— 

may  be  cured  l»\  treating  the  body. 


B\   \LBERT  ().  MAISEL 


I   YEAR    ago    an    elderly    man    walked, 

I  sturdy  and  straight-shouldered, 
through  the  doors  of  the  I  niversit)  of 
I  Chicago's  Hillings  Hospital  and  out 
into  the  brilliant  sunlight  of  a  spring 
X  JL  morning.  He  was  one  of  more  than 
thirty  men  and  women  saved  from  a  pain- 
racked,  dragging  death  l>v  the  magic  of 
cortisone  and  the  boldness  and  uncanny 
skill  of  Billings'  famous,  tests,  surgical 
wizard,  Dr.  Charles  Huggins.  All  of  them 
had  suffered  from  far-advanced  cancers. 
spreading  from  their  prostate  glands  or 
their  breasts.  For  each  of  them,  the  sen- 
tence of  death  had  been  dramatically  re- 
versed by  a  single,  drastic  operation,  the 
total  removal  of  the  two  tiny  adrenal  glands 
that  lie  atop  the  kidneys. 

Yet  this  patient  differed  from  all  the  rest. 

He,  too,  of  course,  had  cancer  of  the  pros- 
tate. But  that  was  not  nearly  all.  For  more 
than  two  years,  until  September  of  1951,  he 
had  been  a  wildly,  violently,  hopelessly  in- 
sane inmate  of  the  vast  back  wards  ol  \lan- 
teno  State  Hospital. 

With  his  eyes  closed  and  his  bead  thrown 
back,  he  had  announced  himself  as  the  new 
Messiah,  delivering  endless  rambling  tirades 
to  all  who  came  within  earshot.  Between 
sermons  he  denounced  his  wife,  accusing 
her  of  wholesale  infidelities  and  repeated  at- 
tempts to  murder  him.  Day  after  day  he  en- 
gaged his  fellow  inmates  in  shouting  contests, 
threatening  their  destruction  and — when- 
ever the  attendants'  backs  were  turned — 
shifting  from  violent  words  to  even  more 
violent  blows. 

Precisely  because  his  case  lay  so  hope- 
lessly   beyond    the    reach    of    ordinary 


psychiatric  treatment,  he  was  selected  b) 
Dr.  Nathaniel  S.  \pter,  assistant  professor 
of  psychiatn  at  the  Medical  School  ol  the 
I  niversit)  i>l  Chicago,  for  a  unique  experi- 
ment, an  attempt  to  reverse,  at  a  single  blow, 
the  deadl)  progress  ol  both  hi-  cancer  and 
his  madness. 

For  a  month  ever)  aspect  of  hi-  condition 
was  studied  b)  a  team  ol  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists and  physicians.  Then,  raving  arid 
ranting,  he  was  placed  under  anesthesia  and 
Doctor  Huggins  began  the  long,  delicate 
process  ol  remo\  ing  bis  adrenals. 

Three  days  later,  he  sal  up  in  bed  and 
quietly  asked  his  nurse  if  bis  wife  might  be 
permitted  to  \  i-it  him. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  his  messianic  delu- 
sions vanished  completely.  He  ceased  to  seek 
out  argument'-  \silh  his  ward  mates.  He  be- 
gan to  comb  his  hair  and  brush  his  teeth,  to 
make  his  bed  and  tid\  his  mum.  His  wile- 
visits,  which  once  invariabl)  touched  oil  his 
most  violent  outbursts,  now  evoked  only  the 
hushed  conversations  i  I  a  once-more  affec- 
tionate couple,  intently  planning  the  re- 
building of  their  shattered  lives. 

Six  months  after  his  operation,  he  was 
well  enough  — both  physically  and  men- 
tally—to win  a  full  release.  In  the  year  since 
then  he  has  been  leading  a  normal  life,  re- 
turning to  the  hospital  only  to  replenish  his 
cortisone  supply  and  to  meet  the  psychi- 
atrists and  physicians  who.  together,  treed 
him  from  the  dual  doom  of  cancer  and  in- 
sanity. 

A  medical  miracle'.''  Undoubtedly  .  .  .  for 
this  one  old  man. 

But  the  psychiatrists,  surgeons  and  bio- 
chemists who  teamed  up  on  this  Chicago 


experiment  were  shooting  lor  far,  far  more 
than  the  cure  of  a  single  patient.  Their  ini- 
tial success,  small  and  experimental  though 
il  i-.  represents  the  first  human  pay-off  on  a 
long-term  effort  to  transform  the  most  hope- 
less and  widespread  mental  disorders  into 
clearly  understood  physical  diseases,  capa- 
ble ol  being  cured  or  better  vet. 
vented      l>\  medical  or  surgical  means. 

II  this  brave  hope  can  lie  even  partially 
achieved,  an  incalculable  burden  will  be 
lifted  from  the  heart-  el  all  mankind.  For 
the  sad  but  simple  truth  is  that,  while  p-v- 
chiatrv  has  chalked  up  remarkable  achieve. 
merits  in  the  treatment  of  neurotic  disturb- 
ances, it  has  made  woefull)  little  progress 
against  the  outright  psychotic  diseases  v>  hifti 
fill  our  menial  hospitals! 

Cold  statistics  can  never  express  the  true 
cost  ot  these  diseases:  the  terror  and  desola- 
tion of  those  who  sutler  from  them,  the  an- 
guish of  those  who  must  watch  close  friends 
or  relative-  enter  a  mental  institution  to  lin- 
ger, helpless  and  hopeless,  lor  years,  or  lor 
the  rest  of  their  twisted,  tortured  lives. 

i  el  even  the  statistics  are  trulv  -hocking. 
The  vast  warrens  in  which  we  confine  our 
mentally  ill  now  hold  nearly  700. 000  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  Each  year,  some  150,000are 
relea-ed:  seldom  a-  "cured,"  usually  as 
merely  "improved."  Each  year  death  re- 
leases 30,000  more,  often  only  alter  decades 
ol  misery,  't  et  the  Hood  of  new  cases  and  re- 
lapses  o  far  outweighs  both  deaths  and  dis- 
charges  that,  year  alter  year,  the  load  of  our 
already  jamb-packed  institutions  grows  bv 
more  than  20.000. 

Nearly  two  third-  of  all  patients  now  in 
mental  hospitals  tinned  on  Pa 
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CONCLUSION 


A  chill  passed  over  me  as  I  sal  by  my  fireside  and  I  though)  of 
-tX.  Mockingbird  standing  in  the  snow,  her  thin  face  raised  to  the 
windows  of  the  Coberley  house.  I  walked  to  the  window  and  stared 
out  at  the  frozen  world  and  at  the  dark,  ie\  waters  beyond  the 
stretch  of  wind-swept  beach. 

I  would  not  change  the  thing  I  had  done  to  Brett  and  to  Powell 
and  Aunt  Laurel,  but  I  could  do  a  small  thing  surely.  I  could  help 
those  who  struggled  against  the  cold  down  on  the  Spurney  land.  It 
Mas  an  easy  thing  to  say  that  Mrs.  Shieldstone  would  not  let  me. 
Hut  why  had  I  accepted  her  edicts  without  argument?  \\  h\  had  I 
not  persisted  in  what  I  knew  to  he  right? 

I  found  my  aunt  and  said,  "What  can  you  spare  for  a  family 
that  is  freezing?  What  of  Powell's,  of  Brett's  may  I  give  them?" 


She  looked  up  from  some  sewing.  "\  famih  freezing?  Mere, 
dear?  \\  hal  famih  is  it?" 

I  said.  "Aunt  Laurel.  I  will  tell  you  about  them  tonight,  but 
now  just  help  me.  Please  find  mi  two  warm  coats  that  men  can  use 
and  something  of  your  own  that  you  do  not  need." 

She  gave  me  a  long  glance,  then  rose.  "I  have  an  old  mantle 
that  is  poor  style  but 

II  it  i>  warm,  it  will  do." 

And  from  my  aunt  I  got  the  things  for  which  I  had  asked 
and  much  besides.  She  piled  the  sofa  high  and  Hendon  and 
McDonald   carried   the  mountain   of  clothes  downstairs. 

"I'll  drive  you,  Miss  Elizabeth,"  McDonald  said,  "then  I 
can  carry 
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E\  ER  have  a  picnic  on  the  beach?  There's  no  place  on  earth 
thai  I  know  of  where  you  ran  have  more  fun,  more  n 
light  (since  a  full  moon  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  prime  requisite  for 
such  a  party),  or  more  sand  in  the  shoes  and  on  the  eatables, 
than  at  a  real  old-time  picnic  on  a  beautiful  beloved  beach. 

Or  there's  the  hack  yard,  if  you're  luck)  enough  to  possess 
one  which  will  do  very  nicely.  And  if  you  have  hoarded  your 
spare  change  until  you  feel  you  can  splurge  on  one  of  those 
magic  charcoal  contraptions  that  do  everything  but  eat  the  food 
for  you,  why,  bless  your  hearts,  it  won't  be  once  in  a  summer 
but  a  good  man)  lovel)  evenings  that  not  onl)  the  family  but 
your  chosen   guests    will   he   right   there   to   help   or   not.   but 

anyway  to  share  in  the  g 1  time.   That's  the  idea.    How  does 

it  strike  you?  An)  dissenters  present?  !  thought  not.  So  <nve 
it  a  whirl  one  way  or  another,  and  don't  get  mad  at  an)  travel- 
ing mosquitoes.  Forget  them. 


By  ANN  BATCHELDER 


STUART-FOWLER 
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<^m  ta         f^MJ       <^*~ 


By  Ann  Batchelder 


'Storm  in  the  Mountains,"  painted  in  the  Swiss  Alps  by  Albert  Bierstadt  (1830-1902). 


1  Some  time  ago  Dorothy  Thompson  had  a  piece,  later 
quoted  in  Reader's  Digest,  about  the  pleasures  and 
beauty  of  growing  old.  It  should  be  rated  near  the  top 
of  our  Dorothy's  Journal  pieces,  indeed  of  any  of  her 
editorial  work. 

2  This  writer,  as  she  grows  a  little  older,  as  grow  older 
we  shall  and  must,  will  remember  always  her  golden 
words  with  appreciation  and  praise.  Do  read  and  re- 
read it.  for  the  good  of  your  heart  and  soul,  and  let  old 
age  come  with  a  song  on  your  lips.  It's  worth  it . 

'.I  Here  below  are  some  bright  ideas  on  cool  drinks  for 
the  scorchers  ahead.  And  I  might  add  that  you  will  be 
wise  to  keep  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  juices,  fro/en 
and  otherwise,  for  July  will  be  up  to  her  old  tricks  of 
sending  the  thermometer  skyward. 

4  Lemon-cranberry  cooler  has  a  refreshing  tartness, 
and  the  prettiest  color.  Pour  1  can  lemonade  concen- 
trate into  a  big  pitcher.  Fill  the  empty  can  4  times 
with  water  and  add,  then  add  1  cup  cranberry  cocktail 
and  mix  well.  Pour  over  cracked  ice  in  tall  glasses. 

H  T  to  tea  isn't  a  great  distance,  is  it?  But  iced  tea  to 
really  superb  iced  tea  is  often  miles  of  inferior  what's 
its  name.  I'll  give  you  a  way  to  iced-tea-lemonade  that 
will  turn  out  the  best  iced  tea  known  to  man.  To  1 
quart  very  strong  cold  tea  add  a  lot  of  ice  cubes. 
Then  add  6  tablespoons  lemonade  concentrate,  and 
some  fresh  lemon  slices.  Ah  ! ! ! 

A  Next  time  you  make  a  party  punch,  freeze  ginger 
ale  for  the  ice  block.  And  don't  forget  that  a  tall  glass 
of  grapefruit  juice  with  a  cinnamon  stick  for  a  stirrer 
is  something  to  talk  about. 

7  Now  about  that  first  course— always  bobbing  up  to 
taunt  us.  This  is  for  4  folks,  but  nothing  stands  in  the 
way  of  multiplying.  Thanks  to  arithmetic.  Start  with 
2  cups  seedless  grapes— and  divide  them  into  4  sherbet 
cups.  Add  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  to  2  cups  orange 
juice.  Chill  everything  thoroughly.  Pour  the  chilled 
juices  over  the  grapes,  adding  a  little  honey  or  sirup. 

II  A  little  minced  fresh  dill  or  a  pinch  of  minced  fresh 
basil  adds  something  to  a  mixed  green  salad  that  will 
add  something  to  your  culinary  reputation. 

fl  Continuing  the  salad  story:  Celery  cut  into  small 
rounds,  and  radishes  sliced  paper-thin,  tossed  with 
French  dressing  and  served  in  lettuce  cups.  Good  with 
the  cold-meat  platter. 

10  A  cross  between  buttered  beets  and  Harvard 
beets— serve  diced  cooked  beets  with  lemon  butter. 

11  Remember,  any  of  you,  a  color  known  as  "crushed 
strawberry"?  I  do.  Had  a  sweater  that  color  quite  a 
spell  ago.  But  now,  you  take  a  package  of  frozen  straw- 
berries, defrost,  and  crush  them.  Mix  with  them  2 
tablespoons  lemon  juice.  y2  cup  sugar  and  1  cup 
thick  commercial  sour  cream.  Mix  well.  Pour  into  freez- 
ing trays  and  freeze  2  hours.  Stir  twice  during  freezing. 


12  An  instant  dairy  product  rears  its  head  and  takes 
a  bow  for  your  coffee.  It's  a  powder.  Needs  no  refrig- 
eration. You  sprinkle  a  spoonful— or  more— on  your 
hot  coffee.  It  dissolves  instantly,  and  you  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  all  "creamed."  It  won't  displace  the  old  skimmer 
or  the  tin  pans  of  our  younger  days.  But  it's  awful  handy. 

ICt  To  a  cream  sauce,  fairly  heavy,  add  a  little  mus- 
tard, less  than  a  little  Tabasco,  and  a  tablespoon  of 
minced  chives.  Salt  to  taste. 

I  1  Having  accomplished  this,  mix  in  2  hard-cooked 
eggs  that  have  been  chopped  really  fine,  and  '  •_>  pound 
crab  meat.  Chill  thoroughly.  Shape  into  croquettes,  dip 
in  crumbs,  beaten  egg  and  crumbs  again.  Fry  in  deep 
fat.  If  crab  meat  is  your  dish  —  this  is  your  dish. 

!."»  First  chapter:  Green  beans,  green  beans,  who'll 
buy  my  green  beans?  Well,  when  you  do,  madam,  let 
me  sell  you  some  mushrooms.  Wipe  them  off  and  slice 
them.  Cut  off  the  stems.  (Save  for  soup,  maybe.) 

H»  Continual,  as  lots  of  good  stories  are:  Cook  a 
"mess"  of  green  beans.  Drain  well.  There  should  be 
little  or  no  water  left.  To  the  mushrooms,  sauteed  in 
butter  or  margarine  in  a  frying  pan,  add  1  cup  sour 
cream,  salt,  pepper  and  paprika  to  taste.  Add  the  beans 
and  mix  like  a  house  afire.  Heat  properly  and  serve 
very  hot. 

17  A  little  relish  that  travels  with  roast  chicken  as 
nicely  as  did  Damon  and  Pythias  is  made  by  crushing 
a  can  of  jellied  cranberry  sauce  and  adding  to  it  1 
teaspoon  curry  powder.  Chill  well.  You  have  no  idea, 
but  you  will  have. 

IH  Let  us  remember  that  for  some  reason  lost  in  the 
archives  of  time  fresh  salmon  with  an  egg  sauce  is  the 
main  dish  of  a  Fourth  of  July  dinner.  A  noble  dish 
serving  as  a  reminder  of  a  noble  cause. 

If*  Waffles  or  griddlecakes  are  best  with  maple  sugar 
or  sirup,  there's  no  disputing  that.  But  if  neither  is  on 
hand,  do  thusly:  Beat  to  a  frazzle  a  3-ounce  package 
cream  cheese  with  2  tablespoons  cream.  Now  add  1 
cup  of  any  sweetened  fruit  or  berries,  fresh  or  frozen. 
Use  liberally. 

20  To  the  list  of  salads  there  is  no  end— and  here's 
one  you  may  not  know.  It's  highly  recommended.  Mix 
together  lightly  1  cup  flaked  tuna,  J4  cup  diced  cucum- 
ber, '  ■>  cup  mayonnaise  and  2  tablespoons  chili  sauce. 
Serve  in  avocado  halves.  Garnish  with  lemon  and  greens. 

21  Something  new  under  the  sun?  Try  this  broiled 
chicken:  Combine  1  egg,  1  cup  salad  oil,  2  cups  vin- 
egar, 5  tablespoons  salt  (yes,  I  said  tablespoons),  1 
teaspoon  poultry  seasoning  and  '  i  teaspoon  pepper. 
Beat  with  rotary  beater.  Brush  the  broiler  halves  with 
this  sauce,  place  4"  or  5"  from  the  heat.  Turn  every 
ten  minutes,  basting  with  the  sauce  each  time.  Broil 
from  30  to  40  minutes.  Serve  up  promptly.  You'll  have 
a  crisp,  golden-brown  crust  and  moist,  tender  chicken. 


22  A  smooth,  well-seasoned  cream  sauce  is  a  fine 
stretcher  for  leftover  chicken,  ham  or  what  have  you. 
But  a  creamed  dish  needs  a  bit  of  crispness  to  add  tex- 
ture interest.  So— add  to  any  creamed  mixture,  at  the 
last  minute  of  heating,  about  \  ■,  cup  diced  raw  celery. 
Just  a  second  of  heating  is  enough  to  take  the  chill  off 
the  celery— and  you've  got  crispness.  Flavor  too. 

2JI  Have  I  told  you  this  before?  It's  worth  repeating. 
Cook  rice  in  bouillon  or  consomme  instead  of  water. 
Give  it  a  blush  with  a  sprinkle  of  paprika. 

2  I  Spread  thick  slices  of  tomato  with  mustard  butter 
and  broil.  Mustard  butter?  Just  add  prepared  mustard 
to  taste  to  softened  butter  or  margarine  and  mix  well. 

2.1  Chilled,  sliced  fresh  fruit,  and  chilled  berries,  for  a 
luncheon  dessert.  Over  the  fruit  pour  cream  whipped 
until  frothy,  and  spiced  with  cinnamon. 

20  Known  as  a  coconut -blueberry  snowball:  Scoop 
vanilla  ice  cream  into  balls,  roll  in  shredded  coconut, 
and  place  in  sherbet  glasses.  Top  with  a  blueberry 
sauce  made  so:  Bring  to  a  boil  1  cup  blueberries  and  1 
cup  water  and  simmer  3  minutes.  Add  4  teaspoons 
flour  mixed  with  s4  cup  sugar,  !4  teaspoon  salt  and  a 
dash  of  cloves.  Add  another  cup  of  berries,  bring  to  a 
boil  and  cook  3  minutes.  Remove  from  heat,  add  2 
teaspoons  butter  and  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice.  Serve 
warm  over  the  snowballs. 

27  Smoked  crab  meat  must  be  served,  as  an  hors 
d'oeuvre,  very  cold,  oh,  very,  on  toasted  fingers  of 
bread— or  on  sliced  tomatoes.  Good  as  gold  on  which- 
ever you  choose,  but  elegant,  I  assure  you. 

211  This  will  get  you  an  A  for  achievement,  especially 
with  the  younger  set.  Roll  balls  of  ice  cream  in  crushed 
sugar -coatedcereal  flakesmixed  withchopped  nut  meats. 

2J>  To  return  to  salads:  Cream  a  3-ounce  package 
cream  cheese.  Add  1i  cup  French  dressing,  mixing 
well.  Dissolve  1  package  lime-flavored  gelatin  in  hot 
water,  following  directions.  Cool.  Combine  with  the 
cheese,  add  1  tablespoon  vinegar,  >4  teaspoon  salt, 
1  cup  chopped  cabbage  and  \i  cup  chopped  green  pep- 
per. Chill  until  firm.  This  is  a  dilly  for  the  canasta  girls. 

JIO  No  denying  that  the  time  for  frozen  dessert  is  now. 
Mix  y$  cup  sugar,  6  tablespoons  lemon  juice  and  1 
tablespoon  grated  lemon  rind,  and  stir  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Add  slowly,  beating  constantly.  1  cup 
milk.  Then  add  1  cup  light  cream,  >3  cup  maraschino 
cherries,  chopped  fine,  and  2  teaspoons  maraschino 
sirup.  Pour  into  freezing  trays.  Freeze  quickly,  stir- 
ring occasionally.  It's  a  maraschino  sherbet. 

:ti  For  the  picnic  basket,  a  sandwich  idea  will  come 
in  handy.  Flake  1  can  sardines.  Moisten  with  1  table- 
spoon lemon  juice  and  2  tablespoons  tomato  catchup. 
Mix  well.  Add  4  olives,  chopped,  and  blend  them  in. 
Enough  filling  for  3  sandwiches.  Double  or  triple  the 
quantities  for  as  many  sandwiches  as  you  wish  to  make. 
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For  quick,  easy  Summer  meals-serve 

SOU  T  SiUD 

...  a  tempting  bowl  of  soup 
makes  everything  taste  better 


Here's  the  way  to  sta)  crisp  as  a  lettuce  leaf  even 
"ii  hottest  days.  Give  soup  the  role  of  main  dish! 
Serve  lots  of  salads!  And  keep  your  kitchen 
cool  .  .  .  your  family  happy  an,)  well-fed. 

Soup  is  so  quick  and  delicious!  Shown  here  are 
three  favorites.  Heart}  Beef  Noodle  .  .  .  delicate 
Cream  of  Mushroom ...  and  Chicken  Cum},,,,  of 
New  Orleans  fame.  \\  iih  the  soup  serve  one  of 
the  salads  the  family  like-  best.  Luscious  fruits, 
fresh  succulent  vegetables,  or  cool  shimmering 
gelatin  molds  taste  better  than  ever,  served 
with  soup. 

Soup  'n'  Salad  is  a  fine  summer  habit.  Try  it- 
it  helps  solve  hot  weather  meal-planning. 

A  MONTHLY  SERVICE   FEATURE   PRESENTED   BY 


SOUPS 
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to  inspect  the  north  port  this  morning.  I  shall 
be  back,  I  expect,  in  good  time  before  the 
knights  reach  us.  If  I  am  delayed,  you  will 
receive  them."  He  turned  to  Magan.  "Be 
present  if  I  am  not  here,  Magan." 

"Certainly,  my  lord." 

"Cod  go  with  you.  my  lady,  and  all," 
Mark  said. 

"God  go  with  you,"  they  murmured. 

When  the  king  had  left  them,  the  ladies 
began  to  talk  of  the  coming  guests  and  to 
wonder  what  errand  they  had. 

"Wait  for  us  here,"  Elizabeth  told  them.  "I 
would  like  to  speak  with  you.  Magan.  Shall 
we  walk  to  the  church?" 

They  moved  away  from  the  yew  trees,  and 
the  wind  caught  them  and  blew  Elizabeth's 
skirts,  and  worried  the  long  habit  of  the 
priest.  Magan  was  the  only  man,  except 
Mark,  of  whom  the  princess  had  any  knowl- 
edge, but  he  hardly  counted  as  a  man,  being 
old  and  womanish  and,  like  herself,  patient. 
He  had  been  her  priest  since  she  was  five 
years  old  and  had  taught  her  her  prayers, 
the  calendar  and  the  holy  hours.  He  taught 
her  to  read,  too,  using  his  own  books,  which 
he  loved  more  than  he  loved  his  life. 

"I  cannot  skip  along  the  rocks  like  a  lady 
of  sixteen,"  he  said,  puffing.  "What  do  you 
have  to  talk  about  that  hurries  us  so?" 

"  I'm  sorry.  Magan."  Elizabeth  slowed  her 
step  to  his.  "I  was  thinking  what  I  must  do 
to  prepare  for  the  barons  from  Lyonnesse." 

The  princess  had  a  household  to  watch 
over,  supplies  of  meat,  ale.  fish,  meal  and 
honey  to  tally,  a  sewing  room  to  manage 
where  clothing  of  wool  and  linen  was  made 
for  all  under  her  care.  She  served  the  drink 
at  meals,  carrying  the  cup  among  guests  and 
strangers.  With  her  ladies  she  medicined  the 
household  knights  when  they  were  wounded 
or  ill.  And  she  was  learning  to  weave  and  em- 
broider from  a  woman  who  had  been  sent  for 
from  Brittany  to  teach  her. 

She  was  young  to  handle  so  many 
duties,  and  from  time  to  time  she  forgot  one, 
but  not  so  often  as  she  might,  had  her  brother 
been  less  exacting. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  hurry  you,"  she  said. 
"Only  when  I  am  thinking  I  forget." 

"Why  are  we  going  to  the  church?" 
Magan  asked  her. 

"We  don't  have  to  go  to  the  church.  I  was 
tired  of  the  tattle  of  my  women.  I  said  the 
church  to  get  away  from  them." 

"Let  us  go  to  our  chairs,  then." 

Their  chairs  were  not  real  chairs,  but  rocks 
on  the  cliff  which  Elizabeth  had  discovered 
long  ago,  and  to  which  she  had  coaxed  Magan 
times  without  number  when,  childlike,  she 
had  important  secrets  to  tell  him. 

They  made  their  way  down  the  sloping 
head  of  the  cliff  and  stopped  on  a  wide  ledge 
from  which  they  could  see  westward  to  the 
blue  edge  of  the  world.  Below  them  the 
water  crashed  upon  the  slate  sides  of  Tinta- 
gel  Head  and  boomed  into  caves  and 
crevasses  and  tumbled  back  upon  itself  in 
rumbling,  confused  falls  and  spouting  jets  of 
spray. 

Elizabeth  helped  the  old  priest  sit  down. 
"Tintagel  is  beautiful  on  days  like  this,"  she 
said.  "  If  only " 

"If  only  what?"  Magan  found  the  wind 
chilling,  and  wrapped  his  arms  in  the  folds 
of  his  cape. 

"If  only  my  brother  were  satisfied." 

I  his  was  a  matter  on  which  Magan  had  no 
business  to  hold  an  opinion.  But  he  thought 
of  Mark,  and  wondered  whether  there  was 
not  something  in  all  kingship  to  make  the 
men  who  bore  it  restless  and  fretful.  Mark 
was  better  situated  than  some  kings  of 
Britain— Meliodas  of  Lyonnesse,  for  ex- 
ample. Mark  owned  the  largest  and  strongest 
castle  in  the  west,  built  on  a  promontory 
shouldering  into  the  sea.  And  as  Elizabeth 
said,  his  land  was  beautiful.  But  for  all  its 
cliffs  and  rainbow  colors.  Mark  quarreled 
with  it,  or  with  the  destiny  which  had  flung 
him  down  in  a  country  of  farmers  and  fisher- 
men and  countrified  knights  who  were 
laughed  at  by  King  Arthur's  men.  It  was  re- 


mote from  Camelot  and  the  ports  of  the  east 
where  merchants  and  warriors  and  foreign 
princes  landed  with  news  of  the  world.  No, 
Magan  thought,  Cornwall  was  not  the  land 
for  an  ambitious  man. 

"This  spot  makes  me  feel  like  a  little  girl," 
Elizabeth  said,  "when  you  used  to  tell  me 
stories."  The  trouble  which  had  been  haunt- 
ing her  nights  rushed  into  her  mind  with 
fresh  pain.  "Will  you  tell  me  something  be- 
fore I  go  in  to  prepare  for  the  guests,  Magan? 
I  haven't  anyone  to  talk  to  but  you.  Tell  me 
why  the  knights  are  coming  from  Lyon- 
nesse." 

Magan  pushed  his  hands  into  his  sleeves. 
"I  am  a  priest  and  a  foreigner  in  Cornwall, 
my  daughter.  How  can  I  tell  you  anything  of 
court  matters?" 

"But  you  know.  I  know  you  know.  I  have 
no  friend  but  you,  and  if  you  refuse  to  help 
me  I  have  no  friend  at  all."  While  he  hesi- 
tated, she  said,  "In  the  spring  when  my 
brother  went  up  to  Camelot  with  King 
Meliodas  to  keep  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  I 
know  they  talked  about  me.  It  was  settled 
then,  wasn't  it?" 

"My  lady  —  "  Magan  begged  her  help- 
lessly. 

"Oh,  Magan,  please!  My  brother  will 
never  find  out  you  told  me.  I  promise  you." 


Little 


111  Elizabeth    */«•/•  iirlmul 

A  girl  like  a  keepsake, 
Old-fashioned  as  lace, 
With  a  frilled  little  smile 
In  a  valentine  face 

Be  kind,  O  Kate, 
To  your  mother  and  lovers; 
And  God  rest  the  baby  boys 
Deep  in  their  covers  ! 


"If  anything  was  settled,"  he  said,  "I  sup- 
pose it  was  settled  at  Pentecost." 

"  I  knew  it,  I  could  feel  it  when  they  came 
back ! "  She  caught  her  lip  between  her  teeth, 
unable  to  hold  it  steady.  "When  is  it  to  be? 
Will  they  send  me  to  Lyonnesse  with  the 
knights?" 

"No,  no,  the  knights  are  only  coming,  I 
expect,  to  bring  gifts  and  letters  from  King 
Meliodas  asking  your  brother  to  give  you  to 
him.  These  things  are  done  with  ceremony." 
He  smiled  into  her  frightened  eyes. 

"Will  they  let  you  go  with  me?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  still  smiling.  "Without 
you,  I  have  no  church.  You  are  my  church, 
my  lady." 

"I  saw  King  Meliodas  at  Pentecost.  He  is 
big,  and  has  a  red  beard." 

"  He  is  a  good  man,"  Magan  promised  her. 

"My  brother  doesn't  care  whether  he  is  a 
good  man  or  a  wicked  one,"  she  burst  out. 
"King  Meliodas  has  paid  less  barley  than  he 
owes,  and  hunted  in  our  forest,  and  I  am  to 
be  married  to  him  so  he  will  have  to  keep  his 
duties  and  pay  the  tax." 

"Marriages  are  always  made  for  a  reason, 
but  that  doesn't  keep  them  from  having 
kindness  in  them,  and  loving  faith.  King 
Meliodas  is  brave,  isn't  he?  And  handsome? 
Many  ladies  have  to  marry  with  less  from 
their  husbands  than  he  is  ready  to  offer  you," 
Magan  told  her. 

Elizabeth  wiped  her  eyes.  "I  know.  I 
could  see  he  is  brave.  And  he  liked  me  a  little 
when  I  gave  him  his  cup,  because  he  talked 
more  boldly  and  boasted  of  Lyonnesse  and 
looked  sideways  to  be  sure  I  heard.  It  is  only 
that  I  am  made  to  go.  Why  may  I  never 
choose?" 


"Who  chooses?"  Magan  said  sorrowfully. 

A  long  silence  fell  between  them.  At  last 
she  said,  "I  shall  go  into  Lyonnesse  because  I 
have  to,  Magan.  And  you  shall  go  with  me.  I 
would  die  if  I  had  to  be  a  stranger  among 
strangers." 

"You  won't  be  strange.  In  a  little  while  it 
will  seem  to  you  that  you  have  never  lived 
anywhere  except  in  Meliodas'  house." 

She  rose,  and  Magan  looked  up  at  her  and 
saw  behind  her  slight  figure  God's  sky,  and 
the  blue  mystery  of  the  sea.  She  said,  "I 
must  call  my  women  and  go  in.  Give  me  your 
blessing,  Magan." 

They  stood  together  against  the  cliff. 
Slowly  Magan  made  before  her  forehead  and 
breast  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Meliodas  of  Lyonnesse  was  not  a  man  to 
care  whether  his  kingdom  was  great  or  small. 
He  was  clever  enough  to  appoint  able  officers 
and  turned  over  the  duties  of  court  manage- 
ment and  domestic  order.  Himself,  he  liked 
companions  who  would  spend  time  with  him 
hunting  or  fowling  or  playing  war  games. 

I  his  was  the  man.  this  broad,  sunburned 
fellow,  to  whom  Elizabeth  of  Cornwall  was 
married.  He  sent  his  seneschal  and  chamber- 
lain into  Tintagel  to  join  the  guard  of  knights 
with  which  Mark  provided  her,  and  met  the 
party  on  his  own  borders.  There  he  greeted 
the  princess  with  a  heartiness  already  assum- 
ing the  intimacy  of  marriage,  kissing  her 
and  assuring  her  with  a  laugh  that  in  Lyon- 
nesse they  would  feed  her  better  than  they 
had  in  Cornwall,  and  thicken  her  up  to  a 
queen's  proper  size.  And  he  ran  his  eye  over 
the  baggage  train  as  though  he  might  be 
wondering  what  goods  his  wife  brought  to  in- 
crease the  luxury  of  his  household. 

Before  they  went  to  the  church  Meliodas 
came  privately  to  her  and  told  her,  a  little 
embarrassed,  that  he  had  brought  her  a  gift. 
It  was  a  stalk  of  reaped  barley. 

"  It  is  for  luck,"  he  said.  "In  Lyonnesse  we 
give  grain  to  bless  a  marriage  and  make  it 
prosper." 

"I  shall  take  it  to  the  church  with  me," 
she  said. 

"Well,  you  needn't  make  a  noise  about  it. 
Here."  He  lifted  the  purse  at  her  belt  and 
opened  it  and  thrust  in  a  sprig.  "Keep  it  un- 
til spring.  When  the  new  barley  is  sown  we 
put  this  old  stalk  on  the  fire.  It's  for  luck," 
he  repeated,  "though  if  you  tell  Magan,  he'll 
think  the  way  we  do  things  here  is  old- 
fashioned." 

She  was  pleased  with  the  gift  because  it 
was  to  be  a  secret  between  them.  As  they 
were  married,  kneeling  before  the  cross,  she 
thought  of  it  and  touched  the  purse  where  it 
lay.  Afterward  Meliodas  gave  her  an  ivory 
comb  and  a  pair  of  bronze  bracelets,  and 
fastened  onto  her  girdle  the  ring  from  which 
hung  the  keys  of  her  office.  In  this  way 
Elizabeth  became  a  wife  and  Queen  of 
Lyonnesse. 

She  was  lonely  at  first  because  she  knew 
nothing  of  love  except  that  it  had  over- 
whelmed her.  Meliodas  was  a  fact,  a  truth 
around  which  she  could  hardly  stretch  the 
small  lore  of  her  girlhood,  its  dreams  and 
delicacies.  And  beyond  him  was  Lyonnesse, 
a  strange,  fiat  land  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  high  coast  and  salt  winds  of  Corn- 
wall. 

Meliodas'  presence  somehow  occasioned 
this  difference,  and  all  other  differences  too. 
She  feared  him,  yet  not  as  she  had  feared 
King  Mark.  Though  he  was  rough,  he  was 
good-humored,  though  he  liked  pleasure,  he 
was  generous.  More,  he  made  no  mystery  of 
love,  presuming  that  she  accepted  his  faith 
for  what  it  was,  and  would  love  him  as 
warmly  and  freely  as  he  loved  her. 

Yes  it  was  frightening  to  be  in  the  hand 
of  a  man  about  whom  was  always  a  tumult  of 
haste  and  huge  oaths  and  noise.  But  it  was 
exciting  too.  After  only  a  little  time  had 
passed,  Elizabeth  realized  that  Magan  had 
been  right,  and  that  now  it  seemed  to  her  as 
though  she  had  never  lived  anywhere  save 
in  the  broad  shadow  of  her  husband. 


This  knowledge  made  her  shy  with  Magan, 
and  she  sought  his  company  less  than  she 
had  when  she  was  a  girl  in  her  brother's  court. 

But  a  time  came  when  she  needed  Magan, 
when  she  flew  to  him  as  to  a  father.  This  time 
fell  three  months  after  she  learned  she  was 
with  child. 

"I  must  go  home  to  Tintagel,"  she  said. 
She  had  made  her  confession,  and  they  were 
emerging  from  the  chapel  into  the  garden. 

"Let  us  sit  down,"  Magan  said,  and  led 
her  to  a  wooden  bench  against  the  wall. 
"What  is  your  trouble?" 

"Magan,"  Elizabeth  said,  "there  are 
witches  in  this  place." 

"Have  you  met  a  witch?" 

"No.  But " 

"Or  heard  a  spell  being  cast?  Or  seen  a 
witch  fire?  Witches  are  children  of  the  devil. 
So  talk  no  more  about  them,  but  tell  me 
what  you  wish  to  say." 

Elizabeth  stared  at  the  parched  grass  bjn 
the  path.  "Something  is  wrong  with  Melio-1 
das,  and  whether  you  laugh  or  not,  I  think  he 
has  been  bewitched.  If  he  needed  my  life  II 
would  give  it  to  him.  And  he  would  have 
given  his  life  for  me.  too,"  she  said,  a  blush- 
rising  under  her  dusky  skin,  "for  he  told  mei 
so.  I  was  never  loved  until  my  husband  loveci 
me." 

"Yes,"  the  priest  said,  "that  is  the  happi- 
ness the  young  have  for  the  young — to  talk 
of  dying  when  living  is  their  business." 

"Only  now."  she  said,  "he  has  forgottei, 
that  he  would  die  for  me.  He  used  to  stayj 
with  me.  He  didn't  leave  me  for  anything.  Hi 
talked  to  me  about  everything  he  had  don 
since  he  was  a  child.  He  told  me  about  goinj 
to  South  Wales  to  learn  to  be  a  knight." 

"And  brought  you  his  sword,"  Magai 
murmured,  "and  fastened  the  baldric  arouno 
your  waist,  and  laughed  because  you  were  a: 
small  and  the  sword  was  so  large." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"And  now  he  is  restless,"  Magan  said  wit 
a  sigh,  "and  he  feels  left  behind  when  th, 
hunters  ride  away  in  the  mornings." 

"Now  he  leaves  me,"  Elizabeth  said.  "Bu 
I  knew  that  would  happen.  I  wouldn't  mine 
even  if  I  am  lonely  all  day  and  have  no  corr 
pany  but  my  women.  I  wouldn't  mind  whe< 
he  leaves  me,  except— now — he  goes  to  a: 
other  woman." 

"Oh!" 

"And  she's  a  witch,"  the  queen  said. 

"Why  are  you  so  sure?" 

"Because,    if   she    weren't    a   witch,   K 
wouldn't  go  to  her." 


^■agan  coughed  to  give  himself  time.  "Ai 
you  guessing  this,  my  daughter,  from  hint 
or  the  gossip  of  your  women?" 

"I  know  it.  I  sent  my  page  Gouvernail 
follow  him  when  he  said  he  was  going  huntin! 
and  Gouvernail  saw  him  leave  his  knigh 
and  ride  to  this  woman's  hall."  She  had  be 
trying  to  speak  calmly,  but  her  voice  trei 
bled  and  she  drew  big  breaths.  "Every hoc 
in  court  knew  it  before  I  did,"  she  said. 

"Wait  a  little,"  Magan  said,  "until  you''(( 
given  yourself  a  chance  to  think."  And  \\t 
attempted  to  tell  her  that  brave  men  lilji 
Meliodas  felt  ashamed  before  their  fello\:i 
when  they  lingered  too  long  indoors  livii'i 
women's  lives,  and  that  a  day  came  whi  s 
they  needed  to  silence  the  whisper  that  the 
had  been  captured  by  love  and  become  so: 

"That  may  be  true  of  other  men,"  si 
said,  "but  not  of  Meliodas.  You're  only  e 
cusing  him,  Magan.  I  can  excuse  him,  tc 
for  leaving  me,  but  God  will  punish  him  f 
running  after  this  wicked  witch.  And  th! 
frightens  me  so  I  can't  eat  or  sleep." 

"Who  is  this  woman?" 

"A  foreigner,"  Elizabeth  said,  venom 
her  voice.  "Her  husband  comes  from  Br 
tany.  He's  a  baron,  Meliodas'  liege  man." 

Magan  tucked  his  hands  into  his  sleeves 
gesture  he  often  used  when  he  needed 
search  his  soul  for  wisdom.  And  he  ask 
God  hurriedly  to  show  him  a  way  to  me:di 
the  happiness  of  this  lady  whose  content  viffl 
his  only  business  on  earth. 

(Continued  on  Page  50) 
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You  know  its  good 


ARMOUR 


STAR 


Bacon 


The  Armour  Star,  label 
the  world's  great  gu 


is  one  < 
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Individual  sandwich  loaves  — topped  with  Treet! 


are  party  refreshments  attractive  enough 

:ase  any  woman— substantial  enough  to 

any  man  !  That's  because  the  meat  is 

-two  layers  of  it!— the  delicious  blend 

der  Armour  pork  and  sugar-cured  ham. 

make  each  Treet  Sandwich  Loaf,  sprea 

slice  of  whole  wheat  bread  with  deviled 

cheese   filling.   Top  with   thin   slice  of 

then  a  half  slice  of  white  bread  spread 

filling,    then    another    slice    of    Treet. 

ate  top  with  cream  cheese  softened  with 

prepared    mustard.    You    can    make 


It's  another  of  Marie  Gifford's  favorite  recipes! 

For  many  oth<  r  new  nninj 

43  different  recipes  write  for  the  new  booklet, 
"Meal  Magic  with  Armour  Star  Pantry-Shelf 
Meats.''  Address  the  famous  home  economist, 
Mane  Gifford— Armour  and  Company,  Dept. 
613,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 
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All  she  seems 
to  know  is  NO^ 


ZOIVIE.'  YOUR  LIBERTY  <  WOW!  SO  KAIES  HUNG  A  ] 
SURE  IS  FOGBOUND.  EDDIE!  )  BAD-BREATH  TAG  ON  ME. 
BETTER  CHECK  IN  AT  YOUR  <  HAS  SHE?  HIT  THE  DECK, 
DENTIST'S.  MATE !_7  MR.  DENTIST!  HERE  I  COME! 


JUST  ONE  BRUSHING  WITH  COLGATE  DENTAL  ' 

CREAM  REMOVES  UP  TO  85%  OF  THE  BACTERIA  THAT 

CAUSE  BAD  BREATH!  SCIENTIFIC  TESTS  PROVE  THAT 

ATE'S  INSTANTLY  STOPS  BAD  BREATH  IN  7  ( 

10  CASES  THAT  ORIGINATE  IN  THE  MOUTH 


Just  one  brushing  with  Colgate's  removes  up  to 
85%  of  decay-causing  bacteria!  And  if  you  really 
want  to  prevent  decay,  be  sure  to  follow  the 
best  home  method  known— the  Colgate  way  of 
brushing  teeth  right  after  eating! 


LATER— Thanks  to  Colgate  Dental  Cream 


SINCE  COLGATES  AND  I  BECAME  SO  MATEY 
ITS  A  LIFETIME  HITCH  FOR  ME  AND  KATIE! 


Now!  ONE  Blushing  With 

COLGATE 

DENTAL  CREAM 

Removes  Up  To  85%  of  Decoy 
and  Odor- Causing  Bacteria! 


Only  The  Colgate  Way  Does  All  Three! 
CLEANS  YOUR  BREATH  while  it 

CLEANS  YOUR  TEETH  and 
STOPS  MOST  TOOTH  DECAY! 


GIVES  YOU  A  CLEANER, 
FRESHER  MOUTH  ALL  DAY  LONG! 


(Continued  from  Page  48) 

"She  is  a  witch,  isn't  she,  Magan?" 
Elizabeth  said. 

"Whether  she  is,  or  isn't."  he  said,  choos- 
ing his  words,  "the  matter  may  not  be  what 
it  seems.  You  must  trust  God  to  remember 
you.  He  has  given  you  a  child,  and  He  in- 
tends you  to  be  happy  with  your  child,  and 
to 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "but  you  think  she  is  a 
witch,  don't  you?" 

He  looked  about  wretchedly.  "Well  ...  I 
know  . . .  that  witches  have  tempted  men  . . . 
in  times  past." 

"Oh.  poor  Meliodas!  Poor,  poor  Meliodas! 
We  must  help  him !  What  can  we  do  for  him, 
Magan?" 

The  old  priest  said,  "I  know  only  one  cure 
for  trouble.  Prayer." 

"  I  shall  go  back  into  the  church  this  min- 
ute and  pray."  Elizabeth  rose.  "Maybe  it  is 
wTong  of  me  to  think  so.  but  I  feel  better  to 
knew  Meliodas  has  been  misled  by  nothing 
worse  than  a  witch.  If  it  had  been  a  woman, 
someone  like  myself,  not  even  prayers  would 
have  helped." 

Elizabeth  wore  herself  hollow-eyed  with 
petitions  to  God.  And  to  reinforce  her  devo- 
tions she  used  the  small  arts  her  women  told 
her  would  neutralize  the  power  of  evil  spirits. 
She  secreted  leaves  of  beneficent  herbs  in  her 
husband's  clothing.  She  even  hid  a  knife  un- 
der his  bed  in  order  to  cut  the  bonds  that 
bound  him.  And  when  the  months  were 
passed,  and  her  child  was  to  be  born,  she  be- 
lieved nothing  so  much  as  that  Meliodas'  neg- 
lect was  chargeable  to  a  female  fiend  out  of 
Brittany. 

At  the  last,  when  the  talk  of  the  women 
was  endlessly  of  the  baby  and  what  it  was  to 
be  named,  when  every  trifling  object  was 
thought  to  have  the  power  to  help  or  hinder 
pains.  Meliodas  felt  suffocated  and  of  no  im- 
portance. Morning  after  morning  he  called  his 
huntsmen  and  rode  into  the  forest.  One  day- 
alter  Mass,  Elizabeth  sent  a  woman  to  him 
with  a  message. 

"The  queen  asks  you  to  stay  at  home  to- 
day, my  lord." 

"Why?  Is  her  time  come?" 

"Not  that  we  know,"  the  woman  said. 

"I  have  word  that  there's  game  to  the 
north,"  Meliodas  answered  her  shortly.  "And 
when  there  is  game  we  must  go  after  it." 

He  suffered  some  dissatisfaction  in  the 
matter  of  Anna  of  Brittany,  understanding 
that  all  the  court  knew  of  his  infatuation. 
Self-reproach  was  a  new  sensation  to  him, 
and  as  he  rode  along  he  was  angrily  defend- 
ing himself.  Let  the  women  talk.  Though  the 
fact  that  Elizabeth  was  near  her  time  touched 
him  and  inspired  in  him  some  resolution  to 
see  less  of  the  lady  Anna,  he  could  perceive 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  at  least  ride  in 
the  direction  of  the  castle. 

He  waved  his  men  toward  the  path  he  had 
cb  isen.  After  they  had  ridden  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  a  hart  leaped  right  up  before  them  so 
close  Meliodas  could  see  its  eyes.  The  dogs 
began  to  bay  and  run.  and  Meliodas  spurred 
his  horse  and  galloped  off  in  the  lead.  It  was  a 
A-ild  chase,  and  in  a  little  while  the  king's 
knights  lost  sight  of  him.  None  of  them  quite 
expected  the  king  to  keep  on  until  the  game 
was  brought  down,  for  in  other  hunts  he  had 
left  them  to  ride  alone  to  the  castle  which 
they  did  not  care  to  approach. 

When  noon  had  overtaken  them  and  the 
sun  began  to  lie  toward  the  west,  they  headed 
their  horses  home.  They  rode  without  haste 
in  order  that  the  king  might  join  them  if  he 
chose,  but  they  were  alone  when  they  reached 
the  castle  of  Lyonnesse. 

They  were  met  in  the  courtyard  by  a 
woman  of  Elizabeth's.  Where  was  Meliodas? 
The  queen  was  ill  and  afraid  and  was  calling 
him. 

What  could  they  say  ?  The  woman  under- 
stood what  no  knight  would  tell  her  and, 
foolish  with  panic,  ran  back  into  the  castle 
and  into  Elizabeth's  chamber. 

"Oh,  my  lady."  she  said,  "the  king  has 
stayed  in  the  forest  with  the  witch  from 
Brittany!" 

Elizabeth  took  her  by  the  shoulder.  "Have 
they  said  so?" 

"Yes,  yes,  my  ladv.  I  asked  them." 


"Then."  Elizabeth  said,  "I  shall  go  there, 
too,  and  fetch  him  home." 

The  woman  cried  that  she  dared  not,  that 
the  forest  was  a  cruel  place  and  would  give 
them  all  their  deaths. 

"It  is  not  so  cruel  as  to  have  my  child 
when  my  husband  is  the  prisoner  of  a  witch. " 
she  said.  "And  I  do  not  ask  any  of  you  to  go 
with  me." 

No  one  tried  to  stop  her.  The  women  who 
attended  her  followed  her  a  little  way  into 
the  forest.  But  it  was  late  and  before  the 
trees  among  whose  branches  the  heavy  dark 
was  falling  their  hearts  refused  to  urge  them. 
As  they  huddled  together  one  woman  braver 
and  more  loving  than  the  rest  ran  forward. 

She  caught  Elizabeth  by  the  sleeve.  "My 
dear  lady,  you  will  be  lost!  What  if  your 
pains  begin?" 

"My  pains  have  begun.  Help  me.  Give  me 
your  arm." 

They  pushed  ahead,  feeling  with  their  feet 
for  treacherous  roots,  and  fending  off 
branches  that  pulled  their  clothes  and  caught 
them  by  the  hair. 

After  an  hour  of  this  groping  and  stum- 
bling, Elizabeth  said,  "I  must  stop  in  this 
place."  As  the  woman  eased  her  onto  the 
earth  the  queen  began  to  say  the  name  of  her 
husband,  and  to  foretell  that  she  would 
never  live  to  kiss  him  a  last  kiss. 

In  this  way  far  in  the  forest  Elizabeth  of 
Cornwall  travailed  with  her  child.  Her 
woman,  strengthened  against  terror  by  the 
need  to  do  what  must  be  done,  gave  her  such 
aid  as  was  possible,  and  when  the  child  wept 
at  last,  wrapped  him  in  her  own  cloak. 

"You  have  had  a  son,  my  lady,"  she  said. 

"Give  him  to  me."  Elizabeth  summoned 
the  will  left  her  to  hold  the  baby  in  her  arms 
and  to  speak  to  him  softly.  And  she  wept, 
longing  to  live  to  see  him  grown,  "Little  son, 
you  have  been  your  mother's  death." 

With  endearments  the  woman  tried  to 
comfort  her. 

"Watch  over  us  until  morning,"  Elizabeth 
said,  "and  take  my  son  to  King  Meliodas, 
and  say  that  I  have  named  him  Tristram." 
She  went  on  speaking  weakly,  and  the 
woman  realized  she  believed  Magan  was 
with  her  and  that  she  was  talking  to  him  in 
the  tongue  he  had  taught  her,  French,  say- 
ing. "You  will  understand  the  name  of  Tris- 
tram, Magan.  It  is  a  secret  way  of  calling  him 
triste  homme,  because  he  has  been  his 
mother's  sorrow." 

"Tomorrow,"  the  woman  babbled,  "King 
Meliodas  will  carry  you  home." 

"Tell  him,"  Elizabeth  murmured,  but  the 
woman  could  not  be  sure  whether  she  was 
sending  the  message  to  Meliodas,  or  to 
Magan,  or  to  Tristram  when  he  grew  old 
enough  to  comprehend  it,  "to  be  a  friend  to 
my  soul  as  I  hoped  to  be  a  friend  to  his." 

And  that  was  the  last  word  she  said. 

With  a  new  life,  and  one  that  was  finished, 
to  protect  against  the  cold  and  the  night- 
hunting  animals  of  the  forest,  the  woman 
wrapped  Elizabeth's  body  in  the  furred 
cloak  and.  cradling  Tristram  close,  sat  down 
to  wait  for  morning. 

At  dawn  a  search  party  of  knights  leading 
a  horse  litter  found  her.  "You  that  come  late 
to  do  big  things,"  she  said.  "See  what  has 
happened  to  Lyonnesse  because  you  lacked 
the  spirit  to  pluck  the  king  back  from  wrong. 
Here  is  your  queen  dead  in  the  forest." 

Some,  she  decreed,  must  form  a  guard  to 
accompany  the  queen's  litter  to  the  castle. 
The  others  must  ride  on  to  await  the  king's 
emergence  from  the  hall  of  Anna  of  Brittany. 
This  errand  was  not  much  relished  by  the 
knights  to  whom  its  performance  fell,  yet  no 
one  was  brave  enough  to  propose  that 
Meliodas  be  allowed  to  come  home  alone, 
and  learn  what  must  be  learned  in  his  own 
hall. 

An  old  knight  who  remembered  his  youth 
said,  "  I  undertake  to  carry  the  news  to  King 
Meliodas.  And  you,  my  lords,  turn  back  and 
wait  for  us  at  the  bridge." 

He  chose  to  ride  toward  a  spring  near  the 
wall  of  the  castle  of  Anna  of  Brittany.  If  he 
were  the  king,  he  thought,  he  would  go  to 
this  spring,  for  nothing  was  so  pleasant,  in 
the  early  morning,  as  to  bathe  in  cool  water 
under  a  colored  sunrise. 
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■  old  knighl   reined  in  hia  horse  and 
,  approai  h<  d  the  spring.  \\  hen  he  aw 
leeling  figure  ol  the  king  h<  waited 
en  Meliodas  had  bathed  and  mounted 
use,  the  knighl   rod<    forward    "My 
he  said,  "  we  lost  you  when  you  foi 
the  hai  i  yesterdaj ." 
ikI  I  lost  the  hart,"  the  kin 
mi  Iii    ..i\   I"  .in.'  .1  hai  I  was  all  in  the 
spot  i    "  I  was  belated,"  he  added,  un 
i)  icsiM  too  mui  h  explanal  ion. 
/lord,'    aid  the  knighl .  "  I  was  p 
you  were  i  rowned,  and  before  thai  I 
I  youi  fathei    I  think  I  have  loved  you 
than  any  knighl  in  Lyonnesse." 


king  looked  at  h 


1  \\  hat  ails  you, 


the  knight  said. 

"by  heaven,    I 
he  said  nothing 


■  old  knight  paused.  "  I  am  sent  to  tell 

hai  y<  tterdaj  Queen  Elizabeth  went 
he  forest  to  search  for  you,  and  was 
iken  l>\  Ihi  pains,  and  bore  you  a  son." 

the  forest  !" 

1 1  woman  was  with  her.  The  child  lives 
well." 

■  king  stared  heavily  at  him,  shaking 
ad  as<hough  he  could  refuse  to  hear 
[liusi  be  heard. 

id  I  am  to  tell  you,' 

the  queen  dud 

ow,"  said   Meliodas 
1   shall  "  and 

He  clenched  his  hand  around  the  bridle 
horse,  his  lace  growing  hot  with  the 
pumped  upward  from  his  heart.  In  all 
e  Meliodas  had  never  before  seen  the 
and  how  it  persists  into  the  future.  He 
not  think  or  speak. 
lly  leel  as  an  animal 
enduring  pain  until 
.m  abates  or  becomes 
1. 

his  numbness  he  rode 
lo  the  castle.  And  in 
me  that  followed,  as 
lained  the  burial,  and 
lasses,  and  the  chrts- 
r,of  his  son  Tristram, 
>ved  m  this  strange, 
ng  hie. 

had  no' appetite  for  the  hie  he  lived, 
e  would  wonder  for  half  a  day  without 
ig  up  his  mind  whether  to  ride  with  his 
is.  or  to  visit  countryside  farms  and 
:,  or  to  go  out  inspecting  his  roads  and 
;s.  Yet  he  could  not  mope  without  occu- 
i.  lie  fell  u>  hanging  about  the  castle 
.  watching  his  harness  makers,  or  the 
its  twisting  cord  for  the  salmon  nets, 
•  net  makers  in  whose  hands  the  awk- 
paddle-shaped  t<x>l  of  their  craft  be- 
an instrument  of  skill, 
tlie  first  tune  he  saw  in  these  artisans 
subject  to  the  pain  of  existence,  yet 
in  something  like  health  and  joy.  He 
i  lo  elbow  them  away  from  their 
les  and  take  their  work  into  his  own 
;,  and  to  feel  their  satisfactions  as  he 
red  their  tools. 

time  proved  to  be  the  medicine  for  the 
of  Lyonnesse.  A  day  came  when 
das  felt  running  along  his  nerves  a  sen- 
i  he  recognized,  the  sensation  of  being 
:lf.  And  as  he  became  aware  of  himself, 
came  aware  of  his  household  again,  and 
he  talk  still  Hew  of  Elizabeth's  journey 
he  forest  the  night  Tristram  was  born, 
iderstood  that  he  was  hotly  blamed  m 
latter  of  Anna  of  Brittany,  and  he  was 
.  Why  should  he  be  blamed  who  had 
ded  no  evil?  His  sin  was  only  to  snatch 
e  pleasure  from  a  world  in  which  pleas- 
as  scarce. 

vas  Elizabeth's  women,  he  told  himself, 
would  force  this  guilt  upon  him  if  they 
.  /  will  not  have  them  around  we.  he 
;ht,  either  the  women  or  the  child.  And 
dered  that  they  keep  their  quarters, 
:ome  before  him  only  when  they  were 
'or. 

|  all  that,  he  watched  his  son's  educa- 
and  took  care  that  he  was  removed 
the  women's  guidance  when  the  time 
,  and  put  into  the  hand  of  the  page 
'email.  When  Tristram  was  four  years 
jouvernail  was  made  a  squire,  and  on 
day  he  was  given  to  Tristram  to  be  his 
as  long  as  he  should  live. 


Old  dogs  nunc  their 
grudges  and  their  animos- 
ities, but  pups  fight  it  out 
and  then  are  right  in  for 
another  frolic. 

-JOSH    BILLINGS 


Though   M  ...hi  dwindli 
attended    I 

<  >n   a    I. iii    1 1 1< -i  mui.     in    ll 

slowly,  acio 

excepl  when  tin 

lor  oik    slat.    I'u i n 

he  approached  tl  ,;nl,||. 

A    M  un  Mehoda 

"  Well,  old  fat  hi  i.  what  l,i  in 
loin:  jourm 

"  1   have  come  in  a 
said     "  I   havi    com, 
youi  protection  as  fai  a     I 

gO  up  to  I  ,'llllelot  at    I 

"  I'll  take  you  and  welcome,"  the  kin 
"Tell  me  whal  errand  you  hav<  in  I  nit 

Magan    leemed  lo  galhci   I" 
answer.  "  I  shall  n  si  awhili    and  bid  .ood  b\ 
lo  friends  I  had  in  i  ornwall     \nd  when  ,i 
ship  leaves  foi  Inland  I  hop,  lo  return  to  ihe 
land  in  which  I  sjKnl  m\   youi  I 
death.    Meliodas    And  if  Co 
wish  lo  die  and  be  but  ied  in  Ireland." 

The   king   nodded.    "Make  ready,   llien, 
old  father.  You  know  when  we  .,  i  out  " 
I  here  is  i me  more  i luiu." 
"  It   is  granted,  too,"  Melioda 
peeling  the  priesl  to  ask  foi  monev  to 
him  on  his  joui  IK 

"  ll    is  aboul    the  prince,"   Magan  said. 

"Tristram.  I  have  instructed  him  a  little,  and 

he  has  learned   manners  from   the  women. 

and  from  Gouvernail  he  has  come  to  know 

the   nature  ol   horses   and 

hawks  and  dons,  and  what 

wcajxms   are.    Yel, 

Ma.  an    slowly.    "tin 

more.    He    has    gifts    little 

lads  (,|  seven  do  not  always 

possess.    I    ask    veil.    Meli- 
odas, to  send   Tristram  in- 


lelp 


loo! 


lo  1'iaiH'e. 

"  /  was  seln  ioled  m  Brit- 
ain! 1  learned  at  the  court 
ol  Siiith  \\  alesall  I  needed 
to  know  to  tie  a  knight 
Meliodas'  lace  mew  red 


and  a  king 
with  anger. 

Confronted  with  the  kind's  resentful  pa- 
triotism. Magan  chose  Ins  words.  "Britain 
lacks  nothing  its  sons  need."  In-  said  soolh- 
ingly.  "  But  strangers  trade  in  our  ix >i  is,  and 
we  in  theirs,  and  the  day  will  come  when  the 
prince  has  the  most  advantage  who  under- 
stands the  language  and  arts  ol  men  beyond 
his  own  borders.  Besides,"  he  went  on.  "not 
all  France  is  foreign  to  us.  In  Brittany  peo- 
ple of  our  blood  live  much  as  we  do.  The  men 
of  Brittanj  are  our  brothers." 

"Well."'  said  Meliodas.  still  milled.  "I 
thank  you  for  your  good  counsel.  Ma.an, 
and  I  shall  think  of  it."  Yel.  in  the  most  se- 
cret place  of  his  heart,  he  knew  the  matter 
was  settled,  and  thai  Tristram  should  be 
sent  into  Brittany.  Though  the  land  across 
the  Narrow  Seas  be  never  so  outlandish  and 
strange,  it  had  one  thing  in  Us  favor.  It  was 
a  long,  long  mile  from  Lyonnesse. 

KlNi.  HOEL  of  Brittany  received  Tristram 
cordially  into  his  court  family.  At  home. 
Tristram  had  been  surrounded  through  most 
of  his  years  by  women.  Learning  almost  be- 
fore he  could  say  his  name  that  women  liked 
lo  be  preferred  one  above  another,  he  exerted 
a  childish  tyranny  over  the  court  ladies.  Since 
Meliodas  paid  them  small  or  no  attention, 
they  spoiled  Tristram,  hoping  to  stretch 
their  influence  through  him. 

But  this  domestic  pulling  and  hauling  ex- 
isted in  Brittany,  if  it  existed  at  all.  only  as 
the  queen  permitted  it.  Tristram  discovered 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  that  this  lady 
could  not  be  coaxed  or  bullied.  None  of  her 
women  dreamed  of  disputing  her.  and  even 
the  king  accepted  her  as  an  equal  with  him- 
self. It  was  plain  that  something  lay  between 
her  and  KingHoel  winch  Tristram  had  never 
seen  before  between  a  man  and  a  woman. 
something  he  was  too  young  to  assess.  In 
his  seven  years  the  Prince  of  Lyonnesse  had 
not  yet  lived  in  an  air  of  trustful,  warm  and 
abundant  love. 

(Continued  on  I'.; 
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In  "Alice   in  Wonderland" 

M.ul  I  l.ittei  \  lea  p;u  i 

I  )ol  in 

"<  )ncc  upon  a  lime  111 
little  sisters,"  the  Don  m  in  ,i 

great    hurry,    "and   then    nai 
I  Isie,  I  acie,  and   I  illii 
ai  the  bottom  ol  a  well  n  ill  " 


'     • 


jfilice  had  the  right  idea 
about  nutrition 


Ai  k  i  knivs  that  no  one  could  live  on 
.  ireaele  < molasses)  alone,  or  anv  other 
single  food.  Indeed,  she  had  the  right  idea 
about  good  nuti  ilion. 

I  ven  loday,  unfounded  claims  are  made 
about  the  "magic  powers"  of  particular 
foods  Such  claims  should  he  disregarded. 
Authorities  have  proved  thai  good  health 
depends  largel)  on  eating  c  wide  variety  oj 
properly  chosen  tintl  propi  il\  prepared  foods. 
I  hese  include  meal,  eggs,  milk,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, enriched  and  whole-grain  bread  and 
cereals. 

Wow  much  and  whal  km. Is  of  foods  you 
should  eat  to  maintain  health  and  desirable 
weight  depends  on  your  age.  your  physical 
condition  and  the  kind  ol  work  you  do  \n 
older  person,  for  example,  who  is  not  phys- 
ical active  needs  less  of  the  foods  that  pro- 
duce energy.  He  should  have  generous 
amounts  of  the  foods  that  furnish  protein, 
vitamins,  and  minerals  essential  to  the  up- 
keep and  repair  of  the  body. 

Your  meals,  it  well-balanced,  will  supply 
these  and  other  necessary  elements  in  the 
proper  amounts.  Protein,  for  example,  is 
needed  to  build  and  repair  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  The  vitamins  and  minerals  are  neces- 
sarv  because  the)  affect  or  take  part  in 
main  chemical  processes  in  the  body.  Pro- 
teins, vitamins  and  minerals  mo  found  in 
mans  foods.  Good  nutrition  depends  upon 
eating  a  variety  ol  such  foods. 

Today,  scientists  are  learning  more  and 
more  aboul  the  various  food  elements,  such 
as  the  amino  acids  which  are  the  basie  com- 
ponents of  protein.  Research  has  shown 
that  there  are  some  22  o\~  these  substances 
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and  that  al  10  of  them  are 

In  order  to  obtain  then  :ncd  in 

protein    content    is    m 
been   found  that   ihe  amn 
full)  utili/ed  if  certain 
I  hese  facts  all  ; 
eating 

I  here  is  more  to  good  i 
ever,  than  simpl  I  help 

i  the  lull  benefit 
are  some  suggestions  that  . 

\\d\o  vour  meals  at  regulai 

Eat  slowlv  and  in  a  relaxed  atmosphere. 

Avoid  stren 

immediately  alter  eating. 

See  the  doctor  il  you  have  free] 
gestive  upsets. 

1  lave  dental  detects  repaired  promptly. 

follow   vour  doctor's  suggestion 
reducing  diets. 

Medical  science  has  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  role  of  nutrition  in  the  treatment 
of  certain  diseases.  In  fact,  proper  dietarv 
control  is  often  helpful  in  treating  diabetes, 
high  blood  pressure  and  other  cond 

The  immediate  function  ol 
however,  is  to  provide  vour  bod)  with  the 
cnergv  you  need  for  daih  activities.  Metro- 
politan's free  booklet.  "I  oo^.\  foi  the  I  am- 
ily,"  discusses  the  essential  nutritive  ele- 
ments, tells  win  you  need  them  and  what 
foods  supplv  them.  Bv  following  sensible 
rules  aboul  diet  you  ma)  have  longer  life 
and  greater  abihtv  to  enjov  it. 


Please  mail  me  a  tree  cop\ 
of   vour    booklet.    753-J,     \ 
"I  ood  for  the  Family." 


Name- 
Street- 
City- 


State- 


A  message  from  Lever  Brothers 
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You  ran  l»«»  a  baking  expert  if  von  just  follow  those  simple  rules 

New  work-saving  "Water- Whip**  >!«'(  Ihm!  on  I  if  possible  ho<*ause  Spry  is  HOMOdiEXIZED 


A 


i  IN  MOST  THINGS,  there  are  women 
wild  seem  to  have  been  born  with  a  special 
"baking  sense."  Vt  there  are  thousands  who 
miss  out  nil  so  man)  good  things,  just  because 
the)  have  never  discovered  how  really  easy  it  is 
to  hake  a  pie.  You  ma)  be  one  of  them. 

Today,  it  take-  no  great  talent  to  hake  a  pie. 
Ml  you  have  to  do  i-  follow  the  simple  rules 
worked  ..tit  for  \<>u  hv  the  Lever  House  experts. 
The)  guarantee  that,  with  Spiv  recipes  and  the 
Spr)  "Water-Whip"  Method,  your  very  first  pie 
will  he  a  success! 

This  exciting  new  short-cut  is  possible  only 
bekause  Spr)  i>  Homogenized  — that  is.  "'pre- 
creamed  —so  that  it  blends  quicklv  and  thor- 
oughl)   with  either  drv  or  liquid  ingredients. 

Of  course,  a  pie  must  taste  as  good  a-  it  looks. 
Since  Spr)  is  100'  <  pure  shortening,  v  on  ahvav  s 
get  the  full  aroma  and  flavor  ol  the  filling. 

Because  we  make  Spry,  we  believe  that  it's  also 
our  job  to  help  you  do  voiirs  a  little  heller,  and 
easier.   I  he  tempting  recipes  on  these  pages  have 
been  pre-tested  tor  you.  It  von  will  follow 
the  >piv    vvav.  we  know    that  all  your 
pie-  w  ill  he  delirious.  Happv  Baking  ! 


Cream- Hist  i*<>tuvh  I'iv:  An 

unusual  "party"  dessert  of  fresh  peaches 
and  cream— baked  together  in  a  pie! 

Make  I  unbaked,  unpricked  "Water- 
\\  hip"  Tie  Shell.  Peel  6  to  V,  peaches  and 
cut   in  halves,    \rrange  peach   halves,  cu 


1 


W 


side  up.  in  unbaked  pit-  shell.  Combine  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients  and  pour  over  peaches:  \(, 
cup   sugar.   2   tablespoons   cornstarch   or   Hour, 


Y$  teaspoon  salt.  T't  teaspoon  nutmeg,  y»  cup 
heav  v  cream.  '  -  teaspoon  vanilla.  Sprinkle  with 

'!  tables] ns  chopped  almonds  and  fresh-grated 

nutmeg.  Bake  in  hot  oven  |  100    F.)  45-55 
minutes.  Especiall)  good  served  warm. 

•/«/«  Turnovers:  You  can  use 

all  sorts  of  surprise  fillings  in 
these  flak)  little  pastries.  Won- 
derful for  a  picnic! 

Roll  "Water- Whip"  Tic,  rust 
dough  1 s"  thick   I  illustrated  he- 
low)  ...  (ait  oil  I   1"  squares.  I'  o  i  fill- 
ing, use  strawberr)  or  other  jam  or  a 
mixture   ol    orange   marmalade   am 
chopped  nuts.  I'ul   I  tablespoon  filling  on 
each  square,  a  little  to  one  side  of  centi 


cream  ...  Bake  in  very  hot  oven    (450°F.)    11 
minutes.  Makes  10  turnovers. 


hold  over  pastr)   to  make  a  triangle,  seal  edges 
together  with  folk.  Prick  top  of  each,  brush  with 


Mtlueberri/  Ai>etnr  M*ie:  Summer  ber- 
ries  are  in  season  such  a  short  time,  serve  them 
often  while  v  ou  can.  Try  this  juicy-rich  pie! 

Make  1  recipe  of  "Water-Whip"  Piecrust  (see 
below  I.  Divide  dough  im  half  and  shape  each 
half  into  a  flat  round.  Roll  one  half  about  l/^" 
thick  and  line  a  0"  pie  pan. 

For  the  filling,  mix  1  quart  fresh  blueberries, 

2'L.  tables] ns  Hour.  -  ;  cup  granulated  sugar, 

i  i  teaspoon  salt  and  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice, 
and  put  in  pastry-lined  pie  pan.  Sprinkle  V-i  cup 
brown  sugar  over  berries  and  dot  with  1  table- 
spoon butter  or  margarine. 

Roll  remaining  dough  for  top  crust  and  lay 
over  berries.  Trim  pastry  ' ■'•>"  beyond  pan.  fold 
it  under  bottom  crust,  press  edges  together  with 
fork.  Cut  decorative  slits  in  top  for  steam  to  es- 


The  Easy  S|»rv  ''Water -Whip"  Method  for  Piecrust 


"(-in.il  2-crusl  i»i<* 

?4  < up  Homogenized  Spry 
,'  i  cup  boiling  u  ater 
*    1  tablespoon  milk 

2  cups  all-purpose  flour 

(sifted  once  before 
measuring) 
]  teaspoon  salt 

H-im'h  |»i«'  sh«'ll 

.'  _■  cup  less  1  tablespoon 
Homogenized  Spi  y 

3  tablespoons  boiling  water 
J  teaspoon  milk 

1  '  i  cups  all-purpose  flour 
(sifted  liner  before 

measuring) 

1  j  teaspoon  salt 


IPut  Spry  in  medium-size 
mixing  bowl.  Add  boiling 
water  and  milk  and  break  up 
shortening  with  fork. 


2    Tilt  bowl  and  rapidly  whip 
with  fork  until  mixture  is 
smooth  and  thick,  and  holds 
soft  peaks  when  fork  is  lifted. 


'  ape  •  ■  •  Brush  top  ol  pie  with  a  slightly  beaten 
egg  white  and  sprinkle  with  sugar  .  .  .  Bake  in 
hoi  oven  i  125    I'.  I    »0-60  minutes. 


Meat  t'ii-  u  iih  Savory  Pantry  Tup: 

1  ven  in  warm  weather  you'll  want  one  hoi  ,1,-1, 
;il  dinner.  Round  out  with  ,i  green  salad. 

For6  -ci\  in--,  bu)  I  '  |  pounds  bom-less  chuck 
beef,  cut  ]  i  ._.  in,!,,.,  thick.  Trim  and  mi  ,,,  |" 
cubes  .  .  .   Mix    i  ,   cup  Hour.  2  teaspoons  -all. 

1  i   teas] n   pepper,   '  ■_,  teaspoon  celery   salt.   I 

teaspoon  paprika.  Roll  meal  in  mixture.  Brown 
meal  all  over  in  '  ,  cup  hoi  Spry  in  Dutch  oven. 
^'I'1  an)  Hour  that  remains:  then  add  2'.'.  cups 
boiling  water;  blend.  Cover  and  simmer  2  hours. 
Add  12  small  onions  peeled,  and  cook  10  min. 

Meanwhile,  make  Savor)  I'astry.  I  -e  recipe 
for  •"Water-W  hip"  Pie  Shell  I  see  method  below  i 
substituting  boiling  concentrated  consomme  for 
boiling  water  and  adding  '  ■_.  teaspoon  garlic  now 
Her  or  garlic  seasoning  sail  with  the  lloui  and 
salt.  Roll  dough  into  rectangle  a  little  larger  than 
the  baking  dish.  Turn  boiling  hot  meat  mixture 
into  10"  \  6"  \  2"  baking  dish.  Cover  with  Savoi  \ 
Pastry,  fluting  edge  to  attach  pastr\  to  dish.  Cut 
vents  m  top  ol  pastry  to  allow  -team  to  escape. 
Bake  in  very   hot  oxen   I  150    F. )   20-25  mill. 


i  said,  "Easy  as  pie"?  We  did!  Send  foi  the  honk  belou  and  see  {or  you 


-\>1V  FAVORITE  RECIPES". ..  Three.Recipe-Book*-in-One 

that  -how  you  how  to  be  a  baking  expert.  Over  100  different  recipes  foi  cakes,  pies. 

cookie-  and   frostings,  illustrated  in   full  color,  with  step-by-step  pictures  showing 

modern  short-i  til-  to  belter  baking.  Developed  and  tested  for  \ou      i  -     . 

by    the    Lever    House   Kitchen!    Smart,   waterproof  binder.     / 

money  --a\  in«  coupon  worth  25c  on  a  -Mb.  can  of  Spr\  !  rwPPPcfcJP^? 

Svml  5tH  ami  a  S/iru  labvl  to  Cookbook  Offer, 

Box  21U.  New    V.rk    It..   YY  SfS     FaVOriTc    V 


-fo 


3    Sift  flour  and  salt  together 
onto  Spry  mixture.  Mir 
quickly  until  dough  "cleans" 
the  bowl.  Shape  into  flat  num. I. 


4    Put  dough  between  two  12 
squares  ol  waxed  p.i 
and  roll  into  < 
paper.  Peel  oil  top 


>  ) 

:ii-ll  ,i> 

recipe. 
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other  styles  from  6.95  to  10.93 

You   must   have    much    more 
til  an   a  flattering    shoe! 

You  must   have   fine  fit... 
lovely   leather... 

ca reful    era j Ism  a  n ship! 
That'^   why   this   shoe   is  for  you! 
Black    Sue<le   or  patent. 


WRITE    TODAY    FOR    FREE    BOOKLET: 

"  What  E,,  ry   W in   Should 

:  Shoes." 


Fur  th>  store  nearest  you,  write: 
PETERS  SHOE    COMPANY.    SAINT  LOUIS 
/\ 


ALSO    MAKERS  OFCITY  CLUB  SHOES   FOR   MEN 
AND   WEATHER    BIRD    SHOES    FOR    BOYS    AND    GIRLS 


(Continued  from  Pagr  51) 
He  discovered  this  when  he  was  made  a 
page  of  the  queen's.  She  behaved  to  him  ex- 
actly as  she  behaved  to  Yseut,  her  own 
daughter,  who  was  nearly  Tristram's  age. 
The  queen  encouraged  the  two  to  become 
friends,  but  she  watched  this  friendship  with 
some  care.  Since  Tristram's  Haw  was  to  as- 
sert himself  impetuously,  the  queen's  ambi- 
tion for  him  was  that  he  learn  to  be  a  leader 
without  also  becoming  a  tyrant.  And  she  had 
no  mind  to  see  her  daughter  sacrificed  to  this 
needed  lesson. 

So  she  guided  him  with  a  loving  wisdom. 
It  required  diligence  to  shape  his  manners 
and  to  hold  him  to  regular  study.  But  it 
seemed  to  require  nothing  except  opportunity 
to  teach  him  music.  He  had  an  inborn  gift  for 
singing,  and  advanced  so  rapidly  on  the  harp 
that  in  a  little  while  he  was  making  his  own 
harmonies. 

»*  HEN  he  was  fourteen  he  became  a  squire 
to  Hoel.  Now  he  studied  the  arts  of  hunting, 
of  war,  and  of  history.  After  his  fifteenth 
birthday  he  went  through  a  border  skirmish 
with  Hoel,  and  returned  to  court  desiring 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  older  than  he  was 
and  to  bear  field  arms.  He  described  the  ac- 
tion to  Yseut. 

"When  I  go  back  to  Lyonnesse  and  be- 
come a  knight,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  ask  my  fa- 
ther to  let  me  go  to  war." 

"If  you  go  to  Lyonnesse  I  shall  go  too," 
Yseut  said. 

"You  will?  Why?" 

"I  shall  tell  my  mother  she  must  let  me 
go." 

Tristram  laughed.  "You're  going  wher- 
ever I  go.  Is  that  it,  Yseut?" 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"  What  if  I  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea?" 

"  I  should  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

"And  what  if  I  went  to  Ireland  and  be- 
came a  priest?" 

"I  should  go  to  Ireland,"  Yseut  said 
stoutly,  "and  become  a  priest  too." 

Tristram  caught  her  by  the  hair,  and  pre- 
tended he  was  cutting  off  her  curls  in  the 
shape  of  a  tonsure.  And  he  teased  her  in  front 
of  the  women  and  the  young  squires.  For, 
though  Tristram  understood  much  of  war 
and  government  and  music,  he  did  not  under- 
stand Yseut,  and  how  she  had  run  ahead  of 
him  to  love. 

Because  he  had  grown  up  with  her  he  did 
not  see  that  she  was  no  longer  a  child.  He  did 
know  that  she  was  a  good  sister  and  a  pleas- 
ant playfellow.  She  would  defend  him  when 
he  was  in  trouble,  concealing  his  misdeeds  if 
she  could.  She  was  his  partisan.  He  knew 
that  much,  and  was  thankful. 

But  from  long  habit  the  queen  was  more 
noticing  than  Tristram.  A  day  came  when 
she  spoke  her  thoughts  to  Hoel.  "Tristram 
is  sixteen  now,"  she  said,  "and  we  should 
begin  to  think  of  sending  him  home." 

"  Why?  He's  welcome  with  you,  isn't  he?" 

"Certainly  he's  welcome  with  me.  But 
in  another  year  or  two  he'll  be  old  enough  to 
become  a  knight,  and  who  should  make  him 
a  knight  if  not  his  father?" 

The  king  gave  her  a  long,  considering  look. 
"What  worries  you  about  Tristram?" 

"Well,"  she  said,  "since  you  ask  me,  he 
has  grown  up  to  be  handsome.  He  sings  like 
an  angel.  And."  she  said,  as  though  this 
answered  everything,  "he  has  hair  the  color 
of  a  gold  bracelet." 

Hoel  was  amused.  "  I  see.  All  your  women 
are  in  love  with  him." 

"Not  all  my  women.  Only  one.  Yseut." 

"  Yseut !  Yseut  is  a  child ! " 

"She  is  fifteen,"  the  queen  said  with  a  sigh. 

"But  fifteen  —  — "  said  King  Hoel. 

"I  was  married  when  I  was  fifteen."  The 
queen  paused.  "  It  isn't  that  I'm  not  fond  of 
Tristram.  I've  loved  him,  and  if  he  had  been 
born  to  us  I  would  feel  that  God  had  blessed 
us.  But  hasn't  it  ever  seemed  to  you  that 
he — I  don't  know — that  he  exceeds  what  is 
moderate  in  everything  he  does?" 

"No,"  said  Hoel,  "he  doesn't  seem  im- 
moderate to  me.  Is  he  greedy  ?  Or  covetous?  " 

"Oh,  no,  no."  The  queen  shook  off  the 
idea  with  a  sweeping  gesture.  "  I  don't  mean 
in  that  way.  I  mean  that  if  he  is  exercising 
with  the  spear,  he  risks  his  life.  And  if  he  is 


hit,  he  isn't  just  bruised  or  knocked  breath- 
less. And  when  he  sets  out  to  win  a  person  to 
his  side,  that  person  wants  to  die  for  him." 

"Oh,"  Hoel  said,  pleased,  "now  I  see.  His 
trouble  is  the  fact  that  he  is  grown  and  ready 
for  men's  business,  and  still  has  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  squire.  Give  him  some  seasons  in 
camp  before  you  judge  him." 

"I  believe  that  is  a  good  idea,"  the  queen 
said  slowly.  "Let  him  go  back  to  Lyonnesse 
and  stay  two  years.  Yseut  is  not  so  old  that 
two  years  will  turn  her  into  a  spinster.  Let 
Tristram  go  home  and  undergo  this  seasoning 
you  speak  of,  and  then  if  he  comes  back  — 

"Fair  enough."  The  king  nodded.  "I 
agree  to  that,  but  it  should  have  one  condi- 
tion. Tristram  is  to  go  home  only  if  he  wishes 
to  go." 

"He's  lived  with  us  nine  years,  and  never 
once  in  nine  years  has  a  ship  from  his  coast 
come  into  our  harbor  but  that  he  has  gone 
down  to  .alk  to  the  sailors  and  to  ask  for  a 
message  from  his  father." 

"Perhaps  he  hasn't  thought  about  leaving 
Yseut.  And  perhaps  when  he  does  think  of 
it  Lyonnesse  won't  seem  so  desirable." 

"He  will  weep  when  he  tells  her  good-by," 
the  queen  said  sadly,  "but  before  his  ship's 
sails  are  full  he  will  have  forgotten  that  he 
wept." 


HELEN    GOULD    WAS 

MY  MOTHER-IN-LAW 

by  Celeste  Scion 

FRANK,  amusing,  often  out- 
spoken hiographv  of  ,Ia>  GoulilV 
fabulous!)  wealth)  daughter  and 
the  four  children  she  adopted  and 
successfully  mothered  in  her  fa- 
mous old  Fifth  \venue  mansion 
alongside  the  Aslors  and  the  Van- 
ilerliilts  of  thai  plushy  period  of 
glitter  and  gold. 

Three  parts,  beginning  in  the 
Vugust  Jot  K\  VI, 


As  she  had  been  so  often  right  in  matters 
touching  Tristram,  Hoel's  wife  was  right  in 
this  too.  Tristram  did  weep  when  he  parted 
from  her  and  the  king,  as  well  as  from 
Yseut.  Tears  filled  his  eyes  as  he  thanked 
them  for  the  love  and  care  they  had  shown 
him.  Yet  while  his  ship  was  still  making  its 
way  across  the  quiet  water  near  shore  they 
heard  him  shouting  to  the  sailors,  his  voice 
floating  back  in  a  peal  of  golden  mirth. 

Now  it  was  Yseut  who  wept. 

Tristram  watched  his  own  land  appear, 
seeing  first  the  islands  at  its  western  end 
harden  slowly  in  the  mist  and  become  low 
headlands,  and  next  the  curve  of  the  marshes 
which  seemed  to  float  between  water  and 
sky.  He  wanted  to  remember  Lyonnes-se, 
and  to  feel  that  he  was  coming  home,  but  his 
memory  was  founded  less  upon  the  coast 
marks  unfolding  before  him  than  upon  a 
pleasant  nostalgia  for  all  he  had  dreamed  and 
imagined  of  his  birthplace. 

Gouvernail  met  him  with  the  seneschal 
and  two  wardens.  They  rode  up  from  the 
coast  onto  higher  ground.  Tristram  saw 
again  the  tiny  huts  of  clay  and  wattle,  and 
smelled  the  smoke  of  oak  fires,  and  tasted 
over  all  these  sights  and  smells  the  taste 
which  was  the  essence  of  Lyonnesse :  salt  on 
his  mouth. 

A  little  before  sundown  they  approached 
the  castle  of  Lyonnesse.  Now  Tristram's 
heart  beat  faster  as  he  thought  of  the  meet- 
ing with  his  father.  He  remembered  him 
vividly,  how  big  he  was,  how  strong,  and  how 
kingly.  He  would  come  riding  down  to  the 
bridge  on  his  red  hunter,  with  the  household 
knights  behind  him.  And  Tristram  would  dis- 
mount and  kneel  to  be  blessed,  and  King 
Meliodas  would  dismount,  too,  and  embrace 
him.  /  am  home,  Tristram  thought,  and  swal- 
lowed back  the  tears  constricting  his  throat. 

But  there  was  nobody  at  the  bridge. 
Tristram  and  the  others  ascended  the  slope 
to  the  courtyard  wall. 


The  gate  was  open  and  two  men  stood 
within  it.  One  was  a  yeoman.  The  other 
might  have  been  a  yeoman,  too,  since  he  was 
bareheaded  and  wore  the  same  brown  kilts. 
Yet  Tristram  knew  this  was  his  father,  the 
King  of  Lyonnesse.  As  he  dismounted  and 
approached,  all  that  he  had  dreamed  of  his 
father,  the  beauty  and  power  with  which 
he  had  endowed  him,  was  torn  away.  He 
stood  face  to  face  with  a  man  shorter  by  half 
a  head  than  himself,  a  man  faded  and  ebbed, 
his  eyes  dull  and  restless  under  ragged  brows. 

"My  lord,"  Tristram  faltered. 

"Well,"  Meliodas  said,  and  took  him  by 
the  shoulders  and  looked  into  his  face, 
"you've  grown  some  since  you  went  into 
Brittany." 

"The  queen  says  I  made  a  work  of  grow- 
ing, my  lord."  He  remembered  that  he  was 
to  kneel,  but  he  could  not  in  decency  wrench 
himself  free  of  his  father's  hands  even  for 
blessing.  And  so  the  two  stood  in  intimate 
touch,  neither  knowing  how  to  extricate  him- 
self from  a  moment  which  both  had  expected 
would  take  a  different  direction. 

Meliodas  stepped  back  and  motioned  for 
the  yeoman  to  lead  away  Tristram's  horse. 
They  walked  into  the  courtyard  in  silence. 
Tristram  was  gulping  down  another  sore 
truth.  The  great  court  around  the  castle  of 
Lyonnesse  had  narrowed,  and  the  shops 
dwindled,  and  the  horse  trough,  the  church, 
Magan's  garden,  even  the  hall  itself  settled 
and  shrunk  as  things  do  under  a  minimizing 
glass. 

And  where  was  Magan?  Tristram  had  not 
thought  of  him  half  a  dozen  times  in  as  many 
years.  But  now  the  old  priest's  memory 
consumed  him. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Magan?  "  he  asked.  • 

"Yes.  He  died  in  Ireland  a  month  after  he 
reached  it." 

"Gouvernail  might  have  told  me." 

Meliodas  stared  at  him.  "Why?  Who) 
would  think  you'd  remember  old  Magan?"? 
He  waited  for  an  answer,  and  when  Tristram  I 
made  none,  they  moved  on  into  the  hall. 

The  hall  had  contracted  too.  The  hall  wast 
dark,  and  gave  up  its  eternal  odors  of  wood! 
smoke,  and  a  thousand  past  meals,  and  hu-l 
man  and  animal  bodies,  and  dried  floor! 
rushes  into  which  had  been  ground  the  scrapsi 
and  discards  of  much  living. 

He  asked  for  water  and  stripped  to  the 
waist  and  bathed,  watched  by  Meliodas,  byy 
the  knights  who  were  assembling  to  welcomed 
him.  Then  ale  was  handed  around,  and  byfi 
the  time  meat  was  served  Tristram  had  be- 1 
gun  to  recover  from  the  cold  drench  of  hisl 
home-coming. 

After  they  had  eaten  he  asked  his  father's 
whether  he  would  like  to  hear  a  song.  Tris-1 
tram  called  for  his  harp  and  tuned  it  andij 
began  to  give  them  melodies  he  had  learned! 
in  Brittany,  plaintive,  melancholy-gay.! 
Meliodas  had  never  heard  such  songs  orj 
such  singing  either. 

In   the  smoky   lamplight   the   Prince  of 
Lyonnesse  seemed  to   Meliodas   not  onlyB 
a    half-unwelcome    son    who    had    grownB 
up   to   be   a    foreigner    in   a    foreign   land.B 
He  seemed  as  well  to  share  something  with! 
that  race  of  men  who  deal  in  dreams  anofl 
intimations  beyond  the  known.  How,  if  hisa 
skill  were  earthly,  could  he  summon  back  lostil 
youth  and  lost  love,  how  could  he  strip  fromf 
a  man  his  aging  body  and  his  burdened  mind, 
and  set  into  his  hand  again  the  sword  of  his 
first  day  of  knighthood,  and  lead  into  his 
arms  the  fresh  beauty  of  Elizabeth  of  Corn- 
wall? Oh,  Elizabeth !  He  had  loved  her  more 
than  men  love  women.  What  evil  infection 
in  his  soul  had  allowed  him  to  betray  her: 

Meliodas  pushed  himself  heavily  out  of  hi; 
chair  and  stood,  before  Tristram.  "That's 
what  they  taught  you  in  Brittany,  is  it 
Women's  tunes!"  He  reached  for  the  harp 
and,  being  unbalanced  by  the  ale  he  hac 
swallowed,  stumbled. 

Tristram  caught  him.  "King  Melio 
das "  he  said. 

"We'll  see  what  Lyonnesse  can  teacl 
you."  He  struggled  away  from  Tristram'!!' 
supporting  hands.  "Tomorrow  we'll  se<! 
what  lessons  we  can  set  you  at  home."  An( 
before  Tristram  or  any  man  could  move 
(Continued  on  Page  56) 
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own  mirror  show  \ou ..." 


Now  Bathe  with  NewAfybodbury  Soap  Lather 
Enriched  with  Face  Cream  Oils 


Yes.  seven  fine  oils  and  emollients  used  in  costly 
face  creams  are  blended  right  into  New  Woodbury 
Soap.  And  now  you  can  get  this  exquisite  com- 
plexion soap  in  a  big  beauty  bath  size  cake,  too! 

The  softening  oils  in  New  Woodbury  Soap  are 
intended  to  help  replace  natural  oils  -  oils  your 
skin  needs  to  be  fresh  and  young-looking.  Think 
what  that  means  —  specially  to  dry  skin  ! 


And  this  wonderful  New  Woodbun  Soap  i-  a  new 
jo)   I"  use  in  several  ways!   It  gives  much  i 
and  more  abundant  lather.  The  new  cake  itseli  is 
a  clear.   sea-spra\    green.    And   the   delicate  new 
fragrance  clings  delightfully. 


Look  for  the  lovely  lady  and  her  mirror  on  both 
facial  and  bath  sizes  of  New  Woodbury  Soap  in  its 
new  blue-and-white  wrapper.  It"-  the  symbol  of 
the  cleanest,  most  radiant  complexion  of  your  life 
—of  new  loveliness  all  over! 
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Sizzling  hamburgers,  juicy  beef  kabobs — and  French's! 


Bw6WaS««Ce 


FRENCH'S  gives 
that  wonderful  flavor ! 


It's  a  hit  .  .  .  this  zesty  barbecue  sauce 
made  with  French's  Worcestershire. 
There's  no  finer  Worcestershire  at  any  price! 

FRENCHWISE   BARBECUE   SAUCE 


2  tablespoons  butler 

or  margarine 
I  medium  onion  minced  (or 

I  tablespoon  French's 

Onion  Flakes) 
I   small  green  pepper  minced 

(or  I  tablespoon 

French's  Pepper  Flakes) 


2  tablespoons 

brown  sugar 
2  tablespoons  French's 

Prepared  Mustard 
I  tablespoon  French's 

Worcestershire  Sauce 
I  teaspoon  salt 
3A  cup  ketchup 


Crush  Onion  and  Pepper  Flakes,  if  used.  Combine 
all  the  ingredients  and  simmer  15  minutes.  Yield: 
8  servings.  Serve  with  barbecued  meats. 

1 

NEW!  Wonderful  Handbook  on  Outdoor  Barbecuing 

The  R.  T.  French  Co. 

4017  Mustard  St.,  Rochester  9,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  10c1  in  coin.  Please  send  me  Carol  French's  new 
barbecue  handbook,  filled  with  wonderful  barbecue  recipes 
and  illustrated  plans  on  how  to  build  outdoor  grills. 


Address- 
dry 


State. 


Highest  quality 
...costs  less 


(C  onlinned  from  Page  54) 
he  ordered  the  fire  covered,  and  the  lamps 
put  out,  and  the  house  prepared  for  bed. 

The  morning  light  mended  him  a  little. 
Meliodas  had  one  help  in  trouble,  which  was 
silence.  He  let  the  day  go  by,  and  many 
days  thereafter,  without  speaking  to  Tris- 
tram of  any  matters  save  the  matters  their 
lives  made  common.  And  because  Tristram 
followed  his  father's  lead,  this  silence  in  time 
provided  an  endurable  relation  between 
them. 

On  a  certain  day  almost  a  -year  after 
Tristram's  return  a  runner  came  with  news 
that  messengers  from  Cornwall  _were 
within  an  hour's  ride  of  the  castle.  Andret 
and  a  knight  named  Dinadan  asked  Melio- 
das for  hospitality,  and  an  audience  on  the 
business  of  King  Mark,  his  sovereign  lord. 

Meliodas  sent  for  Tristram.  "King 
Mark's  seneschal,  Andret.  with  a  companion, 
will  be  hare  today.  Since  they  come  from  your 
uncle,  you  might  want  to  receive  them." 

"Thank  you,"  Tristram  said.  "I  shall  try 
to  do  you  honor,  my  lord." 

"Order  meat  and  beds,"  Meliodas  said, 
"and  take  two  knights  and  ride  back  with 
their  runner  to  welcome  them.  Tell  your 
knights  to  arm." 

"I  shall  tell  them." 

"One  of  these  days  we'll  have  to  see  about 
arms  for  you,  Tristram." 

Tristram,  who  had  not  dared  to  hope  his 
father  would  arm  him  before  he  was  eighteen, 
could  hardly  forbear  an  impetuous  plea 
to  be  allowed  to  ride  today  under  Meliodas' 
own  shield.  It  was  on  his  tongue  to  tell  how 
he  had  borne  a  blank  shield  and  spear  once 
in  battle  with  King  Hoel.  but  he  had  learned 
not  to  boast  of  his  deeds  in  Brittany. 

He  met  his  uncle's  messengers  and  de- 
livered Meliodas'  promise  of  protection  and 
hospitality.  As  King  Hoel  had  taught  him,  he 
rode  between  the  guests,  drawing  them  out 
with  questions  about  their  own  country. 

"I  am  a  cousin  of  King  Mark's,"  Andret 
told  him.  "  You  and  I  are  of  the  same  blood." 

This  was  the  first  time  Tristram  had  ever 
met  any  man  except  his  father  who  was  of  his 
blood,  and  he  studied  Andret  closely.  But 
Andret  seemed  as  little  like  himself  and 
Meliodas  as  a  man  could  be.  I  le  was  dark  and 
heavily  built. 

"And  are  you  of  my  blood,  my  lord!J" 
Tristram  asked  Dinadan. 

"  It  keeps  me  hard-breathed  enough  to  be 
of  my  own  blood,"  Dinadan  said.  He  was 
built  as  though  he  had  begun  life  as  a  big 
man,  and  been  filed  down,  so  that  his  pro- 
portions were  still  graceful  and  stronu.  "I 
make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  I  am  attached 
to  my  blood  and  hate  to  see  it  spilled.  And  I 
think  twice  before  I  claim  for  cousins  big 
fellows  like  you  who  go  about  the  world  ask- 
ing to  have  their  heads  broken."  He  gave 
Tristram  such  a  merry  look  that  Tristram 
loved  him  and  wished  that  it  had  been  he. 
and  not  Andret.  who  was  his  cousin. 

The  ride  was  so  pleasant  that  Tristram 
was  sorry  when  they  reached  the  castle 
courtyard.  There  he  dismounted  his  guests, 
ordered  water  for  them  to  wash  themselves, 
offered  them  ale,  and  brought  them  to 
Meliodas. 

The  kiny  was  acquainted  with  them,  and 
asked  them  what  their  news  was  since  he  had 
seen  them  last.  In  the  course  of  the  talk 
Tristram  learned  that  Dinadan  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Round  Table.  In  all  his  life  nothing 
surprised  him  more  than  that.  As  King  of 
Lyonnesse,  Meliodas  had  a  seat  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  King  Arthur,  but  except  lor  his  an- 
nual journey  to  Camelot  in  the  season  of 
Pentecost  he  took  no  part  in  its  affairs. 
Save  for  Meliodas,  Tristram  had  never  met 
a  knight  of  the  Round  Table.  He  had  be- 
lieved them  all  to  be  great,  tall  heroes  as  un- 
like this  little  Dinadan  as  a  hawk  was  to  a 
hen.  And  hadn't  Dinadan  said  he  had  no 
taste  for  fighting? 

"What  is  Mark's  business  with  me?" 
Meliodas  asked. 

"We  bring  you  writs  touching  his  matter 
with  Ireland,"  Andret  said.  "You  know,  my 
lords,  that  Cornwall  has  had  fishing  rights 
off  the  Irish  banks  for  thirty  years  and  more. 
These  were  treaty  rights  and  entailed  no 


payment  from  us.  But  for  the  past  seven 
years  King  Anguissh  of  Ireland  has  collected 
truage  from  Cornwall  on  the  plea  that  we 
owe  him  a  fishing  tax." 

"I  know,"  Meliodas  said.  "I  advised 
Mark  not  to  pay." 

"He  has  paid,  not  because  the  tax  is  just, 
but  because  Anguissh  is  strong  and  can  raise 
the  north  against  him.  This  spring  King 
Anguissh  sent  his  warden  for  the  tax,  but 
Cornwall  couldn't  yield  it.  After  the  grain 
failure  last  year  our  people  starved  in  the 
winter  and  needed  much  help,  and  we  have 
no  one  from  whom  to  collect  the  truage  the 
Irish  demand.  So  King  Mark  sent  word  to 
Anguissh  that  if  he  wanted  the  tax  he  could 
come  and  wring  it  out  of  the  cliff  of  Tintagel. 

"What  did  Anguissh  answer?" 

"He  sent  six  ships  to  wring  whatever  is  tc! 
be  wrung  out  of  the  cliff  of  Tintagel  " 

Excitedly  Meliodas  got  to  his  feet.  "Is  it 
war?" 

^  ot  yet.  The  Irish  fleet  is  standing  of 
Tintagel  under  the  lee  of  the  island.  Kin; 
Anguissh 's  brother-in-law  commands  it,  thi 
one  they  call  The  Marhaus.  And  every  da' 
The  Marhaus  sends  ashore  two  men  in  ; 
curragh  who  climb  up  to  the  castle  under ; 
flag  of  truce  and  stand  before  the  gate  am 
read  a  writ  saying  Ireland  has  provided  i 
champion  to  prove  upon  Mark,  body  fo 
body,  their  right  to  collect  the  truage." 

"And  not  just  this  year,  mind  you, 
Dinadan  said.  "They  claim  the  right  to  col- 
lect it  forever." 

"  God's  green  hills ! "  Meliodas  said.  "  Wh 
doesn't  Mark  meet  The  Marhaus  and  sen 
the  writ  back  stuck  in  his  skull!" 

"  It  would  seem  simple,  woufdn't  it? 
Dinadan  said  dryly. 

"Who  is  this  Marhaus?"  Tristram  asket 

"First,  he  is  a  knight  of  the  Roun 
Table,"  Dinadan  told  him.  "Second,  he 
twenty-five  years  old — fifteen  years  youngi 
than  King  Mark.  Third,  he  himself  admi 
he  is  the  greatest  champion  in  Christendom 
which  means,  once  you  have  translated  itoi 
of  Irish,  that  he  is  a  good  man  with  the  spe 
and  sword.  Fourth,  he  is  a  hand  taller  th< 
Mark,  and  fifth " 

"Never  mind  your  fifth,"  Meliodas  sai, 
"Mark  has  the  right  to  offer  a  man  in  1 
place  if  he  doesn't  care  to  take  the  fight  hii 
self." 

"  We  have  thought  of  that,"  said  Dinada 
"But  Cornwall  is  a  small  country  whe 
champions  greater  than  the  greatest  chai 
pion  in  Christendom  do  not  grow  on  trees 

"  What  will  Mark  do?  "  Meliodas  said.  J 

"He  sends  us  to  Lyonnesse  to  ask  y 
whether  you  have  a  champion  wTho  is  you 
and  willing  to  fight  under  his  own  shield  wi 
the  mightiest  man  in  Christendom." 

"My  lords,"  said  Tristram.  Now  he  w 
on  his  feet,  and  the  color  was  up  in  his  fa 
"Let  me  have  this  fight." 

They  stared  at  him  as  though  they  woi 
take  in  his  words  through  their  mouths  a 
eyes. 

"I  can  fight  under  any  shield,"  Tristr; 
said. 

"What    shield?"    his    father    answer 
"  Until  you  are  knighted  —    -"  He  broke t| 
looking  hard  into  his  son's  face.  "Until  y 
are  knighted,"  he  said  in  a  different  voi 
"you  have  no  shield  at  all." 

"Father,"  said  Tristram,  "you  can  m< 
me  a  knight.  For  a  year  I  have  wanted  to ; 
it.  Let  me  go  and  win  honor  for  Lyonne 
and  our  blood  in  this  quarrel  of  my  uncl<< 
I  fought  in  Brittany  with  the  househ 
knights.  And  just  today  you  said  I  was  rtv 
to  be  armed." 

Dinadan  rose  and  took  Tristram  by 
elbows  and  looked  up  into  his  eyes,  wh  | 
were  shining  like  agates.   "You  have    ■ 
heart  to  win,"  he  said.  "But  The  Marhaul  i[.11 
a  terrible  fighter.  You  may  be  asking 
your  death."  lu^'r 


"Yes,"  said  Tristram,  "but  in  a  fight  B 
man  is  always  asking  for  his  death.  And 
man  lives." 

Dinadan  studied  him  a  moment  Ion 
Turning  to  Meliodas,  he  said.  "  If  he  were  i 
son.  I  would  be  glad.  Knight  him.  Melioi> 
He  must  go  out  sometime  for  his  first  ha' 
and  there  aren't  any  easy  ones." 
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re  your  arms  prepared?  "  Andre: 
es.  When  I  came  home  from  Brittany . 

i  ave  me  arms  as  a  gift.  I  lave  you 

the  king,  my  lord?" 
'es."  Dinadan  said,  "we  have  seen  him. 
[links  the  duty  of  Lyonnesse  isn't  in- 
d  in  the  matter  of  the  fishing  tax.. And 
may  be,  since  King  Mark  has  certainly 
it  for  seven  years." 
ling  Mark  is  of  our  blood,"  Tristram 

'hat  rope  won't  take  a  knot."  Andret 

fhat  do  you  mean  to  say.  my  lord?" 

[e  means."  Dinadan  said,  "that  King 

;  is  of  your  blood,  perhaps,  but  not  of 

father's." 

istram  was  angry,  but  Hoel  had  taught 

hat  anger  must  serve  a  man's  purpose. 

efeat  it.  So  he  said.  "That  is  true.  But 

1  am  to  fight  The  Marhaus.  it  is  of  no 
:rn  whether  my  father  is  of  King 
;'s  blood  or  not.  If  it  isn't  his  purpose  to 
it  me.  I  shall  go  into  Cornwall  with  you. 
isk  my  uncle  to  give  me  my  arms." 

ey  entered  the  church.  After  Tristram 
/ed  Communion  he  returned  to  the  hall 
ought  his  father.  Meliodas  sat  with  his 


You  cannot  prevent  the 
birds  of  sadness  from  flying 
over  your  head,  but  you 
can  prevent  them  from 
nesting  in  your  hair. 

CHINESE    PROVERB 
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he  had  decided 

ask  you.  my  lord."  Tristram  finished, 

ive  me  permission  to  go  to  Cornwall  and 

/e  my  knighthood  from  my  uncle." 

'ou  must  do  as  your  courage  requires 

'  Meliodas  said.  "Take  what  men  and 

s  you  need,  and  purveyance  to  bring 

into  Cornwall  with  honor.  God  defend 

Tristram." 

istram  desired  something  more,   if  it 

)nly  to  kneel  and  ask  his  father's  bless- 


jud. 

But  as  he  stood  before  the  King  of     his 
inesse  it  came  over  him  that  the  time     the  o 
massed  when  he  might  ask  a  blessing,  or     could 
t,  or  a  privilege,  of  any  man  in  "this     Corn, 
1  unless  it  was  a  man  of  God. 


Twice  as  tasty  with  FRENCH S 
pure  yellow  Mustard ! 


Ready  in  thirty  minutes!    And 
what  real  old-fashioned  flavor 
French's  pure  yellow  Mustard 
gives  to  these  quick-do  linked 
1  leans.  You'll  find  French's  fla- 
vors   better    because    its    rich 
mustard    goodness   doesn't 
fade  out   in  cooking.    French's 
blends   better,   too,    because' 
it's  smoother  and  cream- 
ier. It's  no  wonder  good 
cooks  prefer   French's 
, Mustard. 


FRENCHWISE    BAKED    BEANS 

1  4   cup   French  s   Onion   Flakes 

2  tablespoons   butter  or   margarine 

4  cups  conned  baked  beans 

2   tablespoons   French  s   Prepared   Mustard 

2  peeled  or  1  cup  tomatoes 

1   teaspoon  salt 
2  tablespoons  brown  sugar 

I 

- 
and  br 
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«  «r    SACK  OR  PAN 
N0  PAPER  6AS'  SA     , 
TO  TAKE  OUT  ! 


NOTHING  TO  TAKE  OUT- 
NO^RT^O  HANDLE  fgftJ 


Only  Electrolux  sells 


the  cleaner  you 
never  have  to 


The  New  Electrolux  does  automatically 
what  other  cleaners  don't  do  at  all! 


Just  wait  until  you  see  it  in  your  own  home  and 
you,  too,  will  know  there's  never  been  anything 
like  the  New  Electrolux!  It's  the  great  new  home- 
cleaning  invention  that's  so  automatic  you  have 
to  see  it  to  believe  it. 

It  never  has  to  be  emptied!  It's  automatic! 


Yes,  this  is  the  cleaner  you  never  have  to  empty! 
There's  nothing  to  clean  out ...  no  dust 
bag  to  shake  out  ...  no  paper  bag,  sack 
or  pan  to  take  out.  You  touch  no  dirt . . . 
breathe  no  dirt  .  .  .  see  no  dirt! 

Always  gets  the  deep-down 
dirt!  It's  automatic! 

The  New  Electrolux  cleans  better,  too! 
Its  suction  power  is  so  tremendous  it 
picks  up  dirt  deep  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  rug.  And  it  keeps  on  cleaning  bet- 
ter! Because  of  its  exclusive  automatic 
feature,  the  New  Electrolux  never  loses 
its  remarkable  cleaning  ability  .  .  .  no 
matter  how  much  dirt  you  pick  up! 

Cleans  better  ALL  the  time! 
It's  automatic! 

Any  other  cleaner  needs  to  be  emptied  by 


the  user.  If  you  forget  to  do  this,  it  soon  reaches  the 
"lazy  suction"  point  where  it's  only  getting  the 
surface  dirt,  and  eventually  not  even  that.  No 
such  worry  with  the  automatic  Electrolux.  It 
never  needs  to  be  emptied.  And  it  can't  get  "lazy" 
—the  automatic  feature  won't  let  it!  So  you  never 
waste  time  just  cleaning  the  tops  of  your  rugs,  or 


trying  vainly  to  clean  with  a  machine  that') 
clogged  up  because  someone  forgot  to  empty  it 
The  New  Electrolux  keeps  cleaning  efficiently 
and  quietly  all  the  time! 

A  complete  home-cleaning  service.  It's  automati 

The  New  Electrolux  makes  all  your  home  clea 
ing  easier  than  ever  before  .  .  .  ai 
more  convenient  .  .  .  because  all  t  li 
cleaning  tools  can  be  with  you  all  t ; 
time.  You  can  do  all  the  rooms  on  0|? 
whole  floor  of  the  average  home  withe  t 
ever  having  to  change  the  plug.  And  y  i 
can  have  a  cord  that  stays  out  of  yc  r 
way,  because  it  unwinds  and  wir  s 
itself  up  .  .  .  automatically.  Yes,  bef<  3 
you  decide  on  any  cleaner,  see  the  Nv 
Electrolux.  It's  sold  only  on  hoe 
demonstration  by  bonded  Electro  x 
salesmen,  who  sell  no  other  machi ;. 
Liberal  terms. 


FOR    A    FREE    HOME    DEMONSTRATE, 

phone  your  authorized  Electrolux  Fact  B 
Branch  or  call  Western  Union  Operato  !5 
(no  charge)  for  the  name  of  your  nea.st 
Electrolux  representative.  Or  write  .  .  d. 


©  ELECTROLUX  CORPOR.|ON 

ELECTROLUX  CORPORATION,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.— 417  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco  4,  California 
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i  (  ontinut  tl  'i  om  I'*' 
,'i-ic,  usinc  in  pl.t.  <■  Hi  open  n  mil 

id  worldline8s 

k  finished.  "Now,  ii  you're  ready, 
.end  in!  a  clei  I.  and  gi  I  on  with  oui 

the  affaii  " 

clerk'" 

•s.  We  iniisi  scud  word  Lo  The  Mai 
ihcic  and  when  you  will  mee(  him." 
i  "  i  he  king  wa    right,  ol  coui  i 
rmalities  musl  be  oba  rved   Bui  Ti  is 
head  was  light  from  hungei .  and  In 
,  in  i,  rl\  anxious  Lo  re<  eive  his  arm 

n  lis  and  ceren es  seemi  d  lo  I 

ni    I  [e  said.  "  First,  my  lord,  ordain  a 

and  make  me  a  knight.  Altci  WC 
•aim.  it'll  me  how  llns  island  where 
ish  Heel  lies  is  formed,  and  what  the 
iDiind  is.  And  then  we  can  call  foi 
and  send  writs." 

!K  rose,  and  laughed.  "Here's  a  dan- 
,  fellow!  He  fights  with  his  head,  my 
bv  Tristram  of  Lyonnesse! " 

k  led  his  nephew  and   the  household 

s  mid  the  church.  King  Mark  and  the 
s  wailed  while  Tristram  made  his  con- 
i.  Then  ihcy  saw  him  receive  Com- 
n.  As  he  knelt  before  the  altar  Mark 
led  HoeTs  sword,  hilt  first,  which 
im  held  before  him  like  a  cross,  in  both 

swear."  Tristram  said,  "to  be  a  true 
lithful  knight,  lo  defend  the  helpless, 
e  iiixm  myself  just  quarrels,  to  do  all 
with  honor  in  the  name  of  our  Lord, 
Christ.  May  God  defend  my  knight- 
while  I  live,  and  receive  my  soul  when 

laid  the  sword  upon  the  altar  stone 
Mark  placed  his  shield  and  helm, 
weapons  were  blessed  by  the  priest. 
Tristram  rose,  trembling  with  such  a 
almost  burst  his  sides. 
ig  Mark  fastened  around  his  waist  a 
col  leather  worked  with  silver  bisses, 
Hiked  on  Ihe  sword,  and  set  the  shield 
us  shoulder.  "  1.  Mark  of  Cornwall,  and 
I  of  the  Round  Table,  make  you  a 
t,  my  lord  Tristram." 
hin  the  castle  food  and  drink  were  pre- 
,  and  as  they  ate,  Tristram  heard  from 
his  account  of  the  Irish  truage,  and 
manner  of  men  King  Anguissh  and  his 
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\nd 

Mail.    Im  hllli 
i    im. In   ■ 

This  iroubli  ■ 

chll.  and  Mail,  p 
m   win  i 

let  Ii  it  l)\    .i 

side  seemed    i 

" I  think   I  had 
ground  ol  I  In 

uncle,  you  tan  send  foi  yoill  <  Ii  I 
this  message    lhal  1  will  n  ■ 

m  'he  mo it;  an  limit   alti 

Im  bodj .  I.,  ihe  until, 

to  the  island.  And  It  II  him  I 

chosen." 

Foi  a  moment  M.u  I.  wa  .  ilenl  I  hen  In 
-■■iid.  "  I  hope  Audit  i  lulil  you  i tn  M.iihaus 
is  one  ol  the  in  .ii  lighli  rsol  oui  lime." 

"  1  le  told  im 

Mark  let  a  silence 
Then  he  spread  his  hands  as  thou 
men!  was  done.  "I'll  providi  you  with  cloth- 
ing   lo   wcai    wnli    youi    armor,"   he   said. 
"  What  pin  vt  \  ance  do  you  need  '" 

"  1  shall  want  a  llalboal  oi  bai  \  e  heavy 
enough  to  lake  my  horsi  and  eai  Ami  men 
to  row  me." 

" Nothing  im n e  '" 

"A  spe.u  ."  Ii  istiam  said,  "with  an  oak 
shaft.  And  a  trustworthy  Ii ■him.  saddle 
with  good  iron  stirrups." 

"You  can  choose  what  seems  best  lo  you 
from  my  own  armoi  \ .  Ti  istram 

"Thank  you.  And  let  them  carry  m\  arms 
aboard  before  1  enter  the  ship." 

"Well,"  the  king  said,  and,  having   left 
off  his  bantt'i .  lie  seemed  small,  embai 
too,    even     frightened,     "God    keep     you, 
nephew  Tristram." 

( >nce  m  Lyonnesse,  in  a  time  which  seemed 
long  ago  now.  Tristram  had  lam  awake  a--  lit 
considered  Ins  light  with  The  Marhaus  Hut 
on  this  night  he  slept,  ano  awoke  to  hnd  the 
sky  behind  Tintagel  turning  while.  He  rose 
softly,  glad  that  he  was  up  before  the  house- 
hold roused.  He  laid  a  hand  on  Gouvernail's 
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A  FLOWER  CABINET 

If  collecting  potted  plants  is  your  hobby,  if  finding  a  place 
to  display  them  is  a  problem,  here's  a  Journal  pattern  meant 
for   you.    A   cabinet  with  cubbyholes    carefully  figured   lor 
plant  sizes.  The  pots  stand  in  trays  of  line  gravel  so  tlie\  soak 
up  just   the  right  amount  of  moisture.  There  is  also  a  cup- 
board for  odds  and  ends.  The  cabinet   measures  about  ( 
at  the  base  and  is  about  6'  high.  Complete  instructions  lor 
building   the   cabinet    may   be  obtained   l>\    sending 
the  Reference  Librarv.    Ladies'    Home    Joi'KN\l.    I'IuLi 
[•liia  5.  Pennsylvania.  Ask  for  No.  2581. 
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t  oilld  di  .i  i  i  ii  a   I 

put  In    hit   in  hazard  foi 
"Will,  w  i 
"  W  i    have  con  i 

llll 

I  lii  v    descended     tin       leep 
im  mil  south  until  iln 

ii  h  a  path  Ijioii;  hi  ilp 
found  i  hi   be 
larded    a 
I 

ii  i     I  In  >,   1 1. Mid  heai   iht    wim 
hem,  yel  t 
ol  a  silence  which  only  the  lap  ai 
the  waiei  d 

"  W  Inn   miii   have  landed   me,"    I  i  i 
said  in  (  .hum  in.! 
have  them  row   yo 

"  I  would  rather  sla\  with  you,  I 

"No.  You  i 
mt  nil  im    lo  Km.   Mai  I.,  am  ;l  I  .in: 

killed  m  this  bailie,  he  h  in  reco\ 
and  Inn  y  il  with  a 
to    him.    Tell    him    (hat     I    will    :.■ 

I  if  I  yield 
do  not  want  Christ  kui  burial." 

"  I  will  tell  him." 

"  Now  "I  ml.    "arm    me.    and 

mount    im.  and  put   me  ashore.   And  u|xin 

Mill!    llli  .   (  .ollVtTIl.ul, 

island  until  you  see  me  prevail,  or  un 
see  me  defeated  ami  skim." 

In  thai  high  mm 
into  their  eyes.  Then  Trislram  mounh 

ind  leaped  out  of  the  Ixial   and  unit 
up  the  sand   beach   into  the  sun   win 
light  fell  onto  his  helm  and  broki 
/le.  The  Marhaus  waited  ai  iln 
rise. 

Tristram  had  never  seen  such  a  ki 
armed   in  a  shirt   of  chain  and   wea 
bright  helm  from  which  rose  two  p 
bull's    horns.    A    leather    \:  ed    his 

nose,   and   leather   gauntlets  protect 
hands. 

"  Young  km. Ti ."  the  Irish  champion  said. 
"\mi  have  courage.  I  have  been  tint! 
hands  of  the  best  knights  ol  tins  land,  and 
been  the  victot.  and  so  m\  counsel  to  you  is 
that  you  return  to  your  boat  that  swi 
ihe  sea  like  a  cow.  and  leave  this  battle  to 
seasoned  men." 

"  If  my  boat  sw  ims  like  a  cow ,"  Ti 
said,  feeling  a  large  and  joyful  lightni 
i.  him,  "at  least   I  have  come 
without   cow's  hm  iis.   And   you   had   better 
I. imw  lhal  lor  your  sake  I  have  been  made  a 
knight,  and  lhal  1  am  of  a  mind  to  try  what 
my  hands  will  do  to  relieve  Cornwall  ol  Ihe 
your  king  collects  without  law." 

Tin-:    marhaus    uttered    an   angry    laugh. 
"We'll  see  whether  you're  as  brave  with  the 

as  you  are  with  words  Give  me  your 
lineage.  1  am  a  I  and  unli 

are  ol  the  blood  of  kings  I  w  ill  not  en. 
with  ymi." 

Tristram  repealed  his  birth,  and  his  rela- 

ip  in  King  Mark.  "Now."  he  fii 
"if  you  are  satisfied,  my  lord,  ride  back,  and 
lei  us  turn  and  tx 

They   agreed  on  a  level  stretch  of  hard 
ground  above  the  sand,  drew  up  then 
nose  to  nose,  then  turned  and  rode  back, 
each    to    an    accepted    line.    As    Tristram 
brought  his  hoist  around  for  the  chai 

•  spear  in  its  rest  on  the  saddle,  and 
gripped  it.  holding  it  near  his  side.  /  must 
hit  him  almost  in  tin  r.  ntt  r  of  tin  shield,  he  re- 
membered, but  not  quit,.  because  a  center  hit 
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Go  to  your  Ruxall  Drug  Store  TODAY. 
Start  looking  lovelier  tomorrow. 
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02vL/aw  REXALL  aucq.  ^tooM 


Brighten   your  whole  day  with   sunny 

DOLE  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Juice, 

rich  with  the  flavor  and  fragrance 

of  luscious,  ripe  pineapples! 

Just  chill,  shake,  punch  and   pour 

from  the  familiar  blue  can. 

So  easy— so  delicious! 
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will  shatter  my  spear,  but  one  too  wide  of  center 
will  tip  his  shield  and  let  him  come  in  on  me. 

A  blow  struck  him  that  seemed  to  drive 
his  arm  into  his  body.  He  felt  his  horse 
stopped  with  a  jolt  that  threw  him  backward 
over  the  croup.  As  his  horse  reared  he  came 
down  on  his  feet,  and  saw  that  he  had  shat- 
tered his  spear  and  was  holding  only  its  pom- 
mel. He  had  been  knocked  out  of  the  saddle 
shamefully  with  the  first  blow.  He  hurled  the 
splintered  shaft  into  the  grass  and  drew  his 
sword. 

Then  as  his  senses  cleared,  he  saw 
that  The  Marhaus  had  been  unhorsed,  too, 
and  was  rising,  his  sword  unsheathed.  Fall  for 
fall !  Tristram  laughed  and  heard  his  laughter 
without  knowing  it  was  his. 

Something  had  happened  to  his  side, 
grazed  perhaps,  for  he  felt  it,  not  as  pain  but 
as  an  awareness,  as  he  slung  his  shield  for- 
ward on  his  arm.  His  wits  were  cool,  so  that 
he  knew  at  each  moment  what  he  would  do 
the  next.  He  pressed  in,  driving  The  Mar- 
haus back.  But  always  his  blade  fell  against 
the  blade  of  The  Marhaus.  This  Irish  knight 
could  not  be  circled,  or  made  to  open  his  de- 
fense. 

He  did  not  know  how  long  they  had 
fought,  whether  minutes  or  hours.  He  could 
L'el  his  breath  hammering  inside  his  chest. 
The  sword  of  The  Marhaus  cut  blinding  pat- 
terns in  the  sun,  sweeping  in  narrow  arcs 
faster  than  it  had  moved  at  first,  until  it 
seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once,  and  Tris- 
tram had  all  he  could  do  to  shift  his  arm  to 
parry  it.  His  arm  had  grown  heavy. 

He  moved  back,  feeling  his  head  grow  light 
as  the  bright  blade  whistled  before  him.  The 
Marhaus  was  trying  to  turn  him  to  the  sea. 
But  Tristram  knew  the  soft  sand  would  trap 
him,  and  that  to  fight  on  the  lower  side  was 
more  than  he  could  manage  now.  So,  still 
moving  backward,  he  ascended  one  step  at  a 
time  away  from  the  water.  Then  his  foot 
struck  something,  a  boulder  or  a  ledge,  and 
he  knew  he  had  retreated  as  far  as  he  could, 
and  now  he  must  stand. 

His  enemy  bore  in  against  him  so  that 
Tristram  pushed  his  body  back  against  what- 
ever it  was  that  pinned  him.  And  then  he 
felt  that  nothing  touched  him  above  the  calf 
of  his  legs.  This  rock  which  had  betrayed  him 
was  not  a  wall,  then.  He  could  see  The  Mar- 
haus' open  mouth,  and  his  beard  clotted 
with  dirt  and  sweat,  and  understood  that  the 
knight  had  come  in  so  close  and  lowered  his 
shield  because  Tristram  no  longer  had  room 
enough  to  strike  at  his  head. 

"  Now  God  give  me  wings,"  Tristram  said, 
and  bent  his  knees  and  leaped  straight  up, 
twisting  in  the  air  like  a  fish  so  as  to  hurl 
himself  backward.  He  came  down  on  the 
sloping  edge  of  the  rock  against  which  he 
had  been  imprisoned,  gripped  it  with  his  feet 
>r  balance,  then  leaped  forward  onto  the 
shoulders  of  The  Marhaus,  and  bore  him  to 
the  ground. 

The  Marhaus  had  lost  his  sword,  and  for  a 
moment  Tristram  hesitated,  remembering 
that  an  adversary  without  a  sword  should  be 
allowed  to  yield.  But  The  Marhaus  caught 
him  by  the  legs  and  threw  him  onto  the  sand. 
Tristram  rolled,  and  scrambled  up,  and  saw 
that  the  Irish  knight  had  risen,  too,  and  re- 
gained his  sword. 

Now  for  a  moment  the  world  seemed  to 
ie  perfectly  still,  and  all  things  hang 
motionless.  In  this  second  of  unearthly 
clarity  Tristram  knew  he  had  prevailed. 
He  let  go  the  leather  grips  of  his  shield, 
aised  his  sword  in  both  hands,  land 
brought  it  down  cleanly  between  the  horns 
on  the  helm  of  The  Marhaus. 

For  a  breath  the  knight  went  on  standing, 
as  though  he  shared  the  suspended  clarity 
revealed  to  Tristram.  His  helm  was  sheared 
in  two,  and  the  pieces  slid  down  over  his 
shoulder,  trailing  blood.  With  a  cry  he  flung 
away  his  sword  and  turned  and  fell  onto  his 
knees.  He  writhed  to  his  feet  and  staggered 
drunkenly  up  the  beach. 

Tristram  picked  up  the  Irish  champion's 
sword  and  shield  and  followed  him  toward 
the  rocks.  But  something  was  wrong  with  his 
side.  As  he  struggled  forward  the  sky  rolled 
over  him  in  a  soft  billow  of  light,  and  pushed 
him  down  gently  onto  the  sand. 
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When  Tristram  became  aware  of  his  lif 
again  he  was  being  carried  through  darknes 
over  a  rough,  ascending  trail.  He  would  hav 
called  Gouvernail,  except  that  at  the  firs 
sound  he  made  a  pain  caught  him  under  th 
ribs  like  the  blow  of  an  iron  fist. 

"Tristram ! "  Gouvernail  said,  so  near  the 
Tristram  knew  he  was  walking  beside  th 
litter.  "How  are  you  now?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Where  are  we? " 

"Almost  at  the  neck  to  Tintagel  Head, 
your  wound  bleeding?" 

"No,"  Tristram  said,  surprised  to  learn  1 
had  a  wound,  and  not  able  to  tell  whethi 
it  was  bleeding.  But  he  was  too  weary  to  e 
plain. 

When  he  awoke  again  he  was  in  a  bed. 
was  still  dark,  though  not  so  dark  as  it  h; 
been,  for  now  a  lighted  wick  was  floating 
a  dish  of  oil  on  a  table  near  him.  He  turni 
his  head  and  beheld  Gouvernail  and  Dinad; 
standing  with  a  priest  and  a  woman. 


Cpive  me  some  water,"  he  said. 

The  woman  brought  him  a  cup  and  rail 
his  head  in  her  arms. 

"Ah!"  Tristram  said.  "I  think  my  hoi 
kicked  my  ribs  in  when  I  fell." 

"You  are  wounded  in  the  side,  Tristran 
Gouvernail  said.  "And  you  have  lost  blo< 
and  caught  cold."  , 

"I  remember,"  Tristram  said.  "I  felt 
happen,  though  I  didn't  know  what  it  was 
was  wounded  with  the  first  blow  of  all.  Bir 
beat  him,  didn't  I.  Gouvernail?" 

"Yes,  you  beat  him.  We  found  hisshi 
and  sword  under  you.  You  gave  him  a  stn 
that  cut  his  helm  in  two,  and  broke  a  we<  ■ 
out  of  your  own  sword." 

Then  Dinadan  told  him  how  King  M  . 
and  the  household  had  watched  the  ba  i 
from  a  barge  anchored  in  the  strait,  and  1 
the  Irish  champion  had  run  mad  with  J; 
blow  which  cut  off  his  helm,  and  how  a 
brother  knights  had  carried  him  into  tljr 
ship  and  sailed  away. 

"When  did  I  fight?" 

"Yesterday." 

The  woman  bustled  between  him  and  e 
others,  and  drew  back  the  bedcover,  and  i 
cloths  freshly  dipped  in  herbal  water  ontcjs 
wound.  The  cold  poultice  wrung  him,  bu  e 
was  ashamed  to  show  the  pain  of  such  a  .- 
tie  thing  as  a  wet  cloth  when  he  had  wi- 
stood  the  worst  buffets  The  Marhaus  o,d 
give  him. 

He  slept,  and  dreamed  of  his  battle,  d 
woke,  and  slept  again.  The  hours  ran  by  Jit 
he  took  no  account  of  them,  aware  only  it 
sometimes  daylight  stood  in  the  windowed 
at  other  times,  dark. 

A  time  came  when  the  fever  lessened,  id 
his  head  cleared. 

"How  long  have  I  been  pinned  en 
here,  Gouvernail  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Twenty-six  days." 

"Twenty-six  days !  God's  green  hills ! ;«' 
could  it  be  twenty-six  days!"  He  looki  at 
his  squire  and  saw  that  the  man  was  hags  d. 
And  all  at  once  a  surge  of  terror  kn&ed 
Tristram's  heart  upward  in  his  breast,  f(he 
knew  from  Gouvernail's  face  that  he  w  '< 
die.  "Help  me,"  he  said.  "  I  must  get  u],nd 
go  outdoors.  Help  me,  Gouvernail!" 

"Oh,  Tristram,  you  will  catch  your  de;  ! 

"I  have  caught  my  death,  man.  The; ay 
I've  caught  my  death,  don't  they?" 

"They  say,"  Gouvernail  faltered,  '  ie) 
say " 

"What  do  they  say?" 

"That  the  spear  of  The  Marhaus  v; 
poisoned." 

Tristram  lay  back  on  his  pillow,  try  t 
gulp  down  the  wild  alarm  of  his  heart.  B1 
and  panic  boiled  within  him,  and  he  p  » 
himself  onto  his  hands  and  thrust  hi  n 
over  the  side  of  the  bed.  "  Dress  me,"  h  i 
"and  send  for  men  to  carry  me  into  ttJS 
den." 

Gouvernail  helped  him  into  his  clP 
Then  he  summoned  Dinadan.  The>  Qjj 
Tristram's  arms  over  their  shouldenaw 
supported  him  as  far  as  the  castle  g 
Mild  sun  was  shining  on  the  gras 
gilding  with  silver  the  spotted  fox 
They  settled  him  onto  a  bench  wh 
could  lean  against  the  castle  wall  ai 
down  on  the  sea. 


I     \    ll    I 
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<•!  a  little  while  Mark  i  ame  through  i  he 

•ii  and  settled  onto  the  I h  t>    di 

"  I  was  nevei  bo  glad  y  lif<  to   ei 

nan  bitting  here  ;is  l  am  you,  nephew 
lam,"  he  Baid  with  the  fal  k  heart  im 
ded  the  hopeless.  And  he  went  on  talk 
ii  >i<  1 1  \  about  how  ill  I  n  itram  had  been 
I'M  you're  mi  v'mii  feel ."  he  said,  "  we'll 
mi  banners  at  Tintagel,  and  call  ;i  meet- 
i  all  inn  baron     and  have  a  Ma     ol 
.  ,ii\  in-   .ml  mi  the  ca  1 1' 
haul',  you,  ni\  lord.  Hut  these  plan    > 
urge  foi  me,  I'm  afraid   I  am  poisoned, 
car  my  death." 

h,  rri9tram !"  Mark  clenched  his  hands 
desperate  gesture.  "  I  have  had  evei  j 

ll  man  and  woman  m  this  land  brou]  hi 
ntagel  In  heal  yon     \nd  ihc\     a\  not  Ii 
in  pin  iiv  the  poison  excepl  the  cup  oi 
d  tin  it    l'lit-  spear  was  envenomed  in 
id,  and  the  remedj  foi  it  is  in  Inland 

tOW  can  I  send  yon  into  Ireland  where 
issli  wants  nothing  so  much  as  to  be 
ged  on  you!" 

strain  gave  Ins  uncle's  explanation  a 
thought.   At   last    lie  said.   "The   level    1 

ol  my  wound  has  left  me.  Nothing  ails 
»w  except  my  side  won't  heal.  II  I  am  to 
lyway,  give  me  a  boat  and  let  me  go 
Gouvernail.  I  shall  come  ashore  safely 

1  means  lor  me  to  live." 

can't,"  the  king  said.  "  Your  death  will 

Id  against  me  as  long  as  men  remember 

fight." 

/hat  difference  does  it  make."  Tristram 
him  wearily. 

ther  I  die  in 

rail  or  in  Ire- 
Let  me  go.  1 

Ins  as  my  re- 


twice  i 

"  I  have  a  I.,  lm 
iIm    hi 
turn  and  llj  mla 

"I  sav 
into  a  i 

\n.l  th;ii 

I  '  i    :  '  .1'.      clil 

Gouvernail' 

mi    When 
full  curve  ol  the  chit  lhe\    law  a  1 

shaped   hailioi  .   and 

Nil    .1    |,    ....     |)  ,|,  ,| 


I  ills   means  ; 
"All  ih. 


in 
a    wattled 


irk,  protest  mi1, 

a.  i .  ed  that 
•am  was  to  sail 
he  country  of 
nemy  to  seek 
asl  hope  for 
ife.  The  king 
orders  to  his 
Tights,  and  in  three  days  they  built  a 

Mark  provisioned  it  with  food,  ale 
rater,  and  with  warm  clothing.  And  as 
am  requested,  the  king  sent  Ins  harp 
■d.  too,  and  the  sword  with  which  he  had 
it  TheMarhaus. 

e  sunny  morning  they  lifted  Tristram 
he  boat  and  laid  him  on  a  pallet  of  skins. 
te  prow  Gouvernail  made  fast  a  line 
d  up  by  oarsmen  in  a  scathe  who  were  to 
he  vessel  around  the  island  and  into  the 
east  current. 

irk  and  Dinadan  stood  on  the  shore 
lg  farewell,  and  Andrei  waited  a  little 
ice  from  them. 

think  Andre t  doesn't  love  me  much." 
"am  said.  "I  think  he  would  have  been 
ier  if  I  had  died  in  my  bed.  How  have  I 
n  between  him  and  what  he  wants, 
email?" 
/ell,"  Gouvernail  told  him,  "until  you 

into  Cornwall.  Andret  was  closest  in 

to  King  Mark  of  any  man.  And  since 
ing  is  not  married  and  has  no  sons.  I 
)se  Andret  expects  to  be  king  himself 
lay." 

ut  now  he  thinks  I  might  manage  to  be 
of  Cornwall." 
erhaps." 

stram  laughed.  "If  I  live,  Gouvernail, 
il  never  wear  a  harness  that  galls  me  as 
Andret  is  galled.  Give  me  my  harp,  and 
ay  us  a  tune  to  sail  by." 

EE  clear  days  and  three  starry  nights 
d  over  them  as  their  boat  drove  north- 
.  Tristram  began  to  feel  health  return  to 
nbs,  and  the  doubts  lighten  which  had 
:ned  his  heart.  At  night  he  lay  and  lis- 

to  the  water  rustling  under  the  boat. 
:omforted  his  loneliness  with  the  faith 
God's  benign  hand  smoothed  his  way 
Ireland. 

the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  they 
nist  ahead  which  presently  thickened 
i  purple,  rising  horizon.  As  they  sailed 
■  d  it  this  purple  dissolved  into  pale 
ands  and  green  turf.  By  afternoon  they 
running  along  a  coast  above  which  low 


we'll 
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steering  oat    he   tinned   tl,,-  I.. 

sheltered  watei  and  threaded  n  amoi 

curraghs.  ( »i 

and  open  canopii 

curious  huts,  onh  sod  wall  lovei  whu  h  boats 

had  been  turned  to  form  rool     I  at  I  In 

land    Tristram   could 

house  or  two,  and  nun  mti 
( iouvernail  look  in  tin 
Tins  wasa  strange  land,  Tristram  il 

Here  was  a  hatboi  undefended  h 

save  green  farms  and  tiny,  round  hi 

sod,  or  clay  and  thatch, 

A   woman   was  walking   down   the  slope. 

Her  full  skirt  of  scarlet  fell  halfv 
and  In  ;   feel 

ol  thin, 
white  stuff,  and  hei 
hair,  winch  was  the 
colot  i it  melted  am- 
ber,blew  a .1  hei 

shoulders  in  soft 
curls.  Ti  i  si  tain 
Ihoughl  he  had 
nevei  bi  held 
beautiful  woman 
11  ',ni  was  sii 
light  that  he  felt  he 
could  leap  over  the 
wan  i  separating 
them  and  run  up  the 
Hut  before  he  could 


net 

She 


cnee  and  ankle 
wore  a  round 


\NVEST  in  ^ 


c.t*se 
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slope  and  overtake  hei 

hail   her   she    turned    and    skimmed    awa\ 

They  heard  her  voice  calling  to  the  co 

at  the  top  of  the  slope,  and  then  she  was  gone 

Now  other  people  began  to  come  out  ol 
then  houses.  With  the  steering  oar  Gouver- 
nail was  poling  the  boat  toward  shore.  Tris- 
tram raised  himself  against  a  thwart  and 
took  his  harp  and  began  to  play  and  sum. 
choosing  merry  tunes  to  speak  his  heart  to 
the  strangers  from  whom  he  was  seeking 
welcome.  They  stood  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  even  waded  into  the  harbor,  saying 
their  names  in  soft,  eager  voices,  and  asking 
him  his. 

"No  such  songs  as  these  are  sung  in  In- 
land," a  man  in  a  tunic  ol  black  and  yellow 
said.  "Tell  us  what  land  you  come  from." 

Now  Tristram  could  not,  with  courtesy. 
refuse  to  inform  them  of  his  lineage.  Vet  he 
was  afraid  to  speak  his  name,  uncertain 
whether  they  had  heard  what  knight  it  was 
who  had  ilone  battle  with  their  champion  in 
Cornwall.  So  he  said.  "Bring  me  to  your 
lord,  and  I  will  give  him  my  lineage,  and 
my  country,  and  say  how  I  have  conn  to 
Ireland." 

"My  lord  is  wounded  and  can't  walk." 
Gouvernail  explained.  "  If  your  mastei  's  cas- 
tle is  near,  we  appeal  to  his  chanty  to  send  a 
litter  and  men  to  carry  this  wounded  knight 
to  his  hall." 

"  We'll  carry  him  ourselves,  and  welcome." 
the  man  in  black  and  yellow  said.  He  ran  up 
the  slope  to  a  house  and  returned  with  a 
sleeping  pallet  made  ol  wattles  woven  be- 
tween two  side  poles.  He  and  three  ol  Ins  fel- 
lows lifted  Tristram  onto  it.  and  bore  him 
slowly  up  the  ascent . 

When  they  reached  the  court  and  gardens 
Tristram  said.  "I  would  like  to  come  before 
your  lord  walking,  my  friends." 

Gouvernail  supported  him  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the  herdsman  in  the  black- 
and-yellow  tunic.  In  this  way  thej  passed 
slowly  over  the  cobbles. 

"  What  is  your  master's  name?"  Tristram 
asked. 

(Continued  on  Pa 
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m  ontinm  d  from  Page  <>  1 1 
inriii  Ji.  my  lord,  King  ol  South 


ire 


ih  I"  1 1  isl  ram  stoppi  d  -.1 1« n  i .  and  so  <li<i 
B  iii.nl  I  in  in  ill -.m:iii  looked  al  them, 
riscd.  "  M\  wound  gave  me  a  reminder," 
ram  said. 

jhall  we  carrj  you  again,  my  lord  ' " 
mi.  Lei  u.  go "ii 

li.ii  1  ould  Ihey  do  but  g<  1  on  \s  ihey 
cd,  Tristram  had  an  impulse  to  tell  the 
1  in  this  king.  Mm  even  enchanted  as 
.is  In  the  open  1  oui  tesy  ol  his  fi iend  1 
ie  Bhore,  he  knew  the  11  uth  might  de 
•  them  li  would  surely  destroy  them  ii 
Mailians  had  died 

isii.iin  wiiii  on  into  the  hall  as  in'  mighl 
moved  in  a  dream,  The  herdsman  left 
1  at  the  dooi .  giving  them  in  chai 

hci    nl    the   household,   Tins  man   wel 
(1  them  in  Anguissh's  name  and  led 
1  in  the  king 

,Iy  lord,"  Tristram  said.  "  I  am  wounded 
have  1  ome  into  Ireland  to  ask  hospital- 
nd  cure." 

,ikI  give  you  health,  wounded  knight," 
nssh  said.  "Since  you  come  for  a  peace- 
.'ason,  think  that  Ireland  is  your  home- 
He  told  Tristram  his  name  and  Ins 
"Now  lit  us  hear  your  country  and 
lineage,  my  lord." 

islrain      was     trembling     because     his 
Strength   was  spent,  and  because  An- 
il was  the  noblest  man  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  fair  and  excellently  made,  kinglj  in 
irlet  tunic  and  orna- 
:s  of  gold.    Mut  most 
I  he  trembled  because 
woman  who  had  run 
re    their    boat    was 
ling  with  the  ladies 
id   the   king's    chair, 
had  changed   into  a 
slender  gownol  green 
on  which  a  thread  of 
traced  a  pattern.  But 
thread  was  dulled  by 
:olor  of  her  hair. 

vly  name."  he  said,  "is— is  Tramtris, 
I  was  bred  in- in  — Brittany  in  the 
E  of  King  Hoel.  And,"  he  said,  leaning 
rouvernail  so  that  he  should  not  fall,  "I 
my  wound  in  Britain  111  a  just  quarrel. 
n  it  wouldn't  heal  1  asked  advice  from  a 
1  who  told  me  to  come  to  Ireland  for 
.  I  prayed  God  to  give  me  good  weather 
a  favorable  wind.  And  that  is  all  my 
f,  my  lord." 

woman  stepped  forward  and  stood  beside 
ring.  She  was  neither  young  nor  old,  be- 
1  lady  upon  whom  time  had  worked  some 
>,  but  lightly  and  with  grace. 
\ing  HotTs  wife  is  of  my  blood,"  she 
"and  if  you  come  from  Brittany,  you 
twice  welcome.  Lord  Tramtris.  And  I 

I  somebody  had  better  bring  you  a  chair 
re  your  knees  give  way." 

it  would  be  better  to  give  him  a  bed," 
uissh  said.  "This  is  the  queen,  Tramtris. 
this,"  he  said,  rising  and  taking  the  girl 
een  by  the  hand,  "is our  daughter,  Prin- 
Isoud.  The  queen  and  princess  are 
ed  in  cures,  and  they  will  care  for  you." 

istram  looked  into  Isoud's  face,  and  she 
his.  Though  in  Brittany  he  had  learned 
ar  himself  mannerly  with  ladies,  and  to 
his  service  when  hospitality  was  given 
he  could  not  find  any  word  at  all  to  say 
cud  of  Ireland.  His  silence  did  not  seem 
ouble  her,  rather  to  reach  her  as  a  grcel- 
and  to  meet  a  welcome  in  her  own. 
tie  queen  began  to  rustle  about  and  give 
rs.  Before  Tristram  could  summon  the 
to  follow  her,  he  had  been  gently  seized 
ervants  who  bore  him  off  to  bed.  And 
the  next  while  he  was  so  bathed,  so 
d,  so  rubbed,  so  commanded  to  lie  quiet 
sleep,  that  he  had  no  energy  to  do  any- 
g  except  what  he  was  told. 

II  this  determined  medicining  soothed  his 
;ue  and  made  him  drowsy.  He  slept  with- 
svaking  from  dusk  until  sunrise.  When  he 
led  his  eyes  he  saw  he  was  in  a  round  and 
iowless  room  of  stone,  and  that  pale 
ight  crept  through  the  narrow  door, 
he  sobering  truth  of  his  presence  in  Ire- 
'  came  over  him,  and  he  sat  up. 


No  woman,  especially  a 
very  pretty  one,  has  any 
right  to  be  seen  crying 
with  a  man  who  isn't  her 
husband. 

—  MRS.    GEORGE    WEMYSS 


1  nail !" 
1  li     quire  laj  111  .u  I u  |>all«.-i 

"  \\  h  1 
"No,  no,  I  haven'i  . 

have  Ihey  pin  11 

" '"  ■' 
lurbed  b\  the  noi 

'  <  louvcrnail,  I  1 
haus'  I  )id  yo 
find  011 1  win 
land  '  Is  he  In  n   ' 

"  1  didn'l   see  him,  1 
ih-ssuI  looking,  I" 
should, 

We  have  lived  Ihro 
we   walk   oui    ol    here    into    I'ln 
arms 

"'  >ne  thing   al    .1   1 "    1  ■ 

"Firsl  we'll  dress  and  heai  Ma 

He  fell  as  though  In   could  li 
bed.  but  when  he  tried  n  In-  found 
still  lame  and  shaken.  Yet  he  knew  hi 
had  begun  lo  return. 

%\  hen  thej   lefl   the  ci  11  tin 

the  priests  already  gathered  before  the  altar 

slab  near  the  church.  With  Gouvi 
Tristram    knelt    with    the   praying   priests. 
When  the  service  was  [mi 
bling  and  loo  feeble  to  lift  himself  from  his 
knees.  Two  priests  helped  him.  and 
that   he  must  share  then    loud    1 h    . 
panied  them  to  the  cell  where  lhe\  ate,  and 
received  then  cakes  1. 1  oatmeal,  and  a  broth 
ol  bade)    sweetened  with 
honej     Ti  ist  rani    had 
learned  from  Hoel  that   11 
was    more    importanl    to 
listen  than  to  speak, 
repeated   briefly    what    In- 
had   told   King   Anguissh, 
calling  himsi  ll  Tram 
Bnttam  . 

He  turned  the  talk  back 
to    them,    saving    Ireland 
was  a  beautiful  land,  and 
a  strange  one.  He  was  cu- 
rious about  Anguissh.  who  lived   so  like  a 
farmer,  and  who  was  still  the  most  kingly 
of  men.  He  asked  the  priests  how  An 
dared  sit  like  a  pigeon  on  the  shore  inviting 
predatory  barons  to  take  what  he  had. 

"He's  a  prompt  man,"  the  old  priest  said. 
"II"  raiders  come  up  from  the  bogs  to  steal 
his  herds,  he  is  on  them  like  a  high  tide."  1  Ie 
went  on  to  relate  how  Anguissh  had  built 
round  towers  throughout  Southern  Ireland. 
and  how  he  had  brought  order  by  keeping  his 
garrisons  sharp-set  lor  counterraid. 

Tristram  absorbed  all  he  heard,  trying  to 
lit  himself  and  his  future  to  the  knowledge 
his  new  friends  gave  him.  "In  Brittany  we 
received  Irish  priests,"  he  said.  "But  I  never 
met  an  Irish  knight  in  Brittany." 

"Our  barons  have  enough  to  do  at  home. 
like  enough." 

"All  the  same."  Tristram  said.  "I  heard 
in  Brittany  that  the  greatest  champions  111 
all  Christendom  came  from  Ireland." 
"It  would  be  natural,"  the  priest  .1 
"Who  is  your  first  champion?" 
"King  Anguissh  himself,  of  course." 
"And  second  to  King  Anguissh  was  his 
knight,    the    queen's    brother,"    the    young 
priest  broke  m.  "until  he  was  murdered." 

"He  was  not  murdered,"  the  first  priest 
said.  "At  least  he  wasn't  killed  by  treachery 
from  ambush.  But  he  lost  his  hie.  He  was 
called  The  Marhaus.  He  went  into  Cornwall 
on  the  king's  justice  and  fought  a  Cornish 
champion  on  an  island.  And  since  it  was  a 
fair  cause  he  fought  lor,  some  ol  our  sailors 
say  he  was  beaten  because  the  island  was 
bewitched  ground." 

"He  took  a  head  wound."  the  young  priest 
said,  "and  died  on  the  sea  coming  back  to 
Ireland.  I  myself  saw  them  carry  his  body 
from  the  ship.  And  I  saw  a  piece  of  the  sword 
that  killed  him  still  standing  out  of  his  skull 
like  a  great  comb." 

For  a  moment  Tristram  was  tempted  to 
deny  this  lying  gossip  that  he  had  met  The 
Marhaus  on  enchanted  ground,  and  to  re- 
mind them  that  their  champion  had  helped 
himself  with  a  poisoned  spear.  He  was  con- 
fused, and  looked  at  Gouvernail  for  some 
1 1  ontinued  on  /'••,-  '<- 
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Let  YARDLEY   FRAGRANCES  speak  for  you! 

Yardley  products  lor  America  are  created  in  England  and  finished  In  the  U.S.A.  from  the  original  English 
formulae,  combining  imported  and  domestic  T.gredients.  Yardley  of  London,  Inc.,  620  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.C. 
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July,  1< 


fo  good,  so  coo/,  so  ft/fck—  //'s  summer's  super- fre^f. . . 


§i 


Your  favorite  ice  cream  with  sparkling  Seven-Up 


SO  MANY  WONDERFUL 
COMBINATIONS! 

Strawberry  your  favorite 
ice  cream?  It  makes 
a  wonderful  7- Up 
"Float"!  So  does 
vanilla — and  choco- 
late— and  dozens  of 
others.  Try  them  all! 


Once  you've  sipped  and  spooned  a 
7-Up  "Float"  you'll  have  a  new  lifeti  3 
favorite  in  warm-weather  treats.  Two 
scoops  of  ice  cream  and  7-Up.  It's  liki 
nothing  else  under  the  summer  sun ! 

Buy  7-Up  wherever  you  see  those  bright  7-Up  si  t 
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,i  ontinui  d  from  Pagi  6  I 
to  help,  But  < .onvirii.nl  was  di  i 
breaths  ol  relief,  all  bu<  Baj  ing  aloud, 
ell,  The  Marhaus  is  one  threat  less  t<>  us."" 
ristram  fell  no  relief,  onlj  .1  bew  Hi  li 
ri  foi  the  knight  who  1 1 ; t <  1  been  so  i»  au 

and  sii  brave,  and   who  had   riven  Ins 

in  a  cause  upon  whose  justice,  the  priest 
with  tears  in  ins  eyes,  las  the  holy  light 
in  1 1 

ow  days  began  whi<  h  seemed  to  1 1 1 
1  different  from  all  othei  days  of  the 
<l  Mostly  he  s[x-nt  them  with  Isoud. 
came  each  morning  with  the  servants 
carried  him  watei  and  1  < k ><  1  And  aftei 
had  medicined  him  six-  walked  with  him, 
e  day  was  fine,  as  fai  as  the  church,  and 
.•(I  t<>  him  about  Ireland, 
hey  spent  sunny  afternoons  in  the  little 
len  reserved  foi  hei  mother's  use  and  her 
.  This  was  a  tiny  green  enclosed  with 

nbushes,  a  single  ash  tree  growing  in  its 
er.  Tristram  played  his  harp  and  sain: 
ler  the  songs  he  had  learned  in  Brittany, 
•n  she  asked  him  to  teach  hei  to  pla\  the 
>  and  to  sing  in  French,  when  sh<   bent 

the  strings  to  touch  them  unsurely,  her 
slipping  forward  against  her  cheek  and 
aift  mouth  forming  the  foreign  syllables, 
tiought  no  man  could  understand  happi- 
who  hadn't  a  pupil  to  instruct  as  lovely 
Willing  as  this  princess, 
ne  day  the  queen  entered  the  garden 
e  Tristram  was  singing.  She  stood  listen- 
her  shrewd  eyes  veiled  by  her  lids,  and 
lips  set  together  in  a  close  line. 
That  was  a  beautiful  song,  Tramtris," 
said. 

Hank  you,  my  lady." 
Dne  of  these  evenings  you  must  sing  in 
lall.  In  fact.  Tramtris.  I  have  been  think- 
you'll  be  more  comfortable  if  you  leave 
:ell,  now  you're  strong  again,  and  live  in 
hall  with  the  household." 
If  the  king  will  receive  me  I  shall  try  to 
lis  household  honor." 
I'll  see  to  your  move,"  the  queen  said, 
iay." 

ristram  knew  enough  to  understand  that 
vas  being  moved  for  Isoud's  sake,  and 

the  queen  was  not  pleased  with  their 
ning  meetings,  and  this  harping  in  the 
shade  of  the  ash  tree.  But  he  could  not 
himself  whether  the  queen  had  discov- 

in  her  daughter  some  shy  and  close-held 
Et,  a  sigh  for  himself,  perhaps,  or  a  look 
ay  she  thought  of  him.  Did  she  think  of 
?  Tristram  picked  up  his  harp  "and 
'ed  his  fingers  across  the  strings,  gazing 
soud.  But  Tristram  could  not  read  her 
rell  as  the  queen  was  able  to  do.  And 
igh  he  wished  to  ask  her  what  thoughts 
was  thinking,  he  dared  not. 
efore  the  day  was  over  the  queen's  serv- 
carried  into  the  hall  the  small  baggage 
lad  brought  from  Cornwall.  And  with 
r  transfer  Tristram  became  King  An- 
sa's man. 

ow  Gouvernail  attended  the  princess 
n  she  came  to  medicine  his  wound. 
ugh  he  awoke  each  morning  lonely  for 
d's  voice  at  the  door  of  the  cell,  he  was 
py  to  be  in  the  hall,  and  to  sit  with  the 
;hts  at  the  king's  table,  and  to  speak 
1  them  of  war  and  the  news  reaching  Ire- 
i  from  the  world.  The  house  of  King 
uissh  might  appear  humble  from  with- 

Within  it  owned  a  luxury  surpassing 
1  King  Hoel's. 

E  barons  who  sat  nearest  the  king  were 
1,  either  lords  who  had  been  conquered 
Vnguissh  and  elected  to  serve  with  him, 
eads  of  families  of  the  king's  blood.  Be- 
these  were  lesser  knights  and  men  who 
led  foreign  to  Tristram.  One  among 
n  was  called  the  Saracen.  His  hair  was 
k  and  shining,  and  he  had  only  a  little 
of  beard.  His  eyes  were  black,  too,  quick 
hot.  Yet  he  was  handsome  and  strong, 
bore  himself  like  a  prince, 
utside  the  hall  the  household  knights 
!  a  little  slow  to  make  friends  with  Tris- 
I  He  realized  that  this  was  because  he 
still  spoken  of  as  the  wounded  knight,  a 
l  not  yet  fit  to  ride  or  use  weapons.  He 
sed  their  companionship,  and  yet  he  was 


reluctant  lo  fearing 

he  would  lo  ,,l|(| 

On  .1  certain  d.r.  hi  and  I 
in  hei  gard<  11  undi  r  ilu 
been  lalkin  ,|    |lti 

tram    had    been 

'"     '  lei  hei 

hair.  He  fell  sili  m     \  Ion  .  ,,,  |,y 

I  ins  is  the  d;  ciirl 

"What  daj 

"The  day   when   you   l»  rm   to   think   ol 
things  you  don't  wish  to  talk  ol  " 
"  I  was  thinkinj  ol  you    I  <>ud  " 

"No."  she  said 
tournament.  My  moth.  1  ,  ,,t 

strong  enough  for  you  to  ride  in  lln 
games." 

"How  did  ilu  queen  know  1  meant  to 
ml,    ' 

"She  is  wise,"  Isoud  said 

"You  want  me  to  ride,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "someday,  when  you  arc 
healed.   But   the  games  air  a  week  away, 
Tramtris.  and  today  we  don't  have 
ol  wai  and  tournaments." 

"Your  father's  Saracen  knight  tells  every- 
body he  will  win  the  prize  in  the  tourna- 
ment," Tristram  said. 

"Oh."  Isoud  said,  and  she  rose  and  stood 
by  the  ash  tree,  and  the  wind  moved  her 
hair  and  smoothed  her  dress  against  her 
slim  lx)dy,  "he  is  a  very  lug  and  a  very 
brave  man.  but  he  is  always  afraid  he  wbn't 
win  the  prize.  .  .  .  Now.  it  you  don't  come 
with  me,  I  am  going  to  walk  by  mysell  " 

"Where  are  you  going  to  walk?"  1 1  istram 
asked. 

"To  the  goldsmith's."  she  said,  "to  see 
him  work  the  Mass  cup." 

"Help  me,  then."  Tristram  held  up  his 
hands. 

"No,  Tramtris,  you  play  at  needing  help." 
And  she  laughed  and  began  to  walk  lightly 
through  the  garden.  kx>kmg  back  at  him 
over  her  shoulder. 

How  beautiful  she  was.  moving  with  the 
grace  of  a  sea  bird,  pushing  .aside  the  (lower- 
ing branches  of  the  thorny  trees  which 
seemed  to  lean  toward  her  as  she  passed' 
Tristram  sprang  up  and  followed  her,  and 
caught  her  by  the  shoulders.  "Tell  me 
Palamides'  story,  or  I  shall  hold  you  and  not 
let  you  go  to  the  goldsmith's." 

"If  you  hold  me,  I  shall  never  tell  you 
anything.  If  you  hold  me,  it  will  only  be  be- 
cause I  let  you."  And  she  moved  her  shoul- 
ders with  a  swift  turn  and  shook  free  of  him. 
"Now!"  she  said. 

"I'll  come  with  you  to  the  goldsmith's." 

They  walked  across  the  green.  "Palamides 
journeyed  to  Ireland  because  he  had  heard 
of  it  from  our  priests,"  Isoud  said.  "Irish 
priests  go  everywhere,  you  know,  Tramtris." 

"He  wishes  to  win  the  tournament  for 
you,"  Tristram  said. 


II. 
.Id  him, 

ud,    "an,!  I 

think  , 

"  l  ill. 

you  think  ol  pli ., 

I 

SOU    IIP 

yOUl    li  el    and    lo   III:, 

"Oh,   1  j, ud,"  I 
Sarai  en  ..  and  lo  all  manm 
won'l 

h,i    bod)     yieldm 

moveii  am  1. in  a' 

u  lnd   III, 

■   not   Ix-i  au  j-  he  had  run, 

since  tin-  day  tin  eold ,  ami  from  tin- 1 
Isoud   said     "  li    will   tx'  li,. 
cup  evei  made  in  In  land 

Tristram  tanned  to  tell  hei  In-  would  have 
a  more  beautiful  cup  made  lor  I  1 
then  no  ,iip  would  lx-  a    beautiful 
But  he  ,  ould  11,. 

They  nd  hut  before  which 

small  si/e.  and  a  cooling 
trough,   i  hej    went    throui  t,   dooi 

and  found  the  smith  at  his  lx  n,  h    Hi 
hem. 

"  I  have  1)1, Might  0111  C  the  CUp," 

Isoud  said. 

"You  won't  notice  much  change  since 
yesterday,  my  lady.  The  ornamentation  is 
slow  work." 

He  explained  his  design.  The  cup  was  sil- 
ver,  standing  on  a   wide   foot,   all   its  pure 
curves  |Kihslied  and  glowing.  Below    the   lip 
he  was  setting  a  band  ol  filigree  mad< 
wue  drawn    to  an    incredible   thinni 
intervals    along    the   hand    he   was 
enameled  txisses  of  blue  and  red  in  whose 
shining  depths  he  had  implanted,  as  if  by 
magic,  stars  01  crossed  grilles  of  the  gold  wire. 
The  handles  would  lx-  broad,  he  said,  their 
outer  surface  paved  with  fitted  checks  of 
filigree,  each  forming  a  design  distinct  from 
the  others. 

"If  I  live  long  enough,"  he  finished  with 
a  smile. 

Tristram  stixxi  Ix-fore  the  cup  as  tx'fore  a 
miracle.  He  had  never  dreamed  that  any 
man  could  accomplish  anything  so  delicate, 
so  without  Haw. 

"Do  you  have  such  cups  in  Brittany?" 
Isoud  said. 

"No.  I've  never  seen  such  a  cup." 

"What  do  you  have  in  Brittany  that  is 
like  Ireland?"  She  turned  to  the  smith  and 
said.  'T,<xi  bless  your  work,  and  I'll  be  back 
tomorrow."  Then  she  stoo[x-d  and  passed 
out  of  the  house  through  the  low  dixir. 

"Will  you  make  a  ring  for  me?"  Tristram 
asked  the  smith. 


hand  ,.; 

I 

lot   lx  ;: 

he  had  not    ! 

"Oh. 

"  Wh.V 

"How  ok  :  Brit- 

"  Your  age,  I  think." 

"  Yes."  'I  ristrai 

tiful  as  a  flo 

"I   do  no-  men  mean 

when  '  •  1  ful  as 

wt  II  say  women 

wood  with  colored  rags  tHd  onl 

she  had  inaction,  " 

have  faces  all  white  and  rose,  and  skin  as 

delicati  tal,  and  that  their  hair  is 

"Was   Yseut  of  Brittany  all   white  and 

,"  Tristram  said.  "What  a  day 
Do  you  want  to  run  as  far  as  the 
threshing  flo, 

"No."  Isoud  said.  "I  want  to  sit  in  the 
shade  and  think.  But  if  you  care  to  run  to 
the  threshing  th K>r.  I  shan't  mind." 

"I  onl  I  am 

well  again  and  can  run  faster  than 

I  am  t<x)  old."  Isoud  said,  "to  fun 
self  about  the  courtyard  like  the  da 
of  a  herdsman."  She  walked  along  with  ex- 
aggerated gravity,  looking  at  the  ground. 
"Was  Yseut  fair  or  dark'" 

"Between  fair  and  dark." 

"You  said  she  was  white  and  : 

"  I  meant     I     only  meant 

I  was  smiling.  "Let  us  walk  down 
to  the  sea.  Tramtris.  Did  you  know  I  was 
on  the  shoi  en  your  boat  came  into  har- 
bor, and  that  I  saw  you  before  you  saw  me?  " 

"You  were  wearing  a  scarlet  dress  that 
day." 

"Green." 

"Green  later.  You  were  wearing  scarlet 
when  I  saw  you  first.  I  told  Gouvernail  you 
were  a  queen." 

"Why  did  you  think  I  was  a  queen?" 

"  Because."  Tristram  said,  and  he  had  had 
enough  of  play  and  of  this  light  talk  which 
was  at  once  a  delight  and  a  smothi 
true  things,  "a  man  knows  when  he  has  met 
.id." 

"Was  Yseut  a  queen?" 

He  did  not  answer.  They  had  reached  the 
top  of  the  slope  now.  and  stood  together 
looking  out  over  the'harbor. 

"  It  is  low  tide."  Isoud  said. 

"  Yes." 

"Some  morning  when  the  tide  is  high  you 
and  Gouvernail  will  come  down  to  the  beach 
and  get  into  your  boat  and  go  away.  To 
Brittany." 

"Not  if  you  tell  me  I  am  to  stay,"  he  said. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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w§  in 

Speak  from  your  Heart 


Say  if  with 
Flowers- By- Wire 


Flowers  say  it  so  sincerely:  "A  Happy, 
I  lappy  Birthday! 

Flowers-By-Wire  reach  anywhere. 
Carry  good  wishes,  telegraph-fast. 
It's  tliis  easy.  lust  visit  or  telephone 
your  F.T.D.  Florist.  It's  never 
too  late  lor  him   to  semi 

muii'  thoughts  anywhere, 
accompanied  by  a  big, 
'•     f^^^^m  beautiful  bouquet 


Look  for   SPEEDY   and  the 
«^V'*V      famous  MERCURY  EMBLEM.  They 
identify  18,000  members  oj  F.  T.D  and 
l\  1 1- 1(1 1. on  I  all  around  the  world. 


Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  association,  Headquarters:  Detroit,  Michigan 


CUSTOM-MADE  HUSBAND 

(Continued  from  Page  35) 


Marie.  And  Betsy  did  it,  and  Marie  skipped 
out,  scot-free.  .  .  .  Hard  on  her  heels  came 
Norman,  handsome  Cornell  halfback.  And 
she,  fond  Betsy,  helping  him  with  home- 
work, trying  to  bulldoze  something  through 
thai  handsome  head.  Next,  he  was  romanc- 
ing with  the  Other  Coed.  Exit  Norman, 
handsome  halfback.  ...  At  once,  enter  Har- 
lan Tremaine,  fair-haired  wonder  boy  of  tele- 
vision whose  Girl  Friday  she'd  been  for  two 
full-to-bursting  years.  Friday  to  Friday  and 
sometimes  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

"You're  wonderful,  Betsy.  There's  just  no 
place  I  can't  get,  with  a  swell  little  aide-de- 
camp like  you."  .  .  .  "Betsy,  got  my  Tux 
back  fror1  the  cleaner?  Black  tie  tonight."  . . . 
"Betsy  darling,  send  her  orchids,  will 
you?"  .  .  .  "I've  got  news,  Bets." 

How  exciting!  I  hope  you'll  be  very,  very 
happy."  (Bury  the  never-even-formulated 
hope,  omit  flowers,  and  walk — don't  run — 
for  your  severance  pay.) 

/  need  breakfast,  she  told  herself  firmly. 
Her  flesh  was  unwilling,  but  she  dragged  it 
to  the  kitchen.  Efficiently  (oh,  yes,  she  was 
efficient!)  she  boiled  water  for  both  coffee 
and  hot  lemonade.  Milk  in  the  vacuum 
bottle  for  lunch.  Bread,  which  she  bet  she 
couldn't  swallow.  Butter.  Stop  at  the  bath- 
room. Lipstick  for  morale.  Tweak  the  bright 
hair  up.  Plump  the  pillows.  (A  self-service 
Florence  Nightingale.)  It  would  be  so  nice 
to  have  someone  to  come  home  to  her ! 

Come  on,  no  sad  songs.  She  switched  on  the 
television.  Nothing  happened.  Oh,  of  course, 
she'd  blown  a  tube  or  something.  So  she 
turned  on  the  radio  instead.  A  dynamic  male 
voice  came  pouring  out. 

Dynamic  VOICE:  "Yes,  this  Magic  of  Be- 
lieving, which  has  brought  amazing  happi- 
ness to  thousands,  is  a  Science,  an  exact 
proven  Science!  Let  me  explain,  in  a  nut- 
shell. Our  universe  is  vibrant  with  waves- 
heat  waves,  light  waves,  electronic  waves. 
So.  you  and  I,  being  part  of  the  universe,  are 
also  ceaselessly  radiating  waves.  In  other 
words,  each  and  every  one  of  us  is  a  Human 
Sending  and  Receiving  Set — all  with  a  uni- 
versal hookup!  Once  you  grasp  and  Learn  to 
Utilize  this  basic  truth  of  nature,  you  can 
astoundingly  Change  Your  Whole  Life!" 

"Whee!"  said  Betsy,  choking  down  her 
breakfast.  "At  that,  my  life  could  do  with  a 
little  bit  of  changing!" 

Dynamic  Voice:  "Would  you  like  to  be 
more  radiantly  magnetic?  You  know,  you 
literally  have  a  magnetic  field,  known  to 
Psychic  Science  as  your  Aura.  By  your 
thoughts  you  make  your  Aura  strong  or 
weak.  Negative  thoughts  get  weak  or  nega- 
tive results.  Plus  thoughts  mean  plus  vibra- 
tions— Success !  In  this  series  I  shall  teach 
you  how  to  plus-charge  your  attractiveness — 
by  harnessing  your  mighty  powerhouse  of 
Subconscious  Mind!" 

"Sure,  you  teach  me!"  agreed  Betsy. 
Then  she  had  a  fit  of  sneezing.  When  she 
recovered  Dynamic  Voice  was  saying,  "In  a 
recent  experiment,  a  female  moth  was  re- 
leased and  three  miles  away  a  male  moth  was 
draicn  by  her  aura— and  unerringly  flew  to 
her!" 

"Never  let  it  be  said,"  said  Betsy,  "that 
what  a  lady  moth  can  do  Betsy  Williams 
cannot  do." 

Dynamic  Voice  now  brought  his  broad- 
cast to  a  close  by  asking,  "Have  you  a 
Heart's  Desire?  I  shall  deal  with  the  three 
major  steps  to  fulfillment.  First:  How  to 
Visualize  Precisely  What  You  Want,  writing 
exact  details  on  cards  which  you  will  keep 
constantly  near.  Next :  How  to  Charge  Your 
Battery  of  Belief  by  positive  suggestions,  '  I 
can  get  it !  I  can  get  it !  I  can  do  it ! '  Finally : 
How  to  Project  Your  Will,  till,  by  the  law  of 
telepathy,  you  will  Attract  the  Object  of  Your 
Longing!" 

When  the  program,  sponsored  by  a  pie- 
mix  maker,  ended,  Betsy  swallowed  her  mir- 
acle pill  and,  this  being  her  day  for  scientific 
witchcraft,  she  started  playing  Magic  of 
Belief.  This  was  fine  feverish  fun,  exactly 
suited  to  102.4°  temperature. 


Now  then,  what  is  my  deep  desire?  She  took 
the  phone  pad  and  sat  up  rather  sharply. 
For  while  waiting  for  her  bosses,  what  had 
she  been  doodling?  Seven  rows  of  tidy  hearts. 
Hearts  with  arrows,  arrowless  hearts  and  one 
crisp  row  of  hearts  and  flowers. 

Mr.  Freud.  I  am  licked!  she  said.  Sub- 
conscious, here  I  come!  And  printed  in  large 
clear  letters: 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  AN  IDEAL 
HUSBAND  WHOM  I'M  GOING  TO  BE- 
LIEVE INTO  BEING.  She  added  with  a 
positive  flourish:  (I  CAN  GET  HIM!  CAN 
GET  HIM!  CAN  DO!) 

1.  Reliable.  Always  and  all  ways.  So  de 
pendable,  makes  Gibraltar  look  like  jelly. 

2.  Must  Stand  on  His  Own  Feet.  Do 
his  own  things.  None  of  that  Betsy-do-it-, 
for-me  business. 

3.  Clear  in  His  Direction  and  With 
His  Signals.  No  more  confused,  confusing 
males. 

4.  Attractive— But  Not  Handsome' 
Through  with  glamour  lads. 

5.  Honest. 

6.  Intelligent. 

7.  Humorous. 

8.  Companionable. 

9.  Mechanical.  (He'd  better  be,  sinc<' 
her  own  intuitive  approach  to  fixing  thing; 
consisted  chiefly  of  shaking  and  hitting. 
There  was  a  clock  in  the  living  room  thii. 
minute— always  a  stubborn  thing—  tha; 
wouldn't  respond  to  this  treatment.  Shi 
could  use  a  handy  man  around  the  house. 

10.  Standard  of  Living  Good;  Stand^ 
ard  of  Loving  Superlative  ! 

She  read  this  over,  smiling,  and  sighed. 
Honey,  are  you  something!  Her  eyes  felt  a' 
heavy  as  marbles.  She  lay  back  and  grog, 
gily  pictured  all  the  things  she  and  Idea 
Guy  could  do.  Things  she  couldn't  do  witf, 
anybody  else.  Like  exploring  New  York,  a! 
born  New  Yorkers  didn't.  And  now  the. 
were  cozy  in  her  living  room,  just  leisurel 
laughing  and  talking.  And  drinking  cideJ 
from  her  home  in  Maine;  no  one  she  kne'4 
(so  far)  liked  cider.  And  now  he  was  fixini 
her  clock,  and  she  hanging  over  him  acj 
miringly.  And  now  he  reached  out — H 
reached  out  —  —  And  what  happened  ne)J 
she  never  knew,  for  all  of  a  sudden  she  wofv 
with  a  start.  And  she  was  strangely  wea, 
and  terribly  hungry! 

So  hungry  and  too  sunk  to  do  anythiri  q 
about  it.  If  only  this  were  Tuesday,  Lizzie 
day!  But  it  was  Wednesday,  when  Lizz 
cleaned  up  on  the  twelfth  floor,  at  the  Di 
Mauriers'.  She'd  just  about  be  leaving  nos 

Look  here.  Betsy  thought  with  clear  feve* 
ish  logic,  how'tn  I  ever  going  to  dream  me  upA 
husband  if  I  can't  even  Believe  Lizzie  down  ti 
flights?  So  she  lay  there  intently  Believin: 
Believing  Lizzie  into  the  back  elevator.  OG 
of  the  back  elevator.  Lizzie!  Come  to  m] 
She  saw  Lizzie's  key  turning  in  the  lock 
and  she  was  walking  in — Come  to  me,  Lizzi 

1\nd  with  a  shock,  she  popped  out  of  J 
fresh  doze.  And  there  was  Lizzie  standing 
the  doorway ! 

"What?"  Betsy  cried,  jerking  up. 

"Sh!"  Lizzie  soothed.  "Poor  liT  sick  M 
Betsy!" 

Betsy  blinked.  "But,  how'd  you "! 

Lizzie  smiled.  "Feel  it  in  my  bones.  A 
spirit  very  live.  Besides,  you  don't  look 
good  yesterday.  Why  you  don't  phone  u  i  I 
Trouble  with  you,  you  got  no  confident 
Always  afraid  to  ask  for  something.  Now 
fix  you  liT  soup,  with  egg  beat  in?" 

"Wonderful,"  said  Betsy,  not  referring  I 
soup. 

lor  the  duration  of  the  virus  Betsy  II  i 
tened  every  morning  to  the  Scientific  Ma 
of  Believing  Hour.  On  her  first  day  back  . 
work,  in  the  elevator,  swooping  down  tow;  I 
lunch,  she  found  herself  shoulder  to  shouk  ' 
with  that  nice-looking  apple-cheeked  '! 
with  whom  she'd  ridden  dozens  of  tirr . 
Always  they'd  stood  there  side  by  side  i 
this  metal  box,  as  dumb  as  a  couple  of  b  - 
ing  potatoes — trying  their  best,  in  the  tl- 
city  manner,  to  seem  blind  and  invisible 
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i  today,  with  ;i  sudden  rush  ol  the  pic- 
irogram  to  th(  head,  she  started  silently 
Icasting  :ii   him,  (.unit   on,  loosen  up 
/,  to  nn  '    Iftei  all,  what  havt   you 
she  Btarted  sending  al  the  tenth  flooi 
ie  eighth    l>\  golly     he  was  wetl  m  ■  h 
At  the  fourth  he  suddenly  turned  and 
.I  i he  imallesl  ol  smiles,  "( told  today," 
iringly  hazarded 

■  nodded.  "  Bui  it's  warming  up  " 
'on  work  on  the  eighteenth,"  hi 
'i  you? " 

Vnd  you?" 
In  the  twentieth,"  he  said.  Ii  wasn'l  i  • 
scinl iII.iiimi'  dialogue,  but  t<>  think  il 
lappened  ;ii  ;ill ' 

ien  thej  reached  the  street  he  faced  her. 
oked  eagei  Was  he  going  to  say,  "  Will 
lave  lunch  with  me?"  Hui  he  said  shylj . 

ist   had   to   talk    to   you.    You   sec,"   lie 

id.  "  I  became  .1  lather  tins  morning 
aid  all  the  proper  things  and  hui  1  ied  1  11 
e  he  could  hand  her  a  cigar.  It  wasn't 
a  scienl  ific  test  ol  telepathic  powei 
hei    broadcast   getting  till  mixed   up 
Ins  baby. 

e  lust  Saturday  ol  the  new  year  she  and 
I  luMaui  ni  s 
small  fry  lugging 
d-new  Christ- 
skates  went  to 
mtdoor  ice  rink 
ntral  Park.  The 

was    sharp    and 

as  a  diamond. 

colorful  crowd 
led  to  lilting 
:.  And  it  all  fell 
iv  as  a  merry- 
und.  Tom  and 
s  were  kept  busy 

their  offspring. 
k'tsy,  a  rather 
'  skater,  slid  to 
enter  where  the 
ers  cavorted, and 
icrself  a  trio  of 
eights.  Alter 
il,  she  dropped 
1  on  a  step  of  the 
skating  house 
irvey  the  scene, 
couple  of  young 

came  clumping 
>f  the  house.  One 
id  so  much  like 
ounger  Tyrone 
:r,  she  didn't  ex- 

notice  the  other 
-till  they    took 

tnd  then  one  really  had  to  notice.  Ty- 
s  double  was  holding  up  this  dub  who 
teetering  and  perilously  lurching  and 
ng  on  his  ankles  so  it  hurt  to  watch. 
Handsome  was  looking  very  bored, 
ly,  she  beamed  a  few  thoughts  that 

Why  not  skate  with  me,  with  me.  with 
True,  she  was  off  gorgeous  men.  But 
it  would  be  nice  to  have  some  company, 
hen  Tyrone's  double  and  his  dub  hove 
sight  again  she  saw  that  something  had 

wrong  with  the  reception.  They  la- 
i  quite  obliviously  past  her. 

r  the  next  time  round— for  heaven's 
-it  couldn't  be!  But  yes— they  were 
ing  right  for  her!  And  plop!  Tyrone's 
ile  was  depositing  his  dub  on  her  step, 
e  he  gracelessly  made  a  forced  landing. 
1  flapping  so  he  grazed  her  and  gasped, 
ty."  And  Handsome  stood  grinning 
1  at  him. 

).K.?"    Handsome    said.    And    oddly. 
■11,  see  you  in  the  street!"  And  with  a 
>f  his  hand  he  was  off —to  a  blonde. 
mi's  handsome  men  Jot  you!  Betsy  fumed. 
mg.  dear  old  helpless  pal,  freeze  over!  As 
erself,  her  mental  radio  seemed  slightly 
)f  order.  She'd  apparently  tuned  in  the 
gboy. 
had  she?  He  was  straightening  out 
long  and   easy,   and    his  eyes   were 
<ling  at  her.  After  the  first  look,  you'd 
:r  see  that  face  than  Handsome's. 
irst  time  on  ice,"  he  said,  "obviously." 
low's  that?" 

Veil,  down  in  New  Orleans,  where  I 
'  from,  all  the  ice  they  have  is  in  the 
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COULD  YOU  SAY  IT  WITTIER? 

Edited  by  John  M.  Henry 

When  you  hove  this  chap  for  a  friend, 
you  don't  need  any  enemies. 

—  Atlanta,   Georgia,  itag  line 

Hotpitallty  meet*  iff  greatest  test 
when  a  new  idea  drops  by  uninvited. 

—  RAYMOND  DUNCAN: 

in  Ellaville,  Ga.,  Sun 

Happy  If  the  housewife  who  sees  the 
rainbows,  not  the  dishes,  in  the  soap- 
suds. -JUSTIN  HAMMOND: 

in  Corona,  Calif.,  Independent 

Whether  a  fellow  winds  up  with  a 
nest  egg  or  a  goose  egg  depends  a 
heap  on  the  kind  of  chick  he  married. 

-MARY  LOUISE  WRIGHT: 

in  DeWitt,  Ark  ,  Era-Enterpris » 

We  may  have  money  to  burn  today, 
but  we  may  sift  the  ashes  tomorrow. 

—  J.  O.  JEWETT: 

in  Fairfield,  Calif.,  Republican 
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Will    said  Warn 

Couple   ol    1 

male  1 

lie  s;it  there  sinilm 
to  have  ego  '    1 1 
"lid    And  I'd  hk,   1,,   And  Id  1 

1  nlleman    Mm 
literally  a  pickup  " 

"Heavens,   no! 
both    her    hands.     And    ih,v 
maneuvered  him  up. 

They  made  the  introi 
was     Don     McCoj        Then     ihe\ 
woolly  hands  and  took  off,  lie  leaned  on  her 
quite    hard,    and    silent     ; 

through  In  1     \h  mid 

my    old     him  1 

.  lura!  I  nidi  1  a  mini 

nit  Slilitil  on    his 
I"  !      \111l  I'm  I 
cally  In    w/<  m, 

SllppO 

ighten      up." 

she    coached      "Keep 

viini     eyes    nil    your 
feet." 

"Talk  in  me,"  he 
said.  "  Keep  my  mind 
oil  them  "  Tlie  music 
started  pla\  \w.  Won- 
derful (luy  and  she 
tried  to  pump  tin 
rhythm  into  him.  She 
said  the  first  thing 
that  popped  into  her 
head.  "Why'd  your 
friend  say,  'Meet  me 

111  the  street  '?" 

"No.     The    Stieet. 

We    work    on     Wall 
Street." 

"Big  tycoon?  " 
"Little     nobody." 
He   tripped   and    she 
straightened  him  up. 
"That    your  ambi- 
tion    money  in  three 
banks?" 
"No."  He  all  but  fell  on  his  face.  "Look," 
he  said,  "let's  get  off  Wall  Street."  And  they 
did,  and  he  did  better  after  that. 

When  they  stopped  and  sat  down  on  a 
bench  she  tried  to  open  her  jacket,  but  the 
zipper  stuck.  So,  naturally,  she  shook  it  and 
fought  it. 

"Here!"  he  said.  "Don't  treat  it  like  a 
Communist!"  Deftly,  he  freed  the  caught 
goods  and  gratefully  the  zipper  zipped. 

"My."  she  said,  smiling,  "aren't  you 
handy!" 

"Best  thing  I  do.  I'm  a  tinkerer." 
"I'm  not.  I'm  a  mechanical  idiot."  And 
she  told  about  all  her  crippled  things. 

"Well,  look  here."  he  said,  "then  why 
don't  we  trade  skills?  Tomorrow's  Sunday. 
How  about  my  phoning,  say,  at  noon  and 
finding  out  when  I  at  least  could  look  at  all 
this  busted  stuff?" 

She  said,  "Oh,  tine."  And  the  DuMauriers 
bore  down  on  them. 

But  on  the  dot  of  noon  he  called.  H'm. 
Reliable!  At  precisely  two  he  stood  on  her 
doorstep,  armed  with  an  imposing  black  bag 
"Doctor  McCoy."  he  said.  "  When- 
pat  ients?" 

And  there  the  two  of  them  sat,  laughing 
and  talking  in  her  living  room.  And  1 
was,  relishing  her  cider.  And  there  he  was. 
repairing  the  clock  -its  giblets  neatly 
spread  out  on  paper  and  he.  intent  ol  lace 
and  wild  of  hair,  strewn  on  the  flooi  along- 
side them. 

"What's  the  joke?"  he  asked,  smili 
"Make  a  wish.  Up  p<»p>  a  genie  and  fixes 
the  clock."  And  indeed,  in  forty  minutes  and 
(Contii 
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The  quilted  cotton  squares 
for  101  cosmetic  uses! 

1.  Buy  ,1  l'lc  or  .'dc  box  of  Co-ets. 

2.  Send  bottom  from  box  with  your  name  and  address  to 
Personal  Products  Corporation.  Milltown,  V  J.,  for  refund 
of  your  monej . 
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only  AVON  brings  these  flatterin 


From  Avon's  complete  selection  of  reasonably  priced  cosmetics 
and  toiletries,  you  can  select  those  that  express  your  individuality! 


Choose  a  perfume  you'll  treasure  lor  its  lingering  fragrance  .  .  . 
delight  in  the  same  charming  scent  in  an  Avon  cologne  or  sachet! 

Avon  creates  many  exquisite  fragrances,  and  one  or  more  are 
certain  to  capture  your  heart.  "Forever  Spring"  has  a  flowery 
lightness  .  .  .  "Cotillion"  carries  a  reminder  of  romance.  "To 
.1  Wild  Rose"  is  a  fragrance  warm  as  the  touch  of  summer  air. 
There's  a  lingering,  spicy  sweetness  about  "Quaintance,"  while 
"Golden  Promise,"  glamorous  for  any  occasion,  has  a  mellow- 


ness that  is  all  the  grand  things  you  can  say  about  an  essence! 

Like  so  many  discriminating  women,  you  will  enjoy  the  Avon 
way  of  selecting  these  fragrances.  With  the  helpful  guidance 
of  your  Avon  Representative,  you  also  choose  the  creams, 
lotions  and  color-matched  make-up  most  flattering  to  you. 
Remember,  only  your  Avon  Representative  can  bring  these 
moderately  priced,  exquisite  cosmetics  and  fragrances  to  you 
in  your  home. 

•  .  .  Welcome  her  when  she  calls 
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ragrances  to  you  in  your  home 
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Cosmetics  and  Toiletries,  individually  yours, 
are  brought  to  you  by  your  Avon  Representative. 

Enjoy  the  personal,  individual  Avon  wa\  of  choosing  your 
Cosmetics  and  Toiletries  with  the  aid  of  your  Avon  Repre- 
sentative. Ii  you  are  not  now  experiencing  this  helpful  service, 
call  Western  Union  by  number.  Ask  for  Operator  25  and 
tell  her  you  want  to  see  your  Avon  Representative.  Six-  alone 
can  bring  these  fine  Cosmetics  to  your  home. 

CALL    WESTERN     UNION    OPERATOR     25     ; 
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"Soapiiig'diills  hair. 
HALO  glorifies  it ! 


k 


Yes,  "soaping"  your  hair 
with  even  finest  liquid  or  cream  shampoos 
hides  its  natural  lustre  with  dulling  soap  film. 

Halo — made  with  a  special  ingredient — contains  no 
soap  or  sticky  oils  to  dull  your  hair.  Halo  reveals 

shimmeilng  highlights  .  .  .  leaves  your  hair 
soft,  fragrant,  marvelously  manageable!  No 

special  rinses  needed.  Scientific  tests 
prove  Halo  does  not  dry . . .  does  not  irritate! 


Halo  glorifies  your  hair  , 

with  your  very  first  shampoo! 


(Continued  from  Page  67) 
eight  seconds  it  sat,  alive  and  ticking,  on  its 
mantel. 

"Next  case!"  he  said,  dusting  himself  off. 

"But  surely  you  can't  fix  TV!  Can  you?" 

He  said  modestly.  "  I  like  to  think  I  mostly 
can.  Physics  was  my  major.  Electronics  is 
my  passion."  He  scowled  and  poked  into  the 
open  set.  To  her  awed  ears  his  diagnosis 
sounded  something  like:  Short  circuit  in  the 
audio-video  transformer.  "And  if  that's  it," 
he  said,  "it's  fairly  simple." 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "from  long  experi- 
ence in  changing  light  bulbs  and  blown  fuses, 
I  can  see  this  job  is  pretty  elementary." 

He  then  insisted  on  unsticking  her  rheu- 
matic kitchen  window.  And  when,  panting, 
she  said,  "See?"  and  hit  it  hard,  he  caught 
her  hands  and  laughed,  "Slop  trying  to 
bully  things!"  He  leveled  it  and,  in  a  gay 
duet,  they  opened  it. 

"And  now  stay  to  supper ! "  He'd  love  to- 
provided  she'd  let  him  help  her  get  it.  (Ah, 
gone  are  the  days  of  Betsy-do-it-for-me!)  In 
fact,  they  fought  each  other  trying  to  gel  the 
breadbox  down.  They  competed  to  scramble 
the  eggs.  All  in  all,  she'd  never  known  a  more 
successful  supper. 

And  he,  loo — when  much  later  they  stood 
in  the  foyer — said  in  his  warm  but  crisp  way. 
"It's  all  been  grand."  And  then  he  added, 
"If  it's  nice,  will  you  be  skating  again  Satur- 
day?" Which  wasn't  exactly  what  she'd 
thought  he'd  ask.  But  she  only  said  happily. 
"Why  not?" 

When  he'd  gone  she  caught  herself  hum- 
ming,  "Never  been  so  in  love."  Talk  about 
congenial  people !  He  was  so  much  like  her  he 
could  be  her  brother— with  the  considerable 
advantage  of  not  being. 

Abruptly,  she  opened  her  closet.  And, 
smiling  widely,  parted  the  clothes  and 
peered  at  the  card  tacked  at  the  rear  where 
she'd  hung  it,  for  a  gag,  that  time  when  she 
had  virus. 

Her  smile  grew  and  grew  as  she  read. 
Laughing,  she  flung  into  a  chair,  kicked  off 
her  pumps  and  stretched  luxuriously.  "Abra- 
cadabra !"  she  said.  "Custom-made!" 

Tlie  blithe  mood  was  with  her  all  week. 
And  with  her  still  when  she  and  Don  sat  in 
the  park  cafeteria,  where  out  of  the  corner 
of  your  eye  you  could  watch  the  seals,  show- 
ing oil',  diving  and  jiving.  She  kept  hypnoti- 
cally watching  the  seals  all  the  while  he  was 
telling  the  irrelevant  thing. 

She'd  asked,  "How  do  you  come  to  be  on 
Wall  Street?  You  don't  seem  the  type." 

And  then  he  told  her.  The  reason  was 
named  Lynn  and  she  lived  in  New  Orleans. 
They'd  met  at  Tulane  University.  He'd 
meant  to  go  through  Engineering  School. 
But  then  there  was  this  Lynn  who  had  an 
uncle  on  the  stock  exchange,  where  one 
might  maybe  make  a  lot  of  money  fairly 
fast.  And  Lynn  had  always  had  a  lot  of 
money  and  was  fond  of  it. 

Betsy  kept  nodding  and  observing  the 
seals.  He  passed  her  a  picture  of  this  Lynn. 
She  was  a  luscious  girl,  with  big  bloomy 
black  eyes  and  a  shape  of  almost  shameless 
perfection.  And  her  packaging  reminded  you 
of  something  gift-wrapped  under  a  very 
choice  Christmas  tree.  But  Betsy  continued 
to  sit  there,  stubbornly  refusing  to  believe  in 
Lynn. 

"And  so."  he  said,  "that's  it.  She's  down 
there.  And  I'm  up  here.  And,  well,  do  you  see 
any  harm  in  our  meeting  like  this  once  in  a 
while?"  Betsy  saw  no  harm.  And  felt  no 
pain. 

When  she  reached  home  this  fact  belatedly 
startled  her.  Compared  with  Lynn  she  was 
as  glamorous  as  an  Irish  stew.  Once  this 
knowledge  would  have  knocked  her  right  out 
of  the  running.  Once,  yes.  Now,  decidedly 
no.  Her  thoughts  seemed  to  boil  down  to: 
He's  simply  made  for  me.  And  he's  going  to  be 
for  me;  that's  all! 

"But  I'm  not  really  starting  to  believe  this 
Magic  of  Believing— am  I?"  she  asked  her- 
self, astonished.  And  Herself  merely  shrugged. 
"You  know  what  Shakespeare  said  (and  he 
was  a  pretty  smart  sayer):  'There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt 
of. . . .  There  may  be  something  in  it.  And  if 
I  tell  myself.  'Can  get  him.  can  do!'  what's 
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the  harm?  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  tell 
myself  -  "  But  no!  she  wasn't  even  going 
to  fool  with  a  thought  like  that. 

In  the  next  weeks  they  had  a  beautiful 
time,  and  spent  very  little  money  doing  it. 
They  explored  New  York.  Crossed  famed  old 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  caught  the  endlessly 
fascinating  city  by  day  and  night.  They  rode 
the  Staten  Island  Ferry;  haunted  Greenwich 
Village  and  Chelsea  where  the  past  still 
lived.  And  the  UN  building  where  the  future 
was  being  made.  And  always  they  were  happy 
in  the  fleeting  present.  And  again  and  again— 
in  the  middle  of  a  smiling  conversation — she 
wirelessed  wordlessly  to  him,  Darling,  can't 
yon  see — we're  perfect! 

On  a  night  cold  enough  to  freeze  your  ears 
off  they  attended  the  Electrical  Show.  All 
week  Don  had  been  listening  to  lectures  or 
subjects  like  Triodes,  Tetrodes  and  Pen- 
tades,  which  sounded  like  a  dubious  group  o 
Greeks  to  her  and  to  him  were  completelj 
captivating.  But  on  the  final  night  he  guide( 
her  through  Grand  Central  Palace,  when 
with  zest  he  introduced  her  to  Mechanica 
Brains  and  a  horde  of  other  dazzling  ma 
chines. 

Later,  walking  up  a  frigid  Fifth  Avenue' 
following  the  white  plumes  of  their  breath 
he  talked  electronics  all  the  way,  glowing  lik 
a  machine-age  poet. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  at  Fifty-nint 
Street,  right  before  the  statue  of  Generj 
Sherman,  mounted  on  an  ice-glazed  hors 
and  led  by  a  girl  with  almost  no  clothes  or 
She  was  Victory. 

"Look,"  said  Betsy  in  a  rush,  "it  could  t 
none  of  my  business.  But  what  are  you  doiri 
in  Wall  Street?  You  ought  to  be  studyin 
electronics.  You're  just  a  natural  for  thj 
stuff.  And  you  know  it."  She  held  her  breat 
and  fixed  her  eyes  on  Victory. 

Don  huddled  lower  in  his  collar.  He  sar 
tersely,  "Well,  I  told  you  how  it  happened 

"But  any  girl  who  cared  for  you  wou 
surely  understand." 

The  tip  of  Don's  red  nose  seemed  not  ! 
sure. 

She  said  offhand,  "You  could  maybe  I 
TV  sets  by  day— and  study  nights— or  som 
thing.  If  you  wanted  to." 

There  was  no  sound  out  of  him  except  t 
chattering  of  his  teeth.  So  she  said,  "Wl 
are  we  standing  here  freezing?" 

And  that  was  all  that  was  said  on  the  su 
ject.  All  the  rest  she  had  to  do  by  sile 
broadcasts.  Darling,  switch!  Do  what  y. 
really  want  to  do.  And  keep  me  with  you.  J] 
help  you  i?i  a  hundred  ways.  I'm  bursting  un 
confidence.  Come,  burst  with  me! 

Sometimes,  as  she  lay  in  her  tub  or  sto 
swaying  in  a  crowded  bus,  she'd  amuse  h 
self  Believing  Lynn  out  of  the  picture.  ] 
was  practically  her  favorite  dream.  In  it  D 
walked  up  to  Lynn's  white  mansion  hou 
Hollywood  style,  complete  with  sickly  sw<' 
magnolias.  He  rattled  the  brass  knocker 
and  Lynn  came  out  on  the  Gone-With-tl 
Windish  veranda.  She  stood  there  proud . 
a  classic  Southern  belle  in  all  her  loveline. 
Then  they  went  inside  and  he  told  her  <',. 
"Sorry,  Lynn.  No  lack  of  merit  on  your  pi  I 
You're  just  not  suited  to  my  needs,  as  Be  ' 
is!"  And  Lynn  bowed  her  polished  head.  . 
And  he  swung  out  of  her  house  and  her  1  . 

3he  was  baby-sitting  up  at  the  DuM  - 
riers,  while  a  wild  white  blizzard  dr<  I 
against  the  frosted  windows.  But  inside  r 
twelfth-floor  shelter  she  was  snug.  Sh  1 
slipped  into  Tom's  big  old  gray  bathn ; 
and  while  the  children  slept  she'd  washed  r 
hair.  It  was  bristling  in  fresh  pin  curls  wl  i 
the  doorbell  rang. 

Don  stood  there  with  snow  crumbs  in  s 
hair.  Snow  was  melting  on  his  coat  ;  i 
dripped  in  rivulets  from  the  tip  of  his  1 1 
brella.  But  he  just  walked  right  in  as  thoi  h 
he  were  at  home.  His  eyes  were  shining  ;  d 
his  air  abstracted. 

She  said,  "Hi,  there,"  and  took  his  i|i- 
brella  before  it  wept  pools  on  the  floor. 

"I  just  had  to  see  you."  he  said,  (/d 
what  a  sight!)  But  she  knew  he  wasn't  * 
ing  her — with  his  eyes.  And  she  thought  ie 
knew  why  and  her  heart  leaped.  "  I  did 

"You  did?"  she  cried.  "Give  me  yJT 
rubbers."  He  obeyed.  "Yep!  Quit  my  »b 
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A '    \iid  just  now  registered  al 

, ■  Hooi  i    ' "  she-  cried,  making  tin-  v 
Then  they  shook  hands  on  it  with 

\     id  i  '     neer,  who 
(1  tne  in  the  subway,  said  I'll  be  study- 
is  siuii  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  i 
with  long  gray  beards  come  hack  foi 

sanl.  "  N  ou'll  never  have  a  Ion 

rly  talking  of  Iin  future. 
U  all  Street  men  had  given  him 
pans,  and  Betsy  kepi  thinking  of  more 
■.  And.  ni  course,  she  could  do  the  desk 
for  him.  The  follow-up  and  hills  and  so 
Ik  easily.  She  really  never  had  enough 

started  absentlj  playing  with  the  cord 

ibe.  "And  now.  of  course,"  he 

"I'll  have  to  tell  Lynn."  She  stalled. 

forgotten  about 


\nd  l 

and   l.i 


"I 


think     I'll 
there  right 


h   sharpness  she 

.is  the  girl 

gets   flown   from 

,ynn  as  thi 

,ets  flown  to.  But 

was  a    ne 

ht.    She    nodded 

Certainly, 

what    you   have 


My  Little  Towns 

III/  ICn iiiikiiiiI  hri'.vi'n«f.i| 

towns     I  hke  the 


My  six  Iowa 
sound 
Of  then  "hick"  names:  Lone- 
rock,  Plum  Creek,  Hayfield, 
Missouri  Valley.  I  have  m 
found 
Any  others  so  quaintly  wagon- 
wheeled. 


As  quiet  as  the  land,  and  ever  still ; 
Reaching  out  to  the  peace  its 
prairie  mentor 
Offers  to  those  who  name  a 
Climbing  Hill 
And  call  to  memory  a  Buffalo 
Center. 

I  like  my  little  towns,  a  single 
street, 
Wide  places  in  the  road,  along 
the  tracks, 
Four  corners,  forks,  crossroads, 
where  two  roads  meet 
Right  by  the  corn  and  oats,  and 
hay  in  stacks. 


Friday   he    Hew 

for  what  was  to 
eekend,  and  with 
ent  her  fine  sense 
urity.  One  minute 
as  typing  specifi- 
isfor  the  residence 
•.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
zmiller . .  ."make 
maple  cradles,  se- 
tothewalls  "And 
iext  minute  she 
ieling  like  a  fool 
a    man    who'd 

south  to  his  girl, 
k  over  a  change 
tns  with  her.  The 
m  dropped  out 
e  world.  Empty, 
Jl  into  emptiness, 
the  feeling  was  so 
ite  she  reached 
iantically  for  all 
relief  at  her  dis- 
.  She  started  fer- 
y  broadcasting  on 
locydes  and  with 
highest    possible 

ency. . .  .  Darling,  end  of  her!  Beginning 
!  Come  back  and  ask  tne.  And  we'll  have 
ill  wedding. 

i  sat  at  her  desk,  visualizing  the  wed- 
And  how,  of  course,  he'd  move  in  with 
>he  started  mentally  shoving  her  furni- 
iround.  Shall  we  get  another  twin  bed 
)ig  one?  She  laughed  aloud, 
t  she  didn't  hear  from  Don  on  Sunday 
.  Nor  all  day  on  an  improbably  long  ^  Ion- 
Monday  night  she  was  polishing  her  sil- 
each  piece  like  a  bright  hope —when  the 
;  rang.  "Could  I  possibly  come  up  right 
?"  he  asked,  his  voice  enigmatic  with 
a. 

couldn't  read  his  face  as  he  came  in. 
nouth  was  tense  and  she  had  to  keep 
kissing  it.  Never  once  had  he  kissed 
she  willed  fiercely,  Kiss  tne!  Now.  Now 
hour.' 

sat  down  on  the  couch  and  she  oppo- 
*  Well."  she  said,  trying  hard  for  light- 
"All  clear?" 
;  said,  "All  clear." 

;  willed  worriedly,  Kiss  me!  and  asked, 
understood?" 

nodded.  "Everything."  He  swallowed 
ng  in  particular  and  said,  "O.K.,  I'll 
ou."  But  their  eyes  met. 
e  jumped  up,  giddy  with  relief.  "No!" 
ned.  "Let  tne  tell  you!  You  walked  up 
ynn's  Southern-style  mansion  house, 
the  magnolias  were  blooming  like  mad. 


-\\li 

al  nol 

"And   i 

' 
from    i 

"Oh!"  si 

from  his  hand. 

want  to  see  il    1 1 

up. 

stand  this,  darlii 

feat.    I 
"Pi 

play   v 

"Wi 

said.  "  1  li  iw  uncanny  !" 
1  It  li- 
able    alwa; 

.  .'  And 

lobby 

ot    and 
said      and     I 

...    \:id.  then 
I  was 
to  bring  the  meat  for  dinner.  What  did  we 
eat  that  night?" 

She  laughed.  "Spagb 

He  nodded.   '"Must   stand 
feet— do  his  own 

other  fellow  entirely,'  "I'm 

that  one  who 
forever  picking  up  a 
when    I    trii 

over  DuMauriei  .    .   .   And 

you're  even 
No,  I'm  afraid  tl 
and  mo;  less  of  all 

for-me  deals!" 

"But- 

"This  I  love!  '( 
his  signals.'  Here  1  w; 
till  you  came  up  and 
Steered  me  awaj 
the  wn 
fulwon 

efficiency:"  Then 
worries  me,  darl 
I'm  a  ni 

"Thai's  . 
gling,  and  i 
ful  grab. 

"But.  now  yo 
you  want." 
what  you  . 

She  said.  "Do  I?"  - 
into  the  basket.  "Hei 
band.'  fust 
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Such  a  gentle,  gentle  tissue,  yet  Soft-Weve,  for  all 
its  special  softness,  brings  you  the  practical  tirnmess 
yon  need.  Soft-Weve  is  two  thicknesses  thick!  You'll 
love  this  luxurious  double  tissue  with  the  heavenly 
soft  texture.  Ask  for  Soft-Weve 
by  name  next  time  you  shop. 
Another  great  Seott  paper  value. 
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An  Advertisement  Presented  in  the  Public  Interest  by  New  York  Life 


^ime  and  again,  parents  come  to  me  asking  whether 
*■  their  sons  should  choose  the  law  as  a  calling.  This  is 
what  I  tell  them: 

"It's  a  long,  hard  grind  to  become  a  lawyer,  but  it's 
worth  it." 

1  then  go  on  to  say: 

"[  know  of  no  other  profession  that  offers  a  boy  so 
much  opportunity  for  achieving  wealth  and  prestige 
and,  at  the  same  time,  affords  him  such  possibilities  for 
rendering  real  service  to  his  community,  his  state  and 
even  his  country." 

In  my  opinion,  you  would  be  well  counselled  to  make 
the  same  points  to  your  son  if  he  is  wondering  what  to 
do  with  his  life.  I  realize  modern  psychologists  hold  that 
a  parent  should  never  urge  a  child  to  enter  any  field 
which  he  doesn't  like.  And  I  agree.  Still,  a  little  sound 
advice  can  do  a  child  a  lot  of  good.  I  say  that  on  the 
basis  of  my  own  experience. 

When  I  was  a  senior  at  the  University  of  Nebraska — 


that  was  quite  a  while  ago,  in  1888,  to  be  exact — I 
started  to  think  very  seriously  of  botany  as  a  career.  The 
reason  for  this  was  simple.  I  was  studying  under  an  ex- 
ceptional old  professor  of  botany  who  had  me  all  excited 
about  his  subject.  Luckily,  1  asked  my  father  what  he 
thought  of  it.  Father  was  a  man  of  practical,  good  sense 
and  he  quickly  convinced  me  that  I  was  much  better 
suited  for  law  than  for  botany.  I  have  been  deeply 
grateful  to  him  ever  since. 

There  are  two  big  things  for  you  to  remember  about 
the  practice  of  law. 

One  is  that  it  provides  so  wide  a  scope  for  the  appli- 
cation of  a  boy's  native  gifts. 

A  lawyer  can  be  primarily  an  advocate — a  trial  man, 
representing  his  clients  in  court  before  judge  and  jury. 
Or  he  can  be  chiefly  an  adviser,  showing  his  clients  how 
to  stay  out  of  court,  informing  them  exactly  what  rights 
and  what  duties  they  have  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 
Or,  like  many  country  lawyers,  he  can  be  a  general  prac- 
titioner and  handle  virtually  every  sort  of  legal  activity. 


Or,  if  he  prefers,  he  can  concentrate  just  on  teachin^.nat 


writing  about  the  law. 


Each  of  these  categories,  of  course,  has  its  ovvAli 
vantages. 

The  advocate  is  constantly  in  the  public  eye.ifH 
adviser,  especially  if  he  gets  to  be  the  attorney  for  jrgfc 
enterprises,  may  often  have  a  far-reaching  effect  p&^ 
the  national  economy.  The  general  practitioner  cat|vi|| 
the  same  warm  relationships  with  people  that  a  ffn'S 
doctor  enjoys.  The  law  teacher  and  writer  can  ma j  <M 
enduring  name  for  himself. 

But  all  of  these  categories  have  one  thing  in  corr  | 
They  will  all  bring  a  good  lawyer  the  respect 
neighbors  and  associates  and,  as  a  rule,  a  subsMial 
income. 

And  that's  not  all.  The  good  lawyer  can  alsc 
forward  to  proffers  of  ranking,  remunerative  pc  S  1(1 
finance  or  industry.  The  heads  of  many  of  the  gi  itesl 
corporations  in  America  started  out  as  attorneys. 


\   I.    I    I 


Hie  second  and  perhaps  the  most  significant  mil 
i  to  beai  in  mind  aboul  the  practice  ol  law 
nice  ii  gives  a  boy  for  public  service. 

awyers  have  always  been  leaders  of  public  life  in 
lerica.  rwent)  foui  ol  thi    lignei    ol  th<   Declaration 
Independence  were  lawyers,    rwent)  one  Presidents 
the  United  States  were  lawyers    I  ongr.  ,.  and  the 
e  legislatures  have  been  mainly  staffed  b\  lawyers 
last  count,  ....  loss  than  18,000  lawyers  were  serving 
I  States,  counties  and  ui.es  as  governors,  judges 
net  attorneys  and  cit)  corporation  counsels.   Rio 
is  nunc  were  holding  other  important  govcrnmenl 
.vs. 

he  truth  is  that  there  is  no  better  avenue  to  political 
ievement  and  service  than  the  bar. 


ii    i,    \i    i 
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Parents  con- 


Bui  is  there  room  for  more  lawyers! 
alls  ask  me  that. 

invariably  answer  them,  "Yes." 

recognize  that  there  are  more  than  200,000  lawyers 
k  United  States  today.  Yet  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
|  is  a  nca\  for  more  good  lawyers. 

«U  must  never  forget,  though,  that  it  takes  a  lot  of 
work  to  become  a  good  lawyer, 
bo)  must  h,st  spend  at  least  three  sears  in  college- 
me  states  lour.  And  he  must  get  high  grades  or  ne' 
t  be  accepted  by  an  accredited  law  school.  II  he  is 
tted  to  law  school,  he  next  must  put  in  three  years 
il  more  intensive  effort  in  order  to  win  the  cherished 
e  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

jtn  then  his  hard  work  is  not  done. 
has  to  "pass  the  bar."  Tins  is  an  examination 
by  the  various  states  to  determine  whether  a  man 
thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  lavs. 
ll  as  the  capacity  for  hard  work  is,  I  don't  want 
>  think  that  it  is  the  sole  prerequisite  to  success  in 
;al  profession.  After  a  half-century  of  teaching  the 
know  that  a  boy  must  have  certain  other  natural 
ites,  as  well. 

I   is  character.  A   lawyer  must  have  integrity, 
and,  above  all,  a  keen  sense  of  honor. 

ie  years  ago,  a  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  the 
ne  Court  of  Tennessee  told  his  son, 

man  is  lit  to  be  a  lawyer  who  is  capable  of  telling 

ras  right. 

2  is  common  sense.  Millions  of  dollars  may  rest 
lawyer's  judgment.  He,  therefore,  must  be  able 
solid  advice. 


'  "" ■ ■   Into ■  | 

',""       • '--    MHi h 

"     " ll,MU' '    >"*P   "P   mi ,„ 

"• »"" '».'....■  ....„,,,.,,. 
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is  best  loi  linn,  ll 

,    Nn  5  'S  ""'  "'"""  '°"""k  '"■■""^    *  lawye.  must 
bCaNc ««hrm,ghemP«>  anil       ™ 

^"^""-nruesigmticance    IhegreatF    S.  S  ,P    mc 

l;,:;;::,;: ^^^ ■■'■■o.„*,P !„,.,: 

"The  law  ^  no.  the  place  fo>  the  artist  or  the  poet 
rhc  l"«  is  the  calling  ol  thinkers."  ' 

.^""V''^"" "    '-/«/r/,     fhe  property  of  a 

;^,  ;;;''- s  may  depend  upon  the  manner' in  which 
,l    llM"S  UllK'  con,ra««.    mon  and   other   legal 

::;;T;;:;;;r^ ------ £ 

"Your  honor,  I  actually  meant  to  say  it  this  way..." 
11  ma)  be  too  late  then. 

N°,7'S"""";,<''  robcwo«h)  of  the  name  a  lawyer 
(,1U,S'lva;kK  lo  locate  the  cases  of  the  poor  the 
friendless,  the  oppressed,  and  the  accused  laboring  under 
heavy  burdens  of  prejudice,  discrimination  amfpublic 
agitation, so  as  to  assure  them  a  fair  trial  and  adequate 
presentation  o\'  their  cases.  ' 

Naturally,  a  bos  contemplating  a  legal  career  must 
also  have  a  genuine  interest  in,  and  respect  lor.  the  law. 

You  probably  wish  to  learn  now  how  expensive  it  will 
^  to  put  your  son  through  law  school.  It  will  be  costly 
That  I  admit.  College  tuition  is  heavy  and  so  are  law 
school  Ices.  Some  lavs  schools  charge  as  much  as  S750 
a  year  tuition,  and  to  that  you  have  to  add  the  cos,  0f 
books  and  board. 

However,  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  sons  oi  poor 
parents  cannot  become  lawyers.  They  can! 

State  universities,  with  their  loss  tuition  rates  make 
it  possible  for  a  bos  to  get  a  good  preliminary  education 
even  if  he  doesn't  base  much  money.  Furthermore 
mans  state  universities  base  lass  schools  for  which  the 
tuition  rates  are  also  scry  loss.  m  some  instances  less 
than   S50  a   semester.    In   addition,    most    private   law 


atic  than  the  work  of  the  trial  lawyer,  but  equally 
>s  that  of  the  attorney  who  acts  as  legal  adviser  to 
and  business  organizations.  The  heads  of  many 

nations  have  legal  backgrounds. 


schools  give   scholarships   to   boys   with   outstanding 

records.  to 

And  it  is  still  perfectly  feasible  for  a  determined  boy 
to  work  Ins  way  through  college  and  lavs  school.  I  have 
known  mans,  mans  boss  who  base  done  it  and  then 
gone  on  to  make  a  big  success. 

What  about  women  lawyers? 

A  torrent  of  legal  briefs  has  gone  over  the  bench  since 
the  first  American  woman  was  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  lass  in  1872.  Today,  more  than  4.000  women  arc  in 
active  lass  practice.  Mans  of  these  women  lawyers  are 
doing  well,  especially  in  government  work.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  lass  remains  a  man's  calling. 

For  the  good  lawyer  it  is  a  wonderful  calling.  As  that 
eminent  lawyer  and  statesman.  Joseph  II.  (Invite,  said: 

"To  establish  justice,  to  maintain  the  rights  of  mm.  to 
defend  the  helpless  And  oppressed,  to  succor  innocence, 
and  to  punish  guilt,  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  those  great 
questions,  legal  and  constitutional,  which  are  constantly 
being  evolved  from  the  ever-varying  affairs  and  business 
of  men  are  duties  that  mas  well  challenge  the  best  powers 
of  man's  intellect  and  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  human 
heart."    ♦    ♦    ♦ 


l»<»\\    TO  HELP  VO(  R   (HUD 

PREPARE    FOR    \M    CARE1  R 

Whether  your  child  is  a  toddler  or  in  his  teens,  you  are 
the  keystone  to  whatever  career  he  is  to  tr  ,ask 

>s  to  tnspire,  ,unle  and  make  possible.  /,,  the  course  of 
budding  Ins  career  many  people  will  make  contributions- 
teachers,  researchers,  specialists  ,,/  ,„„„,  AW(A. 

One  specialist-and  his  training  ,,„,  t0  d 

cam  that  title  for  him-i  ,  ^v/;/ 

//  is  never  too  soon  to  enlist  Ids  aid- for  he  can" help 
>oy  to  make  sure  that  the  future  you  plan  for  your  child 
..///  become  a  reality. 

II  find  additional  help  in  the  pamphlet   "  Th 
of  Four  Years  a,  .  r  Send  J  at  „,e 

address  below. 
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AT  SOCIETY  HAPPENINGS,  eyes  follow  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Munn  Jr.'s  sleek  brown  hair.  Here.  Michael's  adept  fingers  have 
shaped  it  after  speedy  cleansing  with  tenderest  Conti  shampoo. 

MICHAEL  OF  THE  WALDORF 


stylist  for  Society's 
loveliest  hair  advises: 

"Breath-taking  Hair-do's  begin 
with  "babying'  hair  with  shampoo  rich  in 
world's  tenderest  cleansing  ingredient, 
basis  of  Conti  shampoo." 


HAIR  IS  OUTGROWTH  OF  SKIN.  Treal  it  tended)  as 
you  treat  the  skin  of  your  lace— of  new-born  baby.  Basic  in- 
gredient oi  Conti  shampoo  is  same  as  used  in  famed  Conti 
olive  oil  Castile  soap  esteemed  for  baby  skin  care  Same  as 
used  in  beloved  Conti  Baby  Oil.  Ci,i\  Baby  Powder.  Bril- 
liantly compounded  for  the  special  needs  of  hair.  Conti 
'babying  shampoo  gets  in  and  out  of  hair  quickly,  washes 
out  completely.  Leaves  hair  just  right  for  obedient  hair-do's. 
Pure.  Safe.  Conti  cannot  cause  drying  of  hair  or  scalp. 


nut  skin 


■  IMPORTED.  From  renowned  olive  presses 
of  sunny  .Mediterranean  shores  comes  the 
pure  olive  oil  used  in  Conti  shampoo.  A 
natural  oil  for  your  hair's  natural  loveliness. 


QUICK.  EASY  ON  H  Al  R.  Conti's  fast  small-- 
bubble  lather  gets  into  greasy  hair  freelv. 
Slips  out  as  easily.  Speech.  Tender.  Good  to 
hair.  Wash  hair  as  often  as  you  feel  like  it 
w  itli  "'liab\  ing  'Conti  shampoo.  Economical. 
Only  49  cent.-,  regular  size.  89  cents  family 
size.  Compare  il  with  others. 


FAST  SMALL-BUBBLE   LATHER 
TELLS     YOU      CONTI      IS      SAFE 


YOU  CAN'T  TALK  ABOUT  IT 

(Continued  from  Pane  28) 


counterstatemenls,  the  explanations,  the 
corrections  continued  to  be  made,  though  no 
longer  audibly.  She  was  full  of  gestures  as 
she  listened  to  the  untrue  impressions,  flur- 
ries of  feeling  crossed  her  face;  but  she  re- 
mained mute.  She  abandoned  forever  that 
spring  the  belief  which,  in  spite  of  setbacks, 
had  persisted  through  childhood:  that  to  be 
understood  one  has  only  to  tell  the  truth. 
There  were  some  truths  which  some  people, 
particularly  parents,  simply  could  not  swal- 
low. Particularly  about  their  own  children. 

Virginia  closed  her  geometry  book  and  be- 
gan, quite  consciously,  her  interior  conversa- 
tion, a  reply  it  was  useless  for  her  to  make 
aloud  Why?  Because  they  really  had  been 
different  when  they  were  fifteen?  Because 
they  had  some  picture  of  an  ideal  fifteen- 
year-old  which  they  wanted  her  to  fit?  Be- 
cause no  one  ever  really  sees  another  person? 
How  else  did  they  get  this  picture  of  her,  the 
calm  outdoors  girl  in  a  plaid  skirt,  the  de- 
bater and  basketball  player,  the  yell  leader; 
the  junior  M.D.  Oh,  mother,  oh,  Mrs.  Ag- 
new!  Is  that  what  you  see?  The  girl  who 
never  thinks  about  boys?  Why,  I  don't  ever 
think  about  anything  else,  really. 

And  then,  because  she  was  trying  to  tell 
the  truth  she  explained  that  "really."  By 
"really"  I  don't  mean  all  the  time,  but 
"completely."  I  think  about  geometry,  of 
course,  but  not  with  all  my  mind  the  way  I 
think  about  boys. 

I  he  first  lie  I  ever  told— that  I  remem- 
ber was  because  of  a  boy.  I  hated  it  and 
repented  it.  But  I  had  to  do  it  because  of 
Tommy  Fitzgerald.  I  was  five.  He  was  six  or 
seven.  We  had  both  been  brought  to  a  party 
and  we  stood  by  the  bed  where  our  mothers' 
hats  were  laid. 

Tommy  said,  "That's  my  mother's  hat. 
It  cost  two-ninety-eight."  He  was  proud  of 
it,  thought  it  beautiful,  and  even  I,  at  five, 
knew  that  whatever  it  had  cost,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald's hat  was  not  pretty.  It  was  of  var- 
nished straw,  the  flowers  of  materials  not 
pleasant  to  see  or  touch,  faded  and  flimsy 
already,  though  it  was  new. 

"Which  is  your  mother's  hat?"  Tommy 
asked. 

I  showed  him.  It  was  lavender,  trimmed 
with  lilacs  deeper  in  color  and  more  velvety 
than  real  lilacs,  and  it  had  a  silky  veil  caught 
up  with  a  pin  with  a  real  moonstone  in  it. 

"How  much  did  it  cost?"  Tommy  asked. 

It  had  cost  $10.  but  I  heard  the  ashamed 
note  in  Tommy's  voice.  Had  he  praised 
something  silly?  "Just  the  same,"  I  said. 
That,  somehow,  seemed  less  of  a  lie  than  to 
say  the  round  figures. 

Tommy  was  relieved.  He  gave  a  snap  with 
thumb  and  forefinger  to  the  flowers  of  both 
hats— to  show  how  unimportant  hats,  and 
mothers,  and  money  were.  "Two-ninety- 
eight?  I  guess  that's  the  regular  price?" 

I  nodded  another  lie.  Why?  Because  I 
loved  Tommy.  When  we  moved  to  Tenant 
he  gave  me  a  ring  with  a  blue  forget-me-not 
for  a  setting.  I  still  have  it.  I  still  remember 
Tommy.  I  still  remember  that  lie. 

When  we  moved  to  Tenant  I  was  nine 
years  old  and  in  the  fifth  grade.  Do  you  re- 
member Hubert  Fairchild,  mother?  The  kids 
called  him  Bert,  but  I  never  did.  He's  dead 
now.  He  died  during  the  war,  but  when  I  was 
nine  he  was  fourteen  and  in  the  eighth  grade, 
and  planning  to  be  a  minister.  He  came  to 
school  late,  because  he'd  had  typhoid  that 
summer— and  his  head  was  shaved  because 
during  the  fever  most  of  his  hair  had  fallen 
out.  But  I  thought  he  was  beautiful  and 
spiritual  and  I  loved  him.  I  loved  him  so 
much  that  I  hid  my  face  in  my  desk  and 
cried  and  cried.  Because  he  had  been  sick  and 
in  pain  and  I  hadn't  been  there  to  nurse  him. 
All  that  summer  while  I'd  been  carefree,  go- 
ing to  the  beach  and  the  mountains,  he'd 
been  suffering.  It  broke  my  heart.  Really  I 
thought  it  did.  I  told  you  about  it.  You 
thought  I  should  be  a  Red  Cross  nurse 
because  I  was  so  tenderhearted.  I  told  you  as 
clearly  as  I  could,  but  you  wouldn't  believe 
a  word  I  said.  I  cried  and  moped  and  you 


thought  it  was  sickness  and  suffering  th 
made  me  unhappy.  It  wasn't.  It  was  Hube 

And  now,  debating?  Because  Calvin  De 
was  on  the  team  last  year.  In  assembly, 
you  know  why  I  sit  with  my  arm  around  t 
back  of  the  seat  of  the  girl  next  to  m 
Because  of  the  boys  in  the  row  behind  us. ' 
suggest  things  to  them.  Yes  I  do.  Don't ; 
guc,  don't  contradict.  I  know.  I'm  the  o 
who  does  it.  And  sometimes  when  I  ride  in 
town  with  father,  I  sit  close  to  him  so  peoj 
will  perhaps  think  he's  a  date.  Once,  a  t 
did.  He  asked  me  the  next  day,  "Who  u 
the  guy  I  saw  you  out  with  last  night?" 

And  track  meets?  Oh,  mother!  "M 
about  track  meets."  What  do  I  care  nt 
about  track  meets?  All  that  running  a 
jumping  and  sawdust  pits  and  high  and  1< 
hurdles?  Nothing,  except  that  that  man  is 
ways  there.  But  if  I  tell  you  and  Mrs.  Agn- 
you  won't  believe  it,  you'll  say  I  don't  kn 
my  own  mind  or  what  I'm  talking  abo, 
You'll  say  it's  puppy  love  and  too  silly, 
talk  about.  And  I  won't  talk  about  it.  I 
how  else  can  a  puppy  love— except  liki 
puppy?  He  can't  be  grown  up.  Or  a  tiger c 
python.  I'm  fifteen.  I'm  in  love.  I  won't 
you  a  word  about  it.  But  don't  be  dm 
Mrs.  Agnew,  just  because  I  wear  a  plf, 
skirt  and  am  a  yell  leader.  The  way  I  act ; 
the  way  I  feel  are  two  different  things.  i\ 
don't  think,  mother,  just  because  he's  !  < 
too  that  I  ought  to  be  a  Grey  Lady  i 
something. 

I  had  heard  about  him  before  but  wh<  .1 
saw  him  I  didn't  know  who  he  was.  He  |e 
always  at  the  track  meets,  dark  and  sler  i 
and  burning-faced.  He  stood  very  strait 
when  he  walked,  but  he  always  walked  >- 
ward  something,  something  to  lean  agafii 
or  sit  on— the  grandstand,  a  marker  caila 
box  of  soft  drinks.  He  watched  everyt  -\v 
very  intently;  not  just  the  boys  running, 
the  movement  of  the  glossy  new  leaves  ir 
walnut  grove  next  the  track,  or  a  mea 
lark  on  a  post.  He  drank  things  in,  he  ti) 
the  cup  of  seeing  until  he  had  the  last  c 
He  had  to— because  he's  dying. 

He  is  Mr.  Cornelius.  Now  you  know  jtio 
he  is.  He  is  the  father  of  the  Cornelius  1  /s, 
the  track  stars.  The  boys'  names  are  Nor  in. 
Wayne  and  Lester.  They  are  thirteen,  fi 
and  seventeen  years  old.  Mr.  Cornell  is 
thirty-eight.  Yes,  he  is  one  year  older^an 
father.  His  name  is  Mark.  His  wife  if& 
one  of  the  school  busses.  She  looks  le  a 
lady  general  in  the  Russian  army.  Mr.  or- 
nelius  lives  in  a  little  tent  house  outskyhis 
own  house  so  that  he  can  have  more  .■-': 
air.  It  is  in  the  walnut  orchard,  halfw;  .be- 
tween his  house  and  the  school  groundAVe 
can  hear  his  phonograph  when  we  take'.E. 
He  plays  music  I  have  never  heard  1  in 

When  I  go  to  the  track  meets  I  watc  i  i 
all  the  time  and  by  now  he  knows  thalido, 
He  smiles  at  me.  he  nods  his  head ;  he ckped. 
once,  just  for  me  to  see,  when  I  did  a  pj  KCUl 
larly  good  back  flip  leading  yells.  I  was 
silent  — but  I  saw.  We  never  spoke  bui  n  I 
He  said,  "Do  you  know  my  boys?"   -■ 
"Yes."  He  said.  "Do  you  like  track  mi  si 
I  told  him  the  exact  truth:  "  Yes,  but  i  loi 
the  same  reason  I  used  to."  He  knew  i  n 
know  he  knew.  His  eyes— they're  h  el- 
deepened  and  darkened.  He  said,  '"' 
your  name?"  I  told  him,  "Virginia  1  nrf 
nan."  He  said,  "I  know  your  fathe 
ginia.  I  like  him." 


That  is  all  we  ever  said  to  each  oth'  I 
he  knows,  I  know  he  knows,  I  love  ) 
don't  know  whether  he  loves  me  or  no  > 
know  I  am  special  for  him.  There  is  a 
look  he  has  for  me,  of  tenderness,  of 
ness.  And  not  as  if  I  were  his  da  ' 
either.  It  is  a  different  look;  he  would  it  | 
arms  around  me  and  kiss  me,  I  kn( 
went  to  him,  if  I  put  my  cheek  to  > 
said,  "I  love  you." 

I  don't  know  why  he  would,  exac 
not  that  I  have  any  illusions  abor 
beautiful  or  talented  or  glamorou 
that  I  understand  how  it  is  for  hii  t"  ! 
dying?  It  is  worse  for  him  because    • 


,  ii 
an 


Is 


i;m  ;m\  one  else  I  lei  au  i  he  has  more 
■  behind,  .1  thou  and  1  imes  as  much, 
;,  as  ordinal  j  pei  >pl<  Vnd  bei  ause  he 
athlete  loo?  I've  heard  aboul  il  ;u 
h,,u  manj  records  he  broki  1  1 
1  he  lias  to  leave  Bwifl n ess  behind, 
H  e  and  winning  1  'ei  iple  who  have 
ad  those,  people  who  can  only  hall 
uli  1, Mich  or  who  can  only  i"'.'  trot, 
,  and  who  ne\  1 1  heai  meadow  1  11 
c  iK  ing  1  .nil  be  10  hard  foi  Ihem, 
And  1  know  how  lend  11  is  foi  him  to 
h  11  1  inn  because  I  practice  all  the 
in  him  l  begin  when  I  wake  up  in 
inn    by  thinking;,   This  may  be  my 

•  on  eai  1  li  because  whatevei  he  suf- 
anl  to  suffer.  I  would  di  1  anj  1  hing  li  1 
not  to  make  him  happy. 

rinute  she  told  herself  tins.  Virginia 
.  1  elf,  "Do  you  mean  it  ?  Would  you 
lim?  Do  you  love  him  enough  to  dii 
?"  You  must  stop  saying  il  if  it  isn't 
mi  musl  stop  saying  you  love  him, 
you  aren't  willing  to  die  for  him,  be- 
therwise  it's  just  an  infatuation  or 
rig.  True  love  would  give  up  its  life 
and  times  over,  Fire,  sword,  water, 

Nothing  would  matter.  Think  ol 

in  wartime  who  die  for  friends  and 
ich  more  you  feel  for  Mr.  Cornelius 
soldier  tan  feel  foi  anj  fi iend. 

long  time  she  had  known  there  was 
she  must  do  ioi  Mi  Cornelius,  a  sac- 
emust  offer;  though  for  him,  it  would 
1  sacrifice    should 

beaccepted  but 
itesl  joy.  To  give 
I 

lot  her  called.  "Vir- 
f  you've  finished 
g,  take  your  things 

•  room,  will  you? 
le  to  set  the  table 
r&  Agnew's  going 
for  dinnei 

uia gathered  up  her 
and    papers    and 

I  in  the  dining  room  to  greet 
,new  She  tried  to  fathom  how  Mrs. 
might  have  looked  as  a  girl.  She  could 
Mice  what  a  girl  was  like— bright  or 
ril,  prim  or  dull  -by  her  looks.  ( .11  Is 
signals  as  to  who  they  were,  jumped. 
:d,  cried:  they  let  you  know.  But 
ip  women  like  Mrs.  Agnew?  What 
mi  tell  about  her?  Except  that  she 
wn  up.  She  was  round,  she  was  gray, 

grown  up  She  had  crawled  in  under 
th  shell.  She  had  heard  her  mother 
father  about  women  who  looked  like 
»new,  "What  does  her  husband  do?" 
to  get  hold  of  some  label  which  would 
ier  different  from  other  women  just 
'.  Mrs.  Agnew's  husband  was  a  den- 
at  was  the  most  personal  thing  about 
Knew.  How  different  Mr.  Cornelius 
w  much  himself,  how  many  thousand 
tore  he  was.  in  himself,  than  anything 
done.  He  had  been  an  athlete,  then  a 
ne  lineman,  and  now  he  was  sick  and 
But  he  was  so  much  more  than  these 

he  was  like  a  phoenix  which  rose 
all  the  realities  of  just  existing;  he, 

was  present  as  Mrs.  Agnew  could 
•e.  She  had  to  look  through  Mr.  Cor- 
he  was  so  much  closer  and  more  real 
Irs.  Agnew.  to  see  Mrs.  Agnew  at  all. 
melius  who  was  — 

Agnew  spoke,  spoiling  this  reverie, 
ion't  let  us  two  old  chatterboxes  keep 
m  your  studying.  Virginia.  I  was  just 
your  mother  how  much  1  admire  it  in 
laid  you  were  my  ideal  schoolgirl." 
ank  you,  Mrs.  Agnew,"  Virginia  said, 
vent  directly  to  the  bathroom  because 
is  the  one  room  in  the  house  where  she 
■at  this  time  of  the  day,  anyway— 
edoor,  be  alone  without  interruption, 
t  her  books  on  the  toilet  seat ;  then, 
that  what  she  was  about  to  do  needed 
tic  preparation,  she  washed  her  hands 
:e,  and  finally  combed  her  hair, 
ever  occurred  to  her  that  the  bath- 
■vith  its  rack  of  toothbrushes,  its  Iaun- 
nper  and  medicine  chest,  was  a  strange 
or  what  she  intended  to  do.  It  had 


There  are  two  kinds  of  men 
who  never  amount  to  much: 
those  who  cannot  do  as 
they  are  told,  and  those 
who  can  do  nothing  else. 

-CYRUS   H.    K.    CURTIS 


and   prix 
had  1  ried  more  1,  ai     hen    than    n 
room  in  the  hou  e.  It      . 
she  liked       mall 

bathtub  sou  could    1  mi,,  n„  ,.. 

clump  of  em 
roosted  and  n 
lishliki    in  I  hi    v. 

noiseless    w     ■  ■ 

then    thru 

wind  had  blown  the  bathroom  windo 
she  found  a  fealhei  in  the  bathtub 
id  been  bathing 
\\  hen  she  finished  conihint    he  put  1 
on  her  hands  and  i  looked  at 

in  I  he  mirroi  .  not    o  mm  I fici 

Ian  well  10  11      i  ,,|  s|„. 

was  serious  enou 

seriousness  in  hi  reyi  and  il  ( lod  wi 
ing,  hei  lasl  sighl  ol  hi  1  face  In  1  he  mirroi 
she  could  see  at  I  he  has,  ol  h,  1  throat  the 
quick  pulse  ol  hei  heart,  li  jam 
the  heaviness  ol  its  thud,  constrii  led  and 
dried  her  throat  She  bent  to  tal 
washbasin  faucet  what  might  be  her  lasl 
taste  ol  walei  She  let  it  irii  kle  slowly  down 
her  throat.  Then  sin  went  to  the  window. 
It  was  the  time  ol  evening,  the  lasl  min- 
utes before  complete  dark  when  buzzards 
take  a  bedtime  [light,  Al  that  time  linn 
seems  i,,  be  ;m  updiali  from  die  earth;  they 
hang  effortlessly  in  mid-air,  01  soar,  wings 
unmoving  upward  and  upward,  no  longei 
birds  but  dots  on  a  dia- 
gram, illustrating  motion. 
The  sun  was  already  down 
and  a  yellow  scud,  like 
foam  from  a  broken  wave, 
covered  dm  western  sky. 
The  eucalyptus  trees  sil- 
houetted against  this  were 
filled  widi  the  buttle  in- 
terlacing movement  ol 
their  leaves.  It  was  like 
scissor  blades  crisscrossing 
or  the  soundless  flutter  ol 
pendants  from  a  Chinese  wind  harp;  though 
when  a  big  wind  blew  the  eucalyptus  dees 
could  boom  like  surf  in  a  storm. 

She  ga/.ed  a  long  time.  Then  she  under- 
stood she  was  no  longei-  saying  farewell,  only 
postponing.  So  she  said.  "Farewell."  went 
to  the  bathtub  and  knelt  with  her  head 
pressed  against  the  rim.  She  hadn't  planned 
the  position,  but  it  did  seem  right  for  what 
she  intended  to  do.  since  people  both  prayed 
and  were  beheaded  on  their  knees. 

She  knelt  there  and  imagined  death:  its 
nothingness,  its  everlastingness.  She  thought 
of  the  way  it  might  feel  arriving,  the  terror  as 
it  approached,  the  possible  anguish  as  of 
bones  crushed  or  flesh  burned  only  of  course 
a  million  million  times  worse.  She  tried  to 
think,  in  the  last  seconds,  of  all  she  was  saj 
iiig  farewell  to  her  own  face  in  the  minor. 
her  father  and  mother  and  outside  the  win- 
dow the  enormous  world  of  which  yellow 
sky  clashing  leaves  and  dark  birds  were  the 
smallest  part. 


Kit  then  she  thought  of  Mr,  Cornelius, 
how  the  day  was  probably  ending  for  him: 
lying  on  his  cot  bed  in  his  little  tent  house, 
burning  with  fever  waiting  for  his  supper 
tray— and  wailing  for  death.  At  the  thought 
of  Kir.  Cornelius,  at  the  sight  of  him  for 
she  did  see  him  behind  her  closed  eyes  hei 
love  became  exactly  strong  enough  for  what 
she  intended  to  do:  to  offer  her  life  for  his. 
Not  kill  herself  what  good  would  that  do? 
but  say  to  God,  "If  it  is  Your  holy  will  please 
let  me  die  and  Mr.  Cornelius  live." 

"Please  let  Mr.  Cornelius  live,"  did  not 
seem  to  her  a  prayer  of  much  strength.  Who 
wouldn't  pray  that -for  any  sick  person  in 
the  world?  She  certainly  would  gladly  ask 
Cod  to  let  every  sick  person  m  the  United 
States  get  well;  but  she  doubted  that  God 
paid  much  attention  to  such  prayers.  "What 
are  you  willing  to  do?"  she  imagined  Cod 
asking  the  person  who  made  such  a  prayer 
and  she  didn't  blame  Him. 

For  Mr.  Cornelius  she  was  willing  to  do 

all  that  she  could  do.  she  was  willing  to  die. 

That  was  a  prayer  she  thought  Cod  might 

lie  scene  since  she  was  a  little  girl  of     hear,   a   prayer   she   couldn't    have   made. 
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...///  deodorants! 


Gentle   New   FRESH   will   givt    far      that  keeps  your  underarms  dr\ 

greater  underarm  protection  than      and  your  1  lothes  safer. 

other  leading  cream  deodorants.  \ew    fresh    -tops   odor   completely. 

Proved  by  university  scientists!  Yet  it's  creamy-soft,  as  extra-gentle  to 

Now.   Fresh  Cream   Deodorant  brings      ski"  as  ever!  l  "L  daU>-  There's  a  new 

you  the  active  ingredient  recommended      Fresl]  mtn  Chloroph)  'I-  too! 

h\  doctors  to  keep  underarms  dry. 

Tests  prove  the  New  Fresli  moisture- 
control  formula  is  up  to  180%  more 
effective  in  astringent  action  than  the 
other  leading  cream  deodorants  tested. 
lt"s  the  astringent  action  111  deodorants  "^^^^" 

jXcxc  FRESH*  keeps  you  Loveh  to  Love  Always.., 
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WITH 
CALIFORNIA  FLAVOR 

You  want  to  make  a  picnic  something 
special,  don't  you''  You  want  it  to  be  fun 
—  from  the  first  fixing  of  the  food  to  the 
last  bite  of  flavorful  eating. 

Ripe  olives  can  make  it  fun  all  the  way. 
A  few  for  eating  out-of-hand  to  pep-up 
appetites... more  chopped  up  into  potato 
salad  ...  or  added  to  your  favorite  sand- 
wich filling.  And  every  time,  your  ripe 
olives  add  flavor— a  zippy  California  flavor 
that  makes  picnic  eating  sing! 

Just  try  'em  these  ways  and  see: 


Ripe  Olive  Potato  Salad 


2  cups  diced  boiled 
potatoes 

3  tbsps.  olive  or 
other  salad  oil 

1  tbsp.  vinegar 
1  V2  tsps.  salt 
Vi  tsp.  pepper 
1  cup  ripe  olives 


2  hard-cooked  eggs 
1  cup  sliced  celery 

(or  diced  cucumber) 
%  cup  diced  dill 

pickle 
Vi  cup  diced  pimiento 
V3  cup  mayonnaise 
1  tsp.  grated  onion 


Dice  hot  boiled  potatoes  to  make  2  cups. 
Blend  oil,  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper.  Pour 
over  potatoes  and  toss  lightly.  Cool.  Cut 
olives  from  pits  into  large  pieces.  Dice 
eggs.  Combine  cooled  potatoes,  olives, 
eggs,  celery,  pickle  and  pimiento.  Blend 
mayonnaise  and  onion  and  mix  lightly 
with  salad.  Chill  well.  Serves  4  to  6. 

Ripe  Olive  Stuffed  Eggs 


4  hard-cooked  eggs      Dash  black  pepper 
3  tbsps.  mayonnaise      Dash  cayenne  pepper 
Vi  tsp.  mustard  'A  cup  ripe  olives 

Vi  tsp.  salt  Lettuce 

Shell  and  halve  eggs.  Remove  yolks  and 
mash  with  mayonnaise,  mustard,  salt, 
pepper  and  cayenne.  Cut  olives  from  pits 
and  chop  tine.  Blend  into  egg  yolk  mixture 
and  heap  into  egg  white  halves.  Garnish 
with  lettuce  and  serve  as  a  salad. 

Ripe  Olive  Sandwich  Filling 

Cut  '  j  cup  ripe  olives  from  pits  and  chop 
fine.  Blend  with  V2  cup  chopped  sweet 
pickle,  4  chopped  hard-cooked  eggs,  2 
tbsps.  chili  sauce,  1  tsp.  salt  and  .1  cup 
mayonnaise.  Makes  2  cups  of  sandwich 
filling.  Spread  on  your  favorite  bread. 


And  for  some  wonderful  new  ways  to  make 
foods"sing  with  tlavor"send  for  the  helpful, 
new  booklet  "Elegant  but  Easy  Recipes 
with  California  Ripe  Olives."  It's  FREE. 
Write:  Olive  Advisory  Board,  Dt.pt.  D-7, 
24  California  St.,  San  Francisco  1 1,  Calif. 


make  meals 
that  sing  with 
California 
flavor 


really,  otherwise.  Now  that  she  was  about  fo 
say  the  words,  her  throat  became  almost  too 
dry  to  pronounce  them.  The  blood  in  Iter 
forehead  beat  against  the  rim  of  the  tub. 
"Dear  God,"  she  said,  "I  am  willing  to  die 
to  save  Mr.  Cornelius'  life."  She  had  no  in- 
tention of  pleading  with  God  lor  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius. He  surely  knew  His  own  mind.  But 
"willing"  was  perhaps  too  weak  a  word.  She 
repeated  her  prayer:  "If  it  will  save  his  life, 
please  let  me  die  instead  of  Mr.  Cornelius." 

She  waited  then.  Scarcely  breathing,  terri- 
bly alive,  for  death.  For  a  second  she  thought 
it  was  coming,  that  God  was  going  to  grant 
her  prayer.  Feeling  was  draining  away,  light 
failing,  a  great  wavelike  sound  filled  her 
ears;  perhaps  it  was  the  sound  of  death. 

Then  the  sound  diminished,  light  and 
feeling  returned.  She  had  not  died  and  was 
not  going,  just  then,  anyway,  to  die.  How- 
ever, she  had  placed  no  time  limit  on  her 
offer.  She  hadn't  said  "Now  or  never"  to 
God.  The  pact  was  forever  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned.  He  could  change  His  mind  any 
time.  As  she  continued  to  kneel  she  heard  her 
mother  at  the  bathroom  door.  "Virginia. 
Virginia,  we're  waiting  dinner  for  you." 

She  rose,  unsteadily,  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow. It  was  darker,  but  the  world  outside 


was  just  the  same.  She  went  again  to  the 
mirror,  expecting  to  find  in  her  face  some 
change,  some  evidence  of  aging,  or  of  dedi- 
cation. Except  for  the  red  band  across  her 
forehead  where  she  had  rested  it  against  the 
tub  it,  too,  was  unchanged.  She  washed  her 
face  in  cold  water  and  had  another  drink 
because  she  still  felt  unsteady  and  a  little 
sick  at  her  stomach.  Then  she  went  out  to 
the  supper  table. 

The  three  ol  them -her  father,  mother 
and  Mrs.  Agnew— were  already  seated.  Mrs. 
Agnew  said: 

"Studying,  home  on  time  for  meals,  no 
make-up!  Joanie  is  just  going  to  hate  you. 
Virginia,  if  I  keep  holding  you  up  to  her  as 
an  example  the  way  I  do." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Agnew,"  Virginia  said, 
and  then  resuming  her  soliloquy,  I  am  not  a 
good  example  for  Joanie,  Mrs.  Agnew. 

She  helped  herself  to  the  fish  which  might 
contain  the  bone  which  would  be  the  means 
of  keeping  her  pact  and  said  mutely,  I  love 
you,  Mr.  Cornelius,  and  think  of  you  every 
minute  and  will  gladly  die  for  you. 

Mrs.  Agnew  had  the  last  word  though. 
"Youth."  she  exclaimed,  pausing  to  pull  the 
backbone  from  her  fish,  "lovely  carefree 
youth." 


FAMILY'S    Ml. II  I     Ol  T 

((  onlinued  from  Page   15) 


Suitable  is  as  suitable  does.  Now  to  get 
right  into  the  business  of  such  goings  on. 
let's  look  at  the  long  list  of  what's  best  to 
plan  for,  say,  a  picnic  for  eight  hungry  folks. 
Some  people  go  for  high-noon  picnics— but 
I'll  take  the  cool  of  evening  every  time,  for 
the  day  is  over  and  the  stars  are  out — if  they 
aren't  you  know  they  will  be  if  you've  picked 
an  evening  with  a  rosy  sunset  for  a  back- 
drop. And  what  I  remarked  regarding  the 
moon  is  a  foregone  premise.  Just  go/  to  have 
it,  and  stars,  too,  when  it's  time  to  have  a 
second  cup  of  coffee  and  swap  yarns  or  tune 
up  the  guitar.  For  the  proud  moon  is  for- 
ever attended  by  a  galaxy  of  stars,  and  who 
is  there  who  hasn't  sought  for  Venus,  most 
likely  to  be  the  evening  star'  Or  eagerly 
spotted  the  Big  Dipper  and  wondered  again 
whether  there  was  life  on  Mars?  I  guess  no 
one. 

//  just  happened  this  ivay.  I  didn't 
start  out  to  write  any  essay  on  astronomy, 
although  it  is  one  of  my  favorite  subjects.  I 
will  try  to  forget  such  things  and  go  on  with 
a  short  discussion  of  suitable  things  to  eat, 
at  such  an  occasion  as  when  we  move  from 
indoors  out.  taking  our  company  with  us.  As 
well  as  our  suppei . 

Now  some  folks  hold  to  the  dogma  that 
any  supper  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  light  of 
1  he  moon  is  of  little  account  unless  it  spells 
steak.  Then  there  are  chops.  I  know  of  some 
who  would  rather  stand  up  against  a  stone 
wall  and  have  it  over  with,  than  not  have  a 
double-thick  lamb  chop,  preferably  stuffed, 
when  they  get  set  lor  an  out -by-t he-grill  af- 
fair. But  not  this  lime.  This  time  it's  ham- 
burgers—juicy, thick  hamburgers,  with  the 
ineffable  flavor  that  charcoal  brings  to  them, 
all  crusty  on  the  outside,  succulent  and  moist 
on  the  inside.  So  far,  so  good  — and  good 
enough  for  any  healthy  appetite.  But  I'm  not 
through  with  these  hamburgers  yet  !  These 
are  going  to  be  hamburgers  de  luxe  and  de- 
lightful. They  spring  a  surprise.  It's  the 
bleu-cheese  mixture,  all  redolent  with  garlic 
and  mustard,  that  you  spread  on  the  rolls 
that  makes  all  the  difference.  And  what  a 
difference !  Better  count  on  dividends  for 
everybody  this  time !  Here's  the  whole  story, 
right  from  the  beginning. 

II  VMIU  RGERS 

Season  2  pounds  lean  ground  lop  round  of 
beef  with  2  teaspoons  salt  and  '4  teaspoon 
pepper.  Work  in  I  tablespoons  soil  butler  or 
margarine.  This  makes  it  nice  and  juicy.  Mix 
well.  Shape  into  8  hamburger  patties.  Slack 
between  squares  ol  waxed  paper  and  refriger- 
ate, if  you  are  making  them  ahead.  I 'an -broil 
I  hern  in  a  hot  iron  frying  pan,  or  on  the  grill,  to 
rare,  medium  or  whatever  stage  vou  and  ihc 


rest  likeliest.  Don't  putanx  butlerorshorten- 
ing  in  the  pan.  Remember,  vou  are  broiling, 
not  frying.  Serve  them  between  buns  spread 
generousl)  with  the  special  cheese  mixture. 
\\  hether  you  toast  the  split  buns  or  not  is  a 
mailer  lor  you  to  decide.  Ed  loasl  the  linns 
Mil  was  left  tonic  Uiit  you're  the  judge  this 
time.  Serve  with  sliced  tomatoes  and  dill 
pickles.  \nd  sprinkle  your  tomatoes  with 
sweet  basil,  cither  minced  green  fresh  leaves 
or  dried.  That's  I  he  great  secret  in  all  tomato 
dishes. 

SPECIALTY    CHEESE  SPREAD 

I'ui  '4  pound  bleu  cheese  through  a  sieve. 
Greatn  together  well  with  '  •_>  cup  sofl  butter 
or  margarine.  '  jj  ilo\  e  garlic,  grated.  2  table- 
spoons prepared  mustard,  and  a  little  salt 
and  pepper.  Spread  generouslj  on  hamburger 
buns.  Make  il  al  least  an  hour  ahead  so  lla- 
\  ors  will  become  as  harmonious  as  a  high- 
school-girls    duel. 

Don't  ask  me  why.  Please  don't  ask 
me  why  it  is  barbecued  this  and  barbecued 
that,  but  that's  the  way  it  is.  You  come 
across  it  all  over  the  place,  and  I  won't  be 
left  behind  for  anything  short  of  a  circus 
calliope.  So  here's  a  barbecue  that  doesn'1 
need  liens  and  rabbits  and  all  the  trappings 
of  a  Brunswick  stew  that  go  to  make  a  real 
ol'  South,  suh,  barbecue.  We  young  folks 
are  mote  daring.  We  dare  to  put  any  name 
we  like  on  anything  we  like.  But  you 
can't  barbecue  angel  cake  or  ice  cream. 
We  just  wouldn't  dart  to  try  that.  So  that 
far  you  are  safe  as  rain.  And  so  am  I. 

Well,  here  you  are,  and  if  you  don't  be- 
lieve it,  I  assure  you  it's  so.  It  is,  and  it  is 
called: 

BARBECLED-LIM  UBEAIN  CASSEROLE 

\\  ipe  clean  a  '  2-pound  piece  of  salt  pork,  cut 
al  '4"  intervals  almost  through  to  the  rind. 
Bring  (>  cups  water  to  a  rolling  boil.  SlowU 
stir  in  2  cups  rinsed  large  dry  Lima  beans. 
Do  not  let  the  boiling  slop.  Reduce  heal. 
Now  ipiiiklv  add  salt  pork  and  cook  slowly 
lor  I  '  _>  hours.  Drain  beans  and  save 
the  juice.  Saulc  I  large  onion,  chopped, 
.mil  I  ilove  garlic,  minced,  in  2  tablespoons 
shortening  or  salad  oil  about  5  minutes. 
Sprinkle  with  I  '  -_>  teaspoons  chili  powder. 
Mix  well.  Stir  in  I  can  condensed  tomato 
soup.  I  '  j  cups  juice  left  from  the  Lirnas,  2 
teaspoons  \\  orcestershire  sauce,  2  teaspoons 
prepared  mustard.  '4  cup  brown  sugar,  J4 
cup  vinegar  and  I  teaspoon  salt.  Heat 
through.  Fill  a  large  casserole  with  alternate 
lasers  of  beans  and  sauce.  Cover  with  the 
salt  pork,  arranging  it  in  a  sort  of  Ian  shape. 
(  over  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  350°  I'.. 
lor    15    minutes.    Uncover   and    bake    15-30 
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'^elly  Glass 
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Why  not  serve  cool  summertime 
drinks  with  a  flair?  The  six  match- 
ing tumblers  are  pint-size  plus.  The 
colorful  companion  pitcher  holds 
2J/2  quarts.  The  19-in.  tray  carries 
everything  in  one  trip.  Drinks  stay 
cooler  longer  in  sturdy,  practical, 
molded  Plas-Tex  Ware. 

The  symbol  of  quality  molded  housewares 


Available  at  bettert 

stores  everywhere 

THE  PLAS-TEX  CORPORATION 

2525  Military  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  64,  California 
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Seven  varieties  in  home-size 
jars... nuts,  fruits,  butter- 
scotch, chocolate  fudge. 
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without  taking  a  job  or  putting  in  regular  hours! 

Your  beautiful 
cards  are  just 
I  what  my  friends  I 
are  looking  fori' 


Airs.  Bergman, 
Conn. 


CHOW  lovely  Box  Assortmen 
*J  of  famous  Doehla  Christm- 
and  All  Occasion  Greetir 
Cards,  Stationery.  Gift  Wrai 
pings  ...  to  friends,  neiglj 
bors,  co-workers.  They  sell  <l! 
sight!  Make  up  to  60?  on  ear 
box  No  experience  needed 
FREE  BOOK  shows  how.  Wri.. 
for  sample  boxes  on  approvs: 
No  obligation.  You  may  retuil 
samples  at  our  expense. 

FREE  SAMPLE*  of  Name-In 
printed"  Christmas  Cards  include 
Write  todav:  HARRY  DOEHLA  CC 
Studio  L-17,  Nashua.  N.  H.  (We 
ol  Rockies,  address  Palo  Alto,  Calij 
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minutes  longer,  or  until  the  beans  urc  lenilei 
\(.M  don'l  r<»>k  ii  Lima  bean  i<>  the  point 
where  ii*  next-door  bean  wouldn't  recognize 

il.   1 1  ran  art  aw  lul  mad 

/  renumber,  don't  you?  Winn  i(l 
lerve  any  Balad  was  considered  a  tuck-up 
gesture,  aping  the  haul  monde  and  nol  foi  u  i 

Well,  if  you  dun 'i  n-mcmbcr  those  days,  il  is 

jusi  as  well   ii  proves  two  thinj     <  ine,  that  I 

un  older  than  I  though!  I  was,  and  two,  that 

you  arc  younget  than  1   thought   you  were 

Have  1 1  either  way,  Hut  there's  one  thing  you 

ind  I  and  evei  yone  t  an  remembet .  And  that 

is  when  the  vogue  foi  raw  vegetables  stai  ted. 

!•'()!■  that  trend  is  as  new  as  today's  thunder- 

ihowet   And  the  child  who  doesn't  Know  his 

ii  hei  raw  Bpinach 

ind  raw   carrots  is 

isout  oi  the  forcible- 

feeding  class  as 

liercedearsinmoth- 

•i  's  set.  So  a  raw- 

regetable  salad  isn't 

mything  more  stai 

linK  than   a   wall- 

lower  at  the  coun- 

ry  club.  Taken  for 

[ranted,    no   ques- 

ions  asked.  A  eleai 

aseof  take  itor  leave 

t    I'ndcrstand? 

So  here  is  a  selee- 
ion  or  collection  of 
[arden  mysteries. 
ily  private  advice 
s— and  you  don't 
leed  to  go  around 
elling  everybody 
0  make  up  your 
iwn  combination  if 
his  one  doesn't  hit 
he  spot.  Here  it  is. 
Do  your  best  and 
et  conscience  be 
■our  guide. 

RAW- VEGE- 
TABLE SALAD 

\>r  a  salad  there's 
n  assort  men  I  of 
reens,  water  cress, 
liced  radishes, 
lard-cooked  eggs 
ut  up,  and  sliced 
reen  onions,  paper- 
bin  and  including 
lie  tops,  tossed  with 

fine  French  dress- 
ig.  Or,  if  such  lie 
our  yearning,  have 

bowl  of  Russian 
ressing,  which,  no 
oubt,  the  Russians 
ever  heard  of,  and 


pail.   I'oui  oi   huttei      h././.mr     I    ill    III  , -| 

IIuwm  iii ball  .Hi.l.,,,.,,,..,  rouiidi  il    ,,l.  upon 

lop  of  I  he  bu  I  lei    Mix  '   ,i  upliglilbriiM 

Willi    '   .  eup  i  ...o    el)   •  bopped  pi  ,  un      Spi  in 

Ur  •"■•'    'op  ..I    I, .,n,,      H.,k,    ,,,   .,    , |, ,.,,,. 

oven,  ;t:,ll    I       |,„    ,n  ,,,,, |,   U|||     Liml 

slighll\  lion,  il,,-  ,,|,  .  ,,|  ||,,  |,u„  \,,,|  ,,  NM1,. 
il,  i.r  uii)  cuke  rxi  i  pi  nngel,  unl.  „  |„  .„„,, . 
corn  ibriiHl  in  llic  uiiddle  i     I  be  oldi     I 

•,ll,i  besl    I,     i  ,,l  ,,||     ||   ,,„,  ,, . ,. Wll| , 

gluHH  bukiiif!  'Ii  Ii  for  lilt-  cuke,  bake  il  in  a 
i Icrulcl)   slow  .,\  en     '.  '  .    I 


The  French  havi   a  way  [hey 

have  plenty   ,,i 

f(H.d  are  pretty  wonderful    Most   ol   them, 
anywa;  i  nch  chef,  in  ibis  country 

vali  i  melons 


N  appreciation  of  distinguished 
sen  ice  in  behalf  of  improv  id 
care  and  treatment  in  our  menial 
hospitals. "  the  Vssociation  for 
the  Improvement  of  Menial  Hos- 
pitals. Inc..  lias  presented  to  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  the  or- 
ganization's \dolf  Meyer  Ward. 

(  Mhers  w  bo  reeci\  ed  the  aw  aid 
were  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  I'ealc, 
of  (be  Marble  Collegiate  ( ihurch. 
New  Wk  City;  Dr.  Harry  I. 
\\  orthing,  director  of  the  Pilgrim 
State  Hospital,  Brentwood,  Long 
Island:  Mr.  Vlbert  Dcutscb. 
writer,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Kahn. 
stafl 'reporter.  New  York  Host.  \ 
posthumous  award  went  to  Dr. 
Karen    Horney,    psychoanalyst. 

"A  survey  was  made  of  hun- 
dreds of  articles  on  mental 
health,"  said  Miss  I  rsula  Rei- 
elide,  a  member  of  the  award- 
selection  committee.  "From  this 
it  was  evident  that  the  Ladies' 
Home  JOURNAL  had  far  sur- 
passed all  other  publications  in 
the  past  few  years  in  furthering 
the  progress  of  mental-health 
efforts." 


lixes  his  good,  i  ipc, 
jui<  \  melon///i'.s'way. 
He  ems  it  in  cubes 
and  serves  it  on 
chipped  ice,  and 
sometimes  you  gel 
so  bemused  t  li.it  you 
can  scarcely  tell  ice 
from  melon  oi  melon 
from  ice.  It's  real 
ind  de- 
licious loo. 

All  this  beside 
itself,  as  ihey  say 
where  I  came  from. 
I  am  thinki 
fruit  tray.  (  ould 
be  a  bowl  just  as 
well,  and  anj  fruits 
you  wish,  but  "take 
a  gander"  at  ihe 
get-together  that 
follows.  Maybe  this 
is  It.  At  all  events, 
it  is  very  colorful, 
very  delicious,  and 
what  more  could 
one  ask  of  orchard 
or  bush?  Nothing, 
but  nothing.  You 
tell  me  if  you  have 
a  better  answer. 

SI  UMIIt    Mil  II 
TRAY 

Here    we    offi 


'      Mill 

May- 


»  c 
a  suggestion 
be  \  on  ha\  e  a  more 
lively  one.  II  so. 
that's  the  slutT  to 
feed  the  troops.  \\  e 
used  ciii  pieces  ol 
i  re  -col  d  water- 
melon, nectarines, 
plums,  green  grapes 
anil     cherries.       \r- 

>r  those  who  like  it,  raw  vegetables,  suitably  range  these  on  galax  leaves  or  on  fresh  crisp 
ut,  may  be  dipped  therein.  greens.     It's    a    help-yourself    service.     Bui 

don'l    crowd.    Bargain   counters    are    better 
Aunty  comes  to  Call.    What   has  this  to      left  to  bargain  hunters.     This  is   all  for  free, 

o  with  brass  tacks  or  picnic    fare?  you  remember? 
^ant  to  know.  You  might  not  guess,  even  if  I 

idn't  tell  you.  But  I'm  going  to  tell  you  if  Once  more  summer's  at  the  peak.  It 
du'11  only  bold  on  for  a  minute  or  two.  has  come.  July  is  the  summer's  riband  on  the 
unty  has  quite  a  good  deal  to  answer  for  in  sleeve.  It  is  the  sign  of  glory  to  come.  It  goes, 
ie  question  of  food  for  your  party.  She  it  in  velvet  shod,  noiselessly  as  if  to  somehow 
as  who  devised  and  brought  to  a  happy  conceal  its  footsteps,  lest  we  cannot  bear  to 
iding  the  cake  you  are  about  to  become  ac-  hear  it  say  good-by.  Even  the  hummingbirds 
uainted  with,  try,  and  I  hope,  I  hope,  treas-  linger  longer  in  the  garden,  and  the  bees  step 
re  among  your  choice  receipts  forevermore.  up  their  less  industrious  ways.  They  have 
nd  if  that  isn't  explanation  enough  of  honey  on  the  mind  and  on  the  make.  And 
mty's  visit,  I  don't  know  any  better  one.  A  before  many  moons  they.  Uxi.  will  have  de- 
lation speaks  loudest  for  its  creator.  So  I'll  parted  without  song  or  sigh.  And  I.  also,  shall 
ave  you  to  be  the  judge  and  jury.  And  I'm  say  good-by  in  silence.  Hut  next  year  I  shall 
Tfectly  sure  that  your  verdict  will  be  that  find  July  just  the  same.  And  be  seeing  you 
's  a  honey.  This  is  merely  an  introduction  to  all,  in  a  printed  page. 

INDIANA  picnic  CAKE  good  Night  to  You 

ream  V2  cup  butter  or  margarine  with  \V2  Tune  the  sweet  stringed  volar 

■ps  light  brown  sugar.  Really  cream  it  so  it  And  watch  lhe  evening  star 

'ii  d  double  as  a  spread,  if  called  on  for  that.  As  she  kisses  the  moon  %00d  night. 

•id  2  whole  eggs  and  beat  well.  Sift  together  „,      ,     , 

'4  enns  fl«.,r    t  toac™™,,  k  i  •  a  Watch  the  moonbeams  where  thev  lie 

2  <  ups  Hour,  6  teaspoons  baking  powder  , 

>d  V2  teaspoon  salt.  Stir  the  dry  ingredients  '"  '*?  s«  f  '"  '*«  Sfky]  ,,         ,, .   , , 

to  the  creamed  mixture  alternately  with  a  See  the  lMe  S'!'^  "■'  cbmdlets  "'  '"'"  ftt*k 

ixture  of  1  cup  milk  and  1  teaspoon  vanilla,  Then  happy  dreams  that  bring  another  day. 

'ating   until   smooth    after   each   addition.  And  so  good  night,  and  so  good  night. 
reaseandfloiirthebottomofa°".squarecake  YOL'R  ANNIE 


SIX   DELICIOUS   FLAVORS       ^r  ^^      ^  M 

tool/** 
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July,  1953 


Thrilling  Beauty  News  fo&u  lU&iA  ofc  Liquid  Shampoos! 


MARILYN  MONROE  says,  "Yes,  I  use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo."  When  America's  mosl  glan 


(kJcoajI  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 
cddcr  Ut  New  Lotion  Form  ! 


NEVER  BEFORE— a  liquid 
shampoo  like  this!  Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo  in  new  Lotion  Form  is 
much  more  than  just  another  sham- 
poo that  pours.  It's  a  new  i  reamy 
lotion,  a  fragrant,  satiny,  easier- 
to-use  lotion,  that  brings  Lustre- 
Creme  glamour  to  your  hair  with 
every  heavenly  shampoo! 


VOTED   "BEST"   IN   DRAMATIC  USE-TESTS! 

Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  in  new 
Lotion  Form  was  tested  against  4 
leading  liquid  and  lotion  shampoos 
.  .  .  all  unlabeled.  And  3  out  of 
every  5  .<  omen  preferred  Lustre-Creme 
in  new  Lotion  Form  over  each 
competing  shampoo  tested — for 
these  important  reasons: 


*  Lather  foams  more  quickly ! 

*  Easier  to  rinse  away! 

*  Cleans  hair  and  scalp  better! 

*  Leaves  hair  more  shining! 

*  Does  not  dry  or  dull  the  hair! 

*  Leaves  hair  easier  to  manage! 

*  Hair  has  better  fragrance! 
+  More  economical  to  use! 


T/iVia£  'Jz-toYcrwiAeAJ^'... 
Lustre-Creme  in  new  Lorion  Form  is  the  best  liquid  shampoo  yet! 


^eS\Uow  take  your  choice. 
c^ous  Cream  ^m...or  new  b^n  ^ 


))„ 


tee-(Wc . 


Famous  Cream  Form  in 

jars  or  tubes, 21$.  to  SI. 

(Big  economy  size,  $2.) 


New  Lotion  Form  in  handy 
bottles,  30^  to  SI. 


POUR  IT  ON  — OR  CREAM  IT  ON!  In  famous  Cream  Form, 
Lustre-Creme  is  America's  favorite  cream  shampoo.  And  all  its 
beauty-bringing  qualities  are  in  the  new  Lotion  Form.  Which- 
ever form  you  prefer,  lanolin-blessed  Lustre-Creme  will  leave 
your  hair  shining  clean,  eager  to  wave,  never  dull  or  dry. 


\<l<l  I'  luvor  to  ^  mil  I)i<-| 

wrinkle  a  tomato  lightly  with  curry  ami  u  Utile     ,,,i,,i 

onion  before  broiling  .  .  .  ml, I  ,,  l,,i  .»/  crushed 
garlic  and  Worcestershire  nance  to  \,nu  <7i, ./,/„,/  steal, 

before  shaping  ii  into  a  /miii  use  l,,,,   ,    ,,,,i, ./, 

teaten  into  o  little  collage  cheese  o-.  a  io-.i  \  diet-simce  /.>. 
neat  .  .  .  try  flavoring  green  Iteans  by   conkinn  them   with  n  feu 
minced  Hcallionx  or  >ierve  nwisoneil  ivilh  <i  iln-.li  ,./ 

oir^anii  .   .   .  Stewed  tomatoes  /»<■;/.    n/»  with   i  thi  \    Mill   iiinl  ii 

bit  <>/  minced  onion  .       flavor  n  boileil  noiaio  h\ 
adding  one  bouillon  cube  («»  water  in  tehieh  \<>i<  I, ml  ii 
nrnish  broiled  lomh  chops  with  <i  feti  orange  sections 

a  sprig  of  mini  adds  dash  tit  a  f mil  cup  .  .  .  the  slifihli-st 
sprinkling  <»/  ginger  gives  honeyileu   mehm  u  loo^\ 
taste  .  .  .for  o  really  nolo  summer  dessert  pour  some 

no-calorie  ginger  ole  over  watermelon  and  honey  ileu  hull',! 


(utleni 

itiii  Mai /in 


I  #    ^Jm^^^^^ 


rMAy  OfX  &  6Mj 


lift  If/in  a  1  rim  ell  Xnrnwn 

II,  ruiM    /  ililol   ../    !>■■     l,,„ri,„l 


4M()\<;  the  hundred-  of  rewarding  letters  we 
_l\-  receive  from  weight-losing  readers,  we  occa- 
sionally hear  from  a  "short-cutter"  or  a  meal- 
skipper."  These  overly  anxious  overweights  waul 
to  reduce  in  a  hurry,  cut  oul  meal-  entirely,  or  to 
k in > w  what  difference  it  makes  what  you  eal  as  long 
as  the  calorie  budget  is  kept. 

( )ne-hiindred-and-thirt)  -five-pound  Helen  Kral<'\ 
is  a  pretty  and  vitally  health)  example  ol  how  good 
sense  combined  with  good  nutrition  pavs  oil.  Sin- 
reduced  l(>()  pounds,  hut  she  never  missed  having 
three  good  meals  a  da\  and  she  lost  weight  at  an 
acceptable  average  ol  ten  pounds  a  month.  Subse- 
quent Journai  dieters,  speaking  from  similar  ex- 
perience, agree  it  isn't  overnight  magic  but  every- 
day imagination  that  makes'a  reducing  diet  succeed. 

Following  is  a  real-life  example  ol  fad  dieting 
corrected  b\  an  expert  s  ideas  on  how  to  keep  your 
wits  and  lose  sour  weight. 

t  me    day    in    January,    twenty-six-year-old    Jim 
Fulton  and  five  of  the  eleven   men   with   whom   lie 
shares  a  big  brownstone  house  in  New 
York   decided    that    Martha,    their 

cook,    was   doing  altogether    too    well 
by  them.  Her  homemade  bread  ami 
biscuits  with  gobs  of  butter,  pies, 
cakes  and  rich  creamed  dishes 
were    taking   their    toll    in    too     ' 
many  excess  pounds  per  man. 
"I  crawl  on  the  squash  courts 
these  days,"  lamented  Jim   Ful- 
ton. "The   buttons  are  popping 
oil    niv   suit   coats,"   Howard 
Hall    complained.      I    feel    logy 
most  of  the  time,"  Paul  Craigie 
revealed.  "I  had  lunch  with  a  girl  wl 
had  the  nerve  to  tell  me  I  am  getting 
fat."  Frank  Reed  confessed. 


Squash-playing  fim  Fulton  is 
shown  here  after  he  regained  his 
weight  lost  on  the  fad  diet. 

At  10/)  pounds  he  figures  his  paunch 
interferes  with  his  plays. 


1 01  i;  ui  u:s  i ■< m;  (;<><>i>  ki  i>i  <  i\<. 

Its  I),  \..,  ,,,,,,,  h.llilJv.  IHr,;  l,„  .  Iliir,;,,, 
,,/  \iit, ,li.,,,.  II,  i„,,l,,,,  ,,l  ..I  II,  till,. 
Ncn    >.../.    CO  \.  ,oi,l, oil  luil   ../   lli,    /...,.u 

In i    i /..   i;,,i,,,,    ,,,,,1   s,,,v    /,-,,/ ,/ 

•  I .  Hui  -ii lli 
i ■  i e n I    1 1 1 " I i ■  \ . i !  n ■  ■    1 1 r ii t e i 

\  lt.ll    bod\    I  I--IH     i  ! 

|rin.   Tin-    best    .om  i  i-      uir    I  mltrs . 

shrllfisli     i  lire  milk 

•  2  I  ■:  mi  hilling  -ulli- 
rient  variets  nl  vilamui-  .nnl  m  irn-i.il  -.  \ll 
natural  foods  -ml  a-  Ii 

vegetable-.  Iruil-    me  it 

and    whole-grain    lucid   ami   cereal-  amYlut- 

lice     milk,    arc    lli.-    hesl     |irn  llirsc 

essential  null  ient-.    tin  ml  I  ing 

fats  and  nils,  sugar  ami  it-  prodtii  Is 

•  .''..  Protect    von rselj   ag  iin-1    the   liealtli 
aid-  resulting  from  I r . i I . • 
foods.  The  best  sources:  em  ii  lied  breads  ami 

in.-  it.     milk,     ami     i 
potato,  as  well  a-  fruit  ihlrs. 
^  |.     |  ,s                      /ill  im-ligu  red   fului  r  In 
following    vour   diet    long   enough    I"   enable 
you  to  develop  a  permanent  taste  for  health- 
giving,    nonfattenirig    I I-.    These    arc    the 

foods  Mm  should  i  until  exi  epl   in 

larger  amounts,  after  your  ideal  weight  has 
been  reached.  i 


\.   I    llll 

morale  a-    well   a-    mra-lll  emel   ' 
mlh   in  a   Inn  r\.       I 
added  Hill   Mull 

"Bos — were   we   I  rim  moil  !' 

reducing  n 

ppiei    end 
In  put  aw  i  .    Mil 

topi  loser  (V  i"    I  b  •  a. nd    1 1. ill 
pounds   lighter,  while    i'T     "  Paul  ' 

1st.  was  1 1  imme  I  :  e 

total  -core  di  v  ided  b\  -i\ 
per  man. 

I  heii  diet,  under  71 "  i  calories  a 
almo-l  exelusiv  el\   tin 

-lull    that    nutritionists  de    of. 

Seeiningh    sucee-slul.   it   aetualh    -tarted   to   I 
erang    mi    ii-    victim-    b\    demita-se    time 

"\\  c  fell    weak."   the  h 
"I    regained    eigbl    pound.-."    moaned    Jim    Fulton. 
"\\  c   ne\  er   figured   on    I  In 
caloric-.       Jack    La.-le\    ad 
nulled.     "We     spent 
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with  shoes  on 

FEET         INCHES 
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163 
168 
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175 
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184 
189 

179 
184 

—  196 
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M  r  \NY 


u  eeks  mi  a  nwre  sensible 

diet  he  lost  11  pounds,  trimmed 

his  waistline  by  2X  2"  and  plans  to 

maintain  his  present  weight  by 

staying  away  from  fattening  foods. 


80 


LADl     E 


II      ()      M      I 


I     ()     I       H      \     A     L 


fs  my  one 

essential 
cream 


\  V 


C/eo^e(^ky/  Csm&/f^Jb< 


Her  complexion  i>  as  smooth  us  her  satin  gown,  Young  Mrs.  Gould  says: 
"Wonderful  Pond's  Cold  Cream  leaves  im  skin  feeling  soft— immaculate." 

Mrs.  Gould  is  devoted  to  this  one  special  cream  for  the  perfect  rare 
it  gives  her  sensitive  skin.  1  here  is  an  exclusive  formulation  of  skin- 
helping  ingredients  in  Pond  s  Cold  Cream.  As  you  use  this  famous 
cream,  its  ingredients  work  as  a  team  —  in  inter-action — to  cleanse 
your  skin  immaculately.  At  the  same  time,  these  ingredients  replenish 
your  -kin  with  the  oil  ami  moisture  il  nerds  regularly  to  look  smooth, 
young.  Start  n<>\\  to  use  Pond  -  Cold  Cream  ever)  night  (mornings, 
too).  See  the  wonder  of  this  skin-helping  cream  on  your  face. 


in 


r 


THESE  EYES  TELL 
THE  STORY  OF  AN 


fi 


\ou  can  look  far  lovelier  .  .  .  have  more  beautiful  exes.  It's 
ever  so  simple!  Dramatize  your  lashes  with  Maybelline 
Mascara  — the)  II  not  onl)  look  longer  and  darker  .  .  .  hut 
your  eyes  will  appear  larger,  lovelier.  And  for  gracelul 
expressive  brows  .  .  .  just  a  touch  ol  soft  \Ia\belline  E\e- 
brow  Pencil.  Give  your  e\es  romantic  beauty  with 


MASCARA 


PREFERRED    BY    SMART    WOMEN    THE    WORLD    OVER 


EYE    SHADOW     •       EYEBROW    PENCIL 


more  in  cab  fares  searching  for  a  restaurant 
that  could  serve  us  our  diet  lunch  than  we 
would  have  paid  for  a  feast."  "Once  we  were 
so  hungry  we  each  ate  a  broiled  lamb  chop 
for  dessert,"  Bill  Mulholland  recalled.  "Some 
quickie  diet."  Howard  Hall  added.  "We're 
still  watching  what  we  eat  this  summer  in 
order  to  avoid  gaining  back  what  we  lost 
last  winter!" 

Reducing  According  to  the  Rules 

"Fad  diets  fracture  all  the  rules  of  safe  and 
successful  reducing,"  says  Doctor  Jolliffe. 
whose  job  is  to  improve  the  eating  habits  — 
and  consequently  the  figures— of  thousands 
of  overweights.  "The  quick,  trick  or  slick 
diets  never  work  permanently.  They  are 
dangerously  lacking  in  the  essential  nutrients 
that  keep  the  body  fit  and  firm.  They  threaten 
the  health,  sour  the  disposition  and  fail  to 
furnish  a  sound  basis  for  permanent  dietary 
habits.  Their  on-again,  off-again  victims, 
forever  plagued  with  pangs  of  hunger  or 
pangs  of  guilt .  never  achieve  the  steady  satis- 
faction of  feeling  well  and  looking  trim  at  the 
same  time." 

Using  his  own  Four  Rules  for  Good  Reduc- 
ing, listed  on  Page  79,  Doctor  Jolliffe  has 
worked  out  the  following  12()0-calorie-a-day 
diet  for  all  Journal  readers  who  need  to  re- 
duce at  the  safe  rate  of  two  to  two  and  a 
half  pounds  a  week.  The  lists  of  foods  to 
choose  from  plus  the  special  diet  notes  which 
appear  on  Page  79  will  help  you  put  variety 
as  well  as  spice  into  your  new  diet  life! 

21   llll  i  MENUS 

'  Unless  othei  wise  specified,  calorie  estimates 
are  based  on  medium  servings,  i 

>l«»ll<l;iy  Calorics 

Breakfast 

Chilled  cantaloupe  0  •>) 25 

Egg     boiled  or  poached       75 

Canadian  bacon  (1  slice  > 100 

Toast  (1  slice  with  1  tbsp. 

cottage  cheese)  75 

Coffee  or  tea  (plain) 

275 
Luncheon 
Cold  salmon,  lemon  juice        ....        170 

Broiled  I  on  ia!o  25 

Cucumber-lettuce-and-fresh-dill 

salad*     

Celery  stuffed  with  cottage  cheese  and 

chives  (2  stalks) 25 

Rye  wafers  (2)  50 

Skim  milk  or  buttermilk  (8oz.),    ...     85 

355 
Dinner 

Shrimp  cocktail 100 

Broiled  chopped  steak 275 

Carrots  and  chopped  water 

cress  ( '  i  cup) 25 

Mixed  green  salad* 

Fresh  pineapple  {x/i  cup) 50 

Coffee  or  tea  (plain) 

450 
Any  Time  During  the  Day 

Skim  milk  or  buttermilk  (8  oz.)  ...  85 
*Eat  all  you  want  and  count  total 

calories  for  day 50 

135 
Titlul  i-iilories  fur  dun — 121.1 

TllVMliiy  Calories 

Breakfast 

Orange  juice  (4oz.)      50 

Ready-to-eat  cereal  ('-'3  cup)  with 

sliced  banana  ('■_.)  and  skim 

milk  (C  cup)         190 

Toast  ( 1  slice  with  1  tbsp. 

cottage  cheese) 75 

Coffee  or  tea  ( plain ) 

315 
Luncheon 

Cold  sliced  turkey  on  lettuce 170 

Mixed-vegetable  salad* 

Saliines  (3) 50 

Fresh  raspberries  ( '  2  cup) 50 

Skim  milk  or  buttermilk  (8  oz.).    .    .         85 

355 


July,  195: 

Dinner 
Jellied  madrilene,  minced  chives    .    . 

Roast  beef 27: 

Green  beans  and  mushrooms 

(large  serving) 2! 

Parsley  potato 10 

Watermelon  and  honeydew  balls 

1 !  2  cap) 2 

Coffee  or  tea  (plain) 

42 
Any  Time  During  the  Day 
Skim  milk  or  buttermilk  (8  oz.).    ...    8 
*Eat  all  you  want  and  count  total 

calories  for  day £ 

L 

Titlul  eulurii'x  fur  dun — 12,'tO 


\V<»4lll«»K«lav  Calori 

Breakfast 

Grapefruit  ( '  2  > J 

Egg — boiled  or  poached 

Bacon  (1  slice,  crisp) 

Toast  ( 1  slice  with  1  tbsp.  cottage 

cheese) 

Coffee  or  tea  (plain) 

2 
Luncheon 
Roast-beef-tomato-and-lettuce 

sandwich  (flavor  with  mustard  and 

thin  onion  slices  1 c 

Fresh  strawberries  ( '  ■_<  cup ) 

Skim  milk  or  buttermilk  (8  oz.).    .    .    .    - 

Dinner 

Crab-meat  cocktail       I 

Broiled  calf's  liver .'  i 

Asparagus  stalks,  lemon  juice 

(large  serving) -;> 

Tossed  green  salad* 1 

Chilled  cantaloupe  (' <j ) > 

Coffee  or  tea  (plain) 

5 

Any  Time  During  the  Day 

Skim  milk  or  buttermilk  (8  oz.)     ...    5 
*Eat  all  you  wrant  and  count  total 

calories  for  day C 

Tulul  enlurien  fur  dun — I'J'JO 


Tlnir*<l;iy  Calo 

Breakfast 

Sliced  orange  , 

Ready-to-eat  cereal  (-3  cup)  with 

skim  milk  1 '  >  cup) 

Toast  ( 1  slice  with  1  tbsp.  cottage 

cheese) 

Coffee  or  tea  (plain) 


,0 


Luncheon 

Deviled  eggs  with  spinach ~i 

Stewed  tomatoes  ( '2  cup) 25 

Melba  toast  (2) 50 

Fresh  pear 50 

Skim  milk  or  buttermilk  (8  oz.).    .    .    .1 

Dinner 

Broiled  lamb  chops  (2) 75 

French  string  beans  (large  serving)   .    .  2: 

Boiled  onions 50 

Dessert  cheese  ( 1  oz. ) 00 

Saltines  (3) 50 

Coffee  or  tea  ( plain  1 [J 

Any  Time  During  the  Day 
Skim  milk  or  buttermilk  (8  oz.).    .    .   .  85 


1  uiul  « 


en  fur  ilnn — I'J  IO 


Friday  Cal  i« 

Breakfast 

Honeydew  melon  (2"  wedge) .    .    .    . 

Egg — boiled  or  poached 

Canadian  bacon  (1  slice) 

Toast  ( 1  slice  with  1  tbsp.  cottage 

cheese)    

Coffee  or  tea  (plain) i 

3(X 


LUN(  nin  . 

i  bouillon  '  l  c  ip) 

i  ige  <  h(  i  k  .iM-i  chivi       1^  cup) 

with  vegel  ibli  Balad 
lli.i  i.i.i  i     p 
in  cup  (grapefi  uil .  orange  and 

w\  hi  grapes,  '  •  cup) 
in  milk  <>r  buttermilk  (8  <</..  I 


i       v     I.      |      | 


II      "      M      I 


I      "      I        l(       \      \      | 


H  i 


Tomato  bouillon 
Roasl  (In. 
175     M 
50     Vinegai  bi 

,li,-..,. 
and  i  l,i 


.,ii 


§5     F,,'sh  '""i  cup  with  lemon  ilarlx-i 

1  offee  i.i  i<;i  (plain 


I  (INNER 
n. iin  juice  (4  o  25 

liled  lobster,  lemon  juice 
Ccoli  (large  serving) 
glej  potato  iimi     .       c.mckc'n  ■l"'1 


M  ITER 


si.  blueberries  i  '  ,  cup  50     '"SS('(I 


l. 


fee  oi  tea  (plain) 


Any  Time  I  hjring  the  Day 
ii  milk  in  buttermilk  iK  oz.) 

Tulitl  tnlitiifH  I ,,,    tlim — I  J  J  ft 


Melba  toast  c 
—     Fresh  st i  ,  M, 

175     Skim  milk  oi  buttermilk  [8  ../ 


85 


|(XJ 


1'. , 

m 


It's  woll  worth  asking  for... 
DlAMOMD'S  new-fashioned  TISSUES: 


turduy  Calories 

BREAKF VST 

pefruit  June  1 1  o/. i  .,ii 

s  (2)     boiled  or  poached  ISO 

si  (1  slice  with  l  tbsp.  cottage 

cheese) 75 

ee  or  lea  (plain) 


Any  Time  Durinc;  the  Day 
Skim  milk  or  buttermilk 
*Eat  all  you  want  and  count  total 

calorics  lor  day 

Total  ealorlen  tar  dim — 1 2:10 

MKATK.    KISII,    nil  inn 

(medium  serving    ti  oz.    averai 
caloi  ies) 


50 
135 


LUN(  HEON 

led-cheese  sandwich 
le-cabbage-and-celery  salad 
1  nulk  or  buttermilk  (8  oz.) 


275     Select  and  eat  with  equal  frequency  from  the 
following: 


300 
25 

85 

4 10 


Dinner 

ken  consomme 

'  steak  275 

('•.-cup)         75 

med  eggplant  (^2  cup) 25 


Roast  heel 
Chopped  steak 
Beef  tongue,  h  tiled 
Beel  kidney 
Roast  lamb 
Lamb  chops 
Roasl  veal 
Call's  liver 
Roast  chicken 
Broiled  chicken 


ry  gelatin  (i-i  cup) 75     White  fish  baked  or  steamed,  such  as: 


;e  or  tea  (plain) 


Any  Time  During  the  Day 

1  milk  or  buttermilk  (8  oz.). 


450 

S.i 


Total  calorie*  for  itou — I'J'JO 
«■»>  Calories 

Breakfast 

ge  juice  (4  oz.) 50 

y-to-eat  cereal  f-';J  cup)  with 
ilueberries  t':J  cup)  and  skim 
nilk  fL>  cup)  .    175 

eor  tea  (plain).    .    . 

225 


Cod 

Bass 

Flounder 

Halibut 

Sole 

VII.KTAIIIIS 

( '  ■>  cup,  25  calories     unless  otherwise 
specified) 

Have  at  least  one  serving  each  day: 
Beets,  fresh  and  canned 
Brussels  sprouts 
Carrots 
Eggplant 
Fennel 
Okra 


l  thought  I  heartl  a  knife  slicing  through  chocolate  frosting!" 


Softex  .  .  . 
a  full  1000 
ineets  in  • 
long-lasting  roll! 


'after. . .  Whiter. . .  more  Absorbent ! 

Both  these  wonderful  "New-Fashioned"  bathroom  tissues 
have  the  safe,  white  softness  you  want,  as  well  as  the  strength  that 

quality  tissue  should  have.  Yet  each  has  a  distinctive  texture  — 
to  suit  your  personal  preference.  Hither  one  is  a  wonderful  buy! 


Diamond  Dee  . . . 

in  this  popular 

priced  650-sheet 

roll  .  .  .  and  in  the 

handy  4-roll  pack. 


Products  of 
THE 


DIAMOND 
MATCH 


CO. 


A    GREAT    NAME    IN    MATCHES,    LUMBER    AND    PAPER    PRODUCTS- 
EXPERIENCE    FROM    1835. ..METHODS    OF    TODAY.  ..  FORESTRY    FOR    TOMORROW 
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Where 


LEEDS  TRIP-ZIP 


(as  shown  on  opposite  page) 


41 

At  these  and  other  fine  stores 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham:  Birmingham  Trunk 

Mobile:  C.  J.  Gayfer  &  Co. 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix:  Korrick's  Inc. 

Phoenix:   Leonard's 

Tucson:   Levj  s 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock:  Standard  Luggage 

CAl'FORNIA 

Fresno:  Kopman's 

I':  esno:  Roos  Bros. 

Glendale:  Wehb's 

Long  Beach:  Walker's  Dejit.  Store 

Los  Angeles :  Broadway  Dept.  Stores 

Los  Angeles:  Milliron's 

Sacramento:   Roos  Bros. 

San  Diego:  TheMarston  Company 

San  Francisco:  Macy'sSan  Francisco 

San  Francisco:  Roos  Bros. 

S;-.n  Francisco:  The  Empoi  ium 

San  Jose:  Sum  n's 

Santa  Ana:  Rankin's 

COLORADO 

Colo.  Springs:  Colo.  Leather  Goods 

The  May  Co. 
Pueblo:  Crews-Beegs  Dry  Goods  Co. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport:  Howland's 
Hartford:  G.  Fox  &  Company.  Inc. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Lansburgh  &  Bro. 
Woodward  &  Lothrop  (N.  Bldg.) 
FLORIDA 

Miami:  Richard  Store  Company 
St.  Petersburg:  Maas  Brothers,  Inc. 
Tampa:  Maa^  Brothers.  Inc. 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta:  Davison-Paxon  Company 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago:  Carson  PirieScott&Co. 
Chicago:  The  Fair 
Kvanston:  Lord's 
Evanston:  Kaehler  Luggage  Shop 
Peoria:  Block  &  Kuhl  Company 
Springfield:  LaBonte's  Luggage 
INDIANA 

Evansville:  Evansville  Luggage 
Fort  Wayne:  Wolf  &  Dessaue- 
Indianapolis:  Wm.  11.  Block  Co. 
IOWA 

1  >;iv.  upon:  Wirtel's 
lies  Moines :  Davidsons 
Dubuque:  Roshek  Bros. 
Sioux  Citv:  '1'.  S.  Martin  Co. 
Waterloo:  James  Black  Dl  >  Goods 
KANSAS 

Topeka:  Crosby  Bros 
W  ichita:  Geo.  Innes  Co..  Inc. 
Wichita:    [linkers 
KENTUCKY 

Lexingp  n     Stewai  t  Dry  Cowls  C<  . 
Louisville:  Stewart  Dry  Goods  <  " 
LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge:  Kidd-Russ  Company 
I. :ikc  Charles:  Muller  Company 
New  Orleans:  Maison  Blanche  Co. 
N,w  i),  leans:   l>.  H.  Holmes  Co. 
Shreveport:  Kidd-Russ  Company 
MAINE 

Portland:  Porteous  Mitchell  &  Biaun 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore:  The  May  Company 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston:  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Boston:  Filene's 
Fall  River:  McWhii  r"s 
Spi  ingfield:  Forbes  &  Wallace 
Worcestei  :  Denholm  &  McKay 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit:  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 
Detroit:  Crowley,  Milnei  «  Co. 
Detroit:    El  nst   Kern  I  " 
Grand  Rapids:  The  WuizburgCo. 
Grand  Rapids  :  Herpolsheimer's 
Lansing:  J.  W.  Knapp  Company 
Saginaw:  The  J.  W.  Ippel  Co. 
MINNESOTA 

Duluth:  Glass  Block  Store 
Minneapolis:  The  Dayton  Company 
Minneapolis:  L.  S.  Donaldson  Co. 
St.  Paul:  Garland  Trunk 
St.  Paul:  The  Golden  Rule 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson:  McRae's 


I 

Store_ 


MISSOURI 

Joplin  :  Christman's 

Kansas  City:   Mary's  Kansas  City 

St.  I^iuis:  Famous-Barr  Company 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln:   Miller  &  Paine 

Omaha:  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons 

NEW  JERSEY 

Newark:  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Paterson:   Quackenbush  Co. 

Plainfield:  Tepper's 

Trenton:  S.  P.  Dunham  &  Co. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque:  Kistler.  Collister 

NEW  YORK 

Albany:  Albany  Luggage 

Buffalo:  Adam.  Meldrum&  Anderson 

Buffalo:  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co. 

Buffalo:  The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co. 

Rochester:  McCurdy  &  Co. 

Syracuse:  Dey  Brothers  &  Co. 

Syracuse:  Kempton's 

NEW   YORK  CITY 

New  York:  Macy's  New  York 

Brooklyn:  Abraham  &  Straus 

Jamaica:  B.  Gertz.  Inc. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville:  Ivey's.  Inc. 

Greensboro:  Meyer's  Company 

Winston  Salem:  The  Anchor  Co. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo:  Monson's  Luggage 

OHIO 

Akron:  The  M.  O'Neil  Co. 

Canton:  Lyon  Leather  Goods 

Cincinnati:  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co. 

Cincinnati :  John  Shillito  Co. 

Cleveland:  The  May  Company 

Cleveland:  The  Higbee  Company 

Cleveland:  Sterling.  Lindner  &  Davis 

Cleveland:  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co. 

Columbus:  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Co. 

Columbus:  Morehouse-Fashion  Co. 

Dayton:  Elder  &  Johnston  Co. 

Springfield :  McCulloch's  Luggage 

Toledo:  Lasalle's 

Youngstown :  Strouss-Hirshberg's 

OKLAHOMA 

Enid:  Newman's 

Enid:  Herzberg's 

OklahomaCity:  Jos.  Gilpin  Luggage 

Oklahoma  City:  Halliburton's 

Tulsa:  Brown-Dunkin  Company 

Tulsa:  Seidenbach's 

Tulsa:  Elephant  Trunk  Co. 

OREGON 

Portland:   Lipman.  Wolfe  &  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown:  Hess  Brothers 

Harrisburg:  Pomeroy's,  Inc. 

Phila.:  John  Wanamaker 

Phila.:  Strawhridge&  Clothier 

Pittsburgh:  Kaufmann's 

Heading:  Pomeroy's.  Inc. 

Scranton:  Scran  ton  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Wilkes  Barre:  Pomeroy's.  Inc. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga:  Gould's  Luggage 

Knoxville:  S.  H.  George  &  Sons 

Memphis:  Goldsmith's 

Nashville:  Nashville  '1  i  unk 

TEXAS 

Amanllo:   Black), urn  Bros. 

Amarillo:  Fedway 

Austin:  Robt.  Mueller  ci  Bro. 

Austin:  E.  M.  Scarbrough  ci  Sons 

Beaumont:  The  White  House 

Corpus  Christi:   Fedway 

Dallas:    Padgitt  Bros.  Co. 

Dallas:  Titche-Goettinger  Co. 

El  Paso:  The  American 

Ft.  Worth:   Leonard's 

Ft.  Worth:  McCluer's  Luggage 

Ft.  Worth:  Monnig's 

Houston:  Foley's 

Houston:  Houston  Trunk 

Houston:  Joske's  of  Houston 

Houston:  Sakowitz 

Longview:  Fedway 

Lubbock:  The  Luggage  Shop 

SanAntonio:  San  AntonioTrunk  Co. 

San  Antonio:  Joske's  of  Texas 

Wichita  Falls:  Fedway 

Wichita  Falls:  McClurkan's 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City:  Z.  C.  M.  I. 

WASHINGTON 

Spokane:  The Bon-Marche— Palace 

Tacoma:  Fraser's 

Yakima:  Bon  Marche 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston:  Coyle  &  Richardson 

WISCONSIN 

Madison:  Wehrmann's Travel  Shop 

Milwaukee:  Milwaukee  Boston  Store 

Milwaukee:  Gimbel's 

Milwaukee:  T.  A.  Chapman  Co. 

Milwaukee:  Schuster's 


TO  ORDER  BY  MAIL. ..SEND  COUPON  TO  NEAREST  STORE 


(Luggage)     City 

Enclosed  is  check  □  money  order  □  for  $_ 
Bags   indicated.   Prices  below   include  20% 


State 

for  LEED'S 

Fed.  Tax,  postage,   etc. 


Rayon 

Glen 

PLAID 
Perth  Stuar 

Price 

Brown 

TRILL 

Blue 

Price 

NYLON 

Brown  Blue    Price 

Hounds. 

VEL0N 

Keith    Price 

Trip-Zip  Queen 

$22.25 

$17  50 

$28.25 

$30.75 

Trip-Zip  King 

19.75 

15.00 

24.50 

27.00 

Quick-Zip  (Med.) 

7.75 

6.50 

9.00 

10.25 

Quick-Zip  (Lge.) 

9.75 

8.50 

11.50 

12.75 

Shoe-Bag 

15.25 

12.75 

1525 

17.50 

Duo-Pak 

9.75 

7.25 

12.75 

22.25 

Light-Zip  (21") 

23.00 

22.00 

25.50 

28.00 

Light-Zip  (24") 

27.25 

26.00 

2950 

32.00 

Total:  $. 


Name- 
City— 


J\ddress_ 


-Zone_ 


-State- 


Onion  (50) 

Parsnips  (50) 

Peas  (75) 

Seal] ions  (6  small) 

Tomatoes,  fresh  and  canned 

Turnips 


12         4     \l  Oltll  S. 


CUP 


Eat  all  you  want  of  these  and  count  entire 
day's  calories  as  50: 


Asparagus,  fresh  and 
canned  (6  stalks) 
Beans,  string 
Heel  greens 
Broccoli 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Celery 
Chard 
Collards 
Cucumber 
Dandelion  greens 
Endive 
Escarole 
Kale 


Lettuce 

Mushrooms 

Mustard  greens 

Parsley 

Peppers 

Pickles,  unsweetened, 

sour  or  dill 
Pimientos 
Radishes 
Rhubarb 
Sauerkraut 
Spinach 

Summer  squash 
Turnip  greens 
Water  cress 


cup 


FRI  ITS  AMI  JUICES 

(50  calories) 

Select  from  these : 
Apple  juice  (4  oz.) 
Applesauce  ('•£  cup) 
Apricots,  canned  water-pack, 

fresh  (3  medium) 
Blackberries  I '  _>  cup) 
Blueberries  ( '  2  cup  1 
Cantaloupe  (J  •_>  large) 
Fruit  cocktail,  fresh  or  water-pack  (?-£ 
Grapefruit,  canned  (i/£  cup),  fresh  C2  small) 
Grapefruit  juice  (4  oz.) 
Grapes  ( '  ■>  cup ) 
Honeydew  melon  (2"  wedge) 
Nectarine  (1  medium) 
Orange  (1  medium) 
Orange  juice  (4  oz.) 
Peach  (1  medium) 
Pear  (1  medium) 
Pineapple,  fresh  or  canned  water-pack 

('  2  cup) 
Plums  (1  medium) 
Raspberries,  fresh  ( '  ■>  cup) 
Tangerine  (1  medium) 


A    TIME    TO    WAIT 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 


But  that  was  the  line  she  had  used  Satur- 
day, persuading  herself  to  go  along  with 
Lolly  when  they  had  for  the  past  year  gone 
their  separate  social  ways.  And  Saturday  she 
would  not  soon  forget.  Thrilled  in  spite  of 
herself  at  being  in  such  luxurious  surround- 
ings, she  had  put  away  all  thought  of  Jim 
Hudson,  whose  silence  for  the  past  five  weeks 
was  not  open  to  any  happy  interpretation. 
The  Sutton  Place  duplex  with  its  tapestried 
walls,  its  fabulous  paintings  and  objets  d'urt 
was  a  three-dimensional  Hollywood  setting 
through  which  moved  a  cast  of  characters 
unrelated  to  the  everyday  world.  And  yet 
she  had  seemed  to  fit  into  it.  At  first. 

Andrew  Carrister  Wyndham  III  was  cele- 
brating his  new  freedom,  among  the  guests 
his  most  recent  ex-wife,  the  fifth  or  perhaps 
the  sixth  he  had  ventured  into  domesticity 
with  in  his  thirty-six  years.  Celia  had  not 
met   her,  nor  had  Lolly, 
but     Andy's    friend    Gil 
Easton.  into  whose  eager 
hands  they  had  been  put 
early  in  the  evening,  had 
pointed  her  out.   "You'd 
think  she  could  look  pret- 
tier now  that   she  has  a 
million  dollars  of  her  own, 
wouldn't    you?"    he   had 
observed.    She    looks    ill, 
Celia  had  thought,  wondering  if  this  fluttery 
creature  with  eyes  overbright  in  their  in- 
tensity   of— what?    unhappiness?    relief? — 
could  be  the  same  Mrs.  Wyndham  whose 
lovely  young  face  had  smiled  out  from  the 
pages  of  Fashions  &  Decor  not  too  long  ago. 
It  could  not  have  been  all  skillful  art  that 
made  her  appear  then  so  fresh  and  joyous. 
Celia  and  Lolly  knew  too  well  the  limitations 
of  camera  and  lights,  of  photographer  and 
darkroom.  Both  had  been  top  fashion  models 
now  for  several  years. 

Gil  Easton  had  laid  claim  to  Celia  at  the 
party  out  of  deference,  she  was  sure,  to  Andy 
Wyndham 's  immediate  interest  in  Lolly, 
who  had  borrowed  for  the  occasion  a  creation 
of  pale  green  slipper  satin  with  the  minimum 
above  and  the  maximum  below  the  waist,  an 
eye  stopper  in  any  man's  language.  Beside 
her  Celia  had  felt  almost  prudish  in  a  pencil- 
slim  sheath  that  depended  for  its  effect  on 
the  grace  with  which  she  wore  about  her 
shoulders  a  net  stole  sprinkled  with  brilliants. 
But  though  she  had  been  curious  to  meet  her 
host  it  was  with  relief  that  she  saw  him  take 
Lolly's  arm  to  lead  her  away.  Andy  Wynd- 
ham possessed  the  most  frighteningly  world- 
weary  eyes  she  had  ever  looked  into. 

Trying  to  compose  herself  for  sleep,  Celia 
lay  still.  But  sleep  would  not  come.  She  had 
spent  another  evening  waiting  for  a  call  from 
the  man  who  had  forgotten  her,  the  Jim 
Hudson  who  had  said  on  their  first  date, 
"You  won't  see  me  very  often.  Not  for  a 
while,  anyway.  I'm  going  to  keep  you  for 


Life  ii  a  romantic  busi- 
ness —  but  you  have  to 
make  the  romance. 

—  OLIVER   WENDELL    HOLMES 


special.  Very  special,"  and  who  on  their  sec 
ond  and  last  had  extracted  her  laughin 
promise  to  call  him  if  she  felt  herself  on  th 
verge  of  any  important  decision. 

Perhaps  if  he  had  not  kissed  her Sh 

turned  her  face  to  the  pillow,  smothering 
moan. 

And  now  Lolly  was  being  rushed  by  a  plaj 
boy  noted  for  his  readiness  to  marry.  LollJ 
who  believed  it  as  easy  to  fall  in  love  with! 
rich  man  as  with  a  poor,  and  lots  more  sen 
sible.  Did  she  find  herself  in  love  with  him 
She  must,  if  she  could  look  into  those  brooc 
ing  eyes  and  not  be  frightened,  laugh  at  th 
practical  jokes  that  meant  pain  or  ridicu, 
for  the  victim,  the  stories  he  told  that  we* 
neither  off  color  nor  pointless  but  anecdot 
of  brutishness,  of  something  that  verged  c 
sadism.  A  very  odd  man,  this  Andy  Wyni 
ham.  Yes,  and  with  odd  friends. 

She  finally  fell  aslei 
pursued  by  the  thoug 
of  Gil  Easton,  fro 
whom  she  had  escaped  < 
Saturday  only  becau 
he  was  too  drunk  to  f< 
low.  His  shadow  loom 
large  in  her  dreams,  ti- 
the part  of  her  subec 
scious  that  had  retain 
Jim  Hudson  won  out  a1 
she  was  soon  still  and  faintly  smiling. 

Her  appointments  the  next  day  allow 
her  little  time  to  dwell  on  Lolly's  romam 
and  because  the  afternoon  session  had  be 
drawn  out  and  difficult,  she  did  not  mind  t 
thought  of  the  quiet  evening  ahead.  It  v 
something  of  a  jolt,  though,  to  meet  Lolly 
the  door,  expensively  perfumed  and  wearij 
under  a  borrowed  mink  stole  the  black  b  ■ 
cade  evening  suit  she  had  modeled  at  a  < 
signer's  showing  only  a  few  weeks  before.  1 
bought  it,"  she  announced,  her  tone  dari : 
Celia  to  challenge  the  statement.  "You  lc  : 
stunning,"  Celia  said.  This  time  Lolly  v> 
pulling  all  the  stops.  She  would  owe  for  tl 
costume  for  months— unless,  of  course,  fl 
should  come  suddenly  into  wealth. 

Celia  spent  the  evening  as  thousands  f 
career-minded  girls  throughout  the  city  w  i 
spending  it:  on  attentions  to  the  persoi  - 
manicuring  her  nails,  creaming  her  k  \ 
brushing  her  hair— and  to  the  apparel.  !je 
laundered  and  pressed  and  when  she  '  s 
through  wrote  her  weekly  letter  home.  Nc  - 
ing  to  report,  really.  Appointments  still  h(  - 
ing  up  well.  Went  to  a  dull  party  last  Sal  - 
day.  Lolly  is  being  rushed  by  a  millionair*  if 
you  please ;  nothing  too  good  for  my  bea  t- 
ful  roommate.  Be  sure  to  see  the  current  isifi 
of  Top  Form.  The  dress  is  a  mere  rag,  a  Sfi 
copy  of  the  Italian  original,  but  the  neck  :e 
is  by  Cartier— and  don't  I  wear  it  well?  . 
The  first  time  Jim  Hudson  had  seen  r 
she  was  standing  before  Archie  Boyd's  c  J- 
(Conlinued  on  Page  84) 
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Without  a  wrinkle 

. . .  with  heed's  TRIP-ZIP  Ensemble 


the  smartest,   lightweight 
luggage  in  travel  history! 

'RIP-ZIP  Queen  (54")  . . .  Imagine,  you  can  hang  as 
i.iny  as  ten  dresses  (  even  your  pure  silks  and  chiffons) 
n  individual  hangers.  It's  so  simple:  just  zip  closed, 
old  over  and  carry.  Clothes  remain  tailor-neat.  The 
ew  center-fold  design  with  adjustable  clothes  bar  . . 
loulded-gnp  handle...  the  spacious  accessory  pocket 
nd  special  car  window  hook...  all  lend  to  travel 
leasure.  And  at  home...  use  your  Trip-Zip  for  stor- 
ig  out-of-season  clothes from  $15-95 


'RIP-ZIP  King  {40").. .shown  closed,    for  him. 

Carries  five  suits,  sport  to  formal   ....  from  $11.9^ 


No  wonder  the  popularity!  These  new  Leeds  travel 
and  accessory  bags  arc  precious"  weigh  pounds  less 
than    conventional    lug;:  mothproof,    dust- 

proof  and  water  repellent  With  an  accent  on  fashion, 
this  all-weather  luggage  wardrobe  ol  matching  pieces 
becomes  a  family  affair  As  modern  as  the  car,  plane, 
ham  or  ocean-liner  you  tra\  el  in  ! 


Prices  subieci  to  20 c.\   Federal   ["ax    and  phically. 
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the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  zipper  luggage 
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Trip-Zip 
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(or  individually) 
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The  shining 

difference  in 

BRILLO  soap  pads 

is  jewelers  polish ! 


BRILLO 

soap  pads- 

In  half  iha  tfmQ  I 


Now — Brillo?'  makes  clean- 
ups twice  as  easy!  Because 
Brillo  shines  pans  as  it 
cleans  'em! 

Sturdy  metal  fiber  Brillo 
pads-with-soap  tackle 
burned-on  crust  with  vim! 
Whisk  ovens  and  stove 
burners  bright  in  a  jiffy! 

Independent  laboratory  tests 
prove  Brillo  outshines  all 
other  types  of  cleansers  tested 
— and  in  half  the  time! 


BRILLO-your  best  buy! 

More  metal  fiber  in  Brillo! 
More  polishing  soap  in  Brillo! 
More  pads  to  the  Brillo  box! 
New  improved  Brillo  lasts  longer! 

BRILLO  SOAP  PADS  (Red  box)  soap-filled  pads 
BRILLO  CLEANSER  (Green  box)  pads  plus 

cake  soap 


Greater 
Value— 
5  and  72  pad  boxes! 
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era  wearing  a  strapless  white  evening  gown 
chosen  for  its  simplicity,  an  innocent  foil  for 
the  gems  encircling  her  artfully  posed  right 
arm,  her  carefully  high-lighted  throat.  Archie 
had  introduced  him.  presenting  him  as 
though  to  a  queen  and  admonishing  him 
gruffly  to  be  mindful  of  the  honor.  "  He's  not 
the  usual  hanger-on,  honey,"  Archie  had 
added,  "or  I  wouldn't  allow  him  within 
shooting  range.  He's  science  reporter  for  that 
no-good  news  magazine  over  in  the  Wycher- 
ley  Building.  I  don't  think  he  has  any 
money." 

Jim  had  seemed  at  a  loss  for  words,  smil- 
ing, but  when  she  returned  from  the  dressing 
room  later  wearing  the  tailored  gray  suit  with 
her  favorite  collarless  blouse  of  black  silk 
jersey,  a  choker  of  pearls  about  her  throat, 
lie  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  ask  her  for  a 
dinner  date.  "You  look  more  like  home  to 
me  now,"  he  said.  "The  emeralds  scared  me." 

He  had  been  probingly  interested  in  her 
reaction  to  that  aspect  of  her  job.  It  was  a 
little  like  handling  money  that  belonged  to 
others,  wasn't  it?  Could  she  walk  away  from 
it  without  particular  regret? 

She  had  laughed,  saying,  "I'm  really  a  re- 
markably well-adjusted  female.  I've  never 
cried  for  the  moon." 

Tonight,  seeing  herself  sad-faced  in  the 
mirror,  she  was  not  so  sure.  Was  Jim  Hudson 
the  moon?  Was  there  another  girl,  one  not 
quite  so  special— she  smiled  wryly —but  good 
enough  for  every  day?  It  would  be  simple 
enough  to  put  him  to  the  test.  All  she  had 
to  do  was  call  him. 

All. 

With  a  sigh  she  took  up  the  book  on  fash- 
ion design  and  settled  in  the  chair  by  the 
window,  a  slender  figure  in  a  white  terry- 
cloth  robe,  her  brown  hair  gleaming  under 
the  light.  From  time  to  time  she  raised  her 
eyes  and  sketched  rapidly  in  a  notebook  on 
the  table  beside  her.  At  eleven-thirty  she  got 
up  and  stretched,  eying  the  book  quizzically. 
Career  insurance.  When  the  appointments 
began  to  lag 

Toward  morning  she  awoke  with  a  start. 
"Lolly,  is  that  you?" 

"Of  course  it  is,  silly.  Go  back  to  sleep!" 
Lolly  was  undressing  rapidly,  her  clothes 
flung  across  the  back  of  a  chair,  the  mink 
stole  in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 

She's  tight.  Celia  thought.  "Are  you 
O.K.?"  she  asked,  careful  of  her  tone. 

Lolly  slipped  over  her  head  the  short 
nightgown  that  made  her  look  like  a  rapidly 
growing  child.  She  flung  back  the  covers  of 
her  bed  and  crept  in,  her  face  turned  away. 

"Lolly " 

There  was  no  response. 

"Did  you  take  off  your  make-up?"  Celia 
said,  gently  persistent. 

Lolly  stirred.  It  was  the  cardinal  rule. 
"Oh,  damn,"  she  murmured,  getting  out  of 
bed. 

"I'll  help  put  your  things  away,"  Celia 
said,  feeling  an  odd  hurt  at  seeing  the  fabu- 
lous clothes  so  badly  treated. 

"Oh,  those."  Lolly's  tone  dismissed  them, 
robbed  them  of  importance.  In  a  slapdash 
manner  she  cleaned  her  face  and  as  Celia 
caught  her  eye  in  the  mirror  she  smiled. 
"Always  the  worrier.  And  what  does  it  get 
you?" 

Peace  of  mind,  Celia  thought.  "Nine  hours' 
sleep,"  she  said,  then  managed  a  grin. 
"When  my  roommate  doesn't  come  in  at 
dawn." 

"I  may  not  be  your  roommate  much 
longer." 

"You  may  not  be  a  model  much  longer, 
hon,  if  you  don't  get  more  sleep.  Isn't  to- 
morrow your  Thursday  at  Skelton's?" 

Lolly  tossed  the  bit  of  tissue  into  the 
wastebasket.  "My  last  Thursday.  I'll  man- 
age all  right."  She  turned  to  go  back  to  bed, 
but  as  though  impelled  beyond  restraint  she 
stopped  to  smile  triumphantly.  "He's  going 
to  marry  me,"  she  announced. 

"Andy?"  Celia  was  aware  of  her  foolish- 
ness as  she  uttered  the  name. 

Caution  to  the  winds,  Lolly  plumped  down 
on  the  bed.  "This  week  end,  if  he  can  get  the 
license  without  any  publicity.  You've  got  to 
promise  not  to  breathe  a  word!" 


Wide-awake  now,  Celia  promised,  and  the 
story  came  out.  Lolly's  intoxication  was  due 
to  something  more  heady  than  drink,  she 
saw.  "We  had  dinner  and  he  said  he  wanted 
to  talk  and  would  I  come  up  to  his  place. 
Well,  I  knew  it  would  be  all  right  because 
he  hadn't  had  anything  to  drink  and  anyway 
he  was  so  serious  it  had  to  be  something  im- 
portant. He  was  really  in  a  mood.  You  know 
how  he  is— not  the  playboy  type  at  all,  in 
spite  of  the  newspapers." 

Celia  nodded.  "Do  you  love  him?"  she 
asked  softly. 

"That's  what  he  asked  me,"  Lolly  said 
with  a  laugh,  "could  I  love  him.  I  told  him 
he  must  be  joking— he  had  everything  a  girl 
could  want  in  a  man,  looks,  charm,  social 
position,  wealth.  And  then  he'said  a  funny 
thing— 'But  nothing  to  live  for'— and  I 
askec  what  in  the  world  he  meant."  A  puz- 
zled frown  marked  her  brow.  "He  said  he 
was  a  very  ordinary  guy  and  wanted  what 
most  men  want— the  kind  of  love  you  keep 
going  home  to.  So  of  course  I  said  that  was  a 
wife.  Then  he  told  me  how  often  he'd  been 
married."  She  bit  her  lower  lip  before  going 
on.  "  I  said  maybe  he  hadn't  found  the  right 
one.  That  was  when  he  asked  if  I  thought  a 
girl  named  Lolly  would  like  the  job." 

"And  you  said  yes." 

There  was  a  gleam  of  condescension,  a 
hint  of  scorn,  in  Lolly's  eyes.  "Well,"  she 
drawled,  "I  didn't  say  it.  exactly,  but  he 
knew  what  I  meant."  She  crossed  to  her 
own  bed. 

"I  hope  you'll  be  very  happy,"  Celia 
whispered.  An  inaudible  murmur  was  the 
only  response.  Lolly  was  asleep— or  pretend- 
ing to  be. 


A  good  supply  of  resignation  is  of 
the  first  importance  in  providing 
for  the  journey  of  life. 

—SCHOPENHAUER 


When  the  alarm  went  off  Celia  silenced  it 
and  only  when  she  was  ready  to  leave  did  she 
awaken  Lolly.  "I  let  you  sleep  till  the  last 
minute  because  I  knew  you  would  anyway. 
But  it's  on  the  double  for  you  now  if  you 
want  to  make  it  to  Skelton's." 

Lolly  frowned.  "Why  do  I  bother?"  But 
she  got  out  of  bed,  yawning  and  rubbing  her 
eyes. 

Celia  paused  at  the  door.  "Any  plans  for 
dinner?  I  have  a  late-afternoon  appoint- 
ment." On  the  rare  occasions  when  Lolly 
was  dateless  they  had  dinner  together,  a 
quick  something  broiled  in  the  small  kitchen- 
ette. 

"Don't  count  on  me,  Cele.  Anything's 
likely  to  happen.  And  by  the  way"— Lolly 
gave  her  an  intent  look— "not  a  word  about 
what  I  told  you." 

"I  haven't  had  a  secret  in  ages,"  Celia 
said  with  a  smile.  "Keeping  it  will  be  fun." 

She  hurried  off,  make-up  box  over  her 
arm.  Poor  Lolly.  If  she  stayed  awake  under 
the  lights  today  it  would  be  something  of  an 
accomplishment.  But  the  thought  of  the  ex- 
citement ahead  should  help.  Did  she  really 
love  Andy  Wyndham,  the  strange  man  she 
had  met  scarcely  a  week  ago  and  had  spent 

but  three  evenings  with?  Evenings No, 

last  night  had  been  something  more  than  the 
usual  date,  something  . . .  fateful.  But  he  was 
going  to  marry  her.  How  odd,  how  revealing, 
that  she  should  have  announced  it  in  such 
fashion:  "He's  going  to  marry  me." 

At  the  agency  Celia  was  told  the  director 
wanted  to  see  her.  In  his  office  a  few  minutes 
later  Raleigh  Richards  nodded  approval. 
"I'm  changing  your  schedule  for  this  after- 
noon," he  said,  handing  her  a  slip.  "You'll 
be  modeling  hats  for  Mme.  Leclaire.  I  don't 
know  what  the  tie-in  is,  but  it  must  be  news." 

Celia's  heart  skipped  a  beat.  The  address 
on  the  slip  was  Ticker  Tape,  Wycherley 
Building.  Jim  Hudson  would  be  somewhere 
nearby.  They  would  be  under  the  same  roof. 

But  as  the  time  drew  near  she  told  herself 
that  nothing  would  happen  unless  she  went 
in  search  of  him.  In  the  hectic  atmosphere  of 


Ticker  Tape  it  was  unlikely  that  Science  ev 
encountered  Fashion.  If  the  opportuni 
arose  she  would  mention  casually,  "  I  belie 
I've  met  your  science  editor."  She  would  n 
allow  herself  to  think  beyond  that. 

But  in  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  the  stud 
her  resolution  waned.  Mme.  Leclaire,  who 
designs  were  being  shown  to  the  Americ; 
public  for  the  first  time,  and  Stephanie  Re 
siter,  the  magazine's  fashion  editor,  were  n 
of  one  mind  as  to  the  best  angle  from  whii 
the  hats  should  be  photographed.  Polite 
they  wrangled,  Celia  ignored,  until  the  ph 
tographer  said,  "Look,  girls,  I  have  mo 
film  than  time.  Why  don't  I  take  them  a 
and  you  can  fight  over  them  when  we  s 
what  we've  got  ? "  Celia  was  turned  this  w; 
and  that,  holding  it  please  until  she  felt  r 
neck  would  break.  Modeling  is  such  a  glarm 
ous  profession,  her  private  devil  remind 
her.  It  made  matters  worse  that  Jim  Huds 
might  be  just  across  the  hall. 

Then  something  happened  that  made  1 
forget  her  own  problems.  As  the  last  bit 
exquisite  fluff  was  being  placed  on  her  he 
with  tender  care  by  its  designer,  amanca 
in  and  spoke  to  the  photographer  who  call 
"You  hear  that,  Steff?" 

The  fashion  editor  fluttered  her  hands  i 
patiently.  "What  now?" 

"Andy  Wyndham  just  did  a  swan  dive  I 
the  top  of  the  Clayton  Hotel." 

Stephanie  struck  her  chest  a  thump  j 
blow.  "Wyndham!" 

Celia  sat  dazed. 

"That's  fine,  dear,"  Mme.  Leclaire  rr  ■ 
mured,  oblivious  of  all   but  her  preci 
chapeaux.  "Still,  like  that." 

"He  was  a  friend  of  yours,  wasn't  h  " 
the  photographer  asked  Stephanie.  Ca 
raised  her  eyes  for  the  answer,  unmin  il 
of  Mme.  Leclaire's  unhappy  murmur.  Sti  i- 
anie  spoke  slowly. 

"  I  knew  him.  I  can't  say  he  was  a  frier 
don't  think  the  poor  man  had  a  friend 
was  so  odd." 

"  I  wonder  what  made  him  do  it." 

"He  was  bound  to.  I  heard  him  say  i 
he  had  used  up  everything  he  had 
money.  It  sounded  ominous." 

"Well,  his  troubles  are  over  now." 

"We  hope." 

"All  that  nice  dough."  The  photogra  er 
shook  his  head.  "I  wonder  who'll  get  ii 

"Well,  it  won't  be  either  of  us,  Joey  i\, 
so  suppose  we  quit  wasting  this  nice  y  ng 
lady's  time."  Stephanie  leaned  to  ok 
closely  at  Celia.  "Too  tired  to  smile  a  lit'j?;" 

Celia  smiled.  A  few  minutes  later  sh(  /as 
on  her  way  out  of  the  building.  Poor  I  ly. 
What  a  blow.  /  hope  she  doesn't  have  to' mi 
of  it  when  there  are  people  around.  If  I  rry 
home  I  can  be  there  before ■ 

"It's  fate,"  a  voice  said  beside  her,  tnti 
I'm  going  to  quit  fighting  it." 

Jim  Hudson  was  peering  down  int  her 
face.  She  was  too  startled  to  speak. 

"Not  going  to  say  hello?" 

She  managed  the  greeting,  adding  be  use 
her  thoughts  were  in  confusion,  "Havyou 
been  away?"  She  could  have  bitte i her 
tongue  for  the  question. 

His  smile  was  joyful.  "Then  you  1  seel 
me?"  His  hand  closed  on  her  arm  ar  be- 
cause his  nearness  might  make  her  .'Ret 
she  was  needed  elsewhere  she  said,  "  1 1  in 
such  a  rush,  Jim.  Help  me  get  a  cab." 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  leading  her  the 
curb.  "  Big  date?  "  He  stood  leaning  oninlo 
the  traffic,  beckoning  to  no  effect.  "  It'J'Ush 
hour,  Celia.  Can't  you  call  and  say  yo  1  he 
late— and  give  me  five  minutes?" 

She  shook  her  head.  Oh,  why  had  i  Hap- 
pened like  this?  "It's  Lolly,"  she  said. 
"She's  .  .  .  awfully  blue  and  I  feel  I'll  got 
to  get  home."  It  sounded  weak,  eve:  silly, 
and  when  his  dark  eyes  upon  her  sho'  g 
hint  of  question  she  felt  the  warn  color 
flood  her  cheeks. 

A  cab  screeched  to  a  stop  at  th  surb 
"Let  me  ride  with  you,"  he  begg©  And 
though  she  did  not  dream  of  protesti ;,  sh< 
could  find  no  word  to  say.  He  was  it,  h> 
had  been  away,  he  seemed  as  stirrec  s 
by  this  encounter.  As  the  cab  drovi  >ff  h' 
took  her  gloved  hand  in  his  and  drew  1 1 
his  arm,  pressing  it  close.  "  I  wrote  y  i.   ' 


■  and  I  have  ihelettei    topro\    it."  He 

,<kIii  ally  peel  in 
i  wanted  to  lean  against  his  shoulder, 
hersell  to  th<  i  cq  lisiti   ■•    ■ 

i  after  thi 
Hut  that  would  :  Mini'  Loll) 

odd  wa  spondenc< 

htly.  "bui  1  suppose  il 's 

p-i,  his  cheek  '  I'm  .  oinf  to  mail  them 
ht,"  he  murmured,  "all  of  them  "  Vnd 
she  was  in  his  arms. 

'.ii  .ih  made  such  swifl  pi 
uniil  the  drivi 
rv  to  troubli    you   folks,  but    I   think 
did  Celia  remember  the  after- 
Lhe  need   to  tear   hersell 

could  take  both  of  you  out,"  Jim 
11  do  the  town   That  should  chi 

They  stood   mindless  of  cabbie  and 
rs-by.  their  hands  clin 
lot  tonight,  Jim,"  she  said.  "  It  isn't  .  .  . 
We." 

tomorrow,  then." 
l  nodded   "Tomorrow." 
t  his  face  darkened.  "No    w< 

tomorrow.  Saturday?  Saturday  and 
ay  and 

aturday."  She  drew  free  and  hurried 
Lhe  lobby.  Two  days  until  she  saw  him 
i.  But  now     now  she  could  wait    Now 
ng  meant  dreaming,  dreaming  true, 
fore  letting  herself  into  the  apai 
omposed  her  face  so  that  its  happiness 
t  not  mock  Lolly's  tragedj 
e  was  lying  on  the  bed,  staring  at  the 
gave  no  indication  that  she  had 
1  Celia  come  in. 
filly,  you     you've  heard?" 
icre  was  a  murmur  of  assent. 
I'ould  you  rather  be  alone"-'" 
>  answer.  Aft  tant  move  Celia 

d  to  the  living  room.  ( )i  < 
dwant  to  be  alone     with  a  friend  within 

When    you    have    lost    the    one    you 

sting  of  tears.  Lolly  would  feel  better 
I  her  own  tears  car       -  :ld 

Celia  blinked  rapidly,  her  lashes  flicking 
ture.  Lolly  was  oom. 

It  never  gave  a  damn  about  mi 

tense  with  restrained  fury.  "I 
ingtohim    nothing  at  all." 

n  you  say  that.  Loll)  ?  How  can 
know  what  reason  he  might  have  had? 
»ked  ...  far  from  well.  He  might  have 

i  to  spare  you 
)h,  drop  it.  Cele    This  had  not 
ith  me.  Gil  Easton  called  me.  He  had 

it  before,  twice,  with  sleeping  pills:  but 
pulled  him  out  of  it  and  of  course  it  was 
ed  up.  He  never  intended  to  marry  me. 
:  was  bait "  —  she  spat  the  word— "not  h- 
nore." 

llAYED.  Celia  went  to  her.  "You  feel 
«ray  now  because  of  the  shock."  she  said 
ly.  But  it  was  she  who  was  shocked, 
e  was  no  grief  in  Lolly,  no  pity ;  nothing 
the  overwhelming  rage  of  the  woman 
led.  "When  all  the  facts  are  known  — 

have  all  I  need,"  Lolly  cut  in.  "He  left 
te  for  his  lawyers.  His  will  is  ten  years 
md  leaves  everything  to  his  tirst  wife  — 
s  up  to  her  neck  in  dough  right  now. 
iideration  for  me!  What  a  laugh."  Bit- 
ssmade  her  face  ugly  "  He  had  a  good 

I'll  say  that  for  him.  Give  him  some- 
;  to  live  for."  She  glared  at  Celia.  her 
hard.  "Just  let  someone  else  try  that 

— "  As  though  not  trust;: 
urther.  she  turned  back  to  the  bedroom. 
cling  that  what  she  had  seen  did  not 

thinking  about.  Celia  went  into  the 
lenette.  Lolly  was  under  stres-  S 
d  lend  what  help  she  could.  While  she 
ransacking  the  refrigerator  the  telephone 
.  She  hurried  to  answer  it.  Gil  Easton's 
e  tones  greeted  her.  "Celia.  my  dear. 
glad  you're  there.  Is  Lolly  all  right?" 
dia  looked  up  to  see  Lolly  motioning 
Really,  a  finger  to  her  lips.  "Why.  yes. 
nk  so.  We're  both  shocked,  naturally." 
aid  into  the  phone,  nodding  acknowledg- 
t  of  the  need  for  discretion.  She  kept  her 
on  Lolly's  as  she  listened,  ready  to  give 
he  phone  if  she  reached  for  it. 
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II  polio  breaks  out  in  your  neighborhood,  tell  your  doctor  at  once. 

\  Imiiifil  mi|>|pI\  mI  'jaiiiina  globulin  is  available  for  emergency  use. 


Vnvtn  About 
JVipir  folio  Immunizations 


■l.v    nil,   HERMAN    \.  IIIMIKSi:\ 

President,  Chiragn  H....r.l  of  Health 


THIS  summer,  for  the  first  time,  we  doc- 
tors approach  the  polio  season  with  a 
preventive  measure— gamma  globulin.  No 
doubt  you've  been  reading  about  it.  You 
may  also  have  read  about  the  new  vaccine 
lor  polio  which  was  announced  last  March. 
Perhaps  you  have  gained  the  impression 
that  the  danger  of  polio  is  over.  That  from 
now  on  you  will  only  have  to  take  your 
child  to  the  doctor  for  an  injection  or  a 
vaccination,  and  then  can  put  polio  out  of 
your  mind  along  with  smallpox  and  diph- 
theria. 

Or  you  may  have  read  that  the  gamma 
globulin  will  be  in  short  supply  this  sum- 
mer—that there  just  won't  be  enough  to  go 
around.  Perhaps  you  are  wondering  what 
this  is  going  to  mean  with  respect  to  your 
youngster.  So  let's  examine  the  facts,  and 
see  just  what  the  situation  will  be  during 
the  next  month  or  two,  when  polio  epi- 
demics may  occur  in   some  communities. 

The  first  fact  is  that  gamma  globulin,  or 
immune-serum  globulin,  does  indeed  give  a 
measure  of  protection  against  polio  for  a 
time.  This  was  proved  rather  dramatically 
during  the  past  two  years.  Experiments 
were  conducted  with  some  54,000  children 
who  had  been  exposed  to  poliomyelitis  in 
severe  outbreaks  in  Texas,  Utah  and  Iowa. 
Half  were  given  gamma  globulin.  The 
other  half,  used  as  a  control  group,  were 
given  gelatin.  Of  the  gamma-globulin  group, 
about  one  out  of  4500  developed  paralytic 
polio.  Of  the  control  group,  about  one  in 
720  developed  it.  We  can  feel  that  at  long 
last  we  have  a  preventive  for  polio  of  some 
value. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  protection  is 
not  absolutely  certain  in  all  children.  And 
the  protection  it  affords  is  of  short  dura- 
tion. Immunization  from  one  injection  lasts 


only  from  two  to  five  or  six  weeks.  iJM 
eral  doses  would  be  required  to  ini.e 
protection  throughout  the  whole  pio 
season. 

This  would   not   matter  so  much  iit 
were  not  for  the  second  fact  that  we  nuv 
examine.  In  this  first  summer  that  ganift 
globulin  has  proved  effective,  there  has  Ilk 
been  time  to  collect  a  large-enough  sujlfc 
to  give  one  dose  to  every  American  cl  ii 
let  alone  repeated  doses.  Gamma  globin 
is  made  from  human  blood,  and  it  tak  a 
whole  pint  of  blood  to  make  one  avet.;e 
dose.  A  call  was  issued  for  more  blooclar 
this   purpose   last   spring.   The   Amer?m 
Red  Cross  has  provided  funds  to  prqjss 
the  gamma  globulin.  But  what  we  hav^m 
hand  will  furnish  less  than  1.000,000  d<  s. 
and  there  are  in  the  United  States  46,0).-  ■ 
000  youngsters  in  the  age  ranges  (1  .:pS.-' 
years)  considered  most  susceptible  to  pfo. 
Moreover,  some  globulin  must  be  kepto 
use  for  measles  and  infectious  hepatis, 
with  which  it  is  also  effective.  These  jvo 
diseases,  if  not  checked,  could  be  even  iJ«e  ■ 
serious  than  polio  for  the  childhood  p!tt- 1 
lation. 

As  for  the  vaccines,  they  appear  to  ild 
promise,  but  have  not  yet  been  provt  as 
gamma  globulin  has  been.  One  vacci    ii 
made  with  polio  virus  grown  in  a  cu  ire 
of  monkey  tissue,  then  killed  by  a  chei  :a 
known  as  farmalin.  Those  working  wk  it 
announce  that  it  has  produced  polio 
bodies  in  the  blood  of  children  vaccir  sed 
with  it,  in  the  same  degree  that  antib  to  s 
appear  in  the  blood  of  children  who  i 
recovered    from   polio.    Furthermore  rhi 
antibodies  produced  by  the  vaccine  tad  c 
lasted  for  four  to  five  months  at  the  me 
the  report  was  issued,  which  was  asj>n 
as  there  had  been  opportunity  to  test  I 
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Initial  distribution  will  !>,■  made  t < >  tin- 
various  stales  ,,n  the  basis  ol  ih,-  average 
number  ol  polio  ,  a  ;es  retried  in  i . 
during  the  pasl  hv,  yeai  i  Bui  should  polio 
reach  epidemic  proportions  in  any  a: 
ditional  shipments  will  be  made  there  in  s,, 
far  as  the  available  supply  permits. 

Within  communities,  local  public-health 
authorities  have  the  responsibilil 
thai  ihe  supply  they  receive  shall  gel  lo  the 
children  who  need  it  most.  Here  inC  hicago, 
lor  instance.  1  have  told  doctors  that  we  will 
unhesitatingly  furnish  globulin  lor  "familj 
contacts"  that  is.  for  brothers  and  sisieis 
of  children  who  get  polio,  01  others  who  come 
into  intimate  contact  with  victims.  \\  hethei 
or  nut  we  can  go  beyond  family  contacts  will 
depend  upon  whether  an  epidemic  occurs  in 
Chicago,  calling  lor  additional  supplies  from 
the  Office  ol  Defense  Mobilization.  And 
whether  or  not  we  get  additional  supplies 
will  depend  upon  the  needs  of  other  com- 
munities, where  the  situation  might  be  worse 
than  in  our  own.  Most  of  all  it  will  depend 
u|K>n  how  well  the  public  responds  to  the 
appeals  lor  blond. 

Of  one  thing  you  may  be  sure:  it  will  be 
the  needs  of  the  children  in  our  communi- 
ties, not  the  wealth  or  standing  of  parents, 
that  will  determine  who  uets  the  precious 
gamma  globulin  and  who  does  not .  The  phy- 
sician may  make  a  charge  for  an  injection 
where  parents  can  pay.  Hut  health  depart- 
ments or  clinics  will  give  them  free,  where 
needed,  to  those  who  cannot  pay. 

In  your  own  community,  your  doctor  or 
hospital  will  know  how  to  get  gamma  globu- 
lin. If  there  is  polio  in  your  neighborhood  tell 
your    doctor    at    once.    He   will    studs    the 
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Lei's  lace  ihe  situation 
There   is  only  one  chance   in   I  wenl  y   thai 
v  ,hi  community  will  I 

i     \\  here  there  is  an  e|  m 
only  aboul  one  i  Inld  in  more  i  h; 
tracts   the  disease    And   more   than 
cent  who  contract  ii  recover  with  no  lasting 
ill  effects. 

Follow  i he  same  mea mres  we  di  >■ 
advised   m   previous   years  when   ;>-. 
about : 

Keep  your  child  froi  chilled  01 

overtired,    Let    him   play   with   hi-    i 
companions,  but  keep  him  out  ol 
and  nut  of  crowded  places    Don't  taki 
youngster  on  a  Inn.  .  grueling  trip. 

At   the  lust  siLm  of  illness     lever.  1 
Hess,   sore   throat,   headache,   still    n 
hack,  upsel  stomach     put  the  child  to  bed 
and  call  the  doctor. 

And  this  summer  there  is  the  comforting 
thoughl  we  have  nevei  been  able  to  ofl 
before.  If  polio  should  become  epidemic  in 
your  community  or  if  your  child  should  be 
exposed  to  it.  there  is  gamma  globulin  to  fall 
back  on.  Should  your  child  be  actually  threat- 
ened, your  doctor  will  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  get  it  for  him. 
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not  be  able  to  find  employment  at  the  zoo 
never  entered  our  minds.  This  was  the  most 
wonderful  dream  yet.  and  we  were  going  to 
make  the  most  of  it. 

On  Monday.  Fred  was  awake  and  up  long 
before  his  usual  time.  Good  fortune  took  his 
hand  that  morning  because  when  he  arrived 
at  the  park  he  learned  from  one  of  the  keep- 
ers that  several  older  men  were  retiring  and 
that  maybe  a  few  new  men  would  hi-  hired  to 
replace  them.  After  a  week  had  gone  by.  I 
began  to  feel  as  Fred  felt  -that  maybe  a 
jeweler  just  didn't  have  the  qualifications.  I 
never  left  the  house  during  the  hours  from 
ten  to  five  I  was  afraid  they  might  tele- 
phone and  I  was  taking  no  chances  of  not 
being  there. 

On  a  Tuesday  morning,  two  weeks  alter 
Fred  filed  his  application,  the  phone  rang. 
When  I  heard  the  voice  saving.  "New  York 
Zoological  Park  calling,"  I  had  all  I  could  do 
to  prevent  myself  from  screaming.  Fred  was 
wanted  at  the  park  the  nest  morning.  How  I 
ever  managed  to  do  anything  the  rest  ol  t he- 
day  is  a  mystery.  When  lie  finally  did  arrive 
it  was  unnecessary  for  me  to  even  say  a 
word.  He  knew  the  moment  he  saw  my  face. 

Seeing  Fred  off  to  the  park  the  next  morn- 
ing was  not  as  happy  an  occasion  as  I  thought 
it  was  going  to  be.  His  departure  left  me  a 


little  worried;  thoughts  of  In-  getting  hurt  in 
one  way  or  another  kept  creeping  into  my 
mind.  N-veral  times  during  the  day  I  actu- 
ally heard  myself  praying  out  loud  for  his 
sate  return.  I  faithfully  promised  myself  that 
tomorrow  would  be  different.  I  would  not 
think  of  Fred  all  day.  When  he  came  home. 
however,  I  chanced  my  mind.  "I  havi 
find  out  afxuit  snakes."  was  his 
he  rushed  into  the  house. 

While  Fred  ate  his  dinner.  I  busied  myself 
searching  through  our  various  books  on  ani- 
mals that  we  had  collected  through  the  years. 
marking  any  data  on  snake*.  As  s, K>n  as 
dinner  was  over  the  Ixxiks  were  spread  on  the 
kitchen  table,  and  every  time  he  came  to 
information  that  he  would  like  to  study  more 
thoroughly,  he  would  read  it  aloud  and  I 
would  write  it  in  a  notebook.  It  was 
midnight  before  Fred  was  ready  to  close  his 
book  and  answer  First  was  w  hether 

he  was  going  to  lx'  at  the  Reptile  House 
steadily.  He  was  sure  that  he  wasn't.  He 
would  be  there  whenever  an  extra  man  was 
needed.  His  job  was  that  of  relief  keeper. 
which  meant  going  to  a  different  building 
every  day.  He  was  thoroughly  de- 
lighted with  Ins  job.  Tomorrow  he  would  be 
working  on  the  deer  ranees.  I  made  a  I 
note  to  read  about  deer. 
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Every  day  brought  the  study  of  new  ani- 
mals. Impatiently,  every  night  I  would  wait 
for  his  return  home  to  tell  me,  "What  is  new 
in  the  zoo?"  Every  spare  moment  I  spent 
reading.  I  soon  found  the  study  of  animals, 
their  habits  and  habitats  even  more  interest- 
ing  than  my  beloved  cooking.  I  began  look- 
in-  for  short  cuts  in  order  to  prepare  dinner 
quickly,  to  give  me  more  time  to  read. 

We  became  so  absorbed  in  this  new  ven- 
ture that  before  we  realized  it  a  year  had 
passed.  Fred  had  worked  in  every  building  in 
the  park,  and  had  helped  care  for  every  ani- 
mal. One  night  he  looked  particularly  jovial. 
I  knew  that  he  had  heard  good  news  that 
day.  never  dreaming  how  good  the  news  was 
really  going  to  be.  Fred  had  been  informed 
that  from  now  on  he  would  be  in  sole  charge 
ol  the  Lion  House  and  the  Sea  Lion  exhibit. 
It  was  a  big  promotion.  Main  keepers  w  ith  a 
great  deal  more  experience  had  often  waited 
live  to  ten  years  before  acquiring  a  building 
of  their  own.  His  sincere  interest  and  hard 
work  in  the  past  year  had  been  well  re- 
warded. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  big  cats  began 
to  recognize  Fred  as  the  man  who  fed  and 
cared  for  them.  I  always  found  it  amusing  to 
hear  him  tell  about  'a  pair  of  Bengal  tigers. 
The  male  was  a  very  old  fellow  who  proba- 
bly, in  his  younger  days,  had  suffered  from  a 
bad  case  of  rickets.  His  hind  legs  were  very 
weak,  and  walking  was  an  effort.  His  back 
had  a  decided  curve,  and  the  few  teeth  he 
possessed  were  worn  down  to  his  gums.  Re- 
gardless of  all  these  miseries,  the  old  fellow- 
was  perfectly  happy  with  his  young  mate, 
the  finest  specimen  of  Bengal  tiger  that  any- 
one would  want  to  see.  Her  movements  were 
as  light  and  agile  as  a  leopard's  and  her 
temper  as  quick  as  a  shrew's. 

Shortly  after  Fred  took  charge  of  the  Lion 
House,  Mr.  Crandall,  the  general  curator. 
suggested  that  he  put  Bruno  and  Lady,  a 
pair  of  African  lions,  together  to  see  if  a 
litter  of  cubs  could  be  raised.  Lady  had  been 
mated  with  Bruno  before  and  had  produced 
a  fine  litter  but.  due  to  her  highly  nervous 
disposition,  had  neglected  them  and  they 
had  died.  So  once  more  they  were  put  to- 
gether in  hopes  that  this  lime  she  would  set- 
tle down  and  raise  her  young. 

From  100  to  106  days  is  the  gestation 
period  for  a  lioness,  so  every  night  now,  after 
Fred  had  finished  his  dinner,  he  would  go 
back  to  the  Lion  House  to  sec  how  Lady  was 
getting  on.  One  night  he  told  me  that  he  had 
heard  a  faint  cry  coming  from  Lady's  den. 
He  could  have  peeked  from  an  adjoining  den 
but,  knowing  her  disposition,  decided  to  wait 
until  morning.  The  next  night  he  told  me 
that  one  cub  had  been  born,  but  whether  she 
was  caring  for  it  or  not  was  unknown. 

Fred  left  for  work  early  the  next  morning 
so  that  he  could  see  what  Lady  was  doing 
with  her  cub.  At  ten  o'clock,  while  I  was 
busy  putting  the  house  in  order,  I  heard  his 
familiar  ring.  I  never  worried  any  more  now 
when  he  didn't  come  home  on  time.  I  knew 
that  he  was  probably  taking  care  of  some 
little  chore  that  he  hadn't  time  for  during  the 
day.  But  his  coming  home  so  early  almost 
drove  me  to  panic.  I  was  relieved  beyond 
words  when  I  opened  the  door  to  see  him  all 
in  one  piece.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  saw 
him  carrying  an  animal  traveling  case. 

»%  ill  you  help  me,  Helen?"  he  almost 
pleaded. 

"Why,  of  course,"  I  responded.  "What  is 
it  you  want  me  to  do,  and  what  on  earth 
have  you  got  there?" 

"  It's  the  lion  cub,"  he  said,  and  he  laid  the 
case  on  the  kitchen  table.  "I  have  already 
told  the  general  curator  that  you  would  be 
extremely  happy  to  take  care  of  him." 

"But,  Fred,  I  have  never  even  seen  a  lion 
cub.  let  alone  feed  one." 

"I  know."  Fred  replied.  "Just  do  with 
him  as  you  would  for  a  human  baby." 

Quickly,  he  opened  the  case.  The  thought 
that  here  was  the  king  of  beasts  never  en- 
tered my  mind  as  1  gazed  down  at  the  com- 
plete helplessness  of  this  majestic  animal. 
Without  any  thought  of  fear  I  reached  down 
and  picked  him  up.  From  lack  of  care,  his 
soft  coat  of  very  light  tan  hair  was  wet  and 
stained. 


himself  in  the  crook  of  my  arm.  This  was 
wonderful,  as  it  left  my  other  hand  free  to 
feed  with. 

My  next  problem  was  to  get  him  to  open 
his  mouth.  I  rubbed  the  nipple  along  his 
lips,  to  no  avail.  He  kept  his  mouth  tightly 
closed.  I  kept  moistening  his  lips  with  the 
milk  to  see  if  that  would  entice  him,  but  he 
still  refused  to  nurse. 

"Supposing  you  were  to  put  him  on  the 
floor.  Helen,"  Fred  suggested. 

I  placed  him  on  a  large  blanket  that  Fred 
spread  on  the  floor.  This  gave  me  two  hands 
to  work  with,  but  trying  to  keep  him  still 
long  enough  to  place  the  nipple  firmly  in  his 
mouth  was  another  problem. 

I^iON  cubs  cannot  stand  up  on  all  fours 
when  they  are  born.  They  cannot  walk,  but 
they  do  flounder  about  by  pulling  and  push- 
ing with  their  weak  limbs.  They  fumble 
about  blindly  in  a  very  top-heavy  manner, 
depending  on  their  keen  sense  of  smell  to 
glide  them  to  safety  at  their  mother's  side. 
Instinctively,  this  little  fellow  felt  out  of 
place  among  humans.  There  was  no  smell  of 
safely  here.  He  had  a  desire  to  get  away  that 
made  feeding  quite  a  problem. 

By  now  Fred  was  down  on  the  floor  with 
me,  trying  to  keep  the  little  fellow  in  one 
spot  while  I  tried  to  keep  the  nipple  in  his 
mouth  to  show  him  that  milk  came  from  it. 
This  procedure  was  positively  backbreaking. 
After  an  hour  or  so,  I  decided  that  there 
must  be  some  other  way,  so  I  put  the  cub 
back  m  his  box. 

Sitting  down  in  Fred's  favorite  easy  chair 
in  the  living  room,  I  realized  that  this  might 
help  solve  the  problem.  "If  I  were  to  put  a 
pillow  in  my  lap,  Fred,"  I  suggested,  "the 
cub  would  have  a  more  comfortable  place  to 
lie.  and  maybe  he  would  relax."  No  sooner 
had  I  suggested  the  new  move  than  Fred 
was  there  with  one  of  the  pillows  from  our 
bed;  then  he  brought  me  the  warm  milk  and 
finally  MacArthur. 
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I  spread  a  blanket  on  the  kitchen  floor  so 
that  I  could  work  without  any  fear  of  his 
falling,  and  with  a  sponge  and  some  mild 
soap  and  warm  water  I  gave  him  his  first 
bath  and  named  him  Douglas  MacArthur. 

When  thoroughly  groomed  his  coat  was  as 
fluffy  and  soft  as  a  lamb's.  His  hind  parts 
showed  small  spots  of  light  brown,  and  down 
the  center  of  his  back  a  faint  light  brown 
stripe.  His  eyes  were  sealed,  and  when  he 
opened  his  mouth  he  went  through  all  the 
motions  a  grown  lion  goes  through  for  a 
roar;  instead,  he  merely  uttered  a  husky  cry. 
My  next  step  was  to  measure  him  with  my 
sewing  tape.  From  tip  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail  he 
measured  2 1 '  ■_>".  Weighing  him  on  the  kitchen 
scale  was  managed  by  putting  him  in  one  of 
my  roasting  pans  this  way  he  was  kept  still 
without  any  fear  of  his  rolling  off.  He  weighed 
exactly  3  pounds.  I  lined  with  bath  towels  a 
cardboard  carton  that  some  groceries  had 
been  delivered  in.  It  made  a  perfect  bed  for 
this  strange  little  baby;  I  placed  the  box 
away  from  drafts,  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen. 
While  Fred  stood  guard  I  hurried  down  to 
the  cellar  to  rummage  through  a  hope  chest 
that  contained  a  layette  set  I  had  carefully 
stored  away  years  before  for  a  very  different 
type  of  baby.  The  nursing  bottles  would  help 
me  in  supplying  nourishment  and  the  small 
blankets  would  serve  the  little  fellow  for 
warmth. 

Back  in  the  kitchen,  I  prepared  some 
evaporated  milk  as  if  1  were  going  to  feed  a 
human  baby.  My  kitchen  began  to  look  like 
my  neighbor's  on  her  first  day  back  from  the 
hospital. 

Never  in  my  life  had  I  been  so  happy. 

Testing  the  milk  on  the  back  of  my  hand 
to  see  if  it  were  warm  enough.  I  sat  down  on 
the  floor  by  his  sleeping  box.  MacArthur  was 
complaining  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  he 
was  very  hungry  and  would  someone  please 
hurry  up.  I  gingerly  picked  him  up.  I  wasn't 
sure  just  how  to  hold  him.  He  quickly  solved 
the  problem  lor  me,  however,  by  cradling 
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WATCHING  A  WRONG -AGEH 
lly    ftunro  Lvat 

You  have  probably  seen  Wrong-Agers  before  and  they  probably 
make  you  just  as  mad  as  this  one  makes  its  parents.  ^  rong-Agers 
never  want  to  play  or  do  things  with  boys  and  girls 
their  own  size  and  age.  This  one  pestered  and  pes- 
tered its  parents  to  let  it  pass  peanuts  at  a  party.  It  ate 
all  the  peanuts  and  now  won't  go  away  and  play  with 
somebody  its  own  age.  It's  a  nuisance  pure  and  simple. 

ERE  YOU  A    Wr^ONG  —  A<9EV^TMIJ  MOWT8? 
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Once  more  I  began,  but  this  time  I  ha< 
the  advantage  of  being  thoroughly  comfort 
able.  MacArthur  seemed  to  enjoy  the  soft 
ness  of  the  pillow,  for  I  had  no  sooner  pu 
the  nipple  in  his  mouth  than  he  began  fcj 
grasp  the  idea  of  drawing.  It  was  a  matte 
of  minutes  before  he  had  the  entire  thre 
ounces  consumed.  This  time  when  I  put  hir 
back  in  his  sleeping  box,  he  curled  his  littl 
legs  under  him  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  lion  cub,  when  nursing  from  h 
mother,  has  a  tendency  to  push  alternatel 
with  his  right  and  left  front  pads,  thereb 
regulating  a  proper  flow  of  milk.  MacArtht 
followed  this  tendency  instinctively,  whe 
nursing  from  the  bottle.  He  established  h 
own  feeding  schedule.  He  woke  up  exact' 
three  hours  from  the  first  feeding,  and  om 
more  I  took  my  place  in  Fred 's  chair  with 
pillow.  He  was  now  convinced  that  the  mi 
was  good  and  that  it  was  nothing  to  fe? 
He  immediately  began  pushing  with  h 
front  paws,  his  sharp  little  claws  findi, 
their  mark  each  time,  as  they  contacted 
hand.  That  continued  every  three  hou 
around  the  clock,  with  many  little  scratch) 
which  I  looked  upon  proudly  as  marks  ■ 
success.  Keeping  him  clean  and  comfortab 
and  feeding  him,  left  me  little  time  for  an 
thing  else. 

MacArthur's  eyelids  began  to  crack  op 
on  the  eleventh  day,  although  he  did  r 
have  good  vision  until  he  was  twenty-o 
days  old.  That  was  a  great  day— MacArth 
took  his  first  stumbling  step  on  all  fours.  I 
incisor  teeth,  which  had  made  their  appe 
ance  at  the  same  time  that  his  eyes  began 
open,  were  now  more  noticeable.  His  fi 
steps  were  unsteady  and  any  little  fold  in  t 
blanket  that  I  spread  on  the  floor  wot 
cause  him  to  stumble  and  clumsily  topple} 
his  back.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  him  strr 
gle  to  get  back  on  his  legs  again;  his  fat  lit' 
belly  seemed  to  cause  him  no  end  of  trouli 

Each  day  he  became  stronger,  and  at ":  i 
age  of  five  weeks,  weight  7  pounds,  he  \  I 
able  to  run  and  play  with  anything  tl . 
came  within  reach.  He  took  great  delighl'i 
holding  on  to  my  foot  when  I  was  trying  ) 
walk.  He  would  hold  firmly  to  my  ankle  w  l 
his  front  paws  and  let  himself  be  drag 
along  while  I  gingerly  walked  about  do??  • 
my  chores.  If  I  wanted  to  keep  him  b  , 
while  I  did  my  housework,  I  had  only  to  t  j 
off  my  shoe  and  give  it  to  him.  My  shoe  - 
came  his  favorite  play  toy.  When  he    s 
tired  playing,  he  would  curl  up  next  to  it  m  : 
go  to  sleep. 

I  began  to  hope  that  the  officials  of  e 
Bronx  Zoo  would  forget  that  a  lion  had  b  n 
born.  But  Fred  brought  the  unpleasant  rus 
that  everyone  was  keenly  interested  in  »;.e 
cub's  progress  and  very  anxious  to  see  e 
little  fellow.  He  was  just  two  months  id 
when  Fred  came  home  one  night  to  tellue 
that  he  would  have  to  take  the  cub  with  'Ti . 
in  the  morning.  The  little  fellow  was  li 
accustomed  to  drinking  his  milk  froi  a 
bottle.  I  had  tried  for  two  weeks  now  to  ;t 
him  to  lap  from  a  pan,  without  any  sua  s. 

"Don't  worry,"  assured  Fred  as  I  z- 
peated  my  fears  that  perhaps  he  might  pt 
be  fed  properly.  "Most  of  the  animals  in  le 
Children's  Zoo  are  fed  with  a  bottle.  In  I  t. 
there  is  nothing  the  children  enjoy  more  t  in 
to  see  a  young  animal  nurse  from  a  botl ." 

By  the  end  of  the  evening  he  had  n- 
vinced  me  that  MacArthur  would  indee  ae 
very  happy.  The  next  morning  I  trie  to 
smile  as  I  watched  Fred  ride  off  .1 
MacArthur  to  the  zoo. 

The  raising  of  this  lion  cub  opened  a 
world  for  me.  Every  day  now  as  I  i  at 
about  my  housework  I  kept  secretly  ho  ng 
that  some  animal  would  need  caring  )r. 
Sure  enough,  before  the  year  was  up  ed 
came  home  with  news  that  Jenny,  the  ry 
and  active  mate  of  poor  old  Prince,  wa 
pected  to  have  a  litter. 

There  was  no  way  of  predicting  just  jjat  ■ 
kind  of  mother  Jenny  would  be,  so  I  sa  nc 
harm  in  a  little  wishful  thinking.  Ever  Jfce> 
her  arrival  in  the  zoo  she  had  been  ft  I  of 
surprises.  Her  first  show  of  temperamen  at 
been  when  she  was  introduced  to  aline 
Siberian  tiger  some  years  ago.  She  be  i 
(Continued  on  Page  90) 
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tfhen  I  grow  up  I  want  to  be 


£MhiA  man! 


SONNY,  you've  made  a  d.-ie   There'll 
I"'  a  spot  for  you  with  Watkins,  ready 
when  you  are.  You'll  call  on  families  who 
are  glad  to  sec  you  because  you're  saving 
ll('m  money  and  time.  You'll  demonstrate 
products  used  in  millions  of  city  and 
farm  homes     250  daily  used  necessities 
...developed  ;,|  the  famous  Watkins 
Laboratories     Watkins  Proving  Kitchens 
and  Beauty  Salons     Watkins  Experimental 
Farms.  You'll  be  the  welcomed  "shopping 
center"  thai  comes  to  your  customers'  homes. 
And  month  after  month  you'll  be  offering 
bargains  like  this. 
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Welcome  XomJfalJchi^  Man ! 
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"THE   SHOPPING  CENTER  THAT  COMES  TO  YOUR  HOME" 


OPPORTUNITY... 

National  Advertising  is  increasing 

the  demand  for  Watkins  Products 
and  qualified  Watkins  dealers. 

•  ict  your  local  Watkins 
distributor  or  dealer— or  write 
us  for  details.  Dept.  LHJ-1, 
Winona.  Minnesota. 


?.  WATKINS  COMPANY.. .WINONA,  MINNESOTA  •  NEWARK  •  MEMPHIS  •  OAKLAND  •   MONTREAL  •  WINNIPEG   .  AUSTRALIA  .   NEW  ZEALAND  .  SOUTH  AFRICA 
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"When  they've  been  very,  very  good  J  let  them  clean 
the  windows  with  Windex  Spray.'" 


Cleaning  with  Windex  Spray  is  so  easy  it's  "child's  play"! 
It's  the  quickest,  simplest,  thriftiest  way  to  make  windows, 
mirrors  and  all  glass  surfaces  simply  sparkle.  Whish! 
Spra\  it  on.  Swish!  Wipe  it  off.  Windex  Sprav  leaves  no 
waxy  dust  to  clean  afterwards.  Costs  far  less  than  a  penny 
per  window.  Even  less  in  the  big  20-oz.  sf/e!  Get  Windex 
today  at  your  grocers,  drug  or  hardware  store.  Also 
available  in  Canada. 


No  wonder  WINDEX  SPRAY  outsells  all  other  glass  cleaners  combined! 


PRODUCTS  OF    THE    DP. 
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"I'm  late,  too — I  just  remembered  this  is  the  day 
of  the  week  I  put  Diana  in  all  the  drains!" 


A  fact  worth  waking  up  to  is  that  dangerous  sewer 
germs  lurk  in  every  drain.  No  liquid  disinfectant 
can  budge  the  muck  they  breed  in.  It  takes  Drano 
to  unelog  drains  and  keep  them  running  free  and 
clear.  Use  Drano  once  a  week— every  week.  Won't 
harm  septic  tanks.  Makes  them  work  better.  Get 
Drano  today  at  your  grocery,  drug  or  hardware 
store.  Also  available  in  Canada. 


There's  nothing  like  it  ...  to  keep  drains  free-running. 


(Continued  from  Pane  88) 
so  contrary  that  for  safety's  sake  they  were 
separated.  She  was  later  introduced  to  a 
magnificent  male  of  her  own  habitat,  but 
once  again  she  became  savage,  so  she  was 
put  in  a  cage  to  live  her  life  alone,  which 
seemed  the  only  solution.  Not  until  she  got 
her  first  glimpse  of  poor  old  Prince  did  she 
show  any  signs  of  having  a  gentle  disposi- 
tion. What  attracted  Jenny  to  Prince  will 
always  be  a  mystery.  It  certainly  was  not 
his  youth,  nor  his  physique,  but  for  Jenny 
it  was  love  at  first  sight.  She  spent  the  entire 
day  grooming  him  and  making  him  pre- 
sentable. Prince  was  rapturous  at  all  this 
attention  and  Jenny,  from  that  day  on,  was 
gentle  as  a  lamb. 

It  wasn't  until  the  middle  of  January, 
1944,  that  I  really  knew  what  plans  Mr. 
Crandall  had  made.  I  have  often  wondered 
if  he  knew  how  much  it  meant  to  me  when 
he  asked  me  if  I  would  be  ready  with  my 
nursing  bottles  in  case  the  tigress  proved 
herself  incapable  of  nursing  her  young. 

The  big  event  was  expected  around  early 
February.  My  apartment  window  held  me 
like  a  magnet  these  days.  Sure  enough,  on 
February  8,  1944,  Mr.  Crandall's  car 
rounded  the  corner.  I  quickly  ran  back  to 
the  kitchen  to  press  the  buzzer  that  opened 
the  entrance  door.  Fred,  however,  had  man- 
aged to  get  the  door  open  and  was  hurrying 
up  the  stairs  with  Mr.  Crandall  close  at  his 
heels.  The  tiger  cub  that  Fred  carried  so 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  his  fleece-lined  park 
coat  was  hurried  into  my  warm  kitchen. 
They  watched  me  with  intense  interest  un- 
wrap this  newborn  cub  and  place  him  in  one 
of  the  several  boxes  that  I  had  provided. 
Each  box.  20"  x  LIU",  was  well  lined  and 
bedded  with  warm  woolen  receiving  blan- 
kets. 

Mr.  Crandall  was  actually  beaming  with 
joy;  this  occasion  was  indeed  far  more  im- 
portant to  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
than  the  raising  of  a  lion  cub.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  park  had  a  tiger  cub  been 
reared;  in  fact,  only  four  had  been  born  and 
each  had  died  on  the  same  day.  I  silently 
prayed,  as  I  ran  the  measuring  tape  down 
the  little  fellow's  back,  that  the  Lord  had 
bequeathed  me  the  gilt  of  raising  baby  tigers 
and  that  I  could  thus  repay  this  wonderful 
organization  that  had  opened  this  new  w-orld 
of  happiness  for  Fred  and  me. 

The  cub  measured  20".  Placing  him  in  the 
roasting  pan,  we  found  him  to  weigh  2 
pounds,  8  ounces.  All  this  information  Mr. 
Crandall  carefully  jotted  down  for  zoo  rec- 
ord. I  knew  he  was  waiting  to  see  the  first 
feeding  of  this  rare  little  creature.  From  a 
large  pot  on  the  stove,  where  I  had  sterilized 
several  nursing  bottles  and  nipples,  I  took 
one  bottle  and  filled  it  with  three  ounces  of 
evaporated-milk  formula  that  I  had  used  on 
the  lion  cub.  Picking  up  the  little  tiger,  I 
once  more  took  my  position  in  Fred's  easy 
chair  and  made  the  cub  comfortable  in  my 
lap. 

The  panicky  thought  of  his  not  accepting 
the  milk  in  this  strange  form  was  quickly 
quelled  as  tiny  bubbles  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  bottle.  Mr.  Crandall's  smile  was 
contagious.  "Well."  he  said,  "no  point  in  my 
staying  any  longer,  everything  seems  to  be 
under  control."  So  off  he  went,  accompanied 
by  Fred,  to  see  how  Jenny's  other  cubs  were 
making  out.  Jenny's  litter  consisted  of  three 
cubs,  but  Mr.  Crandall  had  ordered  only  one 
removed  from  her  den.  The  two  others  were 
to  remain  in  hopes  that  Jenny  would,  after 
twenty-four  hours,  be  capable  of  feeding 
them. 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  I  watched  the  little 
animal.  Every  time  he  turned  I  was  right 
there  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  smother- 
ing. He  had  instinctively  snarled  at  me  a 
little  when  I  first  picked  him  up.  Now,  how- 
ever, after  his  second  feeding,  he  purred 
when  I  touched  him;  he  had  accepted  me  as 
his  foster  mother.  This  little  sign  of  affection 
pleased  me  no  end. 

The  next  day.  while  I  was  joyfully  caring 
for  this  precious  new  arrival,  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  was  going  on  in  the  zoo.  An 
examination  of  Jenny's  den  was  going  to 
take  place.  Great  caution  must  be  exercised 


My, 

so  as  not  to  excite  the  animal  or  give 
cause  to  suspect  that  her  cubs  might  b  i 
danger.  This  called  for  two  men— one 
stairs  to  entice  Jenny  out  by  means  i 
large  juicy  steak,  the  other  downstairs  in 
passageway  holding  the  chain  that  w  i 
close  Jenny's  door  the  moment  she  left 
den. 

Fred,  wearing  a  pair  of  new  cotton  gl 
well  scented  with  essence  of  tiger  so  tha 
odor  of  man  would  be  left,  climbed  the  la 
and  lifted  out  two  lovely  cubs.  They 
examined  quickly  by  Dr.  Leonard  J.  ( ,i 
veterinarian  of  the  zoo.  He  determined  t  r 
to  be  a  male  and  a  female  and  decidt 
leave  the  male  with  the  mother  for  ant  e 
day.  Carefully  wrapping  the  little  fema  i 
heated  towels,  Fred  rushed  to  our  a  -t 
ment. 

1  here  are  no  words  to  describe  the 
felt.  I  now  had  a  pair  of  tigers.  The  f 
named  Raniganj,  after  a  city  in  the  pro  ic 
of  Bengal,  where  the  tiger  has  his  home,  i 
little  one  I  named  Dacca,  after  another  0 
I  placed  Dacca  alongside  Raniganj  in  ;  o 
similar  to  his.  I  heated  some  milk  and  e 
the  nursing  bottle.  The  moment  I  pu  J 
nipple  to  her  lips  she  opened  her  moutl  n 
drew  the  milk  vigorously.  Fearing  tha  if 
was  taking  it  too  fast,  I  tilted  the  b'ji 
forcing  her  to  rest.  She  objected  to  thi:  r< 
cedure  by  pushing  with  her  little  front  i\i 
until  I  once  more  tilted  the  bottle  up,  <  >v 
ing  the  milk  to  flow.  She  was  indeed  a 
hungry  and  would  have  taken  twic  th 
quantity  offered. 

Fred,  in  the  meantime,  was  at  the  at 
almost  continuously  watching  Jenny  in 
fully,  but  not  daring  to  inspect  her  di.fc 
fear  of  disturbing  her.  On  the  eveni  t 
February  10,  he  noticed  that  the  cub  cr 
was  growing  weaker.  All  night  he  lisi  ie< 
and  by  morning  the  crying  had  stopp  a 
together. 

Once  more  an  examination  of  Jenny  de 
took  place.  This  time  Fred  found  an  n; 
ciated  little  creature,  cold  and  almost  m  or 
less.  He  rushed  home  with  it.  "He  ijn 
pretty  bad  way,  Helen,"  he  said,  as  he  \i  >  th 
little  fellow  down  on  the  kitchen  flex  rl 
was  indeed  very  weak  and  cold.  His  .ttl 
tongue  was  dry  around  the  edge.  \ft 
moment  panic  gripped  my  heart.  It! 
of  my  electric  heating  pad,  adjusted  ito 
high  temperature,  and  placed  it  beneat  m 
When  it  was  quite  warm  I  turned  it  t  lot 
When  I  squeezed  some  warm  milk  ir''h 
mouth,  his  little  body  soon  began  to  v.ggl 
weakly,  but  he  was  far  too  weak  to  si :. 

For  two  and  one  half  hours  I  conttn  d  t 
squeeze  warm  milk  into  his  mouth  by  'ea 
ing  on  the  nipple.  Much  of  the  milk  >lle 
out,  but  he  did  manage  to  get  i/en 
mouthfuls  down.  His  lack  of  interest  i  foo 
worried  me.  There  seemed  to  be  no  st'igt 
left  in  the  little  fellow's  body.  He  had  ed 
all  up  the  past  three  days  crying  for  n<  risl 
ment.  By  the  end  of  six  hours  my  lab  m 
rewarded  by  a  steady  little  cry  aij  til 
pushing  of  his  little  front  paws,  but  nc  jnt 
he  began  drawing  on  the  nipple  did  I  ilret 
smile.  I  named  this  third  little  tiger,  t,  las 
of  Jenny's  litter.  Rajpur,  after  anoth  c 
in  Bengal. 

Fred  and  I  occupied  the  third  flex,  of 
very  old  three-family  frame  house.  1  lo 
ceiling  and  miniature  cabinets  gave  1 1 
appearance  of  a  doll's  house.  The  k  diei 
the  first  room  you  enter,  is  large  fot 
windows  provide  plenty  of  fresh  al  ai 
sunshine.  Everything  about  this  apa  ne: 
is  ideally  suited  for  a  person  of  short  jitu 
such  as  I.  Up  until  the  time  I  had  fo  ic 
I  had  needed  a  stepladder  every  ,ne 
wanted  to  change  curtains  or  read  for 
dish.  After  years  of  wondering  w  \t  < 
earth  it  was  that  made  architects  thii  on 
of  tall  people,  I  finally  found  this  'iky 
place. 

The  bedroom  was  also  exceptional!  lar 
and  afforded  a  magnificent  view  of  t  :zc 
This  view  and  the  feeling  Fred  derivtifrc 
being  so  close  to  the  one  place  he  <  joy 
going  to  had  a  great  deal  to  do  wit  o 
moving  here. 

The  baby  tigers  slept  peacefully,  i  niri 
ful  that  there  was  a  fuel  shortage     th 
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death  of  one 
and  this  alon 
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nigh   ca    i    md  tin  heal  \\;is  shul  nil, 

M  have  lo  won  y  about  keeping  Hit  m 

Having   onlj    one   heating    i>;kI,    I 

ill,    problem   bj    putting   the  three 

,  Logethei    in  a  bii  kjei    box,  and  In 

ii'  ilic  kitchen  oven  I  managed  to  keep 

.:n  ,ii  .1  pretl  \  evi  n  temperature. 

in  i  mi'lii  the  Ihrei  spenl  wil  h 

i ,  ii,,  closi   I  definition  of  a  nightmare 

reamer  i  an  come  to   My  landlady,  as 

as  sin  had  always  liked  me,  had  ncvei 

il  animals  in  hei  home   I  had,  in  ordei 

p  the  peaci      >■ p  keepin    .1  dog 

quite  unknow her,  I  had  ac<  epted 

into  the  house  I  knew  that  ii  Ihe  p 

1  had  anj  idea  thai  she  was  sleeping 
i  hi  i .iinr  rool  \\  iih  three  1  igers,  she 
have  a  breakdown. 

ing  the  firsl  day  everything  went  well. 
one  little  tigei  ci  ied,  1  quickly  fed  him 
uk  ic  sleep  he  went.  Placing  Ihe  Unci' 
in  one  box  had  sci  ved  the  put  pose  ol 
ig  them  warm,  but  it  created  another 
in  Now  when  one  mined  he  disturbed 
ids,  which  meanl  one  was  always  cry 
si  .mi'  reason  or  oilier.  A  tiger  mother 
solve  ilns  problem  by  nursing  ilnin  all 
same  time,  and  the  problem  ol  clean- 
l    n  oming  with  several  licks  ol  her 
oiiu.l»  tongue.  I  had  to  kid  them  one 
line,  and  a   feeding  of  one  lasted  ap- 
lately  forty  -live  minutes, 
ic-stricken  at  the  thought  that   their 
would  arouse  the  landlady's  curiosity, 
le  a  practice  ol   making  some  othei 
U(  l)  as  singing,  when  one  whimpered. 
re  o'clock  m  the  morning,  however,  all 
decided    to   cry   at 
m  their  bottle.  Any 
.M   io  sing  at   such 
ur  would  only  add 
disturbance,  so  while 
nervously    tried    to 
ne,  1  worked  on  an- 
The  third  little  fel- 
ted at  the  top  ol  his 
assuring  me  in  no 
ain   terms  that    he 
[1    in    be    led    also 
\<  we  heard  the  land- 
noving  about    downstairs.    Knowing 
he  would  be  on  her  way  up  to  find 
hat  was  happening,  1  decided  in  des- 
:>n  to  go  down, 
there   anything    the   matter?"   she 
as  I  met  her  at   the  bottom  of  the 
I  assured  her  that  there  was  no  iron- 
ist some  company  that  I  had  staying 
ghl.  and  the  poor  soul  went   back   to 
artment.  She  had  taken  for  granted 
he  whining  cries  had  been  those  of  a 
i  baby,  and  not  wanting  to  arid  to  her 
Is,  1  allowed  her  to  at  least  finish  her 
5  rest  thinking  so. 

might  my  quiet  apartment  became 
liter  i>l  national  interest.  All  day  re- 
s  and  photographers  rang  my  bell, 
ne  hopeful  of  getting  something  a  little 
m  from  the  other  fellow's  story,  but 
thrilled  as  myself.  By  now  the  land- 
vas  well  aware  of  the  identity  of  my 
ght  guests,  fearful  of  being  eaten 
>y  those  helpless  little  creatures,  whose 
pre  still  sealed  and  whose  little  gums 
show  no  signs  of  teeth  before  a  week 
she  decided  to  stay  as  far  away  from 
lartment  as  possible. 

neighbors,  however,  were  anxious  to 
it  now  famous  babies.  "Would  they 
ie  ferocious?"  was  the  general  ques- 
Vell.  lime  held  the  only  answer.  Maybe 
nonths  they  would  be  ready  to  eat  me; 
igain  maybe  after  six  years  they  would 
'emember  their  foster  mother.  One 
was  sure  -  time  would  never  dull  my 
ry  of  their  soft  affectionate  purr  in 
ise  to  any  kindness.  Kindness  was  the 
feapon  I  would  ever  use  to  kill  the  old 
in  innate  ferocity.  When  unkind  ges- 
and  distrust  are  unknown,  ferocity  has 
hance  of  taking  root, 
er  a  week  of  constant  care,  which  in- 
1  plenty  of  sleep  and  a  strict  feeding 
lie,  the  tiger  babies  reached  a  weight 
sunds  each.  They  had  actually  doubled 
[eight  since  birth.  I,  on  the  other  hand. 
It  an  average  of  a  pound  a  day  and 
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fully    opened 
small  lo  b 
I  was  an\n. 
would   stand   up 
teresl   in 
bottle  ol 
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iii'i'i,  which 
would  now   pi  rk 
kepi  careful  noli    on  .ill  II 
merits,     the    New     Vn 
had   already    lx 
three   liters   1  h.n    wo 
cuhhood  io 

When     Ihe    cull 

Kaniganj  showi  d    ,i  11s  ol  a  rli 

turbance  am  I  loss  'I 

for  several  days  Kinally  he  becai 

lo  leed   from  a  nipple  and   1 

a  medicine  droppei 

nourishment   in  him  11 

holding  him  in  11 

putting  him  in  his  box  only  whin  1 

feed   the  l wo  others     \flei    foui    da 

veterinarian   who  had   been   vi 

morning  decided  lo 
the  little  fellow    wil 

in  lieu 
"i     1    liloiul    transfusion. 
Within  fifteen  minuli 
tie  Kaniganj  wa>  1  rawling 
an  mud  in  his  1> 
for  food. 

Holding  the  little  fel- 
low and  watching  him 
once  more  draw  vigorously 
on  his  ruhbci  nip]  ill 
me  the  same  feeling  oni 
receives  when  the  sun  shines  alter  a  week 
of  ram. 

This  sickness  left  its  mark  on  Ran 
he  was  thoroughly  spoiled.  He  had  become 
so  accustomed  to  being  earned  around  in  un- 
arms and  pampered  that  now  he  steadfastly 
Rinsed  to  be  put  in  his  box  lo  sleep,  I'sing 
the  same  trick  that  I  had  used  on  the  lion 
cub  back  in  19-112.  I  made  a  bed  for  him  from 
several  pieces  ol  my  clothing;  this  always 
quieted  him.  Just  so  long  as  he  had  some- 
thing belonging  lo  me  close  to  him.  he  was 
contented.  Nevertheless,  he  still  demanded 
the  greater  part  of  my  lime.  He  was  slowly 
earning  the  name  of  "little  crosspatch." 

By  the  end  ol  a  month  all  three  cub^  wen- 
standing  up  straight  on  all  fours  and  v\alking 
around  their  sleeping  boxes.  This  created 
another  problem  for  me.  They  were  growing 
too  big  for  their  baby  boxes  and  required  a 
larger    place    in    which    lo    exercise.    The 
weather  was  still  very  cold,  which  made  1111 
fearful  of  putting  them  on  the  Hour.  Alter 
what  I  had  been  through  with  Raniganj,  1 
was  not   taking  any  chances.  The  pi 
was  solved  when  a  relative,  heai 
plight,  donated  her  bain's  play  pen  which 
he  had  long  since  outgrown.   Regardless  ol 
the  bitter  cold,  Fred  lost  no  un:. 
to  Long  Island  to  pick  up  this  1,. 
for  his  rapidly  growing  babies.  When 
it  home  he  sealed  all  sides  of  ihe  play  pen 
with  strips  of  thin  plywood  to  protei 
tigers  from  any  cold  draft  and  also  to  pre- 
vent   them    from   sliding   through   the  open 
rails. 

Day  by  day  they  became  more  playful. 
Rajpur  weighed  9  pounds  now  and  Raniganj 
was  7  pounds,  S  ounces.  He  had  been  hi 
'  than  Rajpur.  but  his  sickness  hai 
back  considerably.  Dacca  was  s  pounds.  6 
ounces,  and  chock-full  of  dynamite.  Even  at 
this  tender  age  the  little  tigers  wore  remark- 
ably different   in   temperament     R: 
due  probably  to  the  pampering  when  lie  was 
so  sick,  was  definitely 
biting  and  scratching  whenever  any  ii 
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SAVE  up  to  $13  per  pair 

Wonderful,  "NO  IRON" 


Ft eeiuKTA't/s 

ARTHUR    GODFREY    says  "The    loveliest,       ' 
most    economical    curtains    ever    made!" 


RUFFLE 


Usually  $9.98  per  pair,  86"  wide  per 
pair,  54'  long,  as  shown.  6"  Baby 
headed,  dainty  edged  ruffles,  perma- 
nently stitched.  All  sizes  wide  enough  to 
criss-cross  (as  shown)  or  hang  Priscilla- 
style.  Also  available  in  double  or  triple 
widths. 


Enjoy  ALL  these 
extra  advantages 

Fiberglas  economy  is  not  only  in  cost,  but 
in    long-lasting    loveliness,    and    hours    of 
hard   work   saved. 

Fiberglas         Ordinary 
Curtains            Curtains 

Beautiful                                • 

• 

Wash,  dry,  7  min.                 . 
No  ironing                                 • 
No  stretching                          • 
No  starching                           • 
No  shrinking                           • 
No  sagging                            • 

No  mildew                            • 
No  rot                                       • 
Can't  catch  fire                   • 
Heat  proof                           • 
Resist  sun                                 • 

Wash-fast                             •                         • 
Shed  dirt                                 • 
Shed  water                           • 

Translucent                              • 

Good  drape                        •                         • 

long  life                                   •                          • 

These  lovely  cu'tains  distinguish 
any  room.  Usually  $5  98  per  pair 
78  wide  per  pair,  45  long  See 
how  little  they  cost  (price  lists  be- 
lowl.  Ample  hems,  b<-  I  • 
stitched 


RUFFLED 

p  »   Width 
:.  e  Widlh| 


TAILORED 


FIVE  YEAR 

GUARANTEE 

NO    IRONING' 

NOW 

S    5.98 

6.69 

7.69 

8.39 

8.98 

9.69 

14.98 

1  S.98 

16.98 

99" 

17.98 

22.98 

23.98 

24.98 

25.98 

NOW 

S3. 98 

4.39 

4  79 

5.39 

5.79 

5.98 

6.59 

6.98 

TIERS 


NOW 

$2.98 

5  59  3.19 

5.98         3.39 

3.79 


Order  by  mail  with  full  confidence 


3       STYLES    Ruffled,  tiers,  tailored 

26  SIZES  ,ofi,an ywmdow 

Lovely  ivory-white  color 


Guaranleed  bi 
.Good  Housekeeping 


MONEY-BACK     GUARANTEE 

WITHIN   30  DAYS 

IF  NOT  100%  SATISFIED! 

Mail  Now  for  Immediate  Delivery 


|31  W.  27th  Street,  N.T.I  | 

Why  such  amazing  values? 

Because  Godell's  specializes  in 
fine  curtains,  has  enormous  buy- 
ing power  plus  great  savings, 
in  production  and  distribution, 
which    are    passed    on    to    you. 

IN  N.Y.  VISIT  US  OR 
PHONE  MU  5-5353 

On  NYC.  orders  edd 


GODELL'S,    Dept.  F7J 
31  W.27th  Street, N.T.I, N.Y. 

Please  send  me  the  follow- 
ing    Fiberglas     rurtains.     I 


HAILING  CHARGE 


enclose  S 
RUFFLED 
Quan.      Size      Price 


Check 

TAILORED 
Qucn.      Size      Price 


M.O. 

Quan. 


C.O.D.   I 
TIERS 
Size      Price 


Name 
Address 

City 


State 
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fcr  Own  1-Minute  Wesson  Dressin 


Here  it  is.  lady!  The  Wesson  way  to  end 
"salad-sameness"  forever.  From  one  easy 
Wesson  Dressing  you  can  make  a  world  of 
different,  delicious  dressings!  Now  your 
family  can  enjoy  a  salad  every  day. 

TASTE!  Compare  with  bought  dressings. 
Light  Wesson  makes  fresh  salads  taste 
jreslier!  Brightens  every  delicate  flavor! 


VARIETY!  This  recipe  for  1-Minute  Wesson 
Dressing  is  just  full  of  quick  changes.  Try 
all  4  tasty  variations! 

SAVE!  In  all  the  world  there's  no  oil  milder. 
more  gracious  to  green  salad  flavors  than 
Wesson.  Yet.  superb  homemade  Wesson 
Dressing  actually  costs  you  less  than  "fac- 
tory-made" dressings! 


Chili  Dressing 
for  all  tossed  salads 


Two-Tone  Dressing 
for  fruit  salads 


Blue  Cheese  Dressing 
for  green  solods 


Thousand  Island 

Dressing  for 
seafood  salads 


Homemade  delicious... 
n  1-MINUTE  WESSON   DRESSING" 

Your  own  homemade  Wesson  French  Dressing  tastes  ligh1 
and  fresh.  Sparkles  up  the  most  delicate  salad  flavor! 

To  make  '2  cup  To  make  2  cup 

Salt '2  teaspoon  2  teaspoons 

Sugar >4  teaspoon  1  teaspoon 

Pepper Vs  teaspoon  '2  teaspoon 

Paprika '  8  teaspoon  I2  teaspoon 

Dry  mustard Vs  teaspoon  '2  teaspoon 

Vinegar 2  tablespoons         Vz  cup 

Wesson  Oil '3  cup  1'  2  cups 

Combine,  shake  up  in  covered  jar.  Shake  before  serving.    ] 

1.  THOUSAND  ISLAND  DRESSING:  To  V2  cup  Wesson  Frenc 
Dressing  add  3  tablespoons  catsup,  2  teaspoons  horseradisl 
Fold  in  Ya  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped.  Delicious  on  seafooi 
or  vegetable  salads. 

2.  CHILI  DRESSING:  To  '  2  cup  Wesson  French  Dressing  ad 
1/0  teaspoon  sugar,  2  tablespoons  chili  sauce.  Grand  on  vege 
table  salads! 

3.  TWO-TONE  DRESSING:  To  V2  cup  Wesson  French  Dressir 
add  2  tablespoons  orange  juice.  1  tablespoon  lemon  juic, 
1  teaspoon  sugar.  Vs  teaspoo?i  dry  mustard.  V4  teaspoc 
grated  orange  rind.  Luscious  on  fruit  salads! 

4.  BLUE  CHEESE  DRESSING:  To  '  2  cup  Wesson  French  Dressii 
add  34  teaspoon  salt,  an  extra  dash  of  pepper,  and  2  tab!i 
spoons  crumbled  Blue  Cheese.  Zips  up  plain  "greens"! 

.     f 


For  Salad 
Variety 


For  Seafood  salads: 

Wesson  Thousand  Island  Dressing 
is  thick  and  creamy  . . . 
always  Wesson-fresh! 


For  Vegetable  salads: 

Chili  French  Dressing 

is  shaken  up  fresh)  No  strong 

oil  toste  with  Wesson! 


Villi 


ah  was  balked    Rajp  and  indo- 

ii.  willing  lo  accept  whatever  came 

IK  food   l   Ltli   I  »i gular  little 
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,,i   fast  in.ii  ing  i  ntertainmenl  one  could 
Firsi  they  box  one  another's  faces 
ih  their  fal  little  oversized  paws;  nexl  it  is 
i  wrest  In     ■  .uli  one  rolling  on  top 

tin   others  trying  t<>  keep  one  another 

uti     Raj  pur    was   always    good-natured 

ma  having  the  two  others  roll  on  him,  but 

!  and  tried  it  he  got  pinned 

wn.  and  when  he  wriggled  free  he  would 

yard  Ins  tormentors  with  a  nip  and  a  snarl, 

,ed  the  game  of  rough-and-tumble 

i  n  he  was  winning.  The  moment  he 

is  on  the  losmu  side  he  began  crying  to  be 

•ked  up    Little  1  lacca,  on  the  other  hand. 

ver  tired  oi  teasing  her  brothers  to  wake 

and  play;  she  was  always  the  leadei 
When  the  tiger  cubs  were  thirty-six  days 
1.  they  began  to  get  curious  as  to  what 
ng  on  outside  their  play  pen  Less 
d  less  time  was  spent  m  pla\  as  they  de- 
ted  their  energy  to  climbing  to  the  top  ol 
splay  pen.  If  they  succeeded,  they  would 
ih  ,n.t  to  when  I  was  and  cry  lo  be 
ip.  A  lew  days  of  this  completely 
ire  down  my  resistance  and  1  allowed  them 
i<  liberty  of  the  kitchen  floor.  Now  able  to 
ilk  very  well,  and  even  run.  they  wen 
little  clumsy  and  occasionally  would  tum- 
:over  in  their  effort  to  gain  a  certain  point 
ead  of  you.  Cupboards  and  doors  were 
ief  points  of  curiosity.  You  had  only  to 
en  a  pantry  door  and  they  were  right  there 
ping  to  push  their  way  in. 
Trying  to  get  any  work  done  around  the 
use  now  was  almost  an  impossibility.  It  I 
:nt  into  the  living  room  and  closed  the 
or  behind  me.  it  would  cause  them  ureal 
stress.  Through  the  glass  panels  in  the 
ench  door  they  were  able  to  see  me  and 
xild  line  up  and  kxik  in,  crying  for  me  to 
me  out.  They  were  as  miserable  as  could 
:.  On  my  return,  they  would  greet  me  as 
I  had  been  none  a  lifetime,  purring  and  all 
{ring  to  climb  into  my  arms  at  the  same 
ne. 
At  forty-four  days  old  they  gained  access 

the  living  room,  and  what  a  time  they 
id  the  first  day  climbing  up  and  down  on 
le  couch  and  chairs,  and  the  rug  provided 
l  excellent  place  to  romp.  They  began 
one  another  from  behind  chairs; 
mtiously  they  would  creep  up  behind  their 
"ey,  ears  down,  ready  for  attack.  They 
ould  even  stalk  me  when  my  back  was 
irned.  If  I  looked  it  became  no  fun.  so  to 
ake  their  little  game  interesting  I  always 
ade  believe  I  did  not  see  them.  When  one 
'the  little  tigers  had  gained  his  objective. 
hich  was  usually  my  ankle,  he  would  muz- 
e  it,  purring  and  rolling  over  in  sheer  de- 
;ht. 

By  the  end  of  two  months  their  curiosity 
lew  no  limit.  The  female  in  particular 
emed  never  to  tire  exploring  every  nook 
id  corner  of  my  spacious  kitchen.  A  tiger 

very  keen  and  alert  even  at  this  early 
age.  They  would  all  three  watch  me  closely 
hen  I  opened  a  closet  or  pantry  door,  and 

I  failed  to  close  it  securely,  one  of  them 
irely  would  hook  it  open  with  his  sharp 
ttle  claws. 

I  HE  cubs  were  clever  enough  at  this  stage 
wo  and  one  half  months'  to  recognize  that 
ie  ringing  of  the  bell  meant  the  opening  of 
ie  kitchen  door.  They  would  line  up  ready 
)  pounce  in  play  at  the  new  arrivals.  They 
egan  to  recognize  people  and  form  their 
kes  and  dislikes.  If  you  showed  any  fear 
f  them  they  would  stand  at  a  safe  distance 
nd  eye  you  cautiously.  Later,  given  the  op- 
ortunity.  they  would  nip  you  thoroughly 
>r  being  no  fun.  I  remember  one  photog- 
ipher  in  particular  that  they  were  very- 
Hid  of.  He  never  seemed  to  tire  of  their 
niics.  While  two  would  attract  his  attention 
"om  the  front,  the  other  would  circle  around 
J  his  back.  When  it  came  to  mischief,  it 
*med  to  me  they  worked  in  perfect  har- 
lonv. 
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A  strong  summer  wind  can  lit- 
eralh  blow  dryness  into  vour  .—kin. 
leave  tim  unwanted  dr\  lines. Torrid 
summer  sun  tends  I"  bake  and 
coarsen  the  outer  layer  ol  your  skin 
.  .  ill  \  out  natur.il  -kin  oil-,  a-  it 
tan-  you.  Those  Ion"  sun  baths, 
voull  find,  can  make  your  -kin  look 
baked-out.  feel  stiff  an. I  dry. 


IVllnsOiiK-VUn-DrinlW 

to  soften  parched  summer-dn  skin 

Three    features    make    Pond's    [)r\ 
Skin  dream  extra  effective. 

I     //  is  rich   in   lanolin,   must  like  the 

skin  s  an  a  ml. 
1.    It  is  homogenized — to  sunk  in  better. 
3.   //  has  a  sfiecial  softening  emuhifter. 

\t  night—work  Pond-  Dn  Skin 
( .ream  tliorouplih  over  \  our  face, 
throat,  shoulders  and  arm-.  Don't 
he  -tinp;\ .  I  In-  rich,  rich  cream 
spread*  easily.  Your  drv.  thirstv 
-kin  will  "-oak  il  right  up" — fee] 
mine  comfortable  /;/  nine. 

I!\  day — use  lightly  as  a  soften- 
ing foundation.  ///  summer  ii-r 
Pond  -  I  >r\  Skin  ( Iream  for  -mi- 
baked,  windswept  -kin. 

Start  now  to  repair  and  soften 
summer-drj  -kin.  I  se  thi-  wonder- 
ful cream  abundantly  -  il  is  so  sen- 
sibly priced.  55c.  31  e,  15c-  and98c 
for  tlie  generous  largest-sized  jar 
(all  plus  tax). 

Get  vour  jarof  lanolin-rich  Pond's 
Drv  Skin  Cream—  today. 


top  for  a  tablecloth.  I  was  sitting  there  as 
comfortable  as  if  I  had  been  at  home.  This 
quiet  little  scene  was  put  to  an  end.  however, 
when  the  cubs,  hearing  our  voices,  decided 
that  something  was  sjoing  on  that  they  didn't 
want  to  miss,  so  once  more  pandemonium 
broke  loose.  Quickly  I  put  away  my  tea 
things  and  busied  myself  preparing  their 
milk. 

Fred  was  having  as  much  fun  as  the  cubs 
in  our  new  home  in  the  zoo.  By  the  time  the 
cubs  were  fed,  the  park  was  ready  to  close. 
All  the  visitors  had  yone  home  and  there  was 
no  one  left  but  Fred  and  me. 

The  roaring  of  the  big  cats  seemed  more 
thundering  than  ever.  The  little  tigers,  sens- 
ing that  we  were  preparing  to  leave  them, 
gathered  around  our  legs  whimpering.  Rani- 
ganj  especially  was  taking  no  chances;  climb- 
ing into  my  arms,  he  refused  to  be  put  down 
for  even  a  minute,  while  Dacca  and  Rajpur 
took  a  firm  hold  on  my  ankles. 

"Why  don't  we  have  supper  here?"  Fred 
suggested. 

I  could  tell  by  his  excited  tone  that 
there  wasn't  anything  that  he  would  enjoy 
more,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  never  enjoyed 
going  on  an  errand  as  much  as  he  did 
that  night.  Once  more  now  the  cubs  were 
happy.  Seeing  him  go,  leaving  me  behind 
with  them,  was  more  like  normal  routine. 
Fred  appeared  with  an  armful  of  groceries, 
enough  to  last  us  a  week.  He  had  decided 
that  this  was  not  going  to  be  just  an  ordinary 
snack,  but  rather  a  full-course  dinner. 

It  was  almost  midnight  before  the  tigers 
were  ready  to  give  up  struggling  against 
sleep.  They  no  longer  whined  and  whim- 
pered when  I  put  them  in  their  sleeping 
boxes.  The  excitement  of  the  day  had  finally 
caught  up  with  them.  So  tired  were  they,  in 
fact,  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  Fred  and 
me  as  we  crept  toward  the  cage  door  and 
silently  made  our  departure. 

The  house  that  night  seemed  so  desolate 
and  lonesome:  the  absence  of  the  little  tigers 
made  everything  forlorn  and  as  silent  as  a 
graveyard  at  midnight.  Tired  as  I  was,  I 
found  myself  unable  to  sleep,  imagining  every 
so  often  that  I  actually  heard  the  little  tigers 
crying.  By  five  o'clock  1  was  up.  and  as  soon 
as  Fred  and  I  had  finished  breakfast,  we  hur- 
ried to  the  park.  In  spite  of  the  many  grue- 
some things  I  had  imagined  during  the  night, 
they  were  still  curled  up  as  I  had  left  them  a 
few  hours  before.  On  hearing  our  voices, 
however,  they  were  wide  awake  and  ready 
for  play. 

\i  the  close  of  this  second  day  at  the  zoo. 
the  tigers  had  become  accustomed  to  my 
going  into  and  out  of  the  cage  and  leaving 
them  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  This  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  explore.  I  was  hoping 
to  find  a  place  where  I  could  keep  some 
clothing.  Caring  for  three  active  tiger  cubs 
was  very  hard  on  one's  wearing  apparel.  A 
few  tears  or  nicks  in  a  pair  of  slacks  at  home 
didn't  mailer  very  much,  but  at  the  zoo,  in 
full  view  of  thousands  of  visitors,  every  rip 
-toofl  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  So  if  I  could  only 
find  someplace  where  I  could  change  when- 
ever any  minor  accident  to  my  clothing  oc- 
curred, I  would  be  as  happy  as  a  lark. 

"You  look  as  if  you  have  something  on 
your  mind,"  Fred  said,  as  I  entered  the  feed 
room  where  he  was  preparing  various  por- 
tions of  meat  for  his  charges. 

"I  was  wondering  if  there  is  an  empty 
room  around  to  put  a  few  things  in."  I  replied. 

"But  you  can  put  whatever  you  need  in 
the  back  of  the  cubs'  cage;  you  said  last 
night  that  there  was  plenty  of  room,"  said 
Fred. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  finding  someplace  more 
permanent,"  I  replied. 

"You  are  only  going  to  be  here  a  few 
days."  reminded  Fred. 

"Mr.  Crandall  hasn't  told  me  when  I 
should  go  home." 

"Oh,  but  he  will,  and  very  soon  now," 
laughed  Fred.  "  It  would  be  nice  if  you  could 
stay  on.  I  could  teach  you  the  routine  of 
the  Lion  House,  and  you  could  be  a  big 
help  to  me."  We  both  laughed  now.  This 
conversation  had  reminded  us  of  the  day 
when  I  had  helped  Fred  to  decide  to  be  a 
zoo  keeper. 


1  had  never  seen  the  three  tigers  as  happy 
as  they  were  that  day.  One  would  think  that 
they  could  sense  my  wishing  to  find  some 
way  to  stay  with  them  permanently.  It  was 
almost  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before 
Fred  had  finished  his  routine  work.  By  now 
the  little  tigers  were  well  tired  out  from 
their  day's  play  and  were  about  ready  to 
curl  up. 

As  soon  as  I  was  sure  that  sleep  had  caught 
up  with  the  little  fellows.  Fred  and  I  slipped 
from  the  cage. 

"What  is  in  that  room  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Lion  House?" 

"Come  along."  said  Fred,  "and  I  will 
show  you.  That  room  will  never  serve  your 
purpose." 

»\  men  he  opened  the  door,  I  realized  how- 
right  he  was.  Boxes  and  bales  were  stacked 
almost  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  ceiling  looked 
as  if  it  were  going  to  fall  down  at  any  mo- 
ment. A  large  cage  occupied  one  side  of  the 
room.  The  occupant  was  a  black  leopard  who 
spat  and  growled  his  disapproval  at  our 
entrance.  As  I  slowly  approached  the  cage  I 
was  convinced  that  this  poor  creature  had 
been  well  schooled  in  the  hatred  of  man.  The 
misery  in  his  eyes  told  me  how  sorely  he 
needed  kindness;  he  hissed  and  snarled  his 
distrust  of  my  soft-spoken  words.  This  poor 
animal  had  suddenly  put  a  cloud  over  all  my 
happiness.  As  he  settled  down  and  watched 
my  steady  gaze,  I  thought  of  how  wonderful 
it  would  be  if  someday  I  were  given  the  op- 
portunity of  raising  a  black  leopard  and 
teaching  him  the  ways  of  man. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about?"  asked 
Fred  as  we  prepared  to  leave. 

"  I  am  thinking  of  asking  Mr.  Crandall  for 
this  room." 

"You  will  never  get  it." 

"Well."  I  answered,  "there  is  certainly  no 
harm  in  asking." 

Waiting  for  Mr.  Crandall  the  next  day  to 
pay  his  daily  visit  to  the  Lion  House  was 
nerve-racking.  The  more  I  thought  of  ways 
to  phrase  my  request,  the  more  I  began  to 
realize  how  quickly  this  clever  man  would 
sense  my  real  intentions,  which  were  to 
create  a  permanent  job  for  myself  in  this  zoo 
world  where  men  ruled  supreme.  I  was  ask- 
ing for  the  moon.  But  ask  I  did.  He  didn't 
say  anything  as  I  explained  how  easily  I 
could  fix  the  storeroom  to  suit  my  needs. 
Instead  he  watched  the  three  little  tigers  who 
seemed  to  me  to  be  putting  on  an  extra  show 
for  his  sole  pleasure.  When  I  had  finished,  he- 
looked  at  me,  a  light  smile  appearing.  "We 
w  ill  see." 

A  week  went  by  without  my  hearing  any- 
thing more  about  that  treasured  storeroom. 
I  was  quite  sure  that  the  zoo  was  faced  with 
the  problem  of  how  best  to  get  rid  of  me. 
Caring  for  animals  had  always  been  a  man's 
job,  at  least  up  until  now.  I  was  in  now- 
true,  I  had  sneaked  in  the  back  door,  but 
nevertheless  1  was  there— and  day  after  day 
I  refused  to  hear  the  gentle  but  well-meaning 
hints  to  stay  home.  I  was  honestly  having 
the  time  of  my  life. 

Fred  taught  me  the  operation  of  the  chains 
that  open  and  close  the  slide  doors  of  the  big 
cages.  He  also  taught  me  how  to  cut  and 
portion  out  the  150  pounds  of  horse  meat 
that  is  consumed  daily  by  the  big  cats.  All 
this  time  I  tried  my  utmost  to  keep  out  of 
sight  of  the  officials  at  the  zoo  in  hopes  that 
their  not  seeing  me  too  often  would  lessen 
the  problem  of  my  being  there.  I  found  my- 
self running  for  cover  every  time  I  saw  any- 
one who  even  looked  like  an  official. 

One  morning  Fred  told  me  that  the  black 
leopard  had  been  crated  and  awaited  ship- 
ment to  another  zoo.  The  next  day.  to  my 
utter  joy,  the  Lion  House  fairly  hummed 
with  activity.  All  day  men  worked  carrying 
and  dragging  heavy  loads  to  some  other  part 
of  the  park  for  storage.  By  night  the  room 
was  completely  cleared.  I  got  the  feeling  that 
the  zoo  officials  had  at  last  spread  out  a  wel- 
come mat. 

Not  waiting  for  any  official  notice  of  wel- 
come. I  began  a  major  job  of  house  cleaning. 
Every  free  moment  was  now  spent  giving 
this  room  a  thorough  face  lifting.  Fred  did 
his  share  to  help.  It  took  almost  a  month  to 
fashion  this  storeroom  to  suit  an  idea  that 
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The  way 

thousands  of 

physicians 

and  dentists 

recommend 

Here's  Why... 

A  i>,n  in  R  is  like  a 
doctor's  prescrip- 
tion. That  is,  Anacin 
contains  not  one  but  a  combination 
of  medically  proved  active  ingredients.  Anacin  is 
specially  compounded  to  give  FAST,  tONG  LAST- 
ING    relief.    Don't    wait.    Buy    Anacin    today. 


INGROWN  NAIL 

Hurting  You? 

Immediate 
Relief! 


A  tew  drops  of  Ot'TGKO®  brine  blessed  relief  from 
tormenting  pain  of  ingrown  nail.  Ol'TORO  tough- 
ens the  skin  underneal"  the  nail,  allows  the  nail  to 
be  cut  and  thus  prevents  further  pain  and  discom- 
fort.   OUTGKO   Is    available    at    all   drug   counters. 


EARN  QUICK  CASH 


SELL  EMPIRE  Christmas  Cards 

Big  new  tine,  sure  money-makers.  21  Christ- 
mas Cards  sell  SI.  100%  profit.  5  name- 
printed  lines.  Name-printed  stationery, 
napkins  50  for  $1.  Comic  boxes,  Children's 
Christmas  books.  Gift  wrap  sets.  Costs 
nothing  to  try.  Make  $100  fast.  Write  for 
FREE  imprint  samples,  boxes  on  trial. 
EMPIRE  CARD  CO.         238  Fox   St,    Elmira,   N.  Y, 

Now  Many  Wear 

FALSE  TEETH 

With  Little  Worry 

Eat,  talk,  laugh  or  sneeze  without  fear  of 
insecure    false    teeth    dropping,    slipping    or 
wobbling.    FASTEETH    holds   plates   firmer  - 
and  more  comfortably.  This  pleasant  powder  i 
has  no  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feeling. 
Doesn't  cause  nausea.  It's  alkaline  (non-acid). 
Checks  "plate  odor"   (denture  breath).  Get 
FASTEETH  at  any  drug  store. 
When  mouth  tissues  change  — see  your  dentist. 

CYTDA  IIAIICVIN  new  gifts  &  ^a 

CAIKA  mUNCT  Christmas  cam 

with  NAME  IN  GOLD 

Everybody  wants  NAME  I N  GOLD  on  new, 
Exclusive  Gold-Stamped  Playing  Cards, 
Pencils,  Napkins;  also  Gold-color  Name- 
Imprinted  Christmas  Cards.  Show  FREE 
FOLDERS— make  bigmoney  now  to  Christ- 
mas. You  don't  need  experience.  EXTRA! 

FAMOUS— NAME  COSME  III.-'  Make  full 

100  o  cash  profit  on  tast  selling  perfumes, 

creams,  gilt  boxes  at  $1  up.  .-1  Christmas 

Card  Assortments.  Name-Imprinted  Car.ls. 

Stationery.  Novelties  boost  v,.ur  profits,  Gel 

4  Box  Assortments  on  approval  and  7  Impi 

Portfolios  FREE.  Write  today! 

HERALD  GREETINGS.  1702  Payne.  Dept.  S  4.  Cleveland 


14,  Ohio 
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Amerlcau   ^^romon's   la«lr 

■w«s   tliolr   crowning   glory! 

PACKER'S  FINE  TAR  SOA! 

was  their  favorite  shampoo.  And  their  hai 
wasn't  detergent-brittle.  It  was  silky-soft.  Sine 
1869,  four  generations  of  American  wome 
have  shampooed  with  PACKER'S.  Four  gen 
erations  of  doctors  have  approved  it.  It  cleanse 
the  scalp,  rinses  easily,  is  economical  too — i 
lasts  so  long!  No  after-odor  —  just  a  swee 
clean  smell.  Get  Packer's  Tar  Soap  today  a 
any  drug  store. 
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as  much  as  Fred  could  do  to  get  it  closed 
again.  One  of  the  tree*  directly  in  the  path 
that  led  to  the  Lion  House  crashed  with  a 
thundering  roar. 

As  we  entered  the  Lion  House,  lightning 
stabbed  through  the  night  and  momentarily 
lighted  the  darkened  building.  Running  to 
the  cage  where  my  three  tigers  were,  I  found 
them  huddled  together.  A  clap  of  thunder 
sent  them  scurrying  into  a  corner  for  mutual 
protection  from  the  awesome  sounds  that 
they  had  never  heard  before.  Quickly  I  un- 
locked the  cage  door  and  as  I  approached 
them  I  saw  fear  shining  in  their  eyes;  they 
began  instinctively  to  snarl  and  then  whim- 
per as  they  gathered  around  me  for  protec- 
tion. Perhaps  it  was  my  first  hurricane.  Per- 
haps it  was  joy  at  being  safely  inside  a 
strong  building;  and  then  again,  perhaps  it 
was  remorse  at  having  left  my  carefully 
sheltered  charges  alone  to  their  first  experi- 
ence with  fear.  At  any  rate,  I  sat  down  with 
them,  pushing  a  little  to  make  room  for  my- 
self in  their  midst,  and  covering  my  face 
with  my  hands,  gave  in  to  the  age-old  weak- 
ness of  crying.  This  was  a  new  experience 
for  the  tigers.  They  had  never  seen  me  in 
this  weakened  condition  before.  Always  I 
had  been  the  one  to  assure  them  that  things 
were  well.  Now,  as  they  huddled  close  to  me, 
purring  their  delight  at  my  return,  I  was 
certain  beyond  a  doubt  that  these  rapidly 
growing  tigers  would  always  remain  as  tract- 
able and  gentle  under  my  care  as  they  were 
tonight. 

A  few  days  after  the  storm,  Mr.  Crandall 
visited  the  Lion  House  with  the  exciting 
news  that  he  was  again  interested  in  breed- 
ing tigers.  Poor  old  Prince's  whining  and 
calling  for  his  loving  mate  Jenny  had  been 
too  much  for  this  naturalist  to  bear.  Per- 
mission was  also  granted  for  the  reuniting 
of  the  lion  and  lioness.  There  was  just  one 
catch  to  this  wonderful  news.  I  would  be 
allowed  to  care  for  this  new  litter  of  cubs 
only  on  a  promise  that  I  stay  out  of  the  cage 
that  housed  the  three  rapidly  growing  tigers. 
From  now  on  I  would  have  to  be  content  to 
caress  from  behind  bars  my  lovely  striped 
babies,  now  almost  twice  my  weight.  It 
seemed  only  yesterday  that  they  were  less 
than  3  pounds.  Never  in  all  this  time  had 
they  given  me  any  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  ever  stalk  me  with  intent  to  kill. 
I  was  indeed  one  of  their  highly  prized  pos- 
sessions. 

Wanting  more  than  anything  to  continue 
working  for  the  zoo,  I  agreed  to  the  arrange- 
ment, and  the  following  months  found  me 
busily  helping  Fred  care  for  his  charges.  I 
took  particular  interest  in  Jenny  and  Lady. 
Prince,  although  as  happy  as  a  lark,  was 
each  day  getting  closer  to  journey's  end. 

Every  morning  the  three  young  tigers  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  chopped  meat  mixed 
with  cod-liver  oil  and  bone  meal.  When  they 
had  devoured  this.  I  gave  them  a  good-sized 
■pan  of  milk.  Plenty  of  milk,  cod-liver  oil  and 
bone  meal  are  essential  to  growing  tigers. 
At  midday  they  were  given  a  good-sized 
steak,  and  at  night  they  received  the  same 
as  in  the  morning. 

I  made  a  regular  habit  each  morning 
of  treating  Jenny  and  Lady  to  a  portion 
of  chopped  meat  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  three  young  tigers, 
and  at  night  when  Prince  was  given  his  milk 
a  little  extra  was  added  for  Jenny.  I  was 
hoping  that  the  cod-liver  oil  and  milk  would 
help  to  make  the  future  cubs,  if  we  were 
lucky  enough  to  get  any,  sturdy  and  strong. 

On  December  17,  1944,  I  decided  to  take 
a  holiday  and  stay  home  to  prepare  for 
Christmas.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  I  had  just  finished  with  the  dust- 
ing, scrubbing  and  waxing  when  the  doorbell 
rang.  It  was  Mr.  Crandall,  Fred  and  several 
officials.  The  small  bundle  in  Fred's  arms 
told  me  that  one  of  the  females  had  given 
birth.  It  must  be  the  lioness.  Lady,  I  thought. 
Knowing  the  frightful  condition  that  Prince 
was  in,  I  had  rather  given  up  all  thought  of 
getting  any  more  tiger  babies. 

Watching  the  broad  smiles,  I  quickly 
opened  the  warmly  wrapped  bundle.  To  my 
utter  joy  it  was  a  sturdy  little  tigress.  Per- 
fect in  every  detail,  she  measured  the  same 


as  the  previous  cubs,  but  in  weight  she  was 
one  ounce  heavier.  The  extra  nourishment 
given  to  the  mother  seemed  to  have  worked. 
I  watched  her  crawl  around  on  the  warm 
blanket  and  actually  make  efforts  to  stand 
on  all  fours,  a  feat  that  the  other  cubs  took 
almost  three  weeks  to  accomplish.  In  colora- 
tion, she  was  rather  dark.  Yes,  indeed,  I 
thought  as  this  husky  little  tigress  nuzzled 
around  in  search  of  food,  Prince  had  every 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  this  cub  which  some- 
how I  felt  would  be  his  last  offspring. 

Mr.  Crandall  suggested  I  name  her  Ranee, 
an  Indian  name  for  "princess."  I  felt  sure 
that  this  beautiful  little  creature  would  do 
the  royal  name  justice.  On  the  second  day 
she  accomplished  such  wonders  as  climbing 
out  of  her  sleeping  box,  fourteen  inches  deep. 
Rajpur,  Raniganj  and  Dacca  were  almost  a 
month  old  before  they  could  accomplish 
what  she  did  in  three  days.  She  was  on  the 
road  to  break  all  records. 

JTred  was  now  in  full  charge  of  my  three 
tigers,  Rajpur,  Raniganj  and  Dacca.  Not 
daring  to  leave  this  active  little  tigress  alone 
for  even  a  minute,  I  patiently  waited  for 
Fred's  account  of  the  day's  happenings  when 
he  came  home  to  supper.  Ranee  was  five 
days  old  when  he  came  home  again  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Crandall,  and  in  his  arms, 
covered  with  towels,  were  two  newborn; 
lionesses.  Lady  had  begun  giving  birth  early 
in  the  afternoon.  She  had  borne  four  cubs.i 
but  had  destroyed  all  but  the  two  that  Fred- 
laid  on  the  kitchen  floor  in  front  of  me. 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  such  a  pitiful 
sight.  She  had  never  mothered  them,  not 
even  for  a  second. 

Fred,  who  had  to  let  most  of  his  chores 
go  during  the  day  in  order  to  attend  to  th( 
lioness,  accompanied  Mr.  Crandall  back  to 
the  park.  Alone  with  the  cubs,  I  ponderer 
on  how  best  to  get  them  clean.  Any  attemp'i 
to  feed  them  while  they  were  in  such  a  con1 
dition  was  quite  hopeless.  Filling  a  basir 
with  warm  water.  I  tried  sponging  them 
Noticing  that  they  were  steadily  growin 
weaker  and   weaker,    I   realized   that  thi 
method  was  proving  too  slow.  In  fact,  it  wa^ 
just  making  matters  worse.  Their  half-ope 
mouths  and  the  feeble  beat  of  their  heart1 
told  me  that  the  spark  of  life  they  weri 
clinging  to  would  soon  go  out.  In  despen* 
tion  I  decided  that  if  they  were  determine' 
to  die,  they  would  certainly  die  clean.  S 
filling  my  washtub  with  warm  soapy  wate 
I  prepared  to  give  them  an  old-fashiont 
bath.    1   lit   the  oven  and,   lining   it  wit 
towels,  turned  the  gas  very  low. 

My  own  heart  was  beating  rapidly  as 
picked  up  one  of  the  almost  lifeless  cubs  at 
submerged  it  right  up  to  its  neck.  Quickly 
rubbed  the  matted  hair  until  it  was  lig 
and  fluffy.  Then  regulating  the  faucet, 
gave  the  cub  a  warm  shower,  removing  i 
soapsuds.  Laying  it  on  the  table,  I  rubb 
the  limp  little  body  briskly  but  gently  wi, 
a  towel  until  the  tawny  coat  was  bright  ai 
Huffy.  Placing  it  in  the  warm  oven,  I  beg; 
with  the  next  cub.  When  I  had  finished, 
placed  it  next  to  the  first  in  the  oven  ai 
began  a  steady  procedure  of  massaging  a 
turning  them  over.  I  was  in  the  midst 
this  when  Fred  arrived  from  the  park. 

"Don't  open  the  door  too  wide,"  I  call* 
"  I  have  the  lions  in  the  oven,  and  a  dr; 
may  blow  out  the  flame." 

Fred  squeezed  into  the  room  and  tiptc , 
to  my  side . ' '  How  are  they  doing  ?  "  he  aski 

As  if  in  answer,  one  of  the  cubs  let  ou  i 
weak  cry  and  the  other  rolled  over  by  its' 
the  first  movement  since  they  had  Ix  It 
brought  to  me.  They  were  now  as  warm  | 
toast.  Taking  one  out  of  the  oven,  I  wrapi  1 
it  in  a  towel  and  gave  it  to  Fred  to  hold.  1  j 
other  I  carried  in  my  arms  while  I  prepa  ' 
some  warm  milk.  Both  cubs  were  wriggl 
now  and  crying  in  a  normal  husky  mam  . 

Fred  laid  his  cub  on  a  scale  and  found  s 
weight  to  be  2  pounds,  12  ounces.  The  i  e 
I  was  holding  tipped  the  scale  at  an  en 
3  pounds.  I  named  the  smaller  cub  Limp  o 
and  the  larger  Zambesi,  hoping  that  the  i- 
posing  names  would  prove  a  good  omer  o 
their  longevity. 

Their  first  attempts  at  feeding  were  v,  t 
and  painfully  slow.  However,  long  be  I 
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,11  Mi  (  randall  came  to  the  house  the 
inr  moi  nnir  he  was  amazed  to  iei  the 
anesses  crawling  lustily  over  each  other 
in    warm   sleeping   box.    theii    i  oal 
and  i  heir  hi  tie  bellies  bulging  with 

ti  inn  me  give  Ranee,  the  little 
s,  her  milk,  he  suggested  when  I  had 
<d  thai  1  pul  her  down  in  the  box  wil h 
wo  lionesses  Carefully  I  placed  hei 
en  the  cubs.  Nothing  would  happen, 
use  no  reactions  could  be  expected 
these  tiny  sightless  creatures.  Bui  il 
vere  nol  functioning,  noses  were,  and 
began  al  oni  e  to  sneeze  and  cough 
isi  that  is  what  we  though!  she  was 
,  until  we  reali  ed  that  she  was  really 
Ug  in  baby-tiger  fury!  And  when  one 
e  lion  cubs  pushed  clumsily  against 
lanee  made  a  fumbling  effort  to  strike 
spreading  claws.  Limpopo  and  Zambesi 
adifferent  to  the  stranger  and  swarmed 
her  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  they 
■d  foi  each  other.  Ii  was  a  small  nutl- 
et fully  indicative  of  distinctions  that 
M  more  definite  as  the  cubs  grew  older. 
in  an  hour,  Ranee  had  become  accus- 
I  in  her  foster  sisters  and  all  three  were 
i  up  together  calmly  sleeping. 
npopoand  Zambesi,  in  spite  of  the  cruel 
nent  they  had  received  at  birth,  re- 
led  remarkably  well.  By  the  end  of  six 
both  cubs'  eyes  were  wide  open;  il  is 
d  difficult  to  kill  a  lion  cub.  Little 
e,  although  live  days  older,  seemed  in 
irry  and  took  exactly  fifteen  days  be- 
she  fully  opened  her  eyes  on  the  in  si 
)f  January  (1945),  almost  at  the  same 
nit  her  poor  old.  but  happy,  lather 
i  his  forever. 

rsonalily  curves  are  as  steep  in  lion  cubs 
ey  are  (kit  in  timers.  Rough,  tough  and 
e  Limpopo  and  Zambesi  feared  nothing, 
i  Ranee  the  little  tiger  was  gentle,  af- 
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The  characteristic  black  tufl  ol  haii  al  the 
tipol  the  lion  cubs'  tails  wa  interest 

to  Ranee    Many  limes  while  tin  -.    were  al 
play  1  would  watch  her  crouch  into  a  stalk- 
ing position  and  gradually  creep  up  behind 
I  hem     When    near    enough    and    quit 
not  iced  by  either  ol  the  lion  cub 
give  one  ol  theii  little  tufts  a  nip    l 
no  end  ol  excitemenl  as  Limpopo  oi  / 
would  rear  around  and  chase  their  lorn 
Ranee  was  full  ol  sly  little  tricks  whi 
ways  seemed  to  keep  her  a  step  ahead 
two  lions. 

One  night  alter  the  cubs  were  given  their 
midnight  bottle.  I  prepared  mysell  foi  a  few 
hours'  sleep.  A  last  check  showed  them  fasl 
asleep  in  their  warm  box  in  the  kitchen. 
Awakening  at  my  customary  hour  of  '.'>  \  \i  . 
I  went  to  the  kitchen  to  prepare  for  iheir 
feeding,  only  to  find  Limpopo  and  Zambesi 
as  sound  asleep  as  I  had  left  I  hem  but 
Ranee  was  missing.  A  quick  search  of  the 
kitchen  failed  to  produce  any  signs  of  her. 
Panic-stricken,  1  ran  to  get  Fred,  always  a 
sound  sleeper;  1  had  to  shake  him  before  I 
could  get  him  to  understand 
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Warren's  shirt  from  anywhere  on  the  beach. 
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"The  tiger,"  I  fairly  screamed,  "she  is 
stolen." 

Following  me  into  the  kitchen,  he  began 
looking  for  open  windows.  Finding  them  all 
locked,  he  then  examined  the  door.  I  was 
crying  bitterly.  By  now  he  had  gone  over  the 
bedroom  and  living  room  thoroughly,  with 
still  no  trace  of  her. 

As  Fred  now  began  to  put  on  street  clothes 
to  go  downstairs  to  phone  Mr.  Crandall,  I 
threw  myself  on  my  bed;  I  heard  a  startled 
snarl.  Yes,  there  was  Ranee.  Sometime  dur- 
ing the  few  hours  I  had  slept  she  had  man- 
aged to  climb  out  of  her  box  and  make  her 
way  to  my  bed.  Objective  gained,  she  had 
quietly  made  herself  comfortable  under  the 
top  quilt  at  the  foot  of  my  bed. 

I  no  longer  had  to  pick  up  the  lion  cubs 
when  it  was  time  for  their  bottle.  The  mo- 
ment they  saw  me  preparing  milk,  they  were 
off  to  the  favorite  chair  where  I  sat  to  feed 
them.  If  I  was  a  little  slow,  they  would  race 
back  to  the  kitchen  and  crawl  up  the  legs  of 
my  slacks  trying  to  reach  the  bottles  in  my 
hands.  Ranee,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
always  patient  and  gentle  and  would  wait 
quietly  to  be  picked  up  and  fed.  Limpopo 
and  Zambesi  would  finish  a  bottle  in  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes.  Ranee  would  take  three  and 
four  times  as  long.  She  also  liked  to  have  you 
hold  her  in  your  arms  long  after  her  milk  was 
finished.  As  soon  as  the  ravenous  appetites 
of  Limpopo  and  Zambesi  were  satisfied  they 
would  hurry  off  to  continue  their  boisterous 
play. 

Shortly  after  the  cubs  were  two  months 
old,  Fred  came  home  with  the  exciting  news 
that  the  black  leopard's  mate  had  given 
birth  to  a  cub.  I  donned  my  coat  and  hat. 
"Where  are  you  going?"  he  asked. 

"Down  to  call  Mr.  Crandall." 

I  had  never  been  able  to  erase  the  memory 
of  my  first  encounter  with  a  black  leopard.  It 
was  more  than  eight  months  before  that  I 
had  seen  him.  but  his  ferocity  that  night  had 
left  me  with  a  desire  to  find  out  if  kindness 
administered  early  enough  could  play  any 
part  in  the  nature  of  a  black  leopard. 

When  I  called  Mr.  Crandall  I  was  sur- 
prised beyond  words  to  find  that  he  agreed 
with  my  idea.  The  fact  that  I  had  two  lions 
and  a  tiger  in  the  house  already  gave  me  a 
feeling  that  perhaps  I  would  have  difficulty 
explaining  my  need  for  a  black  leopard. 

When  Fred  brought  the  little  fellow  home, 
his  little  body,  including  the  rather  long  tail, 
measured  14"  and  his  weight  was  a  mere  20 
ounces.  You  could  hold  him  comfortably 
in  one  hand.  He  was  immediately  named 
Bagheera.  Maybe  this  Bagheera  would  be  as 
fond  of  me  someday  as  Kipling's  Bagheera 
was  of  Mowgli;  I  was  determined  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  trying. 

Before  that  night  was  over,  I  began  to 
realize  that  trying,  where  a  black  leopard 
was  concerned,  meant  working  to  a  point 
of  complete  exhaustion.  He  had  already 
spent  a  night  with  his  own  mother 
and  had  probably  received  several  feed- 
ings, which  made  introducing  a  rubber 
nipple  very  difficult.  His  little  claws,  sharp 
as  fishhooks,  would  lash  out  the  moment  the 
nipple  touched  his  lips,  which  left  my  hands 
bleeding  and  sore.  Due  to  his  smallness  I 
found  wearing  gloves  a  hindrance,  as  they 
robbed  me  of  my  sense  of  touch. 

Bagheera  even  at  this  tender  age  seemed 
aware  that  he  was  in  enemy  territory  and 
was  determined  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 
His  stubborn  little  nature  wasn't  aware  that 
I  was  just  as  determined.  Before  beginning 
to  feed  him  I  made  sure  that  I  was  thor- 
oughly comfortable.  I  found  that  placing  him 
on  the  couch  in  the  living  room  and  kneeling 
on  the  floor  beside  him  brought  him  into  a 
comfortable  position  for  me.  He  would  take 
no  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  milk  at  each 
feeding,  so  I  established  a  schedule  of  one 
half  ounce  every  hour. 

Bagheera  slept  in  the  kitchen  in  a  box 
similar  to  the  ones  used  by  the  lions  and  the 
tiger,  except  his  had  a  wire  cover  to  prevent 
them  from  jumping  down  and  mauling  him. 
They  showed  no  fear  of  this  newcomer,  but  a 
great  deal  of  curiosity.  Every  time  I  picked 
Bagheera  up,  they  would  try  jumping  up  to 
my  hands  to  catch  him.  I  had  to  hold  him 


high  above  my  head  whenever  I  carried  him 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  living  room. 

As  the  days  rolled  on  Bagheera  never 
relented;  he  fought  every  feeding.  When  he 
was  six  days  old  his  little  eyelids  cracked 
open  and  revealed  a  pair  of  soft  blue  eyes 
that  I  somehow  felt  sure  would  never  glow 
with  the  fierce  light  that  I  had  often  seen  in 
the  eyes  of  his  parents. 

By  this  time  he  was  taking  one  and  a 
half  ounces  of  milk  and  sleeping  a  little 
longer,  which  enabled  me  to  regulate  his 
feeding  schedule  to  every  three  hours. 
He  still  exhibited  great  stubbornness,  how- 
ever; every  three  hours  he  and  I  would 
wage  a  battle  of  resistance.  His  eventual 
need  for  food  and  my  determination  to  feed 
him  always  prevailed.  Sometimes  the  bat- 
tle would  go  on  for  a  half  hour  or  more 
before  he  would  relent  and  draw  the  milk 
through  the  nipple.  I  don't  believe  any  ani- 
mal ever  captured  my  heart  as  did  this  little 
troublesome  creature. 

The  tiger  and  lions  were  always  locked  out 
of  the  room  where  Bagheera  was  exercising, 
but  as  the  entire  door  consisted  of  glass 
panels  they  were  able  to  watch  the  little 
fellow.  The  expression  on  their  faces  through 
the  glass  always  afforded  me  much  amuse- 
ment. They  were  wondering  just  what  kind 
of  strange  toy  this  newcomer  was.  Ranee  in 
particular,  not  satisfied  just  to  watch,  would 
back  away  a  few  feet  and  then  cautiously 
stalk  up  to  the  door,  crouched  down  low  so 
that  her  little  belly  rubbed  along  the  floor. 
Annoyed  when  the  glass  interrupted  her 
carefully  laid  plans,  she  would  cuff  the  lions, 
who  seemed  never  to  be  prepared  for  the 
tiger's  clever  movements.  Although  rougher 
in  their  mannerisms  than  Ranee,  the  lion 
cubs  were  never  a  match  for  her  in  a  serious 
disagreement.  Ranee,  in  her  gentle,  ladylike 
manner,  was  always  the  master.  Ranee  was 
three  months  old  now  and  weighed  23 
pounds;  Zambesi,  five  days  younger,  weighed 
20  pounds,  and  Limpopo  19  pounds.  Tiny 
Bagheera  was  now  an  even  2  pounds  and  had 
just  turned  three  weeks. 

Three  months  is  the  approximate  time 
limit  lor  keeping  lions  and  tigers  in  an  apart- 
ment. Their  ability  at  this  point  to  run.  romp 
and  climb  is  well  developed,  subjecting  ev- 
erything within  their  reach  to  hard  and 
rough  usage,  such  as  gnawing  on  legs  of 
furniture,  climbing  up  curtains,  bringing 
down  brackets  and  all  with  their  weight. 
There  is  always  a  possibility  of  their  hurting 
themselves  in  their  wild  endeavor  to  throw 
off  excess  energy.  I  had  to  be  constantly  on 
the  lookout  to  make  sure  that  no  foreign 
matter  was  around  that  they  could  swallow 
or  injure  themselves  on.  All  bric-a-brac  and 
small  fixtures  were  safely  closeted  away  be- 
yond their  reach. 

On  March  22,  they  were  returned  to  the 
zoo.  Bagheera,  however,  was  still  much  too 
small  to  make  his  debut,  only  a  month  old 
and  weighing  a  mere  2  pounds,  8  ounces,  and 
so  different  in  temperament  from  the  lions 
and  tigers.  I  was  permitted  to  do  with  him  as 
I  pleased. 

\i  the  zoo.  I  placed  Bagheera  in  a  box  in 
the  nursery  that  had  been  specially  made  for 
just  this  purpose.  With  him  safely  tucked 
away,  1  began  the  job  of  getting  Ranee, 
Zambesi  and  Limpopo  acquainted  with  their 
new  surroundings,  and  greeting  my  three  big 
tigers  that  had  left  babyhood  behind  them 
many  months  ago. 

Raj  pur,  Raniganj  and  Dacca  were  over- 
joyed to  see  me.  Photographers  were  anxious 
to  see  what  they  would  do  if  I  showed  them 
young  Ranee,  so  I  stood  in  front  of  their  cage 
holding  Ranee  in  my  arms.  As  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  she  was  one  of  the  family 
and  they  would  have  gladly  accepted  her 
into  their  fold. 

They  were  still  as  good-natured  and  affec- 
tionate as  ever,  if  not  more  so.  Ranee,  on  the 
other  hand,  wanted  no  part  of  them  and 
didn't  hesitate  to  tell  them  so  in  regular 
tiger  fashion.  It  was  amusing  to  see  huge 
Rajpur,  who  now  weighed  181  pounds,  back 
away  from  the  front  of  the  cage  as  Ranee 
spat  her  dislike  of  his  friendliness  with  her 
foster  mother.  She  was  acting  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  the  lion  cubs  approached 
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to  to  l >)    wai  "ii    I   w  i    indeed 

©the t i ■  big  happ;  i<  alou   family. 

,.i   proud  thai  daj  a  .1  peacock,  run 
mi  cage  L01  1  1     flowing  the  delighted 

how    wondei  ful  my,  charges  were, 
,i  the  fa<  e    in  the  crowd  1  wi  re  quite 

•,  Tlicv  were  Lheregulai     rs  who 

1.  hed  my  first  three  babies  grow  to 
cm-hi  1  1  I  fell  a  'l< '  p  rral  itude  to 
iese  people  as  they  wailed  patiently 
ie  how  glad  1  hej  were  to  ice  mi  ba«  1 
|ob  1  nil  li  was  like  a  reunion  wil  h 
til 

1  feeding  time  approached  thai  ' 
\q\  vho  had  wailed  foi  hours  to  see 
x'im  botl  le  fed  laughed  hilariously 
ley  saw  the  rambunctious  manner  the 
is  climbed  up  my  slacks  and  into  my 
nil.  1  i"  Ih-  fed  first  Sitting  on  one  ol 
>  bamboo  benches  thai  served  as 
1  foi  the  cubs,  I  began  to  satisfy 
in  appetites,  while  Ranee,  alw  1 
j,  sal  in  hei  wagon  and  awaited  her 
s  sunn  as  Limpopo  had  finished  she 
(1  behind  me  and  amused  herself  by 
g  on  the  edge  of  the  bench,  while 
;i  scurried  off  to  play   with  a  ball. 

up  Ranee,  who  had  left  her  wagon     h 
s  now  gnaw  inp 

shoe,  I  began 
eding,    which 

lies   lasted    ten 

s  or  more. 

mu  out  at   the 

.  1  was  sine  thai 

nher  had  dou 

nee    I    entered 

ge,   and   every 

ire   an    amused 

which    I    could 

-    understand 

of  Hie   people. 

'i.  were  laugh- 

lerically    Vs  all 

cubs  were    un- 
quiet.  I   won 

I'hat  it  was  that 

them  laugh  so 
the  feeding  of 

1  tiiicr  could  not 

i  funny.  As  they 

iedtolauuh  and 

I  began  to  feel 

and   more    cu- 

md  uncomfort- 

)ue  to  the  plate 

I  was  unable  to 

any  comments. 

)\\    I   was    so    Hushed    and    confused 

1  was   beginning    to    feel    a    severe 

Mustering  enough  nerve  to  meet  the 

:)f  the  amused  visitors  once  more.    1 

i  that  they  were  not  pointing  at 
in  my  lap.  but  more  at  the  vicinity 
back.  Looking  at  Limpopo,  who.  I 


IT'S 

JAMBOREE 

TIME 

AGAIN! 


which  I 
him  ami  rodi 


I 

disposil 

ol  strangers,  alio 

handle  him.  I,,,,: 
home  .1    ie':  1  ' 
It   alu.i 
by  my  le  1  win  11 

.1    tl  lellllK    1  ll.lt      1 1 

bursting  with  pro 
moment  his  ey<  I  < 

daj  b\  il.n.      mm!     oi 

manners,  and  it  «  1  n'i  loi 

out  Ins  iiian\   w  liii.     hi 

liki 

his  anxiel  s  io  sia\  1 1<  ■ 

habit  ol  alw; 

my    leel    when  an\ 

sured   him   that    thin  ill   and   he 

would    rest    quietly,  11    cat 

napping  a  little,  but   alwa; 

open.  The  l"ii"   1 10  .nine  bat  1  !■ 

waged  at  evei  y  feeding  lime  wen  1  >v«  1    Now 

he   would   snuggle   in   mj    arms  a  >mple(ely 

relaxed   To  watch  him  grasp  tin 
is    two    little    front    paws   and 
posit  inn  \\  1 
I,        ave  ot 
ill    complete    confi 
dence     I    was 
and  proud  to  havi 
the  trust  that   this  In 
lie  fellow   had   in   me 


Hoys 
ones. 


boys,  boys  big  ones,  hit  le 
tall  ones,  fat  ones,  boys  ol 
evei  y  coloi .  race  and  creed  50,000 
boys  are  going  to  be  at  the  ihik'h 
NATIONAl  BOY  SCOU1  IAMBOREE, 
July  17  to  23,  at  Irvine  Ranch 
on  Newport  Harbor  in  Califor- 
nia. Talk  about  boys'  Population 
of  their  temporary  tent  city  will 
be  larger  than  the  neighboring 
town  of  Santa  Ana.  The  3000-acre 
camp  will  have  more  boys  than 
there  are  people  in  half  the  counties 
of  the  nation.  The  world's  finest 
youngsters  will  be  at    the  third 

NATIONAL    BOY    SCOUT    JAMBOREE. 

California,  here  they  come! 


Hie  rai 

animals  1-.  ,1 
happy  occupat  ion,  but 
11  is  not  without  its 
heartbreaks.  Short  lj 
alter  the  cub-,  were 
lout  months  old  and 
just  when  1  was  begin- 
ning to  relax.  ha\  mj 
accomplished  the 
rathei 

getting    them   weaned 

from    the    bottle    and 

onto  a   diet  ol   meal. 

cod-liver  oil  and  bone 

meal.   1   came  in   one 

morning    to    Itnd    all 

three    suffering    from 

what  appealed  to  be  a 

cold   Limpopo,  always 

the     liveliest     ol     the 

three,  was  now  listless 

and  refused  any  oilers  of  food.    Ranee  and 

Zambesi   also  refused  meat,  but  did  drink 

some  milk.  Quickly  1  called  the  veterinarian, 

who  suggested  keeping  them  as  quiet  as  pus 

sible  and  on  a  liquid  diet.   All  daj   [stayed 

with  them  and  hour  by  hour  I  saw  no  change. 

Poor  little  Bagheera,  still  so  small  and 


it.  was  still  gnawing  on  the  edge  of     dependent,  was  now  an  added  worry.  Realiz- 


nch,  I  discovered  that  with  her  sharp 
.eeth  she  had  gnawed  away  the  entire 
)f  my  soft  wool  sweater,  leaving  me  in 
I  embarrassing  condition.  It  was  this 
ot  my  confusion  that  had  caused  me 
I  so  chilled. 

ckly  I  gathered  up  what  remained 
y  tattered  attire.  I  was  desperate 
is  1  tried  to  think  how  I  was  going  to 
ack  to  the  nursery,  not  having  any- 
to  cover  myself  with  and  knowing  it 
be  an  hour  or  so  before  Fred  came 
I  did  the  only  thing  I  could,  and  that 
3  remain  seated  with  my  back  close  to 


ing  that  the  cubs  might  have  puked  up  a 
germ  of  a  contagious  nature,  1  ran  home 
and  secured  some  extra  clothing  and  put  it 
in  Fred's  closet  in  the  Lion  House  basement. 
Not  having  to  go  near  Bagheera  with  cloth- 
ing that  I  had  worn  attending  the  cubs. 
along  with  plenty  of  hot  water,  soap  and 
germicide.  1  was  hoping  to  keep  under  con- 
trol the  spreading  of  what  1  feared  was  some 
dreadful  malady. 

Bagheera  had  been  accustomed  to 
ing  his  days  in  the  nursery,  but  the  moment 
darkness  settled  down  he  looked  forward  to 
going  home.  Tonight,  realizing  that  it  would 


all.  Looking  out  at  the  visitors  once     be  impossible  to  leave  the  sick  cubs.  Fred 


1  saw  a  kindhearted  lady  holding  up 
tcket,  signifying  that  I  might  have  it 
ame  to  the  cage  door.  Watching  her 
her  way  through  the  crowd  and  climb 
the  high  rail,  handicapped  by  a  tight 
was  a  scene  I  shall  long  remember. 

cubs,  that  night,  were  not  the  cry- 
s  that  the  three  tigers  had  been  on  their 
tight  away  from  home.  As  soon  as  bed- 
ame  Zambesi  and  Ranee,  accompanied 
he  mischievous  little  scissor-toothed 
°po,  curled  up  in  their  favorite  sleeping 
w  a  sound  sleep  that  many  a  human 
1  envy.  Bagheera,  who  had  amused 
'•f  all  afternoon  with  a  ball  and  a  rubber 
«as  once  more  snuggled  up  in  a  little 


and  I  decided  to  spend  the  night  in  the  zoo 
with  them.  Bagheera  was  quick  to  notice 
this  change  in  his  regular  schedule  and  re- 
fused steadfastly  to  be  put  in  his  sleeping 
box  that  he  enjoyed  so  much  during  the 
day.  Instead  he  insisted  on  crawling  into  his 
carrying  case  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  going  home  in. 

The  next  day  poor  little  Limpopo,  who 
had  always  been  so  active  and  full  of  fun. 
was  still  feverish.  Never  wanting  to  b 
died  very  much,   she  now    insisted  on  my 
holding  her  every  minute;  putting  her  down 
in  her  warm  sleeping  box  only  made  her 
whine  and  cry  to  be  picked  up.  Thai 
however,  she  was  so  sick  and  feverisl 
she  didn't  care  where  she  lay    Her  le 
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You  will  appreciate  ScotTissue's  wonderful 
new  softness  and  whiteness,  and  greater  body 
...  at  no  increase  in  price 


Scott's  revolutionary  new  "water 
\vea\  ing"  process  brings  >vonder- 
f ul  new  soilness  to  your  favor- 
ite bathroom  tissue.  Only  Scott 
makes  .1  tissue  this  way. 

The  New  ScotTissue  is  pure- 
white!  ^  011  can  sec  the  difference. 

You  will  find  this  new  improved 

tissue  at  \  our  grocer's  now  .  It  s  so 
popul  11-  be  sure  to  pick  up  sev- 
eral rolls  for  ,-our  family  today. 
Another  great  Scott  value. 
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SAFER,  FASTER,  EASIER 
FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Richard  Hudnut  announces  the 

all-new  home  permanent  with 

revolutionary  Beauty  Rinse  Neutralizer 


1  NEW!  BEAUTY  RINSE  NEUTRALIZER.  With 
creme  rinse  built-in.  Automatically  neu- 
tralizes, conditions  and  beauty-finishes 
hair  in  one  quick  step.  Gives  you  bouncier, 
prettier,  longer-lasting  curls  with  a 
never-before  kind  of  natural  lustrous 
softness.  Never  that  "new 
permanent"  look! 

3  NEW!  SAFETY-BALANCED 
WAVING  LOTION. 

Balanced  and 
buffered  to  protect 
hair  vitality  and 
health.  Insures 
a  curl  that  goes 
right  in  the  ends. 
Gentlest  regular 
lotion  on  the 
market  today. 


I 


2  NEW!  DOUBLE-QUICK  METHOD.  Eliminates 
all  nuisance  steps.  No  messy  dripping 
time.  No  waiting  for  hours  while  hair 
dries  on  curlers.  Takes  less  time  from 
start  to  finish  than  any  other  type  of  home 
permanent.  You  can  unwind 
curls  immediately! 

4  NEW!  SALON  CUSTOM- 
TIMING  for  just  your 

kind  of  hair.  You 

control  the  curl  with 

professional-type 

safeguards.  No  frizz, 

•no  fuzz,  no 

'Mail  to  take."  Say 

goodbye  forever 

to  that  '"new 

permanent"   look! 


Use  any  plastic  curler. 

But  try  Richard  Hudnut 

Whirl-a-Wave  Curlers 

for  triumphant  results. 


We  make  no  wild  promises,  no  empty  guarantees. 
Your  beautiful  hair  will  speak  for  itself. 


¥£  <4-% 


FEEL  how  soft  and  bouncy  the  ends  are.  Not 
frizzy,  not  crackly.  Beautj  Rinse  Neutral- 
izer instantly  restores  the  delicate  acid  bal- 
ance of  your  hair,  the  reason  your  home 
permanent  i-  so  soft,  so  perfect])  natural- 
looking  from  the  very  first  day. 


EXAMINE  the  ends  under  a  magnifying  glass 
and  note  how  strong  and  silky  hair  looks. 
No  newly  split  ends.  Exclusive  Beauty  Rinse 
Neutralizer  conditions  your  hair  to  silky 
smoothness  as  ii  locks  in  the  wave.  No  "let- 
go"  after  you  shampoo.  It's  wonderful. 


RICHARD     HUDNUT  of  Fifth  Avenue 


ture  the  next  day  was  104c.  My  own  head 
by  this  time  was  beginning  to  spin  like  a  top 
and  Fred,  who  had  taken  up  quarters  in  the 
nursery,  was  also  beginning  to  show  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  long  hours. 

By  the  end  of  four  days,  Ranee  and  Zam- 
besi were  playing  and  eating  as  though  they 
had  never  been  sick.  Limpopo,  however,  was 
still  lying  quietly  in  her  box.  The  veterinar- 
ian, so  kind  and  considerate,  was  doing 
everything  to  cheer  me  and  ease  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  poor  little  creature.  Medicine, 
however,  seemed  to  be  of  no  avail. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  just  five  days 
after  she  had  taken  sick,  while  I  was  busy 
freshening  up  her  box  and  fixing  the  little 
blanket  that  I  had  her  wrapped  in,  she  made 
an  effort  to  get  up  in  my  arms.  She  licked  my 
hand  and  I  fussed  with  her.  For  a  while  I 
thought  she  was  getting  better,  but  after  a 
minute  or  so  she  stretched  and  gave  a  husky 
cry,  she  grew  limp,  and  I  knew  she  had  died. 

Ranee  and  Zambesi  were  now  seven 
months  old.  Ranee  weighed  70  pounds,  Zam- 
besi 60  pounds,  and  Bagheera  was  five 
months  old  and  weighed  15  pounds.  Rani- 
ganj.  Raj  pur  and  Dacca  were  one  year  and 
five  months  old  and  had  grown  too  big  to  be 
weighed.  However,  plans  were  under  way  to 
make  a  crate  that  they  would  fit  into  in  order 
to  get  an  official  weight. 

Fred,  having  plenty  of  weight  to  his  ad- 
vantage, was  still  allowed  to  go  in  the  cage 
with  them.  We  were  still  letting  them  spend 
their  nights  in  the  nursery,  a  joy  which  they 
looked    forward    to    with 
pleasure.  Dacca  was  always 
first  to  run  in  as  soon  as 
the  slide  was  pulled.  The 
large  cage  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  occupy  was 
nowdivided  inhalftomake 
room  for  Ranee  and  Zam- 
besi, who  also  enjoyed  this 
little    change.    Watching 
these  five  big  cats  stretched 
out    in    their   cages,    sur- 
rounded by  all  the  com- 
forts of  home,  always  af- 
forded Fred  and  me  much  amusement. 

Bagheera  enjoyed  the  nursery  well  enough 
during  the  day;  when  night  came  he  looked 
forward  to  going  home.  He  was  now  wearing 
a  collar  and  would  lead  just  as  obediently  as 
a  well-trained  dog.  Each  day,  as  soon  as  all 
visitors  had  gone,  I  would  put  on  Bagheera 's 
collar  and  take  him  for  a  walk  through  the 
park.  He  enjoyed  stalking  through  the  tall 
grass,  and  when  a  squirrel  or  bird  rustled  in 
the  brush,  Bagheera  would  flatten  and  move 
silently,  stalking.  If  a  twig  snapped  under 
my  foot  he  would  turn  his  head  toward  me 
and  scowl,  hissing  for  me  to  be  quiet. 

I  never  tried  teaching  Bagheera  anything 
that  was  instinctively  contrary  to  his  ways. 
His  raising  and  training  were  based  some- 
what on  a  fifty-fifty  proposition.  If  he  wore  a 
collar,  which  pleased  me,  I  learned  to  walk 
softly,  which  pleased  him.  I  showed  him 
respect  and  in  return  he  showered  me  with 
affection. 

Instinctively  he  liked  to  climb  trees.  I 
allowed  him  to  climb  only  to  the  height 
that  his  lead  permitted.  If  he  tugged  to 
go  farther  up,  I  merely  turned  as  if  to  walk 
away  and  leave  him;  this  always  brought 
him  to  my  side.  In  this  manner  he  soon 
learned  that  there  were  certain  things  that  I 
couldn't  do.  I  flattered  his  ego  by  pretending 
to  be  afraid  of  certain  objects  that  I  didn't 
want  him  to  touch,  such  as  wastepaper  bas- 
kets, and  so  on.  Immediately  he  became  my 
protector.  To  watch  him  snarl  and  spit  as  we 
passed  one,  and  look  up  at  me,  was  always 
very  amusing. 

Bagheera  ate  meat  when  he  was  six  weeks 
old,  but  now  at  five  months  he  still  enjoyed 
cuddling  in  my  arms  and  nursing  from  a 
bottle.  Many  veteran  animal  experts  believe 
that  my  experiment  to  tame  him  is  doomed 
to  failure.  No  one  has  ever  tamed  a  black 
leopard  and  they  doubt  that  I  will  do  any 
better.  Certain  animals,  they  say,  are  born 
killers.  They  are  natural  public  enemies  and 
they  particularly  hate  man.  No  matter  how 
well  they  are  treated,  they  will  await  their 


In  controversial  matters 
my  perception's  rather 
fine; 

I  always  see  both  points 
of  view  —  the  one  that's 
wrong,  and  mine. 

—  ANON. 


chance  and  kill  quickly  and  eagerly.  Evei 
cobra  or  a  boa  constrictor  can  be  tamed,  1 
not  Bagheera,  they  warned.  True,  Baghe 
was  still  young,  but  each  day  as  I  watcl 
him  grow  more  affectionate  and  trusting 
felt  sure  that  the  day  would  come  when  e\ 
the  experts  would  admit  that  there  is 
exception  to  every  rule. 

I  listened  with  amusement  to  the  mz 
visitors  in  front  of  Dacca,  Raniganj  z 
Rajpur's  cage,  debating  on  how  much  e; 
weighed.  They  were  going  on  two  years  c 
now,  and  the  crate  I  had  ordered  ma 
months  ago  was  finally  delivered.  The  tig 
were  always  wary  of  any  strange  objec 
They  always  examined  an  object  from  a 
spectful  distance,  later  stalking  over  to  1 
with  it  with  their  oversized  pads.  If  it 
mained  stationary  and  made  no  frighten 
noise,  they  would  ease  closer  to  smell  i 
lick  it.  I  crawled  into  and  out  of  the  cr 
myself  to  convince  them  there  was  noth 
to  fear. 

Dacca,  always  the  leader,  was  the  f 

to  enter.  When  she  was  securely  locked 

the  crate  was  lifted  from  the  entrance 

the  cage  to  a  freight  scale.  It  took  a  do'l 

keepers  to  manage  this  load.  Dacca  weig1 

in  at  311  pounds.  Next  came  Rajpur,  ■ 

tipped  the  scales  at  438  pounds.  Ranig 

always  the  crybaby  even  to  this  very  r 

refused  to  allow  the  door  of  the  crate  to  c  i 

on  him.  It  wasn't  until  two  days  later   i 

we  finally  enticed  him  into  the  crated 

weighed  439  pounds.  The  babies  who  \\ 

weighed    less   than 

pounds  altogether  at  b  i 

now  at  two  years  wet S 

more  than  half  a  ton. 

Bagheera     was     p 
months    old    now  ju 
weighed   47  pounds.  1 
neighbors  had  been 
fond  of  Bagheera  wh( 
weighed  a  mere  3  po> 
When  our  car  stopp 
front    of    the    door 
I  took  him  in  my  an 
carry    him    inside 
would  crowd  around  me  begging  to  1-jal 
lowed  to  pet  the  little  fellow.  Later  on  iiei 
he  had  gained  about  20  pounds  or  so'iiei 
stood  at  a  safe  distance  and  admired-mi 


Now,  however,  when  our  car  stoppe 
Bagheera  stepped  out  and  strolled  lei 
by  my  side,  the  closing  of  doors  and  iap 
ping  of  locks  were  the  only  evidence! hai 
the  houses  were  inhabited. 

Bagheera 's  lead  was  specially  m;  Gj 
strong  metal  links.  His  habit  of  chew:;  hi! 
leather  leads  had  made  it  necessary  for s  u 
have  a  metal  one  made.  We  no  longe  istc 
the  carrying  case  when  taking  him  In  c  a 
night;  instead,  we  allowed  him  to  sit -j  the 
back  of  the  car.  His  favorite  place  w;ineai 
the  rearview  window.  He  enjoyed  ring  in 
the  car  and  showed  a  keen  interest  inrery- 
thing  that  went  on  around  him.  Peoj  also 
showed  a  keen  interest  as  they  gazed  incur 
car  and  wondered  if  Bagheera  real  flffli 
what  they  thought  he  was. 

Bagheera  loved  to  go  home  with  us  )  the 
mornings  he  never  wanted  to  returrti'  the 
zoo.  Sometimes  he  would  waste  a  hr  liour 
or  more  hiding  from  us  so  we  couldr  u- 
him  back.  His  favorite  spots  were  und$9ji 
beds  and  couches.  Bagheera  was  ver  igj 
With  hardly  any  effort  he  could  jum  0  •••■ 
top  edge  of  the  door.  This  was  his    >>• 
place  to  relax  when  he  arrived  horn  a  M 
evening.  He  would  balance  there  on 
of  the  living-room  door  with  two  lefpa 
ing  down  on  either  side,  watching   ' 
went  about  preparing  dinner. 

Trying  to  persuade  the  tigers  to  h  ■''   • 
nursery  and  go  to  their  exhibit  c      ■ 
beginning  to  get  more  and  more  troi  esq 
each  day.  Dacca  in  particular  wou  se 
down  in  the  farthest  corner  and  j 
at  the  open  door,  showing  no  intere 
soever  in  wanting  to  go  through  i    - 
mornings  when  Fred  was  extreme!) 
would  grow  weary  of  her  antics  a 
her  there  while  he  continued  his  \ 
side.  The  moment  he  left  the  nuraf.  * 
ever,  she  would  mosey  out  to  he " 
cage.  When  Fred  would  get  a  ghP* 
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1 1 X-  1. 1. 1  in  would  trj  i"   ii'  ak  in  lo 
1„     ]id(    dooi     Shi    wa     il 

howevei .  and  no  amoi i  i  reepinj! 

,r    part  <  ould  fool  hei     I  he  momenl 
ocked   the  nui  ei  s    door,   then 

irrin    Lo  him  i    if  t i're  too 

made  il 

had    rov bi    now  that  the 

..  ,,i  1 1,,-    ,.,,  had  ordered  Fred  to  staj 
their  cagi    Nevei  had  thej  shown  anj 
,i  i,  roi  itj   while  he  was  with  them. 
,s ,  how<  ver,  wlien  Fred  had  hi 
Rajpur  decided  to  era  p  up  on  him 
ami    mannei  that  he  had  bi  i 
led  to  doing  when  he  wasa  babj    l  hi 
ie  was   150  pounds  i,  i  id  in . 

i  u.i\  hi  showing  affection    cnl  Fred 
in    .i  .mi  I  the  cage  wall. 

morning,  seeing  the  cages  in  the 
j  erflpi  y,  i  tool  H  foi  granted  that  the 
w<  re  on  exhibit,  failing  to  notice  the 
jide  that  led  to  theii  exhibit  cagi  I 
1  the  cag'  i"  clean  il  W  hile  1  was 
scrubbing  1  heard  the  familiar  purr 
only  then  did  I  realize  what  I 
irelessl)  done.  Turning  my  head  loser 
iany  ol  the  tigers  were  around  me,  1 
into  the  mischievous  face  ol  I  >a<  i  a 
id  been  up  to  hei  old  tricks  ol  fooling 

s  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  in 
ige  with  hei  shut  she  had  been  ten 
is  old;  I  had  promised  faithfully  never 
er  the  tigers'  cage  again.  Dacca  was 
ted  to  see  me.  She  began  lo  nuzzle  and 
ie  m  the  same  manner  she  had  always 
when  she  was  younger  and  less  heavj 
rjngue  now  was  like  coarse  sandpaper, 
ensation  was  the  same  as  if  my  skin 
h,  in  si  raped  off.  After  this  greeting 
»gan  to  roll  ovei  and  over  in  ecstasy. 
she  was  so  occupied  1  slipped  out  ol 
ige, 

jheera  was  two  years  old  now  and  just 
ectionate  and  good-natured  with  Fred 
ae  as  he  had  been  at  two  months.  In 
renings  1  would  still  take  him  out  on  a 
for  a  si  roll  on  the  grass.  He  was  now 
ughly  accustomed  to  las  exhibit  cage 
paid  no  attention  whatsoever  to  the 
people  who  stopped  to  view  him.  Each 
when  I  went  into  his  cage  to  put  his 
■  on,  he  would  snuggle  in  my  arms. 
|ugh  he  had  large  sharp  claws,  he  never 
■allied  i  hem  when  he  nuzzled  and  patted 
le  had  indeed  lived  up  to  my  dreams  of 
i  able  to  exhibit  a  contented  and  happy 
;  leopard.    Bagheera    knew    we    liked 


iually  in  the  morning  it  was  customary 
ie  to  hurry  along  so  that  1  could  get  the 

charges  waiting  for  me  properly  fed  and 
led  before  noon.    This  morning,    how- 

as  I  made  my  way  to  the  Lion  House 
ind  myself  walking  leisurely,  enjoying 
beauty  that   May  brings  to  the  Bronx 

was  still  in  this  frame  of  mind  as  I 
red  the  Lion  House.  Inside  I  met  Fred 
:  rushed  from  the  cellar,  arms  filled  with 
v.  Something  unexpected  had  certainly 
n  place  lo  cause  him  to  look  so  serious. 
I  ran  once  more  to  the  cellar,  this  time 
lest  of  the  whelping  box  that  Jenny  had 
.  The  unbelievable  news  that  he  was 
lgme,  as  I  chased  after  him  lo  the  cellar, 
that  Dacca,  the  mischievous  little  female 

had  romped  around  my  kitchen  just 
years  ago,  was  now  the  proud  mother  of 

cubs  and  more  on  the  way.  True. 
?ur  and  Dacca  had  been  together  since 
'  were  babies,  but  in  all  this  time  we 
never  seen  any  serious  signs  of  maturity. 
:rs  usually  mature  at  four  years,  but 
e  had  been  little  change  in  Dacca's 
te  lines  to  foretell  the  big  event .  ( )n  a 

occasions  in  my  lifetime  I  had  been 
plimented  on  the  calm  manner  1  ren- 
-d  help  in  emergencies.  This  morning, 
ever,  I  managed  beautifully  to  get  in 
'yone's  way  and  was  quite  as  trouble- 
e  as  an  expectant  father, 
he  Lion  House,  of  course,  was  imme- 
ely  closed  to  the  public.  The  task  of  mov- 

Rajpur  to  another  cage  was  compar- 
'ely  simple.  Male  tigers  have  been  known 
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Si  mods  mii'i  esting.'  It  is  and  also  / 
...  so  clici  k  (  )l  I  T.R   //  I   in  box  and  I'll 
loll   \  i  >u   how    you   i  an  qua  lil\    to   be   an 
,\V(  ).\  Representative,  loo. 

Q  SEE  NEW  HI. At  I  Y  IN  Y<  H  R 
^y  II  'TL'RE  .  .  the  ver\  minute  you 
begin  doing  your  make-up  jobs  with 
(  )-  I  IPS  Swabs'  I'm  sure  of  it  .  .  .  foi 
these  same  dainty  little  applicaloi  stii  ks 
thai  are  so  ideal  foi  I  iab\  care  are  also 
the    lliosl    /"'/'■  '   I"-"  «")'    im.igi 

liable.    I  hat's  bc<  ause 
ihcy   have  soli  cotton 
securely   am  horeel    at 
both  ends  .  .  .  it  nevei 
bet  nines  loose  oi  mcss\ 
and  nevei   leaves  liiu._\     '^      S] 
This    makes    diem    so       fei_      J&- 
tieal   and    eomrmeiit    to        ts^?<- 
use  .   .   .  the  quii  kesl,  ^C\        N 

easiesi  wax   I  know  to      ^OsT^  \      - 

make   up!    Hollywood  N, *s^^ 

si, us   and    famous   beauty   experts 
with  inc.  too  .   .      in  l.u  i.  they  <  onsidei 
O-Tll's  Swabs  a  "must"  foi  good  gi 
ing.  Best  ol  all.  I  think,  is  the  pun-. 
pink  pai  kage  lhe\  come  in         foi  printi  d 
inside    are    su<  h    beaun      '<  )'s      as    this: 

Apply  creme   rouge   witl 

your    finger    tips     LI 

the   Q-TIPS   with   i  re 

cheeks  in  thn 

then    blend 

s,,  remcmbei    lo  gel  Q-  1  H>s  t«'da\ 
ai  voiii    favoi  ue  I  losnu-lii    *  ouniei . 

J\l    Si  Rl     vou've     often 
dered    \vh\     nylon    ho 
feet  a  sticky,  damp,  clammy,  draw 

ing  dial's  so  an .'ing.   1  did.  loi 

Dr  Scholl,  th' 

me  the  sum.,, 

my    friends: 

But.  thank  goodness,  all  that 

is  now    a   ihmg  ol   the   p 
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My  SMn  Thrives  On 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 

. . .  because  its  such  wholesome  skin-care! 


fi& 


>• 
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Soys  Beauty  Director    __ 

rANDY  JONES  "Daily  Cashmere  Bouquet  Core 

ru   ,„MPwYork  helped  Thece  Girls  to  New  Careers" 

Head  of  the  famous  Conover  School  ■  New  Y                  _^y£  cAMDy 


•■  \-  n  beauty  director,"  says  \li->  Jones, 
■•I  always  recommend  <  iashmere  Bouquet 
Soap,  because  I  consider  i(  the  most 
efTeclhe  complexion-care.  It's  wholesome 
lor  the  skin,  and  il  leaves  a  look  of 
natural  beauty  -the  kind  that  no  amount 
ol   make-up  alone  ran  achieve. 

I  )o  a^  beaut\  expert  Candy  Jones  ad- 
vises.  l.se  fragrant  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Soap  regularly.  Il-  rich  lather  is  so  mild 
and  gentle,  leaves  your  skin  with  such  a 
naturally  fresh,  radiant  look  .  .  .  you'll 
In-  saying,  "m\  skin  thrives  on  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Soap!" 
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o<~x  : 


Poula  Stewart 

Television  Acltess      t* 


Ellen  Williams 
College  Secretory 


Here  are  Candy  Jones' 
Personal  Beauty  Tips  For  You! 

j  Stained  or  discolored  hands  clear 
beautifully  if  you'll  pour  two  tea- 
spoons of  fresh  lemon  juice  into  your 
palm,  half-filled  with  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Hand  Lotion.  Massage  well  .  .  .  repeat 
every  other  night  for  two  weeks. 

O     Complement  your  daily  beauty  care 
with  eight  hours'  sleep  .  .  .  and  start 
each  new  day  with  a  thorough  beauty- 
cleansing  with  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap! 
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transferred  Dacca  back.  When  she  saw  the 
open  door  she  purred  happily  and  retreated 
inside,  only  to  come  out  a  moment  or  two 
later  and  walk  to  the  front  of  the  cage  where 
we  stood  and  lick  our  hands  as  we  stroked 
her  through  the  wire.  Everything  that  we 
could  possibly  do  for  her  now  was  done. 

That  afternoon  Dacca  gave  birth  to  two 
more  cubs.  Quadruplets  are  as  rare  among 
tigers  as  among  human  beings.  Once  more, 
now,  the  Bronx  Zoo  had  every  reason  to 
feel  proud,  and  I  was  the  proudest  of  them 
all. 

By  midnight  I  was  convinced  that  Dacca 
was  to  be  our  pearl  among  tigers.  Not  only 
was  she  nursing  her  babies,  but  the  night 
having  turned  chilly  I  found,  upon  entering 
her  den  to  see  how  the  cubs  were  faring,  that 
she  had  gathered  all  the  straw  together  and 
arranged  a  lovely  nest  for  them  that  would 
put  any  bird  to  shame.  Right  in  the  center, 
the  four  cubs  slept  peacefully. 

The  next  morning  when  Fred  and  1  ar- 
rived at  the  Lion  House,  we  hurried  to 
Dacca's  cage  to  s.e  how  she  was.  She  was  in 
her  den  with  the  cubs,  but  the  moment  she 
saw  us  at  the  front  of  the  cage,  she  came  out 
to  greet  us.  She  rolled  over  and  over,  purring 
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like  a  kitten.  I  found  it  difficult  to  think  of 
her  as  a  mother  tiger  when  she  pressed  her 
body  close  to  the  wire  for  her  customary  rub- 
bings and  pats  that  we  always  bestowed 
on  her.  She  was  certainly  in  fine  condition 
and  as  happy  as  a  lark.  Suddenly,  while 
we  stood  there,  she  jumped  up  and  ran  to 
her  den. 

Perhaps,  I  thought,  she  had  gone  off  to 
nurse  her  babies.  A  second  later,  however, 
she  appeared  in  the  den  door  with  a  cub 
in  her  mouth.  With  head  held  high'  she 
walked  straight  toward  us  with  the  cub.  I 
reached  through  the  wire— both  my  hands- 
she  let  the  cub  drop  into  them  and  walked 
away. 

Gingerly  I  eased  the  baby  down  to  the  floor 
and  called  to  Dacca  to  come  and  pick  it  up. 
After  much  purring  and  rolling  over,  she 
came  back  and  picked  the  cub  up  gingerly 
and  once  more  held  it  close  to  the  wire,  then 
turned  and  marched  majestically  away  with 
it  to  her  den. 


Editors'  Note:  Just  an  our  presses  wer 
this  issue  of  the  JOURNAL,  word  cam 
Zoo  that  Mrs.  Martini  is  once  more  fo 
lifler  rubs;  once  more,  also,  lite  pare 
Rujpur. 
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decompose.  There  might,  I  anticipate,  be  a 
veritable  stampede  of  the  intervening  states 
to  declare  neutrality  and  nonbelligerency.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  governments  to  proclaim 
their  fidelity  to  an  alliance,  but  how  about 
their  people?  Great  Britain  is  the  most 
"reliable"  of  our  allies.  But  Great  Britain, 
an  island  about  the  size  of  New  England, 
populated  by  50,000,000  people  unable  to 
feed  t  hemselves,  w<  >uld  be  a  sitting  duck  in  an 
atomic  war,  which  could  be  bombed  out  of 
existence,  or  starved  in  a  month's  time  by  the 
atomic  destruction  of  her  harbors.  Is  it  likely 
that,  confronted  with  such  a  situation,  any 
British  government  would  refuse  an  alterna- 
tive? 

The  Soviet's  allies  are  no  more  reliable.  If 
a  wave  of  neutralism  swept  Western  Eu- 
rope could  the  Soviets,  even  with  commu- 
nist governments  in  the  East  European 
states,  persuade  I  hem  to  become  primary 
targets? 

And,  in  the  Far  East,  would  Japan,  her 
island  position  similar  to  Great  Britain's,  in- 
vite Russian  A-  or  H-bombs  as  an  American 
base?  Or  Red  China  invite  destruction  by 
America  for  the  sake  of  Russia?  I  should  not 
anticipate  it.  Alliances  always  stop  short  of 
suicide. 

Fighting  each  other  over  or  on  wide 
stretches  of  territory  that  might  have  de- 
clared itself  neutral,  and  using  guided  mis- 
siles with  atomic  heads,  the  U.S.A.  and 
U.S.S.R.  might  wreak  frightful  havoc  on  each 
other.  But  just  what  political  objective  would 
be  accomplished?  Assume  that  sooner  or 
later  one  side  surrendered.  What  would  the 
"victor"  do  with  his  inheritance  of  rubble, 
disease,  roving  bandits,  disorganization  and 
insanity? 

Such  questions  need  only  be  asked  to  be 
answered.  Thus,  short  of  some  terrible  blun- 
der, some  stupid  overreaching— which  can- 
not be  excluded— the  Third  World  War  will 
not  occur. 

The  question  then  remains:  How  long 
can  human  economies  and  societies  sustain 
the  ever-increasing  level  of  armaments  and 
an  unrelaxed  atmosphere  of  tension? 

War  represents  the  greatest  conceivable 
waste  of  men,  money  and  materials.  But  huge 
armed  forces  maintained  for  political  pur- 
poses are  hardly  less  wasteful.  Men  must 
continually  be  trained  by  drafts  on  fresh 
age  groups;  weapons  become  obsolescent 
the  moment  that  one's  opponent  finds  a 
more  efficient  model.  When  the  Russians 
made  an  "A"  bomb,  the  A-bomb  was  ob- 
solete, so  on  to  the  "H"  bomb,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum. 

The  permanent  maintenance  of  huge  forces 
equipped  with  modern  weapons  eventually 
affects  the  economic  system  as  effectively  as  a 
social  revolution.  Whether  weapons  are  pro- 


duced in  state  factories  or  contracted  by 
government  to  private  industry  govern- 
ment becomes  the  prime  lactor  in  industry. 
The  essence  of  state  capitalism  (which  is 
what  Russia  has,  not  communism)  is  that 
the  citizens  are  compelled  to  finance  indus- 
trial development  out  of  taxes  without  any 
return  to  themselves  in  the  form  of  profits. 
The  U.  S.  Government  already  owns  the 
largest  single  American  industry — American 
atomic  plants  and  laboratories.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  huge  war  apparatus  makes  the 
Government  the  greatest  single  purchaser  of 
heavy  industrial  production,  again  via  the 
taxpayer.  If  peace  and  disarmament  should, 
however,  occur,  the  demand  for  these  prod- 
ucts would  decline  or  cease,  with  consequent 
shrinkage  of  the  market,  and  unemploy- 
ment. There  therefore  develops  a  vested  in- 
terest among  industrialists  and  workers  alike 
in  keeping  the  machine  going.  Or,  in  the 
event  of  peace,  the  situation  is  likely  to  de- 
mand the  diversion  of  state  investment  and 
purchasing  to  other  enterprises  forcibly 
financed  by  the  taxpayer.  Therefore,  the 
longer  the  Cold  War  lasts,  the  more  certain 
will  be  the  evolution  in  all  countries  toward 
state  socialism. 

Where  capital  accumulation  and  produc- 
tion capacity  are  large,  as  they  are  in 
America,  it  is  possible  nevertheless  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  huge  war  machine  and  still 
supply  consumers.  But  countries  financially 
and  economically  weak  cannot  indefinitely 
support  huge  war  machines  without  unbal- 
ancing their  economies  altogether.  The 
United  States  cannot  solve  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  Europe  and  Japan  by  normal  means 
of  trade.  Europe  and  Japan  live  by  manufac- 
turing goods  from  largely  imported  raw  ma- 
terials which  can  be  paid  for  only  by  exports. 
The  European,  Japanese  and  American 
economies  are  not  complementary  to  but 
competitive  with  one  another.  The  natural 
European  trade  is  with  underdeveloped 
countries,  many  of  which  are  in  the  Soviet 
bloc,  as  the  natural  Japanese  trade  is  with 
China  and  Southeast  Asia.  Present  industrial 
technology  demands  a  world  market  without 
iron  curtains. 

The  Cold  War,  therefore,  prevents  eco- 
nomic stabilization  and  recovery.  The  Soviet 
Union,  with  its  low  capital  accumulation  and 
a  terrible  shortage  of  consumers'  goods,  suf- 
fers from  it,  but  the  West  also  suffers.  Thus 
strong  forces  in  Europe,  ideologically  anti- 
communist,  desire  a  settlement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  far  more  than  anybody  does 
in  America.  However  skeptical  they  may  be 
about  its  possibility,  except  at  the  sacrifice 
of  their  own  freedom,  they  believe  every 
Soviet  overture  should  be  explored,  fully 
realizing  that  a  settlement  acceptable  to  all 
will  demand  changes  of  Western  policy  as 
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rathei  than  the  Soviets  thai  in  blo<  I 
way  io  |»  .1 

This,  then,  is  the  pi  imai  v  question  I  low 
can  iIik  world  l»   made  n  .  ii,    U» 

human  bcin  ,,|  then  civi- 

lizatioi 

I  oui  ii  mil.    v., 

considci    [raphy,    in   I  In 

learned  in  s<  In.., I  ol  live  con  I  ini  m  Inn 
m  in  in-.  ..I  the  physical  world,  as  il 

Nine  twelfth    ol    tin    glorx    i     ■,  ah  i     in 
habited  only  by  lishc ;  ( )l  the  lhr<  e  twelfths 
consisting  ol   land,    two  iwelflhs  comprise 
the  so-called   "Eastern   hcmisphi  re."    I  hi 
i  .it   "continenl ."  i  onlaininn  Europe 
Asia  and  Ah  ica,  is  a  con l  unions  land  n 

separated  only  l>y  n; mi  reality  no 

more  than  lakes.  All  the  resl  ol  the  inhabited 
land  surface  consists  ol  grcalci  oi  lesser 
islands,  including  the  Americas,  and  these 
all  together  represent  less  than  hall  the  land 
■in  face  ol  the  globe,  and  fai  less  than  hall  in 
population  and  raw  resources 

E  vet  \  great  conqueror  in  history,  whethei 
originating  in  Europe  or  Asia,  has  soughl  to 
subdue  or  unify  this  one  ureal  land  mass 
Genghis  Khan.  Alexander  the  Great,  (  yrus 
of  Persia,  Julius  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Hitler.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  Russian  ambition  to  accom- 
plish the  same  thing,  il  possible  by  political 
means.  It  is  dominion  over  this  continenl 
the  miscalled  Eastern  "hemisphere"     thai 
would  make  the  unifying  state  "master  oi 
the  world."   For,   if  it   could   be  done,   the 
island  countries  would  fall 
to   the    level   of    satellites, 
perpetually     threatened 
and  permanently  subjeel 

The  "ideology"  involved 
in  siK'h  a  conquest  is  sec- 
ondary. We  did  noi  light 
Germany  because  it  was 
Nazi,  but  because  Nazi 
( iermany  planned  to  make 
itself  sovereign  over  this 
meal  land  mass.  What  out- 
leaders  failed  to  see  was  that  any  other  sov- 
ereignty over  this  whole  area  would  be  equally 
disasi  rous. 

Hut  what,  m  the  lace  of  this  possibility, 
should  be  American  foreign  policy  from  the 
lone,  view? 

It  must  be  a  policy  in  accord  with  geo- 
graphical, cultural  and  military  reality. 
America  can  never  dominate,  nor  in  the  long 
run  "lead."  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  We  are 
not  in  it.  We  live  on  a  ureal  island.  We  can- 
not permanently  establish  or  supply  land 
armies  anywhere  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 
or  hope  permanently  to  hold  air  bases  over 
its  vast  expanses.  We  cannot  organize  the 
economies  of  its  many  nations,  nor  feed, 
clothe  and  house  its  teeming  populations, 
nor  assure  them  the  four  freedoms.  Nor  can 
we  anticipate  that,  in  the  lone,  run.  their 
political  policies  and  their  relations  with 
their  neighbors  can  he  directed  from  Wash- 
ington. 

W  HAT  we  must  strive  to  prevent  is  the  con- 
solidation oi  one  political  and  military  power 
controlling  this  greatest  populated  mass  of 
the  earth.  And  this  can  be  done  only  by 
counterbalancing  the  presently  dominating 
one— the  Soviet  Union  by  other  strong 
powers,  without  anticipating,  however,  that 
they  will  be  permanently  tied  to  the  United 
States.  The  only  reasonable  long-term  Amer- 
ican policy  should  be  to  work  for  a  condi- 
tion which  will  permit  the  United  States  to 
disengage  herself  in  Europe.  Asia  and  Af- 
rica, and  return  to  her  historic  and  tradi- 
tional role  of  being  a  power-in-reserve,  whose 
weight  will,  if  thrown  into  the  scales,  be  de- 
cisive. 

The  American  function  is  not  to  say  the 
first  word,  but  the  last  one.  which  she  can 
say  only  from  an  aloof  position. 

The  object  of  American  policy  should  not 
be  to  join  the  whole  world  outside  the  com- 
munist bloc  in  permanent  military  alliance 
with  the  linked  Slates,  through  treaties 
promising  to  protect  the  territorial  integrity 
of  scores  of  nations,  against  anyone  or  every- 
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thing is  more  beautiful 
when  they  have  passed. 
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or  ol  human  ambitions  and  pa    ion      I  ... 
Soviet  Union  has  trouble  even  with  the  many 
nationalities  and  cultures  within  lis  , 
domain,  and  the  higher  theii   develi 
and   tin  their   numbers,   tin 

trouble  The  notion  thai  Frcm 
men.   Germans.    Arabs.    Hindus.    Japanese, 
I  hmese,  and  so  on.  could  all  be  cut  loo 
then   nations,  reli  Itures  and  ambi- 

tions, to  he  made  into  mechanical  "Soviet 
men ";  oi  thai  200,0(X).000  Rus  ian-domi- 
nated  Soviet  peoples,  themselves  restive, 
could  permanently  hold  in 
obediem  10  i  KJO.OOO 
Moslems,  all  neighbors,  or 
500.000.000  Hindu 
thai  there  could  be  onh 
one  form  of  communism 
in  the  world,  is  simply 
ridiculous. 

;eday    a     Russian 

leader  will  arise  who  knows 

it  is  ridiculous,  knows  that 

its  realization  would  wreck 

the  Russian  union  itself,  as  megalomania  has 

always  wrecked  every  empire  of  history,  and 

who   will    work    to   consolidate    the   Soviet 

I  'nion  firmly  within  its  present  vast  frontiers. 

knowing  he   is  lucks    it   he  can  accomplish 

even  that. 

Hut  the  United  States  has  been  on  the 
way  to  making  the  same  error,  by  promoting 
Us  own  doctrine  of  "One  World."  led  to 
"freedom"  by  the  United  Stales  It  must  be 
said  categorically  that  one  man's  freedom  is 
another's  slavery;  i hat  what  is  possible  and 
desirable  lor  one  culture  in  one  time  is  dis- 
astrous for  others;  that  only  the  person  who 
wears  the  shoe  knows  exactly  the  place 
where  it  pinches. 

There  can  never  be  an  end  to  the  Cold 
War  on  the  basis  of  a  world  divided  into  two 
military,  economic  and  ideological  blocs, 
each  holding  out  for  the  surrender  ol  the 
other.  The  world  is  not  so  divided,  geograph- 
ically, economically  or  spiritually.  It  can 
neither  be  Russified  nor  Americanized,  ex- 
cept by  force,  and  the  "victory"  of  either 
side  would  require  perpetual  force  to  sustain 
the  victory,  eventually  bleeding  the  victor 
white. 

If  the  Cold  War  is  to  he  ended,  it  can  only 
he  on  the  basis  of  the  abandonment  by  both 
the  Soviets  and  the  United  Stales  of  mes- 
sianic notions.  Provision  must  be  made  for 
the  security  of  the  Soviet  front  iers.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  the  security  of  islands  lying 
across  wide  or  narrow  seas  from  massed  land 
powers. 

All  this  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible within  the  framework  of  a  war  between 
the  "forces  of  light  and  the  forces  of  dark- 
ness." It  is  not  [Kissihle  within  the  idea  that 
one  or  the  other  of  the  gteat  powers  must 
rush  into  every  local  scrap  between  minor 
states,  because  "a  threat  to  one  is  a  threat  to 
all."  or  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  UN 
(or  the  U.S.A.  to  police  every  frontier  of 
the  globe—  some  of  them  being  highly  arti- 
ficial creations  of  previous  empires,  without 
basis  m  logic,  realism  or  popular  will. 

THE  END 
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Great  new  Kitchen  Idea 


by  International  Harvester 
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Only  refrigerator  you  can  change  to 
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match  your  kitchen... Takes  only  7  minutes  and  1%  yds.  of  fabric 
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Inside:  "7- Climate"  Refrigeration... from  6°  to  55!.. all  working  at  once  to  keep  foods  in  prime  conditio! 
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Push-button  automatic  defrosting. ..door-pedal. ..full-width  freezer... Pantry-Dor... other  new  feature: 
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See  this  great  new  kitchen  idea  now  at  your  International  Harvester  Dealer's! 
NEW 


a  fashion  first  exclusive  with  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


COPYRIGHT   1953. INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER   COMPAh 


International  Harvester  Company,  180  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1. 

International  Harvester  also  builds  Home  Freezers  ...  Air  Conditioners  and  Dehumidifiers  .  . .  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  .  International  Trucks  .  .  ."Big  Red"  Crawler  Tractors. 
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The  Clay  Inscoes  of  the  I  .S.  I.  Hie  geared  to 
\a!  v  orders  for  long  travel  on  short  notice. 


\ltcr  a  hard  trip,  you're  "shook  up"  il  you 
speak  Maw.  Bill  pull  into  a  trailer  park,  hitch 
up  water  and  light,  and  you're liome.  C.la\  boards 
his  ship,   \nlci-.  Susan,  baby   Steve  settle  down. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOSEPH  DI  PIETRO 


MU  BE  you've  passed  I h.-  Insrocs  and  their 
'.V.','  (over-all)  silver-topped  trailer  on  a 
roaring  main  highway-  earning  our  home  on 
our  hack,  a-  twenly-eight-year-old  Vrdee  savs. 
and  going  wherever  the  Nav\  sends  us.  She's 
the  slim  hrunette  silting  beside  the  uniformed 
skipper,  Kirsl  Class  \viation  Klertronies  I'eeh- 
nieian  Cla\  Inseoe.  in  the  Buiek  sedan  thai 
hank  their  two-bedroom  10. >0  LibertN  Coach.  As 
lust  mate,  she's  responsible  lor  the  back-seal 
crew:  one  small  blonde  clutching  a  doll,  and 
one  male  redhead  with  lour  new  molars.  In  the 
past  year,  the\  ve  trailer-blazed  MOO  miles,  and 
lived  on   wheels  in   five  stales,    fhirtv-six-vear- 


old  Clay,  altacheil  to  the  I  SS  Cabot,  i-  a  sailor 
w ilh  a  heme  lilt-  in  e\ er\  port. 

\\  hen  he  1 1 m ik~  at  hi-  wile  and  savs.  Vrdee's 
even  better-looking  now  than  when  |  married 
her  seven  years  ago."  suddenh  the  trailer's 
71  ■/  -narrow  living  room,  with  it-  three  piece-  ol 
furniture,  seems  much  bigger  and  brighter.  \>, 
pictures,  no  floor  lamp-,  no  rugs.  But  the  lurch 
plywood  wall-  and  linoleum  floor  gleam  like  a 
newl\  polished  ships  rail.  I'ink  organdy  cur- 
tains wave  at  the  neighbors  parked  on  each  side, 
in  the  big  grass)  lol  that  harbors  28  families.  \ 
bliie-aiiil-while--trip.il  awning  unfurls  over  the 
concrete  patio  edged  with  flowers  ami  children. 


Hurd's  Park,  outside  Pensacola,   Fla.:  "Our  southern  heme!  ('lay's  -hip     the  I  SS  Cabot      is  nearby   in  the  hay.    I'here  are  2.'!  families  here.  It'-  a  friendh   pla 
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"A  budget  that  can  jump  through  a 
hoop"  must  meet  varied  living  costs. 
Tennessee's  $15  parking  fee  ups  to 
$19  in  Rhode  Island,  plus  a  $20  elec- 
tric bill  —  "never  know,  state  to  state." 
Navy   stores   keep  food  expense   low. 


(fiKirlcrs  .'I')'  lonu:.  ~Vz'  with1.  ()'  ///<>//  .  .  . 
ion  s  a  I ron I  van! 
I  or  Inseoes  trailer:  I  SS  Mobile  Home. 


Dog  -eared  Trailer  Park  Directory  and 
local  maps  help  Clay  chart  course. 
\rdee" watches  road  signs  and  children. 
"never  get:-  jittery"  though  a  typical 
3-week    cruise    covered    3200    miles. 


Steve  and  Susan  dunk  in  -ink.  but 
trailer  has  shower,  2  bedroom-.  T\ 
set.  kitchen.  Secondhand,  ii  cost 
$3950  (old  trailer,  a  $1570  down  pay- 
ment): loan  lakes  $86  monthh  to  pay. 


The  Inseoes'  USS  Mobile  Home  has  anchored 
again,  in  Hinds  Trailer  Park  just  outside  Pen- 
sacola,  Florida,  near  the  turquoise  bay  where 
(Hay's  ship  makes  port. 

I  was  the  most  homesick  bride  in  the  whole 
Navy,"  Ardee  says  now.  "Poor  Clay!  He'd  never 
seen  a  woman  cry  before.  And  between  bawling 
spells,  I'd  put  on  a  cold,  silent  act  of  "Look  what 
you  let  me  in  for.  1  told  you  il  wouldn't  work.'" 

She  bad  told  him,  all  right,  when  she  wrote 
from  Seattle  to  break  their  engagement,  citing, 

l  (Hire  at  sea  so  much  and  we  don't  know  each 
other  well  enough,"  but  enclosing  a  flattering 
new  photo  of  herself.  Clav  wrote  her  back,  "Why, 
you  stinker!  Come  down  here  to  Texas  and  marry 
me.  This  is  positively  your  last  chance!" 

Ili^  letters  now  are  much  nicer,"  Ardee 
said.  He  used  to  think  I  was  loo  sentimental, 
bul  he's  ((lining  around."  Al  this,  her  160- 
pound  husband  looked  uneasy,  as  if  he'd  been 
accused  id  conduct  unbecoming  a  petty  officer 
with  ten  medals  and  twelve  years  of  4.0  (per- 
fect) rating.  His  wife  went  on  dreamily,  "He 
says  all  the  wonderful  things  in  letters  he's  too 
practical  to  say  to  my  face.  And  believe  me,  I 
save  those  sentimental  parts." 

She  also  treasures  a  dozen  dog's-eared  budget 
envelopes,  scribbled  with  such  urgent  memos  as 
Fuel  ones  Transfer  $8 from  Qitouset.  Pay  bach  be- 
fore Norfolk.  "Prices  vary  so  much  that  I  have  to 
overhaul  the  budget  every  time  we  move,"  she 
says  cheerfully.  Payments  on  the  trailer,  which 
cost  $3950  secondhand,  are  $86  a  month,  with 
bloated  interest  charges.  At  the  Pensacola  park, 
space  rent,  with  drainage  connection  and  water, 
is  $13  a  month,  plus  $1  for  each  child;  electricity 
is  $6  more.  Clay's  annual  pay  (with  allowance, 


\.T.  I    ("while  lii      l  I  I  .       when 
le  leaves    Nav\ 
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Between  moves:  watchful 
ing  limes.    \l   <  .1  andpii   In 
store,  and   lot    in    Noi  lina     V( ! 
I. K    rests   he  Cure  a  new    ire  I 


Vnlee  glows  when  <  .hi \  and  children  compliment  her.  I  rn 
getting  civer  a  had  inleriorih  complex.  Between  cooking, 
cleaning,  ~t n-  write*:  sold  a  stun  to  .1  trailer  magazine  h>i 
S|  I.   "and  m\    larnih    acted  a-  il    I'd  won  the  Pulitzer  prize. 


$4100)  is  about  the  same  as  Ins  mostl)  Maw 
neighbors'.  It's  also  the  estimated  average  in- 
come for  the  almost  2,000,000  people  now  living 
in  700,000  Irailcrs.  Of  these,  25  per  cent  are 
servicemen  with  families,  who  must  feel  I i k > • 
Claj  :    How  tdse  could  we  afford  to  be  together? 

He's  in  charge  <tl  the  Cabot's  electronics- 
maintenance  shop,  with  nine  assistants,  servic- 
ing planes:  and  he  gels  home  in  time  for  dinner 
two  01"  three  nights  a  week.  Thai's  win  our 
food's  onl)  $75  a  month  right  now.  '  Ardee  ex- 
plained. \nd  I  sa\e  h\  stocking  up  on  staples 
at  the  Nav)  commissar)  ."  She  added  in  a  pleased 
lone.  "C,la\  brags  aboul  what  good  meals  the\ 
have  on  the  Cabot  —  steaks  and  chops  and  ail- 
but  he  hotfoots  it  home   for  im    baked  beans. 

Beans,  served  on  the  flip-up  hinged  shell- 
table,  in  the  unbreakable  dishes  that  were  Cla\  s 
valentine  to  \rdee,  taste  especiall)  nice  to  .1 
sailor  after  his  five-year-old,  blue-eyed  Susan 
says  grace:  "God  is  great,  God  is  good,  and  we 
thank  Him  for  our  food.  After  she  finishes,  and 
settles  hack  happily  on  one  of  the  folding  chair- 
that  erupt  from  a  closet  at  mealtime,  twenty- 
month-old  Stevie,  who  looks  like  a  Raphael 
cherub  but  acts  earthier,  screeches  "Eeeeeat! 
Ardee,  who  ten  minutes  before  looked  Hushed 
and  hemmed  in.  winking  in  the  midget  kitchen 
separated  from  the  living  room  by  a  counter,  is 
now  gaj  and  relaxed,  talking  about  the  recipes 
she  collects  from  each  new  set  of  neighbors. 
1  ve  got  specialties  from  all  over  the  country. 

At  this  point,  a  prett)  two-trailers-awa)  neigh- 
bor stuck  her  horsetailed  head  in  the  door  to 
say,  "Bill  brought  home  some  one-reel  cartoons 
tor  the  projector.  Come  on  over  at  five  and 
bring  the  kids.  Susan  would  like  the  duck." 


Sta\  up  nil  2:00  or  U:00  \.\i.  when  friends  drop  111  fen 
hridge.    frailer  people  arc  the  mosl  generous  neighhni 
can  find.  We  exchange  children's  clothes,  trade  baby-silting, 
hold  hig  barbecue  parties,    fhal  wa\   von  dun  1  feel  adrift. 


108 


"Sa\  inggood-by  to  friends  is  hard  on  the  children.  But  Susan  s 
mit  meeting  new  people  the  minute  we  park.  She's  traveled 
10.000  miles  so  far.  We'll  have  to  anchor  when  she  starts 
school.  ( lan't  tell  w  here.  Have  t<>  live  even  day  a-,  it  comes. 


'  Trailcring  isn't  easy,  hut 


it  holds  the  lour  of  us  together. 

That  s  all  we  care  about. 


"She's  so  tenderhearted"  ...  "A  man  I  can't  boss  around." 
Inscoes'  affectionate  formula:  "When  you  want  marriage  to 
work,  vmi  can't  miss."  Traveling  300  miles  an  average  day, 
in  confined  quarters,   "not  getting  along  would  lie  rough." 


Later  Clay  said,  "Ardee  worries  about  the  kids 
being  yanked  up  so  often,  but  five  minutes  after 
we  get  to  a  new  park,  Susan  knows  the  name  of 
every  kid  in  the  place.1' 

"She  takes  after  her  daddy,"  Ardee  said. 
Tanned,  blue-eyed  ('lay  meets  strangers  with  tin- 
relaxed,  good-humored,  interested  air  of  a  sailor 
on  shore  leave.  Ardee  is  poised  but  more  with- 
drawn at  first,  perhaps  partly  because  she  had  a 
severe  acne  which  has  cleared  but  has  left  her 
skin  marked  "and  left  me  with  an  inferiority 
complex  I'm  gradually  getting  over,  with  Clay's 
help."  Her  amber  eves,  like  her  117-pound 
figure,  are  lovely,  and  look  at  you  with  warm 
directness,  confirming  her  eager,  "I  really  love 
meeting  all  kinds  of  people  now." 

She  and  Clay,  with  a  joint  passion  for  bridge, 
revel  in  the  lavish  supply  of  partners  in  a  trailer 
camp.  "Saturday  nights  we  play  till  two  or  three." 

Clay,  who  is  taking  a  correspondence  course 
under  the  CI  Bill,  often  gets  on  the  beam  with 
hi  her  radar  experts,  to  work  out  problems  or 
talk  shop.  "We  wives  can't  get  a  word  in  edge- 
wise," Ardee  said,  "so  we  go  off  to  another  trailer 
and  sew  or  give  each  other  home  permanenls. 
Clay  was  furious  the  time,  we  cut  my  hair.  He 
said  1  looked  like  a  peeled  onion. 

On  a  tour  of  inspection,  guided  by  four  proud 
[nscoes,  pretty,  perky  Susan  yanks  open  closet 
doors  (there  are  six  full  length,  and  a  dozen  cup- 
hoards).  "See,  there's  plenty  of  room  for  daddy's 
uniforms  and  mommy's  best  dress."  In  the  Pull- 
manlike passageway  leading  from  the  kitchen, 
Stevie  demonstrates  what  bunks  are  for  by 
climbing  into  the  lower  one  and  promptly  falling 
asleep.  "Even  when  he  was  five  months  old,"  his 
mol her  said  softly,  "he  always  stopped  crying 
when  we  carried  him  in  from  the  car  and  put 
him  to  bed  at  night.  He  knew  then  he  was  home." 
Susan  opened  one  last  door,  and  announced, 
"Look!  Now  we  even  have  a  bath  room  I" 

Susan  was  still  in  diapers  when  the  Inscoes 
bought   their  first  (Continued  on  Page  115) 
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From  the  KRAFT  Kitchen ...  new  and  simple  to  make! 


WtptiM  UPSIDE-DOWN  CAKE 


J*  W 


)WN   CAKE 

1  cup  Kraft  Caramel  Sauce  I  pkg.  yellow  or 

6  slices  pineapple  white  cake  mix 

I'lim    tin1  raramrl    -ami:   in   .1    un-a-t-il    Nl-imT]   -killi-t. 

I'lai  i'    on,     -! I     1 .,|,|,l,     in     ili.     ,  i-ntrr    ',1    ili.- 

-kill.-i.   (   111    id.-  ri'tiiaiiiiitv   pineappli'   -lii.--   in    l.,.l\.-- 
uiid  arrange  am. mil  the  renin   -l„  ,-.  I'rr|uri-  ili.-  ijki- 

rni\   .11  ,  online  t"  < I ir 11-  on   1 1 • . ■  |,.i,  kj^.    I  („,,ir 

lln-  lull.  1  uw-r  ili,    ,,,,,,  ,,|,|,|,    -I,,  ,..    |(.,k,    in  a  m,„l,-r- 

atr  own,    l."il)°,  fm    >."i  in n  11 1,  -.    Iiirn  mil  nf  thr 

-kill. -1  1111I11  .1  plate  lo  i-iniI. 

KRAFT    CARAMEL    SAUCE 

'/a  lb.  Kraft  Caramels  Vi  cop  hot  water 

(28  cart; 

I'l.H-,-  ill.-  rjrjm.l-  anil  111. I  ■    all-r  m  tilt'  top  ill  .1  ill. 111. Ic 

ImhIit.  I  I, -,il.  -In  1  111-  li.-.pi.-nlU  .  11 11 1.1  id,-  ,  j r j  1111  I-  are 
tni-lli-il   an. I   tin-  -.1111  i-   1-   -n ili.   \l.,k,--   I  ,,,,,  -.111,.. 
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wrtj,  KRAFT  CARAMEIS 

famous  for  rich,  true  caramel  flavor! 


c^ 
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Picture  this  gorgeous  cake  on  mum  dinner 
table  tonight!  Wonderful  neic  Caramel 
Surprise  Upside-down  Cake  with  a  true 
caramel  Max  or  that's  out  of  this  world! 


find   unusual   pies,  rookie-,   rolls,   and    oilier 
special  treats. 

So      lor   dr>-ert    tonight,    serve  Caramel 
Surprise  I  pside-dow  11  Cake.  Kenieinher.  the 


When  you  hear-the  famih  rave  about  it.  hi"  llavor  secret   i-  i<>  use  krafl  Caramels. 


you'll  be  eager  to  tr\  the  mam  other  new 
Caramel  Surprises  Kraft  has  for  you.  The 
easy  recipes  for  all  of  them  are  in  the  new 
folder  Kraft   is  offering  free.    Here   you'll 


V in  j  he  sure  lo  let  tin-  \  oungsters  have 
plentx  "I  tin-  delicious  candy.  So  whole- 
some and  nourishing  ...  I23  pints  ol  milk 
are  in  e\  er\   pound. 


Kraft  has  lots  more  CARAMEL  SURPRISES.  Send  for  FREE  recipe  folder  today! 


wonderful  new  CARAMEL 
SURPRISES.  It'll  open  up  a  whole  new  field  of  food  enjoy- 
ment for  you.  Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today. 

Address:  KRAFT   CARAMEL   SURPRISES 

Box  5769,  Dept.  i-7 ,  Chicago  77,  Illinois 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS^ 
CITY 


ZONE  STATE 


No.  7927 


No.  8031 


No.  8054 


C:  Ribbed  Orlon-and- 
worsted  jersey  skirt, 
Vogue  Design  8031.  A+C: 
Skirt  with  dress  jacket 
as  a  costume.  A+C+E: 
Blouse,  skirt,  jacket, 
worn  as  a  suit. 


PATTERN 
WARDROBE 

lives  comfortably  on 
"the  road,"  from  morning 
to  night  ...  is  washable 
and  crease— resistant . 

By  Nora  O'Leary 

Pattern  Editor  of  the  Journal 


A+B:  Pretty  Ardee  Inscoe 
in  her  slim  Orlon-and- 
wool  dress  and  jacket, 
worn  as  a  one-piece 
dress.  Vogue  Design 
7927,  12  to  20. 
B:  The  dress  alone. 


D:  Ribbed  jersey  blouse 
to 'match  skirt.  C+D  is 
Ardee 's  favorite  daytim 
costume.  Very  "Easy-to- 
Make"  blouse,  Vogue  De- 
sign No.  8054,  12  to  20 


Striped  chambray  blouse 
with  pretty  bow  neck  and 
gray  jersey  skirt,  C+E, 
can  be  worn  under  dress 
as  a  jumper,  B+E.  Blouse, 
Vogue  Design  No.  7954. 


W AMERICA  Lim 
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For  other  views,  information  on  how 
to  order  patterns,  turn  to  Page  128. 
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**y  you'll  see  him 


at  your  door . . . 


If  you  know  of  a  young  man  (or 

woman)  who  might  be  interested  in 

becoming  a  Keystone  representative, 

either  year  round  or  during 

his  vacation,  have  him  write  to  the 

nearest  office  listed  here. 


This   young   man-and    hundreds   like   him- 
represents  the  Keystone  Readers'  Service. 

His  mission  is  ro  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
have  the  magazines  of  your  cho.ee  regularly, 
reliably,  and  economically. 

He  may  be  a  college  or  high  school  student 
working  evenings,  week-ends,  or  during  the 
summer  months  to  augment  our  regular  staff 
or  he  may  be  planning  a  profitable,  long-term 
career  with  our  organization. 

When  he  knocks  on  your  door  the  Keystone 
emblem  on  his  lapel,  and  his  Keystone  creden- 
tial, will  identify  him  as  a  carefully  selected 
capable,    and    completely    trustworthy    person' 
Behind  him  stands  an  organization  of  five  thou- 
sand people  with  more  than  fifty  offices  across 
the  nation  winch  guarantees  the  truth  of  what  he 
tells  you  and  the  performance  of  his  promises. 
Within  the  magazines  he  has  to  offer,  you  will 
find   the  writings   of  the   finest  contemporary 
authors  .  .  .  paintings  and  photographs  by  lead- 
ing artists  .  .  .  articles  of  practical  value  to  help 
you  live  more  pleasantly,  work  more  efficiently 
Love.  Laughter.  Mystery.  Fashion.  World  affairs 
The  doings  of  the  great  and  small.  Your  maga- 
zine,  today,  is  full   of  fascinating  dungs  you 
must  not  miss. 

Your  Keystone  representative  is  a  pleasant, 
congenial,  interesting  person,  and  he  can  open 
your  door  to  a  wonderful  world.  Won't  you 
give  him  a  moment  when  he  calls? 

KEYSTONE 
READERS'    SERVICE 

200  Berkeley  Street     .    .  R    .        ., 

-,,-,  w,       ,     ,  Doifrw,  Mass. 

20  West  Jackson  Boulevard Chicago  4,  111 

8  East  Fourth  Street  .    .    .  C^wA,  Ohio 
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r raveling  is  our  middle  name,  and  when  Clay  parks  our  home  for  a  nighl  or  drops  anchor  Tor  several  months, 

that's  my  ene  to  unwrap  m\   |H»ts  and  pans,  put  on  the  coffeepot  and  start  cooking.  My  little  green  recipe  l>ox  is  filled 
with  a  collection  from  east  ;ui<l  west,  north  and  south,  thai  friends  anil  relatives  have  shared  with  me. 

Some  arc  olil.  some  arc  new  .  hut  thev  all  make  good  eating — our  kind  of  eating.  Here  are  a  favorite  few: 


0  h  #•#•*«•/»«  /-«/«•/-« 

flan's  Texas   ««/7«'«nc  SniK  <• 

I'll  In  In  1  hilts 

Ambrnsia  Salad 

Sasan's  faenrile  Itanium  Itreatl 


Clay  says,  "  I'm  no  cook  — I  just  like  to 
cat,"  but  he  is  a  real  master  at  the  bar- 
becue. He  picked  up  a  special  sauce  in 
Texas  that  is  a  must  whenever  he  fixes 
cheeseburgers. 

Cheeseburgers:  Combine  1  pound 
ground  beef  with   1  slice  dry  bread 
moistened     with     cold     water     and 
squeezed  dry,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  >  s 
teaspoon  pepper.  Divide  into  5  patties, 
insert  a  •' ., "  cube  Cheddar  cheese  in  the 
center  of  each  and  shape  meat  around 
cheese.  Flatten  out  a  little.  Broil  slowly 
so  cheese  doesn't  escape  from  the  meat, 
bast  inn  with  barbecue  sauce,  turn- 
ing the  cheeseburgers  once. 
Onions  are  served  sep- 
arately—the choice  is 
strictly  your  own. 
Clay's  Texan 
Barbecue 
Sauce: Crush 
1 2  clove  gar- 
lic, peeled.  Add 
2   tablespoons 


vinegar,  • :!  cup  catchup,  J  •>  teaspoon 
prepared  mustard,  %  teaspoon 
Worcestershire  sauce,  3  drops  Ta- 
basco sauce,  2  teaspoons  orange  juice, 
%  teaspoon  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 

Ambrosia  Salad:  Shredded  coco- 
nut and  a  medley  of  fruits  can  dou- 
ble as  your  salad  and  dessert.  Serve 
on  lettuce  with  a  fruit  French  dressing. 

Susan's  Favorite  lianana  Itreail: 
Mash  2  large  or  3  small  peeled  ba- 
nanas to  make  1  cup.  Cream  y$  cup 
shortening  with  34  cup  light  brown  su- 
gar. Add  2  well-beaten  eggs  and  the 
mashed  bananas.  Sift  ll->  cups  flour 
with  1  teaspoon  salt  and  1  teaspoon 
baking  soda.  Add  to  creamed  mixture 
alternately  with  J  ■_>  cup  milk.  Stir  in  J  ■> 
cup  chopped  walnuts.  Bake  in  a 
greased  loaf  pan,  8'  ■/'  x  41  ■>"  x  2]  •," . 
in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F..  for  1  hour. 
Turn  out  of  pan  and  cool  on  rack. 
Wrap  in  waxed  paper.  It  slices  better 
the  second  day  for  banana-bread-and- 
cream-cheese  sandwiches. 


f'rub  l.nuis —  Seattle  Wan 
Peas 
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Clay's   favorite   sea 
food  is  shrimp,  batter- 
dipped   and    fried   crisp  and 
brown.    Mine   is  crab,   the  like  of 
which  I've  not  tasted  since  I  left  Se- 
attle. Crab  Louis  is  a  Pacific  Coast  fa- 
vorite.   A   real   delicacy  served  with 
lemon  wedges,  olives,  cress,  radishes. 
Crab    Louis  —  Seattle    Way:    Use 
either    canned,    frozen    or    fresh 
cooked     crab     meat,     approxi- 
mately 2  cups.  Pick  it  over  care- 


fully to  remove  any  bits  of  shell.  Com- 
bine crab  meat  with  >  •_>  cup  finely 
minced  celery.  2  teaspoons  finely 
minced  onion  and  a  little  salt.  Mix  sep- 
arately M  cup  mayonnaise,  1  finely 
chopped  hard-cooked  egg,  2  teaspoons 
minced  parsley.  2  teaspoons  lemon 
juice,  1  teaspoon  prepared  mustard, 
dash  of  Worcestershire  sauce  and  a  lit- 
tle salt.  Arrange  crab  meat  in  lettuce 
cups,  cover  with  dressing  and  sprinkle 
with  paprika.  Makes  four  servings. 


/  in- 1- i  i'it-  L  a  m  b  4  'a  lit  a  rn  ia 
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Curried-Lamb  California :  Re- 
move fat  from  2  pounds  boneless  lamb 
shoulder  and  cut  meat  into  :i ,"  cubes. 
Brown  in  2  tablespoons  hot  shortening 
or  salad  oil.  Add  '  \  cup  chopped  onions 
and  saute  a  few  minutes  more.  Cover 
with  2 '  9  cups  hot  water.  Dissolve  1 *  2 
teaspoons  or  more  curry  powder  in  !  4 
cup  cold  water  and  add  to  lamb.  Sea- 
son with  1  teaspoon  salt  and  1i  tea- 
spoon pepper.  Cover  and  simmer  about 


1  hour  or  until  meat  is  tender.  Thicken 
gravy  with  2  tablespoons  flour  blended 
with  a  little  cold  water  and  simmer  10 
minutes  longer.  Reseason  to  taste.  Stir 
in  2  tablespoons  diced  pimiento.  Serve 
with  canned  crisp  chow-mein  noodles 
instead  of  rice,  and  an  assortment  of 
condiments;  chutney,  chopped  salted 
peanuts  and  thinly  sliced  green  onions 
are  good — to  name  a  few.  Makes  6 
servings. 
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When  we  were  living  in  a  Memphis 
trailei  park  I  became  fi  iendly  with  an- 
other  Navy  wife,  Mrs.  Ellis  Austin. 
Thisheart)  yel  inexpensive  hamburger 
goulash  was  her  contribution  to  my 
cross  counl  i  \  collection. 

Clay  and  I  were  both  brought  upon 
corn  bread.  My  mother  baked  hers, 
and  Clay's  mother  fried  hers.  Wenevei 
could  decide  between  mom's  Midwest- 
ern corn  bread,  or  johnnycake,  and 
Clay's  rebel  fried  corn  bread,  so  we 
take  turns  and  everybody  is  happy. 

Memphis  llambttvfU'r  (ion lash: 
Chop  1  large  onion  and  saute  in  1  ta- 
blespoon shortening  or  salad  oil  with  1 
pound  ground  beef.  Dram  oil  excess 
fat.  At  the  same  time,  in  another  pan. 
cook  1  cup  elbow  macaroni  in  boiling 
salted  water  until  lender.  Dram  and 
add  to  meat  mixture  with  1  No.  2  can 
tomatoes  and  1  can  red  kidney  beans. 
Season  well  with  sail  and  pepper.  II  I 
have  leftover  green  beans  or  peas  in  the 
refrigerator,  I  add  these  too.  Add  '  ■> 
cup  cubed  Cheddar  cheese,  cover  and 
let  the  whole  mixture  simmer  slowly 
for  about  20  minutes    Makes  ii  serv- 


/  i>  ii  nut- — It  ii  i mm    Salt  Of 
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My  aunt.  Mrs.  Wilbur  Temple,  in 
Iowa,  shared  some  recipes  with  me. 
One  favorite  is  tongue  with  an  espe- 
cially easy  sauce  that's  guaranteed  to 
make  any  dinner  "special  "'Our  vaga- 
bond quickie  can  be  put  together  in  10 
minutes.  Really  like  a  sweet  coffeecake 
or  roll,  and  grand  for  early-morning 
breakfasts  on  the  road  too. 

To  n  «  ii  «• —  /{  ii  i  s  i  ii  S  «  ii  r  «>  : 
Blend  together  3  tablespoons  crushed 
gingersnaps.  ':j  cup  brown  sugar, 
1  cup  hot  water  or  tongue  slock, 
J  3  cup  vinegar.  '  4  cup  seedless  raisins, 
Yi  teaspoon  minced  onion,  1  slice 
lemon  and  salt  to  taste.  Simmer  until 
lemon  is  tender.  Reheat 
slices  of  cooked  or 
canned  tongue 
in  the  sauce. 
Serves  4.  , 


lirili-r   Unilllinli 
rn   I  in- ii    lit  ,■  tul 

If  Slaw 

i  a  a  i  ni*, n  it  <■ 

mgs.  bul    I  ot  us  can  gobble  il  all  up. 

.Mihii'm  Miilu  i-Hlfin  inn,   Itri'inl: 

Sill  together  1  cup  (lour,  '*-,{  cup  yellow 
corn  meal.  1  teaspoon  sail .  1  oaspoon 
baking  powdei .  ".  tablespoons  sugar 
and  '  i  teaspoon  bakini  oda  <  ombine 
1  well  beaten  egg,  1  cup  buttermilk  and 
1  i  cup  melted  shortening  oi  salad  oil 
Add  lo  dry  ingredients,  sliri  ing  unl  il 
just  moistened.  Hake  in  a  greased  8"- 
square  pan  in  a  hot  oven.  125  I 
about  30  minutes. 


Sit  sun  mill  ^  i  ii  it-  i  hi  nl,  1 1'  s  fir  fit  I  I  a  ii  1 1,  lm  i  •■ 
ihfir  Hti[>[ii'r  outdoors  on   ilu-  polio  nilli  us. 


/;,   mm  in  i.\S(  or 


l  <li!ilt>tiii<l 

Quickie:  Spread 
1  2  cup  brown  sugar  evenly 
over  the  bottom  of  a  9"  round  pan. 
Dot  with  '.'>  tablespoons  butter  or 
margarine  and  sprinkle  with  ',  cup 
coarsely  chopped  pecans  Open  a 
package  of  ready-cut  unbaked  bis- 
cuits; separate  and  place  the  biscuits 
on  top  of  the  sugar-and-pecan  mix- 
ture. Hake  in  a  hot  oven,  inn  F.. 
20  minutes.  Cool  in  the  pan  1  min- 
ute, then  turn  upside 
down  on  a  plate.  He 
sure  to  serve  the  biscuits 
piping  hot.  That's  really 
the  only  way  to 
eat  them. 
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(Continual  from  Page  23) 


"  I  was  wondering  what  in  the  world  would 
cause  such  a  growth  to  develop  in  healthy 
tissue." 

"Overstimulation  of  the  uterine  tissues  in 
a  nonpregnant  womb  by  hormone  produc- 
tion has  been  thought  to  be  a  most  likely 
cause.  Now,  keeping  in  mind  what  I've  told 
you  about  anatomy,  see  if  you  can  visualize 
what  would  happen  when  one  of  these  tu- 
mors developed — say  to  the  size  of  a  marble . " 

"We-ell,  I  should  think  it  would  make 
some  difference  where  it  was." 

"That's  the  answer  to  the  whole  problem. 
In  the  middle  of  the  thick  muscular  wall  a 
growing  tumor  might  not  give  much  evidence 
of  its  presence  except  an  increase  in  size,  and 
also  hardness,  of  the  organ.  It  could,  of 
course,  cause  the  bladder  symptoms  you 
have  noted. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tumor  devel- 
oped just  under  the  peritoneal  membrane  on 
the  outside,  it  would  protrude  prominently 
and  be  easy  to  find  on  examination.  But  sup- 
posing a  tumor  develops  just  beneath  the 
uterine  lining,  or  endometrium,  encroaching 
on  it.  What  would  happen  every  month?" 

"Well,  the  uterine  lining  is  sloughed  off 
with  menstruation,  isn't  it?  Then  it  would 
be  bare,  and— oh.  of  course,  it  would  bleed." 

"There  you  have  it !  Denuded  of  its  cover- 
ing, it  will  bleed,  and  bleed  badly  until  a  new 
lining  has  grown;  and  this  process  will  re- 
quire more  than  the  normal  lime  consumed 
in  a  menstrual  period,  since 
it  has  this  unnatural  sur- 
face to  cover." 

"So  that's  why  I'm 
bleeding  so  long,  every 
month?" 

"That's  the  reason.  Of 
course  if  either  ovary  were 
affected,  thai  also  could 
be  a  factor.  My  examina- 
tion failed  to  show  any- 
thing of  the  sort." 

"Tell  me.  Doctor,  could 
you  feel  this  tumor  under  the  uterine  lining 
when  you  examined  me?" 

"No,  I  couldn't  reach  inside  the  uterus  to 
do  that." 

"Then  you  are  just  surmising?" 

"That  is  true.  I  could  prove  whether  I  am 
correct  by  filling  the  cavity  with  opaque  oil 
and  taking  an  X-ray  picture.  However.  I  do 
not  consider  this  necessary  in  your  case.  There 
are,  beyond  question,  at  least  three  other  large 
fibroids  present  which  I  can  feel  with  my 
hands.  The  treatment  I  propose  will  remove 
all  such  new  growths  which  may  be  present." 

"And  that  treatment  is  — 

"I'll  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  I  want  to 
finish  this  little  lecture  on  tumors.  Occasion- 
ally a  growth  developing  beneath  the  uterine 
lining  inside,  or  beneath  the  peritoneal  cov- 
ering outside,  may  protrude  so  far  that  it 
hangs  by  a  stem,  like  an  apple  on  a  tree.  This 
is  bad,  because  it  may  become  twisted  on 
this  stem,  shutting  off  its  blood  supply.  In 
the  abdomen  this  could  produce  symptoms 
similar  to  appendicitis,  and  fully  as  serious. 
Or,  in  the  uterine  cavity,  it  might  push  into 
the  cervix  and  even  the  vagina,  and  degen- 
erate into— well,  something  worse  than  a 
mere  fibroid." 

"But  I  haven't  that  kind?" 

'^Jo,  I  am  satisfied  you  haven't.  The  tu- 
mors we  have  been  discussing  are  all  hard 
and  covered  by  a  tough  skin  like  a  capsule. 
There  is  another  type  of  fibroid  which  may 
be  mixed  with  glandular  tissue  and  not  con- 
tained by  any  covering.  This  is  capable  of 
nvading  the  entire  uterine  body  and  gives 
rise  to  an  enlarged,  soft  uterus.  I  think  this 
variety  is  more  dangerous  than  the  hard. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Bay,  I  am  ready  to  answer 
your  question  about  treatment.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  is  only  one  proper  treatment  for 
your  particular  case.  Surgical  removal." 

"Does  that  mean  you  propose  to  remove 
just  the  tumor?" 

"Tumors,  you  must  remember.  No,  I 
think  we  should  remove  the  entire  uterus." 

"But  is  that  absolutely  necessary?" 


Don't  worry  about  the  idio- 
cies of  the  younger  gener- 
ation. You  were  like  that, 
and  look  how  well  you 
turned  out. 

—  ROBERT   QUILLEN 


"No-o,  I  wouldn't  say  absolutely,  but  in 
my  judgment  it  would  be  far  to  your  best 
interests." 

"Why?" 

"I  know  that  you  have  at  least  three  tu- 
mors. This  is  in  line  with  the  fact  that  fibroids 
are  commonly  multiple— the  condition  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  a  single 
growth  is  not  likely  to  limit  itself,  but  to  de- 
velop others.  I  have  little  doubt  that  you 
possibly  may  have  a  dozen;  and  they  could 
well  comprise  all  three  of  the  types  we  have 
talked  about.  I  might,  in  all  probability,  be 
able  to  remove  the  prominent  ones  which  can 
be  felt  on  examination,  although  this  would 
leave  a  sadly  patched-up  organ.  What  I' 
couldn't  be  certain  of  is  that  I  had  not  left 
other  smaller  ones,  hidden  in  the  thick  uter-| 
ine  wall.  In  time  these  smaller  ones  could 
grow  and  cause  a  renewal  of  the  whole  trou- 
ble. That  would  mean  another  operation  in  a' 
year  or  two,  which  I  would  like  to  spare  you. 

"Let  me  see— how  old  are  you?  Forty- 
three.  And  you  have  three  children  high- 
school  age  and  older?" 

"Yes." 

1  think  those  factors  are  very  important. 
If  you  were  a  younger  woman  who  had  never 
borne  a  child,  few  surgeons  would  advocate' 
permanently  eliminating  any  possibility  of1 
offspring  by  means  of  radical  surgery— even' 
though  a  succeeding  operation  might  be  nee-' 
essary.   You  must  under- 
stand that  we  are  referring 
now  to  the  encapsulated 
type  of  fibroid  tumors.  The 
soft  fibroid  with  its  mix- 
lure   of   glandular    tissue 
poses  a  different  problem, 1 
since   it    so   involves  the 
structure  of   the    entire 
uterus  that   it  cannot  be 
differentiated  from   it    for 
removal,  and  there  always 
exists  the  chance  of  degen-, 
erative   changes.    In   the  case  of  an  older, 
woman  who  is  approaching  the  change  of 
life,  there  is  a  difference.  Complete  elimina- 
tion of  the  uterus  does  not  add  materially  to 
the  scope  of  the  surgical  problem,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  suggests  insurance  against 
future  trouble." 

"Does  that  mean  that  I  must  lose  my"! 
ovaries  as  well?" 

"No.  No  conscientious  surgeon  would  ad- 
vocate removal  of  normal  tissues  simply  on 
thebasisofprophylaxisagainst  some  future  in-, 
volvement.  But  for  you,  with  the  menopause 
approaching,  if  there  is  evidence  of  any  dis-J 
order  connected  with  the  ovaries— cystic  de- 
generation, for  instance  — found  at  the  timeof  i 
operation,  I  should  favor  removal.  The  most 
radical  result  that  could  ensue  would  be  ad- 
vancing the  onset  of  menopause  by  a  few- 
years,  and  substituting  a  sudden  change  for, 
the  gradual  one  which  Nature  has  planned.  I 
We  should  be  able  to  temper  this  sudden, 
change  by  means  of  appropriate  medical'1 
treatment.    In  my    opinion    this  would    be 
much  belter,  in  the  event  that  your  ovaries 
are  found  to  be  imperfect. 

"I  would  prefer  that  you  leave  the  final 
judgment  with  me,  if  you  feel  that  you  can 
do  so,  and  I  promise  solemnly  that  I  will  do 
the  utmost  in  my  power  for  you.  I  don't 
want  you  obliged  to  undergo  a  second  opera- 
tion, if  it  can  be  avoided." 

"Doctor,  you  have  been  taking  care  of  me 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  came  here  expecting  to 
follow  your  advice.  I  am  going  to  do  so." 

"I  think  that  is  the  proper  way  to  deal 
with  any  doctor  in  whom  you  have  conn- 
dence— and  if  you  haven't  that  confidence 
in  him  you  would  do  well  to  avoid  him  en- 
tirely." 

"So  do  I.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  I'm  not 
nearly  as  frightened  as  when  I  came  here  a  j 
half  hour  ago." 

"Knowledge  often  has  the  quality  of  re-  j 
moving  fear  in  dealing  with  human  ailments 
as  well  as  other  matters." 
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L'walks,  strung 
ling,  planted 
js,  Aidccremcm- 
s  that  it  rained 
OUl  ol  31  days 
first  month. 
:ir  living-sleep- 
room  was  draped 
h  damp  laundry 
St  of  the  time, 
an  had  three  al- 
ksof  acute  laryn- 
S.  Without  tree 
jical  care  and 
ply  extra  vita- 
is  provided  by 
j  Navy,  they 
idn't  have  swung 
They  were  so 
ike  that  Clay  for- 
>re  busses  to  and 
m  school.  "And 
lugged  groceries 
miles.  If  we  spent 
:n  one  dollar  ex- 
,  we  felt  as  if  we'd 
tied.  But  every- 

ly  there  was  in  the  same  boat,  so  we  bor- 
red  each  other's  dishes  and  chairs,  and 
k  turns  baby-sitting.  After  the  trailer  was 
d  for.  Clay  and  I  went  on  a  binge  and  had 
•  first  dinner  out  in  ages,  at  Anchor  Inn. 
en  we  came  home  and  worried  for  fear 
ly  would  be  transferred  before  we  got  a 
to  pull  the  trailer." 

Instead,  he  was  assigned  as  an  instructor 
airborne  radar,  at  the  Memphis  base.  Ar- 
:  worked  six  months  in  the  flight-training 
ice  there  (leaving  Susan  with  a  trailer 
;nd)  to  help  buy  the  horse  to  haul  the 
t— a  122-horsepower  1950  Buick  "because 
u  need  at  least  that  powerful  a  car  to  haul 
xailer,"  Clay  explains. 
'But  by  the  time  we'd  paid  for  part  of  the 
'."  Ardee  continued,  drawing  a  deep 
>ath,  "we  needed  a  bigger  trailer,  with 
;vie." 

r  hen  Clay  received  his  orders  to  join  the 
hot  in  Quonset.  Rhode  Island,  early  in 
52,  Trailer  No.  1,  which  had  never  left 
?  park,  was  traded  in  as  a  down  payment 
$1570  on  the  Liberty  coach  "and  we 
ured  that  it  had  averaged  out  over  three 
d  a  half  years  at  $40  rent." 
Their  six-day  maiden  voyage,  from  Mem- 
is  to  Quonset.  was  so  smooth  that  they 
re  still  congratulating  each  other  smugly 
len  Clay  reported  for  duty  and  discovered 
at  the  Cabot  was  heading  south  for  a  Gulf 
rise  in  three  weeks.  "  I  was  ready  to  throw 
the  sponge,"  Ardee  said,  "but  not  Clay. 
|  began  checking  the  hitch  and  light  cir- 
its  all  over  again,  and  away  we  went." 
ley  rolled  into  Pensacola  just  as  the  Cabot 
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Huh  itnil  Hazel   \elson  grew  u/i  over 

mini's  5000'  deep,  under  mountains 

7000'  high. 

IN  a  fabulous  valley— in  Mullaii, 
Idaho  —  high  norlh  over  die 
world's  richest  silver,  zinc  and  lead 
mines,  Hazel  Nelson  keeps  house. 
Huh  Nelson  works  deep  in  a  mine 
called  Morning.  ^"d  Cheryl, 
Holili\  and  Carolyn  grow  up,  as 
llicir  parents  did.  in  a  town  where 
old  iiiincrs  whoop  il  up  on  Satur- 
day niglil  and  earnest  young  par- 
ents scroll  out  a  storeroom  lor  a 
kindergarten.  In  a  land  of  majesty 
and    down-to-earth     hard     work  — 

the  Nelson  family: 

RAISED  ON 

SILVER  MINING 

By  Evan   \1.  Wylie 

How   Yoi  \<;    America   Lives 
in  the  August  Jourin  *i. 


steamed  up  the  ba>       I  fell  lil  i   I.  aping  on 
top  ol  the  trailer  and  i 

WC  mad' 
Although  the  N 

the  weai  and  teat  on  n 

. 

6cen     fo    tv 
live    I  h<    In  a 

about    break   even  on   Irip   ,   counl  m.     ill   the 
cosl    ol    spot  ial   30  da  on   in 

which  totaled  $5(i  10  til 
I  Regular  car   plus  - 1 1 : 1 1 1 . 
In  his  "log"  Clay  keep 
sheet  on  oil,  ga    (ab  ml  nim 
Ion),  and  any  on  i  he  road  rep  li 

Ar hal   in  t  shakedown  cruise,   \rdee 

n  i  he  casual  tone 
hand.  "1  have  to  laugh  when   I   think  how 

fussily   1  packed  cVCl  y  pan  and  L'VL'I  \   dish  III 

cai  ions   You  soon  learn  the  Li  irks." 

of  the  li  icks 
sin  passes  on  to  a 
iii  ivice:  Stufl  towels, 
quilts  and  pillows 
into  all  kitchen  cup- 
boards, in  keep  eon- 
tents  from  rattling 
or  smashing.  Before 
a  move,  she  bakes 
a  ham.  stocks  up  on 
paper  plah 
sandwich  Idlers, 
t  lay,  as  mainte- 
nance man.  does  fi- 
nal repairs,  such  as 
relining  brakes  "  I  le 
can  1  ix  simply  any- 
thing." Ardee  re- 
marked proudly. 
She  laughed  '  ^nd 
without  swearing. 
When  he  o  >mes  ofl 
the  ship,  he'sso  care- 
ful to  watch  his 
language,  and  he's 
such  a  happy  man. 
The  only  time  I 
come  close  to  hatmg 
his  good  disposition 
isat  four-thirty  A.M. 
on  a  travelin 
when  lie  leaps  out 
of  bed  and  roars. 
'Come  on,  mamma, 
let's  hit  the  road!'" 
They  hit  it  by  5:30  or  6.  Clay  disconnects 
water,  electricity  and  drainage  pipes,  takes 
the  trailer  off  the  jacks,  connects  its  hitch 
to  the  dolly  (small  cart  that  serves  as 
the  trailer's  front  wheels)  fastened  to 
the  rear  of  the  Buick  sedan.  Inside.  Ardee  fills 
a  five-gallon  can  of  water  to  store  in  the 
shower,  along  with  a  spare  can  of  kerosene 
(for  the  heater)  and  Susan's  tricycle  and 
wagon.  Thecrammed-full  electric  refrigerator 
stays  fairly  cold  until  it's  turned  on  again 
that  night;  milk  but  ties  are  wrapped,  wedged 
and  braced;  everything's  joggleproof.  "And 
then  I  put  away  the  clock,  and  we're  ready." 
Clay  carries  the  children  out  to  the  car. 
and  lays  them  on  the  built-out-like-a-bed 
backseat.  "Just  before  we  start.  I  say  a  lit- 
tle prayer,"  Ardee  added  simply  "  1  ask  Cod 
to  look  after  us.  fraying  gives  me  a  kind  of 
inner  strength,  and  a  Navy  wife  needs  that." 
A  trailer  wife  needs  it  too.  While  Clay 
drives  the  car,  Ardee  keeps  one  eye  on  maps 
and  route  signs,  and  one  on  the  back-seat 
crew.  Breakfast  is  whenever  they  wake  up. 
Parked  by  the  roadside.  Clay  turns  on  the 
outside  butane  tank  that  fuels  the  kitchen 
gas  range.  Ardee  dresses  the  children,  fixes 
bacon,  cereal,  toast,  coffee,  and  fifty  minutes 
later  the  Inscoes  are  off  again. 

They  average  anywhere  from  275  to  325 
miles  a  dav.  aim  for  whatever  stop  Clay  has 
marked  in  his  battered  Trailer  Park  Direc- 
tory, and  pay  S1.50  a  night.  Even  the  best 
behaved  crew  may  go  berserk  in  a  ten-  or 
twelve-hour  day.  especially  it  the  male  mem- 
ber gnashes  his  new  molars  on  a  lady's  best 
nylon-haired  doll,  precipitating  a  battle  that 
threatens  to  send  daddy  and  his  caravan  into 
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INSTANT 

FELS-HAPTHA 


gives  you  gentle  Fels-Naptha  Soap  in 

QUICK  DISSOLVING 
INSTANT-SUDSING 
GOLDEN  GRANULES 

for  your  washing  machine 


The  only  washday  product  that 

gives  you  the  benefit  of  two 

great  cleaners  working  together 

.  .  mild,  golden  soap  and  gentle 

dirt-loosening  naptha 


GENTLE   AS  A   LAMB 


Natural  golden  soap  —  not  dyed! 
Clean-smelling  naptha — not  perfume! 
You  can't  beat  this  combination  in 
INSTANT  Fels-Naptha  for  getting 
your  clothes  really  clean  and  sweet. 
And  talk  about  whiteness!  Those 
golden  granulets  banish  Tattle-Tale 
"Detergent"  Gray.  Ideal  for  any 
washer.  Look  for  the  red  and  green 
package  with  the  golden  sunburst. 


,^  Smell  that 

clean  naptha  odor! 

TO   CLOTHES  AND   HANDS 


P.  5.  This  famous  golden  Fels- 
Naptha  bar— the  soap 
standby  in  millions  of  homes — 
gives  you  the  extra  washing 
and  cleaning  help  you  need.  An 
honest  soap,  honestly  priced. 
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a  ditch.  As  Ardee  says,  with  heroic  under- 
statement, "We're  often  pretty  tired  when 
we  arrive." 

Clay  said,  "But  no  matter  what  we  run 
into.  Ardee  keeps  her  head.  If  I  owned  a 
trailer  and  a  jittery  wife.  I'd  park  one  or  the 
other  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  just  drive 
away.  This  kind  of  life  lakes  adaptability, 
and  Ardee's  sure  got  that." 

The  evening  he  met  her.  in  a  small  night 
club  in  her  In  ime  town  of  Seattle,  he  was  cele- 
brating a  wartime  leave  with  a  group  ol  con- 
vivial buddies.  When  an  ex-shipmate  hailed 
him  and  urged  him  to  join  their  party.  Clay 
was  reluctant,  until  he  saw  eighteen-year-old 
Ardyth  Hamilton  sitting  at  the  table.  "First 
thing  I  noticed  was  her  good-looking  legs, 
but  I  played  it  cagey  and  told  her  what  beau- 
tiful eyes  she  had."  Still  playing  it  cagey,  he 
discovered  that  she  liked  bowling,  and  urged 
her  to  have  a  game  the  next  evening,  and 
teach  him  a  few  pointers,  then  rolled  up  a 
score  of  170  to  her  80.  When  his  wife  says 
now,  "  I  was  awfully  strong-willed,  and  Clay 
was  the  first  man  I'd  ever  met  that  I  couldn't 
boss  around,"  it's  clear  that  the  ex-Miss 
Hamilton  was  bowled  over  early  and  hard. 

i%  silver  trophy  in  the  Henderson,  North 
Carolina.  High  School  names  Clay  as  "Out- 
standing Athlete  of  1936."  His  father  was 
foreman  of  a  textile  mill;  Clay,  after  gradu- 
ating with  a  B  average,  turned  down  a  foot- 
ball scholarship  at  Wake  Forest  College  to 
play  semipro  baseball  (third  baseman,  at 
$250  a  month)  with  a  silk  mill's  team.  After 
the  Draft  Act  of  1940,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  "because  I  always  leaned  that  way," 
advanced  to  quartermaster,  served  first  on 
convoy  duty  to  England,  then  on  a  survey 
ship,  the  USS  Oceanographer. 

It  brought  the  twenty-six-year-old  sailor 
from  Alaska  to  Seattle  in  January  of  191.'!. 
\nli(  had  arrived  there  in  1938,  with  her 
parents  and  younger  brother,  moving  from 
Iowa,  where  her  father  edited  the  Marcus 
News.  While  Mr.  Hamilton  worked  on  a  trio 
of  country  weeklies  at  Whidbey  Island,  out- 
side Seattle,  his  daughter  majored  jn  journal- 
ism in  high  school.  I  )uring  summer  vacations, 
she  earned  $3  a  week  as  mother's  helper  to 
neighbors.  Her  even  busier  mother  taughl 
(list  urade.  and  later  ran  a  private  kindergar- 
ten. Ardee  said.  "When  I  was  first  dating.  I 
could  ask  mother's  advice  on  anything  at  all. 
and  she'd  give  me  straight,  sane  answers.  Be- 
fore Stevie  was  born,  and  Susan  got  to  asking 
so  many  questions  about  where  babies  come 
from.  I  remembered  my  mother's  saying, 
'Always  try  to  answer  what  they  ask  as 
soon  as  they  ask  it— but  don't  force  infor- 
mation.'" 

Ardee  graduated  from  high  school  with 
a  B-plus  average,  and  entered  Edison  Vo- 
cational School  in  1942,  to  learn  stenog- 
raphy. Over  that  Christmas  vacation,  she- 
was  one  of  two  female  mail  carriers  in  Se- 
attle. "  We  wore  slacks  and  were  called  Mail 
Maids."  For  additional  exercise,  after  de- 
liveries, she  took  her  pretty  legs  out  dancing. 

This  explains  why  Petty  Officer  Inscoe 
rushed  to  Arthur  Murray's  to  brush  up  on 
dancing,  after  the  incident  in  the  bowling 
alley.  His  ship  left  for  the  Pacific  thirty  days 
and  a  good  many  dances  later.  Ardee.  as  a 
USO  junior  hostess,  wrote  to  "at  least  twenty 
servicemen    but  not  as  pers<  >nally  as  to  Clay . " 

She  also  worked  a  rigorous  sixty-hour  week 
as  stenographer,  at  Boiling  Aircraft,  for  SI 70 
monthly  plus  overtime,  and  lost  so  much 
weight  that  she  had  to  give  up  the  job,  on 
doctor's  orders.  She  had  saved  enough  for  a 
year's  tuition  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. Clay's  ship  got  back  once  "and  we 
thought  of  getting  married,  but  instead  he 
left  for  China."  During  nine  more  months 
in  the  Pacific,  Clay  had  malaria  (once)  and 
recurrent  attacksof  longing  for  "the  only  girl 
I'd  ever  been  serious  about." 

Back  in  this  country,  he  was  stationed  in 
Orange.  Texas,  in  1946,  when  he  delivered 
his  masterful  "This  is  your  last  chance"  ul- 
timatum. By  then,  Ardee  was  secretary  to 
i lie  manager  of  the  district  sales  office  of 
Curtis  Publishing  Company.  Out  of  her  $42 
weekly,  she  had  saved  over  $500,  "to  get 
myself  a  lush  scarf  of  stone  martens." 
Weighing  one  5'9"  sailor  against  stone  mar- 
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tens,  the  Navy  won.  (Clay  mutters,  "I'm 
still  going  to  gel  her  some  of  those  marten 
things  someday.")  After  hurriedly  spending 
half  her  hoard  on  a  trousseau  and  one-way 
fare,  she  arrived  in  Orange  at  midnight,  step- 
ping off  the  train  into  102  August  heat.  She 
hadn't  seen  Clay  for  eleven  months,  and  he 
seemed  like  a  stranger.  "He  enraged  me  by 
saying,  'Why,  honey,  this  weather  isn't  so 
bad,'  and  he  didn't  like  the  hat  I  wore." 

"It  had  birds  on  it,"  Clay  recalls  darkly. 
"And  when  I  discovered  she'd  paid  $22  for  it. 
that  really  shook  me." 

Miss  Hamilton  felt  like  taking  her  birds 
and  flying  right  back  home.  She  and  her 
fiance  had  a  chilly  glass  of  iced  tea,  and 
spent  the  entire  next  day  debating  her  qualms 
on  matrimony.  Clay  remarks.  "I  figured  if 


How  the  Inscoes 

Spent  Their  Money 

Last  Year 

Space  rent  in  trailer 

parks      $   180.00 

Payments  on  trailer.    .    .  L032.00 

III.-  insurance lit.!. 2(1 

\ ii 1 1>  and  trailer 

insurance 147.30 

Polio  insurance 12. "26 

Electricity 00.(10 

Food 900.00 

Gas  and  oil  for  car,  and 

maintenance* 220.00 

Clothing 280.10 

Heating  and  cooking  fuel  70.00 
Miscellaneous  (includes 

contributions,  recrea- 
tion, milk  and  drugs, 

cigarettes) 155.00 

Clay's  pocket  mone>     .    .  120.00 

Susan's  kindergarten  .  .  135.00 
\Iontgomer>  \\  ard 

installments 00.00 

Savings       103. 18 

Total    $4184.61 
*i\avj   travel  reimbursement 
covers  on-the-road  expenses. 

( Hay's  Navy  Pay 
(Monthly) 

Has,-  Pay* §229.32 

Sea  Pa> 20.00 

Clothing 7.20 

Tamils  quarters  and  sub- 
sistence allowance    .    .    .  00.00 

.S353.  12 
Taxes 1.70 

Total    $348.72 
*Based  on    10  years'   longevity 
including  I  in  National  Guard. 


she'd  bought  all  those  clothes  and  come  all 
that  way  on  purpose  to  marry  me,  she'd  wind 
up  doing  it."  She  did. 

In  spite  of  last-minute  urgings  from  their 
parents,  to  wait  until  Clay  was  more  settled, 
they  were  married  on  August  21.  1946,  in  the 
study  of  the  Presbyterian  rectory.  The  groom 
wore  his  "dress  canvas"  (whites).  The  bride 
wore  a  side-drape  black  skirt,  and  a  white 
scoop-neck  blouse  with  a  corsage  of  pink 
gladiolus.  "  It  was  still  so  terribly  hot  that  I 
wore  my  hair  upswept,  and  no  hat,  and  after- 
ward I  got  to  worrying  if  it  was  wrong  to  be 
married  with  my  head  uncovered."  After  the 
double-ring  ceremony,  the  minister  refused 
to  accept  a  fee  from  a  serviceman,  and  his 
wife  served  fruit  punch  and  homemade  cook- 
ies, then  bustled  the  newlyweds  over  to  the 
best  hotel,  to  make  sure  the  clerk  gave  them 
a  nice  double  room.  The  groom  had  $65  in 
savings  out  of  his  $145-a-month  pay.  The 
bride  had  $240.  "  I  always  could  hang  on  to  a 
dollar  longer  than  Clay." 

The  USO  found  them  a  converted  garage 
for  $40  rent.  Under  its  tin  roof— "In  that 
heat!"  Ardee  learned  to  cook.  "I  already 
knew  some  simple  dishes,  but  Clay  was  a 
hot -bread  man  from  way  back."  The  day  she 
made  two  dozen  muffins  and  he  ate  the  whole 
batch,  she  felt  she'd  arrived. 

That  fall,  after  six  years  in  the  Navy,  Clay 
was  demobbed.  "Lots  of  war  brides  were  dis- 


appointed when  they  saw  their  husbands  out 
of  uniform,"  Ardee  remarked,  "but  I 
thought  Clay  looked  handsomer  than  ever." 

It  was  the  insecure  future,  and  the  distance 
from  her  family,  that  she  didn't  like  the 
looks  of.  Clay  job-hunted  first  in  Norlina,  a 
small  town  north  of  Raleigh,  where  his  father 
now  has  a  country  store  and  filling  station. 
"I'll  always  be  grateful  to  Clay's  mother  be- 
cause she  said  to  him,  'Ardee's  miserably 
homesick  and  I  was  like  that,  too,  once.  Take 
her  home.  Clay.'"  Back  in  Seattle,  they 
lived  in  an  apartment  in  her  family's  house. 
on  Clay's  unemployment  insurance.  "I'd 
been  through  a  war,"  he  explains.  "  I  needed 
to  relax  and  take  my  time  looking  around, 
but  I  still  blame  myself  for  letting  Ardee 
brood  and  get  bottled  up.  I've  learned  now 
to  keep  after  her.  if  she  seems  to  have  some- 
thing n  her  mind,  until  she  talks  it  out." 

Ardee,  pregnant  two  months  after  her 
marriage,  was  bitterly  sorry  at  first.  "Of 
course  I  wanted  children,  but  not  nearly  that 
soon."  Pregnancy  had  affected  her  teeth,  and 
she  felt  she  couldn't  afford  $100  worth  of 
dentistry.  "  It  may  sound  trivial,  but  even  a 
toothache  can  affect  your  emotional  attitude 
toward  marriage  and  motherhood.  I  never 
really  stopped  loving  Clay,  but  I  couldn't 
seem  to  help  acting  resentful,  and  then  natu- 
rally he'd  be  resentful  too."  Her  face  lighted 
up.  "But  from  the  very  first  day  we  knew 
about  the  baby,  Clay  was  so  delighted,  and 
he  insisted  on  going  shopping  with  me  to  pick 
out  a  maternity  dress,  and  he  promised  me  it 
would  be  a  mil."  Clay  rejoined  the  Navy 
three  months  before  Susan  was  born,  in 
February  of  1947.  "And  from  then  on,  we 
were  both  so  much  more  peaceful  and  secure." 

On  the  debit  side,  there  was  the  dreaded 
loneliness,  "all  those  times  you  wave  good-by 
and  try  to  look  cheerful."  Clay,  a  tremulous 
new  father,  was  assigned  to  a  ship  leaving  for 
Okinawa.  Two  days  before  sailing,  he  was 
ordered  to  report  instead  to  electronics 
school.  "I'd  applied  for  it,  but  I'd  long  since 
given  up  hope."  he  explains.  Ardyth  mur- 
mured, "  It  was  such  a  miracle  I  didn't  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry." 

Clay  is  convinced  he's  learned  more  about 
electronics  in  Navy  schools  (including  a  two- 
month  radar  session  in  Norfolk  this  past 
spring  i  than  he  could  have  anywhere  else, 
and  he  hopes  to  pass  his  exam  soon  for  chief 
petty  officer.  When  he's  eligible  for  retire- 
ment in  eight  more  years,  on  about  $130 
monthly,  he'll  aim  for  a  civilian  job  in  elec- 
tronics. "Maybe  have  my  own  TV  repair 
shop.  Ardee  and  I  have  a  great  time  talking 
over  what  place  we'll  pick  to  live  in.  Wher- 
ever it  is,  we'll  buy  us  some  land  and  live 
right  there  in  the  trailer  while  I'm  build- 
ing a  house."  Both  Inscoes  mentioned  exult- 
antly that  in  another  year  they'll  finish  pay- 
ing for  the  trailer,  "and  then  we  can  start 
saving  for  our  house."  On  top  of  this  solid- 
sounding  statement,  Clay  launched  into  an 
excited  description  of  the  newest  trailers. 
(The  1953  model  of  the  Inscoes'  make  is  36' 
long,  costs  $5360  furnished,  has  larger  win- 
dows, roomier  bedrooms. )  "  But  the  best  solu- 
tion is  the  new  ones  built  like  busses  with  the 
motor  inside."  Clay  said.  "They  can  be  a  lot 
longer,  and  still  handle  easy  in  traffic."  His 
wife  said  gaily,  "Wre  talk  about  wanting  a 
'house,  but  every  time  we  pass  a  trailer-sales 
lot,  we  have  to  stop  and  inspect  a  few  models." 

^  ext  to  their  $86  monthly  trailer  pay- 
ments, the  toughest  budget  headache  is  life 
insurance  totaling  $403.20.  "  We  really  scram- 
ble for  those  quarterly  installments.  I  bor- 
row from  every  envelope  then."  Part  of  it  is 
in  annuities  for  Susan  and  Stevie,  to  provide 
$1500  apiece  for  college  tuition.  "And  they 
can  work  to  earn  the  rest."  Clay  added,  "  I 
want  them  to  be  realistic  and  able  to  act  for 
themselves."  He  talked  happily  of  teaching 
Stevie  to  hunt  and  shoot.  Ardee  said,  "Pay- 
ing $60  for  the  shotgun  this  year  was  a  real 
investment,  because  Stevie  will  get  so  much 
benefit  from  it."  Considering  that  the  baby 
barely  weighs  as  much  as  the  gun,  this  is 
very  farsighted  planning. 

The  shotgun,  like  Ardee's  sewing  machine 
and  portable  typewriter,  was  bought  on  in- 
stallments, squeezed  from  the  ever-tight 
budget.  "Clay's  so  encouraging  about  my 
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writing,  and  he  wants  me  to  take  an  exten 
sion  course  in  short  story  from  the  Universit 
of  Washington."  Later  Clay  said,  "Som 
husbands  and  wives  try  to  grab  a  person' 
individuality  away  and  treat  each  other  lik 
they're  putting  a  muzzle  on  a  dog.  Ardee  am 
I  don't  go  for  that." 

Their  life  in  Pensacola  begins  before  6  a.m 
when  Clay  has  coffee  and  goes  off  to  his  shir 
His  fond  description  of  the  Cabot  is  "j 
stately  old  girl  with  a  whale  of  a  scoreboard. 
The  stately  old  girl  keeps  him  on  the  ovei 
night  duty  every  third  night  and  third  wee 
end.  On  daily  runs,  it  gets  back  to  the  pit 
any  time  from  5:30  to  9  p.m. 

Ardee's  day,  once  she's  fed  the  childre 
and  settled  them  on  the  patio,  begins  wit 
reading  the  morning  paper  through— "Eve 
the  editorials."  Once  a  week,  she  scrubs  an 
cleans  the  trailer;  other  times,  she  "jus 
keeps  putting  things  back  in  place,  like  a  jiw 
saw."  On  days  off,  Clay  helps  her  wash  dow 
the  birch  walls  with  vinegar  and  water.  "I 
swabs  the  Venetian  blinds,  and  he  evd 
cooked  all  the  meals  and  made  formula,  afty 
Stevie  was  born."  Ardee  washes  twice  a  weel 
and  irons  while  Stevie  has  his  nap.  To  he! 
overcome   Susan's    early    jealousy    of   hi 
brother,  that  flared  out  in  temper  and  bat 
talk,  Ardee  has  let  her  help  feed  the  bab 
since  he  was  a  few  months  old,  and  as  Susa 
explained  to  a  guest,  "  I  love  him  very  muci 
when  he's  not  tearing  up  my  paper  dolls; 
Ardee  praises  her  sensitive-faced  daughtj  |j- 
lavishly,  when  Susan  dries  dishes,  helps  bal '  e 
a  lemon  pie  or  sweeps.  Susan  often  plans  tf  ' 
menu,  usually  featuring  pancakes.  For  ma^  ' 
less  dinners,  Ardee  fixes  macaroni,  tuna-fit 
casseroles  or  other  budget  savers,  or  poc 
supper  with  another  wife.  She  keeps  a  supp 
of  prepared  mixes  for  biscuits  and  rolls,  i 
case   her   hot -bread   man   comes  in  une 
pectedly.  While  she's  waiting  for  Clay  in  tl 
evenings,  she  reads  or  sews. 

She  makes  most  of  her  own  and  the  ch 
dren's  clothes,  and  likes  sports  outfits  ft  i 
day,  but  "really  soft,  feminine  things  fori 
night  out."  In  Quonset  Ardee  got  bargafi 
at  a  textile  mill.  She  slip-covered  the  eal 
chair  and  love  seat  in  a  nubby  $l-a-ya:| 
cotton,  but  the  dark  blue  blobs  are  Stevie 
design;  he  poured  on  a  bottle  of  ink.  "CI; 
and  I  arc  going  to  re-cover  in  yellow  plasti  \ 
then  we'll  be  travelproof  and  Stevieproof 

She  went  on,  "Clay  thinks  I'm  too  sc 
with  the  children,  and  let  them  take  adva 
tage  of  me  when  he's  away.  When  I  final 
brace  myself  to  spank  one  of  them,  I  get 
upset  I  have  a  sick  headache  the  rest  of  tl  '• 
day.  If  Clay's  disciplining  them,  I  don't  i 
terfere,  but  I  give  him  a  look." 

She  thinks  her  husband's  most  irritatii 
fault  is  his  fierce  concentration  on  whatev 
he's  doing.  "  He  sits  for  hours  staring  at  sorr!    i 
TV  cowboy!  That's  the  nearest  we've  corij^ 
to  a  real  fight  in  years,  arguing  over  TV 

The  TV,  a  $199.99  table  model  from  Seai 
Roebuck,  is  set  neatly  into  the  work  counti  I 
replacing  three  drawers  that  are  now  ul  I 
der  the  bed.  In  the  process  of  installing  ;j 
Clay  had  parts  strewn  around  for  a  montjB 
even  ripped  out  sink  pipes  to  relocate  tfi-JJ 
picture  tube.  Ardee  described  this  in  chee)  3 
fully  harrowang  detail,  in  an  article  she  wro^d 
for  Trailer  Life.  "I  got  eleven  dollars  for  1 1 
but  Clay  and  my  family  acted  as  if  I'd  w<   ! 
the  Pulitzer  prize." 

Both  Inscoes  love  swimming,  and  pat]  ' 
barbecues  with  Clay  as  chef  for  six  or  eig 
neighbors.  Favorite  family  meals  are  picni 
at  nearby  Gulf  Beach.  "Or  Clay  will  decii 
all  of  a  sudden  to  bundle  the  children  and  r 
off  to.  a  drive-in  movie.  We  both  like  doii 
things  unexpectedly,  without  planning." 

During  long  separations,   "Susan  and 
haunt  the  mailbox  every  morning,  and 
write  Clay  at  least  every  other  night."  Whd 
he's  due  back  from  a  cruise,  Ardee  and  t 
children  are  on  the  pier  waiting,  with  bei 
on.  "And  all  the  wives  are  there  in  their  pre' 
tiest  dresses.  Then  the  Cabot  comes  steai 
ing  up  the  bay,  with  its  flags  flying,  and  ; 
its  service  ribbons  out.  The  men  are  dress 
in  their  whites,  standing  at  the  rail.  Oh,  i  I 
such  a  beautiful  sight ! " 

The  trailer  has  service  ribbons  too— t 
kind  worn  inside  the  heart.  the  e:> 
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Here's  The  Refrigerator  With  Every  Convenience  — Today's  Biggest  2-in-l  Value! 


f 


BE    SURE    TO    VISIT    YOUR    NEARBY    HOTPOINT    DEALER'S 

2uW^0l Skmefv  ofy  Special  IMuM 

" .  •  Come  in  and  see  the  wonderful  appliances — new  features 

^     — surprise  buys — special  season  values — exciting  bargains — 

covering  the  entire  Hotpoint  line.  FREE!— Your  Hotpoint 

dealer  will  give  you  a  free  copy  of  HOSPITALITY  HOME, 

the  homemaker's  digest  —  featuring  the 

WW$!tF>.  Nelsons  on  the  cover! 

$°S ^^S  Everybody's  Pointing  To 

Jyf  Ttutnoint 

'R^MV  Quality  I  Appliances 


I 


F  ever  a  refrigerator  u.is  built,  Styled  and  packed  w  itl> 
convenience  features  to  delight  families  like  the 
famous  Nelsons  or  yours-  it's  tins  big.  beautiful  new 
I  [otpoini  Super-Stor.  It-  thi  perfeci  answer  to  all  of 
the  average  family's  refrigerating  problems! 

Entirely  new  from  top  to  bottom,  the  I  lotpoint  Super- 
Stor  combines  the  2-in-l  advantages  ol  a  76-lb.,  zero- 
cold  food  freezer  plus  a  giant  refrigerator  that  never 
needs  defrosting.  Harriet  finds  its  new  design  — with 
sliding  aluminum  shelves,  door  shelves,  egg  rai  k,  butter 
bin  and  SWingOUt  leftover  rack— puts  everything  more 
Conveniently  in  reach  than  ever  before! 

See  this  magnificent  new  Hotpoint  Super-Stor  and 
other  Hotpoint  Refrigerators  at  your  dealer's.  Easy 
terms,  if  desired. Hotpoint  Co.'.  I  Division  ^r~ \ 
of  General  I. lee  trie  Company  A  Chicago  44.  (cood  Houuketptog') 

*  Hotpoint dealers  are listed  in  most classified 't> hone  directories. 

LOOK  TO  HOTPOINT  FOR  THE  FINEST ...  FIRST! 

Ranges  °  Refrigerators  •  Dishwashers  •  Disposalls  8$  •  Water  Heaters  •  Food 
Freezers-  Automatic  Washers-  Clothes  Dryers- Rotary  Ironers-  Dehumidifiers 


"The  Adventures  of 
Ozzie  and  Harriet"  is 
broadcast  over  ABC  TV 
and      Radio     networks. 
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ABOUT    FUN-PACKED 

VACATION    TRIPS 

14  carefree  days,  packed  with  never-to- 
be-forgotten  experiences  .  .  .  6,000  miles 
ill  breath-taking  -cener)  can  lie  yours 
lln^  vcar!  On  tin-  marvelous  trip,  called 
\\  in--  to  the  Wot.  you  tl\  to  I  os  Angeles 
via  TWA  .  .  .then  you  cover  the  high  splits 
of  the  I'.icihc  CoaM  all  the  way  north 
to  Victoria  .  .  .  then  home  again.  This 
fun-packed  trip  can  be  yours  fur  as  little 
as  $4  12*  from  Chii 

Europe   in    tiro    tceeks!    Yes,  that's   the 

magic  of  travel  the  I  \\  \  way!  Vm  spend 
your  lime  in  England.  Holland.  Belgium 
and  frame  .  .  .  not  in  getting  there.  This 
17-day  trip  from  New  York  to  Europe 
and  back  the  smart,  thrift)  TWA  Sky 
Tourist  way  costs  as  little  as  S668  off- 
season, or  S7.'S8  iiii-mm , 

35  vacation  days  couldn't  be  spent 
better  than  on  a  TVA  \  tour  ol  England, 
France.     Switzerland.     Italy     and     Spain. 

L Ion  i-  just  a  night's  flight  away  from 

New  York  when  you  go  the  time-saving, 
money-saving  Sky  Tourist  way.  From 
then  on,  your  precious  vacation  time  is 
spent  seeing  new  sights,  meeting  new 
people,  stniing   up  exciting  adventures. 

Dreaming    of   a    travel    bargain?    Of 

course!  And  there's  always  a  TWA  bar- 
gain in  ~tore  tor  you.  \-k  \our  favorite 
travel  agent,  your  nearest  TWA  office  or 
Mary  Cordon  of  TWA  about  low-cost 
Tourist  flights,  Circle  Tours  and  Family 
Half  Fares.  For  helpful  free  travel  informa- 
tion fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

♦Plus  tax 


Mary  Gordon,  Dept.  J7.  Trans  World  Airlines 
60  E.  42nd  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  the  following  free  leaflets. 

□  \\  iri«h  to  the  \\  est 

D  Skyliner  Tours  to  Europe 

□  Basic  Travel  Wardrobes 

NAME 
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IS  MENTAL  DISEASE  MENTAL? 

(Continued  from  Pan>'  -fl) 


STATE _ 


have  been  behind  walls  for  five  years  or  more. 
Eighteen  per  cent— more  than  125,000— 
have  lingered  in  guiltless  confinement  for 
over  twenty  years,  the  derelict  victims  of 
psychiatry's  admitted  inability  to  develop  a 
clear-cut  cure  for  the  major  mental  diseases': 
schizophrenia,  senile  dementia  and  the 
manic-depressive  psychoses. 

Thus  the  bold  dream  of  transforming  the 
mysterious  maladies  of  the  mind  into  physi- 
cal diseases — of  discovering  physical  causes 
and  developing  medical  cures — is  one  worthy 
of  the  most  intensive  efforts  of  our  finest 
psychiatric  research  workers. 

Yet,  surprisingly,  many  of  the  men  who 
unselfishly  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  patients  have  not  shared  this 
vision.  Instead,  they  have  repeatedly  re- 
jected it  as  an  unattainable  chimera.  For, 
they  insist,  the  most  prevalent  of  mental 
disorders— schizophrenia,  the  manic-depres- 
sive psychoses  and  paranoia — differ  from  all 
other  maladies.  They  are  not  diseases  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  they  declare;  not  the  mental 
manifestations  of  some  organic,  physical  dis- 
order. Instead,  they  claim,  these  are  "func- 
tional" diseases,  "personality  disorganiza- 
tions" or  "maladopted  ways  of  life." 

Even  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion, in  its  1952  Diagnostic  Manual  of  Men- 
tal Disorders,  carefully  classifies  these  three 
psychoses  — which  together  account  for  more 
than  three  quarters  of  all  the  inmates  of  men- 
tal hospitals— as  "disorders  of  psychogenic 
origin." 

Holding  to  such  beliefs,  many  leading  psy- 
chiatrists have  seen  little  point  in  conducting 
basic  research  to  seek  out  the  physical  causes 
of  these  mental  diseases:  causes  which  they 
have  already  decided  simply  do  not  exist. 

Fortunately,  however,  a  small  but  grow- 
ing group  of  their  colleagues  in  psychiatry — 
teamed  up  with  specialists  in  many  other 
fields  of  medical  research — have  refused  to 
partake  of  so  defeatist  and  discouraging  a 
viewpoint.  Instead,  they  insist  that  the  mind 
and  the  body  are  but  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin. 

They  are  fort  died,  in  this  view,  by  the  re- 
peated verdicts  of  medical  history.  They 
know  that  a  long  series  of  what  were  once 
believed  to  be  "functional"  diseases  have 
ceased  to  contribute  their  toll  of  patients  to 
mental  hospitals.  These  disorders  have  been 
transformed  from  vague  "psychogenic  "  mal- 
adies into  clearly  understood  physical  dis- 
eases. Toxicologists,  immunologists  and  phys- 
iologists have  unveiled  their  causes  and  de- 


veloped the  means  of  curing  or  preventing 
them. 

All  of  us,  for  example,  know  of  the  Mad 
Hatter  as  a  weird  character  in  Lewis  Carroll's 
strange  world  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  But 
few,  nowadays,  even  among  physicians,  re- 
alize that  Carroll  deliberately  chose  a  hatter, 
rather  than  a  baker  or  a  grocer,  because  a 
strange  mental  disease  ran  riot,  in  the  old 
days,  in  the  French  and  British  villages  that 
specialized  in  hatmaking. 

This  ugly  illness  showed  up  at  first,  among 
hatmaking  apprentices,  as  an  involuntary 
twitching  of  the  eyelids,  the  tongue  and  the 
fingers.  As  it  progressed,  its  victims  developed 
the  hattei  s  shakes,  an  uncontrollable  tremor 
of  the  arms  and  legs.  Speech  became  slurred 
and,  eventually,  completely  unintelligible. 
In  its  final  stages,  the  brain  became  deeply 
affected;  the  afflicted  hatter  literally  lost  his 
mind. 

Noting  that  the  "shakes"  attacked  large 
numbers  of  people  in  the  isolated  hatmaking 
hamlets,  the  early  French  psychiatric  worker, 
Jean  Charcot,  decided  that  it  was  a  form  of 
mass  hysteria.  Its  victims,  he  held,  were  in- 
fluenced by  mimicry.  They  expected  to  de- 
velop the  tremor,  brooded  over  it  and  so  be- 
came nervous  and  emotional.  In  short,  to 
Charcot,  the  "hatter's  shakes"  were  psycho- 
genic, a  "functional"  mental  disorder. 

Two  other  eminent  French  physicians, 
Guilhan  Lerebouillier  and  Laroche  Lagave, 
writing  in  1913  of  hatters'  madness  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Paris, 
called  the  disease  " psychonevrilique,"  a  de- 
scription which  translates  into  English  as 
"psychoneurotic." 

Yet  it  was  neither  hysteria  nor  neurosis,  as 
other  researchers  clearly  demonstrated.  The 
hatters  were  using  mercury  nitrate,  a  deadly 
poison,  to  process  their  felt.  They  became 
"mad  hatters"  as  they  slowly  absorbed  the 
toxic  fumes. 

Once  health  officials  recognized  this  physi- 
cal cause  and  forced  the  replacement  of  mer- 
cury by  nonpoisonous  chemicals,  hatters 
ceased  to  develop  the  shakes.  And  thus  a 
strange  "psychic  "  malady  virtually  vanished 
into  thin  air. 

Nor  are  such  poisons  the  only  physical 
causes  of  insanity  that  medical  research  has 
uncovered.  Many  infectious  diseases — ma- 
laria, encephalitis,  tuberculosis,  measles,  even 
whooping  cough— can  bring  on  temporary  or 
even  permanent  psychotic  states.  In  malaria 
this  delirium  sometimes  develops  before, 
rather  than  after,  a  fever  attack.  It  was  but 
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Works  Safely  in 
Septic  Tank  Systems 

That's  Sani-Flush,  the  toilet  bowl 
cleaner.  Gets  toilet  bowls  really  clean 
....  and  it's  safe  in  any  septic  tank 
system.  Disinfects  as  it  cleans.  Fol- 
low simple  directions  on  the  can.  No 
messy  scrubbing.  Your  grocer  has  it. 
If  you  wish  further  proof,  write 
for  "Report  of  Scientific  Tests."  The 
Hygienic  Products  Co.,  Dept.  31, 
Canton  2,  Ohio. 
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A  Sensational  new  Spotless  Broom 


Light... Easy  to  handle 

Tough  plastic  bristles  sweep 
cleaner  .  .  .  last  longer  .  .  . 
do  not  scatter  dust. 
Spotless  Plastics  Corp.,  Rochester  18,  N.  Y 


Earn  Extra  Cash  The  Easy  Way 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Just  sell  Merit  Christmas  and  all  occasion 
cards  to  your  friends  and  fellow  workers, 
21  for  $1  also  25  for  $1.25  with  name 
on.  You  make  up  to  500  on  each  box. 
SEND  FOR  SELLING  PLAN  AND 
SAMPLES  ON  APPROVAL.  Costs  noth- 
ing to  try.  No  experience  needed. 
Many  organizations  and  church  groups 
raise  money  this  easy  way.  If  organization 
advise.    WRITE  NOW! 
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370  Plane  St.,  Dept.  1 1 ,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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.it  in  .il  im  the  dot  toi    of  a  bygone  da) .  i 
orant  ol  the  real  i  ause  ol  malai  ia,  to  con 
Unit-  thai .  since  the  delii  turn  pre<  eded  the 
•vi'i.  ii  actually  operated  as  a  <  au  e.  Thus 
lalaria  was  often  mistaken  foi  a  psychic  in 
anity  rathei  than  the  curable,  controllable, 

Iiarasitic  disease  we  now  know  ii  to  be. 
( )i  ;ill  infections,  syphilis  has  undoubtedly 
Bused  more  insanity  than  any  othei  Yet, 
sva  many  generations,  there  have  been  emi- 
lcni  doctors  ol  the  mind  who  insisted  Lhal 
(aresia  the  final,  psychotic  stage  ol  syphi 
is  was  not  a  physically  caused  insanity  al 
ill.  In  fact,  whole  mountains  ol  psychiatric 
heory  were  erected  upon  the  now  long- 
lisproved  conviction  that  general  paresis  was 
i  purely  psychogenic  psychosis,  ;i  functional 
lisease  ol  the  mind. 

The  greal  Viennese  professor  ol  psychia 
iry,  Richard  von  Krafft-Ebing,  wrote  ;i  long 
dissertation  on  paresis  in  1877.  He  listed,  as 
"possible"'  causes  of  the  disease,  dissipation 
in  alcohol,  excessive  lovemaking,  the  ex 
hausting  effects  ol  making  a  living,  weak 
nerves,  fright,  and  even  the  smoking  ol  t<  n 
tn  twenty  Virginia  cigars.  In  Ins  intense  con- 
centration upon  emotional  stresses  and  psy- 
chic factors.  Krafft-Ebing  never  so  much  as 
mentioned  the  spirochete  <>i  syphilis  as  a 
possible  cause. 

Nor  was  Krafft-Ebing  alone  in  Ins  insist- 
ence, against  a  growing  weight  of  evidence, 
that  paresis  did  not  arise  from  a  physical  in- 
fection. Even  as  late  as  W.W,  the  tamed  Ger- 
man physician.  Virchow,  heatedly  denied 
even  the  possibility  of  paresis'  having  a 
syphilitic  origin. 

But,  while  many  psychiatrists  were  thus 
Standing  pat  and  while  paresis  remained 
incurable  laboratory  workers  were  busy 
tracing  the  elusive  Treponema  pallidum  in 
us  years-long  progress  through  the  human 
body. 

In  1913,  Hideyo  Noguchi  and  J.  W. 
Moore,  two  bacteriologists  working  at  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  finally  proved  a  direct 
connection  between  the  venereal  infection 
and  paretic  insanity.  They  took  the  degen- 
erated brain  of  a  man  who  had  died  of 
paresis  and  they  showed  that  it  had  been 
swarming  with  the  spirochetes  of  syphilis. 

If  this  discovery  had  merely  succeeded  in 
tracing  the  criminal  bug  to  its  final  lair,  it 
would  have  been  important  enough.  But  it 
led,  quickly,  to  far  greater  developments. 
For,  once  the  false  illusion  of  paresis'  psycho- 
genic origin  had  been  swept  away,  the  long- 
blocked  path  toward  cure  opened -up  with 
amazing  rapidity.  Within  three  years.  Prof. 
Julius  Wagner-. lauregg,  of  Vienna,  devised  a 
physical  method  of  treating  paresis  that 
earned  him  the  Nobel  prize. 

Wagner- Jauregg  had  noted  that,  occasion- 
ally, paretics  had  achieved  so-called  spon- 
taneous recoveries.  Checking  back  through 
the  records,  he  found  that  each  of  these  rare 
recoveries  had  followed  directly  upon  a  bout 
with  a  fever-causing  infection.  So  the  bold 
professor  deliberately  infected  a  few  paretic 
patients  with  malaria;  deliberately  used  the 
germs  to  induce  fevers  of  105°  or  higher. 
And,  miraculously,  the  fever  of  the  new  in- 
fection killed  the  spirochetes  of  syphilis  that 
iurked  within  their  victims'  brains. 

vv  ithin  the  last  ten  years,  the  malarial 
treatment  has  been  largely  abandoned  in  fa- 
vor of  penicillin,  which  arrests  paresis'  prog- 
ress in  better  than  80  per  cent  of  all  cases. 
Today,  more  than  one  third  of  all  paretics 
can  be  cured  of  both  their  insanity  and  their 
underlying  syphilitic  infection  by  medical 
treatment  alone,  without  any  psychiatric 
treatment  whatever. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  last  three  decades, 
each  new  treatment  for  paresis  has  also  been 
applied  to  the  parent  disease,  syphilis.  At- 
tacking it  in  its  earliest  stages,  physicians 
now  manage  to  kill  the  infection,  in  most 
cases,  long  before  it  has  any  chance  to  reach 
the  brain.  In  New  York  State,  mental- 
hospital  admissions  for  general  paresis  have 
been  cut  to  barely  one  quarter  of  what  they 
were  thirty-five  years  ago.  In  such  hospitals 
as  Central  State,  in  Indianapolis,  paretics 
accounted  for  one  male  admission  out  of  ev- 
ery three  in  1928.  They  now  amount  to  less 
than  3  per  cent  of  all  new  cases. 


Thus  the  chemical  conquest   ol  another 
i  e  has  robbed  oui   mental 
hospitals  of  thousands  ol  patienti  who  would, 
avc  i  <>ni  inui  d  to  Hood  into  Ihem 
minis  had   been  contenl    to  follow 
Kraffl  1  bin     tndothi        ho  insisted  | 
vascaused 
toi  rath  i  than  by  tin     urm  ol  sypli 

Noi  is  paresis  the  lasi  example  ol  il 
l  Ian  I     ;i  di  i  ade  has  passed  since  another 

i  l  roupol  "psyi 
in  be  suffering  from  plain,  old  fa  ihioni  d, 
physical  starvation.  Here  again,  the  victory 
must  be  credited  loa  brilliant  researchei  who 
worked  outside  the  mental  hospitals  un- 
hampered by  an)  illusion  that  he  wa 
in-    i.inc  psy<  hogi  nic  malad) 

■iv'ER  since  insane  asylums  were  first  cs 
lablished,  the  victims  ol  pellagra  have  been 
crowding  into  them.  But  the)  were  not  rec- 
ognized as  such.  Im  pellagra  is  a  greal  imi- 
tatoi  Those  held  in  its  grip  ma)  appear  to 
suffei  i i  an)  of  the  so-called  "psycho- 
genic" psychoses.  Some  may  show  the  vio 
lent  excitement  typical  ol  a  maim  insanity. 
(  MIhts  arc  deeply  depressed.  Still  others  may 
be  mistaken  for  schizophrenics. 

Convinced  of  the  psychic  origin  ol  such 
diseases,  main-  a  mental-hospital  psychia- 
trist might  be  excused  for  failing  to  guess 
that  behind  each  patient 's  illness  lay  nothing 
more  psychic  than  a  prolonged  dietary  de- 
ficiency, But  Dr.  Tom  Spies,  a  nutritionist 
rather  than  a  psychiatrist,  was  out  to  light 
pellagra  and  he  didn't  much  care  whelhei  its 
symptoms  were  mental  as  they  sometimes 
are  or  physical  as  they  sometimes  are  oi 
both  at  once,  as  any  really  observant  doctor 
soon  discovers  they  always  are. 

Through  fifteen  years  of  research,  first  in 
Cleveland  and  later  at  Birmingham's  Ilill- 
man  Hospital.  Spies  grappled  with  pellagra. 
By  the  early  1940's,  he  had  pinned  it  down 
to  one  particular  kind  of  malnutrition,  a  lack 
of  the  simple  vitamin  known  as  niacin. 

Incurable  when  it  was  viewed  as  a  mental 
illness,  pellagra  practically  disappeared  as 
soon  as  it  was  attacked  as  a  dietary  defi- 
ciency. In  1938,  it  accounted  for  the  death  of 
more  than  9000  Americans.  Particularly  in 
the  South,  its  victims  filled  thousands  of  beds 
in  mental  hospitals.  lint  last  year  there  were 
only  151  pellagra  deaths  in  the  entire  United 
States.  Only  rarely  today  does  a  hospital 
psychiatrist  encounter  a  pellagrin  dementia. 
And  when  he  does,  he  treats  it  for  what  it  is. 
an  obvious  nutritional  deficiency. 

Of  course,  all  modern  psychiatrists  today 
recognize  the  halter's  shakes  and  malarial 
delirium,  paresis  and  pellagra  as  physical 
diseases.  It  would  be  unjust  to  condemn 
them  for  the  weird  misconceptions  of  their 
predecessors. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  many 
psychiatrists  still  insist  upon  adopting  the 
attitude  of  Krafft-Ebing  toward  those  men- 
tal maladies  whose  possible  physical  causes 
have  not  yet  been  fully  explored.  For  most  of 
the  cures  that  psychiatrists  are  able  to 
achieve  against  the  remaining  "psychogenic" 
diseases  are  accomplished  by  physical  treat- 
ments rather  than  by  psychiatric  means.  The 
doctors  who  administer  these  treatments 
may  be  psychiatrists.  But  their  most  effec- 
tive weapons  are  not  psychotherapy  at  all. 
They  reach  and  correct  the  disorders  of  the 
mind  through  the  channels  of  the  body. 

Many  of  them  are  using  surgery— the 
drastic  lobotomy  operations— to  score  dra- 
matic changes  in  the  behavior  of  some  of  the 
most  desperate  psychotics.  Frequently  they 
use  a  wide  range  of  drugs.  And.  in  every 
mental  hospital  today,  tremendous  reliance 
is  placed  upon  shock  treatments,  in  which 
the  hormone  insulin  or  a  simple  electrical 
apparatus  is  used  to  throw  patients  into  re- 
peated, controlled  convulsions. 

These  utterly  physical  shock  therapies 
have  vastly  changed  the  outlook  lor  mental 
patients.  For  example,  twenty-live  years  ago 
involutional  melancholia— the  deep  depres- 
sion that  engulfs  scores  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  as  they  reach  middle  age  was  a 
hopeless  disease  for  almost  two  thirds  of  all 
its  victims.  Committed  to  mental  hospitals, 
they  withdrew  further  and  further  into  them- 
selves. They  developed  more  and  more  fan- 
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tastic  delusions.  Eventually  they  slipped  into 
complete  degeneration  that  left  them,  liter- 
ally, little  more  than  dehumanized  vege- 
tables. The  small  proportion  who  recovered 
did  so  "spontaneously,"  in  spite  of  rather 
than  because  of  anything  their  doctors  could 
do  for  them. 

But  today  two  thirds  of  all  such  cases  sick 
enough  to  be  committed  to  a  mental  hospi- 
tal can  be  relieved  of  their  melancholia  by 
shock  therapy.  Often  their  release  is  accom- 
plished in  a  few  short  weeks  of  intensive 
treatment.  And  thousands,  who  in  the  past 
would  have  ended  behind  hospital  walls,  now 
never  go  to  a  mental  institution  at  all.  They 
get  their  shock  treatments  in  general  hospi- 
tals or  even  in  doctors'  offices  .  .  .  and  in 
many  cases  their  illness  vanishes. 

liLECTRO-SHOCK  treatment  has  worked'a  sim- 
ilar, startling  transformation  in  the  outlook 
for  manic-depressives.  One  recent  study  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Malzberg,  chief  statistician  of 
New  York  State's  mental-hospital  system, 
showed  a  300-per-cent  increase  in  the  recov- 
ery rate  following  the  adoption  of  electro- 
shock.  Other  reports  indicate  that  electro- 
convulsive treatments  have  nearly  doubled 
the  hope  of  recovery  for  schizophrenics. 

Such  startling  achievements  are  encourag- 
ing indeed.  Electro-shock  and  the  other  new 
physical  treatments  are  accomplishing  far 
more  against  the  "psychogenic"  mental  dis- 
eases than  we  ever  had  been  able  to  achieve 
before.  But  there  are  still  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cases  that  electro-shock  cannot  cure. 
And  the  great  goal  of  preventing  mental  dis- 
ease— heading  it  off  before  it  ever  gets 
started — still  lies  beyond  the  horizon. 

Yet  the  long  record  of  medical  history  is 
leading  a  growing  number  of  researchers  to 
the  conviction  that  the  one  great  hope  for 
wiping  out  the  scourge  of  mental  illness  lies 
in  the  search  for  its  physical  causes  and  the 
physical  means  of  cure. 

The  viewpoint  of  these  men  has  perhaps 
been  best  expressed  by  Dr.  James  S.  Sim- 
mons, dean  of  Harvard's  famed  School  of 
Public  Health.  "There  is  special  need,"  he 
declares,  "  for  a  fresh  approach  to  the  investi- 
gation of  mental  diseases.  In  our  current 
preoccupation  with  psychic  and  vague  en- 
vironmental causes,  we  are  dealing  with 
what,  at  the  most,  could  be  merely  secondary 
or  immediate  causes  of  mental  disturbances. 
We  are  spending  too  much  time,  energy  and 
money  trying  to  clean  up  cesspools  of  the 
mind.  We  could  more  profitably  try  to  dis- 
cover and  remove  the  specific  biologic  causes 
of  the  mental  diseases." 

Let's  see  where  some  of  these  new-type 
mental-disease  fighters  have  been  getting 
with  their  research. 

Acute  alcoholism  has  long  been  regarded 
as  a  form  of  neurotic  behavior,  peculiarly 
within  the  province  of  psychiatry  and  espe- 
cially the  psychoanalysts.  To  their  great 
credit,  be  it  said  that  they  have  convinced 
the  general  public— and  especially  the  law- 
makers and  the  courts— that  the  chronic  al- 
coholic is  a  sick  man;  that  he  should  be 
hospitalized  rather  than  jailed.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  have  carried  the  battle  for  this 
viewpoint  so  far  that,  in  many  states,  our 
courts  regularly  sentence  alcoholics  to  what 
amounts  to  indeterminate  terms  in  our  al- 
ready overcrowded  mental  hospitals. 

This  trend  has  gone  so  far  that  alcoholics, 
today,  account  for  more  than  11  per  cent  of 
all  mental-hospital  admissions. 

Under  confinement  in  the  state  hospitals, 
the  alcoholics  do  sober  up.  Many  of  them 
regain  the  general  health  that  their  drinking 
bouts  wrecked.  But  once  their  d.t.'s  have 
passed,  they  must  be  released,  if  only  to 
make  room  for  the  clearly  insane  or  for  new 
loads  of  compulsive  drinkers  sent  in  under 
court  order.  And,  released,  the  vast  majority 
of  them  quickly  return  to  their  dependence 
upon  liquor. 

Recently,  researchers  have  attacked  al- 
coholism, not  as  a  neurotic  escape  but  as  a 
straight-out  physical  problem.  And  this 
work — though  still  in  its  early  stages — seems 
to  be  producing  tangible  and  highly  promis- 
ing results. 

At  the  Biochemical  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Dr.   Roger  J.  Williams, 


codiscoverer  of  the  folic-acid  vitamin,  has 
worked  for  a  number  of  years  on  why  certain 
individuals  become  alcoholics  and  others 
avoid  the  trap.  His  experiments  began  with 
laboratory  animals,  the  usual  white  rats.  He 
placed  them  in  individual  cages,  each  pro- 
vided with  two  drinking  bottles.  One  con- 
tained pure  water;  the  other,  10  per  cent 
alcohol.  The  positions  of  the  bottles  were 
switched  daily,  to  make  a  deliberate  choice 
necessary. 

Some  of  the  rats  sopped  up  the  alcohol 
from  the  first.  Some  acquired  a  taste  for  their 
liquor  only  gradually.  Others  were  unshak- 
able teetotalers;  they  wouldn't  touch  the 
spirits  even  if  the  water  bottle  was  removed 
entirely. 

Then  Doctor  Williams  started  to  play 
tricks  with  the  rats'  diets.  He  fed  them  mar- 
ginal mixtures  lacking  in  various  amounts  of 
the  B  vitamins.  And,  lo,  the  individual  dif- 
ferences in  the  rats'  taste  for  alcohol  began 
to  disappear.  Within  a  short  time  they  were 
all  confirmed  topers,  consuming  alcohol  at  a 
high  level. 

Next  he  reversed  the  procedure,  stoking 
up  their  diets  with  heavy  loads  of  vitamins. 
Overnight,  alcohol  consumption  dropped  off. 
As  long  as  the  food  was  vitamin-rich,  even 
the  most  alcoholic  of  rats  became  total 
abstainers. 

Finally.  Doctor  Williams  took  another 
tack.  He  tested  individual  rats  for  their 
break-out  point — the  point  at  which  they 
were  getting  enough  vitamins  to  free  them 
from  all  craving  for  alcohol.  And  here  he 
found  strange  and  unexpected  results.  The 
appetite  for  liquor  was  abolished  in  some 
rats  by  a  mixture  of  ten  B  vitamins,  but  oth- 
ers kept  on  drinking.  When  folic  acid  was 
added,  two  thirds  of  the  rats  that  had  not 
responded  to  the  ten-vitamin  diet  now  ceased 
to  drink.  When  still  other  vitamins  were 
added,  more  and  more  rats  were  cured. 

As  far  as  rats  were  concerned,  Williams' 
carefully  controlled  experiments  proved  three 
things  clearly.  First,  vitamin  deficiencies  led 
even  habitual  alcohol  rejecters  to  become 
alcoholic  dependents.  Second,  individual  rats 
showed  individually  different  needs  for  vari- 
ous vitamins.  Finally,  for  all  rats,  as  soon  as 
their  individual  needs  for  vitamins  were  met, 
their  alcoholic  craving  vanished. 

But  what  about  humans?  You  can't  lock 
them  up  in  cages  and  test  their  individual 
vitamin  requirements  as  you  can  with  rats. 
Instead,  Doctor  Williams  reasoned,  the  thing 
to  do  was  to  give  massive  doses  of  all  basic 
vitamins  to  alcoholics,  knowing  that  some 
would  be  wasted  but  hoping  that  enough  to 
meet  the  obviously  abnormal  needs  of  each 
individual  would  be  absorbed.  Thus,  first  to 
a  few  volunteers  and  later  to  scores,  a  fifteen- 
vitamin  combination  was  administered,  con- 
taining several  times  the  minimum  daily  re- 
quirements of  any  normal  person.  And,  in 
case  after  case,  it  worked ! 

Such  experiences  are  typical  of  the  volun- 
teers who  have  tested  the  Williams  vitamin- 
deficiency  theory  at  the  University  of  Texas 
and  in  a  number  of  other  medical  centers.  At 
Boston's  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  for 
example,  a  group  of  researchers  recently  ap- 
plied the  method  to  eighty-five  alcoholics. 
To  make  sure  that  it  was  the  vitamins— 
rather  than  the  attention  of  the  doctors — 
that  did  the  trick,  they  gave  inert  dummy 
capsules  to  half  of  their  patients.  The  vast 
majority  of  those  who  got  the  vitamins  were 
quickly  changed  from  chronic  alcoholics  to 
moderate  drinkers  who  could  take  the  stuff 
or  leave  it  alone. 

Then  the  doctors  reversed  their  prescrip- 
tions. Those  who  had  been  getting  vitamins 
before  now  unknowingly  drew  the  inert  prep- 
arations. One  by  one  they  began  to  relapse 
into  their  old  craving  for  alcohol.  But  mean- 
while those  who  had  made  little  or  no  progress 
while  receiving  the  dummy  treatment  began 
to  score  high  records  for  sobriety  as  soon  as 
their  pills  were  switched. 

None  of  the  proponents  of  these  high- 
vitamin-therapy  experiments  claim  that  they 
have,  as  yet,  proved  that  alcoholism  arises 
solely  from  vitamin  deficiencies.  At  present, 
all  they  can  claim  is  that  their  shotgun  treat- 
ment, overloading  their  patients  with  all 
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i  vitamins,    eem    to  worl   on  many 
■vci  manj  monl  h  i  ol  ti  ial   Mosl  im 
i,  ii  works  withoul  d(  manding  thai 
batinence  which  .ill  oth(  i  treatments 
oholi  im  in  i  I  upon    in  t(  .hI.  H  i  "ii 
In- 1  hronii  alcoholic  into  .1  ten  , 
li<>  can  tal  1  .1  di ink  01  1  wo  w il houl 
>ii  on  ;i  Lost  U  eekend 
■h  im  .re  woi  I  remains  to  be  done  before 
be  assei  ted  1  hal  the  phj  ii  a)  1  ause  of 
Bam  has  definitely  be<  n  aa  ei  laincd. 
[limate  hope  is  to  parallel  torn  Spies' 
n  14 ni  with  pellagra:  to  discovei  jusl 
vitamin  il  maj  be  the  la<  1.  ol  winch 
mil  .111  all  oholii  i  raving 
an  utterly  different  field,  a  number  of 
th  teams  have  been  su<  1  essfully  nib- 
jwaj  ni  the  vast  numbei  ol  psyi  hotii 
winch  .111  ( l.i  sifted,  in  mental  hospi- 
is  disorders  ol  psychogenic  origin.  At 
diversity  ol  Chicago,  Drs.  Nathaniel 
,  Ward  Halstead,  Wesley  Eisele  and 
mil  McCullough   have   demonstrated 
some  of  these  "psychogenic"  disease 
is  are  really  suffering  from  brain  un- 
dents caused  by  brucellosis,  or  undulant 
.  while  others  are  victims  of  high  blood 

lie, 

even  greater  potential  influence  has 

the  recent  de nstralion,  by  I  )r    Wal 

>  Breutsch,  professoi  of  psychiatry  at 
luliaua  University  School  of  Medicine, 
between    I   and  5  per  cent   of  all   the 
al-hospital  patients  he  studied  suffered 
previously  unsuspected  1  heumal  ic  brain 
sc,  the  result  of  long-neglected  rheu- 
:  heart  infect  ions. 
ltsch's     work 
i  indicate   that 
een  24,000  and 

00  victims  of 
natic  fever  are 
e  found  in  our 
al  hospitals,  al- 
ign in  most  cases 
have  never  been 
'idually  ldenti- 
js  such, 
lis  discovery  — 

lg  from  years  of       ,____.____-_.  —  . 
mortem  work  by 
earcher  who  re- 

1  to  accept  without  question  the  "psy- 
enic"  diagnoses  of  his  colleagues — may 

the  way  for  curative  treatment  for 
y  of  these  patients.  Even  more  inipor- 

it  points  up  the  need  for  better  and 
:r  treatment  of  rheumatic  heart  infec- 
;,  long  before  they  lead  their  victims -to- 
i  confinement  in  institutions  for  the 
le. 

ore  than  one  third  of  all  the  patients  now 
Jr  mental  hospitals  are  elderly  people 
ified  as  suffering  from  senile  dementia, 
vast  majority  of  these  200,000  are  actu- 
victims  of  arteriosclerosis  or  hardening 
e  arteries,  a  disease  for  which,  until  re- 
y.  there  was  virtually  nothing  that  doc- 
could  do. 

r  within  the  last  few  years,  researchers 
been  going  after  arteriosclerosis  not  as  a 
:al  disease  but  rather  as  a  nutritional  and 
ibolic  disturbance.  Even  the  limited  re- 
ft so  far  carried  out  is  yielding  impor- 
results.  It  has  developed  much  evidence, 
xample,  which  indicates  that  hardening 
e  arteries  is  actually  caused  by  deposits 
lolesterol  within  the  blood-vessel  walls. 
:ting  upon  this  new  knowledge,  many 
icians  are  attempting  to  slow  down  the 
ress  of  arteriosclerosis  by  putting  their 
:nts  upon  diets  containing  little,  if  any, 

milk,  butter  or  cheese.  Early  reports  on 
work  are  most  promising.  As  yet,  how- 

they  do  not  know  why  some  people  can 
hese  foods  in  unlimited  quantities  with- 
11  effects,  while  in  others  they  localize  as 
sits  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain. 
1  further  research  there  is  reason  to  hope 
most  cases  of  insanity  from  arterioscle- 

can  be  prevented.  Even  some  of  those 
;e  minds  have  already  been  affected 
it  yet  have  the  course  of  their  disease 
rsed  by  .  a  physical  treatment  which 
d  correct  their  faulty  metabolism. 

all  mental  diseases,  none  exacts  a 
ter  toll  than  schizophrenia.   It  strikes 
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■  i-  \R  .'ill.  1   m  ,u   this  dchuman 
tion  strikes  down  its  tens  ol  ihousam 
counting  for  more  than  one  iiiih  ol  all  new 
adiiiissionslonieiiialliospii.il,    \   miall  per- 
centage eventually  recovei     ponl  in 
I  ndei   ideal  1  onditions  nearly    10  pi 
may  be  restored,  al    leasl    foi   .1   time,  b) 
elei  tro  shock   treatment,    Yel    so  many  are 
incurable  by  any  known   method  ol 
ment  that,  right  now,  schizophr 
for  well  over  half  of  all  the  patients  in  our 
mi  11i.1l  institutions! 

The  cost  of  just  feeding,  housing  and  guard- 
ing this  pile-up  of  unfortunates  saddles  a 
burden  of  more  than  $250,000,000  a  yeai 
upon  our  taxpayers.  Before  the  last  of  the 
schizophrenics  now  in  our  mental  ho 
will  have  died,  we  shall  have  spenl  upon 
them  not  lor  cure,  but  merely  for  custody 
at  least  $5,000,000,000.  And,  obviously,  by 
that  time  we'll  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
ol  new  eases  lo  contend  with. 

Thus     a     break- 

1  v-     ■  ■   •    .  '       1  hrough    t  oward   a 

-  1       ph)  sical    cure    foi 

schizophrenia    would 

provide    the    11  < 

ch  payofl  in  all 
medical  history,  not 
alone  in  termsof  cold, 
haul,  countable  tax 
savings  but  especially 
in  the  vastly  more 
important  currencyof 
human  happiness  and 
welfare.  But  what  are 
the  chances  for  such 
a  break? 
they  seemed  excellent 
research  ol  Moore  and 
Noguchi  had  indicated  the  spirochete  ol 
syphilis  as  the  cause  of  paresis,  scores  ol 
bright  young  pathologists  whipped  out  then 
most  powerful  microscopes  and  went  to 
work  on  the  brains  of  schizophrenics.  But 
they  were  doomed  to  disappointment  Hun- 
dreds—and. ultimately,  thousands  of  post- 
mortem dissections  revealed  no  abnormality 
of  brain  structure,  no  deterioration  ol  cells, 
no  villainous  germ  that  might  be  studied  and 
attacked  and  routed.  The  standpatters  who 
had  been  so  wrong  about  the  psychogenesis 
of  paresis  seemed  to  be  dead  right  when  they 
said  the  same  thing  about  schizophrenia. 

Yet.  within  the  last  decade,  new  and  re- 
fined means  of  research  have  greatly  altered 
this  disappointing  picture.  One  of  the  first 
leads  was  developed  at  the  Worcester  Foun- 
dation for  Experimental  Biology,  by  a  team 
of  scientists  who.  at  the  start,  weren't  think- 
ing of  mental  disease  at  all.  They  were  work- 
ing, instead,  at  the  behest  of  the  Navy,  on 
the  problem  of  how  to  select  the  best  recruits 
for  training  as  naval  aviators. 

Drs.  Gregory  Pincusand  Hudson  I  [oagland 
went  about  their  work  by  first  studying  men 
who  had  already  become  pilots.  They  found 
that  the  best  men,  when  put  under  the  stress 
of  prolonged  flying,  tired  only  slowly.  Under 
stress,  their  adrenal  glands  came  to  their  aid 
and  poured  into  their  blood  streams  a  host  of 
hormones  that  warded  off  fatigue.  But  oth- 
ers, the  men  who  did  poorly  in  training  or 
combat,  showed  unusual  fatigue  patterns; 
patterns  that  tied  up  directly  with  the  ab- 
normal sluggish  responses  of  their  adrenal 
glands. 

As  the  war  ended,  the  Worcester  research 
shifted.  Now  they  were  studying  the  re- 
sponses of  the  adrenals  to  stresses  of  all  sorts. 
Up  at  the  State  Hospital,  they  were  given  a 
few  basement  rooms  to  set  up  their  stress- 
causing  machinery:  pursuit  meters,  cold 
boxes,  hot  boxes  and  a  swarm  of  other  devices. 


The  tractor  of  an  Oklahoma  farmer 
broke  down  in  the  mud  one  day.  He 
went  to  his  barn  for  chains  and  a 
shovel.  As  he  crossed  the  field  a 
neighbor  called,  "Having  a  little  trou- 
ble, Charlie?"  He  replied,  "Nope — no 
trouble  at  all.  I  don't  call  anything 
trouble  I  can  fix." 


Forty  years  ago 
After  the  brilliant 
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Testing  healthy  men  and  women,  they 
found  that  any  sort  of  stress,  physical  or 
mental,  always  caused  increased  adrenal  ac- 
tivity. When  they  gave  the  same  tests  to 
some  of  the  hospital  inmates,  they  found  the 
same  sort  of  response.  But  when  they  tested 
schizophrenics,  they  got  unexpected  results. 
Most  of  the  time,  the  schizo's  adrenals  failed 
to  respond. 

These  patients,  who  had  succumbed  in 
bizarre  fashion  to  the  ordinary  stresses  of 
life,  showed  not  only  a  mental  difference 
from  the  normal.  In  their  response  to  stress 
and  in  their  adrenal  output,  the  long-sought 
physical  difference  had  turned  up. 

Here  was  a  new  lead  against  schizophrenia; 
one  so  hot  that  again  the  direction  of  research 
was  deflected.  Pincus  and  Hoagland  began  a 
long  series  of  tests  which  eventually  proved 
that,  even  at  rest,  most  schizophrenics  showed 
adrenal-hormone  production  different  from 
that  of  normals.  Their  beat-up  glands  seemed 
unable  to  produce  certain  hormones.  Others 
they  produced  in  abnormal  quantities. 

One  result  of  this  work  lias  already  afforded 
a  pay-off  for  many  schizophrenics.  For  it  was 
found  that  the  more  nearly  normal  a  pa- 
tient's adrenal  activity,  the  better  seemed  to 
be  his  chances  of  recovery  under  electro- 
shock  treatment.  At  Worcester  and  at  a  few 
other  mental  hospitals,  adrenal-responsivity 
tests  have  been  used  to  guide  psychiatrists  in 
the  selection  of  patients  for  electro-shock 
therapy. 

Another  result  of  the  Pincus-Hoagland 
work  was  the  series  of  adrenal-removal  oper- 
ations performed  upon  schizophrenics  by  the 
Huggins-Apler  team  at  Chicago.  Here  were 
cancer-stricken  patients  whose  adrenals  might 
be  well  removed,  in  any  event.  Why  not.  the 
doctors  reasoned,  see  whether  the  operation 
would  affect  not  merely  their  cancer  but  their 
mental  balance  as  well? 

It  was  one  thing  to  ask  this  question; 
finite  another  to  get  permission  to  perform 
even  a  single  operation.  For.  once  the  adre- 
nals were  removed,  each  patient  would  be 
dependent,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  upon  regu- 
lar dosage  with  expensive  cortisone.  Ulti- 
mately, after  the  university  put  up  more 
lhan  $100,000  to  guarantee  future  care,  six 
patients  were  made  available  for  the  crucial 
operation. 

As  you  already  know,  one  man  improved 
enough  after  total  adrenalectomy  to  justify 
his  return  to  life  outside  the  hospital.  An- 
other patient,  an  elderly  woman  with  cancer 
of  the  breast,  had  been  a  babbling,  assaultive, 
incontinent  schizophrenic  for  forty-six  years. 
After  her  operation,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
decades,  she  was  able  to  talk  coherently,  to 
make  her  bed  and  to  bathe  herself.  Her  im- 
provement lasted  for  four  months.  Then, 
slowly,  she  relapsed  into  her  old  state. 

Two  others,  after  operation,  showed  wide 
swings  of  mood.  Their  complete  withdrawal 
was  replaced  by  periods  of  elation  and  com- 
munication with  attendants  and  doctors,  al- 
ternating with  violent  manic  periods.  Gradu- 
ally, as  the  months  went  by,  these  swings 
damped  out  and  they,  too,  fell  back  into  the 
schizophrenic  pattern. 

The  last  two  patients  showed  no  change, 
despite  their  operations. 

The  men  who  guided  this  experiment  are 
the  first  to  point  out  the  marked  limitations 
of  its  results.  True  enough,  removal  of  the 
adrenals  failed  completely  to  affect  two  cases. 
It  produced  only  transient  and  limited  re- 
sults in  two  others. 

But  there  remained  the  woman  who  came 
out  of  the  shadows  for  a  few  months  after 
forty-six  years  of  confinement.  And  there  re- 
mained the  miracle  of  the  man  who  walked 
out  through  the  hospital  doors. 

On  the  basis  of  these  limited  results  after 
operation  upon  almost  hopeless  cases,  the 
mental-hospital  authorities  in  Massachusetts 
have  authorized  similar  tests  at  Worcester. 
There,  two  patients  with  hopeless  cancer  and 
schizophrenia  have  already  been  operated 
upon;  others  are  scheduled  for  such  opera- 
tions in  the  near  future.  In  New  York,  too, 
at  the  Psychiatric  Institute  attached  to 
Columbia  Medical  Center,  a  similar  series  of 
test  adrenalectomies  are  being  planned  un- 
der Dr.  Nolan  D.  C.  Lewis. 


It  is  not  probable  that  total  adrenalectomy 
will  be  widely  used  in  any  mass  attack  upon 
schizophrenia.  Far  more  likely,  as  a  result  of 
the  work  already  under  way  and  much  more 
that  must  yet  be  done,  will  be  the  ultimate 
development  of  some  treatment  to  modify 
glandular  malfunction  before  schizophrenia 
closes  in,  or  to  treat  it,  by  hormone  adminis- 
tration, in  its  early  stages. 

Yet.  whatever  the  outcome  of  further 
experiments,  the  door  to  a  physical  under- 
standing of  the  greatest  of  mental-disease 
mysteries  has  been  opened  ...  if  only  by  a 
hairbieadth-wide  crack. 

But  when  will  it  be  pried  wide  open?  How 
long  will  it  be  before  the  heirs  of  the  men  who 
eliminated  Mad  Hatters,  who  ended  pellagra, 
who  have  all  but  wiped  out  paresis,  can  give 
us  equal  achievements  against  the  mental 
maladies  that  fill  our  hospitals  today? 

The  answer  to  this  question,  unfortu- 
nately, is  not  to  be  found  in  the  research 
laboratories.  The  sad  truth  is  that  there  are 
only  a  handful  of  scientists  working  full  time 
on  research  against  the  mental  diseases.  No 
other  field  of  research  receives  less  financial 
support  than  this  attack  against  mental  ill- 
ness. 

Against  cancer,  we  have  spent  more  than 
$160,000,000,  in  public  and  private  research 
funds,  since  1938.  Against  polio,  heart  dis- 
ease, diabetes,  cerebral  palsy,  muscular  dys- 
trophy, tuberculosis  and  a  score  of  other  dis- 
eases, both  government  and  voluntary  funds 
have  been  available  in  terms  of  many  mil- 
lions every  year.  Vast  institutions  have  been 
devoted  solely  to  such  specialized  research. 
Brilliant  young  scientists  have  been  attracted 
to  each  of  these  fields. 

To  take  care  of  mental-disease  victims, 
our  states  and  the  Federal  Government 
spend  over  half  a  billion  dollars  annually. 
Yet,  for  1953,  funds  for  research  against 
these  infinitely  costly  maladies  total  less 
than  $3,000,000;  barely  three  fifths  of  a  cent 
out  of  every  dollar  we  spend  just  feeding  and 
housing  ilie  patients  we  do  not  know  how  to 
cure. 

Most  of  this  small  and  utterly  insufficient 
sum  comes  from  the  Federal  Government's 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Un- 
doubtedly both  the  Federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments ought  to  spend  much  more  sup- 
porting research  in  the  hope  of  soon  spending 
much  less  to  support  mental  patients  in  their 
veterans'  and  state  hospitals. 

Bit  there  is  another  missing  link  that 
hampers  research  against  mental  disease. 
For  there  exists  no  counterpart,  in  this  field, 
of  the  vast  and  effective  voluntary  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis  and  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  through  which  the  public  has  will- 
ingly placed  its  own  contributions  at  the 
service  of  scientific  researchers. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health.  But  its  fund-raising 
ability  has  been  limited,  its  membership 
small,  its  efforts  in  the  field  of  research  re- 
stricted to  the  administration  of  one  fund 
that  has  never  totaled  more  than  $100,000  a 
year.  Either  this  organization  or  some  other 
must  soon  assume  the  task  of  putting  peo- 
ple's dollars  at  the  command  of  research 
scientists. 

Scientific  research  has  proved  its  vast 
power  against  mental  illness.  It  has  wiped 
out  several  of  the  worst  mental  diseases.  It 
has  reduced  some  others  almost  to  the  van- 
ishing point.  It  has  provided  our  psychia- 
trists with  the  most  effective  tools  they  now 
use  against  the  remaining  mental  diseases. 
Despite  derision  from  some  standpatters  and 
lack  of  financial  support,  it  has  developed  a 
score  of  leads  that  give  justifiable  hope  for 
further  rapid  progress. 

The  one  thing  it  really  needs  today  is  pub- 
lic support,  mobilized  for  it  by  a  nationwide 
Association  Against  Mental  Disease.  Given 
such  a  channel,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
public  will  again  prove— as  it  has  in  the  bat- 
tles against  polio,  tuberculosis  and  cancer— 
that  it  is  willing  to  put  its  dimes  and  its  dol- 
lars on  the  line  for  an  all-out  scientific  effort 
to  wipe  out  the  greatest  scourge  of  all,  the 
diseases  that  clutch  and  cripple  the  mind. 

THE  END 
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By  GLADYS  TABEK 

tIDSUMMER  days  are  hottest,  heal 
is  heavy  on  fields  and  heavy  over  the 
>ds.  The  golden  trumpet  of  the  sun 
trs  out  a  brassy  splendor  early  in  the 
'.  Leaves  hang  limp  on  deep  branches 
.'ii  the  emerald  voices  of  the  frogs  sound 
ted  aloni;  the  pond's  damp  edge.  The 
n  is  full  of  those  cinnamon  spo'ts'fhat 
experts  say  are  a  fungus,  but  that  al- 
ps increase  mightily  in  the  heat. 
lie  sky  is  simply  wonderful,  deeper  and 
her  off  than  at  any  other  time,  a  burn- 
silken  blue.  The  birds  keep  very  early 
rning  hours  and  come  again  in  the  pale 
let  of  dusk;  they  are  quiet  in  the  hottest 
trs. 

fow  and  then,  when  the  thermometer 
lbs  and  climbs  like  the  mouse  running 
the  ckvk.  I  take  what  I  call  my  pencil- 
rpeninu  day.  I  turn  my  back  on  the 
isehold  chores;  on  beans  waiting  to  be 
<ed,  blanched  and  frozen;  on  silver  un- 
ished;  on  piled-up  letters  to  answer.  I 
re  a  quiet  breakfast  on  the  terrace  with 
coddled  egg  neat  and  trim  in  its  blue 
cer.  I  read  what  John  Mason  Brown  has 
say  in  the  Saturday  Review,  I  toss  the 
her  rabbit  a  few  times  for  Especially 

take  time  to  look  at  the  butterflies 
tering  over  the  delphinium;  surely  noth- 
can  be  lighter  than  a  butterfly !  Maybe 

hummingbird  will  come,  a  beating  ec- 
sy.  When  I  go  in.  I  stack  the  eggcup,  the 
on,  the  coffee  cup. 

wander  around  the  house,  gathering  up 

pencils  by  the  phone,  by  the  laundry 
,  by  the  bulletin  board,  on  the  desks.  I 
ry  them  out  and  sharpen  them  in  the 
ly  old  sharpener.  Then  I  throw  away  a 
'  outdated  lists  on  the  spindle.  I  clip  a 

recipes  from  the  magazines,  and  stop 
read  a  story.  I  sew  the  button  back  on 

linen  dress. 

Ifter  a  day  of  such  inconsequential  do- 
s,  I  carry  a  tray  to  the  barbecue  and 
rt  myself  to  the  extent  of  a  small  brisk 


lire  in  the  grill.  I  urge  Jill  to  give  over  the 
weeding  and  lake  a  swim  in  the  pond. 
When  the  lire  dies  down,  the  plump  ham- 
burgers in  on.  the  buns  toast  to  a  browny 
gold.  The  good  smell  of  coffee  uses  from  the 
old  enamel  put.  Tomorrow,  1  promise,  I 
shall  go  back  to  my  responsibilities,  but 
how  nice  has  been  my  pencil-sharpening 
day! 

For  the  Fourth  of  July  we  invest  in 
plenty  of  sparklers,  a  lew  Hares  and  one  or 
two  of  the  things  that  make  blue  stai 
the  pond  if  they  go  off  Secretly  the  chil- 
dren are  not  too  grown  up  to  wish  for  loud 
banging  fireworks,  but  pin  wheels  are  fun 
too  \nd  1  do  not  like  the  idea  of  explo- 
sives; the  world  has  too  many  of  them 
already. 

We  sit  by  the  pond,  Steve  and  Olive. 
Alice  and  Margaret,  the  children  and  the 
house  miests.  while  the  fireworks  spread 
their  transient  brilliance  against  the  night. 
I  like  to  wander  around  waving  a  sparkler. 
It  reminds  me  of  when  I  was  little,  pretend- 
ing the  sparkler  was  my  fairy  wand  and 
what  that  wouldn't  do' 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  growing  up  means 
losing  the  magic.  But  we  still  have  mo- 
ments which  help  to  illuminate  the  sober 
country  of  adulthood.  Thai's  a  comfort. 
There  are  those  moments  when  suddenly 
everything  has  a  shining  look,  when  anxie- 
ties vanish,  sorrow  fades,  tear  diminishes. 

If  we  cherish  such  moments,  we  cannot 
lose  them,  even  after  the  starry  white  lire 
has  actually  gone,  and  of  our  private  spar- 
kler only  a  dark  si  ill  stem  remains.  The 
smile  in  a  friend's  eyes,  the  special  kind 
that  says.  "Oh  it's  you  I'm  glad."  Or  the 
sight  of  a  very  small  spaniel  bucketing 
across  the  yard  just  lo  be  near  you.  or  the 
sharp  admonition  to  hurry  up  with  the 
peanut  butter  that  a  small  firm  chickadee 
utters  on  a  snowy  morning.  ( )r  the  feel  of  a 
rose  petal  when  the  petals  fall  and  you 
gather  them  in  your  hand.  Or  the  sound  of 
Beethoven's   Ninth    beating    against    old 
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hand-hewn  beams  at  night.  Such  moments 
arc  the  store  of  treasures. 

There  are  people  who  feel  the  cocker  is 
just  a  small  affectionate  house  dog,  but  my 
mini  mat  ion  for  dog-of-the-year  goes  to  a 
small  four-year-old  parti-colored  cocker 
named  Penny.  My  friend  Lucie  DeGreen.  of 
Second  Fiddle  Ranch  in  Arizona,  came  into 
the  kitchen  to  get  breakfast  for  herself  and 
her  four-year-old  daughter.  She  got  out  the 
orange  juice  from  the  refrigerator,  got  the 
bread  for  toast,  and  then  Penny  scratched  to 
get  in,  was  admitted,  and  instantly  stiffened, 
walked  slowly  under  the  table  to  the  refrig- 
erator. Suddenly  a  rattle  sounded,  like  an 
alarm  clock  going  off,  says  Lucie.  She  and 
Pam  walked  out  on  the  tops  of  the  furni- 
ture. Penny  stayed  just  out  of  reach,  but 
;ept  the  snake  coiled  and  buzzing.  She  held 
the  snake  this  way  for  two  solid  hours  until 
the  "snake  men"  arrived.  The  rattler  was 
over  five  feet  long  ' 

Let  nobody  try  to  tell  me  dogs  don't  think. 
Penny  was  smart  enough  to  figure  she 
couldn't  rush  the  snake  and  get  bitten,  but 
she  must  not  let  it  get  at  her  family  either. 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  cockers 
are  not  supposed  to  be  snake  killers  or  as 
aggressive  as  terriers.  Lucie  says  that  she  felt 
so  confident  of  Penny's  protection  that  she 
didn't  even  feel  frightened,  until  it  was  all 
i  iver. 

This  is  the  season  when  so  many  people 
take  their  vacation.  Cars  from  every  state  go 
by  our  little  village,  rushing  madly  so  they 
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cannot  really  see  the  exquisite  detail  on  our 
two  old  white  churches. 

The  cars  I  like  to  see  best  have  an  eager 
dog  sniffing  the  traveled  air.  I  know  these 
are  happy  people,  the  kind  I  would  like  to 
know.  When  a  dog  is  part  of  the  family  most 
of  the  year,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  dump  him  in  a 
kennel.  If  he  is  not  well  behaved  enough  to 
travel,  that  is  not  his  fault,  but  his  owner's. :  '-- 
He  should  be.  A  clean  blanket  or  pillow 
which  is  his  own  should  be  tucked  in.  When 
he  is  left  in  the  car.  he  has  his  own  bed  to  lie 
on.  A  plastic  water  bowl  and  a  feeding  dish 
and  a  bag  of  whatever  food  he  likes  can  go  I 
under  the  seat.  A  fresh  drink  of  water  on  a  t 
hot  day  is  fine  while  the  family  has  soft 
drinks.  More  and  more  hotels  and  motels  ac- 
cept dogs  and  more  and  more  will  as  well- 
behaved  dogs  travel. 

Some  cats  like  to  travel,  too,  but  if  a  cat 
really  hates  riding,  as  Esme  and  Tigger  al- 
ways have,  it  is  best  to  let  it  stay  with 
neighbors,  preferably  let  it  stay  at  home  and 
have  some  friend  come  in  to  take  care  of  it. 

July  nights  are  for  cats,  sitting  on  the 
fenceposts  and  looking  at  the  moon.  They 
think  age-old  thoughts,  their  eyes  are  dreamy. 
None  of  this  rushing  about  for  nothing. 

The  moon  has  a  special  splendor,  like  the i  i 
moon  over  a  quiet  sea.  The  pond  is  very  dark: 
except  where  the  silver  path  crosses  it.  AIL 
the  stars  are  leaning  out  of  the  sky. 

A  warm  summer  night  is  a  fine  time  to  sit^ 
out  under  trees  and  listen  to  the  stillness.  For 
"summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date." 
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"They'll  carry  the  things  themselves.  Just 
load  them  for  me,  please." 

As  I  drove  toward  the  Spurney  farm  I 
knew  it  to  be  entirely  within  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  soon  I  might  be  driving  home 
again  with  my  offerings  untied.  But  this 
time  at  least  I  would  know  I  had  made  an 
earnest  effort. 

I  went  directly  to  the  house.  The  door 
opened  before  I  had  knocked  and  I  was  in 
the  dark,  uncomfortable  room  of  the  Spurney 
house.  It  was  cold  in  there,  for  there  was  little 
fire  and  there  was  a  place  where  ceiling  and 
wall  conjoined  through  which  I  could  see  a 
streak  of  sullen  sky.  The  boy,  Tippy,  was 
huddled  close  to  the  low  flames  and  Mrs. 
Shieldstone  sat  upon  a  barrel  repairing  a 
broken  -hoe.  Aloft  on  the  ladder  top  perched 
Mockingbird  and  her  banjo,  and  when  I 
greeted  them  she  responded  with  a  polite 
chord. 

I  addressed  myself  to  Mrs.  Shieldstone. 
"Madam."  I  said,  "I  have  brought  warm 
clothing  for  all  of  you.  I  am  not.  believe  me, 
interested  m  playing  the  role  of  village  phi- 
anthropist  nor  do  I  expect  thanks.  It  is  only 
that  I  cannot  see  the  sense  of  having  two 
cloak-  while  another  girl  freezes." 

Mrs.  Shieldstone  did  not  reply. 

I  said.  "Is  it  that  I  am  a  Northerner?  Is 
that  why  you  reject     — " 

"I  have  rejected  you  and  your  offerings 
'  >r  one  reason  only.  Charity  is  a  curious 
thing,  young  lady.  It  strengthens  those  who 
give  and  weakens  those  who  receive." 

"Not  so." 

"How  would  you  know?" 

"How  would  you?" 

"I  am  older.  I  have  observed  long  and 
well.  There  is  no  individual  who  does  not 
soften  and  in  due  course  rot  beneath  the 
benevolent  flow  of  warm,  sympathetic  tears." 

The  door  opened  and  the  old  man  came  in 
bearing  with  him  an  agonizing  blast  of  the 
cold  outside. 

"Why  are  you  here?"  she  asked  him. 

"Brandon  has  gone  out  with  the  farm 
woman.  I  was  there  when  she  left.  I  will  be 
there  when  she  comes  back."  And  he  took  his 
place  in  the  corner  and  sat  with  his  chin  upon 
lus  chest. 

I  said,  "Mrs.  Shieldstone.  I  think  you 
should  confer  with  your  friends  here  regard- 
in  g  the  warm  clothes  I  have  brought." 

She  looked  from  the  corner  to  the  fireside, 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  back  to  me. 
"There  is  full  agreement." 


"That  the  clothes  are  to  be  refused?" 

"  We  would  rather  be  strong  than  warm.", 

"You  will  be  dead,  all  of  you."  I  told  her.( 
"You  cannot  live  in  this  weather " 

"We  will  try  and  we  will  succeed.  Would- 
you  excuse  us  now  ? ' ' 

"No.  Not  quite  yet."  I  said.  "I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  think  you  are  unbelievably- 
selfish.  You  may  live,  but  you  have  two 
young  people  and  a  man  for  whom  you  are  in?. 
some  way  responsible.  By  what  right  do  you,, 
choose  illness  and  death  for  these  people?"? 

She  looked  at  me  with  her  stony  eyes  and: 
she  said,  "Do  you  always  speak  without. 
knowing  anything  of  what  you're  saying? 
Our  road  is  very  long,  young  woman.  We 
must  accustom  ourselves  to  traveling  hghli 
with  no  encumbrances.  We  must  learn  tc  I 
live  with  cold  and  hunger." 

I  had  had  enough  of  her  and  her  oblique 
references  to  things  she  wished  me  not  toi 
understand.  I  said.  "What  are  you  about 
Mrs.  Shieldstone?  What  leads  you  to  seno 
these  people  out  to  freeze?  Why  are  not  aiJ 
of  you  home  where  you  belong?" 

There  was  silence  and  the  cold  crept  closei 
to  us  and  I  felt  it  in  my  bones.  And  when  1  i 
looked  around  me  all  glances  were  turned  or  \ 
Mrs.  Shieldstone. 

"You  spoke  of  home,"  Mrs.  Shieldstone 
said.  "What  do  you  imagine  our  homes  are 
like,  miss?  Like  yours?  All  warm  and  cozy 
and  in  one  fine  piece?  We  had  such  homes 
We  have  them  no  more.  One  day  we  will  re- 
build, but  first  we  have  other  work.  First 
we  must  attend  to  her." 

"To  her?" 

"You  know  of  whom  I  speak." 

"  I  know  of  whom  but  not  of  what.  Are 
you  going  to  tell  me?" 

Again  her  eyes  went  from  corner,  to  fire- 
place, to  ladder  top  and  I  saw  an  almost  im-_ 
perceptible  nod  from  each  of  the  three.  The 
woman  said,  "Last  spring,  if  you  remember 

there  was  still  war  in  the  land  "  Anc 

suddenly  the  cold  reached  her  and  she  coulc 
not  speak  but  sat  shivering  upon  the  barre  i 
and  she  drew  her  shawl  tightly  about  hei 
and  lowered  her  face  into  its  folds. 

"It  was  spring  and  the  war  was  not  don( 
yet,"  the  old  man  said.  "Your  General  Sher 
man  was  acoming  and  in  our  town " 

The  banjo  sounded  a  crashing  chord  anc 
silenced  him.  Mockingbird  took  up  the  story . 

"  IIY  had  nothing  left  hut  yo/tns.  hoys  and  oh 
men 
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in,  <  aptain  Shieldstont  came  home  lo  us. 

then 
,  taught  them  to  fight  so  oui  town  they  could 

save 
ill  (i  woman  named  Brandon  du    eat  h  man 
ave." 

\imI  after  Lhal  nobodj    ;pokc  foi  quite  a 
e   1 1  w.i  Mi     Shieldsti mc  who  broke  the 
no       rhelyi  ic  somewhal  i     i         lies  Ihe 
ed    "I  lei  eyes  wenl  from  I  ippj 
man   "  n  i>  re  were  Lwo  lurvivoi 

ND  I   stood  there  trembling  in  the  cold 

I  remembei  ing  the  Noi  th  t  Carolina  I  had 
ured  one  daj  as  I  stood  with  Brandy  at 
ba;  side.  The  cabins  and  the  (ire  bi  i  hi 

mis  and  she   had   spoken  ol    the   suppei 

oke  1 1  in"  to  the  sky. 

"Ii   was  the  town's  life  al   stake,"  Mrs. 

ieldsLonc  said.  "It  was  the  town's  plan, 

:  town's  secret .  We  did  not  know  until  loo 

c  that  Brandon  had  a  lover  who  was  an 

icer  m  the  Northern  army." 

i     lid       i i  plan  vengeance  against 

[te  officer?  You  must  remember  that  it  was 
is  duty,  Ins  sworn 

\li  Shieldstone  said,  "We  hold  nothing 
.ainst  Com  ail  Coberlcy.  From  him  we 
•uld  expect  011K  what  we  received.  From 
•r  we  weic  eni itk  il  to  lo\ ally." 

A  sigh  of  thanksgiving  escaped  me.  I  would 
>t  have  to  fight  them  and  1  was  relieved,  for 
ley  weie  people  ol  i nr  w  ei  v n i"  purpose. 

1  do  nol  know  if  you  will  understand  the 
lings  the  old  man  told  me.  In  all  candor  I 
m  I    ay  that   I   find 

impossible  t<>  grasp 
le  plan  of  war.  he  il 
a   a    seale    howevei 
rgeor  small.  The  old 
ian  spokeof  the  town 
ul  where  it  lay  and 
iw  lie  and  his  lei  low 
iwnsmen  had  turned 
it  to  save  it.  Silent 
id    concealed     t  hex- 
id  waited  in  a  hollow 
ir  the  Federal  soldiers 
i  pass.  The  plan  had 
■en  to  trap  them  be- 
veen   the  town   and 
s  defenders.  Everything  had  depended  upon 
■crecy  and  surprise.  The  odds  had  been  but 
iree  to  one  against  Captain  Shieldstone's 
olunteers,  and  had  the  element  of  surprise 
Dt  been  lost  they  might  have  prevailed  and 
ived  their  town. 

"Only  they  wasn't  surprised,  the  Yankees 
asn't."  the  old  man  ended.  "They  knowed 
here  we  was  and  they  just  rid  right  down 
n  us  from  all  sides.  They'd  been  warned." 

"They  burned  every  house  but  one," 
ippy  said.  "Every  house  but  hers.  And  they 
illed  every  man  who  fought  against  them 
ccepting  you." 

"And  you,"  Mockingbird  said. 

The  hoy  laughed  shortly.  "I  only  count 
le  old  man  as  coming  through  alive,"  he 
lid.  "But  what  I'm  getting  at  is  this:  They 
ad  a  bridge  to  take  and  they  was  in  the  sol- 
ier  business.  I  hate  'em,  but  I  ain't  mad  at 
m.  if  you  see  what  I  mean.  With  her.  it's 
ifferent.  We  trusted  her." 

They  were  silent  again,  thinking  how  they 
ad  trusted  her  and  how  wrong  they  had 
sen  to  do  so. 

"It  is  a  wonder  that  no  one  killed  her."  I 
nd. 

"There  was  talk  of  such,"  Mrs.  Shield- 
one  said,  "but  I  won  my  point.  1  was  not 
>r  it.  Some  prayed  that  she  would  die.  But  I 
rayed  for  her  to  live." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Why?"  The  stony  eyes  looked  away 
om  me.  "When  death  strikes  it  is  the  end 
f  suffering.  I  did  not  want  Brandon  to  die 


The  haul  i  filled  will 

determination  and    I  d   thai 

had  been 
leai  n  all  lhal  !  now  foi  hoi  pin 

1111  of  B  loin  loundei 

land  Brandon  .1    I    mdi  1 

I  said,  "  "i  on  could  noi  h  1  fui  i It- 

errand   Youi  proji 

feeling,   imagination, 

Mi        hieli  11,    |, 

and  bl I    We  v 

Will    come    lo    <{ii.nl    nl  |,u|    wt. 

will 

"She 
that  I  know  hoi  hetlei  1  ban  yo 

I  looked  from  one  lo  I  I  saw 

that  tlie-.  recogni  erl  1115  im  1  rilj  even  as 
thej  rejected  m  ent. 

I  here  is  no  one  loially  w  it  bom  feeling  " 
Mis.  Shieldstoni 

"  Ni  iw  I  am  sun  nol  know   l',i  mi 

don  "  I  turned  to  tin  |  hml., 

•  ill  "i  Did  you  ever  have  1 

her  In  lore  the  betrayal r  You  foui  who  would 
be  bet  lei  employed  in  givin  youi  enei  gy 
and  cleverness  lo  Ihe  ruined  town  your  men 
died  io  defend." 

"  Thai  will  come  lalei ."  Mrs  Shieldstone 
said,  "aflet  rilled  with  their  mur- 

deress. And  we  will  see  hci  suffei     II. 
we  waul      we  want  lo  see  hoi   suffei 

I  said.  "  You  are  judging  hoi  react  ions  by 
whal  your  own  would  be  bad  you  committed 
a  foul  crime.  Can't  you  see  that  you  are  deal- 
ing with  a  woman  who  does  nol  think  01  foel? 
A  woman  who  cannot  experience  suffering?" 
"Nonesucln 
Mrs.  Shieldstone  said. 
"All  women  can  sui- 
ter, bul  to  you  I  will 
say  this:  il  is  possible 
I  hat  somewhere  I  have 
ci  rod  and  il  my  plan 

is  not   .1   ■. d  one   I 

will  lind  a  belter,  but 
we  are  here  to  see  the 
mallei  through  even 
1  hough  11  ci  msumosall 
the  years  ibat   have 

been  allotted  us." 

I  bad  no  more  words 
and  a  feeling  of  de- 
spondency came  upon  me  and  the  cold  which 
had  been  momentarily  dispelled  by  the  beat 
of  argument  came  back  lo  settle  in  my  bones. 
1  turned  and  spoke  my  good-bys  and  even  in 
my  own  ears  my  voice  sounded  so  small  and 
sad  that  I  did  not  wonder  at  Mrs.  Shield- 
stone's  words. 

She  said.  "I  believe  you  sutler  lor  us, 
young  woman." 

"I  do  indeed." 

For  a  moment  she  said  nothing.  Then, 
"You  must  not  think  us  harsh  or  ungrateful. 
I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you." 

"What  sort  of  bargain?" 

"In  future  do  not  seek  to  weaken  our  firm 
resolve  or  to  fill  our  heads  with  doubt  of  the 
excellence  of  our  plan.  In  short*  Elizabeth 
Carpenter,  leave  us  alone."  She  walked  to- 
ward the  black,  cold  fireplace  and  stood  look- 
ing down  at  it,  her  back  to  me. 

I  said,  "Madam,  you  spokeof  a  bargain." 

She  did  not  turn  but  remained  staring  at 
the  black,  dead  leavings  of  the  fire.  "Yes," 
she  said.  "In  return  for  your  abandoning  us 
to  our  zealous  onslaught  upon  the  insensitive 
Brandon  we  will  promise  to  wear  the  warm 
clothing  that  you  have  brought."  Then  to 
the  old  man.  "Go  get  it." 

She  turned  then  and  sought  my  eyes  and 
in  all  honesty  I  must  state  that  no  sudden 
spark  of  kinship  leaped  into  life.  There  was 
no  moment  of  startling  revelation  111  which 
we  realized  that  we  liked  each  other  very 
much  indeed.  But  there  in  the  Spurney  I'arm- 
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had  a  better  plan.  It  is  of  course  simplicity  house,  where  the  cold  was  almost  beyond  en 

self,  but  we  have  already  proved  that  it  will  durance.   I  had  earned  an  acceptance  ol  a 

■ork.  for  soon  after  her  child  was  born  she  kind  and  it  was  a  ureal  experience  lor  me. 
"ied  to  slip  away  from  us.  She  could  not  bear 

ur  constant  presence  reminding  her  of  her  February  was  cold,  but  I  went  rarely  into 

rimes  against  us.   And  all  her  life  we  will  the  blustering  winter  world.  1  stayed  at  my 

ursue  her  and  she  must  live  and  look  at  us  tire  and  read  one  book  after  another.  I  went 

>rever.  We  will  follow  no  matter  whore  she  out  only  when  Aunt   Laurel's  questions  or 

oes.  We  will  haunt  her  till  all  of  us  are  dead  her  puzzled  eyes  drove  me  forth.  I  would  go 

nd  perhaps  even  after  that."  without    desire  or  destination,   bul   always 
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my  horse  took  me  up  the  river  road  toward 
the  bay,  for  he  was  an  inquisitive  beast  and 
he  had  to  know  if  the  Carolinians  still  kept 
their  vengeful  watch.  They  had  not  gone. 
They  were  still  there,  but  I  did  not  pause, 
for  my  questions  and  arguments  were  at  an 
end.  They  had  answered  my  questions  and 
had  rejected  my  arguments. 

At  home  Aunt  Laurel  sewed  and  Powell 
closed  himself  in  the  den  and  worked  upon 
his  documents. 

I  remember  well  the  day  that  the  letter 
arrived.  Had  nothing  come  of  it  I  would  still 
remember,  for  barring  the  letters  she  had 
received  from  Brett  while  he  had  been  at  war 
I  do  not  think  Aunt  Laurel  ever  had  another 
throughout  my  life.  Powell  brought  it  to  her 
from  the  post  office.  She  was  as  amazed  as  I 
when  it  was  handed  to  her.  She  read  it  in  our 
presence  but  without  comment.  She  said 
nothing  that  gave  us  the  slightest  hint  as  to 
the  sender  or  the  contents.  She  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  letter.  That  much  was  clear. 
Even  Powell  noticed  and  though  he  politely 
forbore  to  utter  a  single  query,  his  eyes 
searched  Aunt  Laurel's  face. 

I  envied  him,  for  he  was  not  left  in  sus- 
pense. When  he  went  to  the  den  Aunt  Laurel 
followed. 

Of  course  I  made  an  attempt  to  rind  the 
answers,  but  I  was  unsuccessful.  Aunt  Lau- 
rel's room  was  poor  hunting  ground,  for  she 
was  never  out  of  the  house,  thus  rendering  a 
thorough  search  too  dangerous  to  contem- 
plate. 

My  next  hope  was  Powell  and  I  had  no 
compunctions  about  broaching  the  matter  to 
him. 

"That  letter  Aunt  Laurel  received.  It 
seemed  to  distress  her.  May  I  know  why?" 

Powell  shook  his  head.  "No,  dear.  She 
asked  me  not  to  say." 

I  studied  him  carefully  for  a  sign  that  he, 
too,  was  distressed,  but  there  was  only  a  mild 
case  of  ill  humor  apparent. 

"We  live  as  such  a  close  and  loving  unit, 
Powell,  that  I  cannot  help  but  worry 
that " 

"Don't  worry,"  he  said.  "It's  a  lot  of 
female  nonsense." 

I  accepted  defeat.  All  I  could  do  was  trust 
that  in  one  of  my  quick  charges  upon  Aunt 
Laurel's  room  I  would  come  across  the  letter. 

And  I  often  think  now  of  the  morning  that 
I  awakened  knowing  full  well  that  the  day 
would  be  different  from  others.  This  has 
happened  often  to  me.  This  day  — it  was  a 
Friday,  I  recall  — was  of  that  caliber  and  so  I 
was  not  surprised  to  find  the  servants  con- 
ducting themselves  in  a  manner  that  betrayed 
suppressed  excitement.  I  followed  my  break- 
fast dishes  to  the  kitchen  to  discover,  if  I 
could,  what  had  marked  the  day  with  special 
color  and  flavor. 

In  the  kitchen  I  found  our  staff  almost  too 
busy  to  take  note  of  me.  The  cook  was  short- 
tempered  with  her  helper,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  her  frown  was  only  a  mask  to  con- 
ceal a  rather  lively  pleasure,  that  her  sharp 
words  were  meant  to  cover  the  joy  she  was 
taking  in  her  work. 

"What  are  you  planning  for  dinner?"  I 
asked. 

She  threw  her  hands  in  the  air.  "Really, 
Miss  Elizabeth,  what  a  question !  As  though 
Miss  Carpenter  and  I  haven't  been  over  the 
dinner  plan  a  dozen  times." 

"Have  you?  A  full  dozen  times,  you  say. 
And  what  are  we  having?" 

"Everything,  Miss  Elizabeth.  Everything 
you  can  name.  It  isn't  that  we  have  guests  so 
often  that " 

"Oh,  the  guests,"  I  said  loftily.  "  I  had  for- 
gotten. As  a  matter  of  fact  I've  even  forgot- 
ten their  names." 

She  shook  her  head  and.  added  a  spoonful 
of  sugar  to  the  golden  cake  mix  in  its  bright 
blue  bowl.  "I  can't  help  you  as  to  names. 
Miss  Carpenter  didn't  mention  names  and 
I'm  not  interested  in  who's  coming.  I  would 
just  like  to  know  how  many." 

"Don't  we  know  how  many?" 

She  shrugged.  "Maybe  one.  Maybe  two. 
Maybe  three.  I  don't  know.  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  really." 

"Of  course  not,"  I  said  and  left  the  kitchen. 
Thoughtfully  I  walked  upstairs  and  it  was 
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not  startling  to  find  activity  in  the  linen  1 
room.  Two  of  the  guest  rooms  were  being 
prepared. 

Aunt  Laurel's  voice  came  to  me.  "Be  sure 
the  blue  blankets  aren't  put  on  the  bed  in 

the  pink  room.  And  see  that Oh,  good 

morning,  Liz." 

I  stared  at  my  aunt.  She  was  wearing  bon- 
net, cloak  and  gloves  and  was  evidently  in 
some  haste.  A  glance  out  the  window  revealed 
that  McDonald  was  waiting  for  her  with  the 
family  carriage. 

"My  cleverness  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
you  are  going  out,  Aunt  Laurel." 

"I  won't  be  long,"  she  said  and  rushed 
away  and  I  knew  she  was  on  her  way  to  the  ] 
railroad  station  to  meet  our  guests. 

I  stood  at  the  window  watching  McDonald 
tuck  the  fur  robe  cozily  about  my  aunt  and  I 
did  not  leave  till  the  carriage  was  out  of  sight. 
Then  I  made  a  run  for  my  aunt's  room.*  At j 
last  it  was  safe  to  make  my  search. 

The  desk  yielded  nothing  save  a  heart- 
breaking glimpse  of  a  package  of  old  letters 
tied  with  a  ribbon  from  a  long-dead  bouquet. 
I  apologized  for  disturbing  them  and  moved 
on  to  the  dresser.  It  was  a  tedious  business, 
but  at  last  I  found  the  letter: 

My  dear  Laurel:  Upon  our  return  from 
Europe  last  Thursday  a  singular  communication 
was  awaiting  us  here.  It  came  from  the  farmer, 
Abncr  J.  Fort.  As  a  result  of  his  letter  I  must 
ask  your  kind  consideration.  Would  it  be  pos-1 
sible  for  you  to  meet  us  at  Seaverne  Friday 
morning?  Also  could  you  possibly  put  us  up  for 
the  night?  I  do  not  like  to  impose  upon  you  in, 
this  manner  but,  as  you  know,  only  during  the; 
summer  season  could  we  hope  to  find  either  a 
carriage  for  hire  or  a  hotel  in  which  to  stay. 

You  may  wonder  how  I  know  you  are  at  the 
shore  this  winter.  Well,  Mr.  Fort  mentioned- 
that  you  were  and  now,  my  dear  Laurel,  I  must5 
ask  another  favor.  Do  not  tell  your  niece  that  wei 
are  coming.  I  will  explain  when  I  see  you  butt 
please  remember  that  I  am  trusting  you  to  keepi! 
our  plans  from  Elizabeth.  Thank  you  for  this 
and  for  all  the  inconvenience  that  we  are  bound 
to  cause  you  and  your  brother. 

With  fondest  regards,  I  remain, 

Cordially, 
Evelyn  Coberley 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  my 
pulse  raced  when  I  read  that  letter.  Mrs. 
Coberley  was  coming.  Who  was  coming  with1 
her?  Did  she  use  the  royal  "  we  "?  Or  was  Mr. 
Coberley  coming  too?  Or  Connie?  I  read  the 
letter  three  times  before  1  was  satisfied  that 
Connie  did  not  even  know  of  Mr.  Fort's  let- 
ter His  mother  had  kept  it  from  him  and  was 
coming  to  face  Brandon  by  herself.  Well, 
there  was  no  possible  means  by  which  I 
could  warn  Connie.  Doubtless  he  was  ini 
North  Carolina  seeking  his  beloved  there,  i 
I  wished  desperately  that  he  had  told  his 
mother  how  matters  stood  with  him  and 
Brandon.  Today  Mrs.  Coberley  would  know, 
must  know,  and  the  sorry  affair  would  have 
to  be  presented  to  her  in  the  most  favorable 
light  possible.  Connie  would  have  known 
how  this  could  best  be  done. 

1  glanced  at  the  clock,  picked  up  my  warm  I 
cloak  and  ran  for  the  stable.  I  was  forced  to  I 
ask  Hendon's  help  in  readying  my  horse  and 
carriage.  He  was  put  out  at  my  request.  But 
at  length  I  was  on  my  way,  driving  out  the 
river  road  to  the  house  on  the  bay. 

Today  Mrs.  Shieldstone  stood  at  the 
boundary  line  and  she  wore  Aunt  Laurel's 
old  mantle.  I  waved  and  smiled  but  did  not 
pause  for  conversation. 

I  ran  up  on  the  veranda  and  pushed  open 
the  door  that  had  never  been  locked  since 
Brandon  had  come  to  live  in  the  house. 

She  was  in  the  kitchen  frying  something 
strong- smelling  and  greasy  upon  the  stove. 
She  smiled  at  me  sardonically. 

"Oh,  you  came  back?  What  have  I  done 
now  that  you  don't  care  for,  Miss  Carpenter  ?  " 

I  said,  "I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  the 
Coberleys  are  home  from  Europe." 

"Why,  they  ain't  no  such  thing,"  she  said. 
"If  they  was,  Connie  would  have  been  here 
in  a  flash." 

"That's  what  I  thought  at  first,  but  it  I 
isn't  so.  He  would  go  at  once  to  North  Caro- 
lina. Naturally  he  would  expect  you  to  be 
there.  This  house  was  considered  a  haven 
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taly  in  case  you  wen  unabli  to   tay  ii 
ami  pla<  e  down  thi  re 

"Oh,  Bure  ei gh    rhat'  •■■.  here  he  is  then. 

pell,  he'll  be  here."  she  s.ud  complacentlj 

"  Vi  i,  bul  nol  todaj    I  oday  his  mothei  i 
oming." 

"What!"  She  turned  from  the  stove  and 
stared  hi  me  lli  mothei  '  \\  hal  am  I 
imiiii.i  aj  i"  hei  '  It  he  ain'l  told  hei  aboul 
in,'  \.i  it'    going  i"  be  real  hard  to 

■  I  know    Listen  to  me.  There's  vcrj  In  1 1< 
i : 1 1 1 <    You  vi  i  dressed  in  youi  nicesl     and  1 
mean  youi  nicest,  nol  mum  mosl  seductive 
dress  <  ,i  i  ilir  babj  shining  clean." 

"She's  clean 

••  Fix  youi  haii  so  it's  neal ,  Look  .1    lad) 

like  as  you   possibly  can.   and   don't    laiirh. 

Nol  even  once.  Do  you  licai   me?" 

"And  wlial  do  I  do 

"Tell  hei  straight  out  that  you  love  Con- 
hie  and  1  onnie  loves  you  and  thai  onl>  Ins 
ttluctance  to  hurt  her  has  delayed  Ins  telling 

hei  1  he  whole  stoi  5 ." 

She   looked   at    nie  doubtfully.   "Will   she 

listen?" 

"You  have  to  try.  Speak  quietly  to  hei  in 
the  best  English  you  know.  She's  Connie's 
mother,  remember,  and  sin's  a  well-horn 
lady  and  your  position  is  such  that  you  dare 
not  be  hold  wnli  her." 

"  I  don't  know  as  I 

"You  don't  know  anything  so  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  lake  my  advice.  Go  on 
now.  Get  that  mess  off  the  stove." 

I  ran  to  the  parlor  and  surveyed  it  swiftly. 
Ii  had  not  been  cleaned  since  the  daj  thai 
Mrs.  Shieldstone and  Mockingbird  had  taken 
pity  upon  its  sad  condition.  There  was  not 
time  to  prepare  it  for  Mrs.  Coberley's arrival. 
All  1  could  do  was  to  carry  some  unwashed 
dishes  to  the  kitchen,  brush  up  the  hearth 
and  skim  a  dust  rag  across  the  most  eye- 
catching surfaces.  There  was  no  fire  and  I 
built  one  though  I  felt  foolish  doing  so.  for  1 
had  been   forced   to  swing  one  of  the  lone. 


window     lightly  ajar  The  frying  had  wafted 
11  i  pun:  em  .  into  uh  parloi   and  tin  an  was 
.  with  lood  odoi 

\\  hen  I  had  done  the* 
to  me  that  perhaps  the.  urgeni  •.   had  in ,  n 
unwarranti  d.  Pei 
icst  at  ouj  house  before  coming 

11  y  io  he  readj .  foi  one  could  nol 
be  certain    And  1  thought  it  mosl  unhki  K 
that  Mi     1  ob  rley  would  listen  will 
pathy  to  Brand  or  that  uvi 

sight  oi  1I1,  hal,\  would  movi   In  1    l, hi  there 
was  no  choice    Ii  was  u|x>i  ■  e  that 

Brand)    made    the    best    i m pre    ion    while 
pleading  hei  ca  1 

I  looked  at  hei  II  ii  icall)  win 
down  the  stairs.  And  I  must  tell  von  thai  I 
could  not  cavil  at  what  I  saw.  foi  slit  won  a 
charming  duss  with  lavendei  figure  It  was 
girlish  and  appealing  in  design  and  the  fig- 
ures repealed  the  color  ol  Brand 
had  parted  her  black,  shining  liaii  in  the 
center  and  had  drawn  11  back  simplj  and  1 
thought  that  the  sight  ol  hei   would  melt  I  he 

heart  ol  anyone  alive  with  the  possible  ex 
,  epl  urn  oi  Evelyn  Coberle) 

"  Do  I  look  all  right  ?"  sh< 

I  nodded.  "Remember,  keep  youi  voici 
low.  And  don't  laugh.  That's  important." 

"Can  I  laugh  now?" 

"  Why  should  you  want  to?" 

"Because  you  strike  me  funny.  You  hate 
me  like  poison  and  yet  you're  buzzing  around 
here  like  crazy,  scared  that  I  won't  please 
Mrs.  Coberley.  You  know  what  I  think?" 

1  held  my  breath.  What  did  she  think? 

"  I  think  you're  just  plain  anxious  to  have 
Connie  get  me  like  he  wants  foi  good  and 
all  so  you'll  be  rid  of  me." 

"You're  right,"  I  said.  "You've  guessed 
iu\  secret .  Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  baby. 
Is  she  si  ill  in  the  servants'  sitiin^  room? " 

"Yes."  Brandy  followed  me  and  I  inspected 
the  child.  It  was  doing  splendidly,  1  thought. 
Chubby,  pink-cheeked,  clean. 


■ .  -. . 


Never  Underestimate  the  Power  of  a  Woman ! 
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Where  are  all  the  saiesclerks?  Look  again! 

Today  you  can  often  serve  yourself  faster  and  better  than 
someone  else  can  help  you  —  and  brand  names  are  the  reason! 

In  many  stores  where  you  shop  today,  you  wait  on 
yourself,  make  your  own  selections,  and  never  see  a 
salesclerk!  Or  do  you? 

What  about  the  brand  names  on  the  packages?  In 
some  ways,  they're  probably  the  world's  most  efficient 
saiesclerks.  The  better  you  know  them,  the  more  they 
tell  you  about  what  you're  buying. 

They  tell  you  the  maker's  name,  and  often  his  repu- 
tation. They  tell  you  whether  you've  bought  the 
product  before,  and  whether  it  gave  you  satisfaction. 
Without  brand  names,  you  couldn't  possibly  serve 
yourself  so  quickly,  so  surely,  and  so  satisfactorily. 

And  the  makers,  knowing  we  have  our  choice  of  so 
many  excellent  brands,  such  as  those  advertised  in  this 
magazine,  constantly  compete  to  offer  us  newer,  better 
products  and  values.  So  name  your  brand  —  and  better 
your  brand  of  living! 

BRAND    NAMES    FOUNDATION 

A  Non-Profit  Educational  Foundation     *     37  West  57  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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for 

yourself! 

Picture  proof 

that  Squibb  Angle  Brushes 

clean  your  teeth  better 


To  help  clean  hard-to-get-at-places 

all  Squibb  Toothbrushes  are  bent  like 
your  dentist's  mirror.  Look  for  the  exclu- 
sive Sauihh  angle. 


!'! 


If 


New  Cleaning  Principle.  \ote  how 
the  hundreds  ol  thin  bristles  in  the  new 
"1600*"  Squibb  Angle  Toothbrushes 
make  closer  contact  with  your  teeth  — 
clean  out  crevices  that  coarser  bristles 
seldom  reach.  These  slender,  resilient 
'"1000"  bristles  are  much  easier  on  teeth 
and  gums. 


Look  for  this 

Squibb 

package  at  your  drug  store 


"Pick  it  up,"  I  said. 

"What?  With  this  dress  on?  Suppose  she 
wets  me?  Suppose " 

"  Do  as  I  say.  I  want  to  see  if  she's  clean  all 
over.  Besides,  if  you  have  any  sense  you  will 
let  Mrs.  Coberley  see  you  with  the  child  in 
your  arms.  The  sight  of  you  holding  her 
grandchild  could  be  very  effective." 

"Especially  if  I'm  soaked." 

"Very  well.  Do  as  you  wish,  but  I  urge 
you  to  consider  well  the  emotional  hold  that 
God  has  given  you  upon  Connie's  mother. 
Connie's  child.  There  is  no  greater  case  that 
you  can  present." 

"Oh,  well,  maybe  I'll  kind  of  pick  the  baby 
up  after  I've  talked  awhile  to  her."  She  fell 
silent  then,  considering  that  talk  she  must  to 
Connie's  mother.  "If  he'd  only  told  her 
about  us  so  I  wouldn't  have  to." 

"Yes,  it  is  unfortunate,  but  he  no  doubt 
had  his  reasons.  You  must  try  to  make  Mrs. 
Coberley  willing  to  forgive  — 

"  Why?  "  she  asked.  "  I  don't  care  whether 
she  likes  me  or  not.  I  got  Connie.  What  do  I 
have  to  please  her  for?  " 

"Oh,  you  fool.  Whose  house  are  you  in? 
Don't  you  want  to  stay  here  till  Connie  finds 
you?  Won't  life  be  easier  for  him  if  his 
mother  can  forgive  you  and  learn  to  tolerate 
you?" 

"Yeah,  but " 

"But  nothing.  Remember  the  things  I've 
told  you.  Tell  her  there  is  nothing  you  would 
not  do  for  Connie  and  that  though  he  search 
the  world  he  will  never  again  find  a  love  as 
seliless  and  deep  as  yours." 

And  she  stood  there  in  the  servants'  sit- 
ting room  listening  intently  to  me,  her  lips 
moving  as  she  tried  to  make  my  words  her 
own.  testing  them,  striving  to  capture  them 
so  they  would  be  there  when  needed. 

I  said  good-by  to  her  and  walked  through 
the  kitchen  to  the  main  hall.  I  was  approach- 
ing the  door  when  it  opened  and  there  I  was 
confronting  Mrs.  Coberley. 

She  said  in  a  biting  tone,  "Oh,  Elizabeth, 
you  are  here.  I  asked  your  aunt  where  you 
were  and  she  said  she  had  no  idea." 

"As  indeed  she  had  not,  Mrs.  Coberley,"  I 
responded  coldly.  And  I  looked  steadily  into 
the  eyes  of  this  well-corseted  fat  woman.  "I 
trust  your  journey  was  a  pleasant  one." 

If  there  is  any  joy  in  finding  yourself  an 
adult  it  comes  when  you  see  a  bullying, 
middle-aged  female  suddenly  realize  that  she 
must  treat  you  in  a  mannerly  fashion. 

"Why  er  yes!  Thank  you.  It  is  nice  to 
see  you,  Elizabeth.  How  well  you  are  looking." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Coberley.  May  I  return 
the  compliment?  Don't  you  want  to  close 
the  door  and  move  into  your  parlor?" 

She  did  not  close  the  door  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  she  did  not  close  it  and  I.  who 
had  been  poised  and  articulate,  went  into  a 


rapid  decline  of  tongue-tied  idiocy,  for  Con- 
nie came.  Connie  with  the  sweet  blue-gray 
eyes  and  the  enchantment  I  had  never  been 
able  to  resist. 

He  said,  "  Elizabeth,  my  adored  one,  why 
didn't  you  meet  us?"  And  he  put  his  arm 
around  me  and  smiled  down  at  me.  I  suppose 
I  smiled  back.  One  never  remembers  exactly 
how  one  reacted  to  exquisite  pain. 

The  front  door  opened  once  more  and  we 
were  joined  by  a  slender  young  girl  in  a  black 
velvet  bonnet  with  a  strip  of  ermine  elegantly 
framing  its  edge  and  setting  off  the  patrician 
features  of  her  white  face. 

"You  should  have  stayed  in  the  carriage 
as  I  asked,"  Connie  said  with  no  severity  at 
all  in  his  tone. 

"I  couldn't,"  she  said. 

And  at  that  moment  Brandon  came  from 
the  back  of  the  house  and  I  knew  she  had 
heard  Connie's  voice.  No  one  but  me  seemed 
to  see  Brandon  as  she  came  down  that  long 
hall  toward  us.  Mrs.  Coberley  moved  into  the 
parlor  and  we  followed.  Connie  still  had  his 
arm  about  me  and  he  said,  "Veronica,  this  is 
Elizabeth.  She's  always  been  my  girl  and  you 
will  have  to  share  my  heart  with  her.  Eliza- 
beth, this  is  Veronica,  my  wife." 

We  were  in  the  parlor  now  and  on  the 
threshold  between  the  portieres  stood  Bran- 
don, her  wonderful  eyes  clouded  with  puzzle- 
ment as  she  looked  from  Connie  to  the  girl  in 
the  black  velvet  bonnet. 

Mrs.  Coberley  said,  "Yes,  this  is  Veronica, 
my  son's  wife."  And  she  fixed  her  glance  upon 
Brandon  and  she  asked,  "Who  are  you?" 

Connie  looked  then  upon  the  face  of  the 
woman  Brandon  and  he  said,  not  with  vin- 
dictiveness  as  is  a  woman's  way  but  with 
stern,  masculine  dignity,  "  Yes,  young  woman, 
who  are  you?" 

Brandon  said,  "Connie!  Before  God  you 
must  be  fooling.  You  know  who  I  am." 

He  shook  his  head.  "Never  before  have  I 
seen  you,"  he  said. 

And  I  looked  at  Brandon  and  I  saw  her 
full,  scarlet  lips  go  pale  and  I  saw  Connie 
with  his  stern  glance  fixed  upon  a  point  di- 
rectly above  her  head  as  though  he  dared  not 
meet  her  eyes. 

"Suppose  you  explain  this  masquerade," 
he  said.  "I  do  not  wish  to  be  brutal  to  you, 
but  you  have  caused  me  great  embarrass- 
ment. To  begin  with— who  are  you?  And 
where  did  you  get  my  name?" 

And  now  her  face  was  chalk-white.  She 
said,  "  You  know  who  I  am,  Connie  Coberley, 
and  you  know  why  I  took  your  name." 

He  said,  "Have  you  known  a  man  who 
passed  himself  off  as  Conrad  Coberley?  A 
man  who  perhaps  resembled  me  somewhat  ? 
Look  at  me  well." 

She  looked  at  him  well  and  their  eyes  met 
and  I  saw  his  falter  before  her  steady  gaze. 
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Vogue  Design  No.  7927.    One-piece  dress  and  jacket;  sizes  12  to  20, 

30  to  38.  75c. 

Vogue  Design  No.  7954.  Blouse;  12  to  20,  30  to  40.  50?!. 

Vogue  Design  No.  8054.  Very  "Easy-to-Make"  blouse;  12  to  20,  30 
to  38.  50^. 

Vogue  Design  No.  8031.  Skirt;  sizes  24  to  30  inches  waist  measure- 
ment. 50e\ 


7927 


8031 


Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  llie  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  hy 
mail,  enclosing  check  or  money  order,*  from  Vogue  Pattern  Service,  Putnam 
\\c,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from  198  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Some  prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada.  (*Conn.  residents  please  add  sales  tax.) 


That's  what  you'll  say  when 
you've  tried  Zymenol,  the 
safe  lubricating  laxative  con- 
taining healthful  brewers 
yeast.  Doctors  by  the  thou- 
sands recommend  sugar-free 
Zymenol  for  all  ages;  they 
know  it  encourages  natural 
regularity,  helps  break  laxa- 
tive habit.  Get  the  economy 
size  —  only  $1.25  at  your 
drug  store. 


Take  Zymelose  if  you  pre- 
fer handy  tablets  or  tasty  gran- 
ules.  Consult  your  doctor  if  constipation 
Still  persists. 

Write    for   free    information. 
OTIS  E.  GLIDDEN  &  CO.  Inc.,  Waukesha  8.  Wis. 


NEW.  DIFFERENT.  eXUVStVf  $^' 

„  ft, CHRISTMAS  CARDS  V, 

CoT  WITH  N4ME  IMPHmiCO  Al 

if  Van  -  n  -  HajiaA  studios  »»  mm* 


VEARN  EXTRA  tJ/Ooa'   With   a   Leader.    You   w.ll   earn 

/over  1007°/  "Viak"e°"s5un.d6"&  MORE 

■'PRflFlTC'  V|  v     assortments.     Chhei      EX- 

''   '    ««*■■■''        CLUSIVE   AMAZING    profit   items. 

Vnii  lako  Nil  DKK  s''1"1    postal   ,'1"1   t"'L,N    '"r   b"x 
1011  laUB  MU   Klin,  assortment    samples  on   approval. 

You    also    get    FREE    samples    of    easy-to-sell    personal 

Christmas  card  .    stationery,   napkins  and  gue^t    towels. 

FREE  CATALOGUE  ft^^bod,0^"^0. 

Xmas'sto^n^/nTefuelfGifS    BIG   PROFITS 

Don'l   delay.   Act  today. 
It  costs   nothing  to  try. 
Just  send  postal  card  to 
PEN -N-BRUSH   STUDIOS 
Dept.  1-7  139DuaneSt  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


Miracle  of 
Foot 
Ease! 


n's  Shoe 

Air-Cushioned 

1.  Relieves  Painful  Callouses, 
Tenderness,  Burning  Feeling 

2.  Gives  Feet  Soft  Bed  to  Rest  Upon, 
Eases  Pressure  on  Nerves  of  Feet 

3.  Cushions  Sore  Heels.  Keeps  Feet 
Cool  in  Summer,  Warm  in  Winter 

4.  Washable,  Sanitary 

ONLY  60<t  A  PAIR 

Dr.  SchoU's  AIR-PILLO  Insoles  of 
Latex  Foam  cushion  your  feet  from  toe  to  heel 
—give  softest  walk  imaginable.  At  Drug,  Shoe, 
Dept.,  5-lOf1  Stores  and  Dr.  SchoU's  Foot  Com- 
fort Shops  in  principal  cities.  Get  a  pair  today! 


D-'Scholls 

AIR-PILLO  INSOLES 
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\„    eronica,  too,  looked  well  al  hei  hu 

la,    ind  it  seemed  In  iin-  lli.il    .In    did  tlOl 

,,,h;it    passed    between    him    and    the 

,,.  I,  Brandon    sin-  must  have  seen  the 

;  of  (  onnie's  gaze,  (01  hei  own  eyi 

,1  and  1  thought   thai   this  Veronica 


not  be  what  the  little  flowerlike  fai  e 
he  delicate  fluttei  ing  gestures  would 
,,,(  in  believe  She  seemed  a  woman 
ranted  the  truth. 

inic  wenl    to  her  and  spoke   softlj 
ling    you   .iiiiuld  have  rested  at  Miss 
niter's  house,"  In'  told  her.   "This  is  ;i 
I  business." 

t  course  it  is,"  Connie's  mother  said, 
woman  wants  money.  It's  a  trick  ad- 

iresaes  have  used  for  years."  She  turned 

andon.  " It  you  will  admit  thai  you 
knew  my  son,  il  you  will 
lever  knew  him!"  Brandon  stared  at 
Coberley.  "How  can  I  admit  a  thing 
hat?  I  knew  him  well.  You  just  wait  a 
le.  I'll  show  you  how  well  1  knew  him." 
|CT  from  the  room  and  came  back  carry- 
he  baby  in  her  arms,  "Does  Ibis  look 
1    never    knew    him?"    she   demanded. 

ahere  child  belongs  to  bun    to  him  and 

■ronica  sIcxkI  stitlly.  her  eyes  averted, 
small  hands  tightly  clasped  together, 
innie  smiled  sadly.  "I'm  trying  to  be 
•nt  with  you.  Don't  test  my  self-control, 
g  of  you.  Do  not  continue  your  brazen 
ention  that  you  have  known  me  in  the 

andy  looked  him  full  in  the  face  and  she 
to  him,  "I  think  you  ain't  fix>ling.  I 
k  you're  really  set  on  claiming  that  me 
this  here  child  don't  belong  to  you.  I'd 
:ver  believed  it.  Never  in  the  whole  wide 
d.  Connie,  you  loved  me  once." 
nd  Connie,  so  tall,  so  handsome,  ran  his 
I  i  wearily  through  his  shining,  black  hair 


and    miled  boj  i  inly  at  me  and  laid,  '"I  his 
was  no  scene  foi  a  young  girl  to  witm         I 
apologii  s,  my  deai    Do  1  havi  youi 
ness?"  And  be  turned  to  hi   wife  and  mothei , 
presenting  to  each  the  radiant .  boj  i  ih  smile, 
and  said,  "  I  am  afraid  that  nothing  I 
proved   I  can  only  hope  that  I  have  youi  lull 
confidence." 

His  mother  wenl  to  him  and  told  him  that 
Bhe  had  ncvei  I  nown  a  moment ' .  doubt  and 
aftci  .i  time  Veronica  walked  into  Connie's 
aims  and  she  smiled  up  al  him  though  the 
sunk'  was  a  li  ifli 

And  Brandy  could  not  lake  her  i 
the  sight  ol  t  onnie  holding  i  ightly  in  bis 
arms  the  girl  whom  he  had  married;  but 
when  \  i  ronii  .i  raised  hei  lips  foi  t  onnie's 
kiss  Brandy  looked  away.  And  I  saw  the 
amethyst  eyes  filled  with  pain  and  I  saw  that 
which  I  bad  never  expected  to  see  the  tears 
of  the  woman  Brandon.  She  stood  with  the 
baby  in  her  arms,  the  tears  wet  upon  her 
lovely  face  and  she  looked  so  helpless,  so 
pitiful  that  it  was  only  with  effort  that  I 
could  remember  how  great  her  wickedness 
had  been.  And  not  for  a  moment  did  she 
doubt  the  love  of  Connie  for  Ins  wife,  for 
there  was  heartbreak  in  her  eyes. 

Then  suddenly  Veronica  broke  from  her 
husband's  arms  and  advanced  upon  Bran- 
don. Her  velvet  cloak  fluttered  like  the  black 
wings  of  the  Avenging  Angel  and  she  said. 
"This  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  I  will  have 
no  more  of  it  and  I  warn  you  never  to  1  rouble 
us  again.  If  you  have  evidence  that  you  can 
present,  present  it  now.  I  lave  you  a  keepsake 
bis  mother  would  recognize?  I  lave  you  a  pic- 
ture? Have  you  a  letter?" 

Connie's  high  color  drained  from  his  face 
and  he  swallowed  hard  and  there  was  a  mo- 
ment of  terrible  silence. 

And  Brandon  spoke.  She  said,  "I  gol  no 
proof.  I  got  nothing     not  even  a  letter." 


Jskanyjffonfitt 


Bv  MARCELENE  COX 


\LL  mothers  wish  they  could  keep  their 
l  adult  children  out  of  hot  water  the 
ay  they  did  their  babies:  by  using  the 
Ibow  test. 

Teen-agers  are  always  eager  to  give 
arents  the  benefit  of  their  inexperience. 

Pupil's,  definition:  Fatal  disease:  one 
ou  shouldn't  have  caught. 

When  money  talks,  some  woman  is  usu- 
lly  listening. 

Little  girl:  "He's  a  very  polite  boy:  he 
ats  a  sandwich  without  unfolding  it." 

Zero  hour  for  morning  motorists:  the 
ime  when  all  the  dogs,  just  let  out  the 
>ack  door,  are  crossing  the  road  to  visit 
heir  neighbors. 

In  one  family,  the  male  grandparent's 
lame  progressed  from  Grandpa,  to  Grapa, 
o  Graps  . . .  and  finally  to  Grandfather,  in 
ime  for  him  to  enjoy  a  dignified  old  age. 

A  lady  is  known  by  all  the  little  extra 
hings  she  doesn't  wear  .  .  .  and  say. 

It  is  not  in  a  planned  week  on  a  certain 
lay  that  I  begin  my  house  cleaning.  Often 
t  does  not  even  begin  at  the  start  of  a  day, 
is  I  never  know  when  the  challenge  will 
:ome.  Everything  may  be  perfectly  serene 
intil  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
suddenly  a  shaft  of  sun  will  light  up  several 
vindowpanes  and  bounce  back  to  hit  me 
vith  the  force  of  Things  Undone.  Then  lo! 
he  first  ruffled  curtain  comes  down  and 
I've  begun. 


It  frequently  takes  all  the  money  father 
can  scrape  together  to  give  daughter  away. 

The  selfish  mother  is  the  one  who  keeps 
all  the  worries  and  work  for  herself. 

A  mother  is  never  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  prerogative  to  cancel  a  press  confer- 
ence with  her  young  interrogator. 

In  the  marriage  journey,  just  as  in  driv- 
ing a  trailer,  there  comes  that  emergency 
when  you  have  to  back  up. 

A  successful  headmaster  demands  that 
every  member  of  his  staff  have  a  high  boil- 
ing point  in  dealing  with  boys. 

Nightly  we  give  permission  to  a  band  of 
boys  to  catch  pigeons  in  our  barn,  and  daily 
the  pigeons  fly  blithely  back.  It  gives  the 
youngsters  an  excuse  to  get  out  after  dark 
and  have  a  little  adventure  .  .  .  and  it  gives 
the  pigeons  an  opportunity  to  practice 
their  homing  instinct. 

Children  are  not  like  streets,  where  it's 
possible  to  tear  up  the  surface  and  lay 
some  new  wires  and  cables  that  should  have 
gone  into  the  original  planning. 

A  young  gentleman  who  frequents  our 
house  signed  his  name  to  a  copy  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  hanging  in 
the  hall  of  his  Alma  Mater.  His  parents, 
who  had  to  pay  five  dollars  for  the  deface- 
ment, were  quite  distressed  until  he  ex- 
plained his  reason.  "I  read  it  all  through 
(never  saw  another  person  do  it  in  four 
years)  and  I  agreed  with  all  the  points,  so 
I  decided  to  sign  it." 
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micro-organisms.  Left  untreated,  it  can 
burrow  under  skin  tissue,  attack  nerve 
endings,  lead  to  disability.  Severe  case 
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And  I  thought  of  all  the  times  she  had 
vowed  her  love  for  Connie  and  how  in  all 
those  times  I  had  not  believed  her.  I  believed 
her  now.  I  remembered  well  the  letter  he  had 
written  her,  the  letter  that  lay  upstairs.  Not 
his  mother,  not  his  wife  could  read  that  letter 
without  knowing  who  had  fathered  Brandy's 
baby.  But  she  was  not  going  to  let  them  read 
it. 

Mrs.  Coberley  was  saying  to  her,  "  We  will 
return  in  the  morning  and  if  you  are  still 
here  I  will  have  you  placed  under  arrest." 
And  she  said  to  Veronica,  "Come,  darling." 
And  they  moved  together  toward  the  door. 

Connie  said  to  me,  "May  I  walk  you  to 
your  own  conveyance?" 

I  lis  blue-gray  eyes  smiled  down  at  me  and 
the  sweetness  of  his  glance  was  a  thing  that 
could  be  wondered  at.  for  this  man  had  re- 
nounced his  flesh  and  blood  and  the  woman 
to  whom  he  had  promised  much. 

We  walked  across  the  parlor  together  and 
were  almost  to  the  hall  when  he  could  bear 
no  longer  the  pretense  that  he  was  unaware 
of  Brandon's  eyes  upon  him.  He  wavered  and 
raised  his  glance  to  her. 

She  said.  "Ain't  you  even  gonna  say 
good-by?" 

And  for  him  it  was  a  difficult  moment,  for 
he  had  my  presence  to  consider,  and  yet  it 
was  little  enough  she  asked  when  one  remem- 
bered all  he  had  led  her  to  expect  of  him. 

1  le  grinned  and  he  said,  "A  curious  request 
under  the  circumstances,  isn't  it,  Elizabeth? 
But  I  don't  suppose  it  would  hurt  to  say 
good-by  if  that's  what  she  wants."  He  turned 
then  to  Brandon.  "Good-by,  young  woman." 

Her  eyes  blazed  an  angry  fire.  She  said, 
"You  know  my  name." 

He  shrugged  and  said  to  me.  "Persistent 
creature,  isn't  she?"  And  I  imagine  that  this 
pose  of  lus  had  been  difficult  to  sustain  and 
that  it  was  bound  to  show  a  weakness  some- 
where, for  he  lurried  then  and  said.  "Very 
well,  if  it  will  please  you.  Good-by,  Brandy." 

I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  knew  that  he 
had  called  her  by  her  familiar  nickname.  I  do 
not  think  he  ever  knew  that  he  had  ruined  a 
magnificent  performance. 

Outside  the  house  there  was  Mrs.  Shield- 
stone  standing  at  the  boundary  line  and  it 
gave  her  no  embarrassment  that  the  Cober- 
ley women  gazed  at  her  with  curiosity  as 
they  sat  in  Aunt  Laurel's  carriage.  And  as 
they  drove  away  Mrs.  Shieldstone  turned  her 
stony  eyes  upon  me  and  they  were  alight 
with  a  strange  glint. 

"No  feeling,  eh?"  she  said  to  me. 

She  smiled  grimly  and  walked  toward  the 
farmhouse  and  it  was  not  till  that  moment 
that  I  remembered  the  parlor  window  which 
I  had  opened  and  had  forgotten  to  close. 

I  drove  homeward  so  slowly  that  when  I 
arrived  our  guests  were  already  settled  before 
the  fireplace  and  Hendon  was  offering  a  tray 
of  warm  drinks  to  them.  Aunt  Laurel  greeted 
me  with  something  less  than  delight.  Powell 
held  his  hand  out  to  me  and  I  went  to  sit 
beside  him  on  the  sofa. 

"I  was  very  proud  of  Connie,"  Mrs.  Co- 
berley was  saying.  "Not  once  in  dealing  with 
the  creature  did  he  lose  his  temper.  It  was 
extraordinary,  I  thought,  when  one  con- 
siders the  outrageousness  of  what  she  did." 

"  If  we  could  but  forget,"  Veronica  moaned, 
and  Aunt  Laurel  turned  a  bright  smile  upon 
her  and  tried  to  change  the  subject. 

"When  was  the  wedding  Veronica?"  she 
asked.  "You  must  tell  me  about  it." 

The  wedding  had  taken  place  in  Paris  and 
had  been  very  elegant.  Veronica  and  Connie 
had  met  on  shipboard. 

"Remet  really,"  she  smiled.  "We  had 
known  each  other  as  children.  My  mother 
and  Connie's  mother  were  old  friends  and  it 
was  quite  a  surprise  when  we  all  discovered 
each  other  the  first  evening  out." 

Aunt  Laurel  said,  "A  wedding  in  Paris 
must  be  delightful  and  romantic." 

Veronica  pouted  prettily.  "Oh.  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  a  way,  Miss  Carpenter,  not  to 
have  the  parties  and  the  enormous  wedding 
that  we  might  have  had.  But  father  is  in  the 
diplomatic  service  and  will  not  be  back  here 
for  years.  My  parents  wanted  to  attend  my 
wedding,  of  course,  and  so  — 

"Of  course,"  Aunt  Laurel  said. 


"And,"  Connie's  mother  said,  "you  can 
imagine  how  shocked  we  all  were  upon  arriv- 
ing home  to  find  that  there  was  a  woman 
here  representing  herself  as  Connie's  wife." 

Veronica  shuddered  slightly,  but  Aunt 
Laurel  had  done  her  best  and  must  now  sur- 
render to  the  conversational  desires  of  her 
senior  guest. 

"I  could  scarcely  believe  Fort's  note, 
Laurel.  It  was  clear  that  he  didn't  believe  for 
a  moment  that  Connie  would  have  married 
such  a  creature."  She  waved  a  fat  finger  at 
me.  "Aren't  you  ashamed,  Elizabeth,  that 
you  aren't  as  smart  as  a  poor  oid  farmer? 
How  could  you  bring  yourself  to  believe  that 
Connie  would  marry  such  as  she?" 

I  felt  no  awe  of  Mrs.  Coberley.  "Why 
wouldn't  he?"  I  asked.  "  I  firmly  believe  her 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  alive." 

"Gracious,  child,"  Mrs.  Coberley  said. 
"Do  you  think  Connie  would  choose  a  wife 
by  so  unthinking  a  standard?" 

Connie  laughed.  "  It  makes  me  uncomfort- 
able to  be  discussed  as  though  I  were  not 
here.  Of  course  I  would  choose  a  wife  for  her 
beauty.  I  chose  Veronica,  didn't  I? 

Mrs.  Coberley  said,  "  I  believe  you  grew 
fond  of  that  woman,  Elizabeth.  Even  Mr. 
Fort  hinted  that  it  was  deplorable  the  way 
that  you  - 

"  I  did  not  grow  fond  of  her,"  I  said,  "but 
it  seems  to  me  that  her  crime  against  you  is 
small  and  — 

"Small!"  Mrs.  Coberley  squeaked  and 
Aunt  Laurel  looked  at  me  entreatingly. 

Connie  said,  "Elizabeth  is  right,  dear. 
After  all,  the  woman  is  very  probably  the 
dupe  of  some  unscrupulous  fellow  and  has  no 
real  idea  of  the  thing  she  did  to  us.  It's  all 
over  now  so  let  us  tell  the  Carpenters  about 
Switzerland." 

Veronica  said,  "Oh,  yes,  it  was  enchanting 
in  Switzerland."  And  she  held  Connie's  hand 
while  he  told  us  of  the  chalet  they  had  occu- 
pied in  a  fairy-tale  village  where  the  air  was 
as  intoxicating  as  wine. 

I  sat  there  as  Connie  spoke  of  the  people 
they  had  met.  the  adventures  they  had 
experienced.  And  though  he  was  as  gay  and 
amusing  as  a  character  on  the  stage  I  could 
not  keep  my  mind  within  that  room.  I  could 
but  think  of  the  woman  Brandon  and  I  do 
not  expect  this  to  be  anything  but  confusing 
to  you,  for  I  cannot  explain  why  I  felt  pity 
for  her. 

Nothing  in  life  had  conditioned  me  for 
contributing  any  merriment  to  an  afternoon 
filled  with  honeymooners'  memoirs  and  I 
could  not  sit  there  watching  the  secret  smiles 
and  the  loving  handclasps  of  those  two.  I 
left  them  and  drove  once  more  back  to  the 
house  on  the  bay. 

I  walked  into  the  Coberley  house  and  di- 
rectly up  the  stairs.  I  thought  I  knew  what 
she  would  be  doing.  What  was  there  for  her 
to  do  but  pack?  I  did  not  find  her  upstairs. 
Though  I  called  her  name  she  did  not  answer 
and  I  went  down  to  the  parlor  and  she  was 
not  there.  And  I  found  her  in  the  kitchen. 

I  must  warn  you  that  I  will  not  tell  this 
well.  The  truth  is  that  I  do  not  know  how  to 
project  to  you  the  stark  horror  of  what  I  saw. 
As  God  is  my  judge  I  thought  first  of  the  red 
satin  and  the  way  she  had  draped  it  across 
her  lovely  body,  trying  it  for  style  and 
beauty.  I  actually  thought  that  the  bright 
red  splash  I  saw  was  the  soft,  gleaming  ma- 
terial that  had  pleased  her  so.  But  it  was  not. 

She  was  there  at  the  kitchen  table.  I  ran 
to  her  and  the  large  carving  knife  that  she 
had  used  balanced  for  a  moment  on  the  table 
edge  and  clattered  to  the  floor.  I  screamed  as 
it  showered  small,  warm  drops  of  Brandon's 
blood  upon  me.  I  would  not  believe  she  was 
dead,  for  once  before  my  screams  had  brought 
help  and  life  to  her  and  I  ran  once  more  down 
the  slope,  across  the  eerie  deserted  land  that 
had  been  a  farm  and  I  called  their  names 
again  and  no  one  answered  me.  I  ran  directly 
to  the  splintered  door  of  the  old  farmhouse 
and  it  stood  open.  But  they  were  not  there. 
There  was  no  fire.  No  sign  that  there  had 
been  one  for  many  a  winter.  I  screamed, 
"Mrs.  Shieldstone!  Mrs.  Shieldstone!"  But 
there  was  no  reply,  and  I  was  alone  with  my 
fright  and  my  hysteria  and  the  blood  of 
Brandy  drying  upon  my  hands. 
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And  I  ran  back  lo  hei .  foi  we  were  alone  in 

world  thai  had  fori en  u    I  dragged  mj 

•li  back  to  the  kitchen  and  I  must  have  been 

lore  than  mad,  foi  [called  to  mj  horse  that 

!(•  come  help  me  and  when  I  heard  the  front 

tooropen  ii  seemed  reasonable  that  he  had 

it-; 1 1  <  1  and  was  coming  and  in  reliel  I    ank 

iix>n  the  M""!  and  waited  for  him  to  find  me. 

Hut  ii  was  Powell  who  walked  into  the 

tjtchen.  I  do  not  Know  where  1  found  the 

void,  for  I  had  never  spoken  it  before,  but 

said  to  him,  "  Papa,  oh,  papa,  help  me  " 

He  stood  transfixed  lot  a  second  ^a/m^ 

jpon  the  horrible  thing  that  had  happened 

m  the  Coberley  kitchen.  Then  lie  puked  mc 

up  and  earned  me  to  the  parbl    t  ifa 

1  do  not  know   when  he  lei!   I  he  room,  lor  I 

sank  into  nothingness  and  when  I  was  again 
aware  of  him  he  was  bathing  my  face  and 
poking  down  at  me  with  his  kind  calm  eves. 

"All right,  Liz?" 

"I'm  all  rinlit." 

He  drew  up  a  hassock  and  seated  himself. 
'I'd  like  you  to  he  there  for  a  hit.  dear." 

"I  will.  1  feel  sort  of  odd." 

He  nodded.  "Of  course." 

"It  was  awful,"  I  said. 

He  glanced  away  from  mc.  "Connie  sold 
the  unl  out,  didn't  he,  Liz?  Or  would  you 
rather  not  answer  that?" 

I  did  not  reply. 

He  said,  "When  it  came  to  me  that  this 
was  what  lie  had  done  I  knew  where  you 
were.  1  knew  that  if 
she'd  been  hurt  you 
would  want  to  help 
her  and  I  was  afraid 
lor  you.  I  thought 
that  you  would  de- 
fend him  and  that 
she.  in  anger,  might 
quite  possibly  - 

"No,"  I  said.  "She 
is  the  one  who  de- 
fended him." 

Powell  said.  "Of 
course.  People  always 
defend  Connie.  Why 
do  they,  Liz?" 

And  I  said,  "Be- 
cause they  love  him. 
You  cannot  imagine 
how  much  they  love 
him." 

"No,  I  cannot,"  he 
said.  "Liz,  my  baby, 
I  would  give  my  life 
if  it  would  bring  you 

happiness  and  yet  I  have  always  felt  so 
strongly  about  Connie  Coberley  that  had  he 
asked  to  marry  you  I  would  have  disap- 
proved his  suit.  He  was  never  worth  a  tear, 
never  worth  a  thought." 

I  looked  up  at  Powell  and  there  were 
things  I  would  have  said  had  I  believed  that 
he  would  understand. 

And  he  said  to  me,  "You  are  not  crying  be- 
cause he  came  with  the  pretty  little  Veronica 
at  his  side.  You  weep  because  you  have  seen 
him  as  he  is." 

I  did  not  look  at  Powell  or  dare  to  answer. 

"It  is  the  emptiness  that  troubles  you 
now,  Liz.  The  aching  question  of  what  to  put 
in  place  of  a  dream.  It's  very  simple.  Just  put 
another  dream." 

"There  are  no  other  dreams,"  I  said.  "Not 
for  me." 

He  smiled  in  a  way  I  had  not  seen  him 
smile  before. 

"I  am  an  authority  on  the  subject,"  he 
said.  "And  I  assure  you  there  are  always 
other  dreams." 

M.  shook  my  head.  "For  others  perhaps. 
For  me,  no."  I  sat  up  and  found  that  I  could 
face  now  the  ordeal  of  walking  to  the  car- 
riage. "I  can  go,"  I  said.  "I'm  perfectly  all 
right.  Powell,  will  you  take  care  of  every- 
thing about— about  Brandon?" 

"Of  course,  darling.  Don't  think  of  it.  I'll 
have  everything  attended  to." 

And  at  that  moment  Brandon's  baby  cried 
and  I  had  not  thought  of  her  till  then. 

Powell  walked  back  and  found  the  infant 
and  brought  it  to  the  parlor. 

I  looked  at  the  little  thing  and  I  said, 
"This  matter  also  you  will  have  to  attend  to. 
for  the  child  has  no  one." 


WITH  THE  CHILDREN 

A  small  boy,  under  five  years  of  age, 
came  home  after  a  fight  with  a  neigh- 
bor youngster.  Because  he  looked  as 
though  he  came  out  on  the  short  side, 
his  father  asked  him  what  he  did  dur- 
ing the  fight.  "Oh,"  he  exclaimed, 
"I  didn't  do  anything,  I  was  too  busy 
to  hit  him  back!" 

"Why  do  grownups  often  say  to  chil- 
dren, 'Grow  up!'  They  should  know 
that  no  sensible  children  want  to 
grow  up  too  fast— they've  got  to 
have  their  fun  first." 

KATHRYN  COFFEE  GLENNON 


He  v        li  mi  ,  looking  down  upon  thcchild 
•  ■I  Connie  (  oberley  and  the  woman  Bran- 
don And  alici  a  time  he  raised  hi 
and  put  the  child  into  mj  ai  m 

"  1  have  al  tended  lo  the  matter,"  In 

You  will  think  that  I  forgol  my  brother  in 
all  thai  had  occurred,  but  this  is  n<  I 

spent  thai  night  al  the  Robertson  farm,  for  I 
could  not  bring  my  baby  home  while  ii, 
Coberlcys  were  there. 

On  the  following  morning  I  went  to  see 
Brett.  It  was  necessary  foi  me  to  approach 
Mrs.  Lankton  and  I  dreaded  it,  bul  she  was 
more  cordial  than  1  could  have  hoped. 

"I  wondei  il  I  could  impose  upon  you, 
Mrs,  Lankton.  Would  you  give  my  brother  a 
free  hour  so  that  I  can  speak  to  him  alone?" 

"Heavens,  you  must  think  I'm  a  slave 
driver."  she  said,  "What's  gotten  into  you, 
Miss  Elizabeth?  We  used  to  l>e  fneml 

I  FLUSHED.  "I'm  not  going  to  explain,  but 
I'm  going  to  say  that  all  that  has  happened 
between  us  is  my  fault.  Is  that  enough?" 

"More  than  enough."  She  held  out   her 
hand  to  me.  "  1  always  liked  you,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth, and  hoped  that  you  liked  us." 
She  left  me  then  to  summon  Brett. 
When  he  came  into  the  room  he  looked 
anxiously  at   me.  wondering  what   my  call 
might  mean,  but  he  kissed  me  in  greet  ing  and 
I  realized  that  it  was  a  very  long  while  since 
I  had  seen  him. 

"  How  are  you, 
Brett?" 

"Fine,  I  guess  How 
are  you?" 

I  assured  him  that 
I  was  well  and  Powell 
and  Aunt  Laurel,  too. 
and  then  he  waited 
for  my  news  and,  as 
I  caught  his  glance,  it 
occurred  tome  that  I 
had  been  fortunate  in 
all  recent  contacts 
with  my  brother. 
Never  once  in  months 
had  I  caught  him  with 
the  fearful, emptylook 
m  his  eyes  that  told 
of  retreat  into  the 
shadows. 

"Brett.  I  must  tell 
you  something  that  is 
very  sad.  It  —  it  con- 
cerns Brandy." 
"Brandy?"  Bret;  repeated. 
"Yes.  dear.  She  met  with  an  accident." 
He  stood  up  and  pushed  the  chair  back 
and  it  made  a  harsh,  grating  sound  upon  the 
well-scrubbed  boards.  "Where  is  she?" 

"Brother,  sit  down.  You  cannot  help 
her." 

He  looked  at  me  and  his  heart  was  in  his 
eyes.  "Liz.  you  mean  .  .  .  she's  .  .  .dead?" 
"Yes.  Brett,  and  you  must  not  let  it  hurt 
you  too  deeply.  You  must  look  upon  Bran- 
don as  someone  who  came  into  our  lives  and 
was  never  intended  to  remain  there." 

He  crossed  his  arms  upon  the  table  and 
buried  his  lace  in  them  and  wept.  And  I 
remembered  Brett's  weeping  and  how  it  left 
him  shattered  and  weak.  I  let  him  weep  and 
I  hoped  that  he  would  not  drift  from  this 
grief  to  the  older  one  and  the  memories  of 
Fredericksburg. 

After  a  time  Brett  raised  his  head  and  said. 
"You  knew,  didn't  you,  that  I  was  in  love 
with  her?"  And  I  was  astonished  that  the 
sudden  sorrow  had  not  shaken  the  clarity  of 
his  thinking. 

"She  was  beautiful."  I  said.  "A  young 
man  could  not  help  but  - 

He  said.  "She  was  my  whole  life,  Eliza- 
beth." 

I  shook  my  head.  "No,  Brett,  for  your  life 
will  be  very  long." 

"But  she's  been  all  the  life  I've  had  since  I 
first  saw  her.  She's  been  all  the  life  there  was 
since  Fredericksburg."  And  the  tears  gath- 
ered again  in  his  eyes  and  he  said,  "God 
knows  what  would  have  become  of  me  had  it 
not  been  for  her.  She  gave  me  something  to 
think  about,  something  to  work  for." 

And  of  course  it  was  a  wild  exaggeration  to 
credit  her  with  great  good,  for  she  herself  had 


never  looked 
smooth 


A  I.!  cinal ing,  immediate  cli  ■ 


—  then  I  found  the  roughened, 

Iioimi-K   look  ol  ni\  -kin  reall) 
was  easy  lo  change 

—  I  soon  noticed  the  texture  of  m\ 
skin  was  looking  finer,  more  even 

I  couldn't  believe  it     until  I  suu 
it  happen  /<<  my  own  shin. 

It's  when  -kin  i-  robbed  ol  natural  -of- 
tening  oil  and  moisture  that  il  loses  its 
supple,  sn th  look. 

To  replace  oil  and  moisture,  to  -weep 
pore-openings   clean   ol    embedded   dirt 
there  i-  an  exclusive  formulation  oi  skin- 
helping  ingredient-  in  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 

Together  these  ingredient-  work  on 
your  skin  as  a  team  in  inter-action.  \- 
you  swirl  on  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  you  get 


the  gf)0(l   elleet    ,,|    1 1, ,  -    m|e|  -,|,   |ji,(l   f,n   /,„//, 

ide    "I  \ "in    km. 

On  the  outside  embedded  rlij  i  i-  lifted 
from  pon*-openirig.s.  \inl  <ii  lite  vime  turn-, 
'.'.hi  -kin  i-  given  -pe.  ial  oil  and  moisture 
thai  li  tened  and  -moothed. 

( )n  the  inside  the  cii  eulation  i-  -timu- 
lated,  helping  the  skin  to  repair  itsell  and 
refine  itself. 

Each  night  give  your  -kin  this  special 
oil-and-moisture  treatment  to  cleanse  it 
riulitl\.  deeply,  to  replenish  it: 

Soft- cleanse  with  Point-  Cold  Cream  swirled 
all  o\  ft  'hI  throat.   I  i-- ip-  "II  well. 

Soft-rinse  quickly  with  more  skin-helping 
1  I     M  Cream.  Tissue  nil  lightly. 

Today     go   to  your  favorite  face  cream 

counter  and  get  Pond's  Cold  (.'ream.  Use 
ever)    night    (mornings,   too).  Start  now! 
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\  on  can  earn  extra  money  in  your  spare 
lime  l.v  selling  subscript  ions  to  Curtis 
publications  and  other  popular  mugar.ines. 
\\  rite  for  our  commission  offer. 
CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 
918  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna- 


CORNS 

REMOVED  BY 

Your  money  refunded 
if  not  satisfied.  The  Moss 
Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


also  Calluses.  Quick, 
easy, and  economical. 

Just  rub  on.  Sold  in 
handy  jars.  Buy  to- 
day at  your  druggist. 


MOSCO 


STOP  ITCHING  with  this  excellent  new 
treatment  for  ivy,  oak  or  sumac  poison- 
ing. It's  gentle  and  SAFE  for  children 
and  adults,  quickly  dries  up  the  blisters 
— often  within  a  day.  At  druggists,  69c 

IVY- DRY 

POISON  OAK  m   I 

For  booklet  "Ivy  Poison  Treatment"  send  Hk  to  IVY  CORPORATION,  Dept.  J,  Montclair,  N.J. 
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New!  Preserves  your   permanent 

and   protects   your  tint! 

o 

SINGLE-SUDSING  ° 


°     O     ° 


o        Q> 

o 


by  RICHARD    HUDNUT  of  Fifth  a 


venue 


* 


',: 


<•'••        ^' 


It's  wonderful . . .  it's  Marvelous, 
the  magical  new  shampoo  clis- 
covery  specially  made  to  preserve 
your  permanent  and  protect  \  our 
tint.  So  fabulously  mild  you 
needn't  worry  about  its  swelling 
your  hair  and  making  it  porous 
(the  reason  you  lose  your  wave). 
So  instantaneous  in  its  gentle 
cleansing  action  it  won't  "wash 
down  "your  tint.  Unlike  ordinary 
shampoos,  Marvelous  maintains 
the  normal  acid  balance  of  your 


$j.oo 


1)  lir  ( the  reason  your  hair  holds 
on  to  a  curl).  And  there  are  no 
harsh  alkalis  in  Marvelous  to 
make  hair  structure  go  limp,  no 
heavy  conditioning  agents  to 
dull-coat  hair  and  drag  down 
curls.  A  single  sudsing  billows 
up  so  quickly,  rinses  out  so  com- 
pletely it  releases  every  springy 
tendril,  leaves  your  hair  natu- 
rally soft  and  shiny,  and  so  obe- 
dient. . .  deliriously  scented  with 
the  fragrance  of  spring  flowers. 


THE  HUDNUT  SHAMPOO  FAMILY 
The  right  shampoo  for  every  head  in  the  family 


Marvelous 
Shampoo — 

a  mild,  gentle 
shampoo  for 
normal  to  dry 
hair. .  .specially 
made  to  save 
your  permanent 
wave. 


Enriched 

Creme  Shampoo — 

for  normal 
to  oily  hair. 
A  concentrated 
egg  formula 
that  works  in 
even  hardest 
water. 


Golden  Oil 
Treatment  Shampoo — 

helps  restore 
life  to  very 
dry,  damaged, 
bleached 
or  over- 
permanented 
hair. 


been  evil.  What  he  had  wanted  of  her  was 
corrupting  to  his  soul,  and  the  work  he  was 
doing  was  unworthy  of  him.  But  I  looked  at 
my  brother  and  I  was  sorely  perplexed,  for  I 
could  not  see  that  she  had  done  him  any 
harm.  How  could  this  be  when  she  had  been 
so  wicked  and  his  longing  for  her  had  been 
sinful?  At  her  instigation  he  had  all  but  de- 
serted his  family  and  had  chosen  a  life  of 
backbreaking  labor.  And  the  things  into 
which  she  had  led  him  were  not  things  we 
who  loved  him  would  have  wanted  for  him. 
And  I  was  puzzled. 

He  said,  "What  happened  to  her,  Liz?" 

"Will  you  leave  the  matter  rest  if  I  say  to 
you  that  it  will  serve  no  purpose  for  you  to 
know  in  what  manner  her  death  occurred?" 

He  smiled  sadly  at  me.  "  I  will  leave  it  so  if 
you  wish,  but  I  would  be  able  to  listen,  for 
there  is  something  you  must  know,  Liz.  I 
have  not  dreamed  of  Fredericksburg  since 
Brandy  said  she  loved  me." 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  come  to  the 
end  of  the  narrative.  This  record  of  my  ex- 
periences during  the  winter 
of  1865-66  finished  in  the 
dining  room  of  the  Lank- 
ton  farm.  It  was  there  that 
I  knew  Brett's  recovery  to 
be  no  longer  in  doubt.  It 
was  there  that  I  knew  he 
would  be  cured,  for  he  had 
not  dreamed  of  Fredericks- 
burg since  Brandy  said  she 
loved  him.  And  it  had  been 
evil  of  her  to  tell  my  brother 
such  a  lie,  but  because  she 
had  told  it  he  could  pro- 
nounce the  dreadful  name 
of  Fredericksburg  in  acalm 
and  normal  tone.  And  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  quoted  as 
having  said  that  lies  can 
be  Rood  things,  but  the 
woman  Brandon  lied  to  my 
brother  and  he  fought  his 
way  back  from  the  dark 
shores  of  madness  to  listen. 
And  in  the  dining  room  of 
the  Lankton  farm  I  sud- 
denly knew  that  my  brother 
would  take  his  place  again 
among  the  well  and  strong 
and  so  I  say  that  this  is 
probably  the  end  of  my 
narrative. 

But  I  will  write  more, 
for  I  do  not  pretend  that 
this  is  a  work  of  art  which 
must  be  laid  aside  just  at 
the  breathless  second  of 
completion.  I  will  not  leave 
it  till  I  have  ended  it  neatly 
as  one  puts  an  edge  of  cro- 
cheting around  a  shawl. 

I  called  the  baby  Laurel, 
for  I  never  knew  what  name  Brandon  had 
given  her.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  my  aunt 
instantly  found  a  dimple  in  the  baby's  cheek 
and  an  intelligence  far  in  advance  of  any  child 
she  had  ever  seen  before.  And  when  we  moved 
back  to  the  New  York  house  small  Laurel's 
laughter  brought  a  color  and  flavor  to  that 
house.  And  we  lived  through  new  joys  and 
newheartaches,  for  when  she  suffered  her  baby 
ailments  we  suffered,  too,  and  it  was  Powell 
who  would  have  none  but  the  finest  doctor 
for  her.  And  in  passing  I  would  like  to  say 
that  that  doctor  had  been  part  of  Powell's 
old  social  life  and  after  he  had  dined  at  our 
table  Powell  could  not  be  so  rude  as  to  refuse 
to  go  to  his. 

And  small  Laurel  was  mine.  I  raised  her 
and  she  calls  me  mother  though  she  knows 
I  did  not  bear  her.  And  she  told  me  once  that 
had  she  choice  of  all  mothers  alive  she  would 
have  chosen  me  and  I  have  not  forgotten 
that  she  said  that.  Would  you  in  my  place? 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  I— when  too 
young  to  know  bitterness— had  dreamed  of 
possessing  one  day  a  child  of  Connie  Cober- 
ley's  and  that  my  dream  became  reality.  I 
have  had  a  child  of  his  to  love,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  Veronica,  who  has  had 
little  happiness  from  life. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you,  too,  of  the  sum- 
mers at  the  shore  and  how  my  little  girl  took 
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to  Mr.  Fort  and  liked  to  ride  with  him  on  his 
old  wagon.  And  each  June  we  move  to  the 
shore,  but  it  is  not  common  practice  to  ride 
up  the  river  road,  for  anyone  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  more  pleasant  on  the  beach. 

But  there  are  times  when  I  go  alone  to  thci 

small  rise  of  ground  and  look  at  the  house  or 

the  bay.  The  Coberleys  have  never  walked) 

into  it  since  the  day  that  Brandon  died.  The 

older  Coberleys  are  gone  now,  but  Connit 

has  his  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  spend  his 

summers  in  that  house.  It  has  long  been  foi 

sale.  The  grounds  are  wild  with  weeds  and 

you  can  no  longer  tell  where  the  Coberley 

property  ends  and  the  Spurney  farm  begins.! 

It  is  all  one,  a  weird,  desolate  stretch  of  land.; 

And  every  year  I  sit  in  my  carriage  on  thati 

rise  of  ground  and  I  look  at  the  deserted  land: 

and  at  the  house  in  which  Brandon  died  and' 

when  I  see  Mockingbird  streaking  toward  the 

crumbling  farmhouse  or  hear  her  banjo  strike 

a  chord  I  know  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  leave. 

I  go  home  to  our  house  on  the  ocean.  AH 

summer  long  it  is  filled  with  crowds  of  young 

people  and  it  rocks  with  song  and  laughter. 

Brett's  wife  thinks  I  have 

spoiled  Laurel,  for  she  ia 

stern  with  her  children.  If 

cannot  see  what  she  has 

gained.  Hers  are  not  finer,! 

not  more  loving  and  con-K 

siderate  than  mine. 

Powell  and  my  aunt  are 
aging,  but  they  enjoy  the.i 
gaiety  that  came  along  with*' 
my  small  daughter.  Powell  I 
has  had  no  honors  in  life! 
that  brought  him  greater) 
satisfaction  than  thechild's. 
love  which  was  offered  sim- 
ply, spontaneously .  For  my| 
aunt   the    great    moment] 
came  when  Laurel  was  mar-g 
ned  and  wore  the  wedding! 
gown  that  had  lain  somany 
years  waiting  to  fulfill  its 
destiny. 

My  Laurel  wore  that,) 
gown  and  was  married  last] 
Tuesday  at  the  Church  off 
St.  Thomas.  She  married  at 
splendid  young  man  and  at  J 
the  reception  he  said  to  mei 
in  wonderment,  "I  don't ^ 
know  why  a  beautiful  girH 
like  Laurel  wanted  me." 

Yes,  she  is  beautiful.  She! 
has    coal-black   hair   andjj 
hereyes  are  Connie's,  blue-i 
gray  and  bright  with 
warmth  and  laughter,  but 
I   am  not   frightened  fori 
Laurel.  She  is  not  like  herl 
father  nor  is  she  like  the  i 
woman  Brandon.  And  if  1 3 
were  forced  to  give  a  reason 
as  to  why  she  differs  so 
greatly  from  them  I  would  say  that  it  is . 
Nature's  way  of  striking  an  average.  All  of 
my   Laurel's   goodness   and  decency  were 
needed  to  balance  the  scales. 

1  have  written  this  narrative  in  the  room 
that  was  Powell's  library.  He  gave  it  to  me 
for  my  use  a  few  years  ago  and  I  have  had  it 
changed  to  my  taste.  It  has  crimson  drap- 
eries and  small  furniture  fitted  to  my  com- 
fort .  As  I  write  there  are  three  cats  roaming 
the  room  and  there  is  another  looking  at  me 
with  sleepy  yellow  eyes  from  a  cushion  on  the 
hearth.  And  it  strikes  me  that  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  that  I  have  nothing  of  which  to 
complain.  I  am  like  the  sleepy,  yellow-eyed 
cat,  cozy  and  content. 

But  I  cannot  close  this  narrative— or  bind 
off  my  crocheted  edging— without  wondering 
about  it  all.  We  were  a  star-crossed  family 
and  never  expected  joy  to  enter  our  lives  and 
it  would  indeed  never  have  done  so  except 
that  upon  a  windy  day  I  met  an  evil  woman. 

And  I  have  omitted  no  detail  pertinent  to 
the  matters  which  have  been  set  forth  here 
with  sober  attention  to  truth  and  justice  and 
I  can  do  no  more.  This,  then,  must  certainly 
be  the  end  of  the  narrative.  And  it  is  just  as 
well,  for  I  am  going  to  begin  taking  lessons 
in  china  painting  next  week.  They  say  it  is 
fascinating.  the  end 
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In  endless  moments 
When  kindness  seems 

But  one  of  many 
Idle  dreams, 

Among  the  ruins 
Of  word  and  word, 

Each  a  disaster, 
Each  one  hoard, 

Time  perseveres: 

Pushing  us  on 
To  where  disasters 

Are  small  and  gone. 

Trust  to  Time, 

The  sewing  stream, 
Threading  the  idle, 

The  busy  dream, 

Leaving  the  ruins 

To  stony  sleep 
Through  further 
landscapes 

Time  runs  deep. 
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HELEN  GOULD  WAS  MY  MOTIIER-IN-L 
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COMPLETE    NOVEL  —  -  By  MARY  HASTINGS    b. 

NEW  DIPLOMACY  IN  -  By  MARGARET  H ICKEY     •     TELL  ME  DOCTOR 

"WE   LOST  102    POUNDS!"-  A  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  TELL  THEIR    STORY 
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Important-  especially  if  you  can't  brush  after  every  meal ! 


fNew  Ipana  Destroys  Decay 
and  Bad-Breath  Bacteria 


Even  one  brushing  can  stop  bad  breath  all  day!* 

Even)  brushing  fights  tooth  decay! 


— • 


_^ 


2lean  sweet  breath -even  after  eating 

In  tests,  new  Ipana  stopped  most  cases  of  unpleasant  mouth  odor 
or  even  9  hours  after  brushing.  The  people  tested  smoked  freely 
nd  ate  anything  they  pleased  except  foods  like  onions  and  garlic, 
vhich  cause  odors  from  the  stomach. 


Dentists  say  it's  best  to  brush  your  teeth 
after  every  meal  .  .  .  and  we  agree.  But 
when  this  is  inconvenient,  you  can  still  get 
wonderful  results  with  new  white  Ipana. 

For  instance,  when  you  rise  Ipana  in  the  morning. 
you  don't  have  to  worry  about  your  breath  for 
up  to  nine  hours  .  .  .  even  after  eating  or  smoking. 
That's  a  fact  — proved  by  an  independent  testing 
laboratory. 

What's  more,  every  brushing  with  new  Ipana 
lights  tooth  decay.  It  removes  bacteria  that  form 
the  acids  that  eat  into  your  teeth  and  cause  trouble- 


some cavities.  So  to  fight  tooth  decay  effecth  elv.  use 
new  Ipana  regularly — after  meals  when  you  can. 

And  here's  how  to  take  care  of  your  gums  before 
gum  troubles  start.  Brushing  your  teeth  with  new 
Ipana  from  gum  margins  toward  biting  edges  helps 
remove  irritants  that  can  lead  to  gum  troubles. 

With  all  these  benefits.  Ipana  now  has  a  new, 
more  refreshing  flavor. Thousands  oi~  families  who 
tried  new  Ipana  liked  it  2  to   1  for  taste. 

We're  sure  you  and  your  children  will  like  it, 
too.  Win  not  tr\  a  tube  today  ?  Look  for  the 
vellow-and-red  striped  Ipana  carton  \\here\er  fine 
drug  products  are  sold. 
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Product  of  BristoUMyi  rs 


Student   nurses  are  needed  , 
Inquire  at   your  hospital. 
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My  Skin  Thrives  On 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 

. .  because  its  such  wholesome  shin-carer 


v 
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Read  How  This  Glamorous  Opera  Singer  Was 
Helped  by  Candy  Jones,  Famous  Beauty  Director 


'Ll  was  a  \ < > 1 1 1 1 1_'  hopeful  from  Birmingham,  Alabama,"  says 
Miss  Harmon,  "but  in  New  York  1  learned  mere  talent  isn't 
enough!  So  1  wenl  to  the  Conover  School,  and  my  very 
first  lesson  was  basic  complexion  care  with  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Soap.  Cand)  Jones  told  me  it  was  gentle,  wholesome 
skin  care,  and  she  was  right.  Now  I  beauty-cleanse  with  that 
fluffy,  fragrant  lather  twice  a  day.  My  skin  thrives  on  it!" 
Regular  care  with  mild  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  will  give 
your  complexion  a  softer,  naturally  loveh  look  that  make-up 
can  never  achieve.  Vm'll  love  it! 


Candy  Jones 

Mr,.  Horry  Conover) 
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Here  Are  Candy  Jones'  Personal 
Beauty  Tips  for  You! 

/  Protruding  ears  limit  your  hair-styles?  Put  a  few 
drops  of  collodion  behind  each  ear,  press  firmly 
tc  head  for  three  minutes.  They  should  stay  put 
for  hours! 

^O.When  your  face  "feels  tired,"  a  quick  washing 
with  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  will  not  only  help 
your  skin,  but  give  you  a  refreshing  psychological 
lift! 


More  later,   dX&mtff 
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QurJ^eaders 


*.>l;ik<>  Ma-  ;•  i  lulal  Again 


Karen  cools  off. 

Springfield,  Pennsylvania 
Dear  Editors :  M  y  niece,  Karen,  really 
looks  forward  to  hei  dailj   dip  to  ease 
the  heat.  Sincerely, 

JEANIE    M.   MAGINNIS 

Sn|»|»airl«.  I  .mull    Doelor 

A  ansas  (  il  v.  Mis  \<>itri 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould:  In  fair- 
ness to  the  nation's  family  doctors,  I 
feel  the  article,  <  'an  We  Trust  All  (  )ur 
1  )o(  tors',  necessitates  an  answer. 

<  )ur  family  physicians  have  no  quar- 
rel with  Mi.  Shalett  or  Doctor  Hund- 
ley when  they  condemn  malpractice  in 
whatevei  form.  They  deeply  resent, 
however,  the  implication  that  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  persists  in  treating  a 
condition  for  which  he  lacks  training 
and  experience.  A  basii  precept  of  the 
American  Academy  of  General  Prac- 
tice, the  doctors'  official  organization, 
is  that  a  family  doctor  should  promptly 
call  in  a  consulting  specialist  when 
treatment  of  a  condition  is  beyond  Ins 
scope. 

Doctoi  Hundley  also  neglected  to 
point  out  that  general  practitioners 
ha\  e  taken  the  lead  in  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  continuing  medical  educa- 
tion The  Academy  has  made  fifty 
hours  ot  postgraduate  study  each  yeai 
mandatory  for  continued  membership — 
a  requirement  that  is  unique  among 
professional  organizations. 

Doctor  Hundley  makes  much  to  do 
about  the  venerated  family  doctors  ol 
days  gone  by.  But  today's  version  has 
had  a  better  education  and  is  actually 
more  competent;  along  with  that,  he 
has  retained  the  sincerity,  faith  and 
personal  interest  which  characterized 
his  grandfather. 

Admittedly,  the  medical  profession 
has  a  deep  moral  obligation  to  keep  its 
own  house  clean.  But  Doctor  Hundley 
err-,  in  slurring  the  group  of  physicians 
who  have  voluntarily  set  themselves 
the  most  initiative  responsibility  for 
improving  the  nation's  medical  care  by 
improving  their  own  abilities. 
Viniis  truly, 

MAC  F.  CAHAL, 

Executive  Secretary, 

American  Academy  of  General  Practice 


Itoa-latr*  T:ik<>    la- lion 


AH   Our   Doctors? 
whatever  it  costs. 


I    will   gladly   pay 
Congratulations! 
PHYSICIAN 

(Name  Withheld) 

►  Hundreds  of  reprints  were  requested 
by  the  medical  world.  ED. 

How  l.ir.  Hit'  lieu  ■■■•«! 

Santiago,  Chile 

Dear  Editors:  About  two  years  ago 
yon  published  a  letter  which  made  a 
deep   impression. 

A  woman  had  persuaded  friends  in 
her  bridge  club  to  go  once  a  month 
with  small  gifts  to  women  confined  in  a 
mental  hospital. 

I  suggested  to  my  neighbors  that  we 
start  something  of  that  kind  here  in 
Santiago.  (   Idle. 

They  responded  enthusiastically  and 
since  then  we  have  provided  a  monthly 
treat  for  groups  of  these  unfortunate 

people. 

Our  difficulty  is  that  there  are  so 
many  of  them,  and  we  are  so  few.  But 
we  have  served  a  special  tea  to  more 
than  two  hundred  women,  to  large 
groups  of  men.  We  have  helped  with 
two  Christmas  celebrations,  soap,  mu- 
sical instruments,  warm  clothing,  es- 
pecially for  women  who  recover  and 
are  about  to  leave. 

There  are  only  ten  in  our  group, 
women  of  almost  as  many  different 
nationalities,  all  with  just  one  idea, 
that  of  helping.  1  hope  that  some-one 
else  may  be  moved  to  start  such  a 
work.  Sincerely  yours, 

(Name  Withheld) 

P.S.  Please  do  not  publish  my  name.  I 
am  a  retired  Presbyterian  missionary 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  our  adopted 
country. 

Ma>llia'|-~s  Own    1\  .ala-hlMral 
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THIL    t%    fV      »»rVStie,oWi.  -    MESSER, 


Denve 
Dear  Sirs:   I   would   like 
least   fifty  reprints  of  Can  We   Trust 


,  Colorado 
to   get   at 
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Homemade  Watchbird. 


Westminster,  California 
Dear  Editors:  My  children  get  a  lot 
of  amusement  out  of  the  Munro  Leaf 
"Watchbirds"  and  occasionally  I  have 
cut  out  one  and  pinned  it  up  on  a  wall. 
Then  one  day  I  tackled  a  particular 
problem  by  making  a  sketch  similar 
and  put  it  up  on  the  bathroom  wall 
with  astonishingly  good  results.  I  sel- 
dom have  to  clean  the  washbowl  any 
more ! 

Perhaps  other  mothers  would   find 
the  idea  useful.      Sincerely, 

IVY   R.  LOOPE 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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'he  best-dressed  beds  wear  CANNON  percale  she< 

find  smart  shoppers  love.  the.  Inn   uru 


\ 


^Refreshing  colors!  7  of  tliem! 

feu  teel  (and  look!)  like  a  princess ...  when  you  drift  into  dreams 
...with  your  bed  dressed  in  coo/-colored  Cannon  Percales.  Whirli 
is  your  Cannon  color?  Flower-fresh  Pink  Lilac  above,  or  one  ol  the 
pastels  at  right?  Ml  color-fast,  as  approved  by  the  American  Insii- 
tute  of  Laumlerin".  Also  in  classic  white. 


LAGOON 


i  ^4  A 


Two  filled  sheet  styles  for  you! 

Make  smoother  beds  in  half  the  time.  Cannon's  new 
FITTED  Bottom  Sheet  has  four  fitted  coiners  (insert). 
stays  in  place  without  a  wrinkle.  The  new  FITTED  Top 
Sheet  has  two  fitted  corners,  won't  pull  out  at  the  foot. 


B& 


Cannon  Combspun*  Percales  are  i  lin h  \  . 

For  onl)  a  feu  pennies  more  than  heavy-duty  muslin  sheets,  you  can  have 
the  pampering  pleasure  of  petal-smooth  Cannon    Percales  on    your   bed. 
And  for  years.  These  bedtime  lovelies  are  Cannon  Combspun   Percales 
with  cotton  '  ombed  till  only  longest,  strongest  fibers  remain.  White  sheets 
also  available  with  scalloping,  as  shown   above. 


■ 


Make  slipcovers,  curtains  from  sheets! 

Decorating  is  a  breeze  with  wonderful,  oh-so-wide  Cannon  1'crcalc  Sheets.  \nd 
thrifty!  These  luxury  sheet-  cost  less  than  comparable  fabric  by  the  yard.  Learn 
how  easy.  Get  "MAKE  IT  WITH  SHEETS!"  Cannon'-  new  full-color  booklet.  Send 
10v\  with  your  name  and  address,  to  Cannon  Mills.  Inc.,  Box  1.  Brooklyn,  \.  1  . 


More  iv omen  use 

Cannon  Percales  than 

any  other  brand 


Cannon 


Combspun 
Percale  Sheets 
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My  Sitin  Thrives  On 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 

. .  because  its  such  wholesome  skin-carer 


^^^K 


Comp»exion-WeW 


Read  How  This  Glamorous  Opera  Singer  Was 
Helped  by  Candy  Jones,  Famous  Beauty  Director 


CONO 
Canr 


V 


«5pOL 
?  ne$ 

TOR 


Candy  Jones 

(Mrs,  Horry  Conove 


"I  was  a  young  hopeful  from  Birmingham,  Alabama,"  says 
Miss  Harmon,  "but  in  New  York  I  learned  mere  talent  isn't 
enough!  So  I  went  to  the  Conover  School,  ami  my  very 
fir>t  lesson  was  basic  complexion  care  with  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Soap.  Candy  Jones  told  me  it  was  gentle,  wholesome 
skin  care,  and  she  was  right.  Now  I  beauty-cleanse  with  that 
fluffy,  fragrant  lather  twice  a  day.  My  skin  thrives  on  it!" 
Regular  care  with  mild  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  will  give 
■your complexion  a  softer,  naturally  loveh  look  that  make-up 
can  never  achieve.  Vm  II  love  it! 


P 


Here  Are  Candy  Jones'  Personal 
Beauty  Tips  for  You! 

/  Protruding  ears  limit  your  hair-styles?  Put  a  few 
drops  of  collodion  behind  each  ear,  press  firmly 
to  head  for  three  minutes.  They  should  stay  put 
for  hours! 

/^.When  your  face  "feels  tired,"  a  quick  washing 
with  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  will  not  only  help 
your  skin,  but  give  you  a  refreshing  psychological 


lift! 


More  later,   CZla^a^ 
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QurJ^edders 


'•Make  Me  a  Child  Attain  . .  .?* 


Karen  cools  oil. 

Springfield,  Pennsylvania 
Dear  Editors .  M  y  niece,  Karen,  really 
looks  forward  to  her  daily  dip  to  ease 
the  licit.  Sincerely. 

JEANIE    M.   MAGINNIS 

Vil>inirl>   Family   Doctor 

/\  ansas  (  it  v.  M  is  sonri 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould:  In  fair- 
ness to  the  nation's  family  doctors.  I 
feel  the  am.  le,  (  an  We  Trust  All  ( )ur 
Doctors?,  necessitates  an  answer. 

<  > 1 1 1  family  physicians  have  no  Quar- 
rel with  Mr.  Shalett  or  Dot  tor  Hund- 
ley whin  they  condemn  malpractice  in 
whatever  form.  They  deeply  resent, 
however,  the  implication  that  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  persists  m  treating  a 
condition  for  which  lie  lacks  training 
and  experience.  A  basic  precept  ol  the 
American  Academy  of  Genera]  Prac- 
tice, the  doctors'  official  organization, 
is  that  a  family  doctor  should  promptly 
call  in  a  consulting  specialist  when 
treatment  of  a  condition  is  beyond  his 
scope. 

Doctot  Hundley  also  neglected  to 
point  out  that  general  practitioners 
have  taken  the  lead  in  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  continuing  medical  educa- 
tion. The  Academy  has  made  fifty 
hours  of  postgraduate  study  each  year 
mandatory  lor  continued  membership  — 
a  requirement  that  is  unique  among 
professional  organizat  ti  ms 

Doctor  Hundley  makes  much  to  do 
about  the  venerated  family  doctors  ol 
days  gone  by.  But  today's  version  has 
had  a  better  education  and  is  actually 
more  competent;  along  with  that,  he 
has  retained  the  sincerity,  faith  and 
personal  interest  which  characterized 
his  grandfather. 

Admittedly,  the  medical  profession 
has  a  deep  moral  obligation  to  keep  its 
own  house  clean.  But  Doctor  Hundley 
errs  in  slurring  the  group  of  physicians 
who  have  voluntarily  set  themselves 
the  most  initiative  responsibility  for 
improving  the  nation's  medical  care  by 
improving  their  own  abilities. 
Vours  truly, 

MAC  F.  CAHAL. 

Executive  Secretary, 

Aruerica)i  Academy  oj  General  Practice 

Doctors  Take  Action 

Denver,  Colorado 

Dear  Sirs:   I   would   like   to  get  at 

least   fifty  reprints  of  Can  We  Trust 


AH   Our   Doctors?    I   will   gladly  pay 

whatever  it  costs.        Congratulations! 

PHYSICIAN 

(Name  Withheld) 

►  Hundredsof  reprints  were  requested 
by  the  medical  world.  ED. 

Il«>\\    Far,  the  IUmmis! 

Santiago,  Chile 

Dear  Editors:  About  two  years  ago 
you  published  a  letter  which  made  a 
deep  impression. 

A  woman  had  persuaded  friends  in 
her  bridge  club  to  go  once  a  month 
with  small  gifts  to  women  confined  in  a 
mental  hospital. 

I  suggested  to  my  neighbors  that  we 
start  something  of  that  kind  here  in 
Santiago,  Chile. 

They  responded  enthusiastically  and 
since  then  we  have  provided  a  monthly 
treat  for  groups  of  these  unfortunate 
people. 

Our  difficulty  is  that  there  are  so 
many  of  them,  and  we  are  so  few.  But 
we  have  served  a  special  tea  to  more 
than  two  hundred  women,  to  large 
groups  of  men.  We  have  helped  with 
two  Christmas  celebrations,  soap,  mu- 
sical instruments,  warm  clothing,  es- 
pecially for  women  who  recover  and 
are  about  to  leave. 

There  arc  only  ten  in  our  group, 
women  of  almost  as  many  different 
nationalities,  all  with  just  one  idea. 
that  ol  helping.  I  hope  that  someone 
else  may  be  moved  to  start  such  a 
work.  Sincerely  yours, 

(Name  Withheld) 

P.S.  Please  do  not  publish  my  name.  I 
am  a  retired  Presbyterian  missionary 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  our  adopted 
country. 

Mother's  Own  \V:ilclil»ir<l 
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Homemade  Watchbird. 

Westminster,  California 
Dear  Editors:  My  children  get  a  lot 
of  amusement  out  of  the  Munro  Leaf 
"Watchbirds"  and  occasionally  I  have 
cut  out  one  and  pinned  it  up  on  a  wall. 
Then  one  day  I  tackled  a  particular 
problem  by  making  a  sketch  similar 
and  put  it  up  on  the  bathroom  wall  — 
with  astonishingly  good  results.  I  sel- 
dom have  to  clean  the  washbowl  any 
more ! 

Perhaps  other   mothers  would   find 
the  idea  useful.      Sincerely. 

IVY  R.  LOOPE 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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he  best-dressed 


beds  wear  CANNON  percale  sheels! 

(and  smart  shoppers  love  [he  lou   nrin 


lefrcsluii";  colors!  7  of  (hem! 

ou  feel  (and  l<u>k!)  like  a  princess  . . .  when  you  drill  into  dreams 
..with  your  lied  dressed  in  coo/-colored  Cannon  Percales.  Which 
9 your  Cannon  color?  Flower-fresh  Pink  Lilac  ahove.  or  one  ol  the 
pastels  al  right?  Ml  color-fast,  as  approved  by  the  American  Insii- 
.ule  ol  Laundering.  Also  in  classic  while. 


MOONLIGHT  SUNSI 

YELLOW 


L  Ar-.OON 


( '.union  Conil)S|)iin:|  Percales  are  ihrillv! 

I- m  onl)  a  fen  pennies  more  than  heat  y-tltit)  muslin  sheets,  you  can  have 
the  pampering  pleasure  of   petal-smooth  Cannon    Percales  on    \<///r   bed. 
\ni|  for   years.  These  bedtime  lovelies  are  Cannon  Combs. pun  Percales 
with  cotton  ( ombeel  till  onl)  longest,  strongest  fibers  remain.  White  sheets 
also  available  with  scalloping,  as  shown   above. 


• 


Two  fitted  sheet  styles  for  you! 

Make  .smoother  beds  in  half  the  time.  Cannon's  neiv 
FITTED  Bottom  Sheet  has  four  fitted  corners  (insert), 
stays  in  place  without  a  wrinkle.  The  new  FITTED  Tup 
Sheet  has  tiro  fitted  corners,  won't  pull  out  at  the  foot. 


Make  slipcovers,  curtains  from  sheet 

Decorating  i~  a  breeze  with  wonderful,  oh-so-wide  Cannon  Percale  Sheets.  And 
thrifty!  These  luxury  sheet-  cost  less  than  comparable  fabric  1>\  the  yard.  I. earn 
how  easy.  Get  "make  it  with  SHEETS!"  Cannon's  new  full-color  booklet.  Send 
111',  with  your  name  and  address,  to  Cannon  Mills.  Inc.,  P>"\  1.  Brooklyn,  V  ^  . 


More  women  use 

Cannon  Percales  than 

any  other  brand 


Cannon 


Combspun 
3crcale  Sheets 
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August,  -,:; 


f  rrrn    | 
Richard 
Hudnut 


$|  50 

h  plus  tax 


SAFER,  FASTER, EASIER 
FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


",h««*l»M* 


Richard  Hudnut  announces  the 

all-new  home  permanent  with 

revolutionary  Beauty  Rinse  Neutralizer 


1  NEW!  BEAUTY  RSNSE  NEUTRALIZER.  Willi 
creme  rinse  built-in.  Automatically  neu- 
tralizes, conditions  and  beauty-finishes 
hair  in  one  quick  step.  Gives  you  bouncier, 
prettier,  longer-lasting  curls  with  a 
never-before  kind  of  natural  lustrous 
softness.  Never  that  "new 
permanent"  look! 

3  NEW!  SAFETY-BALANCED 
WAVING  LOTION. 

Balanced  and 
buffered  to  protect 
hair  vitality  and 
health.  Insures 
a  curl  that  goes 
right  to  the  ends. 
Gentlest  regular 
lotion  on  the 
market  today. 


2  NEW!  DOUBLE-QUICK  METHOD.  Eliminates 
all  nuisance  steps.  No  messy  dripping 
time.  No  waiting  for  hours  while  hair 
dries  on  curlers.  Takes  less  time  from 
start  to  finish  than  any  other  type  of  home 
permanent.  You  can  unwind 
curls  immediately ! 

4  NEW!  SALON  CUSTOM- 
TIMING  for  just  your 
kind  of  hair.  You 
control  the  curl  with 
professional-type 
Jr     safeguards.  No  frizz. 
no  fuzz,  no 
"fail  to  take."  Say 
goodbye  forever 
to  that  '"new 
permanent"  look! 


Use  any  plastic  curler. 

But  try  Richard  Hudnut 

Whirl-a-Wave  Curlers 

for  triumphant  results. 


.' 


We  make  no  wild  promises,  no  empty  guarantees. 
Your  beautiful  hair  will  speak  for  itself. 


FEEL  how  —  i  > Tt  and  bouncy  the  ends  are.  Not 
frizzy,  not  crackly.  Beauty  Rinse  Neutral- 
izer instantly  restores  the  delicate  acid  bal- 
ance o!  your  hair,  the  reason  your  home 
permanent  is  so  soft,  so  perfectly  natural- 
looking  from  the  very  first  day. 


EXAMINE  the  ends  under  a  magnifying  glass 
and  note  liovv  strong  and  silky  hair  looks. 
No  newly  split  ends.  Exclusive  Beauty  Rinse 
Neutralizer  conditions  your  hair  to  silky 
smoothness  as  it  locks  in  the  wave.  No  'iet- 
go"  after  you  shampoo.  It's  wonderful. 


RICHARD     HUDN  UT  of  Fifth  Avenue 


(Continual  from  Page  4) 

Why  Horn? 

Roundup,  Montana 

Dear   Editors:    In    answer    to    the    little 

girl's  question  in  the  May  Journal:  "Why 

Was  I  Born?"  Von  were  born  out  of  love 

to  pass  on  love. 

If  hate  crowds  you  in,  look  for  love  in 
the  quietness  of  Nature  or  in  the  stillness 
of  a  church,  or  in  the  solitude  of  your  own 
heart  and  God's.  This  is  your  task.  Do  it 
well  so  that  those  who  follow  you  will  see 
your  line  and  profit  by  it. 

MRS.   MILTON   H.  AGTE 

La  Canada,  California 
Dear  Editors : 

To  love  a  lot,  anil  also  hale  a  little. 
To  laugh  a  lot,  and  also  cry  a  little. 
To  please  a  lot,  anil  also  hurt  a  little. 
To  learn  u  lot,  and  also  teach  a  little, 
'To  give  ii  lot,  and  also  lake  a  Utile, 
To  think  a  lot,  and  also  dream  a  little. 
And  to  remember  much  and  then  forget. 
I   think  every  human  being  should  be 
asking  himself  — Why  Was  I  Born? 
Sincerely, 
MRS.  FRANK  L.  GOLD 

Severna  Park,  Maryland 
Dear    Editors:    Suppose    the    little    girl 
came  back  (and  you  know  how  kids  ask 
questions)  ami  asked  how  we  can 
know- 
love  and 
serve  God. 
Seems  simple   until   you   try   to  explain 
it.    lhe   "love"   seems  the  hardest   to  ex- 
plain (as  we  know  "love"),  next  how  can 
we  actually  "know,"  and  lastly  how  can 
we   "serve"    if   we   don't    really   love   and 
know  ?  All  of  this  makes  me  realize  how  in- 
adequate I  am!         Very  truly  yours, 

SUNDAY   SCHOOL  TEACHER 

New  York  (  ily 
Dear  Editors:  Of  all  the  answers  of  all 
the   famous   people,    you   answer   it    best 
yourself  mi  Page  1°'>  oi  the  same  issue. 

E.  L.  J. 

►  "Every  time  a  child  is  horn  it  shows 
thai  (.oil  lias  not  lost  foi th  in  human  na- 
ture."—  Tagore.  I'.  199,  May  Journal. 
ED. 

II.iikIn  Oiil>oililii'il 

San  Andres  Tuxtla,  Mexico 
Dear  Editors:  How   did  1   miss  it?  How 
did  1  miss  it  ' 

()n  thumbing  through  the  January 
Journal  again  I  found  "  lhe  People  Who 
Count."  Doctor  Laubach's  letter  asks  the 
questions  lor  which  we,  too,  are  trying  to 
find  the  answers.  Wherever  there  is  hunger 
and  human  misery,  whether  in  Mexico  or 
in  India,  we  feel  strongly  that  America  has 
a  job  to  do. 

To  thousands  of  Americans  struggling 
to  make  ends  meet,  the  fact  that  people 
all  over  the  world  desperately  need  help 
from  us  may  seem  a  remote  problem.  But 
an  they  to  blame  the  "Administration" 
solely  for  the  fact  that  one  country  after 
another  grasps  the  hand  that  reaches  out 
to  help  them  .  .  .  that  it's  not  our  hand 
that  is  being  grasped?  I  know  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  your  readers 
who  need  only  to  be  convinced  to  back 
whatever  steps  are  necessary. 

Very  sincerely, 
MRS.  T.  G.  McINTYRE, 


Ik. 
by 


►  .See    New   Diplomacy    in    India. 
Margaret  Hickey,  on  i'age  24.  ED. 

Speaks  for  I'nivt'rsif >'  Women 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Could:  Dorothy  Thompson  in 
her  June  article.  Communism  is  an  Assault 
on  Civilization,  uses  as  her  text  a  state- 
ment issued  earlier  this  year  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women  en- 
titled "The  Communist  Threat  to  Free- 
dom and  Democracy." 

It  is  recognized  that  Miss  Thompson's 
article  does  not  purport  to  be  an  analysis  of 
the  board's  statement  but  is  an  interesting 
discussion  of  her  own  approach  to  the 
problem. 

However,  there  is  a  paragraph  which 
causes  us  particular  concern;  it  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

"...  I  find  it  significant  that  many  anti- 
communists,  including  the  University 
Women,  fail  to  defend  the  right  of  the  citi- 
zen not  to  be  expropriated  of  his  property 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


RELIEVES  PAIi 
OF  HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
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The  way 

thousands  of 

physicians 

and  dentists 

recommend 

Here's  Why... 

Anacin  "  is  like  a 
doctor's  prescrip- 
tion. That  is,  Anacin 
contains  not  one  but  a  combination" 
of  medically  proved  active  ingredients.  Ana,  is 
specially  compounded  to  give  FAST,  LONG  vST- 
ING    relief.    Don't   wait.    Buy    Anacin    todayj 


INGROWN  NA 

Hurting  Yo  i 


Immedia 
Relief!\ 

A  few  drops  of  0UTGR0®  bring  blessed  relief  fi 
tormenting  pain  of  ingrown  nail.  OUTGR0  tou| 
ens  the  skin  underneath  the  nail,  allows  the  nail- 
be  cut  and  Ums  prevents  further  pain  and  disco 
fort.    OUTGRO   Is   available   at    all   drug   countei 


No  comb-scratel 
No  torn  hair  4 
Ace  does  very  weh\ 
Up  there ! 


Indeed  it  does!  In  fact  Ace 
protects  your  hair  and  scalp 
because  its  teeth  are  care- 
fully rounded  at  ends  and 
edges.  Made  of  genuine  Ace 
Hard  Rubber,  strong  Ace 
Combs  cost  less  because  they 
last  longer.  For  good  groom- 
ing, replace  with  Ace,  indivi- 
dually boxed,  many  styles. 
American  Hard  Rubber  Company,  N.  Y.  13. 
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Faithfully  reproduced 
Traditional  American  furniture, 
designed  to  meet  today's 

needs  for  utility  and  convenience 
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ABOVE 

l     i     our  bedroom,  warm,  mellow  Old  Colony 
by  famous  Heywood-Wakefield.  As  efficient 

as  it  is  interesting  in  design  and  finish,  the 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  dresser  shown  has  been 
scaled  to  take  up  minimum  floor  space,  and 
give  you  maximum  storage  room. 


I  I  I  I 

our  dining  room,  the  graceful 
Old  Colony  drop-leaf  table  extends  to  seat  six, 
folds  down  to  console  si/e.  Of  line  solid  birch  in 
several  rich  finishes,  Old  Colony  Home-Planned 
furniture  is  available  in  over  eights  pieces  for 
every  room  in  the  house 


HOME-PLANNED 


LEFT 

For  your  living  room.  Old  Colony 

furniture  sets  a  friendly,  informal  scene 

for  today's  casual  living.  Start  with 

the  pieces  you  need  now;  add  more  later 

whenever  your  budget  permits. 

See  Heywood-Wakefield  Old  Colony  at 

your  favorite  furniture  or  department  store. 


HEYWOOD 
WAKEFIELD 


n  w 


EST.  18  26 ^p^F 

*&  Guaranteed  by " 
Good  Housekeeping 


HOW  TO  DECORATE  WITH  OLD  COLONY 


Gladys  Miller,  famous  decorating 
consultant,  tells  you  how  to  plan  an 
attractive  home  with  Old  Colony. 
Send  25c  in  coin  for  your  copy  of 
this  book  today.  If  you'd  also  like 
Miss  Miller's  book  "Home-Planned 
Modern,"  send  50c  in  coin  for  both. 


Heywood-Wakefield,  Gardner,  Mass.  Dept.    LH-25 

1  enclose in  coin  for  your  decorating  books  at 

25c  each. 

(check  your  choice)  ^]  Old  Colony  ~J  Modern 


CITY   &  ZONE STATE 

Heywood-Wakefield,  also  makers         i 
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Ingust,  1 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 
without  compensation  oi  due  process  "I 
law  .1  right  guaranteed  Americans  in  the 
Constitution,  which  is  a  contract  between 
the  Government  and  the  people  and  one 
which  communism  is  determined  to  de- 
stroy. The  avoidance  oi  tins  issue  suggests 
that  the  basic  idea  of  communism  has  some 

virtue.   It  lias  none.'' 

This  paragraph  imputes  to  the  AAUW 
views  it  does  not  hold.  The  AAUW  should 
not  be  classed  with  persons  or  groups  which 
do  not  believe  in  private  property  rights 
and  the  protection  our  Constitution  gives 
to  those  rights.  The  AAUW  believes  with 
Miss  Thompson  that  these  rights  are  basic 
to  our  way  of  life.  '  ne  statement  oi  the 
AAUW  board  did  not  avoid  this  issue;  it 
was  concerned  with  oilier  aspects. 

I  ,e  board  statement  says  "Commu- 
nism is  a  threat  to  freedom  and  denn  icrai  y. 
We  are  against  it."  Certainly  that  is  clear 
and  unequivocal. 

In  view  ol  the  high  standing  and  wide 

circulation  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 

I  trust  you  will  l»-  able  to  publish  this. 

Sincerely  yours. 

LUCY  SOMERVTLLE  HOWORTH 

.SV( "»'/  1  '(  e-President, 

American  A  ssociation  of  <  'nirersily  Women 
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Winchester,  Massat  husetts 
Dear  Editor  .  Dorothy  Thompson,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting contributors  to  your  magazine. 

Her  iletailed  accuracy  on  the  public- 
school  situation,  in  April,  shows  an  alert 
mind.  I  completely  agree  with  Miss  I  homp- 
son  that  a  child  untrained  in  deportment 
at  home  is  a  problem  lor  the  teacher. 
There  must  be  a  formula  of  conduct  and 
beha\  iorism  prescribed  before  serving  an 
apprenticeship  in  society.  For  the  per- 
formance of  the  child's  duties-  for  his 
spiritual  training  for  his  devotion  to  Ins 
teacher  and  his  honorableness  in  life. 
These  and  other  qualities  are  found  in 
(In  home.  Definitely  —  not  in  the  school. 
Sincerely, 

MARY    HYDE 
.\  Sailor**  *»Vif«' 


Home  is  the  sailor. 

Portland,  Maine 

Dear  Editors:  Recently  you  have 
brought  up  the  difficulties  arising  from 
husbands  who  live  away  from  home.  (Mak- 
ing Marriage  Work— January,  and  Our 
First  Year  — May.)  To  my  disappoint- 
ment, in  both  cases  your  solution  has  been 
change  of  husband's  work.  Being  a  sea- 
farer's wife,  I  am  in  such  a  predicament 
myself  but  1  do  not  intend  to  make  a  land- 
lubber out  <>t  a  mariner. 

Happiness  cm  and  does  exist  for  couples 
such  as  we.  Happiness  is  a  climate  the  be- 
ing lives  in.  a  climate  I  might  describe  as 
"la  paix  dans  Vordre" :  peace  of  heart  and 
mind  based  on  mutual  trust,  admiration, 
understanding  -in  a  word,  based  on  love. 
'These  do  not  iiti-il  constant  or  frequent 
physical   proximity  to  exist   and   flourish. 

1  grant  that  our  mode  of  life  demands 
sacrifices  from  all  involved.  Sacrifice  of 
witnessing  and  participating  in  everyday 
happenstances  for  the  one  away;  sacrifice 
of  the  natural  expression  of  love  during  the 
course  of  everyday  life;  more  demands  on 
the  mother  who  must  bring  up  the  chil- 
dren mostly  on  her  own  decisions,  but 
these  decisions  always  taken  with  con- 
sideration of  the  absent  dad's  principles. 
Isn't  the  willingness  to  accept  these  sacri- 
fices just  one  more  proof  of  the  love  that 
unites  the  family? 

Our  daughter  Christine  considers  her 
dad  her  Prince  Charming,  being  in  a  spe- 
cially wonderful  mood  for  his  every  visit. 

An  avid  reader  of  LHJ  and  lonely  but 
happy  mariner's  wife, 

HELENE  CAUCHY 


►+♦  +  »♦*  li*++-i  ♦♦«♦««♦♦♦♦  »♦». 

►  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦ •♦♦♦♦♦♦u__^»  "  " 
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the  men  and  women 

of  tomorrow 

wear  handi-panti* 

today  ... 

Small  fry  fall  fashions  of  velvety  cordu- 
roy in  heavenly  colors.  New  jacket- 
crawler-and-cap  sets.  Also  topper  and 
matching  plastic- lined  panti  sets. 
Lovely-to-look-at,  easy-to-wash,  no- 
shrink,  no-fade. 

handi-panti 
by  alexis 


fashions 


*handi -panti  is  a 
registered  trademark. 


atlanta 
georgia 
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Enjoy  a  cool. airy  pillow 
these  hot  summer  nights! 

VVhy  be  hot  and  uncomfortable  when  an  Airfoam  pillow  promo 
cool,  sweet,  allergy-free  Slumber?   Von   see,   AIRFOAM   contain:,  over   half  a 

MILLION  interconnecting  air  cushions  to  each  cubic  inch.  Tl 

Airfoam   pillow  breathe.,   fresh  air  with  your  every  motion,  never  mat 

down  or  shed:    stays  coolly  plump,  through  every  night,  through  tl 

For  real  comfort,  ask  what's  inside  f'hen  you  buy  pillows    and  he  sure  the 

answer  is  AlRFOAM.  Available  at   bettei     'ores  throughout  the  country.  For 

information  write :  Goodyear,  Airfoam  Department,  Akron  16 

Pick  the  AlRFOAM  pillow  that  Ji  Is  your  ways— and  pocketbook! 


NEW  AIRFOAM  CONTOUR-$8.95  Do  you  like 

a  high  headrest?  Or  maybe  a  low  one?  Like  to  snuggle 
—  or  sprawl— or  sit  up  in  bed?  The  Contour  is  high  on 
one  edge,  low  on  the  other  — and  scientifically  molded 
to  suit  your  every  mood!  No  matter  how  you  use  it, 
Airfoam's  more  than  half  a  MILLION  air  cushions 
to  each  cubic  inch  keep  it  cool,  fresh,  allergy-free! 


AIRFOAM  CUSTOM-$7.95  Here  is  the  vet- 
eran slumber-mate  that  made  Airfoam  pillows 
famous!  Plump  and  perfect,  it's  been  the  choice  of 
millions  through  the  years!  Even  on  hottest  nights, 
the  Custom's  more  than  half  a  MILLION  air  cush- 
ions to  each  cubic  inch  promote  serene  slumber! 


AIRFOAM  DE  LUXE-$6.95  All  the  blissful  com- 
fort of  cool,  airy  slumber  —  in  a  moderate  size  at  a 
low,  low  price.  Here's  a  pillow  that  never  hollows 
out,  never  needs  punching  up  — stays  cool  and  sweet 
even  on  "stickiest"  nights! 


AIRFOAM  SUPER-$9  95  Really  a  BIG' 
fellow!  Combines  king-size  quantity  with 
Airfoam  quality  in  a  deep  luxuriousness  that's 
strictly  out  of  this  world.  But  for  all  its  plump 
expanse,  the  Super  stays  cool  and  dust-free, 
traps  no  allergies,  never  breaks  down  or  sheds! 


Airfoam-T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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LUMAHAI   BEACH  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  KAUAI,  PHOTOGRAPHED   BY  ANTON   B 


Be  sure  it's  Hawaiian- 
Be  sure  it's  DOLE! 
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Luscious  Hawaiian  pineapple  at  its 
very  best— that's  DOLE  I 
And  here's  a  tropic  treat  that  almost 
makes  itself:  sauce  snowy  mounds 
of  vanilla  ice  cream  with  generous 
spoonfuls  of  DOLE  Crushed.  So  easy 
— so  eye-catching — so  delicious  I 
Enjoy  DOLE  frozen-fresh 
Pineapple,  too — Chunks  and 
Concentrated  Juice. 

Send  25c  (or  colorful  Hawaiian  Party  Book 
to  DOLE,  Box  B,  21 5  Market  Street, 
San  Franciteo  6,  California. 
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"Mmn  Slnri    (ulfr(irlt)wn.      lithograph  In   Hnih  llm  Hand  Sutton,  who  ^  rrprrsi-nlcil  in  llu 
Library   "/  Coiiffn-ss  anil  thv  Carnrfiir  Institiiti     lulf>arli>un.  in   Martha  >  I  iih 
nl  thv  important   whaling  ports  in  ihr  earh    ilays  <»/  oai   country  al  hllm- 

flinjih    III"    \    II"  inn\    hr  purihasr/l  foi    -/"   from    Kcnnnly   I. 
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Bv  DOI{()l  in    THOMPSON 


\y\\  first  reaction  to  the  question  posed 
by  my  own  mind:  What  i>  wrong  with 
American  women?"  was  a  rather  irritated 
mental  answer:     \othing  .s  wrong  with  them! 

I  had  bnl)  recenll)  finished  reading  Ash- 
lc\  Montagus  provocative  hook.  The  Natu- 
ral Superiorit)  ol  Women.  Largel)  based  on 
his  observations  of  American  women.  Mr. 
Montagu  seems  to  have  disposed  ol  the 
"woman  question"  once  and  lor  all.  II 
there's  an)  thing  amiss  w  iih  either  sex,  il  i-. 
according  to  Mr.  Montagu,  with  woman's 
lesser  hall. 

Man.  he  asserts,  is  larger,  more  muscu- 
lar, and  has  a  larger  brain.  Hut  woman  i- 
healthier,  longer-lived,  less  susceptible  to 
shock,  and  has  a  heavier  brain  in  proportion 
to  bod)  weight  than  man.  Men  go  craz\ 
oftener  than  women,  and  oftener  commit 
suicide.  II'  men  arc  more  creative  in  the 
arts,  it  is  on!)  out  of  overcompensation  lor 
their  natural  inferiorit)  to  women,  who  are 
creative  in  themselves,  and  ol  life. 

Women  are  more  sensitive  than  men  and 
far  closer  to  humanity  —  in  fact,  the  genius 
of  women  is  the  genius  of  humanit) .  Girls 
are  brighter  than  boys  in  all  subjects  except 
those  that  depend  on  numerical  reasoning 


and  spatial  aptitudes,  and  in  information 
subjects.  \\  oman  ha-  been,  and  -till  i-.  sub- 
jected h\  male  egotism  and  hv  persistent 
myths  and  superstitions  regarding  her  in- 
feriority, hut  il  the  world  i-  ever  to  be 
saved,  woman  w  ill  have  In  do  il . 

Mr.  Montagu  thus  reaches  the  conclusion 
of  Henjamin  Kidd.  the  British  social- 
philosopher  ol  a  generation  ago,  that  onl\ 
mamma  and  the  triumph  ol  the  feminine 
principle  —  ol  nurture  and  conservation  — 
can  redeem  humanit\  from  destructive 
man.  Considering  the  fact  that  h\  and  large 
this  is  and  has  been  a  "man's  world,  pul- 
ling human  salvation  in  mamma  -  lap  might 
he  considered  a  male  neurosis  and  slightly 
impertinent.  The  late  Robert  Briffaull  held  a 
similar  opinion  regarding  the  role  ol  women, 
as  the  real  rounder-  of  civilization. 

Shakespeare  cast  a  woman.  Portia  (dis- 
guised as  a  man),  lo  incorporate  the  highest 
concept  of  justice  it-  temperance  with 
mercv.  ( leorge  Bernard  Shaw  never  doubted 
that  woman  was  the  more  naturally  intelli- 
gent sex.  and  the  dominant  one.  sweelh 
bending  unsuspecting  man  to  the  purposes 
ol  creative  evolution,  ol  which  she  i-  the 
-elected  instrument. 


No  effort  has  been  -pared  hv  biologists, 
sociologists,  psychologists,  historians,  nov- 
elists, dramatists  and  poets  to  describe",  di-- 
sect.  analyze  and  interpret  woman  to  her- 
self and  the  other  hall  ol  humanity.  I  he 
latest  attempt  can  he  read  in  the  monumen- 
tal masterpiece  ol  Simone  de  Beauvoir.  I  he 
Second  Sex.  Mile,  dc  Beauvoir.  a  woman 
herself,  hv  no  mean-  so  idealizes  woman 
as  do  the  gentlemen  I  have  mentioned.  She 
attributes  to  her  lew,  il  anv.  mental  or 
spiritual  superiorities.  She  recognizes,  how- 
ever, the  real  handicaps  ol  woman's  subjec- 
tion and  those  thai  have  been  imposed  upon 
her  hv   cultural  forces. 

in  a  generation  ol  reading  and  listening 
lo  all  the  talk  about  woman  I  have  often 
thought  lo  myself,  There  ain  t  no  such 
creature.  I  have  even  consid  Ted  writing  a 
hook  entitled  \re  Men  People?  Every  gen- 
eralization or  abstraction  reduce-  the  indi- 
vidual In  nne  nl  a  certain  number  ol  tvpes. 
Hut  individuals  happilv  fall  out  ol  all  the 
categories. 

Women  are  slightly  mine  than  half  of  the 
human  race:  but.  confining  ourselves  to 
Western  civilization,  the  l"l)  per  cent 
woman  or  lot) 
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.4  message  from  Lever  Brot 
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You  will  s|hmmI  loss  timo  in  your  kitchen  if  you  use  these  nuHlern  short-cuts. 
New  niellioils  on /if  possible  because  Spry  is  IIOM4M.I  M/l  l> 


II 


WE  YOU  EVER  WISHED  someone  would 

invent  a  |>ill  that  would  end.  forever,  the 
need  for  cooking  in  summer?  Then,  suddenly, 
you  remember  the  tantalizing  aroma  of  frying 
chicken  and  the  unequaled  flavor  of  a  real  home- 
baked  <akc!  The  ver)  idea  of  a  pill  becomes  un- 
thinkable! 

Even  in  summer,  there  are  no  substitutes  for 
the  mouth-watering,  nourishing  foods  vou  can 
make  with  Spry.  \s  their  answer  to  hoi  weather, 
Home  Economists  in  the  Lever  House  Test  Kitch- 
ens have  developed  time-  and  work-saving  short- 
cuts to  help  you  create  tempting  summertime 
recipes  with  a  minimum  oi  effort! 

As   a   further  service.   Spry    is  offering   "My 
Favorite  Recipes  —a  collection   of   recipes  that 
are  quick  and  eas\  to  mak<  —  if  vou  follow  Spry 
Methods.  There   arc   '"One-Bowl      cakes,   which 
can  be  made  only  because  Spr)   is  Homogen- 
ized   pre-creamed  to  blend  quickly.  Spr)  s 
"Water-Whip""  I'ast.v   Method  is  described, 
with  recipes  for  a  variet)   of  fillings.  Since 
Spiv    is  LOO', <    pure  shortening,  you  always 
get  the  real  flav  or  of  the  filling. 

In  fact.  Lever  Brothers  guarantees  the  quality 
and  performance  of  Spry.  Next.  I  he  re  s  a  section 
filled  with  cookie  recipes  and  an  eas)   short-cut 

"Stamped   Cookie"    Method. 

To  work  less  and  keep  cool,  send  for  "Ms  fa- 
vorite Recipes.  Then,  just  follow  Spry's  modern 
short-cuts  to  better  eating.  Happ)  baking! 


shake  well.  Fry  chicken  in  12  cup  pure,  hot 
Homogenized  Spr)  in  skillet  until  golden  brown 
on  both  sides.  ( ',o\  er  and  cook  over  low  heat  until 
lender  (about  '/2  hour )...  Melt  2  more  table- 
spoons Spr)  in  saucepan,  add  3  large  onions, 
minced  (about  2  cups),  cook  until  yellow.  Add 
1'  2  cups  whole-kernel  com  1  I  2-oz.  can  I  and  cook 
5  minutes  longer.  Add  %  cup  thin  cream  and 
cook  until  slightly  thickened  and  cream  is  ab- 
sorbed (  20-25  minutes  I .  Put  corn  on  hot  platter, 
sprinkle  with  paprika,  and  arrange  fried  chicken 
on  top.  Makes  1  servings. 


Fried  0  hhhvn.  Mundamin:  Top  of 

the-stove  dishes  save  oven  heat,  give  you  a  nutri- 
tious hoi  dish.  This  delicious  corn-and-chicken 
combination  perks  up  willed  appetites. 
Cut  a  3-lb.  frying  chicken  in  sen  ing-size  pieces. 
Mix  1  1  cup  Hour.  I  '  i  teaspoons  salt  and  dash  of 
pepper.  Coal  chicken  l>\  placing  one  piece  at  a 
time   in    paper    hag   containing   seasoned    flour, 


Esliimo  4  lnn  ttltm-  Cake:  Make  this 
cool-looking  cake,  with  its  jiffy  topping,  in  the 
cool  of  dav.  Keep  in  the  refrigerator  until 
time  to  serve. 
Ingredients:  2  oz.  chocolate,  cut  very  fine, 
1  2  cup  boiling  water.  1  cup  sifted  cake 
flour,  I  cup  sugar,  1  teaspoon  salt.  '  '■> 
teaspoon  soda.  V4  cup  Homogenized 
Spry,  Vi  cup  buttermilk  or  sour  milk, 
!  2  teaspoon  vanilla,  1  egg.  unbeat- 
en. (To  make  "sour'  milk,  add  I 
teaspoon  vinegar  to  %  cup  sweet 
milk,  let  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  a 
few  minutes.  ) 
Easy  One-Bowl  Method:  Put  cut-up 
chocolate  in  mixing  bowl.  Pour  boiling 
water  gradually  over  chocolate  and  stir  until 
melted.  Cool.  Sift  flour,  sugar,  salt,  and  soda  into 
mixing  bowl  containing  chocolate  mixture.  Drop 
in  Spry.  It's  pre-creamed!  Beat  200  strokes  (2 
min.  on  mixer  at  low  speed  I .  Scrape  bowl  and 
spoon  or  heater.  Add  milk,  vanilla  and  egg.  Beat 
100  strokes  (1  min.  on  mixer  at  low  speed). 
Bake  in  Sprycoated  8"  x  3"  x  2"  square  pan  in 
moderate  oven  (350°F.)  35-45  min.  Remove 
from  pan  and  let  cool  thoroughly.  Spread  Bitter- 


sweet Topping  on  top  of  cake.  Chill  in  refrigera- 
tor several  hours  or  overnight.  Serve  in  slices. 
Keep  refrigerated  until  all  is  used. 
BITTERSWEET  TOPPING:  Melt  3  oz.  (V2cup) 
semisweet  chocolate  bits,  cool  slightly.  Whip  % 
cup  heavy  cream  slilf.  Add  cooled  chocolate,  fold 
into  cream  very  lightly  for  mottled  elfect. 

Mtwfburyer  Tinistivs:  An  appetizing  way 
to  serve  an  old  favorite— and  without  lighting  the 
broiler!  Wonderful  for  luncheon  with  sliced  to- 
matoes, carrot  curls,  and  iced  tea  or  coffee. 
Combine  Vi  pound  chopped  beef  with  1  small 
onion,  chopped  fine.  Y2  teaspoon  salt,  and  's  tea- 
spoon pepper.  Spread  mixture  thinly  on  six  slices 
of  bread.  Cover  with  6  more  slices, 
press  firmly  together,  and  cut  in 
lalf  diagonally  ...  Combine  2 
eggs,  slightly  beaten,  with 
1  2  eup  milk  and  '  2 
teaspoon  salt  .  .  . 
Dip  sandwich 
halves  in  egg 
mixture  and  frv 
in  !  3  cup  hot 
Homogenized  Spry 
in  skillet  until  gold- 
en  brown  011  both  sides. 


Pure  Spr)  seals  in  flavor.  Serve  immediately. 
Makes  6  servings. 

Suminvrtinnt  Shprbprf  #'«#«•*»;   Rich 

and  moist,  this  cake  stays  fresh  so  long,  one  bak- 
ing can  keep  you  in  homemade  cake  for  several 
days.  Serve  it  in  thin  wedges,  with  ices  or  fruits. 
Ingredients:  2 ''4  cups  sifted  cake  flour.  1%  cups 
sugar.  2  teaspoons  double  acting  baking  powder 
(or  3  teaspoons  tartrate  baking  powder),  IV2 
teaspoons  salt,  1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind, 
1  cup  Homogenized  Spry,  %  cup  milk,  lx/2  tea- 
spoons vanilla,  3  eggs  and  1  egg  yolk,  unbeaten. 


sugar,  bak- 

\d(i  Irimin 


Easy  One-Bo^v]  Method:  Sift  flour 
ing  powder  and  sail  into  mixing  how 
rind.  Just  drop  in  Spry— no  separate  creaming 
needed.  Add  milk,  vanilla,  and  1  egg  and  beal 
200  strokes  (2  min.  In  hand  or  on  mixer  at  low 
speed).  Scrape  howl  and  spoon  or  heater.  \i\<\ 
the  remaining  2  eggs  and  egg  \olk  and  heat  2(H) 
strokes  (same  as  before).  Bake  in  Sprycoated 
SVz"  tube  pan  in  moderately  hot  oven  i'Mr>  1'. ) 
55-65  min.  Spread  Pineapple  Cream  Icing  on 
sides  and  top  of  eake.  or  leave  plain. 
PINEAPPLE  CREAM  ICING:  Blend  2  tablespoons 
Homogenized  Spry,  ]  tablespoon  butter  or  mar- 


1 

Come  nut  of  the  refrif 


rator  and  Arc/)  cool  the  Spry  tea) .'  Rend  aboi 


i  "  l/i  /■  a:  orite  Hccip, 
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1  i   teaspoon  sal 
lemon  rind.  Because  Spr\ 
ing,  Spry  lets  through  the 


i 


and  '  2  teaspoon  grated 
is  1(H)'  I  pure  shorten- 
full  fruit  flavor.  Beat 
in  l/2 cup  sittcd  comectioners' sugar.  Add  4  table- 
spoons of  hoi  canned  pineapple  juice,  alternately 
with  21-  cups  of  confectioners'  sugar,  beating 
well  after  each  addition.  Add  just  enough  scalded 
cream  (about  2  teaspoons)  to  make  a  desirable 
spreading  consistent . 


•SM 


So  Easy  to  bo  a  Ha  Liny  Expert— Send  for  Spry  "a  Hvlpfal  Hook: 

Because  Lever  Brothers  believes  it's  part  of  their 
job  to  help  you  be  a  better  cook,  they're  offering 
an  outstanding  book,  "My  Favorite  Recipes."' 
Every  recipe  has  been  tested  again  and  again  by 
the  Lever  House  Test  Kitchens  to  give  you  the 
easiest  methods  and  the  most  delicious  cakes, 
pies  and  cookies  you  ever  lasted.  Lever  Brothers 


guarantees  that  if  you  will  use  only  Spr)  and 
follow  these  Spry  recipes  and  methods,  you'll 
make  delicious  desserts  every  time.  Over  100 
recipes,  in  an  attractive  kitchen-proof  hinder, 
will  be  sent  to  you— together  with  a  valuable  cou- 
pon north  2'u-  toward  'Mb.  can  of  Sprj  —  for 
only  50?  and  a  Spry  label.  Send  coupon  toda)  ! 


Spry  | 
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Smart,  waterproof  binder 
Combines  3  recipe  books  in 
one.  Over  100  differenl 
recipes  developed  by  tin- 
Lever  House  Test  Kit.  bens. 
Room  to  add  others! 


America's  favorite  .-.ik,--. 
illustrated  in  lull  color. 
Complete  instructions  on 
easy  One-Bow]  Method, 
tipsoncakemakin;:,  frost- 
ings  and  decorating. 


Pics    husbands    liU.-   best, 

with  step-by-step  pii  lures 
o)  Spry"s  eas;  '"Water- 
Whip"  Method.  Hints  on 
how  I"  make  .1  perfect 
pie  shell,  daint;   tarts. 


All-time  favoril Ides 

imped"  cookieswith 

■step  illustrations. 

Also    cut-out,    bar.    drop. 

refrigerator,    rolled    and 

filled  cookies.  Macaroons. 


PLUS  valuable  monc;  sav- 
ing coupon  worth  27iC  when 
you  buj  a  3-lb.  ran  ol  Spry. 
Send  500  and  a  Spr>  label 
kbook  Offer.  Box  294, 
New   York  16,  N.Y. 


Cookbook  Offer,  Hon  2fl  I 
Xew  Vnrk   Hi.  X.Y. 

Please  send  me  "Ms  Favoi  ite  Rei  ipes"and 
coupon  worth  25c  toward  purchase  of  Spn  . 
Enclosed  are  50<*  and  a  Spry  label. 
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Double   bed,   chest  of  drawers   with  mirror,   night  stand  and  upholstered  chair   .   .   .  $494.00* 
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—  PENNSYLVANIA,  THAT  IS, 
WIT     ROOMS  C  :  LOVELY  LANCASTER  COUNTY  MAPLE  FURNITURE 


Upholstered     chair, 
end    table,    love    seat 
and    maple    secretary 
.  .  .  $978.00*. 


Just  feast  your  eve?  on  these  rooms  of  Willett  Lancaster 
( iounty  Maple.  And  wait  until  \  ou  see  the  color!  \\  illett's 
inspired  craftsmen  have  created  a  wonderful  new  finish  .  .  . 
so  soft,  so  golden,  you'll  want  to  touch  each  gleaming  piece. 
Enduring,  solid  native  maple  is  the  wood.  I  pholstered  pieces 
are  deeply  cushioned  with  live  foam  rubber .. .covered  with 
fabrics  loomed  for  enduring  beauty  and  exquisite  taste. 
Select  a  piece  or  a  roomful  from  open  stock  at  your  dealer's. 


-'Prices  F.O.B. 


Maple   end  table   .   .   .   $50.00 


CONSIDER  H.  WILLETT,  INC. 

LOUISVILLE    11,  KENTUCKY 

America's  largest  maker  of  solid  maple 

and  cherry  furniture   for 

living  rimin,  dining  room  and  bedroom. 


Never  underestimate  the  effect 
ol  thai  look  in  a  cocker's  eyes! 


By  GLADYS  TABER 

AS  summer  ends,  the  whole  rhythm  of 
.  life  changes  in  our  quiet  green  valley. 
The  strenuous  rush  of  midsummer  eases, 
the  sharp  sound  of  the  lawn  mower  is  less 
frequent  as  the  heat  and  the  drought  stay 
the  intrepid  growing  of  the  grass.  The  in- 
cessant cultivating  and  weeding  give  wax- 
to  a  leisurely  gathering  of  crops,  the  great 
farm  horses  move  slowly  down  the  road 
pulling  the  wagons  of  sweet  hay. 

The  corn  rows  rustle  gently  in  the  early- 
morning  breeze,  the  silks  are  dark  and  full; 
the  tomatoes  hang  their  scarlet  richness 
down  at  the  garden's  end.  the  cucumbers 
are  plump  and  cool  in  a  tangle  of  vines.  The 
delicate  shape  of  the  scallop  squasli  makes 
a  pattern  of  beauty.  The  garden  is  giving 
us  now  the  reward  for  all  the  long  hard 
hours  we  have  spent  on  it. 

Nobody  is  in  a  hurry.  At  the  store,  we 
stand  around  and  visit  idly.  When  George 
comes  in  the  morning  we  discuss  the  red 
fox  up  the  hill  or  the  coons  his  puppies 
found.  If  we  mention  the  fact  that  we  soon 
shall  need  the  wood  for  the  fireplace,  it  is 
casually  spoken  of,  without  fervor -it  is 
in  the  future. 

Jill  gives  up  battling  the  weeds,  she 
says  everything  can  do  for  itself  from  nowr 
on.  She  potters,  moves  off  through  the 
meadows  with  Linda,  taking  a  look  at  the 
dark  red  wild  grapes  or  inspecting  a  potato 
hill.  The  woodchucks,  she  reports,  have 
been  stripping  the  corn  in  the  upper  patch, 
neatly,  with  their  trim  hands.  But  we  do 
not  get  violent  about  it.  we  only  say  ah, 
well  — 

In  short,  we  have  this  time  in  our  chang- 
ing seasons  when  the  mellow  days  and 
gentle  nights  make  life  tranquil  as  a  deep 
stream  flowing  between  quiet  banks. 

We  all  know  the  long  winter  is  ahead;  we 
are  now  enjoying  this  mild  and  idyllic  time 
when  we  store  up  our  strength,  sit  in  the 
sun  and  enjoy  just  being.  And  at  night, 
when  the  moon  is  glowing  over  the  mist- 


brimmed  meadows,  we  walk  slowly  arof'l 
the  lawn,  easing  our  hearts  with  stilln  . 
When  I  go  up  to  the  old  orchard,  I  th  : 
of  Millay's  lines: 

Brother,  that  breathe  the  August  air 

Ten  thousand  years  from  now. 

And  smell     if  still  your  orchards  bea; 

Tart  apples  on  the  bough  - 

The  early  windfall  under  the  tree, 

And  see  the  red  fruit  shine, 

I  cannot  think  your  thoughts  will  be   \ 

Much  different  from  mine. 

i 

No,  I  do  not  think  they  will  be.  Ther  5 
a  reassurance  about  life  in  the  plop  of ) 
old  yellow  russet  from  the  ancient  ti  . 
August,  I  feel,  will  come  in  just  the  sa.'-1 
way  long  years  from  now,  and  home-lov.;- 
people  will  walk  out  in  the  silver  moonlit 
to  gather  the  apronful  of  sweet  apples. 

Last  night  I  heard  a  commotion  in 
yard  and  popped  out  to  see  what  was   : 
matter.   Especially  Me,  with  every  lv 
alert,  was  jouncing  against  the  sugar-ma  ' 
tree.  A  very  large  black  cat,  with  wffpl 
paws  and  a  white  face,  was  just  above  h  r 
on  the  tree  trunk.  I  rushed  out  and  dragj ! 
Teddy  in,  protesting.  His  eyes  were  big  ; 
platters,  he  was  excited  beyond  any  telli:!.  | 
This  was  the'  first  strange  cat  he  had  e' " 
seen,  and  in  his  very  own  yard  too.  He  1"  I 
no  subversive  intentions,  he  just  wanl  I 
to  see  what  this  stranger  was. 

The  cat  gave  me  a  look  over  his  should  . 
such  a  wise,  ancient  look.   "Well,  thei ' 
I  said  to  him,  "this  is  a  puppy  and  y;(B 
ought  to  know  better." 

Cats  and  dogs,  as  we  know  from  long  ill 
perience,  get  along  together  very  well,  rjji 
they  do  need  a  proper  introduction.  In  fa  , 
almost  any  animals  forget  the  old  prir  • 
tive  instincts  with  a  little  aid,  just  U 
Dr.  George  Whitney's  fox  and  pup ' 
play  together  happily. 

(Continued  on  Page  95) 
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lew  Frigidaire  Electric  Range  has  everything 
to  make  your  cooking  easy,  accurate-fun ! 


Beautiful  new  2-oven  DeLuxe  Range  -  with  the  easiest-to-clean  ovens  ever  made! 


m 
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Everything  slides  out  No  more  scraping  or 

prickly,    easily,    for  scrubbing    hard-to- 

fstand-up"  cleaning  reach   oven   parts. 

—  shelves,     guides,  Wash  "em  in  the  sink 

ii  in  tray.  like  a  pot  or  pan  ! 


" 


How  simple  to  clean 
tln>  porcelain  oven 
with  ever)  lliinj;  out! 
No  corners,  no  crev- 
ices. It"s  smooth ! 


ERE  \i<r.  two  OVENS  .  .  .  big.  roomy  ovens 
.  .  .  thai  air  reall)  fun  lo  use! 
Those  o\riis  not  onl)  roast  or  hake  or 
broil  l<>  perfection  -hut,  thanks  to  their  ex- 
clusive Quick-Clean  construction,  the)  (lean 
far  more  easily,  with  less  work,  than  an) 
other  oven  made. 

Here's  whv.  Shelves,  guides,  the  full-width 
oven  drip  tra)  .  .  .  all  glide  out  for  eas) 
cleaning.  W  the  ovens  themselves  haven't 
a  hump,  hulge,  or  square  corner  to  trap 
grease  or  spillage.  They're  the  easiest  clean- 
ing ovens  ever  made. 

In  addition,  you  get  the  famous  Cook- 
Master   Oven   Clock  Control   that  gets   you 


out  of  the  kitchen.  Plus  four  5-Spced  Radian- 
tube  Surface  I  nits  for  top-notch  top-oi-the- 
range  cooking.  Plus  Pull-width  Pluorescent 
Cooking-Top  Lamp  and  2 -Speed  Electric 
Time-Si"iial.  Plus  economical  Thrifto-Matic 
Switch  in  the  so-hand)  Deep-\K  ell  Thermizer 
Cooker.  Plus  full-width,  finger  tip  rolling 
Storage  Drawer. 

There  arc  so  main,  many  other  wonderful 
features  that  have  been  built  into  America's 
most  beautiful,  most  serviceable  electric 
range.  Just  picture  this  glamorous  Frigidaire 
DeLuxe  Electric  Range  in  your  own  kitchen. 
You  honestl)  get  a  glow  of  ('ride  just 
thinking  about  owning  it. 


Ask  your  Frigidaire   Dealer  to  show  von  all  the  Frigidaire  Electric  Ranges.  Look  for  1 

..a,,,,,,,  ,he  Yellow  Pages  of  the  phone  book.  Or,  for  a  fr lescriptive  folder,  write  Frig 

Dept.  2141,  Dayton  1,  Ohio.  In  Canada,  Toronto  13,  Ontario. 

See,  hear  Arthur  Godfreys  daytime  shotv  on  CBS  radio  and  television. 

Frigidaire .       Ranges 


Built  and  backed  by  General  Motors 
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Where  one  is  jealous,  both  will  suffer. 

Understand  the  cause  and  treat  it  with  loving  patience. 


By  CLIFFORD  R.ADAMS 

Ph.D..  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Department  »»/  Psychology 
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^1IIK  jealous  wife  is  a  familiar  figure  in  fic- 
tion and  in  fact.  Though  jealous  husbands 
arc  less  often  encountered,  wives  can 
testif\  that  lhc\  exist.  In  our  research,  one  wile 
in  ten  savs  her  husbands  intense,  continuous 
jealous)  has  made  their  marriage  storm)  and 
unhappy. 

In  our  files,  also,  arc  man)  case  histories  in 
which  husbands  admit  their  jealousy.  Some  suf- 
fered in  silence  lefore  seeking  counsel,  others 
tormented  their  wives  with  nagging  and  distrust. 
In  some  cases,  the  wife  deliberate!)  provoked 
her  husbands  jealous  :  in  others,  his  suspicions 
arose  from  his  nun  maladjustment. 

Regardless  ol  the  particular  circumstances,  ex- 
treme and  persistent  jealous)  is  a  viciously  de- 
structive emotion.  It  breeds  spitefulness,  sus- 
picion and  resentment;  worse  still,  il  encourages 
retaliation.  A  wife's  jealous)  (or  a  husband's) 
ma)  goad  the  mate  into  the  ver)  actions  she 
most  fears. 

Habitual  jealous)  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
occasional  attacks  arising  from  special  situations 
or  circumstances.  Man\  engaged  and  newl) 
married  couples  Miller  pangs  because  ol  uncer- 
tainty and  inexperience,  \gain,  the  mature  hus- 
band or  wife  ma\  experience  jealous)  when  Mime 
new  situation  arises  to  threaten  the  securit)  ol 
the  marriage. 

But  the>e  are  tempo  ran  reactions  to  tem- 
porary conditions,  and  will  ver)  likels  disappear. 
Habitual  jealousy,  in  contrast,  is  the  symptom 
id  a  chronic  disturbance.  Except  for  rare  in- 
dividuals who  provoke  jealous)  as  a  means  of 
dominating  the  relationship,  it  seldom  grows  out 
of  the  mate's  actions.  More  likely,  it  reflects 
fault)  attitudes  or  motives  ol  the  jealous  partner. 

If  \our  husband  is  intensel)  jealous  of  you, 
tr)  to  understand  v\  h\ .  For  even  though  the  fault 
lies  within  him,  it  is  your  insight  which  can 
relieve  it.  And  so  long  as  eithei  partner  is  af- 
flicted Ia  jealous) .  both  of  you  will  surely  suffer. 

Is  he  insecure?  Chronic  jealousy  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  man)  ways—  unreasonable  criticism, 
humiliating  questions,  domineering  behavior.  It 
ma\  be  aroused  by  anything  or  (as  it  seems  to 
you)  nothing.  But  almost  always  it  stems  from 
a  deep  inner  sense  of  inadequac)  or  insecurity. 
Though  he  may  conceal  it  beneath  a  blustering 
exterior,  basically  your  husband  is  unsure  of 
himself,  and  therefore  unsure  of  his  hold  on  you. 
Constant  reassurance  of  your  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  above  all  your  love  for  him,  can  gradu- 
all)  build  up  his  confidence  in  himself  and  in 
you. 

Is  he  possessive?  Some  men.  otherwise  appar- 
ent) well  balanced  and  "good  husbands,"  re- 
gard their  wives  too  literall)  as  "theirs  -  to 
command,  to  scold  and  to  punish.  Such  a  man 
betrays  his  env)  by  criticizing  his  wiles  be- 
havior, belittling  her  talents  and  ignoring  her 
achievements.  What  he  is  realK  trying  to  do  is 
bolstei  Ins  nun  ego.  Inwardly,  he  fears  that  she 


is  superior;  he  seeks  to  disprove  his  fears  b\ 
bending  her  to  his  will.  Mere  acquiescence  to  his 
wishes  will  never  satislv  the  possessively  jeal- 
ous husband:  what  he  wants  is  positive  assur- 
ance that  whatever  others  think,  you  consider 
him  superior.  Be  lavish  with  your  praise,  in 
public  and  in  private;  compliment  him  on  his 
v  irtues.  commend  his  achievements  and  overlook 
liis  weaknesses.  Such  a  one-sided  program  may 
not  he  easy,  but  il   you   love  him    it's  worth  it. 

Do  you  give  him  cause?  Before  dismissing  this 
idea,  consider  vour  life  together  from  his  view- 
point. Perhaps  vour  job  equals  or  surpasses  his 
in  earnings  or  prestige.  He  ma)  enjo)  the  income 
and  take  pride  in  vour  achievement,  vet  still  find 
it  "hard  to  take.  "  Bv  using  all  vour  tact,  you 
can  help  him  adjust  without  losing  sell-respect. 

Or  perhaps,  being  attractive  to  men.  you  are 
surrounded  bv  admirers  at  ever)  dance  or  party. 
Though  vou  do  nothing  to  encourage  attention, 
vour  husbands  pride  mav  suffer,  unless  vou 
prove  bv  altitude  and  behavior  that  lie  comes 
first  with  v on. 

\\  hatever  the  provocation,  his  jealousy  stems 
from  insecurity.  You  alone  can  help  him  attain 
the  feeling  of  "belongingness"  which  is  the  ver) 
essence  ol  successful  marriage— and  in  which 
jealousy  has  no  part,  'lour  trust,  encouragement 
and  love  mav  help  him  overcome  the  one  real 
threat  to  your  happiness. 


Is  Hr  Ready  for  Marriage? 

Before  dating  any  man  seriousl)  or  becoming 
deepl)  attached  to  him.  vou  should  know  whether 
he  has  the  traits  and  background  vou  want  in  a 
husband.  ^  our  ow  n  observation,  as  well  as  com- 
ments of  people  vou  both  know,  will  help  you 
to  answer  these  questions: 

1.  Is  he  ;i  steady,  dependable  worker? 

2.  Were  his  parents  unhappil)   married? 
.'{.  Is  he  well  thought  of  in  the 

rommunit)  ? 
1.  Does  he  Lose  his  head  in  trying 
sit  nal  ions? 

5.  Is  he  affectionate  and  considerate? 

6.  Does  he  drink  intemperately? 

7.  lias  he  a  savings  account? 

It.  Does  he  eling  to  his  parents? 

').   Does  he  meet   people  easily  and   well? 

10.  Is  he  reserved  anil   hard   lo  know? 

11.  Are  his  friends  [he  kind  of  people 

\iiii  like  and  respeel? 

12.  Is  he  less  intelligent  than  vou  are? 

13.  Would  you  want  your  children  lo 

have  his  trails  of  character? 
II.  Is  he  jealous  and  possessive? 

All  odd-numbered  items  should  be  answered 
"Yes,"  even-numbered  ones  "No."  An  average 
score  is  nine  or  ten  correct  responses;  with 
twelve  or  more  in  his  favor,  he  may  be  an  excel- 
lent prospect.  But  il  his  score  be  seven  or  less. 
be  cautious  in  making  a  final  decision.  Don't 
forget  that  love  can  be  misleading! 
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I  MIK  essence  of  happy 
•    ol  interest.  The  husbai 


marriage  is  mutuality 
band  and  wife  who  share 
each  other's  thoughts  and  feelings,  interests  and 
activities  have  achieved  a  true  union.  Through 
talking  things  over,  through  doing  things  to- 
gether, they  are  in  constant  communication. 

But  some  couples  fail  to  cultivate  the  art  of 
communication,  and  so  lose  contact  with  each 
other.  The)  share  a  dwelling,  but  not  their  lives. 
rhen,  marriage  is  little  more  than  a  convenient 
hv  ing  arrangement. 

The  childless  couple,  in  particular,  are  likely 
to  drift  apart.  In  a  recently  completed  study  of 
couples  married  three  to  eight  years,  we  found 
a  distinct  difference  in  the  amount  of  sharing  as 
between  childless  couples  and  those  who  are 
parents.  Childless  husbands  and  wives  are  less 
likely  to  engage  in  outside  activities  together  in- 
to agree  on  matters  of  recreation:  they  spend  less 
actual  time  together  than  do  couples  with  chil- 
dren. Significantly,  the  proportion  of  happy 
marriages  is  less  among  childless  couples  than 
among  parents.  And  it  is  well  known  that  the 
divorce  rate  is  substantially  higher  among  cou- 
ples who  have  no  children. 

This  does  not  mean  that  married  happiness 
is  impossible  without  children,  but  it  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  parenthood  as  a  bond  between 
husband  and  wife.  The  children  themselves  are 
a  vital  mutual  interest.  In  addition,  around  them 
and  the  home  their  parents  create  for  them  spring 
up  a  variet)  of  shared  activities  and  responsibili- 
ties. The  chores  of  maintaining  a  home — tending 
the  garden,  redecorating  a  room,  building  an 
outdoor  fireplace — mav  be  undertaken  from 
financial  necessit)  rather  than  choice.  Neverthe- 
less, each  shared  experience,  each  co-operative 
achievement,  strengthens  the  bond  of  mutuality. 

In  contrast,  the  circumstances  of  the  childless 
couple  often  lead  them  into  paths  which  move 
ever  farther  apart.  The  majority  of  childless 
wives  have  jobs.  As  a  woman  and  her  husband 
each  forms  friendships  through  work  associa- 
tions, they  mav  gradually  build  up  separate  social 
lives.  II  they  are  apartment  dwellers,  there  is 
little  incentive  to  embark  together  on  home-im- 
provement projects.  Lacking  automatic  oppor- 
tunities for  sharing,  they  must  create  them. 

And  you  can  do  so.  Certainly  to  be  denied 
parenthood  is  to  be  deprived  of  one  of  life's  most 
rewarding  relationships  — but  it  need  not  destroy 
the  other,  which  is  marriage.  You  and  your  hus- 
band were  married  in  order  to  share  your  lives. 
Get  busy — and  enlist  his  help — in  planning  ways 
of  doing  just  that. 

I  h»   ^  oil     \;_'i<'<' '.' 

My  young  daughter,  only  sixteen,  is  going 
steady.  How  can  I  stop  her? 

I  know  no  way.  But  if  you  have  her  love  and 
respect,  she  may  accept  suggestions  about  fre- 
quency and  hours  of  dating. 
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KROEHLER  60™  ANNIVERSARY 


NEW    STYLING! 
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TEXTURED    FRIEZE! 


Your  first  glance  tells  you  this  luxurious  new 

furniture  is  something  special— and  it  is'    Kroehler  celebrates  60  sears 

of  manufacturing  famous  furniture,  with  more  accent  on 

beauty,  comfort  and  value  than  ever  before! 

You'll  love  what  this  smart  new  furniture  will  do  for  your  living  room  — and 

your  everyday  living!   It's  Cushionized*  for  the  long-lasting 

good  looks  and  good  comfort  that  only  Kroehler  oilers.    Convenient 

terms  available  at  most  Kroehler  Dealers. 
See  this  60th  Anniversary    feature  Value  now! 

WORLD'S     LARGEST     FURNITURE     MANUFACTURER 


EHLER 


U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


(Soy  KBAr-llll) 

General  Offices:  Chicago  11,  Illinois.  In  Canada:  Strafford,  Ontario 


LIMITED    TIME   OFFER 


SOFA 

AS 

SHOWN 


$160 


Companion  Chair  as  shown     SgO^" 
Half  Sofas  each  as  showi  S11450 


Prices  slightly  higher  in  some  areos 
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What  date?  I'm  still  wishing  and  waiting  . . . 

II  you're  sixteen  or  over,  attractive  or  so  you've 
been  told  by  at  least  one  other  person  than  your 
lather  and  you've  never  had  a  date,  or  date  very 
rarely,  ask  yourself: 

•  Do  /  get  along  better  with  adults  than  with  girls  and 
boys  my  own  age? 

•  Do  I  spend  so  much  tune  on  my  music  (or  art  or 
Latin i  that  I  haven't  any  left  for  anything  else? 

A  girl  who  chats  easily  with  Aunt  Harriet  but  just 
silently  twists  straws  while  the  rest  of  the  gang  ex- 
change school  gossip  over  malts  often  scorns  the 
efforts  other  girls  make  to  improve  their  appearance 
and  personality.  "I  want  a  boy  to  like  me  for  my- 
self," she  insists,  yet  never  gives  a  boy  a  chance  to 
know  her  real  self.  Because  she's  a  little  afraid  to 
compete  with  girls  her  own  age,  she  avoids  most 
teen-age  activities.  Besides,  she's  absolutely  certain 
she'd  make  a  mess  of  them  anyway.  (How  can  she 
possibly  know  this  if  she  never  even  tries? i 

Or  if  she  does  try  and  doesn't  succeed  dramati- 
cally, she's  convinced  she's  just  too  thin,  too  serious, 
too  stupid,  etc.  etc.  etc.,  anyway.  (Actually  she 
gives  up  when  she  discovers  she  can't  be  perfect!)  If 
she  stopped  to  study  other  girls  (a  good  idea),  she'd 
realize  that  no  girl  is  completely  satisfied  with 
her  figure,  personality  and  I.Q.  And  that  the  girl 
who  develops  her  own  special  abilities  first  and  who 
ignores  or  works  on  her  flaws  second  has  the  most  fun. 

Another  "late  dater"  is  the  girl  who  is  unusually 
interested  in  her  studies,  hobbies  or  talent.  If  she 
gets  wist  ful  about  her  lack  of  dates,  she's  sometimes 
tempted  to  "date  just  anybody"  or  to  let  herself  get 
picked  up  at  the  beach  by  a  boy  she  doesn't  know 
anything  about.  Then  she  complains  she  never  meets 
any  nice  boys,  boys  who  talk  her  language.  If  she'd 
be  her  intellige  it.  interesting  self  more  openly  and 
in  more  places  where  boys  are  too  (interest  clubs  at 
school,  or  church  group-,  and  she'd  also  cultivate  a 
dating  knowledge  ol  dan<  ing,  ;ennis,  swimming  and 
grooming,  she'd  meet  those  very  boys  who  think 
most  girls  are  dopey.  They're  pushovers  for  a  dis- 
criminatirig     irl;  they  find  her  fun.  And  she  is. 
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Which  date?  I  date  lots  of  different  boys . . . 

If  your  father  has  ever  threatened  to  rip  out  the 
telephone  because  you  date  so  much,  ask  yourself: 

•  Am  I  abli  to  say  "no"  to  a  movie  date  when  I'm  feel- 
ing tired  and  hare  hair  leashing  ami  letter  writing 
to  do? 

•  Am  I  dating  a  hoy  I  don't  like  very  much  even 
though  he's  beginning  to  like  me  loo  much? 

When  your  yes  usually  brings  forth  a  movie,  a 
dance,  or  something  you  "simply  adore,"  it  is 
difficult  to  say  no.  But  what  about  the  girl  who 
is  so  dizzy  from  dating  -  and  nobody  blames 
her!  — that  she  begins  to  neglect  her  health,  and 
schoolwork,  even  her  own  personality?  If  she  doesn't 
take  time  off  now  and  then  to  read  a  new  book,  mend 
her  clothes,  or  spend  a  whole  Saturday  with  her 
mother  or  best  friend  just  "window  shopping."  she 
may  be  a  girl  who  just  hasn't  learned  to  say  "no." 
Often  even  the  girl  who  dates  frequently  hesitates  to 
refuse  a  date;  she's  still  so  new  at  dating  she  can't  be- 
lieve she's  worth  a  date — or  even  a  second  phone  call ! 

Most  boys  aren't  hurt  (if  a  girl  doesn't  have  a 
reputation  for  breaking  dates  when  something  better 
comes  along)  when  a  girl  refuses  a  date  by  saying, 
"Gee,  I'd  love  to,  but  not  tonight.  I've  just  washed 
my  hair  and  -  "  With  a  slight  emphasis  on  to- 
night, he's  likely  to  ask  for  another  night. 

Because  dating  is  preparation  for  marriage,  a  girl 
shouldn't  make  a  final  choice  until  she's  known 
several  types  of  men  and  decided  the  one  which  will 
make  her  the  happiest.  But  it's  equally  important 
for  her  to  develop  those  qualities  which  she'll  need  in 
marriage:  consideration,  gentleness,  honesty.  After  a 
girl  has  dated  a  boy  several  times,  she  should  con- 
tinue dating  him  only  if  she  really  enjoys  his  com- 
pany and  not  because  she  wants  to  be  seen  at  a  school 
activity.  She  can  show  her  sincerity  and  thought- 
fulness  by  entertaining  boys  in  her  own  home  or 
suggesting  dates  that  don't  require  a  well-stacked 
wallet.  She  can  be  especially  careful  not  to  lead  him 
to  believe  that  there's  a  chance  he  may  win  first  place 
in  her  heart  if  there  isn't.  But  if  there  is  .  .  .  that's 
something  else  again ! 
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He's  my  steady  . . . 

If  you're  dating  one  boy  all  the  time,  or  would  like 
to,  ask  yourself: 

•  Do  I  know  one  or  tico  other  boys  I'd  like  to  date  if 
I  weren't  going  steady? 

•  Do  I  have  more  new  interests  and  friends  now  than 
I  had  before? 

A  girl  likes  to  go  steady  because  she  doesn't  have  to 
wonder  what  kind  of  impression  she's  making  on  her 
date;  she  knows  she  isn't  second  choice !  A  boy  admits 
he  likes  to  go  steady  because  it  doesn't  cost  so  much: 
he  doesn't  have  to  phone  ahead  of  time  for  a  date;  he 
doesn't  have  to  dress  up  so  much.  (Aren't  boys  awful 
sometimes?  i  Both  feel  there 'ssafety  in lackof  numbers. 
(It  is  a  terrific  strain  to  try  to  get  along  with  a  different 
person  on  every  date !)  Both  enjoy  the  stability  they 
get  from  exchanging  mutual  and  steady  affection. 

Most  parents  object  to  steady  dating— usually  be- 
cause they  don't  understand  that  today  going  steady 
usually  means  one  at  a  time,  not  one  forever,  or  that 
in  some  schools  it 's  the  only  way  you  can  get  around ! 
Parents  realize,  though,  that  it's  possible  to  get  too 
serious  too  soon— especially  if  steady  dating  begins 
as  a  habit  and  continues  because  other  dates  just 
seem  to  drop  off.  (Which  they  do. )  They're  especially 
worried  if  the  "steady"  is  only  the  second  or  third 
person  dated.  Parents  know  a  couple  can  keep  on 
going  together  when  they  no  longer  want  to  (even 
marry)— because  they  fear  hurt  feelings. 

Many  steadies,  however,  share  so  many  interests 
and  ideals  that  they  never  expect  to  meet  any- 
one they'd  like  better.  Then  the  couple,  especially 
the  girl,  are  foolish  not  to  stay  in  circulation  by 
double-dating  with  different  couples  and  going  to 
school  mixers.  If  that  "old  feeling"  endures  or  is 
strengthened  after  meeting  many  other  people,  it 
may  be  real  love.  When  you're  still  in  school,  mar- 
riage is  at  least  several  years  away— but  you  get 
ready  for  it  from  the  time  of  your  first  date.  (Some 
people  think  you  begin  to  get  ready  for  marriage  the 
day  after  you're  engaged!)  The  way  you  choose  to 
spend  your  dating  days  often  determines  the  good 
sense  (or  lack  of  it !)  you  use  to  pick  your  lifelong  date. 
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1  long,  long  afte, 


you  use  1 1 ...  you  feel 
serenely  safe! 
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Tussy  cream  deodorant  protects  you  three  ways! 


TUSSY 


1.  Stop-  perspiration  odor  instantly ...  and  keeps  it  stopped!  Hours 
and  hours  after  your  bath  or  shower,  you  -till  have  thai  fresh  feeling  ol  dainti- 
ness. You're  self-confident  ...never  self-conscious  ...when  someone  is  close  to  you! 

2.  ('h  ecks  perspiration  moisture  instantly ...  and  keeps  it  checked... 
even  through  your  longest,  most  active  day. 

.'?.  Keeps  underarms  smoothly  presentable.  It's  a  cosmetic  deodorant 
made  with  a  vanishing  cream  base.  Does  for  underarm  skin  what  a  foundation 
cream  does  for  your  face.  Safe  for  normal  -kin  ami  finest  of  fabrics. 


Tussj  Cream  Deodorant  won't  dry  in  the  jar.  Has  a  delicate  scent.  SI.    Pn, ■ 


("arr>  a  In~«>  Stick  Deodorant  when  >  mi  travel.  SI. 


EVERY   LADY  PEPPEREf 

/HOtf£Y-SAVm 


iperell  rose-fairej  than  the  fairest  flower! 


Now — in  August  White  Sales — lovely 
Lady  Pepperells  in  color  are  thriftier  than 
ever!  Colors  are  so  exquisite,  so  flattering, 
you'll  want  a  different  one  for  every  bed  in 
the  house.  These  dreamy  Lady  Pepperell 


Sheets  come  in  pink,  Dlue,  maize,  rose, 
Spring  green,  and  orchid  in  Fine  Combed 
Percale  and  thrifty  Fine  Muslin,  Snug  Fit 
or  Regular.  Stock  up  now  on  these  budget- 
pampering  beauties! 
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\  LADY   PEPPERELL  SNUG   III* 
SHEETS— V3  stronger  at  tin-  corners 
limn  ordinary  liiinl  sheets 


Lady  Pepperell  Snuc  Fit  Slims  arc  famous!  They're  the  only 
lined  sheets  thai  give  \  on  .ill  1 1 1.1 1  wonclci  fill  Snuc  lii  eoiiiforl 
and  are  !:i  stronger  al  the  corners,  loo!  Yes,  thanks  to  .1  unique 
seamingt,  Lady  Pepperell  Snug  In  Sheets  are  far,  fai  sin 
.11  the  corners  than  ordinary  lined  sheets.   I  hey're  Sanfori/i 
lasting  lit,  need  no  ironing.  They  come  in  u  hue  mid  six  Pepperell 
colors,  in  muslin  and  percale.  So,  for  the  sweetesi  sleepint 
easiest  bedmaking  ever,  stock  up  now  in  Augusi  White  Sales. 
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,AI)Y  PEPPERELL  WHITE  SHEETS 

in  bine  Combed  Percale  or  thrifty  Muslin 


Nobody  ever  has  enough  lovely  Lady  Pepperell  Sheets  in  beauti- 
ful bridal  while !  But  thanks  to  coast-to-coast  August  While  Sales, 
you  can  till  your  linen  closet  now.  Whatever  your  favorite  Ladv 
Pepperell  Sheet  —  luxurious  Fine  Combed  Percale  or  lovely, 
lasting  Superfine  Muslin,  you'll  find  it  sale-priced  for  Augusi! 


|)erell  Blankets  tor  you,  for  baby .  .  .  wonderful  buys  the  year  'round ! 

Pepperell     v  s/J'f.u  —  the  most 
luxurious  blanket  you  can   buy 
at  this  low  price! 


fctLL 


No  other  blanket  gives  you  so  much  luxury  at  this  low  price !  The 
wonderful  new  Pepperell  Caress  is  cozy-warm,  deep-piled, 
richly  textured.  It's  easy  to  care  for,  too,  because  it's  completely 
mothproof.  Made  by  an  entirely  new  process,  it's  a  rayon-and- 
nylon  blend  that's  pure  pleasure  to  touch.  It  comes  in  eight 
exquisite  colors  to  mix  or  match  with  Lady  Pepperell  Sheets. 
About  $9.95  at  fine  stores  everywhere,  it's  just  one  of  a  whole 
beautiful  collection  of  lovely,  long-wearing   Pepperell    Blankets. 

PFPPFRFLI     MANUFACTURING   COMPANY,    BOSTON,    MASSACHUS1    lis 
t  PATENT  APPLIED  FOB  »SNUG  III   If  A  IhlllRUl.  IKAl'l    MARK. 


PEPPERELL  MAKES   BABY   BLANKETS 
TO  FIT  EVERY  MOTHERS   BUDGET! 


Yes,  whatever  kind  of  blanket  you  want. 
whatever  pric<  you  want  to  pay.  you'll  find 
just  what  you  wanl  in  a  Pepperell  Baby 
Blanket.  You'll  find  exquisite  baby  pastels 
—  maize  and  a  gentle  mint  shade  as  well  as 
traditional   pink,   blue,   and   white.   You'll 


find  do/ens  of  adorable  nursery  patterns. 
And.  of  course,  you'll  find  Pepperell  Baby 
Blankets  are  delightfully  cozy  and  warm 
Note  to  doling  grandmothers:  Pepperell 
Baby  Blankets  are  all  prettily  gift  boxed, 
make  wonderful  presents. 


EPPERELL  SfweU  anddlankd 


LAD]     I.     S 


ii    (t    \i     i: 


J     O     I       R     N    A    L 


LEMONADE'S  SO  EASY  NOW 

with  FROZEN  LEMONADE  -from  Sunny  California 


Ready  in 
seconds! 


•    •   • 


y   SO  COOLING  !    ^ 

USE  FROZEN   LEMOMADE  AS 
rHE  BASE  FOR  ALL  PUNCHES 


SO  HANDY! 

FROZEN  LEMONADE  IS  A  WONDERFUL  > 
FOOD  INGREDIENT,  TOO.  TRY  MY  j 

FAMILYS  FAVORITE    S. 

SALAD  DRESSING.    J 


Umonade  and  one"   t^*" 
mereia/  sour    °     "e  D,nt  com- 

»«»e.  Se  °e  onre°r  Seos°"  '° 
rve  °n  co/e  5/ow   *_   .. 

roma 


servi 


>9s. 


ne'  etc.  Mob 


LF.MON    PRODUCTS    AOVISOBt    BOARD,    lOS    ANGEIES,    CALIFORNIA 
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IK   liKRNARDINK  IvIKI/IY 


"r|",IIIS  month  nil  nature  unties  her 
i  eorsets  and  loafs-  l>\  ihe  side  of 
hrooks.  wiih  sloekingless  feel,  to 
eateh  iheeool  words  of  sinking  waters, 
and  wateh  the  hnhhles  of  sweat  thai 
rise  on  I  he  nose  of  I  he  green  frogs.  a> 
lhe>  set  dow  ii  on  I  hemsel\ i-s.  on  llir 
ill  OS: — upholstered  stone-.""  This  was 
Josh  Hillin/is  mani  years  ago.  reined 
iiou    iii   I   NCI. I.  S\M"s    (  Ntl.l-   JOSH. 


Summer  reading — for  this  depart- 
ment— is  seriiHis  reading.  It's  in 
winter  that  in-  ittml  the  snappy  de- 
tective story,  when  we  are  pushed 
around  and  hare  more  to  do  than  we 
can  cope  with.  I  lull's  uhen  we  need 
the  delicious  romantic  loie  story.  In 
summer  ire  can  really  work  ui  a  hook 
ami  enjoy  it!  lint  most  people  claim 
they  prefer  the  proverbial  hammock, 
so  here  are  n  few  good  novels,  not  too 
light,  not   too  heavy: 

In     I'm  in    ami    Consequence, 

Mary  Stolz,  well  known  to  JOURNAL 
readers,  has  written  a  sensitive  story 
about  the  people  who  live  along  one 
suburban  street.  She  has  gently  pulled 
aside  the  walls  of  their  houses  and  re- 
vealed the  intimate  lives  within.  Of 
chief  interest  is  a  young  girl  left  by  her 
father  with  an  aunt,  unmarried  self- 
centered  Miss  Proud,  because  the  girl's 
own  home  has  been  destroyed  by  her 
alcoholic  mother.  "The  years  were  set- 
tling on  Miss  Proud  like  chain  mail."  .  .  . 
"Nobody  but  Miss  Proud  would  put 
antimacassars  on  slip  covers."  .  .  .  This 
is  the  kind  of  story  Elizabeth  Bowen 
likes  to  write,  this  is  her  kind  of  young 
girl. 

Love    is    a    Lonely    Thing,    on 

the  other  hand,  is  New  York,  a  cocktail 
party,  a  triangle  love  affair,  all  taking 
place  within  twenty-four  hours.  Flor- 
ence Jane  Soman,  the  author,  is  also 
well  known  to  Journal  readers. 

We  have  something  for  everybody. 
TIME  is  Now.  by  Marjorie  Paradis, 

is  a  story  set  in  an  old  ladies'  home  (a 
spot  where  one   could  catch  up  on  a 


lot  of  reading).  It  is  an  eye-opener  fc 
those  who  don't  know  how  well  ru 
an  old  ladies'  home  can  be.  or  how  if 
teresting  is  its  make-up  of  character' 
Marjorie  Paradis  is  a  popular  writer  fc 
teen-age  girls,  and  the  same  bright  ou 
look  that  she  ha-  for  girls  carries  ovt 
for  these  same  girls  grown  old. 

The  best  introduction  to  Angel 
Thirkell's  lightly  satiric,  dead-pai 
sweet-and-tart ,  always  amusing  novei 
is  one  now  being  revived,  CoRONATIO 
Summer.  It  is  the  coronation  time  c\ 
Queen  Victoria,  and  London  is  ligh 
hearted,  money-spending,  frivolou:; 
There  is  the  same  caste  of  Eriglis 
countryside  family,  and  as  always 
squire's  daughter  on  the  lookout  for 
husband. 

Of  course  one  man's  humor  is  ar 
other's  bore,  but  we  found  M  is  fo 
Mother,  by  Marjorie  Riddell,  ver 

funny.  It  is  about  an  English  girl  wort 
ing  in  London  and  her  brooding  mothe 
up  north,  their  letters  and  their  mis 
adventures.  _ 

"After  I  left  home  and  came  to  Londo 
my  mother  wroU  and  suggested  that  if  ' 
needed  any  money  I  should  use  a  coa 
word  in  my  letters  so  that  my  falht 
/couldn't  know.  She  said  it  would  have  t 
be  a  word  I  /couldn't  use  normally.  Sh 
had  thought  very  hard  about  it  and  dt 
tided  on  'opium.' 

"  I  would  have  suggested  something  els 
myself.  But  I  couldn't  do  anything  abou\h 
it  because  there  teas  no  way  of  getting  it 
touch  with  my  mother  without  my  father' 
knowing. 

"  Then  one  day  the  girl  whose  iron  \ 
had  been  accustomed  to  borrow  left  Londo, 
and  I  had  to  buy  one  myself.  So  I  ivrot 
home  and  said  there  was  a  man  at  m. 
hoardinghouse  who  smoked  opium. 
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fumed  and    raged.   Things  got  so  ha< 
that  her  mother  wrote 


jesting  th>  " 


word  "drug""  to  i 
thing   was   wrong 


idicate  when  some' 
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ihul    rvrry ihiiiH    wum    .ill 
rOHiilliiiM  ion  I  ii- ion  i-  |m-i- 

li.ii    Munniit'r'H    iillin ii. 


md     "i    readers  who 

loved  c  ounl  i  \  one  ol 

taut 1 1 ill  and  touching  n< >v<  I 

il  will  be  goodnews  Lhal  U<m 

now  win irn  a  second  novel, 

MM      I'll  M.VIMH'I  .    |X)WCI 

ih. mi,  and  .11  .mi  a  len  ible 
of  w  hal  we  i.ii  i  to  be  South 
il  necked  pride  of  race  and 
ii. ii  ii  malism. 

in  ivel   by  I  in    >  a  limn  will 
welcome.    Tin     Vkkmimoin 

.1  modern  love  story  set   in 

i  \\  est  in  the  ancient  cil  y  ol 

Irough  ii  Tib  Lan     Manchus, 

Turkis   wend    their   piclui 

.  and  across  a  lake  shadowed 

ains  lies  the  mystic  lamasery 

u    Gompa.  The  time  is  the 

■fore  the  i  ise  ol  communism, 

many  Chinese  may  now  seem 

i  prefer  a  detective 
ii  \  C.omiN  i  in  w.  by  lulu  in 
,  is  ;i  goi nl  bet.  And  for  a  sp\ 
l  I'.UOKl  \  |'i  \\v  .  h\  Julian 
,  authoi  ol  (the  even  bel in  i 
ik  i  \  -First  <>i  IT. it  hi  vm 

yon  probably  really  need  is 
ill  \ it i  Km  1 1\<.  ^  01  .  by 
/.  II  il.hr.   chiropodist. 


Ii.  thai  feels  more  like  it  !' 


indeed  the  age  of  specialization. 

imes  a  book  devoted  entirely  to 

Mow  to  Make  Aprons,  by 

fright,  has  fifty  patterns  with 


ileai  directions,  foi   all 
occupa 

AlsoOi.ii- 1  imi  I'm  ki.im;  \m>  si'ii 

l\<.    1(1  (  ll'ES,    Il     /  h,t.  it,  .■    Itrnln;  /. 

Spiced  Sk  l.i  I  I', 

il   was  sickle   p.  ,r 

Preserves  i  in  oiu    house  usi  d  . 

maladi  i     R: Rhubarb    R  Ii 

answer  to  whal  In  do  wnh  all  1 1 
barb!) 

Il  you're  handy,  Home  Pi.i  mium. 

<•!   II. I         bj      I  nim      It.      //.,..  s. 

certainly   save    you   money     Ii    claims 


' 


. 

"Mj   linv  .  \  our  mill  her  i-  ;i 
ver>    i  iinai  U.dili    woman!' 


you  needn't  be  skilled.  But  some  ol  us 
know  our  limitations.  I'm  out  l>\ 
Popular  Mechanics,   who  also  have  a 

(il  IDE  TO   IIOMK   RKI'MRS.     Both   <A 

cellenl  gifts  toa  husband. 


Speaking  oj  fit  it  tit  hers  mill  hint  lift' 
has  hrighlenetl  for  tin  in  til  the  r\- 
nense  <>/  ilif  rest  of  ns:  i  frienil  nl 
ours  teas  arranging  with  tier  i>l n  m  tin 
ti  lime  in  the  sil  in  iiii'r  m/hm  he  ronhl 
ftnilf  In  ilti  some  null..  Hi-  n/kiii/,  his 
Intnl.  tinhin  itisstil.  "I'm  sorry,  Mrs. 
Itaxter.  linl  I  nmit  he  In  if  thru.  I'm 
going  in  Paris." 


About  braiding  rugs  we  know  nothing 
whatsoever.  But  there  is  a  pamphlet. 
Fern  Carter's  Braided  Hi  <.  Rook. 

which  we'd  use  if  we  were  going  to 
learn  to  braid  a  rug.  ($1.00,  the  name 
of  the  book,  and  the  address  152  1  S.E. 
Poplar  Ave..  Portland  14,  Oregon  will 
get  it  for  you.)  the  end 


YOU  CAN  BUYTHE  BEST 

Yottr  honu .  now,  may  be  a  concert  hall,  an  art  gallery  and  a  library  of 
the  world's  greatest  writing,  for  just  a  few  dollars'  expetm  . 

'Art  alone  enduring  .slays  to  its." 


After  all.  as  Austin  Dobson  wrote 
'ive  Iteethoreu  Overtures 

•    Egmonl,    Leonore,    Promelhus, 

dio  and  Consecration  of  the  House 
1 1  mvs  have  just  been  issued  on  a 
lie  Columbia  LP.  Felix  Wein- 
:ner  conducting.  $5.21  at  all  rec- 
stores. 

ilorureS  tioUlen  Treasury 

bably  the  world's  most  famous 
nology  of  poetry  is  now  pub- 
Ed  as  a  thirty-five-cent  Mentor 
ik.  Six  hundred  classic  poems,  be- 
ling  with  Homer,  and  brought 
to  date  with  193  modern  poems. 


Thirty-five  cents  at  all  newsstands,  or 
write  New  American  Librarj 
Madison  Ave..  New  York,  X.  V.  In- 
clude five  cents'  postage. 

Ituuli  Paint 'in a 

Ten  full-color  reproductions  (plus 
twenty  black-and-white'  of  oils  from 
the  great  period  of  Dutch  art.  Ver- 
meer,  Rembrandt.  Franz  Hals.  Ruys- 
dael,  Hobbema  and  others.  All  suit- 
able for  framing.  $1.50  al  many  book- 
stores, or  write  Harry  N.  Abrams 
Inc..  421  Hudson  St..  New  York  14. 
N.  Y. 


l+s  gof  okSo-k... 


It's  got  TUv*aio... 
It's  gor-  cMsskjl... 


It's  ^  SPAM 


Its  ^EVERYTHING/ 


Ca1\\pumcl  SPAM  Um^e/L 

Open  up  a  can  of  SPAM,  raid  the  refrigerator.  ..  and  turn  out  this 
sensational  broiled  SPAMwich.  The  sizzling  SPAM  slices  gi\e  you  the 
matchless  flavor  of  sweet  tender  ham  with  juicy  pork  shoulder,  blended 
zest  My  as  only  Hormel  does  it.  When  SPAM  joins 
up  with  cheese,  fresh  tomatoes  bland  Bermudas .  .  . 
you've  really  got  something.  Try  it.  soon! 

Hits  the  spot . . .  because  there's  HAM  in  SPAM 


SPAM  is  the  registered  trade-mark  for  a  pure  pork  product 
packed  in  12  o/.  cans  onl)  t>>  Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Company, 
Austin,  Minnesota. 


BUY.  ..TRY  THE   FINE    FOODS 
BEARING  THIS   LABEL! 


HORMEL 

GOOD  FOOD 


Hear  MUSIC  WITH  THE  HORMEL  GIRLS 


Satu.-day    CBS 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT 


w  Difihm&M/  in  fndm . . 


By  MARGARET  HICKEY 


4kM 

Margaret  Hickey 


'  Our  on-the-go  Public  Affairs  editor  recently  made  a  two-month  lour 
of  India  for  the  International  Development  Advisory  Board  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department.  Her  informal  report  to  members  of  the  Journal 
staff  was  of  such  interest  that  we  felt  we  ought  to  share 
a  condensation  of  it  with  all  Journal  readers.  —  The  Editors.) 


IN  INDIA  I  saw  Americans  spraying  mud  walls  to  prevent 
malaria,  sweating  under  the  relentless  sun  to  dig  wells, 
wielding  pick  and  shovel  beside  Indian  villagers  to  build  roads. 
These  people  are  at  work  in  the  undertaking  popularly  called 
Point  IV,  or  Technical  Assistance — an  important  part  of 
United  States  foreign  policy.  I  shall  never  forget  them.  I  want 
you  to  meet  a  few. 

At  Patiala,  in  PEPSU,  one  of  India's  twenty-eight  states,  I 
met  Perry  Jameson,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
county  extension  agent  from  Jackson,  North  Carolina.  "My 
w  ile  and  boys  made  the  decision  to  come  here,"  Perry  told  me. 
"\\  ben  they  beard  of  India's  grow-more-food  plans,  they  de- 
cided there  was  a  job  of  good  neighboring  to  be  done.  Back 
home  we  always  answer  our  neighbor's  call  for  help.  So  here  we 
are."  At  first,  he  had  to  curb  bis  impatience  at  the  slower  pace 

of  Indian  life,  but  he  s i  assumed  the  natural,  easy  manner  of 

tobacco  farmers  in  North  Carolina.  It  turned  out  to  be  just 
what  was  needed  to  get  along  with  Indian  officials  in  Patiala. 

Perry  took  me  on  a  tour  of  the  countryside  in  his  jeep 
truck.  Monkeys  dashed  across  the  road  with  the  speed  of  our 
cottontails.  Villagers  waved  at  us  as  we  flashed  by.  Some  hailed 
Perry  by  name  and  he  returned  their  greeting  in  their  own 
dialect.  He  explained  that  our  TCA  (Technical  Cooperation 
Administration)  experts  in  India  are  "sort  of  diplomats  in  over- 
alls. It  is  not  an  easy  job.  They  must  work  directly  with  a  wide 
variety  of  people  w  bos.  language  they  usually  do  not  know  and 
whose  customs  they  often  misunderstand. 

At  one  place  we  stopped,  a  Punjabi  farmer  told  me  through 
an  interpreter,  "At  first  I  didn't  trust  these  government  fellows 
who  wearpants.  I  thought  it  was  just  another  scheme  togetmore 
money  lor  the  tax  collector  or  the  large  landowners."  But  then 
he  proudly  pointed  to  his  field  which  had  been  treated  with 
ammonium  sulphate.  I  could  almost  feel  progress  as  I  fingered 
the  broad  leaves  of  the  improved  cotton  growing  next  to  a  field 
of  the  "old-fashioned,"  scraggly,  smaller-leafed  variety. 

Farther  on.  we  visited  a  new  school  in  a  village  where  no 
school  had  existed  a  short  time  before.  I  noted  particularly  two 
little  »irls,  looking  neat  as  pins,  seated  with  thirty-seven  boys. 


First  member  of  the  Chano  family  to  learn  to  read  and  write  is  the 
son,  Anantram.  He  points  to  "Anantram,  Hindi  Middle" — his 
grade  in  school.  He  can  write  his  name  in  both  Hindi  and  English. 


The  village  women,  after  timidly  peeking  around  corners, 
gathered  around  me.  Smiling,  they  commented  on  my  clothes 
and  asked  questions.  "Where  do  you  come  from?"  "Are  you 
married'.''"  "Who  cares  for  your  husband  while  you  are  away?" 
I  asked  about  the  two  little  girls  in  the  school.  One  woman  said 
that  one  of  them  was  her  daughter.  "How  did  you  happen  to  let 
her  go  to  school?"  I  asked.  "She  wanted  to,"  she  replied,  like 
any  mother  of  a  teen-ager. 

Leaving  PEPSU.  I  traveled  by  plane  to  the  United  Provinces 
to  see  the  Bak-shi-ka-Talab  training  center,  one  of  the  thirty 
financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  Here  the  American  adviser 
on  the  Point  IV  payroll  is  Frank  McEIroy,  a  University  of 
Texas  graduate.  He's  quiet,  like  Perry  Jameson — the  type  who 
has  great  skill  in  not  taking  personal  credit  for  anything  he 
does  to  help  the  Indian  people.  (Continued  on  Page  70) 
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KELLOGG'S  INVITES  THE  KIDS 
TO  MAKE  THE  ADS 


16£&, 


v-4*        *■*» 


Mary  Jane  Perkins,  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas,  did  this  ad 
showing  what  kids  n<>  (or. 


You  may  wonder  the  same  thing  Marj 
Jane  did:  "( !ould  I  make  an  ad  I  hat 
would  win  a  II.  S  Savings  Bond  and  he 
printed  in  a  magazine?"  You  see  the 
answer  so  if  you're  1  I  yearn  old  or 
less,  why  wait   longer? 

Just  get  out   your  crayons  or  paints      your  ad  i    used  in  h  i 
and  make  an  ad  showing  why  you  think      a/.ine  or   over  the   air, 
Kellogg's  Corn   Flakes  arc  a  world  fa        you'll   get    a   $100   I 
vorite.    Perhaps  it's  due  to  their  fresh        Savings  Bond  .  .  .  plu 
ness.    Or  is  it   because  they're  so  crisp'.'  i(J  I  Bond  if  it's  judged 

Maybe  their  never-duplicated  flavor  is      one  of  the  year's  to 


most    important ,    Or  do    /<>u   havi 

I  her  idea'' 

Whatever    yOU    decide,    put     '.our    idea 

on  paper.     Read  the  rule    on  a  Kell 

( lorn  I!i I •  nd  m 

your  cut  ry  properly.    1 1 


^/y  ft 


For  traveler* 

Nothing      beat,$ 

^«*<&C0RN  FLAkES 


FRESH  FROM  KELLOGG'S  of  battle  creek 

the  CRISP,  CRISP  flakes  with  the  DEEP,  DEEP  flavor! 
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August,  1953 


MOTHER !  GUARD  AGAINST 
"DIRT  DANGER  DAYS ! 


Dirty  hands  can  be  dangerous  to 

your  children-Clean  hands  are 

healthy  hands! 

Right  now— "dirt  danger"  days  are  here  .  .  .  summer  days  that 
your  children  spend  at  their  favorite  outdoor  games,  when 
hands  and  nails  get  extra  dirty  — perhaps  dangerously  dirty!  For 
you  can't  know  what  may  be  hiding  in  the  dirt  on  their  hands. 


So  play  safe!  Insist  that  children  get 
their  hands  thoroughly  clean— after 
playing  outdoors,  and  always  before 
eating.  For  health  authorities  agree: 
clean  hands  are  healthy  hands! 

And  remember  — for  extra  dirty 
hands,  your  children  need  Lava 
soap!  Actual  wash-up  tests  prove 
that  Lava  gets  hands  cleaner— faster 


—  than  any  regular  toilet  soap! 
Lava  routs  out  the  ground-in  dirt  in 
no  time  — around  nails,  in  knuckles 
and  skin  creases  — gets  the  dirt 
that  ordinary  wash-ups  miss,  in 
just  30  to  50  seconds!  Wonderful 
for  Dad  — mild  and  gentle  for  chil- 
dren and  Mother,  too.  Get  Lava 
soap  today! 


SEE  HOW  LAVA  GETS  EXTRA-DIRTY  HANDS 
CLEANER-FASTER  THAN  ANY  REGULAR  TOILET  SOAP 


IAnd  this  exciting  race  proves 
•  how  wonderful  Lava  really 
is!  Jimmy's  using  a  leading 
toilet  soap  —  Johnny's  using 
Lava.  Ready  — set  — go.' 


Watch  Lava  get  that  ground- 
in  grime!  See  its  rich  lather 
get  hands,  nails,  knuckles 
really  clean  in  just  30  to  50 
seconds!  Time's  up! 


GET lAWl-TUE  FASTER  WASftUP 
FOR  ALL  EXTRA  DIRTY  //AMDS 


Johnny  wins  by  a  mile  with 
Lava!  Jimmy  — using  his  reg- 
ular toilet  soap— still  has  batt- 
elean  bands.  Don't  take 
chances  — get  Lava  today! 
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Editors  \<>ic:  There  arc  many  questions  which  women  would  like 
tn  ask  n  trusted  physician,  hut  there  is  not  always  tin1  opportunity .  In 
a  continuation  n/  his  series,  Tell  Mr  Doctor.  Doctor  Safford  will  an- 
swer some  oj  these  questions  which  have  been  sent  to  him  l>\  readers. 
The  questions  arc  all  real,  but  the  names  are  fictitious. 

IU    lll\m    It.  SAFFORD,  M.I). 


!  I«>ir«i/if  it  tmlty  desperately. 
•itsv  try  In  lifl/>  us." 

"MIK  woman  appeared  to  be  in  early 
J .  middle  age.  She  was  of  average  heighl 

d  appearance,  plainly  though  neatly 
■  essed.  There  was.  however,  about  her  an 
■definable  air  of  determination,  mani- 
Fsted  by  the  direct  manner  in  which  she 

oceeded  to  introduce  herself. 

"I'm  Mrs.  Cay.  Doctor."  she  said.  "Mrs. 

atherine  Cay.  And  I'm  here  because  I 
|  ant  so  desperately  to  have  a  baby." 

"Then  I  hope  you  have  come  to  the 

ght  place,"  responded  the  doctor  kindly. 

Your  desire  is  practically  universal  ami  >ng 

omankind,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  shall 
o  all  that  I  can  to  help  you.  Suppose  you 
•11  me  your  story  in  a  few  words.  Then 
11  be  prepared  to  ask  you  some  questions." 

"Well,  Doctor.  I'm  thirty-six  and  have 
«en  married  three  years,  but  still  I  can't 
eem  to  conceive.  I've  been  going  to  a 
lime  for  sterility,  and  had  three  tests  a 
nonth  ago  to  see  if  my  tube  was  open.  It 
vas  shown  to  be  closed  - 

"Your  tube?"  quietly  interrupted  the 
loctor. 

"Yes,  Doctor,  I  have  only  one.  Is  there 
my  treatment  to  open  closed  tubes?" 

"There  might  be.  Suppose  we  review 
four  history  a  little  more  definitely.  You 
iay  you  are  thirty-six  and  have  been  mar- 
ied  three  years.  Is  this  your  first  mar- 
iage?" 

"No,  Doctor,  I  have  been  married  be- 
ore,  and  I  had  two  miscarriages  and  a 
ubal  pregnancy." 

"Indeed!  That  shows  that  you  are  able 
o  become  pregnant— or  at  least  were  able. 
3as  your  present  husband  been  ex- 
amined?" 

"That  was  the  first  thing  they  did  at  the 
:linic.  They  said  he  was  all  right." 

"I  see.  These  miscarriages— at  what 
rionth  did  they  occur?" 

"I  was  in  the  third  month  both  times." 

"And  were  they  accidental?" 

"N-no,  Doctor,  I'm  afraid  I  can't  say 
hat  they  were.  I— I  did  something  both 
:imes." 

'"As  ye  sow  "  quoted  the  doctor 

Jnder  his  breath.  Aloud,  he  proceeded, 
"Did  you  go  to  the  hospital  after  these — 
:r— miscarriages?" 

"I  did  with  the  first.  I  had  a  small  opera- 
ion  but  it  seemed  so  simple  that  I  didn't 
bother  the  next  time  I  had  trouble." 

"And  you  weren't  very  sick  on  that 
occasion  either?" 


"Not  at  first,  except  that  I  had  an  un- 
pleasantly odorous  discharge  for  months. 
Hut  I  had  logo  to  the  hospital  later  because 
I  had  so  much  pain.  1  was  there  for  two 
weeks  and  they  gave  me  heat  treatment, 
both  hot  water  and  electric,  as  well  as  in- 
jections." 

"I  see."  remarked  the  doctor  again. 
"And  then  after  a  time  the  tubal  pregnancy 
occurred,  I  presume." 

"You  act  as  though  you  knew  all  about 
it,"  commented  Mrs.  Cay  a  tntle  bitterly. 
"Yes,  Doctor,  that  is  how  it  was." 

"It's  not  difficult  to  deduce.  You  pro- 
duced an  abortion  with  your  first  pregnancy, 
after  which  you  went  to  the  hospital  and 
the  uterus  was  emptied  cleanly  of  the  frag- 
ments of  its  contents.  You  showed  poorer 
judgment  in  the  second  pregnancy,  electing 
to  be  your  own  doctor.  Undoubtedly  the 
lubes  were  infected  as  a  result  — partly, 
though  not  completely,  closed.  This  was 
responsible  for  the  next  episode,  a  preg- 
nancy which  became  trapped  in  a  not- 
completely-open  tube,  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  the  product  of  conception  and  also  the 
tube.  Mrs.  Cay.  yours  was  the  responsi- 
bility for  all  your  trouble,  including  the 
condition  you  find  yourself  in  today.  Oh, 
my  dear  lady,  I  am  sorry 

Almost  immediately  the  doctor  found 
himself  trying  to  comfort  a  patient  racked 
by  sobs  that  were  undoubtedly  genuine. 
Presently  Mrs.  Cay  straightened  up,  dry- 
ing her  eyes  and  remarking.  "There!  I 
didn't  mean  to  make  a  fool  of  myself.  I've 
done  enough  of  that.  All  I  want  to  know- 
now  is-  what  can  I  do  about  it?  I'm  willing 
to  do  anything     amthmg!" 

The  doctor  sat  silently  lor  so  long  a  time 
that  he  caught  his  patient  watching  him 
curiously.  When  he  finally  spoke,  the  words 
came  almost  apologetically:  "I'm  sorry 
that  I  haven't  a  more  assured  hope  to  offer 
you " 

"Then  you  have  sew.  thing,  at  least 

"Ye-es.  I  think  1  might  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that.  Hut,  Mrs.  Cay,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  hold  out  bright  expectations.  Frankly.  I 
do  not  think  your  chances  of  achieving  a 
successful  pregnanes-  are  very  good— in 
fact,  they  are  poor. 

"In  the  first  place,  you  said  you  have 
only  one  Fallopian  tube,  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  it.  That  would  be  almost  inevitable 
after  the  other  had  -uttered  a  pregnancy. 
This  reduces  measurably  your  chance  of 
another  pregnancy,  even  if  the  remaining 
tube  were  a  healthy  one.  which  obviously  it 
(Continued  on  I'dit'  80) 
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BE  YOUR  FASHION 
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lager  to  go  places,  you  can  wear 
it  casually  or  accessorized  to  fit  the  occasion.  Not  only  does  it  attract  the 
favorable  attention  of  others,  you  find  it's  easy  to  "care  for"  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

Thanks  to  modern  science,  your  Shelton  Stroller  is  designed  of  lOO"^ 
nylon  jersey.  Delightfully  different  from  ordinary  nylon,  Shelton  Stroller's 
nylon  jersey  "breathes".  It's  washable  and  guaranteed  not  to  shrink. 
Luxuriously  smooth,  it  has  a  gentle  spring-like  motion  that  neatly  turns 
wrinkles  aside.  Does  it  so  remarkably  well,  it  almost  seems  alive.  And 
thanks  to  the  on-in-a-jiffy  zipper  front,  your  Shelton  Stroller  is  easy  to 
step  into. 

From  the  moment  you  and  Shelton  Stroller  get  together,  you'll  cheerfully 
agree  it's  careFREE  fashion  for  carefree  living  .  .  .  the  lively  fashion  that 
keeps  pace  with  the  life  you  lead.  Sizes  12  to  20,  14%  to  22 : --.'.•?]_ 295 

Watch  your  newspaper  for  news  of  the  arrival  of  Shelton  Stroller  in  your  city.  Or  u-rite  to 
Shelton  to  find  out  ichere  you  can  buy  them,    r  JXEjEj  '.    Write  for  your  Fashion  Folio. 
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iiey're  a  pleasure  to  see.  today's  trim  and  active  young  people.  Inat's  why  Pepsi-Cola  is  today  more  popular  than  ever.  For  Pepsi 

They  shine  with  the  health  that  comes  from  their  modern,  has  kept  in  tune  with  this  wholesome  trend.  Today's  Pepsi  is 

sensible  living  habits.  Notice  the  way  they  eat.  Light  foods,  light  light,  dry  (not  too  sweet),  reduced  in  calories.  Enjoy  Pepsi-Cola 

beverages  that  help  keep  them  slim,  healthy,  give  them  a  better  in  the  familiar  economy  size  that  serves  two  people,  or  in  the 

chance  for  a  longer,  more  active  life.  smaller  single-drink  bottle.  Have  a  Pepsi. 
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Fifty  Years  Ago 

in 

the  Journal 


Alt;  l  ST,  I'Kf.J,  marked  the 
f\  beginning  til  the  end  "I  the 
old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July.  Si. 
I'.uil,  Minnesota,  outlawed  all 
bombs,  pistols  .in.l  firecrackers. 
Joseph  Pulitzer  gave  Columbia 
I  Diversity  $2,000,000  for  a  jour- 
nalism school.  For  the  first  time, 
an  automobile  crossed  the 1  Hi t <■«! 
Siato.    Time:    32    days.    Leslie 

Towne  Hope  w  as  liorn  in  I  llh.iin. 

I'M:;  l.i  in  I.  to  become  known  to 
millions  as  Bob  Hope. 

The  August,  1903,  JOURNAL  was 
called  The  All  Story  Number. 
It    contained    forty    pages   and 

offered  $1000  in  prizes  for  ar- 
ticles on  Mi.  h  subjects  as  How 
to  lx-  Happy  I  lii. null  at  Home. 
Sunday-school  Picnics,  How  to 
Amuse  the  Children  During 
Vacation.  "No  rolled  manu- 
scripts will  he  considered," 
states  the  JOURNAL  firmly. 

As  u*>//  as  eight  pieces  of  fiction, 
this  issue  is  crammed  with  things 
to  do  in  the  summertime:  Rainy 
Day  Fun  in  the  Country,  I  eranda 
and  Latm  Parties,  Indian  Head 
Work,  liasketmaking.  Needlework 
for  the  Summer  Porch,  and  (Christ- 
mas Presents  to  Make. 

Mother's  Corner:  "Creeping  is 
ruinous  to  baby's  white  dresses, 
petticoats  and  stockings,  there- 
fore many  mothers  make  creep- 
ing aprons  of  fine  gingham  for 
their  hahies." 

Fashion:  "Underclothes  are  not 
starched  nowadays.  A  stiff,  rat- 
tling petticoat  is  considered  most 
undesirable,  consequently  the 
soft  French  nainsooks  and  ba- 
tistes are  chosen." 

"What  sort  of  veil  would  you 
advise  to  keep  my  face  from- 
tanning?"  worries  a  reader. 
Answer:  "Brown   chiffon.'" 

"For  best  wear  for  a  child  of  five, 
socks  and  shoes  match,  in  white, 
pink  or  bhie.  For  everyday  wear, 
tan  or  black  shoes  and  socks  are 
worn." 

"Aprons  have  always  been  an 
important  item  in  all  school 
children's  wardrobes.  Aprons 
and  sehoolbooks  seem  to  belong 
together." 
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Iililnrs  voil  llk<*. 
mill  m  linl  iio«-«.  on 

in  Now  York 


I  In-  meiliev  al  look  is  ni 
(Tin-     Knchante.l    Cup,     I' 

I  -..II. I     in     ..in      photo  n     I  -.hi. I 


l',\  every  thing  in  Itcrgdorf's 
chic  I  ilili  Vventie  windows 
had  a  medieval  look.  w€-  asked  II  il- 
hela  Cushman  if  llii-  was  going  to 
he  a  fashion  trend.  She  said  indeed 
i  I  u  as.  1'he  next  thing  we  knew ,  here 
were  \\  ilhcla'sown  line  photographic 
illustrations  lor  '!  lie  Kucha n ted  ("up. 
I'licii  from  Dtiehariic.  Parisian  man- 
ufacturer  of   silks,    came    an    Is I 

scarf.  We  couldn't  help  getting  a 
picture  of  il  on  fe7oi.se  S'n/i/cri,  who 
was  the  Isoud  in  Mrs.  Cusliman's 
Knchantcd  Cup  pictures.  "I  never 
knew  the  medieval  look  could  lie  so 
modern."  says  Kloisc. 

If  you  feel  about  Fred  As  tat  re  as  we 
all  do  here  at  the  Workshop,  young 
and  old  alike,  you'll  be  glad  to  know 
he's  better  than  ever  in  The  Hand 
Wagon,  coming  out  any  minute  now. 
Xanette  Fabray,  who  plays  with 
Fred  in  the  picture,  tells  us.  "He's 
wonderfully  polite.  A  constant  wor- 
rier. Brings  his  own  lunch  to  the 
studio— bouillon,  thin  sandwiches  and 
fruit.  Always  wears  something  white 


r 
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Better-tl 


Fred    Vstairc. 


on  his  shoes  at  rehearsal,  a  towel  for 
a  scarf,  and  no  belt."  We  asked  what 
he  used  to  hold  up  his  pants.  "A  neck- 
tie, of  course."  said  Nanette. 

Tall  men  are  more  likely  to  die  before 
the  age  of  10.  Married  people  lire 
longer  than  the  unmarried:  the 
educated  longer  than  the  unedu- 
cated— and  honor  students  on/lire 
them  all! 


\elle    I'll ■  I '  \      '<  a      dl  II'  It  II 

Gould  Shtpard  sliiry  over  lunci 
Colonic  Solon  and  Clark     Indrows, 

who    wroti     it.    NelU     asked    i)    Mrs 
Shepard    had    many    lovely    furs    and 
C'i/i  s/<   replied,  "  No,  only 
furs  for  a  woman  in  Inr  position." 

"It's     rather    difficult."    Nellt     re- 
marked, "for  a  tinman  in  my  pi 
In  know  just  what  would  In  considered 
normal  for  a  woman  in  her  po 
with  eighty-seven  milium." 

"Oh. you  know,  must  wealthy  women 
ninth!  han  loath  ut  sahh  s  and  sitmnu  r 
ermines  and  so  on;  l>ut  Mother 
art!  just  had  plain  ordinary  mink." 

Dacca,  the  tiiicr  Helen  Martini  lol«l 
about  in  Mother  \\  as  Human,  now 
has  i  imi  new  eulis  <il  her  ow  n.  Laura 
Ion  lirookman  and  \elle  I'l-rrs  feel 
privileged  hecause  they  were  allowed 
lo  play  with  the  baby  tigers  al  the 
Bronx  Zoo.  They  boast  modestly 
I  li.it  they  also  scratched  the  ears  of 
Raj  pur.  the  father  tiger,  while  he 
"purred"  for  more.  Rajpur  and 
Dacca  together  now  weigh  more 
1 1 i.i ii  half  a  ton,  hul  arc  still  as  gen- 
tle as  when  they  Mere  eubs.  I5e- 
cently  Helen  took  Dacca's  hahies 
away  for  a  photograph,  wrapping 
them  in  a  pink  baby  hlanket.  Re- 
turning them  lo  the  den.  she  in- 
advertently left  (he  blanket.  Ne\i 
morning  she  found  I  lie  cubs  swathed 
in    a    neal    pink   eocoon.    Dacca    had 

remembered  her  own  habyl I  and 

had  known  exactly  what  a  blanket 
is  for.  Helen  and  I  red  Martini 
showed  the  new  eubs  proudly,  caus- 
ing much  jealousy  in  Bambi,  a 
fawn,  who  insisted  on  getting  Into 
this  picture  \»ilh  Laura  Lou.  Nclle, 
Helen,  and  Chandpur  and  Rangpur. 
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The  lailies  ami  the  tigers. 


Itnro- 

//i\      Ferguson, 

rado.   and   a   lil '  Ii     pla 
both  of  whii 

was  laid  up  with  a  b 


iy  (Quickie  i 

cave  her  time  to  thii 
to  make  up 
sell  it.  Aftei 

operations  she  made  pack: 
them  I  tottie's  Quid 

JOURNAI  .  then  fort! 

a  store  wi 
sampli 

began  selling  like  wildfire.  I 
a  big  busim 

"What  gave  me  the  nerve  was 
a  Never  Underest 

Woman  cart",  in.  Pleas  future 

always  cap 

and  tin  Inn 

Batchelder     and      Gladys      Taber. 

cooks  have  been  m; 
for  years." 

Today  half  of  all  college  students 
attend  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, oj  which  there  are  1246 — (is 
compared  with  the  61.3  educational 
institutions  supported  li\  puhlic 
funds.  .  .  .  Studies  sliow  that  women 
lime  ii  keener  sense  <>t  taste  than 
men.  are  less  likely  to  stutter,  un- 
less cynical.  .  .  .  The  modern  super- 
market is  three  times  as  lur^i-  us  the 
foot!  store  of  I'll!)  —  but  is  twelve 
times  us  expensive  to  construct  and 
operate. 


\T  hat  would  you  do 

,,  .  if  }'<>"  had  a  million  dollars? 

Its  a  pleasant  subject  for  contemplation,  although  few  of  u  s 
uM  ever  actually  know.  Helen  Could  was  one  of  the  exceptions- 
as  Jay  Gould's  oldest  daughter,  she  had  probably  more  mil/ions 

than  even  she  knew,  for  she  never  had  tune  to  think  about  it 

and  111-  'T  t0°  b,USy  7'"'nng  '",Sri'"IS  "'"'  C°Ue^  <U"«  'nonary  nor/,, 
and  drtlhng  her  adopted  children  with  equal  thoroughness  in  knowledge 

of  the  Bible  and  double-entry  bookkeeping 

This  is  the  story  of  Helen  Could  Shepard,  as  her  "daughter-in-law"  knew  her. 

By  CELESTE  ANDRW  S  SETOIS 

as  told  to  Clark   indices 
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where  I  lost   three  balls  and  mv  temper,  shot  a 
hundred  and  sixteen.   We  were  forty-five  strokes      Frencl 
apart-a  world  of  difference  on  agolf  course  By  the 
end  of  the  week  we  were  a  little  closer  together;  and 
then,   m   the  lengthening  shadows  of  an    August 
afternoon,  two  events  of  great  and  lasting  propor- 
tions happened:  I  broke  a  hundred;  he  kissed  me. 
After  that  Louis  and  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  each 
other.    One  Saturday  we  motored  to  Quebec    We 
followed  the  guidebook  page  by  page,  including  a 
chmb  up  the  goat  path  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham   I 
learned  a  lot  about  Quebec  that  day.  I  also  learned 
a  lot  about  Louis.  When  we  drove  into  a  gas  station 
he   asked    for    ten    gallons    of   Ethyl-in    perfect 
trench.  At  dinner   that  evening  in   the  Chateau 
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Because  a  little  boy  came  down  with  measles  in  their  home 
Helen  Gould  Shepard  and  her  husband  became  -parents1  to 
Jour  chddren,  all  from  the  same  foundling  home  all 
the  same  age.  Here,  at  Lvndhurst  on  the  Hudson,  are  foster 
parents  with  Helen  Anna.  Louis.  Finley  Jay  and  Olivia 
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Hefen  Go/vW  owned  three  homes,  changed  them  as  she  did  her  hats-uith  the  seasons.  This  is  Lyndhurst,  where  she  moved  each  spring  when  the  buttercups  bloomed. 


"She  was  generous,  naive,  unselfish  and  unreasonable  —  and  nothing  in  the  world 
would  ever  change  her!  But  nobody  wanted  her  to  he  different." 


?,± 


WAS  MY  MOTHER-IN-LAW 


Jay  Gould  loved  to  make  money;  his 
daughter,  Helen,  loved  siring  it  au  a  \ . 


After  dinner  we  stalled  home.  It  was  a  beautiful 
starry  night,  and  I  leaned  my  head  back  on  the  seat 
and  tried  to  find  the  Big  Dipper.  Suddenly,  Louis  be- 
gan to  hum  the  overture  to  Pagliacei. 

"Louis,"  P  said,  "you're  marvelous.  How  did  you 
happen  to  learn  that?" 
"A  punishment,"  he  said. 
"Do  you  know  Aida?" 
"Sure." 

"Cavalleria  Rusticana?" 
"Sure." 

"Samson  and  Delilah?" 
"Every  note." 

"Louis,"  I  said,  in  your  youth  you  nfust  have  been 
a  scoundrel." 

But  this  was  nothing.  I  found  out  Louis  could  recite 
almost  entire  chapters  of  the  Bible  by  heart.  ( )ne  rainy 
Sunday,  sitting  around  the  clubhouse,  I  casually 
dropped  (he  information  that  Louis  could  recite  the 
first  twenty-five  verses  of  Gen- 
esis without  an  error.  This  in- 
credible boast  led  to  a  few  bets, 
but  Louis  performed  without  a 
single  error  and  threw  in  for 
good  measure  ten  verses  ol  th< 
first  epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.  We  made  $53. 

"It  pavs  to  know  the  Sc'rin- 
tures,"  Louis  said. 

During  the  summer  I  lived 
with  my  mother  in  a  cottage 
called  "Moosewood."  We  al- 
ways had  breakfast  together. 
Mother  was  usually  very  gay 
and  chatty,  but  when  she  had 
anything  serious  to  discuss,  she 
always  began  with  a  long  prel- 
ude of  silence — then  suddenly 
it  would  burst  forth:  "Celeste, 
what  do  you  really  know  about 
Louis  Seton?" 


Arrested  for  speeding— 30  mph  -  in  her  Locomobile,  Mrs.  Shepard  was  dis- 
hy drab  police  station,  insisted  on  redecorating  it  with  Oriental  rugs. 


Constant  companion  was  a  taffy-col- 
ored Pekingese,  Clunky,  fl  hen  the  dog 
died,  Mrs.  Shepard  got  another  as 
nearly  like  him  as  possible,  named 
him  Clunky  11.  This  is  Clunky  \  111. 


"Not  much,  really,"  I  answered. 

"Surely  you  must  know  something  about  him?" 
mother  pursued.  "You've  been  with  him  constantly 
for  two  weeks." 

"He  goes  to  Princeton.  He'll  be  a  senior  this  fall. 
He  might  make  Phi  Beta  Kappa." 

"That's  nice.  Anything  else?" 

"Well,"  I  answered  brightly,  "he  got  a  birdie  on 
that  long  fourteenth  yesterday  over  at  Saranac." 

"All  right.  Celeste;  you  don't  have  to  be  flippant 
about  this.  It's  only  natural  for  me  to  be  interested  in 
your  friends." 

"Yes,  mother." 

"I  know7  most  of  the  people  here,  but  I  can't  seem 
to  place  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seton.  I've  never  met  them  at 
Saturday  tea,  or  any  of  the  bridge  parties." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  mother,  his  family's  not  up 
here." 

"Oh!  Where  does  he  live?" 

"New  York." 

"And  you've  never  asked  about  his  family?" 

"No,  I  haven't — and  he's  never  asked  me  about 
you." 

That  stopped  mother's  questions  temporarily  and 
she  changed  the  pace. 

"Do  you  want  another  cup  of  hot  coffee,  dear?" 

"No,  thank  you,  seven  is  enough." 

Mother  poured  herself  a  fresh  cup,  and  after  a  few 
sips  continued  the  conversation.  "Seton  .  .  ,  Louis 
Seton?  I'm  positive  I've  heard  that  name  some- 
where—  I  just  can't  place  it.  Well,  I'm  sure  he's  a 
perfectly  nice  boy,  but  I'd  just  like  to  know  who  he  is. 
After  all,  I  am  your  mother." 

"And  I'm  twenty-one,  mother  dear,"  I  answered. 
"But  if  it  will  make  you  happier,  I'll  try  and  find  out." 

"Of  course  you  will.  You're  sure  you  don't  want 
another  cup  of  coffee?" 

"No,  thanks.  I'm  late  now.  I  should  have  been  at 
the  golf  club  fifteen  minutes  ago." 

I  got  up  from  the  breakfast  table,  kissed  mother 
good-by,  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "Ye  are  all  the 
children  of  light,  and  the  children  of  the  day;  we  are 
not  of  the  night,  nor  of  darkness." 

"What's  that,  dear?"  mother  said  in  a  very  sur- 
prised tone  of  voice. 

"It's  from  the  Bible.  Louis  taught  it  to  me." 

"How  interesting!  Is  he  a  minister's  son?" 

"I  don't  know.  Good-by." 
.    Louis  left  for  New  York  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
mother   no    longer   questioned   me   directly,    though 
there  was  a  significant  inflection  in  her  voice  whenever 


Only  excuse  fin  missing  church  was  illness,  luich  child  had  ><)c 
allowance,  hut   U)c  was  earmarked  foi  offering  and  missions. 


dirls  swimming  <//  Lyndhurst  were  reouired  to  u 


she  said,     Here's  another  letter  lor  you  this  morning, 

.leu'" 

During  September,  lather  came  up  ami  joined  us. 
Me  liked  In  have  his  vacation  then  because  he  could 
see  the  leaves  change,  and  as  the  first  lain!  patches  ol 
autumn  crimson  appeared  on  the  mountainsides,  I 
wondered  if  father  could  see  me  changing  too.  I  was 
Tailing  in  love,  and  I  fell  that  the  blush  on  my  cheeks 
was  sometimes  as  scarlet  as  the  maple  leave-. 

It  seemed  onl)  a  brief  moment  after  father  arrived 
until  we  were  all  getting  into  our  car  one  morning  to 
go  home.  And  when  mother  said.  Now.  are  you  per- 
fectly sure  we  have  all  fifteen  suitcases?'  I  knew  it 
was  the  end  of  summer. 

Princeton  played  a  schedule  of  nine  football  games 
that  fall,  and  Louis  asked  me  to  all  of  them,  including 
the   last    one    when    three    inches   ol    snow    tell    in    the 
fourth  quarter.  The  final  whistle  blew   just  in  time: 
saved  me  from   frostbite.   It   was  good   in  get   on   1 1  •  " 
train  hack  to  New   1  ork. 

\\  e  got  out  at  Penn  Station  and  jumped  into  a  cab. 
The  snow  bad  turned  to  a  stead)  drizzle  as  we  -kidded 
around  34th  Street  for  the  long  drive  up  Park  \  venue. 
We  were  huddled  close  together  to  keep  warm,  and  it 
was  comforting  to  know  that  the  football  season  was 
over.  At  72nd  Street  we  bad  to  stop  lor  a  red  light. 
Louis  suddenly  turned  his  head  ami  said  as  casually  as 
he  might  have  asked  lor  a  cigarette: 

'Will  you  marry  me? 

My  answer  was  immediate,  but  not  conclusive: 
"What?" 

He  repeated.    "Will  you  marry  me?' 

This  time  1  answered  more  decisively,     Yes. 

"That's  good,"  be  said.  "That's  swell. 

That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  except  thai  I  began  to 
feel  the  need  of  a  little  ceremony . 

"Aren't  you  going  to  kiss  me  to  make  it  official? 

"Not  in  front  of  the  taxi  driver. 

The  traffic  light  suddenly  snapped  green,  ami  we 
were  on  our  way  again.  At  71st  Street  I  was  jusl  com- 
ing home  from  a  football  game.  \t  72ml  Si  reel  I  was 
engaged.  A  city  block  can  mean  a  lot  in  a  girl  -  develop- 
ment. The  taxi  pulled  up  in  front  of  my  house,  and  we 


went  upstairs.  Lalher  and  mother  were  oul  when  we 
came  into  the  apartment.  W  e  mixed  a  highball,  clicked 
Miir  glasses,  ami  Louis  kissed  me  a-  I  stood  b\  (he  -bell 
ol  \e  entire  Kncyclopaedia  Brilannica.  Then  we  sal 
d  o  w  n. 

Louis.'  i  den  t  know  exactly  bow  in  say  this,  hul 
there  is  something  I  mu-l  a-k  vou.  lather  and  mother 
will  want   to  know. 

Certainly,  dear,  '  he  replied:  "what  i-  it?" 

I    hesitated   a    moment.       I    hope    you    won  I    be   "I 
fended.   \\  bat   I   want   to  know   i-      who  are  vou? 

I  .mi i-  jiggled  the  ice  in  hi-  glass  ami  didn  i  say  anv  - 
thing. 

Please  understand,  Louis,  I  vvenl  mi.  I  know 
your  name,  and  that  s  ahoul  all.  I  ve  never  met  vour 
lamilv,  and  these  questions  are  bound  to  come  up. 

Loins  stood  up  ami  -aid  deliberately,  You  ve  never 
mel  inv  family  lor  a  verv  good  reason.  I  haven't  anv.  I 
was  an  orphan.  Now  I  have  foster  parents.  They  look 
me  out  ol  the  Slate  Charities  Md  when  I  was  five  years 
ojd.  Their  name-  arc  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Finley  Shepard.  \lv 
'n. otucr'-'  name  was  Helen  Could." 

I  answered  as  calmlv  as  I  could.  ^  mi  mean  that 
vour  mother  i-  Jay  Could  s  daughter?" 

'"My  foster  mother,  ve-." 

I  didn't  say  anv  thing  for  a 
moment.  Then  I  burst  oul 
laughing.  ^ 

Louis    looked  surprised  and        r^ 
said.   "\\  hat's  so  funny  ?"  J£ 

\\  hats  so  lunnv .  Louis.  j-j 
darling?  [answered.  \\  ail  till 
I  lei!  mother.  Mother  will  want 
to  know  how  they  found  Vou. 
where  you  came  from  —  every- 
thing!" 

"It's  all  a  little  complicated," 
Louis  answered,  "and  il  hap- 
pened a  long  time  ago.  Mother 
was  forty-five  when  she  mar- 
ried. She  bad  alwav  -  lo\  ed  ehil-  *&HL.A. 
dren.  She  was  brought  up  in  a         The  S 


She  loved  the  \ui\.  u anted  to 
give  it  a  ship,  dressed  "sons''  as 
sailors.  Lot,  Finley  Jay. 
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His  voice  broke. 
'Don't  think  I  haven't  known 

hoie  you  felt  .  .  .  ^as-,<  - 

I've  wanted  to  tell  you  .  .  .' 


She  wore  his  name,  she  lived  in  his  house  ...  but  how  could  she  call  him  "husband"? 
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He  had  said  thai  he  would  come 
if  he  could.  II  he  did  not  come,  she 
told  hersell  with  tense  insistence, 
that  did  nol  mean  he  did  not  want  to  come. 
Then,  in  hard  honesty,  she  owned  it  meant  just 
that.  "What's  th«-  use?"  he  had  said  over  the 
telephone.  "Just  to  look  at  you  with  the 
'No  handle'  sign  on?"  (  \nd  before  that,  in  a 
time  when  the)  were  alone,  his  arms 
about  her,  he  had  said,  "What's  the  use? 
II  you  can't  be  all  mine?  This  so  far  and  no 
farther— 1  can't  take  it  any  more.    I 

Carefull)  she  gave  back  the  small  porcelain 
that  her  host  wa>  showing  her.  "It's  so  precious  I'm 
afraid  to  touch  it. 

"Sangde  boeuf"  he  told  her  with  collector's 
pride.  "A  red  Lang  Lao." 

"It's  the  color  of  rubies."  Rubies.  "Her price 
is  far  above  rubies."  A  virtuous  woman.  She  tried  to 
shut  off  her  thoughts,  to  make  her  voice  sound 
interested.  "Is  it  ver\  old? 

"Not  very.  The  reign  ofK'ang-Li.  Ai)OUt 
seventeen  hundred."  he  elucidated.  "But  the 
interesting  thing  about  these  glazes  is  that  they 
are  liner  than  the  antiquities  they  were 
trying  to  reproduce.  The  one-,  say  ■         • 

\  icky  bent  her  head  as  if  raptl)  listening,  her  eyes 
on  the  porcelains  to  hide  the  unrest  in  them. 
Behind  them  the  room  war  resonant  with 
the  noise  of  the  party,  the  explosions  of  talk  and 
laughter  through  which  she  was  listening  tor  a  voice. 
He  was  not  coming.  Just  to  see  her  and  talk 
with  her  was  not  enough  any  more.  His  "What  - 
the  use?"  had  brought  into  the  open 
the  tear  in  her  that  had  been  hiding  in  darlcness. 
What's  the  use?  She  had  thought,  her  heart 
opening  and  shutting  as  it"  it  were  a  mouth  agonized 
for  air,  Only  so  I  can  go  on  living.  J  live  only 
when  vou  are  with  me.  (Continued  on  Page  106) 


The  elms  which  shade  the  II  ebb  house  nou  are  172  years 
older  than  ivhcn  George  Waslungton  stayed  there  in  1781. 


By  Richard  Pratt  ir.i,,,,n 


■tural  Editor  i>(  thr  Jmirnnl 


l\  WETHERSFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 


If  George  Washington  were  to  return  to  Wetliersheld  today,  he  wouldn't  know  where} 
he  was — until  he  came  to  the  house  ol  his  friends  the  Webbs.  Modern  times  have  mor 
or  less  taken  over  the  rest  of  the  town,  hut  this  stately  simple  early  mansion,  now  open^ 
dail)  to  the  public,  stands  there  just  as  it  did  in  the  spring  of  1781  when  the  general  met1 
here  in  these  handsome  rooms  with  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  to  settle  on  the  campaigni 
that  was  to  end  with  Cornwallis'  surrender  at  Yorktown  in  the  fall. 

\\  hen  Joseph  \\  ebb  built  the  house  in  I  752,  it  was  his  good  fortune  that  he  could  turnJ 
the  job  over  to  Connecticut  carpenter  craftsmen,  who  must  have  had  a  special  way  withjj 
wood.  For  as  you  climb  from  cellar  to  attic,  not  only  do  you  feel  with  amazement  the 
original  firmness  of  the  floors  and  stairways  after  two  hundred  years,  but  you  see  the! 
original  trimness  of  the  paneling  in  room  alter  room.  The  tradition  in  which  the  Webb! 
house  was  built  ma)    well  be  the  reason  wh\    there  are  more  early  houses  still  standing!! 
firm  and   trim   in   Connecticut    than   in  any  other  stale.  The  bouse   now   belongs  to  theH 
Connecticut  Society  ol  the  Colonial  Dames  ol  America,  ami  it  couldn't  he  in  better  hands.^B 


Fireplace  paneling  and  icoodtvork  in  the 
north  parlor  are  pure  and  finely  propor- 
tion,;/. The  portrait  of  Sarah  H  ebb  Bar- 
rett, sister  of  the  first  owner,  hangs  i 
Hepplewhite  pianoforte  which  was 
in  England  in  177<>.  The  rare  mahoga 
Queen  Anne  tea  table  is  dated  1720. 
Chairsare  Chippendale  and  Hepplewhite. 


over  a 
made 
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The  dining  room  is  full  oj  treasures:  the 
Wishart  silver  tea  service,  belonging  to 
the  Webb  family:  the  china  in  cupboards 
ami  elsewhere  is  Neivhall,  Royal  Crown 
and  Sprig  Derby  and  Chinese  export;  the 
cherry  Chippendale  chairs,  the  work  oj 
Connecticut  River  cabinetmakers  around 
1767.  The  clock  was  made  by  Eli  Terry. 


In  preparation  for  Washington's  visit. 
Mrs.  Webb  had  this  dark  red  flock  paper 
with  its  richly  textured  floral  pattern  put 
up.  The  comfortable  leather  chair  is  said 
to  have  been  there  too.  Perhaps  at  bedtime 
Washington  sat  in  it  before  the  fire,  con- 
sidering again  the  plans  laid  that  day 
which  were  to  cause  the  British  defeat. 
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Once,  long  <ix<>.  in  Ireland,  a  young  knight  met  n  lovely  princess. 

iml  their  love  teas  so  great 

thai  thr  ivorld  has  never  forgotten. 


ELIZABETH  OF  <  OI<\\\  ML.  sister 
of  King  Mark,  was  only  sixteen  when 
she  left  Tintagel  castle  to  marry  Melio- 
das of  Lyonnesse.  \\  ith  only  old  Magan 
the  priest  to  befriend  her,  she  »;in 
lonely;  and  when  Meliodas  began  to 
ride  to  another  woman's  hall.  Elizabeth 
was  desperate.  So  it  was  that  she  sought 
\\vr  lord  in  the  forest,  and  died  there  in 
the  night,  giving  birth  to  her  son  who 
was  to  be  called  Tristram. 

Meliodas  did  not  like  to  be  reminded 
of  his  lady's  death,  so  he  sent  Tristram 
to  the  court  of  King  ilocl  of  Brittany. 
There  the  boy  learned  the  arts  of  hunt- 
ing, war  and  history;  there  be  told  bis 
dreams  to  the  adoring  young  Princess 
Yseut.  But  when  he  was  sixteen  Tris- 
tram returned  to  Lyonnesse.  to  llie 
eastle  of  his  father. 

A  year  passed,  and  still  Meliodas  could 
not  wholly  love  his  son.  Yet  when  Dina- 
dan  and  Andret,  Cornish  knights,  came 
seeking  a  young  man  to  do  battle  for 
King  Mark.  Meliodas  would  not  send 
Tristram  into  such  danger.  It  was  Mark 
who  knighted  his  nephew,  and  under 
Mark's  arms  Tristram  met  and  killed 
The  Marhaus,  "the  greatest  champion 
in  Christendom**  ami  pride  of  King 
Anguissh  of  Ireland  and  of  his  people. 
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Believing  himself  wounded  b\  a  poi- 
soned spear.  Tristram  sailed  to  Ireland, 
hoping  (hat  an  Irish  poison  might  also 
have  an  Irish  cure.  By  chance  he  was 
taken  to  the  eastle  of  King  Vnguissh. 
and.  to  conceal  hi*  identity  .  called  him- 
self Tramtris.  There  as  he  gained  his 
strength  Tristram  lost  his  heart  —  to 
Anguissh's    daughter,    beautiful    Isoud. 

THE  MORNING  after,  the  queen  came 
to  medicine  Tristram's  side,  and  the 
next  morning  as  well.  Tristram  did  not 
see  Isoud  except  in  the  hall  at  meat. 
She  passed  near  him  without  looking  at 
him.  But  Tristram  knew  from  the  waj 
she  walked,  straight  and  tall-stretched, 
and  from  the  way  she  caught  her  lower 
lip  against  her  teeth,  that  she  felt  their 
nearness,  whether  or  not  as  he  felt  it. 
For  him  she  was  alone  in  the  hall,  the 
others  no  more  than  the  circumstance 
which  kept  their  eyes  from  meeting. 

He  was  bored  and  wretched,  and 
seemed  to  himself  to  suffer  a  return  of 
his  illness.  He  walked  to  Isoud's  garden 
and  listened  for  her  footfall.  \\  hen  she 
did  not  come,  he  wandered  about  the 
courtyard,  telling  over  each  day  she  had 
spent  with  him  there,  and  how  she  had 
shown  him  the  familiar  things  among 
which  her  short  (  ontinued  on  Pag,-  561 


"Isoud!"  he  said.  "If  hy  haven't  yon  come  to  the  a*li  tree?" 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  answer.    "I  might  have  come."  she  said,  "except  if  I  had, 

I  would  have  had  to  deceive  the  queen. 
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"Johnny — 
don't  leave  me  with  nothing, 
she  whispered. 


1 1 
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T\\\,\  stood  above  the  floodgate  in  ihe  darkness,  and  ihe 
dark  water  rushed  a\\a\  under  iheir  feel.  Time  was  dip- 
ping a\va>  from  them,  like  the  water.  Dinah  thought.  Panic 
stirred  in  her  then,  as  if  she  could  hear  the  lime  going  by  in 
the  swift  sound  of  the  water,  hurrying  on  inward  morning. 
"I  don't  waul  tonight  lo  slop."  she  said.  \-  long  as 
we're  here  we're  all  right.  Johnny  "  She  reached  oul 

her  hand  and  his  hand  was  wailing  in  the  dark,  and  their 
finger-  lightened  with  a  frantic  grip.  \-  though  they  could 
manage  to  talk  quietly,  but  their  hand-  admitted  the  truth. 
•'\\  e've  gol  two  more  days."  he  said.  "\\  e  ve  gol  that. 
She  could  have  answered  gaily,  the  other  tune-  he'd  mine 
home  on  leave.  This  lime,  when  he  went  away,  he'd  be 
going  overseas.  "If  we  were  married  il  wegol  married  lie- 
fore  sou  left,  then  everything  would  he  all  right. 

"Don't  do  that.  Dinah."  he  lold  her.  and  his  voice  was 
suddenly  Rat  with  strain.  "We  settled  that.  Dinah." 
"Did  weY"  she  said.  "There's  still  time.  Johnny." 
•'Don't  do  it."  he  said,  and  now  his  voice  was  harsh. 
But  she  couldn't  stop.  She  had  to  try  again.  "Why  should 

you   be  the  one  to  decide,   because   you're   I  he  man?"   she 


asked  him  rehelliously.  "You  proposed  lo  me.  we're  engaged. 
Haven'l  I  gol  a  lifly-lifty   righl 

Tifly-!ifl\  means  a  deadlock."  he  interrupted,  trying  lo 
make  this  light,  trying  to  ease  n  off.  "I  always  did  has.-  lo 
work  oul  sour  arithmetic  problems  for  you. 

"Listen  lo  me."  she  said.  "Can'l  you  understand  what  il  - 
like  for  a  woman,  waiting?  Il  we  wen-  married  you  d  belong 
to  me.  and  wherever  sou  wenl  I'd  be  .1  pari  of  it.  I  waul  thai 
much,  before  vou  go.  and  afterward.  Stop  trying  to  lake  care 
i,|  me  the  wrong  was.  It's  different  for  a  woman 

He  lumed  away.    The  dim  light  from  the  stars  touched 
his  face,  and  she  could  see  how  his  jaw  was  set  against  her. 
"1  know   what  it'-  like  lor  a  woman:  alt. award."  he  said 
bleakly.  "I  have  Carol  around  the  house,  don  I  I? 

It  didn't  help,  lo  have  Carol  then-,  she  admitted  to  her- 
self. Johnm  had  never  known  Carol  very  well,  but  she  wa- 
in- sister-in-law.  When  his  brother  Lawrence  was  reported 
missing  in  action.  Carol  had  .Mine  to  stay  with  his  mother  till 
the  bab\  was  horn.  \ud  Carol  was  hitter. 

"Sometimes  when  a  girl  i-  going  lo  have  a  baby,  her 
, ■motion-  get  tangled  up,"  she 


Johnny's  last  leave; 

Dinah's  last  dance 
to  show  how  much 

she  needed  him. 


' 


•/**#»  iras  thv  must  ilis/tlm-4-il 
litllv  ultl  pvrsim  thv 

.Imvrivan  svvuvaitt  hail  vrvr  svva. 


Hy  at  it r  \  o  v  v #•; i. it.  ./ it. 


Eighty-one   small  sparks  of  human   life   wore  ''See  ihe  little  Freneh  girl/1  he  said  one  after- 

kc|>l  in  an  orphanage  sel  up  b)  Catholic  nuns  noon.  "Look  a  I  I  lie  Hash  of  [hose  eves!" 

in  what   had  been   the  gamekeeper's  house  on  a  "And  look  al   thai  little  Pole  swing  hi-  arm-. 

large  estate  overlooking  the  Rhine.  This  was  in  the  The)    love   In  march,   tin-   Poles,"   said  a   vouti" 

German   village  ol    Karlswald,   in    the    \merican  mechanic. 

Zone  of  Occupation.  Hail  the  children  nol  been  "Pole?  Where  do  you  -it  any  Pole?"  -aid  the 

kept  there,  nol  been  given  the  warmth  and  loin]  carpenter. 

and  clothes  thai  could  be  begged  for  them,  the)  rhere   -the  thin,  sober-looking  one  in  front," 

might  have  wandered  off  the  edges  ol  (he  earth,  the  other  replied. 

searching  fur  parents  who  bail  long  ago  stopped  \aaaab.  Mr'-  too  tall  fur  a  Pole,"  -aid  tin 

searching  for  them.  penter.  "  \ml  whal  Pole  has  flaxen  hair  like  that? 

Every  mild  afternoon   the  nuns  marched   the  He's  a  German." 

children,  two  by  two.  through  the  w Is,  into  the  I  he  mechanic  shrugged.  "They're  all  German 

village  and  back,  for  their  ration  ol  fresh  air.   I'be  now.  so  whal  difference  doe-  it  make'.'''"  be  -aid. 

village  carpenter,  an  old  man  who  was  given  to  Who  can  prove  whal  their  parents' were?  If  vou 

thoughtful    resis    between    stroke-    ol    bis    tools,  bad  foughl  in   Poland,  you  would  know  he  was  a 

always  came  out  ol'  bis  shop  to  watch  the  bob-  ver)  common  type." 

bing,  chattering,  cheerful,  ragged  parade,  and  Look  —  look  who's  coming  now,"  said  the  car- 
lo speculate  with  idlers  bis  shop  attracted  as  to  penter,  grinning.  "Pull  of  arguments  a-  you  are. 
the  nationalities  of  the  passing  children's  parents.  you  won't  argue  with 


I   I    I    l    STB   \   I   I    I)     H  ■*      H  . 


"Sish  r!    gasped  joe. 

"\l\  father 
I  fust  salt    niv  lather'. 
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Our  blue  wool  suit,  an  "Easy-to-Make" 
design,  looks  every  bit  as  custom-made  as 
if  you  had  paid  a  fortune  for  it.  Nicely  bound 
buttonholes,  hand-stitched  buttons  add 
$'s  in  it-  value.  \  ogue  Design  7936. 


DERUJINSKY 


Silk  barathea,  so  light  in  weight,  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  iln-ss  fabrics  in  wear  for  its  soft- 
ness, flu-  neckline  bas  an  outside  facing  ami 
i-  pretty  w  ith  scarves  or  jewelry.  The 
raglan  sleeve  may  be  short.  Vogue  Design  7760. 


THE  JOURNAL'S 

GEM  OF  A  WARDROBE 


\\  hat  is  a  gem,  in  terms  of  clothes?  The 
Joiknal  believes  it  to  be  any  fashion  that  has 
beauty  of  its  own,  adds  to  yours  and  is  so 
classic  it  smiles  at  the  term  "out-of-date." 

I  he  lour  patterns  we  those  here  met  every  test. 

\ou*ll  treasure  them  round  the  clock  and 

round  the  calendar.  \  soft  wool  iln». 

an  aristocrat  of  a  suit,  a  prized  dark  silk  for  day 

or  important  evenings,  and  a  coat  to 

go  over  suit  or  dress,  w  ith  a  romantic  air 

ot  ils  own.  Note  carefully.  Each  pattern  is  as 

right  for  a  teen  as  for  a  woman  of  more 

sophisticated  years,  as  right  in  Size  12  as  in 

Size  20.  It  only  remains  to  choose  a 

favorite  color,  and  a  fabric  of  quality.  Webster 

defines  gem:  "cut  and  polished  for 

ornament."  And  these  are  truly  patterns  cut 

with  skill,  polished  by  your  own  handwork. 

to  glow  in  any  setting.  Ornament — just  picture 


yourself  in  each  one! 


By  Nora  O'Leary 

Pattern  Editor  of  the  Journal 


It  is  rare  you  find  a  coat  as  suitable 
to  so  many  fabrics.  It  would  make  up  well  in 
broadcloth,  tweed  ...  or  just  as  you  see 
it  here,  in  a  fine  smooth  fleece.  The  detail 
is  classic  and  timeless.  Vogue  Design  8063. 


For  other  views,  sizes  and  prices  turn  to  Page  62.  Buy  I  ogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which 
sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing  check  or  money  order.'*  from 
Vogue  Pattern  Service,  Putnam    lie..  Greenwich,  Conn.:  orin  Canada  from  198 Spadina    Ice..  Toronto.  Ont. 
Some  prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada.  (*Conn.  residents  please  add  sales  tax.) 


©   VOGUE 


a 


If  we  could  choose  only  one  pattern 
this  fall  to  make  up  into  several  dresses,  \  o« 
Design  8075  would  be  it.  You  see  it  here 
in  a  beautiful  red  imported  wool  jerse\ 
The  dress  without  the  tie  is  pretty  too. 
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Black  cotton-twill  coat-dress  with  calf  belt 
by  Kenneth  Tischler,  beige-and-blacfc  hat. 


LEOMBRUNO    ■    BODI 


i        M 


New  shoulders  in  a  wool  jersey  by 
Adele  Simpson :  hat.  Gladys  an d  Belle. 


BLACK    CHIC 


)  car-round  black  afternoon  dress  of  smooth  silk  with  interest  in  the  back,  by  Kasper.  Its  accessory  accents  are  stark  white— 
kidskin  gloves,  a  flower  calot  of  white  velvet-and-braid  by  John  Frederics.  Rhinestone  jewelry,  patent-leather  belt. 


The  shoulder-tip-neckline  dress  in  a  wonderful  new  soft  black 
felt  by  Murray  Neiman,  painted  pumps  by   David  hints. 


-/In  interesting;  black  dress  is  the  best  introduction  to  fall- 

its  future  unlimited.  These  first  black  fashions  give  you  the  hints 

of  the  new  season -bare  necklines  on  wool  dresses,  new 

accented  shoulders,  the  princess  silhouette,  coal-black  cottons 

to  wear  long  past  frost-time,  the  slim  sheath  with  a  half 

jacket  beginning  the  costume  look.    •    By  Wilhela  Gushman 

C  ,   n  Editor  of  ike  Journal 


J 


9 


Rayon-and-acetate  sheath  with  a  cheeked  jersey  jacket  for  between  seasons  and  later,  by  Carrie  Donovan.  Calfskin- 
and-patent-leather  pumps  by  Beth  Levine.  pompon  hat  by  Elizabeth   Marks,  double  pouch  hap  of  black  calfskin. 
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HIT  fflpif 

in  fit'  n 


Living-room  noils  echo  outdoors'  sky  blue,  and  accent  it  with  two  gaily 
/lonered  chairs.  On  polished  floor,  a  blue  Spanish  wool  rug  invites  a  fireside 

grouping.  Sociable  linen-covered  hassock  faces  four  ways.  Under  books  are 

dust-foiling  cupboards  for  games,  hobby  work.  Fruitwood  server  holds 
magazines  compactly.  A  gem  of  a  room,  and  cleaning  time — a  few  minutes. 


Bedroom's  romantic  blanket  ch<    ',  once  a  standard  wood  cabinet, 

ivas  enameled  dark  violet,  then  freehand-sketched  with 
field  flowers  .  .  .  a  collector  s  piece  now.  On  bed  arc  fringed 
white  spreads,  /cashable,  always  in  fashion.  Candy-striped 

Venetian  glass  vases  became  lumps,  gold-and-white  shaded 


Lightheartedly  planned,  bedroom  is  a  sitting  room  too. 
Flame-red  rug  is  cotton.  Low  vanities,  under  a  gold-looped  mirror, 

were  lacquered  aqua.  A  miniature  English  table  leafs  up  for  letter  writing. 


m 
Mm 


! 


I'/ 


On  windowed  wall  arc  airy  bamboo  blinds,  unlined  white  draperies 
;o  into  tub.  Round  dining  table,  topped  in  bleached  ash, 
{actually  scrubbable  with  soap  and  water.  Annual  it  go  modern 

Hitchcock  chairs  yellow  as  country  butter,  foam-cushioned  in 
lurry  linen.   Mahogany  buffet  is  topped  in  clear  white  marble. 


•    nil    i  Olll  flirt      til 
ntlnlllilll    at    ■: 
I  nllli  III    n/  flUloU         "II    I,  i 


1 


In  study-guest  room,  white  woodwork  gives  a  go  to  bracing  color  mixes. 
ibookpaper  on  nail,  day  bed  of  red  linen,  draperies  peppermint- 
striped,  birch  reading  chair  a  green-patterned  haircloth.  Rag  rug 

S  fresh  as  paint  after  each  laundering. 


Can  \<>ii  find  a  surprise  hidden  in  these  rooms? 
^  <•».  anywhere  \ou  looU.    I  or  tln\   fuse  traditional  beaut} 
\»illi  ever)   modern  time-  and  work-saver. 

B>    II.  T.   \\  II  I  I  \M> 

\-  \uu  enter  the  red  door  "I  [his  seaside  eountn  home. 
\iiii  are  warmh  greeted  b\   il-  friendliness  and 

simplicity.  It-  owners.  In   open  island  countrv.  wanted  view 

ol  tin'  land,  lull  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  and  freedom  from 
housekeeping  can-.    \nd  so  all  rooms  triumph  over  dirt. 
disorder  and  deterioration  with  washable 
surface-  and  sunfasl  fabrics.  See.  too.  how  the  setting 

welcomes  that  most  satisfying  of  all  elements  in  a- home: 
the  handmade.  The  bedrooms  painted  blanket  chest,  vase? 

turned  to  lamp-,  an  ice-cream  stool  cover-matched 
hi  an  eas)  chair,  tables  ol  trays  .  .  .  all  combine  to  create  a  house  highh 
individual,  with  a  philosoph)  to  make  it  at  home  anywhere. 


LUNCHEON  MENU: 

Hot  Consomme  Madrilene 

Assorted  Cold  Meats 

Cauliflower  with  Garden  Dressing 

Potato  Chips 

Snow-White  Custards 

with  Raspberries 
Iced  lea 


&a  /\>\-->\  13<xteJv!2j£c{&t-/ 
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SUPPER 


Seafood Mei  •  Crackers  •  lellied Fruit-and-Cottage-Cheese Salad  •  ApncoMlut-Biead Sandwiches  »■  Ited Coffee 


<  »\  G    ^iwvmCA^  cxaM 


it's    August,  the  patio  and 
ier.  and.  carefree  as  a  duck 


It's  summei 

garden  collaborate  with  the  "ca 

La  silver  pond,  we  turn  to  and  do  what  we  no  doubt  would 

leave  undone,  were  it  not  all  on  a 


is  made  to  order.  And  the  da)   is  al 


ours.  So.  having  parked 
k  end.  our  thoughts 


our  guests,  whether  for  a  da)   or  a  week 
turn  to— guess  what? 

It  might  be  dinner,  but  I  am  going  to  start  m)  day  the       ) 
itstarts   Even  if  folks  arrive  the  night  before  and  lough    to 

murmur  "dinner"  or  -supper^  or     brunch     or  what  no,.  I 


don't  care.  I'm  a  ver)  orderl)  person,  so  let's  take  this  up  in 
an  orderl)  wa)  and  start  right  off  with  breakfast.  Let'-— or. 
rather,  let  you  get  your  hand  in:  and  it  you  serve  this  meal  on 
trays  in  your  guests'  beds,  the)  will  all  get  the  idea  and  leave 
you  to  your  own  devices,  to  get  themselves  a  second  sleep  and 
a  chance  to  read  the  paper  — it'  there  i-  a  paper.  There's  always 
a  whodunit:  it's  part  of  an)  bedroom  appointments— any 
well-figured-out  appointments.  1  mean. 

The    l.M.  eggs.  There  are.   1  reckon,  as  many  ways  to 
cook  eggs  a-  there  are  eggs  to  cook.  tinued  on  I 


STUART-FOWLER 
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Richard  glanced  at  the  baby. 

flan  -  her  mother?"1  he  shot  at  the  nurse. 

"W  hat's  gone  wrong?" 


^^1 


By  LAURIE  HILLYER 


m 


EVflh.  passing  by  her  mother's  door, 
-cast  a  baleful  look  within.  \\  h\ 
didn't  her  mother  hurry  up  and  haYe  that 
baby?  \^  hv  mu-l  every  one  of  her  own 
important  plan-  be  pushed  out  of  the  wav 

until  after  the  babv   came?  There  st I 

her  mother  in  front  of  the  window,  look- 
ing out  at  the  -now  and  bare  black  trees, 
not  making  am  effort  to  have  a  baby  and 
not  ever  promising,  as  Katie  -tubbornh 
wanted  her  to  promise,  that  it  would  be  a 
little  sister  ami  not  another  boy.  Her 
mother  turned,  her  sweet  face  lighting  up 
at  sight  of  Katie,  and  the  little  girl,  sud- 
denly brimming  with  love,  forgave  her 
everything  and  threw  her  arms  around 
her:  with  difficulty,  though — she  was  not 
as  ea-v  to  hug  as  she  once  had  been. 

Down-tair-  Fen,  coming  in  from  -ki- 
ing.  had  the  same  feeling  of  resentment. 
'  ^  hen  i-  your  ma  going  to  pop?  one  of 
his  friends   had   interestedly  asked   him 


that  \er\  day;  the  words  implied  no  dis- 
respect, either  —  it  wa-  simph  the  wa\ 
reproduction  was  referred  to  in  their 
circle,  whether  eat.  woman  or  bitch.  "I 
don't  know ."  said  fen.  closing  up.  He  was 
a  high-school  freshman  and  felt  that,  at 
his  age.  his  mothers  having  a  babv  made 
him  conspicuous:  all  that  ought  to  have 
been  got  out  of  the  wav  a  long  time  back. 
"Any  time  now."  he  added,  trying  to 
rally,  but  his  voice  brightened  as  he 
changed  the  -ubjeet  and  suggested  a  hike 
to  the  -ki  tow. 

Richard  Fellowes,  the  iather  ol  the 
prospective  baby,  driving  home  now  over 
the  icy  roads,  was  also  uneasy.  The  babv 
should  have  come  a  week  ago  and  he  had 
planned  to  spend  a  night  in  Boston  this 
week  and  take  in  the  Sportsmen  s  Show. 
The  doctor  wa-  going  with  him:  the\  were 
both  inveterate  fishermen,  they  wanted  to 
spend  hour-  looking  over  the  latest   (or 


oldest)  rods,  reel-  and  flies.  But  neither 
of  them  dared  to  leave. 

The  only  one  in  the  household  who 
was  not  affected  by  the  general  air  of  be- 
ing unable  to  earrv  on.  to  settle  down,  to 
plan,  was  Dickie.  He  was  two  and  a  half, 
and  as  long  as  nothing  interfered  w  it li  his 
own  particular  world  he  was  happv.  He 
sat  in  his  high  chair  in  the  kitchen,  his 
woolly  dog.  Lulu,  crowded  in  beside  him, 
eathr:  oatmeal  with  a  hook-handle  spoon. 

Richard,  having  locked  the  car  in  the 
garage,  threw  open  the  front  door  and 
stamped  snow  from  his  shoes  onto  the 
rug.    "Hullo."'  he  called  loudly. 

Hullo,  dad."  said  Fen.  who  sat  on  the 
floor  unlacing  his  ski  boots. 

"\\  here's  your  mother?" 
"I  don't  know,  dad."'  said  Fen.  He  was 
not  going  to  take  any  responsibility  for 
that.  "I  just  came  in." 

(Continued  on  Page  76) 


A  mother  belongs  to  everyone  —  her  husband,  her  children,  her  friends. 


But  certain  hours  she  must  live  alone. 


II.  ISTRATED   BY   PR  LETT    CARTER 


.VI 


"A  Pic  Nick  in  the  II  'amis" 

as  tlw  artist  himself  called  it. 

Painted  by  Neic  England  s 

Jeremiah  Pearson  Hard)' 

1 1800-88). 


I.LKCTION,    Ml    si   I    \1  OF    I  INI      VRTS,    BOSTON 


i  A   -r\ 


1  Is  there  mint  in  your  garden  down  by  the  birdbath 
and  the  gate? 

2  If  there  is.  pick  a  few  sprays,  chop  the  leaves  and 
mix  with  sour  cream.  Serve  on  sugared  fresh  rasp- 
berries or  sliced  peaches. 

Jl  Another  way  with  mint  leaves.  Wash  and  drain  the 
leaves.  Dip  in  white  of  egg  beaten  lo  a  froth  with  a 
little  water,  then  in  sugar,  again  in  egg  white  and  sugar. 
Dry  on  a  rack  in  the  sun.  For  garnishing  or  nibbling. 

I  You  asked  me  and  here  is  life  answer.  Beet  sugar 
may  double  for  cane  sugar  in  canning  or  anywhere 
else  where  cane  sugar  is  used. 

7*  Blueberries  are  the  only  berry  I  know  of  that  shine 
at  their  dazzling  best  when  treated  with  a  suspicion  of 
cinnamon.  Try  doing  this,  then  chilling  them  well. 
Serve  them  on  lemon  sherbet . 

ft  Do  you  remember  when  you  were  a  little  younger 
i or  maybe  you  have  some  of  the  short-pants  set*of  your 
own  claiming  their  rights)  how  you  loved  pink  lemon- 
ade? Add  some  raspberry-flavor  cold-drink  powder  to 
the  lemonade  until  you  get  the  right  color  and  flavor. 

7  When  it's  too  hot  to  face  a  dessert  problem  that 
isn't  as  light  as  thistledown  and  easy  on  the  cook,  pro- 
vide enough  meringue  shells  lo  go  around.  Fill  each 
with  orange  ice  and  sprinkle  with  crystallized  orange 
peel,  chopped  line. 

B  I  was  grown  up  and  then  some  before  I  ever  heard 
of  or  tasted  hot  potato  salad.  But  I  grew  up.  Now 
they  add  sliced  frankfurters  to  hot  or  cold  potato  salad 
and  make  a  real  meal  out  of  this. 

Jl  Have  any  leftover  cooked  ham?  Julienne  or  cut  into 
thin  strips  enough  ham  to  know  it's  there  working. 
Add  it  to  a  heated  condensed  mushroom  soup  straight 
from  the  can.  Flavor  to  taste  with  prepared  mustard. 
Serve  over  noodles  or  rice. 

IO  Ham  again!  Mix  cooked  ham.  chopped  fine,  with 
drained  canned  pineapple  cubes,  some  cut -up  tender 
celery  hearts,  and  add  enough  mayonnaise  to  make 
like  a  salad.  Add  a  very  little  prepared  mustard  to  the 
mayonnaise.  Serve  very  cold  in  lettuce  cups 

II  1st  Canto:  Pretty  filling,  so  you  needn't  have  course 
after  course,  and  its  base  is  the  old-time  pork  and 
beans.  Oh.  those  Saturday  nights! 

12  2nd  Canto:  ( )pen  2  cans  of  such,  add  *  t  cup  molas- 
ses, and  '  4  cup  each  of  chopped  green  pepper  and 
chopped  onion.  Put  in  a  casserole.  Top  with  split  frank- 
furters. Bake  about  20  minutes  in  a  hot,  425J  F.,oven. 

I.'l  Tins  is  a  salad  special  -  very  special  indeed.  Take 
1  cup  fresh  or  canned  chilled  crab  meat.  Mix  '  j  cup 
mayonnaise.  2  tablespoons  chili  sauce.  3  tablespoons 
dill  pickle,  chopped  fine.  1  teaspoon  vinegar,  a  little 


salt,  a  one-two  of  Tabasco,  a  little  paprika,  and  beat 
all  together.  Add  the  crab  meat  and  mix.  Chill  again 
and  serve  in  lettuce  cups. 

II  Soup  or  salad  is  rated  higher  when  these  hot  cana- 
pes come  in  their  fine  perfection.  Mix  '  ■_.  cup  grated 
cheese  with  4  teaspoons  minced  onion.  Spread  on  4 
slices  of  toasted  bread.  Cut  each  slice  into  1  strips. 
Place  in  a  moderate.  350  F.,  oven  for  12  minutes  or 
so  to  melt  and  brown.  Serve  hot 

l."»  Jump  with  me  to  a  dessert  sauce  as  follows.  Mash 
2  ripe  bananas  and  put  through  a  sieve.  Add  1  table- 
spoon lemon  juice  and  '  t  cup  heavy  cream  and  beat 
like  fury.  Add  gradually  confectioners'  suuar  until  the 
sauce  is  like  heavy  cream.  Perfume  with  vanilla  so 
you'd  know  it.  and  beat. 

Hi  Maybe  you  all  think  of  those  big  walnut  halves 
when  you  set  about  making  a  mixed  fruit  salad 
whether  straight  or  jellied.  Do  put  some  in. 

IT  If  you  have  nasturtiums  in  your  garden,  pick  a  few 
and  take  off  any  stems  or  trailers.  In  a  salad  you'll  find 
they  look  good  and  taste  good.  Not  too  many. 

lit  Answer  lo  query :  "Dear  Prudence:  Have  you  noth- 
ing to  do  except  ask  silly  questions?  You  ought  to 
know  that  I'm  busy  with  canning.  And  now  you  want 
to  know  what  makes  rice  yellow  and  where  does  it 
grow  and  why  this  and  how  that?  Cook  some  rice  and 
buy  some  saffron  (from  the  drugstore)  and  find  a  re- 
ceipt and  follow  it,  and  you'll  have  yellow  rice." 

IJ»  Fried  shrimp  along  with  the  promise  of  fresh  lob- 
ster within  will  entice  me  into  any  old  shack  at  any 
old  beach  in  all  creation.  Well,  get  yourself  a  pound  of 
fresh  large  shrimp  and  go  ocean-wise  right  at  home. 

20  Chapter  11:  Shell  the  shrimp  and  take  out  the  black 
vein.  Beat  an  egg  well,  add  2  teaspoons  dry  mustard. 

1  teaspoon  minced  scalhon  tops,  a  very  little  chopped 
parsley.  '  ■_>  teaspoon  dry  basil,  a  little  pepper  and  a 
couple  of  shakes  of  garlic  salt.  Mix  well,  let  the  shrimp 
lake  in  their  spicy  atmosphere  for  a  spell,  then  drain 
and  fry  in  hot  deep  fat.  Serve  with  lemon. 

21  Poundcakes  used  to  be  sold  whole  or  sliced  on  Lon- 
don Bridge.  And  now  we  come  up  with  a  three-decker 
poundcake  sandwich. 

22  Beg,  borrow,  buy  or  make  a  pnindcake.  Don't 
frost  it.  Slice  it  horizontally  into  3  layers.  Whip  %  cup 
heavy  cream  until  stiff—but  stiff.  Mix  with  -:i  cup 
drained,  canned  crushed  pineapple.  Spread  this  on  the 
cake  layers  and  cover  the  top  and  sides.  Sprinkle  top 
and  sides  with  chopped  walnuts.  Set  in  the  refrigerator 

2  hours  or  so  before  slicing  t'other  way  for  serving. 

H u  Ann  Mtatrhvhiw 


211  Nothing  tastes  much  better  than  a  ham-and- 
tomato  toasted  sandwich,  but  something  new  has  been 
added.  Cut  the  sandwiches  in  two.  put  in  a  baking  dish, 
add  '  _>  cup  milk  mixed  with  1  can  condensed  chicken 
sou]).  Bake  at  400   F.  about  20  minutes.  Serve  hot. 

2  1  Let's  look  into  a  pretty  elegant  frosting  for  a 
devil's-food  cake.  Mix  2  unbeaten  egg  whites,  \4,  cup 
light  corn  sirup  and  1  cup  sifted  confectioners'  sugar. 
Add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

2r»  Now  lo  go  on:  Beat  the  mixture  in  an  electric 
mixer,  or  with  the  good  right  hand  and  the  egg  beater, 
until  the  frosting  stands  in  stiff  peaks.  Then  fold  in  '  •> 
cup  crushed  after-dinner  peppermint  candies. 

'2ft  If  you  are  as  tied  up  to  omelets  as  I  am,  you're 

hopeless.  If  you  have  any  leftover  vegetables,  get  them 
together,  make  a  cheese  sauce,  put  them  together  and 
serve  for  supper  with  a  ham  or  plain  omelet. 

27  Bringing  up  the  subject  of  omelet  is  like  opening 
up  the  flume  to  let  the  water  go  over  the  dam.  So  it  is 
with  creamed  this  and  that.  We  hear  a  lot  about 
creamed  beans.  Cook  1  pound  Lima,  green  or  pole 
beans,  and  serve  with  a  rich  cheese  sauce,  adding  a  little 
onion  juice. 

2K  To  even  think  of  an  onion  makes  my  heart  beat 
faster  Doesn't  it  yours?  Take  some  big  Spanish  onions, 
parboil  and  scoop  out  the  centers,  leaving  a  "wall," 
arrange  them  in  a  baking  dish  and  fill  them  with  a 
chicken-croquette  mixture.  Cover  with  crumbs,  dot 
with  butter  or  margarine  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven, 
350:  F..  until  onions  are  done. 

lift  From  an  old  cookbook:  "The  most  light-minded 
food  is  cake.  We  can  get  along  without  it,  but  we  don't 
like  to.  Don't  expect  more  of  a  cake  than  you  put  into 
it.  A  good  corn  muffin  is  better  than  a  poor  piece  of 
cake."  Any  more  at  home  like  you? 

lift  With  vegetables  aplenty  in  garden  and  food  store, 
now's  the  time  to  have  a  good  vegetable  dinner.  And 
for  one  number  on  the  plate,  serve  a  whole  cooked 
cauliflower  covered  with  a  cheese  sauce  and  sprinkled 
with  crumbled  crisp  bacon. 

:il  Evening  in  August 

Hole  sweet  the  uses  are 
Of  litis  long  sitntmer  day. 
This  mystic  evening  star 
And  the  bluebird's  roundelay. 

How  still  the  evening  seems 
After  the  dying  breeze— 
Wailing  the  promised  dreams — 
Hearing  the  whispering  trees. 


Lovers  walk  softly  now— 
Vowing  the  age-old  vow. 
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Tip  for  a  cooler  summer 


Soup  V  Sandwiches 


So  appetizing, . .  quick-lo-fix 

Sta)  i -mil  when  it's  hot!  \nd  keep  I i i < ■  famil)  happ\  with 
something  the)  love  to  eal  Soup  n  Sandwiches.  I'hal  -  .1 
cornhinalion  you  can  li\  111  .1  jiffy,  and  il  -  always  appetizing. 

['here's  such  a  variet)  ol  delicious  sou p>  !  Serve  an)  "I  those 
shown  below.  Then  find  how  pood  Beel  Soup  tastes  .  .  .  and 
(ireen  Pea  .  .  .  and  Bean  with  Bacon.  \nd  In  some  ol  the  15 
other  fine  soups  your  grocer  has.  Remember!  < )  11 1 \  3  or  1 
minutes  preparation  time  for  am  ol  them! 

Ol  course  you  have  lainiK  favorites  in  sandwich  fillings. 
Evervbod)  likes  cheese  sandwiches.  Thes  re  >peciall\  uuick 
and  easy,  and  specially  good  with  soup. 

I  lii^  is  my  advice  for  an  easier,  cooler  summer  and  for  a  well 
fed,  appreciative  family.  I  ots  ol  Soup    n    Sandwich  meals! 


I   i/nml  vitttli  /.•#•*•/#>•  11  full  \im/>  slu'lf 
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"I  know,"  he  said,  "and  I  owe  her  more 
thanks  than  I  can  ever  repay  for  her  care." 
He  heard  himself  speaking  stiltedly.  as 
though  he  were  reading  from  a  manual  ol 
conduct,  and  he  wished  to  free  himself. 
"Isoud!  Why  haven't  you  come  to  the  ash 
tree?" 

For  a  moment  she  did  net  answer.  "  I 
might  have  come."  she  said,  and  looked  into 
his  eyes  clearly,  "except  if  I  had.  1  would 
have  had  to  deceive  the  queen." 

'"Tell  me  you  wanted  to  come." 

"I  don't  know."  She  spoke  without  co- 
quetry, her  eyes  calm  with  truth.  "But  I 
didn't  want  to  come  enough  to  creep  out  to 
you  like  a  cheat." 

"  It  wouldn't  have  been  a  cheat  if  you  had 
wanted  to  see  me  as  much  as  I  wanted  to  see 
you." 

He  wished  to  urge  her.  to  press  questions 
on  her.  to  demand  answers,  to  destroy  her 
peace  as  she  had  destroyed  his.  He  would 
have  taken  her  by  the  wrists  and  held  her, 
but  he  remembered  that  the  ring  was  closed 
in  his  hand. 

She  was  smiling.  And  as  she  smiled,  all  that 
was  grave  and  tight-drawn  and  queenly  in 
her  bearing  softened  into  the  sweetness  he 
knew.  It  was  as  though  she  stepped  backward 
into  the  freedom  they  had  shared  a  week  ago. 
"Good-by  for  a  while.  Tramtris.  I  wish  I 
knew  you  were  coming  to  the  games.  I  shall 
be  there." 

"I  watched  games  for  sport."  he  said, 
"when  I  was  a  squire."  As  he  stood  looking 
after  her  walking  over  the  cobbles  tow  ard  the 
mill-  -who  walked  as  Isoud  did.  so  light  and 
swift !— he  was  ashamed  of  his  sullen  answer. 
It  was  stupid  and  wrong  to  wish  to  quarrel 
with  her. 

But  because  they  had  met  and  talked,  and 
because  he  had  won  nothing  from  Isoud  to 
ease  or  hearten  him.  he  could  not  feel  the 
sober  resolve  he  felt  before  he  fought  The 
Marhaus.  He  spent  a  restless  day  and  a  rest- 
less night,  and  arose  before  dawn  with  a  dry 
mouth  and  hands  that  trembled  as  lie  fastened 
on  his  clothes. 

He  crept  from  the  hall,  praying  he  would 
not  stumble  over  something  in  the  dark  that 
would  crash  and  rouse  the  household.  When 
he  reached  the  courtvard  he  discovered  the 
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moon  had  set.  and  the  stars  were  high  and 
pale.  A  dog  laid  its  cold  nose  into  his  hand 
and  startled  his  heart  into  his  throat. 

"Pickpocket?"  he  whispered. 

The  dog  leaped  upon  him  with  a  squeal  of 
delight. 

"Be  quiet,  Pickpocket !  Here  !  Be  still ! " 

Pickpocket  could  be  counted  on  to  resist  a 
command,  but  he  had  once  been  a  well- 
trained  hound,  and  when  he  was  convinced 
that  Tristram  meant  what  he  said  he  fol- 
lowed along  silently  enough.  They  moved 
like  a  pair  of  shadows,  passed  the  armory, 
and  reached  the  yard  behind  the  house.  Now, 
Tristram  thought,  if  I've  judged  my  frit  ml  I  he 
ox  drircr  right,  I'll  find  him  at  the  postern  'J<ite. 

II E  felt  his  way  across  the  unfamiliar 
ground,  keeping  the  direction  in  which  he 
knew  the  postern  to  stand.  Pickpocket 
trotted  ahead.  When  Tristram  reached  the 
postern  the  dog  crowded  against  his  leus.  all 
but  saying,  "You  kept  us  waiting." 

"My  lord?"  a  low  voice  spoke  to  him. 

"  I  was  never  so  glad  to  meet  anyone  as  I 
am  you."  Tristram  said. 

"It  will  soon  be  daylight,"  the  servant 
said.  "A  horse  is  tied  outside  the  wall.  Will 
you  arm  here  or  there?" 

"Where  the  horse  is." 

"I'll  open  the  gate."  Tristram  could  hear 
him  grunt  as  he  moved  the  heavy  timbers. 
"Now  then.  We  must  hurry." 

"Where  is  the  dog?" 

"I'll  bring  him  back  with  me.  Come  on. 
my  lord,  or  the  dawn  will  surprise  us." 

They  passed  through  the  gate.  Tristram 
following  the  servant  who  sped  up  the  rise 
into  a  little  grove  of  trees.  There  he  could 
discern  against  the  lesser  dark  ol"  the  sky  the 
head  of  a  horse,  its  ears  pricked  forward,  and 
heard  the  slap  of  its  tail  against  its  sides.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  its  nose.  The  horse  reared  its 
head,  wishing  to  take  its  own  time  in  the 
mailer  of  making  friends. 

"Will  you  arm  me?"  Tristram  asked. 

"I  cannot,"  the  servant  said.  "I  am  a 
slave." 

"Then  I'll  be  armed  by  a  good  man.  If  1 
win  today  I'll  buy  your  freedom,  and  no  one 
can  sav  1  was  armed  by  a  slave." 

"Mv  lord!" 


imt  ask  silly  questions  when  you're  m  iltr  hall 
Xante,  ilear.    It    gives    them    a    stiner'ntr  feelittg.' 


"Save  your  thanks  until  I've  won," 
Tristram  said,  feeling  a  sympathy  with  the 
servant  in  whose  cry,  "My  lord!"  he  heard 
more  than  men  reveal  to  each  other  if  they 
can  defend  themselves.  He  wanted  to  ask  the 
servant  whether  he.  like  the  smith,  had  been 
born  free  and  sold  for  the  sake  of  food  and 
shelter,  but  time  was  against  them,  and  his 
own  matters  nagged  at  his  mind.  "  What  have 
you  brought  me?"  he  asked. 

"A  spear.  It  is  leaning  in  the  fork  of  the 
tree.  A  shield.  I  hung  it  over  a  branch.  A 
chain  shirt,  and  a  helm  and  leather  visor.  I 
have  them  in  my  bundle,  with  breeches  and 
spurs." 

Tristram  put  off  his  own  clothing  and 
stepped  into  the  borrowed  gear.  "  If  things  go 
badly  with  me,"  he  said,  "lind  Gouvernail, 
my  squire.  You  know  him?" 

"Yes,  my  lord." 

"Tell  him  all  you  and  I  have  done  together. 
Tell  him  it  is  my  desire  that  he  protect  you  if 
you  are  blamed  in  any  way,  and  that  he  re- 
store these  arms,  and  that  he  give  you  gold 
enough  to  buy  yourself.  Now  put  me  up, 
friend." 

"My  life  is  yours,  my  lord." 

"Your  own  soon,  I  hope.  Put  me  up!" 

The  servant  mounted  him. 

"Now  God  keep  you  for  an  honest  man," 
Tristram  said.  "Good-by.  See  that  Pick- 
pocket goes  home." 

While  the  servant  blessed  him,  he  brought 
the  horse  around.  He  could  feel  that  it  was 
big  and  high-strung,  responsive,  though  with 
a  will  of  its  own.  As  it  moved  under  him  and 
his  body  yielded  to  its  gait,  his  wretchedness 
fell  away,  and  he  forgot  the  pain  which  was 
the  reason  for  his  being  here,  and  knew  only 
that  he  had  plans  to  follow. 

He  had  laid  out  his  scheme  during  the  last 
two  days  when  he  covered  the  ground  en  loot 
between  tile  hall  and  the  tournament  held. 
He  walked  the  horse  down  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  over  the  low,  grassy  lull,  down  the  slope 
and  onto  the  beach.  The  tide  was  out.  The 
light  of  a  clear  dawn  lay  along  the  water, 
gray  and  cool  still,  though  the  deep  blue  hori- 
zon was  dyed  with  pale  tints  of  pink  and  gold. 

Tristram  rode  along  the  hard  sand,  walk- 
ing  the  horse,  which  sidled  and  stepped  high, 
wishing  to  run.  But  there  was  time  to  spend 
in  this  silence  by  blue  wTater.  and  the  horse 
must  be  saved  lor  heavier  work.  When  he 
reached  the  upper  arm  of  the  harbor  he 
turned  inland  and  followed  a  lull  path.  He 
was  well  above  the  tournament  held  now,  and 
knew  it  was  safe  to  ride  back  toward  it,  seek- 
ing a  wooded  place  where  he  could  dismount 
and  say  his  prayers  and  wait  for  his  hour. 

But  the  memory  of  Isoud  came  into  his 
prayers,  how  she  had  stood  so  still  yesterday, 
her  lashes  lying  on  her  cheek,  and  her  soft 
breath  lifting  her  necklace.  She  was  beauti- 
ful !  If  he  could,  he  would  not  change  so  much 
as  one  light  tendril  of  her  hair !  "  I  love  her," 
he  said  aloud,  and  remembered  that  he  was 
praying,  and  began  again,  asking  God  to 
make  him  knightly  in  all  things  for  Isoud 's 
sake. 

He  tied  his  horse,  stowing  his  spear  and 
helm  and  shield  under  a  brake  of  thornbushes. 
He  walked  south  until  he  reached  an  oak  tree 
whose  branches  were  low  and  spread  in  a 
wide  skirt  over  a  knob  of  high  ground.  He 
could  see  the  tournament  field  from  here,  and 
he  lay  down  and  propped  his  chin  on  his 
hands  to  watch. 

The  plain  was  bright  with  people  and 
horses.  The  spectators'  pavilions  were  al- 
ready crowded,  and  he  saw  that  the  king  and 
queen  had  arrived,  and  that  Isoud  and  her 
ladies  had  found  their  places.  He  could  see  his 
friend,  the  herald,  sitting  his  horse  before  the 
knights'  pavilions,  with  his  two  pages  on 
hackneys  beside  him.  And  for  a  moment 
Tristram's  heart  was  with  the  pages  more 
than  with  anyone  else  on  the  field,  for  he  re- 
membered how  he  had  ridden  to  his  first 
tournament  on  just  such  a  hackney  as  theirs, 
his  blood  beating  with  mad  excitement,  and 
a  fear  in  his  throat  that  he  would  blow  a 
cracked  trumpet  note  and  shame  his  training. 

The  pages  were  blowing  the  first  course. 
The  herald  cried  the  names  of  the  young 
knights,  and  their  rank,  his  voice  rising  to 

(Continued  on  Page  60) 
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of  General  Mills 

EASY,  COOL,  DELICIOUS 

Homemakers  voted  this  one  of  the  mos 
successful  Betty  Crocker  pie  recipes  o 
all  time.  Carnation  Evaporated  Milk  i 
the  secret  of  this  high,  fluffy  filling 
Double-rich  Carnation  has  the  consist 
ency  of  cream,  blends  better  with  othe 
ingredients. 

Gold  Medal  Flour,  together  wit 
Betty  Crocker's  easy  ST1R-N-R0LI 
pastry  recipe,  produces  flaky  crust  tha 
keeps  its  original  oven  freshness  an 
tenderness  even  when  refrigerated. 

FROSTY   PINEAPPLE  PIE 

Recipe  developed  with  COLD  MEDA 
"Kitchen-tested"'/'  Enriched  Flour  on 
CARNATION  Evaporated  Milk 

Make 9-in.   STIR-N-ROLL  Pie  She 

(recipe  below) 
Bring  to  a 

boil  *1   1/4  cops  croshed  pineappl 

Stir  in  until 

dissolved      1   pkg.  lemon-flavored  gelati 
Mix  in  3/4  to  1  cup  sugar  (dependin I 

on  sweetness  of  fruit) 
Cool  until  almost  stiff. 
Whip  until 
stiff  **1    cup    chilled    undiluted   CAI 

NATION  Evaporated  Milk 
with  1   tbsp.  lemon  juice 

Pour  on  top  of  the  gelatin  mixture.  Beat  i 
slowly  with  rotary  beater  or  electric  mixt 
at  low  speed.  Pour  into  baked  pie  shel 
Chill  at  least  I  hour.  When  serving,  ga 
nish  with  drained  crushed  pineapple, 
desired. 

**To  whip  carnation,  simply  chill  in  n 
frigerator  tray  until  so/l  crystals  fori 
around  outside  edges  (15  to  20  minutes 

-VARIATIONS:  This  dessert  is  equally  del 
cious  made  with  pineapple  juice  or  fres 
frozen  or  canned  orange  juice,  grape  juic 
prune  juice,  apricot  nectar  or  applesauc 

FOR  LEMON  OR  LIME  VARIATION:  Use  1  CI 

boiling  water  and  'a  cup  lime  or  lemc 
juice  (fresh,  bottled  or  canned).  Lime  < 
lemon-flavored  gelatin  may  be  used. 

SUCCESS  TIP:  I  or  a  Huffy  high  pie  be  su 
the  gelatin  mixture  is  almost  stiff  and  th 
the  evaporated  milk  is  whipped  until 
stands  in  stiff  peaks. 

9-INCH  STIR-N-ROLL  PIE  SHELL 

Preheat  oven  to  475°  (very  hot). 


Mix  to- 
gether 


I  1  1/3  cups  si 
■<  MEDAL  Flo> 
I   ***!  tsp.  salt 


tied  GOLD 
our 


Pour  into  one  measuring 
cup  (but 
don't  stir 
together) 


1/3  cup  cooking  (salad)  r1 
such  as  Wesson 

3  tbsp.  cold  whole  milk  (or 
tbsp.  undiluted  Carnatic 
Milk  and  2  tbsp.  cold  ware 

Then  pour  all  at  once  into  flour. 

Stir  until  mixed.  Press  with  hands  in' 
smooth  ball.  Flatten  slightly.  Place  betwec 
2  sheets  of  waxed  paper  (12-in.  square 
Roll  out  gently  until  circle  reaches  edg 
of  paper.  (Waxed  paper  will  not  slip  wh( 
you  roll  pastry  if  table  top  under  paper  I 
slightly  damp. )  Peel  off  top  paper.  If  douf. 
tears.  mend  without  moistening  by  pref 
ing  edges  together ...  or  by  pressing 
scrap  of  pastry  lightly  over  tear.  Lift  p 
per  and  pastry  by  top  corners;  they  w. 
cling  together.  Place  paper-side-up  in  9-i 
pie  pan.  Carefully  peel  off  paper.  Gent 
ease  and  fit  pastry  into  pan.  Build  up  hi; 
fluted  edge.  Prick  the  dough  thorough 
with  fork. 
Bake  8  to  10  min.  in  very  hot  oven  (475° 

«■**//  von  use  GOLD  MEDAL  Self-Risi 
Flour  (sold  in  parts  of  the  South),  omit  Si 
and  bake  in  hot  oven  (425°). 
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good-eating  whenever  you  open  a  can  of  Pineapple. 
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""I  know,"  he  said,  "and  I  owe  her  more 
thanks  than  I  can  ever  repay  for  her  care." 
He  heard  himself  speaking  stiltedly.  as 
though  he  were  reading  from  a  manual  ol 
conduct,  and  he  wished  to  free  himself. 
"Isoud!  Why  haven't  you  come  to  the  ash 
tree?" 

For  a  moment  she  did  net  answer.  "I 
might  have  come,"  she  said,  and  looked  into 
his  eyes  clearly,  "except  if  I  had,  1  would 
have  had  to  deceive  the  queen." 

"Tell  me  you  wanted  to  come." 

"I  don't  know."  She  spoke  without  co- 
quetry, her  eyes  calm  with  truth.  "But  I 
didn't  want  to  come  enough  to  creep  out  to 
you  like  a  cheat." 

"  It  wouldn't  have  been  a  cheat  if  you  had 
wanted  to  see  me  as  much  as  I  wanted  to  see 
you." 

He  wished  to  urge  her.  to  press  questions 
on  her,  to  demand  answers,  to  destroy  her 
peace  as  she  had  destroyed  his.  He  would 
have  taken  her  by  the  wrists  and  held  her, 
but  he  remembered  that  the  ring  was  closed 
in  his  hand. 

She  was  smiling.  And  as  she  smiled,  all  that 
was  grave  and  tight-drawn  and  queenly  in 
her  bearing  softened  into  the  sweetness  he 
knew.  It  was  as  though  she  stepped  backward 
into  the  freedom  they  had  shared  a  week  ago. 
"Good-by  for  a  while,  Tramtns.  I  wish  I 
knew  you  were  coming  to  the  games.  I  shall 
be  there." 

"I  watched  games  for  sport,"  he  said, 
"when  I  was  a  squire."  As  he  stood  looking 
after  her  walking  over  the  cobbles  toward  the 
mill— who  walked  as  Isoud  did,  so  light  and 
swift !— he  was  ashamed  of  his  sullen  answer. 
It  was  stupid  and  wrong  to  wish  to  quarrel 
with  her. 

But  because  they  had  met  and  talked,  and 
because  he  had  won  nothing  from  Isoud  to 
ease  or  hearten  him,  he  could  not  feel  the 
sober  resolve  he  felt  before  lie  fought  The 
Marhaus.  He  spent  a  restless  day  and  a  rest- 
less night,  and  arose  before  dawn  with  a  dry 
mouth  and  hands  that  trembled  as  he  fastened 
on  his  clothes. 

He  crept  from  the  hall,  praying  he  would 
not  stumble  over  something  in  the  dark  that 
would  crash  and  rouse  the  household.  When 
lie  reached  the  courtvard  he  discovered  the 
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moon  had  set,  and  the  stars  were  high  and 
pale.  A  dog  laid  its  cold  nose  into  his  hand 
and  startled  his  heart  into  his  throat. 

"Pickpocket?"  he  whispered. 

The  dog  leaped  upon  him  with  a  squeal  of 
delight. 

"Be  quiet,  Pickpocket !  Here!  Be  still!" 

Pickpocket  could  be  counted  on  to  resist  a 
command,  but  he  had  once  been  a  well- 
trained  hound,  and  when  he  was  convinced 
that  Tristram  meant  what  he  said  he  fol- 
lowed along  silently  enough.  They  moved 
like  a  pair  of  shadows,  passed  the  armory, 
and  reached  the  yard  behind  the  house.  Now, 
Tristram  thought,  if  I've  nidged  my  friend  the 
ox  drirer  right,  I'll  find  him  at  tin  postern  gate. 

lit:  felt  his  way  across  the  unfamiliar 
ground,  keeping  the  direction  in  which  he 
knew  the  postern  to  stand.  Pickpocket 
trotted  ahead.  When  Tristram  reached  the 
postern  the  dog  crowded  against  his  legs,  all 
but  saying,  "You  kept  us  waiting." 

"My  lord?"  a  low  voice  spoke  to  him. 

"  I  was  never  so  glad  to  meet  anyone  as  I 
am  you,"  Tristram  said. 

"It  will  soon  be  daylight,"  the  servant 
said.  "A  horse  is  tied  outside  the  wall.  Will 
you  arm  here  or  there?" 

"Where  the  horse  is." 

"I'll  open  the  gate."  Tristram  could  hear 
him  grunt  as  he  moved  the  heavy  timber*. 
"Now  then.  We  must  hurry." 

"Where  is  the  dog?" 

"I'll  bring  him  back  with  me.  Come  on, 
my  lord,  or  the  dawn  will  surprise  us." 

They  passed  through  the  gate.  Tristram 
following  the  servant  who  sped  up  the  rise 
into  a  little  grove  of  trees.  There  he  could 
discern  against  the  lesser  dark  of  the  sky  the 
head  of  a  horse,  its  ears  pricked  forward,  and 
heard  the  slap  of  its  tail  against  its  sides.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  its  nose.  The  horse  reared  us 
head,  wishing  to  take  its  own  time  in  the 
matter  of  making  friends. 

"Will  you  arm  me?"  Tristram  asked. 

"I  cannot,"  the  servant  said.  "I  am  a 
slave." 

"Then  I'll  be  armed  by  a  good  man.  If  I 
win  today  I'll  buy  your  freedom,  and  no  one 
can  sav  1  was  armed  bv  a  slave." 

"Mv  lord!" 


intl  ask  silly  questions  when  you're  ol  the  hall 
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"Save  your  thanks  until  I've  won," 
Tristram  said,  feeling  a  sympathy  with  the 
servant  in  whose  cry,  "My  lord!"  he  heard 
more  than  men  reveal  to  each  other  if  they 
can  defend  themselves.  He  wanted  to  ask  the 
servant  whether  he,  like  the  smith,  had  been 
born  free  and  sold  for  the  sake  of  food  and 
shelter,  but  time  was  against  them,  and  his 
own  matters  nagged  at  his  mind.  "  What  have 
you  brought  me?"  he  asked. 

"A  spear.  It  is  leaning  in  the  fork  of  the 
tree.  A  shield.  I  hung  it  over  a  branch.  A 
chain  shirt,  and  a  helm  and  leather  visor.  I 
have  them  in  my  bundle,  with  breeches  and 
spurs." 

Tristram  put  off  his  own  clothing  and 
stepp'  d  into  the  borrowed  gear.  "  If  things  go 
badly  with  me."  he  said,  "find  Gouvernail. 
my  squire.  You  know  him?" 

"Yes,  my  lord." 

"Tell  him  all  you  and  I  have  done  together. 
Tell  him  it  is  my  desire  that  he  protect  you  if 
you  are  blamed  in  any  way,  and  that  he  re- 
store these  arms,  and  that  he  give  you  gold 
enough  to  buy  yourself.  Now  put  me  up, 
friend." 

"My  life  is  yours,  my  lord." 

"Your  own  soon,  I  hope.  Put  me  up!" 

The  servant  mounted  him. 

"Now  God  keep  you  for  an  honest  man," 
Tristram  said.  "Good-by.  See  that  Pick- 
pocket ;^oes  home." 

While  the  servant  blessed  him,  he  brought 
the  horse  around.  He  could  feel  that  it  was 
big  and  high-strung,  responsive,  though  with 
a  will  of  its  own.  As  it  moved  under  him  and 
his  body  yielded  to  its  gait,  his  wretchedness 
fell  away,  and  he  forgot  the  pain  which  was 
the  reason  for  his  being  here,  and  knew  only 
that  he  had  plans  to  follow. 

I  Ie  had  laid  out  his  scheme  during  the  last 
two  days  when  he  covered  the  ground  on  foot 
between  the  hall  and  the  tournament  field. 
He  walked  the  horse  down  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  over  the  low.  grassy  hill,  down  the  slope 
and  onto  the  beach.  The  tide  was  out.  The 
light  of  a  clear  dawn  lay  along  the  water, 
gray  and  cool  still,  though  the  deep  blue  hori- 
zon was  dyed  with  pale  tints  of  pink  and  gold. 

Tristram  rode  along  the  hard  sand,  walk- 
ing the  horse,  which  sidled  and  stepped  high. 
wishing  to  run.  But  there  was  tune  to  spend 
in  this  silence  by  blue  water,  and  the  horse 
must  be  saved  lor  heavier  work.  When  he 
reached  the  upper  arm  of  the  harbor  he 
tinned  inland  and  followed  a  hill  path.  Hi' 
was  well  above  the  tournament  field  now  .  and 
knew  it  was  safe  to  ride  back  toward  it.  seek- 
ing a  wooded  place  where  he  could  dismount 
and  say  his  prayers  and  wait  for  his  hour. 

But  the  memory  of  Isoud  came  into  his 
prayers,  how  she  had  stood  so  still  yesterday, 
her  lashes  lying  on  her  cheek,  and  her  soft 
breath  lifting  her  necklace.  She  was  beauti- 
ful !  If  he  could,  he  would  not  change  so  much 
as  one  light  tendril  of  her  hair !  "  I  love  her," 
he  said  aloud,  and  remembered  that  he  was 
praying,  and  began  again,  asking  God  to 
make  him  knightly  in  all  things  for  Isoud's 
sake. 

He  tied  his  horse,  stowing  his  spear  and 
helm  and  shield  under  a  brake  of  thornbushes. 
He  walked  south  until  he  reached  an  oak  tree 
whose  branches  were  low  and  spread  in  a 
wide  skirt  over  a  knob  of  high  ground.  He 
could  see  the  tournament  field  from  here,  and 
he  lay  down  and  propped  his  chin  on  his 
hands  to  watch. 

The  plain  was  bright  with  people  and 
horses.  The  spectators'  pavilions  were  al- 
ready crowded,  and  he  saw  that  the  king  and 
queen  had  arrived,  and  that  Isoud  and  her 
ladies  had  found  their  places.  He  could  see  his 
friend,  the  herald,  sitting  his  horse  before  the 
knights'  pavilions,  with  his  two  pages  on 
hackneys  beside  him.  And  for  a  moment 
Tristram's  heart  was  with  the  pages  more 
than  with  anyone  else  on  the  field,  for  he  re- 
membered how  he  had  ridden  to  his  first 
tournament  on  just  such  a  hackney  as  theirs, 
his  blood  beating  with  mad  excitement,  and 
a  fear  in  his  throat  that  he  would  blow  a 
cracked  trumpet  note  and  shame  his  training. 

The  pages  were  blowing  the  first  course. 
The  herald  cried  the  names  of  the  young 
knights,  and  their  rank,  his  voice  rising  to 
<(  'ontinued  on  Page  60) 
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EASY,  COOL,  DEUCIOU! 

Homemakers  voted  this  one  of  the  mos 
successful  Betty  Crocker  pie  recipes  c 
all  time.  Carnation  Evaporated  Milk  i 
the  secret  of  this  high,  fluffy  filling 
Double-rich  Carnation  has  the  consis 
ency  of  cream,  blends  better  with  othe 
ingredients. 

Gold  Medal  Flour,  together  wit 
Betty  Crocker's  easy  STIR-N-ROL 
pastry  recipe,  produces  flaky  crust  th< 
keeps  its  original  oven  freshness  an 
tenderness  even  when  refrigerated. 

FROSTY  PINEAPPLE  PIE 

Recipe  developed  with  COLD  MEDA 
"Kitchen-tested"*?  Enriched  Flour  an 
CARNATION  Evaporated  Milk 

Make 9-in.   STIR-N-ROLl  Pie  She 

(recipe  below) 


Bring  to  a 

boil 
Stir  in  until 

dissolved 
Mix  in 


1    1/4  cups  crushed  pineapp 


1    pkg.  lemon-flavored  gelat 
3/4  to  1  cup  sugar  (depend 
on  sweetness  of  fruit) 
Cool  until  almost  stiff. 
Whip  until 
stiff  **1    cup   chilled    undiluted  CA 

NATION  Evaporated  Milk 
with  1   tbsp.  lemon  juice 

Pour  on  top  of  the  gelatin  mixture.  Beat 
slowly  with  rotary  heater  or  electric  mix 
at  low  speed.  Pour  into  baked  pie  she 
(hill  al  least  1  hour.  When  serving,  gaj 
nish  with  drained  crushed  pineapple, 
desired. 

**To  whip  carnation,  simply  chill  in  i 
frigerator  tray  until  soit  crystals  for 
around  outside  edges  (15  to  20  minutes 

VARIATIONS:  This  dessert  is  equally  de 
cious  made  with  pineapple  juice  or  fresl 
frozen  or  canned  orange  juice,  grape  juic 
prune  juice,  apricot  nectar  or  applesauc 

FOR  II  MON  OR  LIME  VARIATION:    Use  1  C 

boiling  water  and   '4   cup  lime  or  lenv 
juice  (fresh,  bottled  or  canned).  Lime 
lemon-flavored  gelatin  may  be  used. 

SUCCESS  TIP:  I  or  a  fluffy  high  pie  be  su 
the  gelatin  mixture  is  almost  stiff  and  tf 
the  evaporated  milk  is  whipped  until 
stands  in  stiff  peaks. 

9-INCH  STIR-N-ROLL  PIE  SHELL 

Preheot  oven  to  475°  (very  hot). 


Mix  to- 
gether . 


I   1   1/3  cups  si 
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***1  tsp.  salt 
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Pour  into  one  measuring 
cup  (but 
don't  stir 
together) 


1/3   cup   cooking    (salad) 
such  as  Wesson 

3  tbsp.  cold  whole  milk  (01 
tbsp.  undiluted  Carnati 
Milk  and  2  tbsp.  cold  wat 

Then  pour  all  at  once  into  flour. 

Stir  until  mixed.  Press  with  hands  in 
smooth  ball.  Flatten  slightly.  Place  betwe 
2  sheets  of  waxed  paper  (12-in.  square 
Roll  out  gently  until  circle  reaches  edj 
of  paper.  (Waxed  paper  will  not  slip  wh 
you  roll  pastry  if  table  top  under  paper, 
slightly  damp. )  Peel  off  top  paper.  If  dou 
tears,  mend  without  moistening  by  pre 
ing  edges  together ...  or  by  pressing' 
scrap  of  pastry  lightly  over  tear.  Lift  t 
per  and  pastry  by  top  corners:  they  v. 
cling  together.  Place  paper-side-up  in  9- 
pie  pan.  Carefully  peel  off  paper.  Gen 
ease  and  fit  pastry  into  pan.  Build  up  hi 
fluted  edge.  Prick  the  dough  thorougl 
with  fork. 
Bake  8  to  10  inin.  in  very  hot  oven  (475 
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Flour  (sold  in  parts  of  the  South),  omit  1  ' 
and  hake  in  hot  oven  (425"). 
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JUST  ONE  BRUSHING  WITH  COLGATE  DENTAL  1 

CREAM  REMOVES  UP  TO  85%  OF  THE  BACTERIA! 

CAUSE  BAD  BREATH!  SCIENTIFIC  TESTS  PROVE  THAT 

COLGATE'S  INSTANTLY  STOPS  BAD  BREATH  IN  7  OUT 

OF  10  CASES  THAT  ORIGINATE  IN  THE  MOUTH! 


Just  one  brushing  with  Colgate's  removes  up  to 
85%  of  decay-causing  bacteria!  And  if  you  really 
want  to  prevent  decay,  be  sure  to  follow  the 
best  home  method  known— the  Colgate  way  of 
brushing  teeth  right  after  eating! 

LATER—  Thanks  fo  Colgate  Denial  Cream 


Now!  ME  Brushing  With 

COLGATE 
DENTAL  CREAM 

Removes  Up  To  85%  of  Decoy 
and  Odor- Causing  Bacteria! 


Only  The  Colgate  Way  Does  Ml  Three! 
CLEANS  YOUR  BREATH  while  it 

CLEANS  YOUR  TEETH  and 
STOPS  MOST  TOOTH  DECAY! 


(Continued  from  Page  58) 
Tristram  mellowed  with  distance,  sweet  the 
way  a  hound's  voice  is  sweet  when  you  hear  it 
across  a  valley.  The  young  knights  rode  to 
their  charge.  Tristram  picked  a  favorite,  see- 
ing even  at  his  distance  that  one  knight  sat 
better  and  moved  with  more  decision  than 
the  other.  When  his  favorite  unhorsed  his 
opponent  he  leaped  up  from  the  grass  and 
cheered.  For  a  moment  he  forgot  he  had 
business  on  the  same  field,  and  that  it  was 
not  his  fortune  to  perch  here  under  the  oak 
like  some  forest  spirit  and  watch  the  curious 
play  of  men. 

When  the  young  knights  had  completed 
their  courses,  and  the  herald  was  crying  the 
names  of  the  French  guests,  Tristram  re- 
turned to  his  horse,  and  put  on  the  helm  and 
visor.  He  led  the  animal  down  the  slope, 
timing  himself  to  arrive  just  as  the  French- 
men rode  the  last  of  their  three  falls.  Holding 
his  shield  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  his 
face,  he  approached  the  herald.  "I  wish  to 
iide  in  your  games,  my  lord,  if  your  custom 
allows  it,"  he  said. 

"Welcome,"  the  herald  said.  "Any  knight 
of  lineage  may  ride.  Give  me  your  name  and 
your  birth,  my  lord." 

"I  can't  give  you  my  name,  though  my 
reason  for  keeping  it  secret  is  just  and  truth- 
ful. But  I  am  a  king's  son.  and  will  ride  under 
a  blank  shield.  I  have  come  to  challenge  the 
Saracen  knight  Palamides." 

A  page  was  sent  to  inform  Palamides,  and 
to  fetch  his  acceptance.  Tristram,  peering 
out  from  the  visor,  which  he  found  awkward. 


could  see  a  stir  among  the  king  and  his  guests 
as  they  stretched  to  stare  at  the  stranger 
knight  and  to  speculate  on  who  he  might  be. 

He  was  given  a  squire  who  inspected  his 
spear  and  shield.  If  my  weapons  did  come  from 
the  king's  armory,  Tristram  thought,  this  un- 
lucky fellow  will  recognize  them  and  denounce 
me.  Why  didn't  I  think  of  that  this  morning? 
But  the  squire  seemed  to  be  interested  only 
in  his  duty  to  see  that  the  weapons  were  fair 
and  sound  and  without  weaknesses.  He 
mounted  Tristram  and  led  his  horse  onto  the 
field. 

The  spectators  raised  a  cheer,  and  for  a 
moment  Tristram  was  puzzled,  thinking  the 
shouts  were  for  him.  Then  he  saw  that  Pala- 
mides had  ridden  onto  the  field  and  was 
walking  his  horse  down  the  line  of  banners  at 
the  side.  His  mount  was  black,  a  splendid 
animal  groomed  so  that  it  shone  like  jet.  Its 
neck  arched  and  its  tail  stood  out  in  a  silky, 
shimmering  fall.  The  Saracen  knight  sat  the 
prancing  horse  as  though  he  had  been  made 
for  it,  and  it  for  him.  Today  he  wore  scarlet 
trousers  and  carried  a  shield  jeweled  with 
enameled  bosses  and  gilt.  His  chain  shirt  was 
so  fine  and  so  well  fitted  that  it  showed  his 
supple  body  and  gave  him  the  look  of  a  man 
clothed  in  some  precious  cloth  of  silver.  With 
a  flourish  he  saluted  the  king  and  the  queen. 
But  when  he  reached  the  ground  before 
Isoud,  he  bowed  in  his  saddle  and  laid  his 
hand  over  his  heart. 

"That  is  the  knight  you  must  encounter, 
my  lord,"  Tristram's  squire  said.  "The  lady 
he  is  bowing  to  is  the  Princess  Isoud.  They 
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say  he  has  promised  her  to  become  a  Chris  , , 
if  he  wins  this  tournament." 

"  He  is  wearing  a  sword."  Tristram  saic 

"Yes.  he  always  rides  with  his  sword.  k\ 
he  is  sworn  not  to  use  it." 

"Why  does  he  ride  with  it,  then?" 

"I  don't  know,  my  lord,  unless  it  is 
Saracen  custom." 

Keep  your  mind  on  the  sword,  Tristram 
himself,  for  whether  it  is  a  Saracen  custot  u 
not,  it  has  edges,  and  it  is  hanging  from  < 
baldric  of  a  madman.  Then  he  had  no  tim  o 
think  of  anything,  for  with  a  "God  ride  v  h 
you,  my  lord,"  the  squire  handed  up  his  n  s 
and  ran  from  the  field.  The  course  was  bio  i. 

Tristram  and  Palamides  cantered  to  e 
center  of  the  jousting  ground,  their  hoi^s 
facing,  then  turned  and  galloped  back  to  e 
starting  line  and  wheeled  for  the  charge.  i 
him  almost  in  the  center  of  the  shield,  Tristi.  n 
remembered,  only  this  time  keep  your  eyt  <i 
his  point  too.  They  flew  together  in  a  colli*, i 
that  lifted  Tristram  in  the  saddle,  but.e 
hugged  his  mount  fiercely  with  his  legs  ;  i 
kept  his  stirrups.  He  did  not  know  what  1 J 
happened  to  the  Saracen  until  he  checked  s 
horse  and  brought  him  around.  Palami  i 
was  seated  still,  but  his  spear  had  shattefi 
and  he  held  only  its  pommel  in  his  hand 

Tristram's  head  was  cool,  with  the  i,e 
calmness  that  stretches  like  a  wire  again 
something  leaping  to  be  free,  a  wild  joy.  1 
knew  he  should  have  unhorsed  Palamic , 
and  hadn't.  As  he  waited  for  the  squire!) 
bring  Palamides  a  new  spear,  he  was  corn  • 
ing  the  error  of  the  first  charge,  and  lay  I 
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lit  ;hemc  for  llir  second.  He  had  meanl  to 

1^  toward  Isoud  . 1 1 1 <  i  each  fall,  bul  he  had 

id  ttcn  her,  forgot  ten  thai  anyone  was  on 

(f  eld  save  himscll  and  I'alamides. 

]  .the  second  charge  he  saw  the  Saracen 

J  ng,  and  foi  a  moinenl  he  seemed  to  be 

,,  nr,  slowK  a  .  a  i  idi-i  mi  lit  approach  in  a 

<j]  n.  He  saw    I'alamides  raise  Ins  shield 

J  i  his  poinl   was  almost  into  its  center. 

•n  i  his  own  shield  was  driven  against  him, 

J  ic  was  knocked  blind,  and  I  he  hill  behind 

p  mides  tilted  upward,  and  Tristram  wa 

n   the  rising  earth  with  a  blow   that 

ed  to  le.n  of!  ins  head,  lie  had  been 

>rsed. 

;  he  lay  si  unned  he  saw  feel  running  to- 
Ihim.  and  understood  that  his  squire  was 
ng  to  help  him  up.  By  the  time  the  man 
led  him  he  was  on  his  lees.   Where  was 

nudes.'  /  'nhorsed,  too,  as  God  lores  me! 
\re  you  hurt,  my  lord?" 
Mo.  Mount  me." 

You  have  one  more  fall."  the  squire  said. 
ne  more.  Two  thirds  of  his  chance  gone. 
two  thirds  of  I'alamides'  chance  was 
■  as  well,  and  now  it  was  as  if  they  were 
|g  for  their  first  fall.  <»'"(/.  Tristram 
ed.  it  is  for  hand! 

[is  head  was  ringing  from  the  brutal  jolt 

■  iad  taken,  but  somewhere  within  the  loud 

i  ult  of  his  blood  lay  an  idea.  It  was  tins. 

I'alamides  carried  his  shield  low  until 

•  last  second  of  the  charge,  and  then  raised 

I  tilted  it  to  oiler  a  glancing  target  to  the 

ir.  /  must  aim  above  the  boss  by  two  inches, 

htram  thought,  but  I  must  come  in  close 

straight  or  my  point  will  scratch  off,  and  he 

get  in  under  my  guard. 

is  he  brought  his  horse  around  for  the 

rge  he  seated  his  spear  in  the  saddle  rest 

held  the  grip  lightly  so  as  to  be  tree  to 

Beuver.  He  had  learned  in  two  rushes  that 

mount  was  a  veteran  of  tournament  light- 

,not  brilliant .  but  solid  and  tearless.  It  Lhe 

mal  could  be  made  to  understand  what 

5  wanted,  it  could  be  ridden  so  close  to 

'amides  that  nothing  thicker  than  parch- 

nt  could  be  laid  between  them.  "Come 

;r,  son  of  a  good  mother."  he  asked  the 

It,  and  pressed  it  to  the  right  with  his 

R. 

The  horse,  its  ears  laid  tlat  to  its  head. 
:hered  speed.  "Come  over!  Come  over!" 
istram  entreated.  The  horse  ran  as  though 
followed  a  drawn  line.  "Cow!"  Tristram 
'sed  it.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Palamides' 
.eld,  and  watched  it  fly  forward  and  enlarge 
he  might  have  watched  a  shooting  star, 
'hen  it  was  so  big  that  he  could  see  the  very 
■st  on  its  boss,  his  horse  curved  in  to  the 
;ht,  precise  and  workmanlike,  leaning  ex- 
tly  as  Tristram  leaned.  Now,  two  inches 
ove  the  boss!  His  point  went  in  clean.  It 
is  a  heavy  hit;  first,  momentum  violently 
ecked,  then  lightness,  as  the  horse  recov- 
id  with  a  spring  from  the  blow  it  had  sus- 
ined  on  crouched  haunches,  and  ran  for- 
ird,  losing  speed.  The  horse  knew  what  had 
ppened. 

"hen  they  reached  the  end  of  the  field  the 
ast  was  cantering,  and  Tristram  was  call- 
g  it  brother.  He  made  a  sweeping  turn  for 
e  pure  pleasure  of  showing  the  horse,  and  of 
■owing  himself,  and  of  riding  back  to  the 
ing's  line  like  a  victor.  He  saw  Palamides 
Ming  up  from  the  grass  as  a  man  might 
imb  a  ladder,  clawing  the  air  and  heaving 
mself  onto  his  legs  in  stiff  jerks.  Tristram 
otted  toward  him  intending  to  ask  him  with 
perfect,  an  absolute,  courtesy  whether  he 
as  hurt.  It  was  fitting  and  princely — oh,  it 
as  a  delight  as  large  as  heaven  itself — to 
low  mercy  to  a  fallen  foe! 
The  Saracen  knight  was  on  his  feet  and 
aiting.  When  Tristram  was  within  a  spear's 
ngth  of  him  he  snatched  off  his  helm  and 
irew  it  away,  and  drew  his  sword.  With  a 
Team  he  lunged  forward  and  slashed  his 
lade  into  the  shoulder  of  Tristram's  horse, 
id  cut  a  wound  so  deep  that  the  blood  burst 
it  of  the  severed  veins  over  the  arm  and  the 
lain  shirt  of  Palamides.  With  this  dripping 
m  the  beaten  knight  struck  at  Tristram, 
ristram's  horse  leaped  wildly,  and  screamed 
Imost  as  Palamides  had  screamed.  The 
bodied  sword  missed  Tristram's  body  and 
rimmed  along  his  shin. 
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ii  appalling  ci  y  uponanoll 
Sarai  en  knighl  ran  from  the  held    I  ri  tram 
could  not  control  In  .  hoi  e.  The  hi  i 
bleeding   to  death,  bul   before  it     death  it 
hiuled  iisell  blindly  againsl  tin   |xi 
whii  li  the  banners  floated,  against  tin 
who  had  run  oul  to  catch  it,    In  tram  was 
thrown.  Now  he  did  nol  try  lorisi    Hi 
the  sun-wanned  grass  ol  the  held  with  his 
head  in  his  hands,    ii  kened  by  what  he  had 
ei  n 

The  tournament  master  and  the  herald  ran 
to  him  and  lifted  him  to  his  feet     I 
found  that   his  lee   had  been  laid  open  l)\    a 

shallow  wound.  As  thej  helped  him  toward 
Ik  Ii'  i .  King    \nguissh  overtook  them  and 
laid  his  hands  on  Tristram's  shoulders. 

"My  lord."  the  king  said,  "  I  will 
good  what  has  happened  line.  Vnd  as  I  hope 
lor  Cod's  lace.  I  ask  \<>u  not  to  judge  Ire- 
land's hospitality   by   whal    you  have  wit- 
nessed." 

"Thank  you,  my  lord,  but  nothing  needs 
to  be  made  good." 

"I  will  pay  two  horses  for  the  1km 
have  lost."  Anguissh  said,  "and  whatever 
else  you  ask  is  yours." 

"I  am  satisfied,"  Tristram  said. 

"A  litter  will  bring  you  to  my  hall." 
Anguissh  went  on.  "The  Queen  of  Ireland 
will  medicine  your  hurt." 

Tristram  began  to  feel  faint  from  loss  of 
blood.  He  wauled  nothing  except  to  escape 
from  the  king's  urgent  generosity,  to  leave 
the  field  behind  him.  and  to  find  Gouvernail. 
Hut  he  had  won  over  their  champion,  and  he 
had  been  treacherously  wounded.  More,  his 
name  was  a  mystery,  and  already  through 
the  crowd  the  rumor  was  running  that  the 
stranger  knighl  was  no  less  a  hero  than 
Launcelot  of  Britain.  All  these  things  made 
him  so  conspicuous  that,  before  he  had 
reached  the  pavilions,  he  was  surrounded  by 
squires  and  barons  and  half  a  hundred  other 
curious  men. 

He  summoned  his  strength  to  stand  and 
listen  and  return  their  clamoring  courtesy. 
The  noon  sun  was  beating  down  on  the  held, 
adding  to  the  misery  of  his  wound  and  his 
thirst.  Ik'  had  not  eaten  since  the  evening 
before.  "My  lords."  he  said.  "I  am  in  need 
of  nothing  save     save  "  He  could  not 

think  what  it  was  he  was  in  need  ol.  As  he 
struggled  to  find  the  word,  he  felt  his  legs 
turn  soft  under  him.  and  he  fell  forward  into 
the  arms  of  the  king. 

I  lis  senses  began  to  set  tie,  and  as  he  revived 
he  remembered  with  a  shudder  the  scream  of 
his  dying  horse.  He  raised  his  hands  to  his 
ears  to  shut  the  sound  away,  and  felt  that  he 
had  been  unhelmed. 

"Tramtris."  King  Anguissh  said. 

Tristram  opened  his  eyes.  He  was  being 
carried  over  the  grassy  slope  at  the  end  of  the 
tournament  held.  The  king  was  walking  be- 
side him.  looking  into  his  face  with  a  gaze  so 
grave  and  sad  that  Tristram  was  ashamed  of 
his  weakness  and  wished  to  reassure  him. 

"  I  have  got  my  breath  again,  my  lord." 

"  I  would  rather  have  you  fight  under  my 
shield  than  any  man  I've  met  in  a  year, 
Tramtris,"  the  king  said.  "I  had  not  for- 
gotten your  future.  And  when  the  day  came. 
I  would  have  thought  of  you." 

Tristram  felt  the  justice  of  the  king's  re- 
proof When  he  had  been  planning  to  enter 
the  war  games  as  a  stranger  it  had  not  seemed 
to  him  a  matter  touching  anything  beyond 
his  own  wall  to  escape  from  the  queen's  well- 
meant  tyranny  and  secure  a  victory  to  offer 
Isoud.  Now  he  could  see  that  Anguissh  had 
reason  to  feel  he  had  been  hoodwinked  by  a 
guest  who  had  received  from  him  only  candor 
and  open  dealing. 

"We  will  speak  of  this  later."  Anguissh 
said.  And  then  he  laughed  with  a  cheer  which 
assured  Tristram  he  was  not  hugging  a 
grudge.  "Now.  if  we  can,  we  must  explain 
your  new  wound  to  the  queen.  And  that  will 
be  work  for  the  wits  of  us  both." 

As  they  entered  the  courtyard  he  remem- 
bered the  day  he  had  been  carried  here  from 
the  ship.  He' had  crossed  the  cobbles  on  his 
own  feet,  and  come  before  the  king  walking. 
Today  it  was  not  fitting  that,  with  no  sick- 
ness worse  than  a  grazed  shin,  he  should  be 
carried. 
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"Let  them  put  me  down,"  he  said.  "I  am 
strong  enough  to  walk." 

Anguissh  shook  his  head,  his  eyes  showing 
some  inward  laughter.  "Strategy  before  war, 
Tramtns.  Now  we  have  to  light  our  cam- 
paign with  the  women,  and  we  have  a  better 
chance  to  prevail  if  we  attack  on  their  weak 
side.  They  love  a  fallen  man.  So  you  must 
ride  your  course  on  this  pallet." 

"  Isn't  the  queen  watching  the  games?" 

"The  games  are  over  for  today." 

This  piece  of  news,  trivial  as  it  was,  of- 
fered Tristram's  self-dissatisfaction  a  target. 
He  was  annoyed  with  the  king,  and  with  the 
queen,  and  with  all  the  men  of  Ireland  who 
would  spoil  a  day  of  pleasure  for  a  ridiculous 
reason";  "Surely,"  he  said,  "your  knights  are 
not  so  unused  to  the  sight  of  a  trickle  of  blood 
that  you  give  up  your  games  for  a  scratch 
like  this!" 

"No,"  the  king  said  good-humoredly,  "my 
knights,  and  my  lady  too,  bear  the  sight  of 
blood  with  middling  courage.  I  stopped  the 
games  so  that  I  could  send  the  barons  who 
were  armed  for  their  jousts  and  had  horses  at 
hand  after  Palamides.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
was  needful  to  overtake  him  and  arrest  him 
and  bring  him  back  to  the  hall." 

"Oh,"  Tristram  said,  ashamed  of  his  out- 
burst. "What  will  you  do  with  Palamides, 
my  lord?" 

"Catch  him  first.  If  you  wish,  I'll  put  him 
in  your  hands.  But  we  can  consider  that 
when  the  time  comes.  Now  you  have  answers 
to  think  of,  man.  The  queen  is  a  lady  who 
loves  to  be  told  why  her  wisdom  has  been 
questioned,  so  if  you  have  strength  to  spare, 
spend  it  on  a  well-reasoned  story." 

Tristram  would  not  accept  the  kind's 
mirthful  cynicism.  He  had  hoped  to  come  be- 
fore Isoud  a  victor.  To  be  lugged  into  her 
presence  like  a  hobbledehoy  who  had  stum- 
bled over  a  stone  offended  the  dream  he  had 
been  dreaming  for  seven  days  past. 

Since  he  had  no  choice,  he  lay  back  on  the 
pallet  and  waited  in  a  restive  mood  for  what 
he  could  not  help.  He  was  carried  into  the 
hall  and  brought  to  his  own  quarters  where 
Isoud  and  her  mother  had  prepared  his  bed. 

"  It  was  not  friendly  of  you  to  deceive  me, 
Tramtris,"  the  queen  said. 

"  I  did  not  intend  any  deceit,  my  lady." 

"Nevertheless,"  she  said,  "you  might 
have  undone  all  that  has  been  done  for  you.  I 
would  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me,  Tramtris, 
why  you  did  not  ask  me  whether  you  were  fit 
to  ride  against  bullies  like  Palamides  when 
the  skin  has  hardly  knit  over  your  side." 

Tristram  closed  his  eyes,  appreciating 
suddenly  the  reason  in  the  king's  advice. 

"His  side  hasn't  suffered,  my  lady."  Isoud 
said  gently.  "His  leg  is  bleeding." 

Does  site  remember  that  I  defeated  Palamides  ? 
he  asked  himself.  And  if  she  remembers,  dues 
she  lei  herself  think  I  did  it  for  her  sake?  Can 
she  imagine  how  I  planned  la  take  my  prize, 
and  dismount  before  her,  and  voir  the  victory 
was  hers?  If  she  had  smiled  I  would  have  taken 
o  '  my  helm  then,  and  said  I  was  Tramtris  of 
Brittany,  and  that  I  owed  my  strength  to  Ire- 
land. And  the  king  iconld  have  accepted  it  as  an 
honor,  and  the  queen  would  have  told  them  all 
hole  I  was  the  product  of  her  loving  care.  But  I 


am  wounded,  and  so  I  am  pulled,  and  hauled, 
and  thrown  without  trilling  it  into  beds!  Isoud, 
Isoud'  I  did  win  against  Palamides!  Doesn't 
your  heart  bid  you  say  a  word  of  recognition? 

"  He  needs  a  bath,  and  rest,  and  nourishing 
food,"  the  queen  was  saying,  "if  he  will  be 
guided— this  time."  And  having  discharged 
her  spleen,  she  set  about  with  her  usual  ef- 
ficiency to  begin  Tristram's  second  cure. 

A  bath  was  made  ready,  and  Gouvernail 
instructed  how  to  lift  Tristram  into  the  water 
and  cleanse  his  wound. 

"I  shall  wait  here,"  the  queen  said,  "and 
dress  his  leg  myself.  Be  quick,  Gouvernail,  or 
the  water  will  chill  him  and  give  him  a  fever." 

When  Tristram  was  alone  in  the  bathing 
chamber  with  his  squire  he  said,  "I  suppose 
you're  out  of  humor  with  me,  too,  Gouver- 
nail." 

"  I  would  have  armed  and  attended  you," 
Gouvernail  said. 

"You .would  have  been  recognized,  and  I 
wished  to  fight  as  a  stranger." 

"Why?" 

Tristram  did  not  answer. 

"Because  of  the  lady  Isoud?" 

"Because  of  Palamides." 

"Palamides  would  have  fought  you  twice 
as  willingly,"  Gouvernail  said  with  a  gloomy 
laugh,  "if  he  had  known  who  you  were, 
Tristram." 

"There  is  a  winning  that  doesn't  end  this 
way,"  Tristram  said  angrily.  "I  beat  Pala- 
mides. But  all  they  think  of  is  that  I  deceived 
them,  and  spoiled  their  care  of  me  by  getting 
another  wound.  But  I  beat  him  fairly  on  the 
field.  Why  doesn't  the  princess  see  that?" 

"She  sees  it." 

"She  sees  nothing  but  the  wound." 

Gouvernail  scrubbed  him  purposefully. 

"I  shall  leave  Ireland,"  Tristram  said. 

"You  have  never  tried  to  understand  a 
woman  before,  Tristram.  Women  are  not  like 
men." 

"Wonderful ! " 

"Don't  thresh  about  so,"  the  squire  said. 
"  I  am  only  trying  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  a 
woman's  way  to  roar  out  compliments,  and 
thump  a  man  on  the  back  when  he  has  won 
for  her.  And  when  a  man  has  risked  his  life 
for  her,  and  spilled  blood,  she  takes  that 
humbly  as  a  marvel.  Who  besides  you,  Tris- 
tram, has  asked  to  die  for  the  Princess  of 
Ireland?" 

"  Palamides." 

"Well—yes.  Palamides.  All  the  same,  un- 
til this  very  morning,  the  lady  Isoud  prob- 
ably never  guessed  that  any  man  would  wish 
to  die  for  her.  And  now  that  she  has  learned 
it  she  feels  astonished,  and  moved,  and  full  of 
more  emotion  than  one  soft  voice  can  say. 
What  did  you  expect,  Tristram?" 

"  If  I  could  believe  she  noticed  me 

"You  have  muscles  in  your  head  like 
leather  thongs,"  Gouvernail  said  with  a  sigh. 
"  I  must  get  you  out  of  this  water,  or  we  shall 
both  answer  to  the  queen." 

At  that  moment  they  heard  a  maddened 
cry.  And  before  they  could  ask  each  other 
what  it  was,  the  queen  flung  open  the  door  of 
the  bathing  chamber  and  rushed  into  the 
room.  With  her  two  hands  she  was  gripping 
the  hilt  of  Tristram's  sword,  and  as  she  ran 
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anl  Tristram  she  raised  it  before  her.  She 

(creaming  the  word  "Traitor!"  and  she 

light  the  sword  down  upon  Tristram's 

(I,  but  she  was  awl. waul  and  tremblin 
.  .  ami  she  struck  him  with  the  ilai 


iouvernail  caught  hei  wrists  and  twisted 

jword  away  from  her. 

Traitor!  Traitor!"  the  Queen  of  Inland 

,1.  "I  will  kill  you!" 
n  the  door  behind  the  struggling  figures  of 
tvernail  and   the   queen   Tristram   saw 
nd.  She  gave  him  one  horrified  look,  her 

9  staring  from  her  lace,  which  had  i a 

tc  as  the   face  of  death.   And   then  she 
ned  and  ran. 
l,i  me  go  or  I'll  have  you  hanged!"  the 

■en  shiilled. 


iuvernail,  who  had  managed  to  find 
stram's  sword   with  his  foot,  and   was 

ndingon  it.  released  her  hands.  When  the 
■en  saw  that  she  could  not  regain  the 
ipon,  she  fled  out  oi  the  chambei  - 

'What  in  CxhI's  name,  Gouvernail!" 

'1  don't  know,  but  get  out  of  there  and 
on  clothes,"  the  squire  said.  "She  has 

ie  id  fetch  help." 

jouvernail  hauled  him  out  of  the  water, 

1  together  they  hurried  him  into  the  torn 

biting  garments  he  had  worn  on  the  held. 

istram's  sword  still  lay  on  the  floor,  its 

ide  with  the  broken  edge  ringing  as  they 

unbled  over  it. 

"We  must  run  for  it,"  Gouvernail  said. 

3an  you  run?  Can  you  make  the  beach?" 

"What  are  we  running  from?" 

"I  don't  know,  and  we  won't  stav  to  ask. 

imeon,  Tristram!" 

Tristram  picked  up  the 

ord.    "Get    to    safety, 

luvernail.  I'll  abide.   II 

have   to  answer  them, 

1  answer  with  this." 

"Oh,     Tristram!     You 

w  her!   She's   gone   to 

t  men  to  murder  you!" 

"All  the  same." 

''You  can't  stand  them 

:,  Tristram!  You're  wounded.  You'll  be 
ie  against  ten,  or  twenty.  Your  life  is  done 

you  stand." 

"It  is  too  late,"  Tristram  said.  Behind 

luvernail,  Anguissh  of  Ireland  stood  in  the 
>or. 

•  The  king  was  unarmed,  clothed  still  in  the 
irple  tunic  and  jeweled  baldric  he  had  worn 

the  war  games.  He  filled  the  narrow  open- 
g  with  an  awful  silence. 

Tristram  lowered  the  point  of  his  sword 
itil  it  rested  on  the  floor.  "What  am  I  ac- 
tsed  of,  my  lord?" 

'What  is  your  name?"  the  king  said  in  a 
>ice  as  heavy  as  doom. 

"I  am  Tristram  of  Lyonnesse."  Now  that 
ie  moment  had  come,  he  spoke  his  name 
roudly.  "I  am  the  son  of  King  Meliodas, 
id  the  nephew  of  King  Mark  of  Cornwall." 

Anguissh  opened  his  right  hand,  and  held 

before  him.  On  its  palm  lay  a  glittering 
edge  of  metal.  Tristram  did  not  need  to  be 
)ld  what  it  was.  Too  often  he  had  looked  at 
ie  gap  in  the  blade  of  his  sword  from  which 
lis  fragment  had  been  wrenched  to  mistake 
s  shape. 

A  stillness  lay  all  about  his  heart,  some- 
ling  calm  and  resolved,  something  which 
loved  toward  the  man  in  the  door  with  love, 
hough  they  might  be  enemies  at  last,  they 
ere  equals.  He  took  the  splinter  and  fitted  it 
)  his  broken  sword.  "  I  lost  this,  my  lord, 
hen  I  fought  for  Cornwall  against  the  fish- 
ig  tax." 

"You  know  The  Marhaus  was  the  queen's 
rot her." 

"Yes." 

"You  know  that  she  plucked  this  metal 
lard  from  his  head  and  swore  vengeance  on 


Personality  it  the  name  we 
give  to  our  own  little  col- 
lection of  funny  wayf. 
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"I  know  it,  my  lord." 
"You  came  to  us  and  asked  for  care." 
"King  Anguissh,"  Tristram  said,  "for  the 
ake  of  The  Marhaus  I  was  made  a  knight,  f 
'.ever  fought  with  any  man  until  1  fought 
/ith  him.  I  was  not  seeking  spoils,  or  honor, 
r  anything  except  to  relieve  my  uncle.  King 
>lark,  and  the  land  of  Cornwall  from  a  tax 
njustly  collected,  f  prayed  God  to  give  me  a 


righteous  cau  ie,  and  to  help  me  n>  light  as  a 
knight  should." 
Kb    I 

"  \\  as  Lhi   La 

\n  ui  ish  did  not  give  him  an  an  I  •  ■■ 

■  ni  lliey  looked  at  each  olhei  across 
Tristram's  broken  sword. 

"  By    law  .    the  queen's   v< am  •    is  my 

inci   "   \n  inissh  said.  "II  you  slaj  in 
Ireland  and    I   fail   to  hunt    >ou  down,   the 
queen  will  allow  me  no  peai  i  .  and  mj  baron 
will  rise  against  me." 

"Give  me  leave  to  go  with  honor."  Ti  is- 
trani  held  himself  stead)  ai  ain  L  tin 
felt  at  tlic  king's  silence.  Was  the  lax  just? 
If  it  had  been.  Anguissh  must  1 

"Go  with  honor,  Tramlris.  I  will  purvey 
you  a  ship." 

"Give  me  leave  to  bid  sour  baron-  good 
by,  and     and  the  lady  Isoud." 

"  "i  on  have  leave." 

"\1\  dear  lord."  Tristram  said.  "I  thank 
you  for  the  friendship  I  have  had  with  you 
here,  and  the  goodnessofmy  ladies  the  queen 
and  the  princess.  I  am  ready  to  do  you  service 
in  Britain  or  anywhere  you  ask  it.  and  to  be 
my  lady  Isoud's  knight  in  every  right  cause, 
or,"  he  said,  his  grief  swelling  into  his  throat, 
"in  a  wrong  cause  it  need  be." 

"God  go  with  you,  Tramlris." 

"God  go  wiih  you,  my  lord." 

"I  will  keep  tin'  splinter,"  Anguissh  said. 
and  took  it  from  Tristram's  hand,  and  turned, 
and  left  I  hem. 

"Oh!"  Tristram  said,  and  tears  filled  his 
eyes. 

"He  is  a  great  man,"  Gouvernail  said.  "I 
wish  that  misbegotten  splinter  had  been  left 
on  the  island!" 

"Whatever    has    to    be 

done  before  we  sail."  Tlis- 

iram  said.  "  see  to  it,  ( iou- 
vernail. I  >o  you  know  one 
of  the   king's  house  serv- 
ants who  is  about  sii  tall. 
and  hasa beard  al!  around 
his  face,  like  a  wreath?" 
"A  hall  servant?" 
"Yes." 
"I've  seen  him,"  Gouvernail  told  him. 
"Ciive  him  money  enough  to  buy  himself 
out  of  slavery,"  Tristram  said.  "  I  owe  him  a 
good  turn." 

"Where  shall  we  meet  ?" 
"And  Gouvernail.  If  Isoud  will  speak  to 
me.  will  you  ask  her  to  wail  by  the  ash  tree? 
Now  do  what  you  must.  I'll  follow  you." 
"Where  shall  we  meet  ?" 
"On  the  beach,  in  an  hour." 
Tristram   went    into   the   hall.   There   he 
found   the   nobles  of   the   king's  household 
gathered  together  in  groups,  and  heard  them 
fall  silent  as  they  saw  him.  The  news  had 
flown  through  the  dwelling  of  the  king  like  a 
cold  wind. 

"Mj  lords,"  Tristram  said.  "  I  have  come 
t(  >  say  gi  )<  id-by.  I  am  forbidden  t  he  land  oil  re- 
land  from  this  day."  And  he  told  them  his 
true  name,  and  his  lineage,  and  how  he  had 
been  made  a  knight  for  The  Marhaus'  sake. 
and  how  he  had  fought  in  the  island  to  de- 
liver Cornwall  from  the  truage.  "Ill  have  of- 
fended any  man,  or  if  any  has  a  grievance 
against  me,  let  him  tell  me.  and  I  will  make 
amends." 

Tiiky  regarded  him  in  silence,  for  some  of 
them  were  of  the  blood  of  The  Marhaus.  and 
some  found  it  an  outrage  that  he  had  pre- 
vailed against  Palamides.  Besides,  though 
they  had  tolerated  him  willingly  enough, 
they  had  thought  of  him  until  this  morning 
as  the  wounded  knight,  a  man  looked  after 
by  women,  spending  his  days  in  idleness.  He 
stood  before  them  feeling  their  indifference  or 
their  hostility.  In  Inland,  he  thought.  /  have 
made  two  friends,  both  slar,*. 

He  found  Isoud  in  i he  garden  under  whose 
ash  tree  he  had  taught  her  to  play  the  harp. 
She  was  pale,  and  she  had  been  weeping. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  come.  Isoud." 

"My  father  said  you  asked 

"Isoud."  he  said,  "you  must  believe  I 
fought  in  a  just  cause  as  God  let  me  see  it." 

Her  eyes  brimmed  over  with  tears.  "I 
can't  help  weep,  Tramtris.  He  was  my  uncle, 
and  when  1  was  a  little  girl  he  used  to  say  he 
would  be  nobody's  knight  but  mine."  She 


The  Strange  Case  of  the 

Hidden  Rabbit 
and  the  Allergic  Prince  . . . 


At   the    Pasteur    Institute    in    Paris,    the 

story  is  told  about  an  Oriental  Prince  who 
visited  this  famous  medical  center.  Warned 
in  advance  that  the  Prince  was  allergic  to 
rabbits,  the  tour  was  carefully  planned  to 
avoid  all  rooms  in  which  the  animals  were 
kept. 

Someone,  however,  doubted  that  expo- 
sure to  rabbits  could  possibly  he  harmful 
to  the  Prince.  So.  one  of  the  animals  was 
hidden  in  a  room  through  which  (he  tour 
was  io  go.  Amazingly  enough,  upon  enter- 
ing thai  room,  (he  Prince  had  a  violent 
allergic  attack  ! 

How  does  medical  science  explain  this 
strange  disorder  known  as  allerg)  ' 

Doctors  say  that  an  allergy  is  not  a  dis- 
ease, but  a  heightened  sensitivity  to  certain 
substances — pollens,  dusts,  animal  dan- 
ders, cotton  fillings,  foods  and  drugs—  to 
name  a  few.  The  allergic  person  simply 
cannot  tolerate  such  substances.  When 
they  are  breathed,  eaten,  touched  or  other- 
wise  encountered,  the)  set  up  a  reaction 
which  may  appear  as  a  skin  eruption,  a 
digestive  upset,  headache— and.  most  com- 
monly, asthma  or  ha)  fever. 

Cireat  advances  have  been  made  in  re- 
lieving not  only  hav  fever  sufferers,  hut 
victims  of  other  allergies  as  well.  Today, 
for  instance,  there  are  vvavs  of  identifying 
the  most  obscure  causes  of  allergv  and,  in 


many   cases,   of  immunizing   the   victim 
against  the  offending  substance. 

I  his  is  done  by  giving  repeated,  gradual 
doses  of  the  allergy-producer.  Such  treat- 
ment— if  continued  as  long  as  the  doctor 
recommends — may  greatly,  if  not  com- 
pletely, relieve  allergic  symptoms 
percent  of  the  cases.  Some  persons,  of 
course,  are  permanent!)  relievedsimph  by 
avoiding  contact  with  things  known  to  be 
the  source  of  their  trouble  a  cotton- 
stuffed  pillow,  a  dog  or  a  cat 

Though  allergic  disorders  are  rarely  fatal, 
doctors  consider  them  serious.  I  his  is  he- 
cause  the  symptoms  are  distressing,  and.  in 
severe  cases,  may  cause  such  discoi 
that  work,  sleep,  appetite  and  recreation 
are  interfered  with.  As  a  result,  both  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  may  sutler. 

Prompt  and  proper  treatment — and  con- 
tinued cooperation  between  patient  and 
physician — are  the  kevs  to  successful  con- 
trol of  an)  severe  allergv.  This  is  because 
so  many  factors  are  involved— including 
precise  diagnostic  studies,  drugs  for  imme- 
diate relief,  and  the  influence  of  the  patient's 
emotions  upon  the  onset  and  severity  of 
allergic  symptoms. 

Although  there  is  as  vet  no  "sure  cure" 
for  the  various  tvpes  of  allergies,  patients 
who  carefully  follow  their  doctor's  advice 
can  often  be  greatly  helped. 
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covered  her  face,  all  torn  with  bewildered 
pain. 

"Isoud,  my  only  love!" 

Blindly  she  came  into  his  anus.  But, 
though  Tristram  had  desired  this  moment 
more  than  he  desired  life,  he  knew  enough 
not  to  seize  her  beauty,  to  hold  her  as  a  man 
holds  a  woman. 

When  she  finished  with  tears  he  kissed  her 
eyes.  "I  have  something  for  you,  Isoud." 

"Have  you?" 

"This."  He  withdrew  the  goldsmith's  ring 
which  he  had  worn,  folded  in  the  square  of 
parchment  he  begged  from  the  herald,  on  a 
chain  around  his  neck.  "I  took  it  to  the 
tournament  today,  and  when  I  had  won,  I 
meant  to  give  it  to  you." 

"I  can't  wear  it.  Tramtris." 

"Keep  it,  anyway.  And  if  you  ever  need  a 
knight— if  you  ever  need  me— send  it  to  me, 
and  I  shall  come." 

"I'll  keep  it  always." 

"God  go  with  you,  Isoud." 

"Oh.  Tramtris,"  she  said,  "if  God  is  good, 
we  shall  meet  again!" 

Gouvernail  was  waiting  on  the  beach 
above  the  harbor.  "The  seneschal  has  been 
here,"  he  said.  "He  brought  money  from  the 
king  to  pay  for  the  horse  you  lost." 

"It  was  the  king's  horse.  And  even  if  it 
weren't,  we  couldn't  accept  payment." 

"I  supposed  we  couldn't,  so  I  told  the 
seneschal  to  carry  it  back  and  give  it  to  the 
priests,  or  to  anyone  who  needed  it.  I  have 
taken  us  passage  in  a  boat  shipping  out  for 
Brittany.  They'll  put  us  ashore  on  the  coast 
near  Tintagel." 

"I  don't  care  where  we  come  ashore,  so 
long  as  we  get  under  sail." 

"It's  a  merchant  ship  carrying  hides,  and 
going  for  earthenware."  Gouvernail  man- 
aged an  unmirthful  smile.  "  It  smells  of  long 
life  and  much  stinking  cargo.  Tristram." 

"We  can  hold  our  noses,  if  we  must." 

The  tide  was  ebbing,  and  the  merchant- 
man lay  in  the  roads.  They  were  ferried  out 
in  a  fisherman's  curragh.  and  boarded  her, 
and  stowed  their  small  goods  as  they  were 
instructed  by  a  sailor.  Tristram  was  sure  he 
knew  this  boat,  that  he  had  seen  her  come 
into  harbor  in  Brittany  many  times  when  he- 
had  run  down  to  the  shore  to  watch  for  ships 
from  Lyonnesse.  He  searched  among  the 
sailors  who  were  weighing  anchor  and  hoisting 
the  leather  sail,  and  found  a  man  he  recog- 
nized. 

He  took  him  by  the  shoulders.  "  Do  you  re- 
member me,  brother?" 

"I  do.  my  lord.  1  saw  you  come  over  the 
side."  The  sailor  spoke  in  the  tongue  of 
Brittany.  "And  him  too."  He  nodded  toward 
Gouvernail,  grinning.  "I  fetched  him  from 
Lyonnesse  more  than  once  to  see  you  when 
you  were  in  King  Hoel's  service." 

Tristram  clapped  him  on  the  back.  "I'll 
hear  your  news  by  and  by  when  you  can  be 
spared."  The  sight  of  this  face  from  Brittany, 
and  the  sound  of  French  speech,  added  home- 
sickness to  his  sense  of  loss.  As  the  boat  came 
around  and  moved  expertly  into  the  wind  he- 
stood  by  the  mast  and  thought  of  Hoel,  and 
of  the  days  when  he  had  been  a  page  and  a 
squire,  and  of  the  queen,  and  of  young  Yseut. 
What  if  he  sailed  back  to  Brittany  with  this 
boat,  and  shed  away  in  the  peaceful  land  so 
well  remembered  the  load  that  galled  him? 

He  went  forward.  Bales  of  hides  were 
stacked  under  the  gunwales,  leaving  room 
only  for  the  oarsmen  and  a  narrow  passage  in 
the  ship's  center.  Tristram  sat  down  and 
leaned  against  a  thwart  and  listened  to  the 
chant  of  the  oarsmen  finding  their  stroke, 
and  to  the  creak  and  groan  of  the  timbers, 
and  to  the  water  rustling  away  in  a  wake 
from  the  dipping  blades.  If  only  he  could  go 
back  to  Brittany!  If  he  could  cleanse  his 
spirit  of  all  that  had  happened  since  he  left 
King  Hoel's  house,  of  the  memory  of  King 
-)i  standing  in  the  door  and  saying, 
"What  is  your  name?";  most  of  all,  if  he 
could  return  to  a  time  before  he  had  taken 
this  scalding  wretchedness  of  love— if  he 
could!  But  if  he  might  be  free  again,  and 
whole,  as  he  was  before  he  saw  Isoud,  would 
he  be  free?  He  knew  he  would  not.  If  he 
ain  in  this  life,  lie  would  die 


thanking  God  he  nad  seen  her,  and  that  he 
had  loved  her,  and  would  love  her  while 
warmth  was  in  his  body.  It  was  a  dream  of 
too  much  weariness  and  sorrow  to  think  he 
could  go  back  to  Brittany,  or  go  back,  even  a 
day,  even  a  minute,  behind  this  hour  in 
which  he  was  leaving  Ireland. 

"How  are  you.  Tristram?"  Gouvernail 
stood  over  him  holding  a  fur  cloak  in  his 
hands. 

"Sit  down."  Tristram  said.  "Did  you 
know  our  boat  is  from  Brittany?  What  if  we 
returned  to  Brittany?" 

Gouvernail  was  silent. 

"You're  not  in  favor  of  that  particular 
landfall,  eh?" 

"I  think  you  can't  decide  until  you've 
eaten  and  slept." 

"Go  and  fetch  meat,  then!" 

Gouvernail  returned  presently  with  ale 
and  black  bread  and  goat's-milk  cheese. 
Tristram  was  exhausted  and  wished  to  refuse 
the  food,  but  a  sort  of  sullen  patience  had 
followed  his  passion,  and  he  took  the  meal 
meekly  enough,  and  swallowed  it  down. 
There  was  no  talk  left  in  him,  not  even  a  pro- 
test when  Gouvernail  washed  his  wounded 
leg  with  sea  water,  and  spread  furs  over  him, 
and  commanded  him  to  sleep.  Believing  sleep 
was  as  much  a  part  of  his  past  as  his  life  in 
Brittany,  he  closed  his  eyes.  And  when  he 
wakened,  sunrise  was  dazzling  across  the 
eastern  water,  and  no  land  was  in  sight  any- 
where. 

He  raised  himself  onto  the  forward  bench, 
and  looked  down  the  length  of  the  boat,  and 
beyond,  at  the  tumbling  white  wake  which 
the  moving  sea  took  into  its  own  pattern. 
They  were  running  before  a  good  wind,  the 
brown  sail  all  one  smooth,  tight  curve. 

Sitting  high  in  the  stern  at  the  rudder  was 
his  friend  from  Brittany.  Tristram  made  his 
way  aft,  creeping  between  the  ill-smelling 
bales  of  cargo. 

"Good  morning."  Tristram  said  to  the 
steersman.  "How  do  you  keep  alive  in  this 
cold,  friend?" 

"With  work  and  ale,  my  lord.  What's  the 
trouble  in  your  leg?" 


"Nothing  that  won't  mend.  I've  been 
wounded  twice  in  half  a  year,  and  both  times 
the  sea  healed  me." 

"Well,  that's  one  kind  of  physic,"  the 
sailor  said.  "  You  must  be  the  knight  who  was 
hurt  by  the  Saracen  at  the  king's  games." 

"How  do  you  know  about  the  king's 
games?" 

"  I  heard  it  from  the  fishermen.  But  they 
said  it  was  the  lord  Tramtris,  and  I  didn't 
know  you  by  that  name." 

Tristram  had  no  desire  to  talk  of  Tramtris. 
or  the  king's  games,  or  anything  of  Ireland. 
He  said,  "  What  news  did  you  hear  when  you 
were  in  Brittany  last?" 

"There  were  banners  out,"  the  sailor  said. 
"An  officer  from  Rome  was  at  the  castle  on 
whatever  business  men  in  castles  do,  I  sup- 
pose. We  berthed  next  to  an  African  unload- 
ing brass  vessels.  And  two  sailors  ambushed  a 
legionary  of  the  officer's  guard  between  the 
goods  sheds  and  stole  his  pay."  The  sailor 
laughed. 

"  I  must  come  to  Brittany  again,"  Tris- 
tram said.  "  In  Cornwall  we  sit  with  our  heels 
in  the  weeds  and  wonder  what  is  moving  in 
the  world." 

"I  supposed  you  lived  in  Camelot,  my 
lord." 

"You  did?  Why?" 

"  I  heard  it  from  a  lady." 

"  I  don't  know  any  ladies  from  Camelot." 

"A  lady  in  Brittany." 

"Don't  make  a  riddle  of  it,  man!" 

"I  heard  it  from  the  Princess  Yseut,"  the 
sailor  said. 

"What  on  earth  was  the  princess  doing 
with  you?" 

"  She  has  often  spoken  with  me,"  the  sailor 
said,  peering  at  Tristram  from  his  shrewd 
eyes.  And  he  added,  "My  lord,"  in  a  tone  of 
merry  malice,  as  though  he  recognized  their 
difference  as  an  afterthought. 

"  Does  she  send  for  you  ?  " 

"She  comes  down  to  the  waterside  when 
ships  from  Cornwall  make  harbor.  On  every 
other  trip  we  carry  a  cargo  of  Cornish  tin. 
And  the  lady  Yseut  watches  for  us  when  we 
return  from  Cornwall,  and  asks  for  letters 
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HARMONY  between  a  daughter-in-law 
and  a  mother-in-law  may  be  gauged 
by  the  number  of  recipes  each  uses  from 
the  other's  files. 

One  teen-ager  to  another:  "You  want  to 
dc  careful;  he  goes  all  out  for  drive-ins!" 

The  difficulty  in  disciplining  a  boy  is 
that  tlie  parent  is  never  shooting  at  a 
stationary  target. 

One  child,  monarchy. 

Two  children,  oligarchy. 

Three  children  (or  more),  democracy. 

With  three  daughters,  our  problem 
hasn't  been  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
but  feeding  the  pack. 

When  a  woman  suffers  in  silence  it  is 
probably  because  she's  alone  in  the  house. 

The  psychologist's  idea  of  the  perfect 
nonworrying  mother  is  the  one  who  would 
say  cheerfully,  "Oh,  let  him  climb!  What 
goes  up  must  come  down." 

When  a  man's  conscience  is  his  guide,  he 
doesn't  have  to  read  the  signposts. 

"She's mean,  all  right,"  said  a  boy  about 
his  new  teacher,  "but  she's  fair." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked 
his  mother. 

"Well,  she's  mean  to  everyone." 


The  mother  of  three  well-behaved  boys: 
"  I  don't  care  whether  they  grow  up  to  be 
neurotic  or  not,  when  we  say  'Stop!'  we 
mean  'stop!'" 

It  used  to  be  that  when  loud  screams 
issued  from  next  door  you  remarked,  "The 
neighbors  are  at  it  again!"  Now  you  go 
into  the  living  room  and  try  to  get  the 
same  program. 

From  examination  paper:  "Source:  some- 
thing you  eat  on  meat  balls." 

The  oldest  daughter  writes  a  few  notes 
to  herself: 

(On  kitchen  cabinet):  "Which  is  worth 
more?  Five  minutes  of  pleasure  from  a 
gooey  dessert  or  a  slender  figure  and  clear 
skin?" 

(By  front  door):  "Going  out  shopping? 
Why  not  buy  tangerines,  plums,  apples, 
grapefruit,  berries  ...  !" 

(Over  refrigerator) :  "  You  fool !  This  takes 
courage!" 

The  forward  child  is  the  one  who  talks 
back. 

It's  true!  Our  white-vested  alley  cat  can 
read.  We  took  down  tomato  soup,  corned- 
beef  hash,  peas  from  the  cupboard,  and  he 
eyed  them  without  a  stir.  But  the  moment 
his  favorite  brand  of  cat  food  descended  he 
circled  our  legs  and  began  to  purr. 

The  experience-hardened  parent  takes 
his  bath  first. 


and  news.  Because  you  knew  me,  my  1 1 
she  asks  me  whether  I  have  seen  you,  ar  n 
you  are  well." 

Tristram  did  not  care  to  comment  to  e 
steersman  on  this  surprising  piece  of  in  •. 
mation.  He  was  touched  and  pleased  1  r 
little  Yseut  remembered  him  still,  but  rai  r 
ashamed  too.  He  might  have  written  ! 
Why  hadn't  he?  He  recalled  how  often  _ 
had  trotted  along  beside  him  when  he  j 
heard  that  a  ship  from  Lyonnesse  was  1 
sight,  and  how  her  kind  face  clouded  whei  ,- 
learned  the  sailors  had  brought  no  let!  s 
from  his  father. 

"But  I  never  saw  you  in  Cornwall,"  » 
man  went  on.  "And  the  last  time  I  told  h  I 
had  no  word  of  you,  she  said  you  must  b ; 
gone  to  Camelot." 

"Well,"  Tristram  said,  "now  you  r 
tell  her  you  have  seen  me,  and  that  I  as!l 
after  her,  and  that  I  send  her  my  rem< 

brance  and  my  duty.  Tell  her "  he  si 

and  broke  off.  Yseut 's  faithful  visits  to 
harbor  troubled  him. 

"  What  shall  I  tell  her— my  lord?  " 

"That  I  shall  write  to  her,"  Tristram 
"Now  I  think  I'll  try  your  ale.  Tell  thep 
cess  I  am  well."  He  made  his- way  forwarc 
Gouvernail  in  the  peaked  bow. 


As  the  sun  grew  high,  the  air  turned 
and  stifling.  Tristram  lacked  ambition  to;  > 
anything  save  lie  in  the  small  shade  of 
gunwale  and  endure   the  dragging  hoi 
The  freshness  of  spirit  the  morning  brou). 
him  was  lost,  and  he  thought  no  more  of  B; 
tany,  or  of  Yseut,  or  of  anything  save  Isol 
Even  of  her  he  did  not  think  rationally,  oj  ! 
remembering  how  poignant  her  beauty  w  i 
when  she  sang,  when  she  ran  before  him 
fleet  and  slender,  when  she  spoke,  or  laugHI  I 
or  fell  silent.  Why  was  it  that  this  one  worrj  < 
of  all  the  women  in  the  world  should  hz>  : 
been  of  the  blood  of  The  Marhaus?  As  j 
that,  why  was  it  that  The  Marhaus,  a  rrl  i 
whose  name  he  had  never  heard  until  a  w»  i 
before  they  fought,  should  have  crashed  ini  i 
his  life  like  a  burst  of  evil  thunder  to  witln 
his  hope?  He  tried  to  think  why  these  thir 
were,  and  could  not.  Why  had  he  seen  Isoi 
only  to  lose  her?  Oh.  Isoud!  Do  yon  tiling 
me  today  as  I  think  of  you? 

"Will  you  play  your  harp,  Tristrami'i 
Gouvernail  asked. 

"Too  hot." 

"You  would  please  the  oarsmen." 

"They're  used  to  rowing  without  ha 
music." 

"  If  the  wind  holds  we'll  be  off  Cornwall  I 
dawn  tomorrow." 

"Then  what?"  Tristram  said. 

"We  ought  to  know  what  we're  going 
do,"  Gouvernail  said.  "You  spoke  last  e\ 
ning  of  sailing  on  to  Brittany." 

"Did  I?  Do  you  want  to  sail  on  to  Br; 
tany?" 

"Tristram,"  Gouvernail  said,  "I  am  yo 
man,  and  I  love  you.  But  sometimes  you  t 
even  my  love." 

Tristram  sat  up.  "Forgive  me,  Gouve 
nail.  I  didn't  intend  to  try  you.  I  only  mea; 
that  it  doesn't  matter  to  me  where  we  g 
Just  as  you  were  speaking,  I  was  wonderiri 
how  it  would  be  to  land  at  Lyonnesse,  ar 
serve  under  my  father  again." 

"Your  wits  wouldn't  drift  around  th 
way  if  you  weren't  ill,"  Gouvernail  said. 

"I'm  not  ill." 

"Then  you  are  not  ill." 

"What  did  you  mean  when  you  said 
was?" 

"Ah,  Tristram !  I'm  going  aft." 

"No,  stay.  I'm  sorry.  Forgive  me  again, 
have  a  devil  in  me  that  wants  to  quarn 
with  everybody." 

"You  can't  take  it  out  in  quarrels.  If  yo 
aren't  sick  in  your  body,  you  are  at  least  sic 
with  wanting  what  you  can't  have.  But  yo 
are  a  knight,  and  you  must  serve  a  lord,  an 
you  can't  lie  here  on  the  sea  forever  wishin 
to  die." 

"Tell  them  to  set  us  ashore  on  Tintagel 

"I'll  tell  them." 

"And  give  me  my  harp,  and  I'll  harp  thi 
stinking  tub  on  her  way." 

Gouvernail  fetched  him  the  harp.  At  th 
sight  of  it  Tristram  felt  himself  tremble,  fo 
(Continued  on  Page  Oft) 
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ULIA  ADAMS  says,  "Yes,  I  use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo."  I  n  fact,  in  less  than  two  years,  Lustre-(  Ireme  has  become  the  shampoo  of  the  majority  of  top  Holly- 
vood  stars!  When  America's  most  glamorous  women  use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo,  shouldn't  it  be  your  choice  above  all  others,  too? 


For  the  Most  Beautiful  Hair  in  the  World 
4-  out  of  5  Top  Hollywood  Stars 

use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 
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Slamour-made-easy !  Never  was  Will  not  dry  hair!  Wonderful  Lustre- 

iair  care  easier  or  more  rewarding.  In  Creme  doesn't  dry  or  dull  your  hair — 

lardest  water,  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  even  if  you  want  to  shampoo  every  day! 

oams  into  lavish,  deep-cleansing  lather  Lustre-Creme  is  blessed  with    \ 

hat  actually  "shines"  as  it  cleans  .  .  .  Lanolin  to  make  up  for  loss  of  protective 

eaves  hair  soft  and  fragrant,  gleaming-  oils  .  .  .  bring  out  glorious  sheen  and 

>right.  free  of  loose  dandruff.  sparkling  highlights  in  youi 
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Makes  hair  eager  to  curl!  Now  you 

cun  "do  things"  with  your  hair — right 
after  you  wash  it !  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 
helps  make  hair  a  joy  to  manage.  Even 
flyaway  locks  respond  to  the  lightest 
touch  of  brush  or  comb.  And  this,  widi 
out  anv  special  after-rinses! 


-Creme 
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.  .  .  and  thrilling  news  for 
users  of  liquid  shampoos! 
Lustre -Creme  Shampoo 
now  available  also  in  new 
Lotion  Form,  30c  to  SI. 00 
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New  Mum  with  M-3 

lulls  odor  bacteria 

stops  odor  all  daylong 


PROOF! 

New  Mum  with  M-3  destroys  bac- 
teria that  cause  perspiration  odor. 
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Photo  (left),  shows  active  odor  bac- 
teria. Photo  (right),  after  adding  new 
Mum,  shows  bacteria  destroyed  ! 
Mum  contains  M-3,  a  scientific  dis- 
covery that  actually  destroys  odor 
bacteria  .  .  .  doesn't  give  underarm 
odor   a   chance   to   start. 


Amazingly  effective  protection  from  under- 
arm perspiration  odor  —  just  use  new  Mum 
daily.  So  sure,  so  safe  for  normal  skin.  Safe  for 
clothes.  Gentle  Mum  is  certified  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Laundering.  Won't  rot  or  dis- 
color even  your  finest  fabrics. 

No  waste,  no  drying  out.  The  only  leading 
deodorant  that  contains  no  water  to  dry  out  or 
decrease  its  efficiency.  Delicately  fragrant  new 
Mum  is  usable,  wonderful  right  to  the  bottom  of 
the  jar.  Get  a  jar  today  and  stay  nice  to  be  near! 

A  Product  "I  Bristol-Myers 
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he  had  not  played  it  since  the  last  day  he  had 
sat  with  Isoud  under  the  ash  tree.  But  he 
was  burning  with  shame  to  think  he  had 
shown  his  pain  so  openly  for  Gouvernail, 
and  everyone  else,  like  enough,  to  see.  He 
took  the  harp  into  his  hands  and  tuned  it 
and  tried  the  strings.  He  sang  a  song  of  King 
Arthur,  and  how  he  overcame  his  enemies, 
and  united  Britain.  It  was  a  noble  song.  As 
Tristram  sang  it  he  felt  his  evil  mood  fall 
away.  He  was  thinking,  Perhaps  a  man  need 
not  call  any  particular  land  home.  And  he  was 
thinking.  She  said  if  God  is  good  we  shall  meet 
again. 

Tristram's  return  to  Cornwall  was  pro- 
claimed by  his  uncle,  King  Mark,  and  cele- 
brated with  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving.  Three 
days  of  games  were  held,  and  then  a  feast, 
and  a  gift  of  grain  was  given  to  the  poor. 
Tristram  had  become  a  hero  of  sorts,  in  favor 
with  the  king,  and  therefore  in  favor  with 
influential  men  interested  in  pleasing  the 
king. 

He  enjoyed  his  renown  among  the  men  of 
Cornwall  because  it  gave  him  a  gain  to  set 
against  the  loss  of  King  Anguissh's  lordship 
and  his  hope  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Irish  household.  And 
the  activities  it  bred 
filled  his  hours,  too. 
and  stood  off  the  sor- 
row of  remembrance. 
He  could  not  forget 
Isoud  even  if  he  would. 
He  went  to  sleep  think- 
ing of  her,  and  awak- 
ened thinking  of  her. 
and  rose,  and  walked, 
and  spoke,  and  listened, 
with  the  thought  of  her 
always  palpable  and 
alive,  as  though  she 
had  become  a  second 
mind  in  him  controlling 
the  way  his  first  mind 
worked.  But  as  time 
passed  he  learned  to 
live  with  this  division 
between  his  inner  and 
outer  self,  and  to  en- 
dure his  soreness  of 
spirit  without  sudden 
rebellions  and  unman- 
ageable assaultsof  pain. 

Yet  there  were  times  when  he  longed  to 
speak  her  name,  to  tell  a  sympathetic  hearer 
how  lovely  she  was,  and  how  gay.  Gouver- 
nail would  have  listened,  but  Gouvernail 
was  a  practical  man  to  whom  love  and  loss 
were  facts  to  be  treated  methodically,  as  one 
might  pay  taxes. 

In  this  time  when  he  was  a  hero  in  Corn- 
wall, Tristram  drew  near  to  Dinadan,  partly 
because  his  friendship  was  plain  and  lacked 
unction,  and  partly  because  he  seemed  to  be 
a  man  who  would  comprehend  without 
scorning  as  unmanly  the  grief  Tristram  had 
borne  away  from  Ireland. 

One  day  they  were  walking  together  up 
Tintagel  Head.  Above  the  castle,  stretching 
toward  the  sea,  lay  rising  headland.  It  was 
rough,  broken  into  mounds,  and  it  sup- 
ported coarse  turf  and  wind-flattened  furze. 
Sheep  grazed  on  this  torn  upland.  As  Tris- 
tram and  Dinadan  struggled  up  the  pasture 
against  a  wind  screaming  in  from  the  west 
they  could  hear  the  sea  bursting  on  the  cliff, 
and  booming  into  the  caverns  at  its  foot,  and 
seething  out  again,  thickened  with  foam.  It 
was  a  wild  day,  and  they  could  see  squalls  of 
rain  far  out. 

"  We've  been  climbing  this  wind  like  a  lad- 
der," Dinadan  complained,  "when  we  might 
have  stayed  indoors  and  weatherproofed 
ourselves  with  ale.  Why."  he  asked  plain- 
tively, "are  we  asking  to  be  blown  off  Tinta- 
gel Head?" 

"  Because  I've  never  been  out  to  the  end." 
Tristram  said. 

"I  haven't  either,"  Dinadan  said,  "and 
I've  lived  in  Tintagel  for  fifteen  years." 

"Then  it's  time  you  went,  grumbler," 
Tristram  said.  "If  the  day  clears  we  might 
see  Ireland  to  the  north." 

"Too  far."  Dinadan  said. 
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"  How  do  you  know  it  is  too  far  if  you'v 
never  been  out  to  the  end  to  look?  "  Tristrar 
asked. 

"Because  I'm  an  intelligent  man.  Besides 
if  we  do  see  it,  what  will  it  be  except  a  smudg 
on  the  edge  of  the  world?  Do  you  thin 
you'll  recognize  your  friends  waving  from  th 
shore?" 

"I  knew  a  lady  there,"  Tristram  said 
"and  I  wish  I  might  see  her  waving  from  th 
shore." 

"  I  have  heard  that  King  Anguissh  has : 
daughter." 

"Who  told  you?" 

"  I  don't  know — Andret,  perhaps." 

"She  isn't  like  other  women." 


I  suppose  not,"  Dinadan  said.  "No  lad; 
a  man  remembers  is  like  other  women." 

"But  she  really  isn't  like  other  women, 
taught  her  to  play  the  harp  and  sing  Frencl 
songs." 

"And  did  she  teach  you  anything  whil 
you  were  teaching  her  to  play  the  harp  ant 
sing  French  songs?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Tristram  said  earnestly,  no 

understanding  that  Dinadan  was  laughing  a 

him.  "She  told  me  about  the  old  days  ii 

Ireland,  and  about  the  voyages  of  the  priest: 

to  the  western  islands.'' 

"What  is  her  name?' 

Dinadan  asked. 

"Isoud.  It's  a  Frencl 
name  because  hei 
mother  is  partly  o! 
French  blood.  Onlj 
they  have  turned  itintc 
their  own  tongue 
Isoud." 

"  I  see, "  Dinadan  saic 
dryly.  "Her  name  is1 
Isoud." 

"The  Fair,"  Tris- 
tram said. "  When  there 
is  a  state  function  and 
the  herald  calls  out  hei 
name,  he  says,  '  Isoud 
the  Fair,  Princess  of 
Ireland.'" 

"A  fact  like  that 
ought  to"  be  made 
plain,"  the  little  knight 
said. 

' '  I  would  have  stayed 
in   Ireland  if  I  could. 
But  now  I  am  forbid- 
den to  go  back  ever  again." 

Dinadan  walked  along  in  silence,  but  it 
was  an  inviting,  companionable  silence. 
Tristram  began  to  speak  of  Ireland  as  he  had 
not  spoken  of  it  to  anyone  since  his  re- 
turn. In  a  little  while  he  was  telling  Dinadan 
about  the  last  day,  and  how  the  queen  had 
run  into  the  bathing  chamber  and  struck 
him  with  his  broken  sword,  and  how  King 
Anguissh  had  stood  in  the  door  and  held  out 
the  fragment  upon  which  the  queen's  ven- 
geance was  sworn. 

"  The  death  of  The  Marhaus  was  bound  to 
overtake  you,"  Dinadan  said.  "  It's  the  habit 
of  princes  to  believe  blood  is  best  paid  for 
with  more  blood,  isn't  it?" 

"  In  the  beginning  I  expected  to  pay  if  I 
had  to."  Tristram  said.  "But  —  I  don't 
know — Ireland  isn't  like  Cornwall."  He 
stopped  in  the  path,  and  turned  his  back 
against  the  wind,  and  looked  into  Dinadan's 
face.  "  I  can't  make  you  see  how  it  was  if  you 
don't  know  King  Anguissh.  I've  never  met  a 
king  like  him.  I  wanted  to  be  his  man." 

"Let's  find  ourselves  a  cranny  where  we 
can  sit  down  out  of  the  wind,"  Dinadan  said. 
He  turned  aside  from  the  path  and  made 
his  way  to  a  low  tumulus  upon  which  furze 
grew.  Its  lee  side  offered  them  some  protec- 
tion. "This  wants  to  be  thought  of,"  he  said. 
Tristram  followed  him  and  drew  his  cloak 
around  him  and  sat  down  under  the  furze. 
"What  is  there  to  think  of?  I  couldn't  deny 
The  Marhaus.  They  would  have  killed  me 
except  I  was  a  guest,  and  King  Anguissh  for- 
bade it.  What  can  thinking  about  it  do?" 

"Nothing  to  change  what  is  past,  I  sup- 
pose." Dinadan  hugged  his  knees,  making 
himself  as  small  as  possible  against  the  foul 
weather.  "  I  wish  I  were  a  fox  with  a  burrow 
under  this  mound,"  he  said.  "You  have  to 
remember   that  Cornwall  and   Ireland   are 


A  Parent's  Plea 

Hit    ff  <>/«<V«i  ti.  I'artn'r 

Little  head  of  a  child  beloved, 

Trust  me  less. 

Pity  me,  who  must  be  proved 

Useless  in  distress. 

Casual  be  your  offered  love, 

Easy  your  going. 

My  caring  is  at  best  a  cove 

You  must  be  leaving. 

Ease  my  love's  concentration 

By  heedlessness, 

That  knowing  of  our  separation, 

I  can  lose  you  less. 
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•m-ii in ■-.   lii  li  im    \.nd  what's  the  i  ood  ol 

in  atti- 
tude about  the  othei 

"Bui  I'm  neil  her      Cot  nwall  nor  <>i  [re 
i,rnl    i  «  i    born  in  1  yonnesse,  and  bred  in 
iv  n  tanj .  and  now  I  am  a  man  ol  m 
n  ,    i  would  have  cho  en  Ireland,  bul 
Be  could  not  talk  of  it  any  longer.  The  mis- 
m  he  had  tx    un  to  master  swept  ovei  him 
Wiih   new    strength   and    hardened    in   Ins 
I 

"Bui  you  couldn't,"  Dinadansaid.  "Some- 
hat  doesn't   ask  us  picks  us  up  and 
do         I  i  istram.  So  here  you  arc  in 
|  ill    .md   the   lady    Isoud   and   King 

\n  .11  sh  arc  in  Ireland.  And  dial's  the  end 
ofom      i  'i  v." 

"Sometimes  1  think  I'll  go  back  to  Ireland 
anywa 

"That's  a  profitless  way  lo  use  whatever 
wits  you  have  under  all  that  hair  of  yours, 
■  i.  nd.  You  have  things  enough  in  Corn- 
wall to  think  about,  haven't  you?  If  1  had 
your  reason  to  think,  I  wouldn't  waste  my 
rgy  on  anything  but  earnest  daily  medi- 

ii  iii." 

"What  needs  so  much  thought  in  (  orn 
wall?" 

"How  to  keep  dry,  for  one  thing."  I 'ma- 
dan  drew  himself  into  an  even  tighter  hud- 
dle. "Are  you  asking  me  what  you  have  lo 
think  of  m  Cornwall?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  don't  know?  You  need  to  hear  some 
plain  talk,  man.  You've  been  back  in  Corn- 
wall how  long  now     three  months"  A  > d 

plenty  lias  been  going  on  in  Cornwall  shut 
you  returned." 

"I  know.  I've  never  been  in  the  saddle  as 
much  as  I've  been  in  the  last  three  months. 
They  keep  asking  me  to 

"I  don't  mean  your  goings  and  comings, 
though  they  have  something  to  do  with  what 
I  mean.  Do  you  happen  to  know  King 
Mark's  age?" 

"Forty,"  Tristram  said.  "You  and  Andret 
told  me  that  when  you  came  to  Lyonnesse 
to  see  my  father." 

Dinadan  nodded.  "Forty,"  he  repeated. 
"He  has  been  King  of  Cornwall  for  almost 
twenty  years  -half  his  life.  And  all  that  time 
his  barons  have  tried  to  wring  a  promise 
from  him  that  he  would  marry.  You  know. 
Tristram,  it  takes  an  agile  man  to  keep  a 
question  like  that  hanging  for  twenty  years." 

"Why  doesn't  he  marry?  Doesn't  he  want 
a  wife?" 

"  Whether  or  not  he  wants  a  wife  isn't  my 
business  to  guess.  But  every  man  in  Corn- 
wall, including  me,  has  a  theory  about  win- 
he  doesn't  marry,  and  the  general  view  is 
that,  as  long  as  he  can  say  he  will,  and  still 
not  do  it.  he  has  a  control  over  his  barons 
which  would  be  weakened  if  he  chose  a 
woman  one  party  backed,  and  others  didn't 
wish  to  see  become  queen." 

"Oh.  He  can  keep  all  parties  thinking  he 
will  take  their  candidate."  Tristram  smiled. 
"He's  a  better  politician  than  he  seems." 

Hi  T  there's  a  limit  to  that  kind  of  poli- 
tics. Your  uncle  is  old  enough  to  set  all  his 
barons,  whatever  faction  they  favor,  to  won- 
dering about  the  succession.  And  if  they  hate 
anything  more  than  they  hate  each  other,  it 
is  the  thought  that  one  man  among  them 
will  gain  power  over  the  rest." 

"So  they  want  the  king  to  marry  and  get 
an  heir." 

"Yes." 

"He  has  an  heir,"  Tristram  said.  "Andret 
is  the  king's  cousin.  He  expects  to  be  king." 

"Are  you  as  innocent  about  this  as  you 

:em,  Tristram?  Andret  is  the  king's  cousin. 
But  you  are  his  nephew." 

"  I  know.  My  uncle  told  me  when  I  was  ill 
that  he  would  make  me  Prince  of  Cornwall. 
But  1  haven't  any  desire  to  be  king." 

"Man,  you  can't  shrug  it  off  like  that !  Be- 
sides, you  could  stand  in  front  of  the  castle 
and  shout  out  your  unwillingness  fifty  times 
a  day,  and  not  even  the  village  children 
would  believe  you.  Andret  has  allies.  He  has 
a  court  party  of  strong  barons,  men  who  have 
been  promised  land  if  he  becomes  king.  How 
do  you  think  these  men  feel  about  your 
prancing  into  Cornwall,  and  knocking  off 
champions,  and  getting   ahead  of  Andret 


with  Mai  I      Do      in  think  tin  v  1m  Iicvi 
don't  want  lo  !><•  km.      I  -         i  ihink  they 
believi  I        Marhaus  foi   any 

m  this  world  than 
i  ii  nwall ' " 

"  \\  hat  do  you  belii  ■.  ■ 

"Well,"  Dinadan  said  irritably,  "I  have 
an  unworldly  mind.  I  am  willing  lo  think 
you  wi  I'm   wil 

think  you  wanted  noth  I  lo  be  made 

•  in  head  foi  C 
whatevei  beef)  fellows  like  you  risk  Iheii 
heads  for  But."  he  said,  "don't  !><■  foolish 
enough  lo  imagine  that  am  othei  man  in 
Cornwall  believes  what  I  believe.  And  I  am 
count :i  mule  loo." 

Tristram  looked  down  ihe  slope  before 
hkI  followed  with  his  eyes  Ihe  curve 
where  it  fell  away  and  formed  a  close  horizon 
against  the  rain  had  slopped,  but 

the  wind  still  raked  Ihrough  the  furze  above 
his  head  and  shook  drops  onto  his  shoulders 

"You've  been  telling  me,"  Tristram  said. 
"that  the  batons  who  have  invited  me  lo 
their  halls  don't  like  the  notion  ol  Andret 
becoming  king,  and  want  lo  form  a  party 
around  me.  Is  that  your  sti 

"They  don't  need  to  form  a  party.  You're 
.is  good  as  king  right  now  your  uncle  has 
made  that  clear.  The  barons  who  have  cud- 
dled up  in  you  are  just  jumping  out"  the  cart 
drawn  by  the  biggest  horse.  I'm  not  trying 
to  scandalize  your  new  friends.  Tristram. 
I'm  only  trying  to  warn  you  that  you  have 
tumble  ahead." 

Tristram  was  silent . 

"A  while  ago."  Dinadan  said,  "when  you 
were  speaking  of  serving  under  Kii 
guissh,  it  came  over  me  that  you  honestly 
hadn't    understood   the  drill   of  affairs  at 
court." 

"Oh."  Tristram  said,  "I  knew  Andret  was 
jealous.  I  saw  it  before  I  went  into  Ireland." 

"  I  le  is  jealous,  and  clever,  a  bad  combina- 
tion. I  supposed  you  appreciated  your  dan- 
ger, and  only  your  disappointment  over  the 
lady  Isoud  led  you  not  to  care  what  hap- 
pened. And  though  1  know  the  stupidity  of 
interfering  in  another  man's  concerns.  I 
value  that  head  of  yours,  Tristram,  even 
though  it  is  t(K>  often  in  the  clouds." 

Tristram  had  scrambled  to  his  feet.  "Un- 
til today  1  never  even  mentioned  the  lady 
Isoud's  name,  not  to  you.  or  to  my  uncle,  or 
to  anyone." 

Dinadan  rose  too.  "But  you  didn't  think 
it  wasn't  known,  did  you.  Tristram?" 

"How  could  it  be  known!" 

"Why.  the  news  was  at  the  castle  half  an 
hour  after  you  were!  You  were  born  in  one 
king's  house  and  bred  in  another,  and  you 
certainly  realize  that  a  king's  security  de- 
pends on  his  knowing  what  happens.  Your 
uncle  keeps  a  man  whose  only  business  is  to 
question  the  sailors  who  land  on  our  coast." 

"But  why  should  he  ask  a  spy  when  he 
might  have  asked  me?  " 

"It's  just  an  everyday  part  of  his  busi- 
ness. Oh.  Tristram.  Tristram!  He  kept  in 
touch  with  everything  you  did  in  Ireland. 
We  knew  you  called  yourself  Tramtris  of 
Brittany.  We  knew  when  you  were  better. 
We  knew  when  you  were  moved  from  the 
priest's  cell  into  the  hall.  We  knew  when  the 
queen  began  to  doubt  you  were  good  for 
the  lady  Isoud." 

"And  you  knew  1  defeated  Palamides.  the 
Saracen  knight,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
leg?" 

"The  sailors  who  brought  you  home 
brought  that  news  too.  And  later  Mark 
learned  that  Palamides  escaped  into  Wales. 
Haven't  you  heard  that?" 

"No."  Tristram  felt  angry  and  humiliated 
to  think  Isoud's  name  had  been  the  gossip  of 
the  court.  The  king,  and  the  barons  who 
were  playing  their  tug  of  war  around  himself 
and  Andret.  had  pawed  the  precious  inti- 
macv  of  his  love  as  they  might  have  laid  their 
filthy  hands  on  the  sacred  objects  of  a  reli- 
gion they  couldn't  comprehend.  He  had  al- 
most felt  at  home  with  them,  almost  be- 
lieved he  could  find  brothers  in  Cornwall. 
And  all  the  while  they  had  been  buying  the 
purest  secret  of  his  life  from  hired  informers. 
What  could  he  do  now?  How  could  he  punish 
them? 


Hi-  clambered  back  up  lo  the  path  and 
ilk  loward  i  he  land'-,  end    I  )ina 
dan  ran  alter    him  and  overlook   hi 
waU  hlul.  Ti  istram    I  meant  it  whi  i 

"  I'll  be  wati  hlul    And  thank  you  lot 
sou  have  lold  mi 

"  I  he.  I  a   plan  '  "  ihe   1 

wanted 
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\\  i hi, 1, -ring  if  you'll  find  excitement  ami  adventure 
traveling  alone?  Of  course  you  will  if  you  alwa; 
the  friendly,  fun-packed  TW  \  way. 

Two  short  weeks  can  he  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime, 
when  \iiu  choose  a  TW  \   16-da)  fall  tour  of  France, 
Italy,  England.  See  Europe  tree  from  summer 
crowds,  meet  interesting  people,  enjoy  the  world's 
finest  art.  stroll  down  romantic  boulevards,  sip 
coffee  in  quaint  rates.  Your  TW  \  Sk)  Tourist  trip 
from  New  York  anil  hark  to  New  'lork  is  oill)  S749.05. 

TWA  makes  your  trip  a  breeze.  It's  easy  to  travel  ir 
Europe  these  days,  for  almost  everyone  speaks 
English.  Hut  if  something  special  comes  up,  the   I  \\  \ 
office  is  sour  little  island  of  America.  There  you'll 
get  helpful  hints  on  shopping,  currency, 
restaurants,  trips.  .  .a  world  ol  fashion-wise,  bargain- 
wise  assistance.  .  .  as  well  as  easv-to-follo\N  cit)  maps. 
TW  \  is  virtuall)  \«air  host  in  Europe. 


For  luxury  service  at  bargain  prices,  fly  TW  \.  Wherever 
you  go,  you'll  find  T\V  \  has  just  the  right  trip  tor  you  at  the 
right  price.  For  lull  information  on  TW  \"s  Sk)  Tourist  flights, 
Circle  Tours,  off-season  rates,  see  your  local  travel  agent, 
your  nearest  TW  \  office,  or  mail  the  coupon  below  lor 
Mary  Gordon's  helpful  travel  leaflets. 


Mary  Gordon.  Dept.  J8 

Trans  World  Airlines,  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  your  free  leaflets:  .Yun 

Europe  Year-Round  Travel  ClaTis 

Basic  Wardrobes  fur  Travelers 

How  to  Stretch  Your  Travel  Dollar  Cijv- 
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original  beauty-magic  fabric  .  .  . 
has  beauty  of  wool  yet  WASHES 
like  magic  by  hand  or  machine 
.  .  .  keeps  pleats  and  shape  .  .  . 
stays  fresh  longer  ...  in  rich 
colors  and  patterns  in  new  fash- 
ions for  Fall  at  better  stores. 
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(Left)   Fair   Weather  Suit 

jacket  in  grey-and-pink,  grey-and-blue 
.  .  .  or  brown-and-green  .  . .  with  match- 
ing  grey  or  brown  skirts.  10-18.  (Center) 
Slim  Coat  Dress  ivhite-frosted  with 
angora,  in  grey  or  heather  hroivn.  8-18. 
(Right)  Middy  Dress  in  Oxford  with 
light  grey,  dark  brown  with  heather 
brown.  10-20.  All  about  $30. 
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Look  for  the  hang-tag  to  be  sure  it's 
LORETTE  in  dresses,  sports- 
wear, separates,  suits,  robes  and 
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DEERING,  MILLIKEN  &  CO..  INC.,   Woolen  Division,   1407  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 
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i  \.i\  he  kej ed  himseli  to  be  ready 
1(  lime  came  in  protect  his  life  and 
\ndrcl    if  he  had   to.   Hut    da 
id  weeks,  and  finally  months,  and 
v|  olhing,  or  heard  nothing,  to  con- 
schemes  against  him,  it  there  were 
coming  lo  maturity.  He  was  often 
kirn;,  riding  in   Mark's  pat  i  \    on 
in    .  and  on  pleasure.    \nd  though 
adopted  an  aii  ol  superior  banter 
,  laughing  fondly  ai  his  size,  at  his 
somplexion,  at  his  harping,  he  was 
5  the  favorite. 

in     knew     Andrei     mumbled     and 
i  ong  the  barons  of  the  shame  of 
foreign  prince  from  a  vassal  kind 
hem.  Was  Andrei  as  clever  as  Din- 
)Ught?   Perhaps   Dinadan  overesli- 
ic  deadliness  of  this  fat  little  man 
bright  eyes.  For  all  that,  I  shouldn't 
mate   him,   Tristram   told   himself, 
could  he  keep  himself  tense  foi  re- 
when  the  only  attack  against  him 
fretful  discontent? 
ts,  Andrei  owned  some  admirable 
.  He  was.  and  had  been  for  years, 
the  king  lo  be  the  shrewdest  and 
ictical  man  among  the  counsel  bar- 
mgh  Tristram  now  sat  next  to  the 
sounsel,  he  was  not  blind  to  the  fact 
diet's  wisdom   was  better  than  his 
1  that  his  advice  rightly  carried  more 
Whether  or  not  he  had  lost  his  in- 
iwih  the  king,  Andret  was  still  the 
lower  in  the  affairs  of  Cornwall. 
2se  two  contenders  eyed  each  other 
late  autumn,  and  winter,  and  spring, 
no  one  else  remembered  it,  Tristram 
:  anniversary  of  his  combat  with  The 
s.  Early  in  the  morning  he  went  to 
le  church  and  knelt  to  say  his  pray- 
:e  he  had  asked  God  here  to  make 
Dod  knight  and  help  him  prevail  in  a 
se.  But  today  he  only  offered  thanks 
and  health,  and  prayed  God  to  pro- 
ad's  happiness. 

days  after  this  King  Mark  took  him 
arm.  "Come  with  me,  Tristram,"  he- 
have  a  matter  to  discuss  with  you." 
s  evening,  and  the  bronze  lamp  bowls 
Mark 'shall  occupied  the  center  of  t  he 
md  he  had  a  little  private  cell  adjoin- 
:re  he  could  withdraw.  He  led  Tns- 
to  this  room. 

ram  entered  with  the  wariness  which 
:ome  his  custom  now.  A  wick  was 
;  in  a  dish  of  oil  on  a  standard  by  the 
id  threw  a  glimmer  of  flickering  light 
e  walls.  Mark  sat  down  in  a  round- 
chair  and  gestured  toward  a  stool, 
n  moved  it  so  he  could  sit  facing  the 
lother  habit  he  had  acquired, 
iret  will  be  here  in  a  moment,"  the 
id. 

Inisiness,  then,  Tristram  thought.  But 
le  spoke  of  indifferent  matters,  lean- 
iard  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and 
g  idly  into  the  shadows  moving  on  the 
i-alls.  Mark  was  talking  of  Ireland. 
he  asked,  as  rich  a  land  as  it  was  said 
\nd  did  the  king  support  learning  and 
I  invite  accomplished  foreigners  to  his 
3  Tristram  returned  answers  which  he 
s  brief  and  noncommittal  as  courtesy 
.  Andret  entered.  He  walked  like  a 
an  errand,  moving  his  short  legs  pur- 
ly.  Tristram  noted  that  he  was  not 
this  short -sword. 


"If  I've  delayed    ■    i  lord    I 

he  said. 

"  No,  we've   ju  il   i  ome  in    I 

mi  aboul  l  he  com  i  in  Inland  " 

Vndrel  nodded  "  \\  halevci  we  can  learn 
of  Ireland  lin,"  he  aid 

I  i  ■■  a  land  Ilia  iogs,"  I  he  king 

said,  "il  live  \  be  I  tcr  I  han  our  would  think 
possil  il 

"Do  I  In",  build  road  i?"  \ndn 

"  I  did  not  travel  nun  h  when  I 
Tristram  said. 

"  But   il  as  man)    ,(ra  nmc  lo  the 

court  as  you've  'old  us,"  the  king  said,  "you 
must  have  heard    i  aboul  tin 

I  mean,  whether  the)   are  kept   up  oi   neg 
leclcd,  and  win!  In  i  i  he  hi  iclgi  i  are  regularly 
repaired 

"  You  know  King  Angui  i  ill  ha  ai  i  isotied 
the  south,  my  lord  \nd  it's  a  reasonable 
supposition,  I  should  ihmk,  thai  roads  be 
i  ween  gat  i  isons  anj  where  are  passable  " 

i        laughed  in  the  way  he  had  when  he 
was  approaching  sei  ious  matters  "Willi  eyes 
at   Hie  lop  o|  all  thai   length  ol  bom 
nam.  you  might  have  seen  more  Mian  von 
saw  in  Inland." 

"  I  might  have,  my  lord 

"These  garrisons,  how  arc  they  built?' 

"Round  towns."  Tristram  said,  "and  a 
camp  of  fool  soldiers  near  them." 

"  \\  hat  strength  ol  foot  ?" 

"  I  wasn't  told."  Tristram  said. 

"  I  )id  you  need  to  be  lold  '  "  Andret  asked 
him.   "I  should  have  thought   am   Cornish 
knight  on  any  foreign  soil  would  have  con 
sidered  il  his  duty  to  Irani  all  he  could  to 
help  his  own  land." 

"  Except  that  I  am  not  a  Cornish  knight ." 
Tristram  said. 

Andrei  turned  to  Mark.  "My  lord,  you 
have  done  me  the  honor  of  asking  my  advice 
m  this  mallet  of  Ireland." 

"  Let  me  hear  il ,"  Mark  said. 

".And  my  advice  is  this,"  Andrei  said 
"We  need  more  information  than  we  have; 
but  more  important  than  information,  we 
need  Lime.  We  should  give  ourselves  two 
years,  ai  least,  to  collect  money,  and  build 
boats,  and  train  more  men  i han  we  now  have 
under  arms.  Tristram  has  lold  us  enough  to 
confirm  what  we  already  knew,  that  Ireland 
will  be  anything  but  an  easy  conquest 

"l  onquesl !  "  Tristram  said.  "  Your  quar- 
rel with  Ireland  has  been  settled,  my  lord'" 

Mark  laughed  his  light,  false-merry  laugh- 
ter. "Nothing  is  ever  completely  settled 
with  Ireland.  Tristram.  We  are  only  a  little 
stronger  than  we  were  last  year.  And  last 
year  the  tax  was  demanded  of  us.  and  it  will 
be  again.  So  unless  we  want  Anguissh  lo 
march  against  us.  we  must  march  against 
him  first." 

"He  has  no  intention  of  marching  againsl 
us!" 

"That  must  be  an  opinion.  Tristram." 
Mark  said,  "since  you've  certainly  made  it 
clear  you  weren't  much  aware  of  what  An- 
guissh thinks  or  doesn't  think." 

"But  I  lived  in  his  house,"  Tristram  said, 
"and  he  is  a  -a  good  man,  and  -and 

"  I've  no  doubt  he  is  polite  enough  to  sick 
strangers  who  aren't  very  observant," 
Andret  said.  "But  he  has  never  lived  for 
long  in  peace  with  us,  and  he  never  will.  All 
the  same,"  he  went  on,  "we  aren't  in  condi- 
tion to  act  against  him  now." 

"We  shall  have  to  be  in  condition,"  Mark 
said.  "If  he  comes  on  us  before  we  come 
on  him  "  He  broke  off  with  a  restless 

sigh. 

"There  is  another  way,"  Andret  said.  "If 
we  can't  subdue  him,  why  shouldn't  we 
make  an  alliance  with  him?" 

"Bio,"  Mark  said.  "We  offered  him  an  al- 
liance eight  years  ago." 

"But  the  situation  is  different  now." 
Andret  stood  before  the  king  with  his  feet 
wide  apart  and  his  hands  on  his  hips.  "Then 
we  had  nothing  to  offer.  Now  we  have  some- 
thing of  value." 

"We  have  nothing  I  will  offer  Anguissh." 
Mark  said.  "  We  had  our  necks  in  that  noose 
for  seven  years." 

"We  have  a  marriage  for  his  daughter," 
Andret  said. 

"Oh!"  said  Mark. 


li  wasa  moment  befon    I'risli  am  il 

\nd  whni  he 
ih    the 

be  moved  from  In  i 
oh    ii    [soud   In 

horroi 

Isoud   sun  I  ihat  ' 

lion  isn't 
--I  would  love  lodi  fi  .ii  i In  m,"  Andrei 
said   "  It  is  v,  hel  h<  >  we  i  an    in  vive  and  live 
with  ihem    And   I   am  i  onlidi  i 
i  li.it    a  ol    oui    blood    and    their* 

would  end  i  i 
ud 
■  mid,"  Mi 
i  husiasm 

"  I   know   \nui    reluctance,"   Audi' 
ively,  "and   I  have  only  ad\ 
because  I  believe,  m\  deal  lord,  Ihal 
Cornwall's  happiness  arx  -  .mi." 

Mark  sal  sl  ill  a  mom.  nl     Then  In   spread 
In  -  hand  ;  in  a  geslun  of  forlorn 
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The   best  thing  to  save   for   your   old 

age  is  yourself. 

L.    S.    McCANDLESS 

in  Craig,  Colo.,  Empire-Courier 

To  take  a  great  weight  off  your  mind, 
discard  your  halo. 

SAG    KASH 

in  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  D- 

Tact  is  what  the  guy  has  when  he 
won't  change  his  mind,  but  can 
change  the  subject. 

JESS    111  Minis     JR. 
in  Dodge  Cily,  Kans.  Glob- 

The  easiest  way  to  get  into  trouble  is 
to  be  right  at  the  wrong  time. 

HOMER    D     KING 

in  Hemet,  Calif.,  News 

If  the  editors  would  tell  the  truth  in 
the  obituaries  they  write,  it  would  be 
the  most  wholesome  influence  that  I 
can  think  of  for  people  living  the 
kind  of  lives  they  should  live. 

JOHN   CREVIERE 

in  DePere,   Wis.,  Journal-Democrat 


"You've  set  a  snare  for  me,  Andret,"  he 
told  him.  "I've  been  too  clever  for  you  for 
a  do/en  years.  But  I  knew  one  day  you  would 
catch  me." 

Tristram  understood  nothing  of  the 
king's  words.  He  sat  there  trying  to  sort  out 
his  confusion,  trying  to  protect  Ins  hope. 

"Tell  me  about  the  princess."  Mark  said. 
I  le  was  looking  at  Tristram.  "  Is  she  as  beau- 
tiful a.s  they  say?" 

"She  is  more  beautiful  than  any  woman," 
Tristram  said,  "and  gentler,  and  more  cour- 
teous. And  she  is  wise  —and  kind  and  lov- 
ing. And  if  she  could  heal  the  troubles  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Cornwall,  she  would,  my 
lord.  I  can  speak  for  her." 

Mark  turned  back  to  Andret.  "There  is 
the  matter  of  The  Marhaus.  How  can  we 
compound  that?" 

"We  have  law  with  us  there."  Andret 
said,  choosing  his  words.  "Legally,  his  death 
is  not  attributable  to  Cornwall.  For  as  Tris- 
tram has  already  reminded  us,  he  is  not  a 
Cornish  knight." 

"You  have  answers  for  everything. 
Andret."  Mark  said  with  a  rather  wan  smile. 
"Well.  I  have  avoided  marriage  for  twenty 
years  because  I  thought  a  sovereign  needed 
the  freedom  a  woman's  family  is  bound  to 
curtail.  But  I  knew  this  hour  must  come. 
And  so  1  accept  your  advice,  my  lord  sen- 
eschal. Do  you  favor  tins  decision,  Tris- 
tram?" 


■i  in  him 
i  oi  uwall.  in  i  In    vain 

hei    II  could  nevei    tapper    I  ■ 
i  old  breal  I. 

I 

'.ho  can  offer   lo  la:, 
ran  offer    Qui   land  i 

not  a  rich  land,  il  i 
and  comfoi  lable  "Am  ited.  "  I  sn 

for  audience  and  lellin 

importance  to  Ixiih  ■ 
pose.  I  believe,  m  lave  an  ai 

dor  who  i-  i 

before  Kin  h." 

"You're   ihinkin  Mar!, 

Andrei  said.  "  He  knov 
and  the  pi  im 

"No,"  Tristram  said.  "  I  will 

Ireland  wit  h  this  embassy." 

"  I  le  i-  forbidden  Inland,"  I  hi 
Minified  Andret . 

"  Yes.  bui  our  letters  will  anm 
and  promise  thai  his  errand  is  a  state  errand, 
and  that  he  will  leave  when  his  busii 

'■A  e  will  ask  for  safe-conduct  for  him, 
and  swear  he  will  keep  tl 

"  I  rami":  go,"  Tristram 

"  No  one  but  Tristram  him 
troubles    with     Ireland."    And: 

linst  him  because  of  his 
battle  with  The  Marhaus.  If  we  can  persuadi 
King  Anguissh  to  receive  him  in  friendship, 
and  to  offer  him   Ireland's  forgivem 
shall  be  removing  a  cause  of  present 
menl   and  future  conflict.   Indeed."  Andrei 
lold  the  king  earnestly,  "if  Tristram  is  not 
received  and  forgiven,  even  your  man 
the  princess  may  fail  to  heal  the  enmity  be- 
ween  our  lands." 

Mark  rose  and  beckoned  Tristram  to  him 
and  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Tristrair 
looked  down  on  him  by  the  height  ol 
and  as  tin  y  confronted  each  other  he  saw  his 
uncle  with  the  painful  claritj  this  distorting 
light  and  shadow  induced.  His  nose,  and  the 
flesh  near  it.  had  coarsened  and  softened,  and 
carried  a  faint  slime.  Around  his  mouth  lay 
the  fine  wrinkles  made  by  an  habitual  over- 
expressiveness,  and  gave  his  face,  beheld  thus 
closely,  the  sad.  empty  look  of  a  mind  which 
had  wavered,  through  a  lifetime,  betwi 
wanted  choices. 

"  I  have  given  you  all  Cornwall  has  | , 
Tristram."  he  said.  "I  have  set  you  before 
old  friends,  and  provided  you  with  money 
and  rank.  For  your  mother's  sake.  I  have 
looked  on  you  as  I  might  have  looked  on  m\ 
own  son.  You  delivered  Cornwall  once.  Now 
I  ask  you  in  your  mother's  name  noi 
danger  our  hope  to  live  in  peace  with  Ireland 
by  refusing  to  take  this  embassy  and  throw- 
ing away  a  chance  to  make  your  own  accord 
with  King  Anguissh." 

"I  cannot."  Tristram  said. 

"  I  promise  you  safely.  If  your  life  were  in 
danger  I  wouldn't  allow  you  to  go.  This  is  a 
duty  of  your  blood,  Tristram." 

Desperate,  Tristram  thought,  Anguissh 
will  re/use.  He  thought,  /  need  not  reach 
Inland. 

"Will  you  go.  Tristram?" 

"I— I  must  go— if  you  make  it  a  duty,  my 
lord." 

In  the  silence  that  followed.  Andret  drew  a 
sigh.  When  Tristram  looked  at  him  he  saw 
the  knight  had  closed  his  eyes  as  a  mar 
who   was   worn   with   a   journey    and    had 
reached  home. 

(To  he  Continued) 
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My  Constipation 
worries  are 


over ! 


Mlk  of  Magnesia 
provides  better  relief- 
more  complete  relief 

than  single-purpose  laxatives  which 
have  no  effect  on  the  acid  indigestion 
that  usually  accompanies  constipation. 
For  Milk  of  Magnesia  relieves  both 
conditions.  Two  to  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  taken  at  bedtime  work  leisurely 
—  without  embarrassing  urgency.  So. 
when  morning  comes,  you  start  the 
day  feeling  wonderful.  Get  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia -the  best  laxative 
money  can  buy. 


The  convenient 

4-ounce  size 

The  economical 

12-ounce  size 55ff 

The  moneysaving 
26-ounce  size        85 f 
Also  available  in  tablet  fnim 
30  tablets  28c 


\i:\V   DIPLOMACY  IX  INDIA 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 


H.  G.  Gupta,  an  energetic,  scholarly  but 
practical  Indian  teacher,  although  convalesc- 
ing from  an  illness,  was  eager  to  go  with  us  on 
a  lour  of  the  center  and  to  explain  the  on-the- 
job  training  program  in  the  villages.  Many  of 
the  Indian  teachers  in  this  center  have 
studied  agricultural  and  public-health  meth- 
ods in  the  United  States. 

Another  drive  along  a  barely  jeepable 
road,  but  this  time  we  left  the  jeep  to  walk 
miles  across  wet  paddy  fields  into  the  more 
remote  centers.  I  followed  in  the  long  strides 
of  Gupta  and  McElroy.  Indian  farmers,  like 
country  people  the  world  over,  came  out  to 
greet  us  and  invited  us  to  have  tea  in  their 
homes.  We  stopped  to  talk  with  Singh,  who 
had  planted  half  his  field  (about  one  fourth  of 
an  acre)  with  the  new  Indo-United  States  va- 
riety, the  other  half  with  local  rice  seed.  See 
the  evidence:  better  quality  and  almost 
double  the  yield  from  the  new  strain. 

A  young  trainee  standing  nearby  nodded 
and  smiled  his  approval.  He  must  train  for 
four  months  on  the  on-the-job  plan.  Half  of 
the  time  he  studies  subjects  ranging  from 
rural  psychology  to  artificial  insemination  of 
cattle,  but  he  also  learns  to  "dirty"  his 
hands.  No  matter  what  his  caste,  he  must  be 
willing  to  demonstrate,  by  spade  and  plow 
and  muscle,  his  belief  in  the  dignity  of  labor. 
The  trainee  told  us  about  a  visit  of  a  sanita- 
tion team  from  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. He  was  especially  proud  of  the  initia- 
tive of  the  villagers. 

"The  village  volunteers  organized  them- 
selves," he  said.  "Three  times  each  home  was 
sprayed.  The  spray  must  be  heavy  enough  to 
stay  on  the  mud  walls  and  not  so  thick  that  it 
falls  off.  The  villagers  did  it  themselves." 

After  visiting  the  Bak-shi-ka-Talab  train- 
ing center,  I  still  had  seven  states  to  visit  and 
4000  miles  ot  travel  ahead  of  me  in  India,  for 
I  was  determined  to  get  away  from  the  big 
cities  and  see  what  the  people  themselves 
were  doing  with  the  aid  we  give  them.  With 
the  help  of  TCA  officials,  I  was  able  to  pro- 
cure the  use  of  a  Piper  Cub  and  the  services 
of  a  good  Indian  pilot  to  continue  my  survey 
by  air.  There  was  hardly  room  for  my  lug- 
gage and  me  in  the  tiny  plane. 

We  flew  close  to  the  vast  Gangetic  plain, 
making  a  great  loop  over  the  states  of  Pun- 
jab, PEPSU,  Uttar  Pradesh  and  Bihar.  I  c«  »uld 
see  the  dry  river  beds  that  become  raging 
torrents  during  the  monsoon  rains.  Dotting 
the  land  are  reservoirs  and  tanks  that  pre- 
serve part  of  the  precious  rain.  Added  to 
them  soon  w  ill  be  about  2000  tube  wells,  now 
being  built  with  American  financial  help. 
Each  well  must  go  down  300  feet  or  more  to 
reach  the  great  underground  water  table  fed 
by  snows  from  the  Himalayas.  Good  soil  now 
yielding  only  one  crop  a  year  will  then  pro- 
duce two  or  more  crops  annually.  Cost  to  t he- 
American  taxpayer:  $13,700,000. 

KVe  put  down  on  a  World  War  II  landing 
strip  in  Uttar  Pradesh.  A  small  truck  awaited 
us  and  we  were  off.  Along  the  roadside  are 
many  Hindu  shrines.  Almost  every  rise  in  the 
terrain  has  its  temple— a  squat  tower  that  is 
neither  a  pyramid  nor  a  cone.  When  I 
stopped  to  view  one  closely,  villagers  came 
forward  to  invite  me  to  tea  and  garlanded  me 
with  yellow  field  flowers.  To  my  deep  em- 
barrassment, a  very  old  woman  bent  over  to 
kiss  my  feet.  It  is  a  sign  of  great  respect  — 
"Takes  the  dust  off  your  feel."  my  in- 
terpreter explained. 

The  next  day  I  spent  in  the  rice  fields  about 
sixty  miles  from  the  modern  Indian  city  of 
Lucknow.  Here,  from  dawn  until  dusk, 
women  and  children  do  the  backbreaking 
planting  and  other  field  labor.  A  young 
teacher  works  in  the  fields  with  the  children 
so  that  she  can  gather  them  aside  now  and 
then  for  lessons. 

In  a  village  near  the  rice  fields  I  met  Maba 
Rau,  a  native  social  worker  trained  by  t he- 
Indian  Village  Service.  Maba's  home  is  a 
typical  cubicle  of  mud-plastered  walls  and 
dirt  floor,  with  a  small  window  high  up,  but 
t  here  is  evidence  that  she  is  achieving  a  better 
life.  She  has  a  little  courtyard  garden,  which 


adds  a  vegetable  or  two— a  cauliflower  or  an 
eggplant  -to  the  simple  Indian  cereal  meal. 
On  a  small  shelf  I  noticed  the  Frank  Laubach 
reading  primers  of  his  "each  one  teach  one" 
program  to  reduce  illiteracy. 

"Women  want  better  living,"  a  worker  in 
the  village  of  Harzda  told  me.  I  felt  certain 
the  women's  role  was  essential  to  the  success 
of  India's  Community  Development  Pro- 
gram when  I  walked  down  one  of  the  alleys 
in  the  village.  Gone  were  the  heaps  of  manure 
and  waste  usually  piled  high  against  the 
houses,  drawing  swarms  of  flies.  The  alley 
was  as  clean  as  a  freshly  swept  dooryard. 

"Our  village  has  dug  sixty  manure  pits." 
said  the  enthusiastic  Mrs.  Shyanta.  the  wife 
of  the  headman.  "That's  one  for  almost  every 
family."  She  told  me  also  that  fifteen  women 
had  joined  the  new  class  to  learn  the  alpha- 
bet. 

The  first  requirement  of  persons  from  our 
country  who  expect  to  work  successfully  in 
India  is  that  they  learn  to  like  and  understand 
these  sensitive  and  basically  charming  peo- 
ple. Most  of  our  specialists  are  competent 
and  devoted,  but  there  are  a  few,  like  the 
one  I  shall  call  Bill,  who  have  special  prob- 
lems. 

.After  eight  months  in  India,  Bill  broods 
disconsolately  as  he  remembers  the  comforts 
of  the  Middle  Western  college  town  he  calls 
home.  He  feels  that  the  Indian  officials  resent 
his  suggestions.  He  himself  resents  the  ques- 
tions they  often  pose  to  test  a  newcomer:  "  Is 
American  aid  designed  to  reduce  India  to  the 
status  of  a  colonial  possession?"  "Are 
Negroes  allowed  to  go  to  school  in  the 
United  States?" 

Worst  of  all.  Bill's  wife  hates  their  big, 
rambling  cottage,  which  seems  It  >  absorb  heat 
and  dampness  alike.  She  longs  for  congenial 
Americans  to  talk  to.  Like  all  Americans 
abroad,  they  live  under  constant  scrutiny, 
and  both  sense  an  undercurrent  of  antago- 
nism, reflecting  the  Indians'  fear  of  "strings 
attached  "  to  American  aid.  Bill  is  the  type  of 
man  who  cannot  teach  without  seeming  to 
"show  off"  American  methods.  This  is  the 
gravest  of  drawbacks  to  any  accomplishment 
in  India.  Progress  anywhere  begins  with  peo- 
ple and  grows  only  as  their  mutual  under- 
standing increases. 

In  a  splendid  Indian  commercial  airliner,  I 
flew  to  the  beautiful  city  of  Bangalore  in  the 
state  of  Mysore.  Several  of  the  World  Health 
Organization's  family-planning  centers  are 
located  in  this  state,  working  on  India's  ever- 
pressing  population  problem.  Village  women 
who  cannot  read  practice  the  rhythm  method 
of  birth  control.  They  count  the  days  on  a 
string  of  bright  green  beads,  given  them  for 
that  purpose,  instead  of  by  the  calendar. 

At  the  Bangalore  airport  I  was  met  by 
TCA's  Hans  Kardel  and  his  family— a  family 
with  great  natural  sympathy  for  the  Indian 
people  and  an  intuitive  understanding  of 
their  troubles.  Hans  is  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Mysore's  industries,  now  be- 
ginning to  add  to  the  tiny  incomes  of  families 
that  were  formerly  dependent  upon  agricul- 
ture alone.  I  visited  a  silk  factory,  and  saw 
the  ceramics,  sugar-cane  and  telephone  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  the  famous  Krishnaraj 
Sagar  Dam  with  its  gardens  lighted,  on  that 
occasion,  especially  for  me.  The  comfortable 
resort-type  hotel  there  was  indeed  welcome. 
In  the  morning  I  decided  to  breakfast  on  a 
little  balcony  outside  my  room.  "Crows! 
Crows!"  the  bearer  warned.  I  did  not  quite 
grasp  what  he  meant  in  time  to  escape  the 
oversized  black  birds  that  flew  in  and 
snatched  the  food  from  my  plate  almost  be- 
fore I  could  sit  down. 

Much  of  the  planning  for  the  progressive 
industrialization  of  the  country  is  centered 
around  the  river-valley  projects  for  irrigation 
and  power.  So  I  planned  my  next  trip  to 
West  Bengal  and  Bihar  to  see  the  famous 
Damodar  Valley  Corporation,  financed  by 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  World  Bank. 
When  my  plane  landed  in  Calcutta,  Bill,  the 
eleven-year-old  son  of  TCA  representative 
Jack  Gray,  rushed  me  through  airport  delays 
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NORTH    STAR   BLANKET  CL 


So  worm  to  wear  with  its  Milium®  linint  k 
oh-so-wonderful  Add-A-Year'  hems  thai  c  o 
extra  season's  perfect  fit.  Turquoise,  ni  ol 
flome,  coronation  blue,  apricot.  Sizes  3  i 
with  slacks,  7  to  I  4  coat  only.  About  $40. 

Matching  fabric  hat  for  sizes  3  to  14  abou  . 
BAMBURY  FASHIONS  •  520  Eighth  Ave.,  New  < 
*Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.      ©1953, Rosenblatt  &  Kor  nc 
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Callouses,  Bunions,  Sore  Toes 

Super- Soft  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino- 
pads  are  5  ways  better.  No  other 
method  does  as  much  for  you ! 

1 .  Relieve  pain  in  a  jiffy . .. 

2.  Remove  Corns,  Callouses  one 
of  the  fastest  ways  known  . . . 

3.  Stop  Corns,  Callouses 
BEFORE  they  can  develop... 

4.  Prevent  Sore  Toes,  Blisters... 

5.  Ease  New  or  Tight  Shoes. 

Get  a  box  today!  Sold  everywhere. 
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Custom  -  Made  Pers  a 

CHRISTMAS  CAF 

Limited  number  of  men  and  women  wanted  to  make  *P 
tional  profits  with  bitf  Album  presentation  of  highest  ft 
Personalized  Christmas  Cards  from  S9  to  $23  per  100.  E*  I 
designs  reproduced  with  finest  craftsmanship.  Addec  B 
with  lower-priced  "Personals"  and  biy  line  of  top-va  to 
Assortments.  Write  fully  for  samples.  WALLACE  BF  I 
22S  Fifth  Ave,  Dept.  E   303,  New  York  10,  Nei  » 
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Make  at  least  $50  showing  beauti- 
ful, new  ELMIRA  Christmas  and 
All-Occasion  Greeting  Card  Assort- 
ments—Name Imprinted  Christmas 
Cards.  Unbeatable  values.  Perfect 
hostess  gifts.  Christmas  wrappings. 
Personalized  Stationery.  Many  items 
for  children.  FREE  SAMPLES. 
Catalog  BONUS  PLAN.  NO  EX- 
PERIENCE NEEDED.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Display  ASSORTMENTS 
on  approval.    MAIL  COUPON. 

J     ELMIRA  GREETING  CARD  CO..  OEPT.  C  542,  ElMIRA,  t 

Send    free    samph  s    and    Assortments    on    appro- 


'FREE"  Fun 
Raising  Manu 
Also  on  appro* 
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1 ,1,      I  •..  11  .iii  wliu  h  delights  evei  y 
iohi  ars  it   We  losl  no  time  in  getting 
\  jei  p  true!    Ara    loadi  d    rra 
I  neans    bedrolls,    mosquito    nel  i  in 

;    flashlight  .    oaj I 

nil    ometimi      .is  m  this  case,  .1  tea 
ml  .1  brao  "i  v  u  uum  l"'1 
1/g  Halveot    il  inm  1    hi    vifi    md  Mi 
unci  jee    in  agi  ii  ultural  1  ngincer  who 
to  be  .in  mi!  it  in     Mi. lc.  went  with  us. 
e  I  [ooghlj  Rivei .  thronged  with  pco- 
ni.i        1  amels,  cars  and  carts,   we 
out  way  aero  ithi    weepin    deltasof 
igea  i"  the  fool  hill  i  of  the  ]  [imalayas. 
n.i  |. .  told  us  the  histoi  j  ol  the  fierce 
ar,  .1  small  river  but  often  .1  demon 
.  ,  ;ii  power  in  us  torrential  waters, 
ol  the  I  >amodai  have  cosl  the  lives  of 
uls    \\  1    saw    little  derelicl    villa  1 
ted  by  famine    the  dry-silt  river  beds 

ight  we  stayed  in  the  government- 

id  guesthouses,  or  daks    the  only 

•s  for  travelers  in  this  sparsely  popu- 

irea     \   daj    <>v<i    unmarked   roads 

t  us  into  Hazaribagh  ("District  of  a 

md  Tigei  :"     I  fere  white-robed  abo- 

tribes,  armed  only  with  spears  and 

lipped  with  venom,  hunt  the  royal 

tiger    Women  and  children  work  in 

arry  pits,  breaking  rock  with  small 

and  carrying  it  in  baskets  on  their 

It  would  lake  a  far  longer  account 

Ins  even  to  mention  the  highlights  of 

10-mile  round  trip. 

;n  I  finally  returned  to  my  headquar- 

\'e\\   Delhi,  my  mail  looked  like  the 

n  lore  Christmas.  So  main  invitations. 

(iy  kind  offers  of  hospitality !  But  I  felt 

l  stick  to  the  purpose  of  my  trip  and 

accept  only  a  few.  1  did  spend  a  week 

Allahabad  Institute,  the  guest  of  Dr. 

■  Azanah  and  his  wife,  Glory.  Mere  I 

I  with  young  Indian  faculty  members 

pg  on  plans  for  a  three-year  Ford  Foun- 

l  project  which  will  reach  into  400  vil- 

HowSam  Higginbottom,  the  American 

moneered  scientific  agriculture  in  India 

fifty   years  ago.   would   applaud   this 

s  week  the  Indian  Parliament,  which 
in  New  Delhi,  was  engaged  in  a  heated 
e  over  details  of  the  revised  five-year 
n  which  1  was  very  interested.  For  two 
Congress  Party  leaders  have  listened  to 
ism.  studied  early  phases  of  the  opera- 


tion ol  the  plan  and  Ii  led  to  find  ll 

to  Imam  e  it     I  hen  politil  al  Inline.  | 
and  to  a   I 
upon  the  sua  c  sol  thcii  eff< 

t  ommuni  ' 
ing    India's  unen  intellectual      I  >■ 

ii  ni  and  unresl  can  be  halted  onl\   by 

speeding  up 

programs,  and  b 

able.    Should    the    model  ale,    hard 

s  Part  \   menibei  .  fail,  the  minoi  il  v 
parties  will  have  lit  lie  chance  ol  pre' 
1  he  commun  1  ivei  1  hrow  ing  1 

In  India's  race  to  feed,  house  and  i 
hei     population,    financing    is    the 
hurdle    The  parliament  has  planned  . 
raise  three  and  three  quartci   billion  ol  the 
lour  and  a  halt  billion  dollars  needed 
are  already  burdensoim 
from   abroad     in   gifts   and   loai 
United  Stales  ( lovernment .  from  the  Rocke- 
feller and   Ford   foundations,  the  Colombo 
Plan   and    United    Nations   agencies     India 
must  have  mam  more  lai  ge-scale  pi  i\ 
vestments     such  as  the  two  large  oil  refineries 
built    largely    by    private    U.S    capital    in 
Bombay. 

I  HE    personal    interest    of    people   in   the 
United  Males  counts  heavily  in  build: 
strong  ties  India  needs  with  free  nal  0 
the  I'm  led  Mates  we  are  strengthen^ 
ties  in  main  small  ways,  but  all  ol  them  are 
important  and  can  be  enlarged.  The  Rotary 
Clubs   have   a   student  -exchan 
The  General  Federation  of  Women's  clubs 
has  a  plan  in  operation  to  bring  to  the  Unite< 
States  Indian  women  who  will  return  to  India 
as  teachers,  nurses  or  social  wol 
are  typical  projects  that   are  a  pleasure  to 
support.  Most  people  are  eager  to  understand 
India  and  to  help  her  people  understand  us. 
In  Wisconsin,  the  Council  of  Church  Women 
began  a  JoURNALS-for-India  campaign   (in 
spontaneous  response   to   Frank   Laubach's 
appeal  that  appeared  in  tl  ine  last 

January).  Any  discussion  group  01  01 
tion  can  obtain  interesting  facts  and  truly  re- 
markable films  on  India  from  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  World  Affairs  Council.  Like 
the  Jamesons  ol  N01  th  t  arolina.  who  chose 
to  be  good  neighbors  by  going  to  India,  al- 
most any  person  who  really  wants  to  can 
come  to  the  aid  of  his  neighbors  around  the 
world  just  as  he  does  those  around  the 
corner  I'm   KMI 


How  Sue  Went  to  College 
with  only  a  Hat  Box . . . 

ft  YtfWas Voted 
BestDressed  Gal 


On  Campus! 


1  hat'-  didn't 

cam  all  her  prel  t\   tilings 

with  her.  She  had  litem  sent 

to  the  Sanitone  I  h 

convenient  to  ( iampus.    Vml  so.  her 

clothes  wen-  hand-box.  fresh,  reads  to 

piil  on  w  hen  she  arrived.  ^ 

do  that.  too.  for  your  DAI  CHI  Kit. 

or  vour  S<  )\      hut  start  now  . 

then  \  ou'll  In-  11      Sue  s 

wardrobe  w  ill  be  fresh  '  I  ami 

pressed  with  no  inconvenience  to  her. 

You'll  he  sure  also  ol  getting  famous 

Sanitone  Drv  Cleaning  with 


•  Ml  dirl  removed 

•  Spot  -  pone 

•  l  olors  liriirh  t  a~  ne« 

lor  the  name  and  address  "I  tin-  Sanitone 

I )  1  \  Cleaner  in  your  college  town,  phone 

or  stop  in  at  your  own  local  Sanitone  Dn 

Cleaner.  II  you  prefer,  write  directly 

to  u.s.    \  postcard  will  do.    Mid  this 

same  plan  can  be  used  to  make  your 

vacation  trip,  any  trip  easier,  too. 


"I'm  afraid  I  math-  11  slight  miscalculation- 


I'm   not   able   to  support   a    wife   after  1 


ill: 


TO  FIND  YOUR  SANI- 
TONE DRY  CLEANER: 
Look  in  vour  classified 
hen,-  book  for  this  sym- 
ol  .  .  .  the  si^n  of  skilled 
craftsmen  using  a  new 

anil     better    kind     of     dr\ 
cleaning. 


Sanitone  Dry  Cleaning  Service 

Division  of  Emery  Industries,  Inc.,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio 
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Lere'S  the  modern,  easy  way  to  gra- 
cious hospitality.  It's  new,  delicious 
Spur  Cola  in  a  new,  economy-size  bot- 
tle and  in  a  new  Budget-Pak  carton. 
Imagine— 10  full  glasses  of  sparkling, 
lip-smacking  cola  for  only  a  few  pen- 
nies a  glassful.  No  more  cluttering  up 
your  refrigerator  with  a  lot  of  little  bot- 
tles. Just  chill  these  big,  new  Canada 
Dry  Spur  Cola  bottles  in  the  icebox. 
Uncap  one  and  you  pour  five  full 
glasses  of  wholesome,  luscious 
cola!  Keep  plenty  of  Spur  Cola 
on  hand  for  all  occasions. 


JOHNNY/ 

WHAT  ARE 

YOU  DOING? 


JUST  MAKING 

SURE  WE'LL  HAVE 

PLENTY  OF 

DEVILED  HAM 

SANDWICHES/ 


TIP: 

UNDERWOOD'S  zesty,  all  fine 
ham  flavor -a  hit  with  little  Misters 
end  Misses.  Greolforsandw.cr.es 
snacks;  a  marvelous  mixer  with 
yoor  favorite  spreads.  (Try  eggs 
*cramb|ed  a  la  UNDERWOOD. 
De-e-e-licious!) 

Underwood  Co.,     '  ^ 
72,  Mass. 


UNDERSTOOD 
DEVILED  HAM 


THE  ORIGINAL. ..ALL  FINE  HAM... 
ZESTFULLY  SEASONED 

For  86  years  America's  favorite  spread 


MAKE  THE  FINEST 
SALAD  DRESSING 

ftesf? 

in  40  seconds  £ 
ivffh 

Good  Seasons 


SALAD  DRESSING  MIXES 

AND 

MIXING  BOTTLE 


SIMPLE  TO  MIX 

Add  Good  Seasons 
Mix  —  then  add  vine- 
gar, water  and  oil 
according  to  instruc- 
tions on  the  Good 
Seasons  Mixing  Bottle. 

5   DELICIOUS  SALAD   DRESSING  MIXES 

Old  Fashion  Garlic  •  Roquefort  Type  French 
Old  Fashion  French  •  California  French 
Exotic  Herbs 
If  your  grocer  hasn't  Good  Seasons 
Mixes  and  Mixing  Bottle,  send  us  his 
name  with  25c  and  we  will  send  you  post- 
paid the  mixing  bottle  and  your  selection 
of  one  of  the  five  mixes  together  with 
Robert  Kreis'  (world-famous  chef)  40- 
page  Salad  Recipe  Book. 

Address  Good  Seasons,  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 


Good  Seasons 

The  Original  Salad  Dressing  Mixes 

ALSO  BARBEQUE  AND  SEASONING  SALTS 

AND    ITALIAN    SPAGHETTI    SAUCE    MIX 

AT  YOUR  GROCERS 


bylTiomas  L.  O'Brien 


SINCE  my  wife  is  something  of  a  local 
cooking  celebrity  in  her  own  right, 
my  own  cooking  starts  out  doubly  handi- 
capped: first,  it  is  invariably  under  com- 
parison with  hers;  and  second,  it  is  of 
necessity  conceived  and  executed  in  a 
kitchen  which  was  built  exactly  according 
to  a  woman's  tastes  and  is  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  what  /  consider  necessary  for 
proper  flights  of  culinary  imagination.  In 
revolt,  I  decided  to  specialize  in  outdoor 
cooking.  On  an  outdoor  grill  I  can  expand 
and  contrive  to  my  heart's  desire,  but 
even  out  under  the  sky  I  find  myself  con- 
fronted with  sundry  other  problems. 

Most  outdoor  cooking  results  in  dry, 
charred  meats  which  are  palatable  only 
because  one  has  developed  an  outdoors 
appetite  and  anything  that  can  be  chewed 
is  fun.  But  why  should  grilling  be  the  only 
method  of  outdoor  cooking  indulged  in  by 
the  discerning  cook?  Why  not  some 
method  which  gives  a  result  which  is  suc- 
culent as  well  as  tasty? 

Once  an  outdoor  fire  is  set  and  burning 
well,  it's  just  as  good  for  the  long  slow 
cooking  that  doesn't  have  to  be  watched 
as  an  oven  indoors— and  without  heating 
up  the  house! 

It  was  in  one  of  these  moods  that  I  dis- 
covered the  wonderful  things  that  cook- 
ing in  aluminum  foil  accomplishes.  Proper 
wrapping  gives  each  serving  an  airtight, 
attractive  little  package  of  its  own,  some- 
what similar  to  the  "en  papillote"  dishes 
of  old  New  Orleans,  which  first  gave  me 
the  idea,  and  brings  one  the  juices  and 
flavors  undiluted  with  steam  and  water. 
I  use  a  double  fold-over  at  the  ends.  Out 
here  we  call  it  the  "drugstore"  wrap.  My 
favorite  is: 

LAMB  SHOULDER 

EN  PAPILLOTE 
A  3^-pound  shoulder  of  lamb  will  cut 
into  6  good-sized  servings,  and  this  is 
what  I  usually  cook.  Have  the  butcher 
divide  it  for  you  so  that  there  is  some 
bone  in  each  piece.  Have  ready  6  sheets  of 
aluminum  foil,  15"  square.  Flour  the  lamb 
and  brown  each  piece  well  in  2  or  3  table- 
spoons shortening  or  salad  oil,  and  place 
in  the  center  of  the  sheet.  Add  a  few  vege- 
tables to  each  to  make  it  a  main-dish-in- 
a-package:  a  peeled  onion,  a  peeled  small 
potato,  a  peeled  tomato,  and  a  sixth  of  a 


good-sized  peeled  eggplant,  cut  so  it 
will  be  in  nice,  chunky  pieces.    II  eg 
plant  is  a  Hungarian  touch  —  the  N  :vi 
cooks  ha\  e  a  line  hand  \\  ith  lamb  ai 
plant.  Sprinkle  <>n  a  couple  of  table  id 
of  chopped  green  pepper,  a  little  -. 
freshly    ground    pepper,    a    sprink  . 
paprika,  a  dar.h  of  mace,  a  piece 
leaf,  and  last  of  all.  add   '4  clove  g;. id 
each    package,    having    slivered    ipiri 
paper-thin  strips.  \\  ra|>  securelj   . 
range  your  packages  fairly  close  ti   til 
in  a  shallow  baking  pan.  This  pa  agi 
wrapping  deal    needn't    be   a    last- 
affair.  I've  often  made  u|i  the  bum      I 
night   before  and  stored   them  in       I 
frigeralor.  [f  you  do  this,  dust  tin  ofl 
toes    and    eggplant     lightly    with  1101 
sodium  glutamate. 

This  can  he  baked,  covered,  in  a  ude 
ate  oven  \  erj  successfully — about  '.  6i 
at  350c  F.  —  but  it's  a  wonderful  dishike 
atop  the  barbecue  grill.  For  outdoorool 
ing  co\  er  the  top  of  the  pan  with  alui  ii 
foil  and  allow  '  2  to  :!4  hour  extra  c  kn 
time.  For  anv  of  these  dishes  tha  lai 
to  cook  a  spell,  renew  your  fire  froi  tin 
to  time  with  fresh  charcoal.  I  haveJW 
sprinkling  can  I  keep  handy.  W  h\>  ti 
flames  shoot  up  I  moisten  thenno« 
with  a  little  water. 

To  serve,  the  package  is  placed  m  ti 
plate,  the  paper  is  slit  with  a  knit  ai 
there  is  all  the  meat  and  juice  inta'  Fi 
real  appreciation.  I  serve  it  right 
grill  and  pass  a  bowlful  of  the  fol  »  1 
sauce,  which  has  been  heating  w  li  tl 
meat  cooked.  Merely  put  togethc  in 
saucepan  the  following:  I  can  tlna 
paste;  about  1 '  2  cups  water:  4  teaiooi 
Worcestershire  sauce;  I  onion,  clbpi 
fine;  1  clove  garlic,  chopped  fine;  1'  te 
spoon  each  celery  salt  and  onion  lit: 
couple  of  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  <  lr< 
pepper  to  taste.  Simmer  for  5  min  iesi 
so,  and  it  is  ready.  Nothing  fur  er 
needed  to  make  a  perfect  barbecuime 
except  a  big  green  salad,  ice  coldwi 
plenty  of  cheese  and  anchovies  in  i  ai 
a  man's-size  serving  of  blueberry  c(b" 
finished  off  with  quantities  of  good  n" 
coffee  perked  over  the  fire. 

This  is  an  Armenian  dish— Arn  liai 
are  among  our  best  cooks.  This  dis !  to 
can  be  done  on  the  kitchen  range,  b  j  th: 
method  won't  compare  to  cooking:  it 
huge  iron  skillet   over  a'  fire  ou  00: 
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\f(ir  East  Chicken,  right  oJJ  the  grill— come  ami  net  it! 


Where  your  friends  can  sit  around  and 
rarer  suggestions  as  Lo  what  should  come 
next,  and  the  best  restaurant  to  head  for 
in  case  this  thing  doesn't  work  out.  To 
serve  8  outdoor  appetites,  you  will  need  a 
really  outsize  skillet.  I  found  mine  in  an 
old  country  store,  and  it  measures  nearly 
15"  across.  If  two  regular  ones  will  (it 
your  grill,  however,  they  will  serve  just  as 
well. 

NEAR  EAST  CHICKEN 

For  cS.  buy  2  three-pound  chickens,  cul  lip 
lor  frying.  Wipe  with  a  clean  cloth.  I'ul 
2  large  onions,  peeled,  and  2  seedless 
oranges,  rind  and  all.  through  the  food 
chopper,  using  ilie  coarse  blade.  Knit  the 
chicken  thoroughly  with  Hour.  Ileal  \ 
Cup  salad  oil  in  your  skillet,  brown  the 
chicken  quickly  on  all  sides,  and  remove 
toaplate.  Now  add  Vi  cup  washed  brown 
rice  and  '  •_>  pound  nnsalted  almonds, 
blanched  and  chopped  line,  to  the  drip- 
pings in  I  he  pan  and  let  them  cook  slowly, 
stirring  occasional!)  until  the  rice  is 
golden  brown.  \dd  the  onion  and  orange 
which  you  ground.  Mix  just  a  little  and 
spread  the  mixture  out  smoothly  in  the 
pan  or  pans.  Arrange  the  chicken  on  top  of 
the rice-and -orange mixture,  add  I  'xups 
top  milk  lo  each  skillet,  if  you're  using 
two,  or  .'?  cups  in  all.  and  sprinkle  3  table- 
spoons chopped  pimtento,  '  g  teaspoon 
freshly  ground  pepper.  '4  teaspoon  dried 

ili\  me,  2  teaspoons  salt,  and  a  g I  pinch 

oj  granulated  sugar  and  a  tiny  pinch  of 
cayenne  pepper  to  each  pan,  or  double 
the  amount  for  the  big  skillet.  Cover 
closely  and  cook  on  the  grill  —  or.  if  in  a 
moderate  oven,  at  350°  F.  —  for  an  hour. 
This  will  make  8  hungry  people  happy. 
For  a  practically  perfect  meal,  cat  this 
by  candlelight  outdoors.  Have  fresh  green 
peas  to  go  with  it,  and  lavishly  buttered 
hard  rolls  heated  on  the  grill.  A  good  cole- 
slaw made  with  sour  cream  is  practically 
the  perfect  salad,  and  we  like  a  fresh 
cherry  tart  for  the  dessert  windup. 

Windsor  Acres  Swiss  Steak  is  another 
specialty  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  origi- 
nated on  my  grill,  and  I've  been  told  that 
when  the  lid  of  the  casserole  is  removed, 


the  juices  an  sniffed  clear  i«>  South  Si. 
Louis,  which  is  quite 

WINDSOR    \<  U\  s  SWISS  STEAK 

For  <i.  bin   3  1 1-  hed   round  or  wlial- 

ever  sour  butcher  sells  for  Swiss  -leak. 
cul  21  ■>"  thick.  \dd  2  pig's  feet,  which  he 
will  splil  into  3  pieces  each  for  \  ou.  \\  ipe 
beef  and  pigs  feci  with  a  damp  elolli 
and  cut  the  beef  into  serving-sized  pieces. 
Mix  '  _■  cup  Hour  with  a  good  dash  ol  sail 
and  pepper,  and  pound  il  into  the  meat, 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other  side, 
selling  the  meal  aside  for  I  .">  minutes  or 
so,  and  then  going  at  il  again  imlil  all  ihe 
Hour  is  absorbed.  I  se  the  hack  of  .1  carv- 
ing knife  or  the  hack  of  a  clca\  er  or  some 
such  instrument  for  the  pounding:  women 
always  suggest   the  edge  of  a  saucer,  but 

the  blunt  edge  of  a  chisel  1-  jusl  as  g I 

and  twice  as  handy.  Trj  011 1  a  leu  pieces 
of  beef  suel  in  your  skillet,  discard  the 
pieces,  and  brown  the  floured  heel 
quiekl)  in  the  fat.  Transfer  lo  a  good- 
sized     casserole     or     Dutch     oven,     luck 

in  the  pig"s-feel  pieces,  anil  rins 11   the 

skillel  with  '  .>  cup  vinegar  and  2  cups 
water,  scraping  all  this  juice  and  the  drip- 
pings into  the  casserole.  Sprinkle  with  a 

verj    little   cayenne    pepper.    I     leas| 

marjoram,    '  >  tcas| 1  savory.    I   onion, 

peeled  and  minced,  and  I  clove  garlic. 
also  minced.  \dd  I  dozen  small  carrots 
(rbdil  mil  of  ihe  garden,  if  you  have  one 

scrubbed  shiny.  2  cups  miishr 11-.  also 

scrubbed,  and  2  dozen  pilled  green  olives. 
Cover  closely.  Hake  in  a  slow  oven— if 
you're  using  ihe  oven— nol  more  than 
32.">     I'.,  for  ah. ml    I  hour-:  or  for  serving 

outdoors  give  il  2  hour-  in  il veil  and 

finish  <  1  f •  with  2  or  3  hours  on  lop  of  the 
grill.  Baste  every  hall  hour.  Remove  meal 
and  vegetables  to  a  hoi  platter  and  >kim 
excess  fa  I  from  liquid  in  pan.  Makegravv 
by  blending  I  cup  cold  water  with  3  table- 
spoons Hour,  adding  lo  ihe  drippings  and 
cooking  until  thickened.  Pour  over  meal 
and  vegetables.  The  finished  product  i- 
fragranl  beyond  anything  you  ever  im- 
agined, and  llingl)    tender. 

I  serve  this  with  French-fried  potatoes, 
fried  in  a  keltic  of  hoi  shortening  or  salad 


How  can  you  wash  a  pillow  and  get  it 

dry  in  minutes  ? 


It  takes  an  automatic  Gas  dryer  to  zip 

sheets,  blankets  and  pillows  through  so 
fast  you  hardly  realize  they've  been  olf  the 
beds.  It  dries  every  speck  of  wash  so 
gently,  so  fluflily,  so  smoothly  you  scarcely 
need  an  iron.  It's  twice  as  economical  per 
load  and  usually  costs  less  to  install.  See 
a  Gas  dryer  demonstrated  (like  the  revo- 
lutionary "Lo-Heet,  Hi-Breeze"  caloric 
shown)  at  your  Gas  company  or  Gas 
appliance  dealer's. 

Only  Gas 
dries  clothes  so 
costs  so  little  to  lun ! 

1 1  \s    the  modern  fuel  for  automatic  cooking . . . refrigeration . . .water-heating . . . house-heat- 

ii  -  ...air  conditioning. ..clothes-drying. ..incineration.  AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 
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ij||#Fn  hi         EAT 
HVEi    fiLL      CHI 


New  Food  Discovery  Cuts  Meat  Costs! 

GIVE  greater  tenderness  to  all  meat,  regardless 
of  cut  or  grade.  Cook  less  expensive  cuts  differ- 
(  ntly  than  ever  before.  Yes,  even  broil  round  or 
chuck  like  you  do  porterhouse! 
SIMPLY  SPRINKLE  Adolph's  evenly  on  all  sides  of 
meat.  Then  allow  to  penetrate  at  room  temper- 
ature 30  minutes  for  each  \->  inch  thickness  of 
meat  before  cooking.  Costs  less  than  a  penny  to 
tenderize  a  pound. 

APPROVED  for  advertising  by  the  American 
Medical,  Dietetic  and  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tions. Get  Adolph's  at  your  grocer's  today. 


T{-t  E    B  ORIGINAL 

MEAT  TENDERIZER 

Controlled  for  Activity,  Stability  and  Uniformity 


©Adolph's  Ltd.. 

Los  Angeles  46,  Calif. 


EVEREST  &  JENNINGS 

rJ>  WHEEL  CHAIRS 

...open  the  door 

to  independence! 

They're  comfortable, 

.         easy  to  handle, 

and  mode  stronger 

to  /ost  longer. 


CUTLERY  SET! 


fOlDS  TO       T 
10  INCHES 


.SYf  your  t/euler  fir  nr/h  for  Cttl,tlfi% 

EVEREST  &  JENNINGS 

761  No.  Highland  Ave..  Los  Angeles  38.  Calif. 


THIS  distinctive  Cutlery  Set  can  be  yours 
in  one  week !  Send  us  eight  '2-year  Luetic*' 
Home  Journal  subscriptions  at  $6.00  each  or 
six  2-year  Holiday  subscriptions  at  $8.00 
each.  All  subscriptions  must  be  sold  at  the 
full  advertised  prices  to  persons  outside 
your  home.  New  and  renewals  count. 

Write  subscribers'  names  and  addresses 
on  plain  paper  and  mail  with  full  remittance 
and  your  name  and  address  to  us.  Offer  good 
in  Continental  U.S.  only,  until  October  30, 
1953.  No  Cutlery  Sets  sold  for  cash. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION   COMPANY 

933    Independence   Square,  Philadelphia    5,  Pa. 


Savef^RUGS 


Guaranteed  by  <* 
.  Good  Housekeeping 

Your  Choice  of: 

52  lovely,  up-to-date,  solid 
and  two-tone  colors,  casual 
new  texture  blends  and  em- 
bossed effects,  leaf  and  floral 
designs,    colorful    Early 
American  and  Oriental  pat- 
terns,— regardless  of   colors 
in    your    old    materials. 
ANY   SIZE   up  to  16  ft. 
seamless,  any   length — sires 
you  can't  get  elsewhere. 
No-Risk,  Trial  Offer. 
Our  /9th  Yeor. 


FREE 


TO   EVER 
READER 


M-V 

hook  . 


lIL  this  coupon  or  a  postcard  for  f: 
nating,  new,  money-saving  Olso 
to  pages  of  Kult.s  and  model  rooms 
in  actual  colors,  'fells  how  to  get  lovely. 
deep-textured,  Reversible  liroadloom 
Hugs  at  a  big  saving  by  sending  your 
Old  Rugs,  Clothing  to  Olson  Factory. 


L.9J-.SO N  RUG  CO. 


Dept.  F-36 
Chicago  41, 


oil  right  on  the  grill,  chunks  of  French  bread 
heated  on  the  grill,  and  a  plat  ler  of  cold  toma- 
toes and  water  cress,  sprinkled  with  a  little 
orefifino.  For  dessert,  pass  a  platter  of  ice-cold 
fruit,  which  is  so  good  and  so  plentiful  during 
the  barbecue  season,  with  crackers  warmed  on 
top  of  the  grill  and  a  tray  of  assorted  cheeses, 
with  the  accent  on  Liederkranz.  We  like  hot 
coffee  best,  but  you'll  find  some  who'll  de- 
mand it  iced  if  the  day  is  hot  enough. 

This  is  a  specialty  that  I  worked  out  in 
partnership  with  an  artist  friend;  it  never 
fails  to  bring  down  the  house.  I  make  it  in  the 
preserving  kettle.  Pork  shoulder  is  very  fine 
for  it ;  but  if  it  is  available  and  you  can  afford 
it,  fresh-pork  tenderloin  is  even  better. 

(il  IA  \S  ORIKNTALK 

For  8,  buy  3  pounds  pork  shoulder  or  tender- 
loin. ( lot  it  into  nice-sized  chunks.  (This  is  one 
reason  why  I  prefer  the  fresh-pork  tenderloin: 
a  ly£"  slice  off  the  tenderloin  is  just  the  right 
size  for  a  nice  serving.)  Melt  l{f  cup  butter  or 
margarine  or  chicken  fat  in  the  bottom  of 
your  kettle,  ami  add  2  or  3  peeled  large  Ber- 
muda onions  sliced  itito  }/^"  slices.  \\  hen 
they're  just  golden,  remove  them  and  add 
the  meal,  which  has  been  rolled  in  Hour.  Let 
this  brown  pretty  thoroughly.  Now  season 
lo  taste.  It  will  take  about  I  teaspoon  salt. 
a  good  grind  of  fresh  pepper,  and  plenty  of 
paprika — at  least  2  tablespoons,  more  if  you 


can  stand  il.  Pour  2  cups  boiling  water  ov 
the  meat  and  reduce  the  heat  so  that  it  bare 
simmers.  Add  the  fried  onion.  Now  you  w 
need  about  3  pounds  sauerkraut.  Wash 
thoroughly  in  cold  water  so  that  all  t 
harsh  salty  taste  is  gone,  and  drain  we 
Lay  over  the  meat,  smooth  it  evenly  in  tl 
kettle,  and  bring  to  a  simmer  again.  In  aboi 
an  hour  the  meat  will  he  good  and  tende 
\t  this  point,  I  toss  in  3  sweet  red  peppe 
and  3  green  peppers,  seeded  and  coarse 
shredded.  Cook  another  20  minutes  or  so 
you  want  to  keep  the  peppers  firm  if  y 
can,  but  still  have  them  pretty  well  cooke 
Just  when  you're  ready  to  serve,  toss  in 
cup  thick  commercial  sour  cream  and  ble 
the  whole  thing  together  thoroughly. 

The  ideal  way  to  serve  this  is  to  rush  tli 
kettle  direct  lo  the  picnic  table  and  have  a 
assistant  right  behind  you  with  a  large  bo v 
of  freshly  boiled  noodles,  crowned  with  cris 
brown  bread  crumbs  and  a  few  blobs  < 
butler.  However,  if  your  ambition  won' 
carry  your  actions  this  far,  buy  good  ry 
bread  and  heat  it  on  the  grill.  Serve  it  hot 
Add  a  bowl  of  sliced  cucumbers  and  onion 
in  vinegar  and  top  off  with  a  cold  fruit  com 
[Kite.  Sometimes  instead  of  the  sauerkraut 
use  3  pounds  green  beans,  cleaned  and  cooke( 
just  5  minutes  or  so,  then  marinated  in  ; 
good  French  dressing.  Add  to  the  meat  in 
stead  of  the  sauerkraut,  and  proceed  as 
before. 


WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  AMERICAN  WOMEN? 

(Continued  from  Page  II) 


per  cent  man  is,  I  think,  a  figment  of  imagi- 
nation. Many  of  the  personality  characteris- 
tics attributed  to  women  are  to  be  found  in 
men.  and  vice  versa. 

One  fact,  however,  can  be  noted  from  even 
the  most  superficial  observation  of  American 
life.  Recognition  that  in  this  country  women 
dominate  men,  at  least  in  the  home,  is  re- 
vealed in  comic  strips  (usually  drawn  by 
men i.  soap  operas,  the  reportage  of  popular 
magazines,  and  responses  to  the  thousands 
of  questionnaires  with  which  social  studies 
attempt  to  establish  statistically  what  is  go- 
ing on  here.  The  most  constant  theme  of 
American  humor  is  the  docile  husband,  ab- 
solutely at  the  mercy  of  his  wife  and/or 
daughters  who  always  know  what  is  better 
for  him  than  he  does  himself. 

Whatever  father  may  be  in  his  office,  club 
or  fraternal  organization,  in  his  home  he 
plays  second  fiddle.  If  father  is  the  sole 
breadwinner,  mother  spends  the  family  in- 
come. Father  is,  in  effect,  put  on  an  allow- 
ance. American  homes  are  made  to  the  tastes 
of  women  rather  than  of  men.  The  bedroom 
shared  by  a  couple  is  distinctly  a  woman's 
room.  One  can  imagine  it  occupied  by  a 
woman  alone,  but  seldom  by  a  man  alone. 
Father's  "den"  is  seldom  father's,  but,  for 
whatever  purpose  originally  designed,  be- 
comes, in  fact,  another  family  living  or  game 
room.  Children,  if  they  exist,  dominate  the 
household  and  mother  dominates  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  social  and  cultural  life  of  the  family 
is  largely  decided  by  the  wife,  who  often 
accepts  or  rejects  invitations  without  con- 
sulting her  husband,  and  selects  the  lectures, 
plays  or  movies  he  should  see  or  hear. 

European  women  are  astonished  by  Amer- 
ican men,  who  are  "the  world's  best  hus- 
bands." The  susceptibility  of  American  men 
to  European  women,  whenever  large  num- 
bers of  them  are  stationed  abroad  as  the 
result  of  a  war,  has  often  been  presented  as 
the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Marriages  between 
American  men  and  European  women  last 
better  than  marriages  between  American 
women  and  European  men,  who  find  Amer- 
ican women  incurably  "bossy."  American 
women  are  inclined  to  be  hostile  to  their 
European  sisters  who  "aren't  sincere  with 
men  and  get  everything  by  the  indirect 
way."  (In  this  remark,  be  it  said,  there  is  an 
element  of  envy— scornful,  yes,  envy  never- 
theless.) 

That  there  is  something  profoundly  un- 
satisfactory in  the  relations  between  men 
and  women  in  America  is  proved  by  the  inci- 


dence of  divorce,  the  highest  in  the  Western 
world,  and  the  case  histories  in  the  files  of 
psychiatrists.  Economics,  of  course,  play  a 
considerable  role  in  this,  as  well  as  cultural 
patterns.  More  American  women  are  eco- 
nomically independent  than  any  other,  and 
these  do  not  have  to  endure  an  incompatible 
marriage  in  order  to  keep  a  roof  over  their  ' 
heads.  On  the  other  hand,  American  hus- 
bands walk  out  on  their  wives  oftener  than 
European  men  do,  despite  the  fact  that  ' 
American  law  and  courts  are  highly  favor- 
able to  women,  and  likely  to  award  them 
alimony  whether  they  need  it  or  not.  Love 
and  marriage  are  highly  romanticized  in 
America.  A  contract  in  advance  of  marriage 
which  settles  the  property  contributions  and 
claims  of  each  partner  is  frowned  upon  as 
"mercenary"  and  "commercial." 

Although  there  are  no  indications  what- 
ever that  Americans  are  more  monogamous 
than  other  humans,  a  deeper  sense  of  guilt 
attends  occasional  infidelities  here  than  else- 
where. This  guilt  feeling  brings  about  the 
breakup  of  families  on  grounds  that  would  be 
rejected  by  more  emotionally  mature  peo- 
ples. A  husband  and  father  of  a  family 
"falls  in  love"  with  another  woman  some 
years  after  marriage.  ,. 

An  intelligent  European  woman  would, 
lik6  any  other  woman,  suffer  from  such  a  sit- 
uation, should  she  discover  it.  But  she  would 
be  most  unlikely  to  force  a  showdown;  that, 
in  the  moment  of  her  husband's  new  passion, 
could  only  end  in  a  breakup  of  their  mar- 
riage. She  would  rather  incline  to  close  her 
eyes  to  it,  and  treat  it  as  a  temporary  aberra- 
tion that  would  not,  if  wisely  handled,  lead  a 
father  to  desert  his  home  and  children. 

Above  all.  the  "other  woman,"  if  she  had 
any  decent  instincts,  would  not  feel  herself 
justified  in  demanding  that  her  lover  desert 
wife,  home  and  children  to  marry  her.  The 
American  woman's  notion  that  every  illicit 
love  affair  must  be  made  legitimate  at  no 
matter  what  cost  to  others,  and  the  Amer- 
ican man's  notion  that  he  must  marry  and 
"make  an  honest  woman"  of  every  lady 
whose  charms  attract  him,  is  a  perverted 
remnant  of  an  otherwise  unhonored  puritan- 
ism,  which  seeks  to  absolve  while  compound- 
ing guilt  by  a  series  of  marriage  licenses. 

Every  marriage  will  go  on  the  rocks  if. 
above  and  beyond  sexual  interest,  there  does 
not  exist  mutual  respect,  tenderness,  ap- 
preciation, tastes,  the  pleasure  of  doing 
things  together,  ease  with  each  other.  Every 
good  marriage  is  a  kind  of  erotic  friendship. 
But  we  are  just  lying  to  ourselves  if  we  foster 
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Save  <>n  soft  drinks.  A  5( 
package  oi  Kool-Aid  makes 

2   quarts.    Children    love    il. 
Keep    in    Ice   imx    by   the 

pile  her  lull    Six  delicious 
flavors.  BUY  SIX  and  SAVE! 
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GIVEN  TO  YOU! 


ITS  EASY  TO  GET  YOUR 
2'  j-QT.  C010RE0  ALUMINUM 
BEVERAGE  PITCHER 
So  Easy    -   Sell   only   9  tubes  of 
wonderful  Genevieve  Bedford's 

Creme  Shampoo.  Each  large  5-oi.  tube  sells  for 
only  89c.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  and  sales  as- 
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the  illusion  thai  in  tin  .1  marriage 

husband  1  ill  likeli 

hood    be   |X)\verfully   attracted    to   anothei 
mate  The  tesl  ol  a  mai 
ippi  11      1 1 
mistake  in  Hie  fn 
ii"  deep  compatibility,  ihe  couple  will,  m 

probability ,  breal  upal  11 
if  tins  is  nol  ihe  case,  and  the  nil,  ml.  .1  pari 
nei  doe    nol   behave  In  >lericall: 
are  in  i  11   lui  ibancl  (01 

eventually  come  home  il  I 
assume  thai   the  incident   would  be  cpiiel  ly 
buried. 

I  know  "i 
vived  such  1 1  isi  s  through  the  deep  low  and 
sell  1  onlrol  ol  the  offended  pai 

Hut   this  is  not   the  usual   Ann  1  ii  an  re 

spouse   lo   such   CI  ISCS      11m     U!  ual     \ 

response  subverts  real  values  Married  love 
must  h  |i   ,s  much 

more  than  "sex,"  which  is  one  (,|  ihe  more 
common  commodities.  Inability  lo  make  ihe 
differentiation  deepens  ihe  unhappiness  ol 
both  American  men  and  women. 

In  this  age  ol  woman's  emancipation, 
American  women,  ihe  mosl  emancipated, 
fail,  perhaps  more  than  others,  to  face  cer- 
tain lads  about  their  femininity.  One  fact  is 
that  woman  is  thai  hall  ol  ihe  human  race 
more  restricted  in  personal  liberty,  I'nless 
children  are  lobe  incubated  in  tesl  lubes  and 
reared  in  state  institutions,  againsl  which 
every  feminine  instinct  revolts,  women  will 
never  have  as  much  freedom,  or  ihe  same 
kind  of  freedom,  as 
men.  ( )ne  cannol  gel 
around  the  fact  thai  a 
child  is  begotten  lu- 
lls lather  m  a  lew  sec- 
onds, but  must  becar- 
1 11  d  by  us  mother  for 
nine  months;  that  Us 
mother  is  thereaftei 
ils  natural  source  of 
nourishment  lor  some 
months  more,  and  ils 
intimate  guardian 
and  protectoi  lor  al 
least  several  years.  A 
woman  with  children 
is  "lied  down." 

Of  course  nearly  every  human  being  is  tied 
down  one  way  or  another.  Men  by  their 
jobs,  ambitions  and  the  needs  of  their  fami- 
lies. Freedom  is  never  absolute,  but  relative. 
Freedom  of  choice  involves  living  with  one's 
choice.  Hut  men  have  greater  freedom  of 
choice,  in  fact  and  emotionally.  They  can 
choose  a  career  and,  given  a  fair  break,  slick 
to  it,  uninterrupted  by  pregnancies,  child- 
birth and  child  caring,  the  "other  job"  that 
women,  however  gifted  and  independent 
they  may  be.  cannol  avoid  without  sacrific- 
ing an  essential  part  of  themselves. 

A  woman  with  a  career  can  revolt  against 
this  division  of  herself  as  a  separate  indi- 
vidual person  and  as  a  race-bound  mother. 

She  often  does,  sometimes  consciously  and 
radically  solving  ihe  dilemma  by  rejecting 
motherhood,  and  thereby  rejecting  real  mar- 
riage. Tlie  price  is  high.  No  man  has  to  give 
up  being  a  complete  male  m  order  to  be  a 
full-time  concentrated  artist,  engineer,  exec- 
utive or  worker.  But  the  woman  who  is  tal- 
ented and  intellectually  equipped  for  a  de- 
manding art  or  profession  is.  if  she  be  fully 
feminine,  lorn  between  two  functions.  The 
feminist  movement  never  really  laced  up  to 
this  fact.  Neither  do  all  the  bills  of  rights, 
which  pretend  to  guarantee  women  equal 
freedoms,  as  though  lads  of  nature  could  be 
overcome  by  liat. 

If  a  professional  woman  is  successful 
enough,  she  may  solve  her  dilemma  by  em- 
ploying another  woman  to  care  tor  her  child 
or  children.  Hut  where  is  she  to  find  a  woman 
for  a  lesser  wage  than  her  own,  who  can  or 
will  give  her  child  and  her  household  the  care 
and  attention  she  would  give  them  herself? 
In  America  today  she  can  hardly  find  such 
a  person.  The  woman  in  the  office  is  there- 
fore perpetually  of  divided  mind.  Her  thoughts 
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make  n   up  lo  the  <  hild, 
i  i  indulgini 
Or,   I 

(  hild,    she    lend      UIH  ol 
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chllhn. 
nol  won 
with  Ihe  In. 

»*  <i\ir  n   who  are  p 
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inled  to  no  one  i  I  e,  often 

find  ii  ird  lo  live  as 

"dependents."   This 

"occupation  hou 
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Aparl  from  that,  ihedesire  loean 
■  y  deep  in 
have  ever   known   economic   independence. 
Either  they  hate  Lo  spend  their  husbands' 
on  themselves,  ind  a   false 

luxury  ol  sell  or  they  spend  n  ex- 

antly,  laking  a  revenge  ol  which  they 
arc  entirely  uni  onscious.  More  man  i; 
am   told,   break    up  over   the   question   of 
money  than  over  infidelil 

I  here  is  anothei  consideration  lha 
lies  women  who  possess  salable  skills  which 
rusl  with  disuse.  The 
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Johnny  had  asked  so  many  questions 
that  his  father  had  run  out  of  pa- 
tience. "Look  here,"  he  said,  "didn't 
you  ever  hear  of  the  little  boy  who 
asked  so  many  questions  that  he 
turned  into  a  question  mark?" 

Johnny  thought  for  a  minute. 
"Daddy,"  he  asked,  "how  did  he 
keep  the  dot  under  himself?" 


woman  who  Ion 
[lends  hei  i 
panties  finds  n   hard 
back  into  the 
V\  hal  hap- 
il    her  husband 
dies    or   leaves   her? 
Or   if   a   long   illness 
interrupts  his  salary?  I 
Such   considerations,  I 
in  a  highly  compel  i-  > 
Live  society,  lead  her 
to  hold  on  to  a  job 
when  she  knows  that 
her  family  life  suffers 
from    her    doing    so. 
She  finds  herself  cheating  her  family,  out  ol  a 
desire  to  protect  it. 

Neither  businesses  nor  schools  are  run  to 
suit  the  hours  of  the  working  mother.  Women 
teachers  can  adjust  their  hours  to  those  of 
i  heir  school-age  children  and  are  usually 
happy  and  successful  teachers.  Women  writers 
and  artists  have  been  happy  wives  and  moth- 
ers because  they  can  work  under  their  own 
roofs.  The  same  is  true  of  women  physicians, 
with  offices  in  their  own  homes.  Women.  I 
have  found,  can  stand  more  distraction  than 
men,  interrupting  their  work  to  cook  a  meal 
or  pick  up  the  baby,  and  going  back  to  it 
quite  calmly. 

Hut  even  washing,  ironing  and  dress- 
making have  gone  into  laundries  and  fac- 
tories, and  the  poor  widowed  mother  can 
rarely  support  her  children  even  with  such 
work,  while  keeping  them  at  her  side. 

I  have  wondered  why  a  great  deal  of  office 
work,  such  as  typing  and  correspondence. 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  done  by  capable 
women  picking  up  and  returning  the  work  to 
the  office,  but  performing  it  at  home.  Or 
why  businesses  employing  scores  or  hun- 
dreds of  women  do  not  establish  nursi 
which  working  mothers  can  brum  their  small 
children.  And,  above  all.  why  women  with  all 
their  political  and  economic  power  cannol 
force  from  society  more  consideration  of  then- 
own  special  problems. 

Everyone  would  be  happier  if  they  did. 
not  least  of  all  men,  upon  whom  the  frustra- 
tions of  women  inevitably  rebound.  The  un- 
solved problem  of  the  married  woman  who 
is  also  a  working  mother  in  a  world  based  on 
division  of  labor  is  a  social  and  economic- 
gain  to  only  one  class  of  our  society  — the 
psychiatrists. 

That  psychiatrists  flourish  in  America 
from  the  pockets  of  women  patients,  as  they 
keep  fleeing  home  to  tier  children.  She  may  do  nowhere  else,  shows  that  whether  or  not 
suppress  them  successfully  to  concentrate  on  there's  anything  wrong  with  American  women, 
her  work,  but  she  cannot  successfully  repress  their  environment  is  not  yet  adjusted  to  their 
the  emotions  involved.  They  produce  a  per-     needs.  the  end 
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(Continued  from  Page  5iJ 

Katherine  came  down  the  suiirs,  slowly, 
her  hand  on  the  banister.  Fen  bent  scowling 
over  his  laces,  but  Richard  looked  at  her 
fondly  In  spite  of  his  wish  to  have  this  thing 
over,  he  was  glad  that  she  was  here,  still, 
where  she  always  was.  where  she  belonged, 
holding  them  all  together.  "I  brought  you 
that  can  opener  you  wanted  this  morning," 
he  said,  as  one  offering  orchids. 

A  lew  minutes  later  they  sal  down  to  sup- 
per    Richard.  Katherine.  Katie.  Fen.  There 


were  white  candles  on  the  table.  Talk, 
over  the  pot  roast  which  was  succulent  and 
steaming,  touched  the  interesting  possibili- 
ties that  Dickie,  who  had  been  put  to  bed, 
might  be  coming  down  with  a  cold;  that 
Katie's  grade  at  school  might  be  putting  on 
a  play;  and  that  the  driving,  from  all  radio 
reports,  might  be  the  worst  of  the  winter. 

"Let's  not  drive  anywhere  tonight,"  said 
Richard,  catching  Katherine 's  eye  across  the 
candles.  He  smiled  at  her.  "O.K.?" 

"O.K.,"  she  said  faintly. 

When,  during  the  chocolate  pudding,  she 
excused  herself  from  the  table,  they  were  all 
tense  with  apprehension. 


"Don't  slouch  that  way  over  your  food," 
said  Richard  sharply  to  his  son. 

"I  don't  slouch,"  said  Katie,  "do  I, 
daddy?" 

"You  make  me  sick,"  said  Fen  rudely  to 
his  sister. 

"You  make  me  sick." 

They  were  all  listening  to  know  where 
Katherine  went.  Would  she  go  upstairs? 
What  was  she  doing?  She  did  not  go  upstairs; 
she  came  back  in  a  minute,  sat  down  and  ate 
a  spoonful  or  two  of  chocolate  pudding.  But 
after  supper,  when  the  children  had  dis- 
appeared, she  said  to  Richard,  "It's  terribly 
tactless  of  me,  darling,  with  the  roads  so  bad 
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and  all,  but  I'm  afraid  we'd  better  go  to  the 
hospital.  My  bag's  all  ready.  Will  you  call 
Pat?"  Pat  was  the  doctor. 

The  news  spread  through  the  household. 
"Are  you  going  to  the  hospital  to  have  the 
baby?"  wailed  Katie.  Something  was  hap- 
pening to  her  mother  in  which  she  had  no 
part,  no  say.  She  was  no  longer  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  the  world;  something  else— 
maybe  another  brother— was  important. 
"You  have  me  a  little  sister,  won't  you, 
mommy?"  she  said  in  a  voice  positively 
threatening  and  burst  into  doleful  tears. 

"Katie,  stop  upsetting  your  mother." 

Katie  stamped  upstairs;  she  was  not  even 
going  to  say  good-by;  she  was  going  to  tell 
Dickie  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  the  baby 
any  more  and  make  him  cry.  It  was  the  only 
thing  which,  conceivably,  could  make  her 
feel  better.  She  was  going  to  take  his  dog 
away  from  him,  too,  and  tell  him  Lulu  was 
too  dirty  to  take  to  bed  with  him.  But  Dickie 
was  asleep,  Lulu  beside  him,  his  soft  little 
hands  palms  up,  his  thumb  which  he  had 
caught  in  a  door  looking  pitiful  in  a  dirty 
little  white  bandage  like  a  cap.  She  could  not 
bear  to  wake  him— even  that  solace  was 
denied  her;  she  went  and  sat  alone  on  the 
top  step,  close  against  the  wall. 

Fen  had  undergone  a  metamorphosis.  See- 
ing his  mother's  face  suddenly  white  and 
strained  — the  face  which,  in  spile  of  her 
shortcomings,  he  loved  more  than  anything 
in  the  world— he  ran  upstairs  for  her  bag  (he 
had  known  where  it  was,  all  right)  and, 
dropping  on  one  knee  beside  her,  buckled  on 
her  stadium  boots.  "I  belter  go  with  you, 
dad,"  he  said,  not  wanting  to,  "and  if  you 
get  stuck  in  the  snow  or  skid  or  something, 
I  can  shovel  out." 

"Thanks,  Fen,  you  better  stay  here  and 
hold  things  together,"  said  his  father.  "We'll 
get  on  all  right;  the  roads  are  pretty  well 
sanded." 

His  mother  cupped  his  chin  in  her  hand 
and  looked  into  his  eyes.  He  was  her  first- 
born, nothing  could  ever  take  the  place  of 
that,  and  suddenly  he  knew  it.  "Good-by, 
sweetie,"  she  said,  her  lips  trembling. 

She  threw  a  kiss  to  Katie,  huddled  desper- 
ately up  there,  half  out  of  sight,  and  told 
Annie  Malone,  their  maid,  who  was  holding 
her  fur  coat,  what  to  do  if  Dickie  developed 
a  cold  and  what  fruit  to  have  for  breakfast. 
She  went  out  to  the  car,  which  Richard  was 
warming  up,  and  he  and  Fen  tucked  a  robe 
around  her. 

"I  hope  it's  a  boy,  that's  one  sure  thing, 
mother,"  said  Fen  loudly.  Now,  whatever 
happened,  she  would  know  she  was  pleasing 
someone.  He  could  not  help  being  a  little 
glad  that  this  was  happening  on  a  week  end, 
though— on  Friday  night— so  it  would  all  be 
in  the  past  when  school  started  on  Monday. 

Katie  burst  out  the  door,  flew  through  the 
snow  and  burrowed  into  her  mother's  arms. 
"Good-by,  mommy,"  she  sobbed  and  added 
politely,  in  a  gulp,  "have  a  lovely  time." 

Richard  headed  the  car  carefully  toward 
the  state  road.  "You  all  right,  dearest?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  uncertainly,  "but  I  don't 
feel  the  way  I  usually  feel;  I  feel  as  if  I  might 
be  going  to  faint." 

He  was  terrified,  he  could  feel  his  scalp  ac- 
tually freeze.  He  covered  her  hand  with  his, 
on  her  knee,  and  squeezed  the  life  out  of  it. 
"Let  me  know  if  you  want  to  stop.  Hold  on 
just  a  few  minutes  longer."  he  implored; 
"we'll  be  there  in  no  time." 

She  could  not  bear  to  frighten  him  and 
turned  back  to  the  usual.  She  felt  better 
now  she  had  shared  her  worry.  "I  forgot  to 
tell  Annie  that  if  Dickie  shows  any  signs  of 
getting  croup,  she  ought  to  call  Doctor 
Sewall." 

"I'll  tell  her.  Don't  worry.  I'll  be  around 
this  week  end  anyhow." 

"Try  to  comfort  Katie,  darling.  What 
made  her  act  like  that?  She  wasn't  that  way 
when  Dickie  was  born,  she  was  terribly  happy 
and  excited  and  proud.  Remember?" 

"She's  all  right.  How  do  you  feel?" 

"The  nearer  we  get  to  the  hospital,"  she 
said,  comforting  him,  "the  better  I  am.  Like 
the  dentist." 

Richard  concentrated  on  his  driving— go- 
ing fast  enough  to  get  there,  not  fast  enough 
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l'lir\  passed  a  cai  thai  had  si  id 
M  and  laj  on  it  i  lide  in  I  hi 
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I  lurse  looked  at   Kathei  ine.  "  Would 

a  wheel  i  hail 
I  ivens,  no,"  said  Richard,  aghast  at 
I    .in  invalid  out  ol  her     birth  was  a 
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■  l  the  wheel  chair,  and  the  minute  Kath- 
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lie  knew  he  had  relinquished  hei 
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■  us  value  was  nuisance.  For  the  fourth 
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ars  ol  r<  pon  iibility,  spiritual,  disci- 
I  and  financial  is,  during  the  birth  of 
el  ud,  an  outcast.  A  friend  of  his  felt  so 
ii  h  about  ii  that  he  would  not  go  to  the 

I   ilwith  his  wile  when  his  children  wire 
.i   he  kepi  out  of  the  way  until  it  was 
i  u  said everybodj  liked  it.  But  Richard 
!    not  summon  the  hardihood  for  that, 
i  herine,  once  in  the  chair,  yielded  up 
native.  From  now  until  it  was  over, 
i    he  baby  was  on  her  arm.  she  would  do 
I  dial  she  was  told  to  do.  by  her  body, 
I  'doctor,  by  the  nurse.  Everything  was 
i  able.  The  chair  rolled  inevitably  down 
jrridor,  rolled  into  the  elevator  (with 
rd,  looking  miserable,  in  tow),  rolled 
another  corridor,  turned  in  a  door  and 
once  again,  was  the  high,  white,  turned- 
bed  with  the  sheets  so  incredibly  tight, 
lg  to  receive  her.   Another  nurse  look 
and  closed  the  door,  with  Richard  out- 
fit, "Come  back  in  a  few  minutes,  dar- 
'  said  ^Catherine's  faint  voice. 

VNSTAIHS  he  encountered  Pat  Irwin,  the 
pologist  and  Ins  friend,  covered  with 
.  Pat  said,  stamping  his  feet  and  rallying 
aid  with  a  smile,  "No  lit  night  lor  man 
ast."  1  fe  clapped  Richard  on  the  shoul- 
!Cheer  up.  Katherine  has  her  babies  like 
work.  Sit  down  in  there  and  read  Field 
Stream." 

ockwork.  There   was  nothing   to  it,  of 

se,  Richard  told  himself;  he  might  as 

settle  down  for  a  pleasant  evening.  He 

imbered  thai  Katherine  had  said  some- 

g  about  calling  Fen  and  letting  him  know 

had  got  there  all  right  and  he  had  said 

as  a  good  idea.  He  wasn't  going  to  call 

though.  He  wasn't  going  to  call  any- 

|,  or  get  in  touch  with  anybody;  he  was 

g  to  live   with   himself  until  after  his 

1  was  born.  When  they  entered  the  hos- 

I.  when  that  heavy  outer  door  had  si- 

y  closed  behind  them,  it  had  shut  out, 

always  did,  anything  outside.  Nothing 

;ed  except  an  extraneous  world,  outside 

door.  His  world  was  inside,  his  world 

the  hospital. 

irst  he  would  go  upstairs  again  and  see 
herine.  He  heard  unsteady  laughter  in- 
the  door.  "Miss  Jones  and  I  think  we'd 
tr  have  twins,"  Katherine  said  to  him, 
ing  very  white  and  big-eyed;  "that  will 
se  everyone."  She  was  in  the  wheel  chair 
a.  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  wearing  the 
lital  Johnnie  —which  he  hated— a  pillow 
er  back.  He  followed  her  up  to  the  de- 
y  room.  He  felt  more  or  less  at  home  in 
hospital,  since  this  was  his  fourth  child 
Pat  Irwin,  the  doctor,  was  his  friend. 
.  no  one  had  any  use  for  him,  there  was 
ilace  for  him  and  he  was  made  to  feel  it. 
ienly,  without  quite  knowing  how  it  had 
e  about,  he  was  on  one  side  of  the  closed 
'  and  Katherine  was  on  the  other. 

fter  his  parents  had  gone  Fen,  in  spite  of 
disapproving   Annie,   made   himself  a 


huge  pot  roa  I  andwich,  filled  a  sou))  plati 
with  cold  cereal  and  what  ol  the 

whippi  d  crea      Iron    ' !     i    »  olale  pudding, 
•  ii  into  the  livii  i  lc  turned  on 

the  radio  and,  Ins  repast  at   hand, 
down  tq  read  The  Three  Mu  ki  Ii  never 

oi  c id  to  him  thai  In  i  falhi ghl  call; 

a1i.ii   tin      were  doin 

I  Ii  father  would  let  him  know  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  would  is  he  had  planned 
and  nevei   mention  the  baby  unli 

Led  him  aboul  il,  when  he  would  say, 
0        re,  it's  a  boy    oi  gii  1  oi   v.  ha  i 
was     ii  popped  lasi  night. 

Katie  had  ion,  forlornly  up  to  the  liny 
room  that  was  goin  to  bel  mp  to  the  new 
baby.  She  tried  to  imagine  a  baby 
that  ruffly  bassinet,  a  baby  looking  not  in 
the  least  like  I  >i<  kie,  but  like  a  doll,  with 
golden  curls  which  Katie  could  brush  and 
tie  up  with  ribbons  "  ||  you're  a  boy,  I'll  kill 
you."  she  said  to  the  bassinet  and  fell  belief. 
\\  hen  Annie  called  thai  she  was  going  to  mix 
some  icebox  cookies  and  Katie  could 
the  nuts,  the  little  girl  Hew  downstairs,  com- 
pletely happy. 

I  )ickie,  half  wakened  by  the  noise,  opened 
his  eyes,  said  "Mommy,"  felt  for  Lulu,  found 
him  and  went  to  sleep  again, 

Work,  work  all  the  time,  Annie  thought, 
irhat'll  it  be  ivilh  another  one,  and  her  mind. 


HUSBAND 

Home  ownership  by  average  persons 
is  a  modern  development.  Peasants 
lived  in  cottages  that  belonged  to 
their  masters.  There  were  a  few  yeo- 
men who  belonged  to  the  freeholder 
class,  entitling  them  to  own  a  home 
and  a  few  acres  of  land.  From  hus 
(house)  and  bunda  (owner),  such  a 
person  was  called  a  husband. 

Since  a  husband  occupied  a  status 
far  above  that  of  a  serf,  ambitious 
mothers  were  eager  for  their  girls  to 
win  husbands.  By  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  title  came  to  stand  for  any 
man  joined  to  a  woman  in  marriage  — 
whether  a  homeowner  or  not. 

WEBB    B.   GARRISON 

even  as  she  screwed  the  grinder  to  the  shelf. 
explored  the  possibility,  growing  more  re- 
mote each  year,  of  a  home  of  her  own  w  uh  a 
red-haired  man-  something  like  the  man 
who  came  every  Friday  to  collect  the  trash 
at  the  head  of  it.  "Use  the  yellow  bowl  now, 
and  not  the  red  one,"  she  said  to  Katie,  de- 
termined to  put  her  mark  on  something. 
striving,  like  all  of  them,  to  keep  her  precari- 
ous individuality  intact. 

Whenever  a  nurse  passed  the  door  of  the 
lounge,  or  looked  inside.  Richard  was  alert. 
The  night  was  half  gone  when  one  finally 
crossed  the  room  and  sought  him  out.  "Mr. 
Fellowes?  You  have  a  beautiful  little  girl." 
she  said,  "seven  pounds  two  ounces." 

"  Is  everything  all  right?"  he  asked  husk- 
ily, unable  to  move. 

"Everything's  fine,"  she  said  as  an  angel 
with  tidings  of  great  joy,  "couldn't  be  bet- 
ter." A  slow  smile  dawned  on  Richard's  lace. 
anxiety  fell  from  him,  he  wanted  to  clasp  her 
trim  white  waist  and  waltz  around  with  her. 
he  wanted  to  give  her  presents  flowers, 
fruit,  a  string  of  pearls.  "I  think  you  can  go 
up  any  time,"  she  said. 

As  he  waited  outside  the  delivery  room— 
Katherine's  room,  where  he  had  expected  to 
rind  her,  was  empty— a  nurse  shot  past  him. 
As  she  opened  the  door  he  had  a  look  inside. 

The  pallet  where  Katherine  lay  was  a 
shambles— good  heavens  were  they  butcher- 
ing her?  -  there  was  an  air  of  tense  activity  in 
the  room,  it  seemed  full  of  masked  white- 
coated  figures.  The  masks,  and  the  silence 
and  the  activity,  gave  it  a  demoniacal  air.  His 
knees  buckled  under  him.  1  le  could  only  rec- 
ognize the  gynecologist,  his  friend,  by  his 


long  while  Ii  .     ( >ni  "i  tin 
waid   him     a   nurse,    "Sin  '.   had   a 
hi  moii hage     pli  ase     wail     out 
•I  him  out . 

Richard  wailed,  lie  did  not  dare  force  his 
way  into  that  hot,  Blcrile,  white  moving 
plai  i     ">  ei  he  fell  he  belon  \\  hal 

were  lh(  'i  had  hap 

I  id  ii|Kjii  him  thai  I  Ins 
i  lot  kwoi  I. .  thai  and  always 

.'.a  .  no  mat  ler  what  scieni  e  did  foi   n     a 
drama  ol  lift  and  death    Life  and  d< 
bat  i  le    A  lerrible  battle  where  one  pi 
Kai  In  i  ine,  hi     Katherine     had  lo  Ii 
alone, 

A  nurse  can  ying  a  bundli 
anothei     d(xn     the  room.    She 

seemed  sin  p  ei   him.  "Oh  '   '• 

Mi     Fellow*        I  Ins  is  little  Miss  Fellowes 
i  l  i   booful   gii  I  "   She  dn  w    hack    the 

Canton-flannel  blankel    from  the  pui 

•  I  the  newly  born. 

Kn  haul  glanced  at  it  aln  hatred. 

"How's     her     mother'''"     he    shot     at     her 
"  What 's  gone  wn 

"Why,  nothing  everything's  perfect," 
the  mu  si    told  him, 

"She's  having  a  hemorrha 

"Oh     I   didn't   know."  She  paused,  un- 
certain; I  hen.  wrapping  the  baby     the  un- 
expectedly unwanted  baby     up 
turned  and  disappeared.  The  act  had  tailed. 

KlCllARD  had  difficulty  in  breathing.  This 
he  could  not  stand.  He  dropped  down  on  a 
while  stool,  then  shot  up  as  the  delivery- 
room  floor  opened  and  Pat,  the  doctor,  came 
out  1  le  was  wearing  a  round  white  cap  that 
covered  even  his  ears  and  was  but  ion: 
cuffs  of  a  fresh  white  coat . 

"Sin's  all  right.  Richard."  he  said.  "Sorry 
this  had  lo  happen,  but  she's  all  right  Shi 
had  an  unexpected  hemorrhage,  it's  just  one 
ol  those  things.  We're  giving  her  a  transfu- 
sion." 

"A  transfusion?"  Was  this  a  last  resort? 

"It's  -purely  routine.  She's  been  a  little 
anemic  with  this  baby,  anyhow.  It  will  do 
d.  Everything's  all  right." 

"You  swear  everything's  all  right?" 

"  Yes  I  pledge  you  my  word.  You  can  see 
her  m  a  few  minutes.  Pull  yoursell  together, 
man."  He  patted  Richard's  shoulder  gently. 
"Go down  to  the  cafeteria  and  get  yoursell  a 
cup  of  coffee.  You  l(x>k  worse  than  she  does. 
She'll  soon  be  planning  your  trip  to  the 
Sportsmen's  Show." 

Back  in  her  room,  alone  a  few  minutes 
with  her  baby,  Katherine  lay  exhausted. 
Richard  had  come,  bent  above  her  and  gone. 
The  baby  lay  in  the  crook  of  her  arm  wrapped 
in  whitest  cotton  flannel  "Wrapped  in 
white  samite";  where  had  she  read  that? 
only  her  tiny  lace  visible;  she  looked  both 
helpless  and  wise.  Only  a  baby  is  like  that  — 
when  the  old  become  helpless,  they  lose 
tatter  all  their  years)  that  look  of  wisdom. 
When  the  nurse  came  back.  Katherine  asked 
to  see  the  baby's  feet;  they  were  pitiful,  so 
small  — where  would  they  lake  her?  She 
covered  them  with  her  hand— they  were 
even  cold  -warming  them.  The  nurse  took 
the  baby  away.  The  next  time  she  came. 
Katherine  would  feed  her.  but  now  she  had 
no  responsibility  for  her.  Nor  anyone. 

She  passed  her  hand  over  her  deflated 
bod\.  She  fell  wonderfully  light,  as  if.  with- 
out an\-  effort,  she  could  float  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing. To  the  sky.  And  away.  She  turned  her 
head  toward  the  window.  In  front  of  it  stood 
a  lamp,  a  black  metal  stand,  a  graceful  stand. 
with  a  white  shade.  It  seemed  part  of  the 
design  outside  the  window— the  bare  black 
branches  of  a  tree,  limned  with  snow.  She 
was  pleased,  as  if  her  room  were  outd(x>rs. 
part  of  the  growing  tree.  What  was  outside. 
what  was  inside?  The  bureau  was  empty,  no 
flowers  had  come.  Nothing  intruded  here,  not 
even  somebody's  thought  of  her.  expressed 
in  flowers.  In  a  few  hours  they  would  have 
her  — allot" them:  Richard.  Fen.  Katie.  Dickie, 
the  new  baby.  Her  friends.  Each  of  them 
wanted  her  for  his  own.  She  closed  her  eyes, 
feeling  light,  without  pain, deliciously  di 
For  a  lew  hours,  closed  in  this  lovely  flower- 
less  loom,  she  belonged  only  to  herself. 

THE  END 


NANTUCKET   PIECES 
NOW   AVAILABLE 
IN   OPEN   STOCK 


Com  posi  .'in  o  v,  n  provincial 
oom,  game 
room,  sun  porch  oi  den  with  beautiful 
NaNTUCKEI  pieces  in  American  Pro- 
vince Maple  by  I  Nantuckei 
pieces  have  a  timeless  charm 
love  to  live  with  through  the  years. 

•  Available  in  two  finishes:  (lid  World, 
or  conventional  Maple.  See  the  matth- 
les,  loo.  at  youi  favorite  furni- 
ture oi  departmcnl  sti  .  if  not 
available,  write  us  for  name  of  nearest 
dealer,    \ddrcss  Dcpt.  till 


Comfortoble  Sofa  Bed 


3-Cushion  Settee 


*      -  t 

Graceful  tove  Seat 


Stately  Wing  Chair 
(Platform  Rocker  available) 


Cocktoil  Toble 


tamp  Table 


Step  Table 


Look  for  this  booklet- 
tag  when  you  shop. 
It  is  your  guide  to 
genuine  American 
Province  Maple  by  Fox 


FOX    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

ROME,  GEORGIA 
America's  largest  manufacturer  of 
Maple  and  Oak  living  room  furniture 


LADIES'    HO  M  E    JOURNAL 


Au£Ui 


New !  Big  General  Electric 
UPRIGHT  FreezerforYour  Kitchen 

New- style  freezer  is  so  roomy!  Holds  490  lbs.  of  food! 


No  need  to  go  shopping  when  the 
weather's  bad.  Your  compact  Gen- 
eral Electric  Freezer  holds  a  big 
variety  of  foods. 


You  can  entertain  unexpected  guests 
royally  at  a  moment's  notice.  No 
last  minute  paring,  peeling  or  wash- 
ing of  food! 


'MJ& 


1 


& 


^ 


t^j* 


Food  from  your  garden  the  year 
'round!  And  you  can  save  on  food 
bills,  because  you  can  stock  up  when 
the  price  is  right. 


So  dependable!  Your  G-E  Freezer 
has  the  same  sealed  refrigerating 
unit  that  has  kept  3,500,000  G-E 
Refrigerators  operating  so  satisfac- 
torily  for   periods   of  10   years  and 


New  G-E  14-cu-ft  Upright  Freezer  holds  490  lbs.  About  $5.36*  weekly 
after  small  down  payment. 


Here  is  General  Electric's  newest  food  fn  a 
It  holds  about  a  six  months'  supply  of  fj  e 
foods  for  the  average  family  of  four,  ye  h 
beautifully  styled  cabinet  occupies  less  a 
a  square  yard  of  floor  space. 

This  compact  freezer  lets  you  store  a 
sonal  foods  in  quantity — keeps  them  v  r 
you  can  reach  them  easily— any  time,  h 
freezer  provides  constant  zero  temper;  ir 
throughout.  It  freezes  fast,  operates  as  qi  I 
as  a  G-E  Refrigerator. 

Look  for  such  features  as: 

Two     sliding,     adjusta  < 
shelves! 


Two  big,  removable  bask  s 

New  Stor-well   gives  ere 
storage  space  under  bas 
for  bulky  packages! 

IP  New  frozen-juice  can-disp 
ser  keeps  16  cans  of  juicn 
your  fingertips! 

You  can't  match  the  new  G-E  Up  h 
Freezer  for  convenience,  utility  or  econi  y 
See  it  soon,  along  with  the  G-E  chest-  pi 
models,  at  your  G-E  dealer's.  General  ]{v 
trie  Company,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 


CHOOSE  FROM  G.E.'s  COMPLETE  LINE! 


New  G-E  11-cu-ff  Freezer  holds 
389  lbs.  Ideal  for  large  families 
or  for  those  who  entertain  fre- 
quently. About  $4.67*  weekly 
after  small  down  payment. 


New  G-E  7-eu-ft  Freezer  holds 
245  lbs.  Specially  designed  for 
smaller  homes  and  kitchens — 
takes  less  than  3x3  ft  floor  space. 
About  $3.36*  weekly  after  small 
down  payment. 


Dependable!  Has  the  same  sealed  refrigerating  system  as  the  G-E  Refrigerator! 

*See  your  dealer  for  exact  terms.  Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


GENERALifiELECTRIC 


SnrXiCC 


Our  youngest  threatens  t<>  sleep  in  the  hack 
yard  on  alternate  nights,  with  mobilized  pup 
tent  and  oilstovc,  il  we'll  keep  om-  window 
illuminated.  Vs  an  ex-boy  myself  1  pre<liel  (a) 
we'll  peck  through  another  window  even 
twent)  minutes,  and  (h)  he'll  he  indoors  l>\ 
eleven  <»  dork. 

II  hen  I  think  of  Ike  and  Mamie  eying  the  grocers 
bill  in  the  It  hite  House,  I  wonder  if  they  still  have 
that  gallon  tin  of  synthetic  maple  simp  the  House- 
velts  used  to  hide  in  their  big  storage  pantry . 


Senator  MuckeltllUinp  lias  taken  a  stroll" 
position  against  furriners  sneaking  into  this 
country  disguised  as  immigrants,  read)  to  <lo 
yard  work  and  wash  dishes,  lie  favors  an  even 
stronger  hill  that  would  have  excluded  three  ol 
his  o\\  i)  grandparents. 


Several  nervous  matrons  in  our  country-club  set 
arc  tempted  to  cancel  appointments  with  their  psy- 
chiatrists, since  they  saw  The  Fourposter  ami  dis- 
covered that  happily  married  wives  and  husbands 
quarrel  frequently,  even  in  bed. 


My  prestige  has  gone  up  locally  since  I 
officiated  as  a  linesman  at  the  pro  teiuiis 
matches.  My  fellow  enthusiasts  thought  I'd 
be  afraid  to  call  a  foot  fault  on  Kramer.  Well. 
I  w  as. 

Tin  medium  popular  when  I  compliment  my 
Lady  Love  on  the  exactitude  oj  her  three-minute 
eggs,  the  pungency  of  her  coffee,  praise  the  crisp- 
ness  of  the  bacon.  .  .  .  Hut  if  I  dare  scrape  a  singed 
spot  off  the  toast  I'm  instantly  in  the  doghouse 
again. 

Our  town's  home-grown  Edison  aim*  to  keep 
his  promise  to  picnic  outdoors  among  the  ma)  or  - 
unsprayed  mosquitoes  at  least  fifty  time-  ihi- 
summer.  He  merely  erects  a  slender  framework 
around  the  picnic  table  and  drapes  mosquito 
netting  over  it.  as  they  do  over  beds  in  screenless 
Brazil. 

/  see  that  a  male  IX.  V.  society  columnist  has 
left  Toscanini  off  his  ncu  list  of  "  100"  aristo- 
crats but  included  Louis  irmstvong.  Is  this  on 
the  assumption  that  Toscanini  is  a  furriner  and 
that  Armstrong  is  a  ureal  musician? 


(M TuL 


l  hose  gals  in  the  League  oj  II  omen  I  oters  rcalh 

get  things  dune  in  our  town  instead  i>/  mcreh  talking 
about  em.  They've  not  onh  wangled  ns  n  cit\ 
manager  I  mill  negligible  male  help),  but  one  oj 
em  nctuall)  lias  a  room  papered  with  Xew  Yorkei 
i  01  its  and  road  maps! 


One  ol  the  lather--  in  our  neighborhood  i>  a 
pushover  lor  the  \nicricail  legend  that  a  man 
must  monopolize  his  son's  electric  train.  Our 
voungesl  i-  so  captivated  by  bis  example  that 
il  I  decline  to  erect  his  train  in  the  garden  or 
garage  he  treats  me  like  a  traitor  to  American 
ho\  hood. 

By  mid-vacation  a  certain  mild  apathv  has  set 
in  among  our  youngsters;  their  diabolic  in- 
genuitv  sags.  Il  -  now  up  to  their  more  modern 
mother*  to  think  up  mischiel  lor  them  so  the) 
can    lead   lull,    iintrammeled   live-. 


It  lunch  our  tonus  merchant  biggies  were 
mourning  the  downtown  traffic  jams  and  the  hot 
competition  Irani  suburban  stoves  with  parking 
lots.  Over  their  pie  it  la  modi'  they  discovered  the 
Ira/Ill  jams  ami  parking  shortage  icerc  aug- 
mented by  their  own  cars,  their  stafls'  and  their 
It  Ties'. 

\1\  master  stroke  as  a  grass-lawn  expert  came 
twelve  years  ago.  when  I  built  a  concrete  tennis 
court  to  cover  hall  our  hack  yard,  faintly  tinted 
green.  120'  \  II'.  "Sou  I  conspire  darkly  again: 
rnavbe  concrete  shuffleboard,  horseshoe  and  bad- 
minton arena-  in  the  had  -pot-:  perhaps  paddle 
tennis  in  front? 

Even  v\  hen  we  want  to  he  higheartcd  to  each 
other,  mv  Dream  Woman  and  I  manage  to 
quarrel  violently.  I  argue  our  next  hinge  ought 
to  he  a  clothes  diver:  she  insists  on  a  power 
mower.  ^  el  we're  at  swords"  points  (even  il 
thev  "re  rubber  -words ). 


Some     ol      the     wives     III     OUT     town.         mu-e- 

Peter  Comfort,  massaging  a  blighted  area  on  his 
lawn,  "can'l  see  anything  funny  anywhere  mi- 
le-- thev  happen  to  he  talking  about  their  own 
husbands." 

Sn  pu  I  a  still  been  unable  to  negotiate  a  com- 
promise with  mv  wife  about  which  time  we'll  wake 
up  to  nn  Lombardo  smug  version  ol  Tali 
the  I  ienna  II  oods  or  her  Meet  Mr.  Callahan.  The 
machine'' s  nearer  her  bed.  sn  were  waked  hx  Mr. 
('.alia  ban. 

I'm  better  able  to  understand  the  kind  ol 
music  collegians  play  on  their  phonographs  till 
!  v.vi.  since  Junior  explained  to  me  that  a 
tolerably  good  musician  might  be  hot.  but  if 
he  -  really  hot  he  s  cool. 


As  a  bachelor  I  used  to  think  there  were  only 
two  sides  to  an\  question.  .  .  .  Mv  education  in 
logic  is  move  complete  note:  we've  five  in  our 
family  and  every  question  has  jive  sides. 

( //  m\  opinion  may  be  counted  us  one.) 


W  hen  Junior  gives  me  a  candidly  adverse  com- 
ment mi  one  ol  mv  border-line  neckties  .  .  . 

Or  our  daughter's  revealed  as  a  tlinltv  soul 
with  a  cherished  savings  nest  egg  .  .  . 

\nd  our  youngest  goads  me  to  finish  mv  -tint 
earl)  so  1  needn't  work  -o  late  at  night  .  .  . 

\nd  mv  Princess  "I  Sheer  Delight  adopt-  tn\ 
suggestion  and  return-  a  di//v  dress  .  .  . 

Then  I  meditate  with  a  secret  inner  glow  on 
m\  position  ol  influence  in  my  own  family. 
where  it"-  really  a  triumph. 
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"Soaping"dulls  hair 
HALO  glorifies  it ! 


Yes,  "soaping"  your  hair 
with  even  finest  liquid  or  cream  shampoos 
hides  its  natural  lustre  with  dulling  soap  film. 

Halo — made  with  a  special  ingredient — contains  no 
soap  or  sticky  oils  to  dull  your  hair.  Halo  reveals 

shimmering  highlights  .  .  .  leaves  your  hair 
soft,  fragrant,  marvelously  manageable !  No 
special  rinses  needed.  Scientific  tests 


prove  Halo  does  not  dry . . .  does  not  irritate 


ft 


Halo  glorifies  your  hair  \k 

wilh  your  very  first  shampoo 
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is  not.  The  results  of  the  inflammatory  proc- 
ess responsible  for  the  tubal  pregnancy,  in  all 
probability,  have  affected  the  corresponding 
organ.  We'll  check  that,  of  course." 

"But  I  told  you  I've  already  had  tests  to 
see  if  it  is  open." 

"One,  or  even  two  or  three  Rubin  tests  are 
not  necessarily  conclusive.  Spasm  might  pre- 
vent the  gas  from  running  through,  and  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  tube  is  perma- 
nently closed  until  after  repeated  tests.  That 
much  we'll  attend  to  right  here.  First,  how- 
ever, I  shall  make  an  examination  of  your 
pelvis.  And  I  want  to  examine  your  husband, 
as  well,  before  we  go  very  far  into  this  prob- 
lem. I  cannot  take  anyone's  word  for  what 
might  or  might  not  have  been  found  in  the 
past.  In  a  matter  of  this  importance  I  must 
exercise  my  own  judgment." 

"Well,  I  certainly  agree  to  all  that,  Doc- 
tor. And  so  will  my  husband.  As  I  said  before, 
we're  willing  to  do  anything— anything,  to 
have  a  baby." 

"All  right— so  far,  so  good.  Mrs.  Cay,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  tube  will  be  found 
closed.  Tubal  occlusion  has  been  shown  to  be 
responsible  for  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  cases  of  female  sterility.  By  the  way, 
Mrs.  Cay,  I  suppose  you  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  anatomy  of  a  Fallopian  tube?  " 

"A  little.  I  have  seen  pictures." 

"It's  a  fragile  structure  about  four  inches 
long,  with  a  hollow  canal  which  normally 
would  just  about  admit  the  passage  of  an  old- 
fashioned  steel  knitting  needle  -a  slender 
one.  at  that.  The  male  cells  must  travel  up 
this  canal  in  order  to  consummate  a  preg- 
nancy, and  the  ovum  must  travel  down  after 
it  lias  been  fertilized.  If  the  tubes  are  only 
partly  open  the  result  is  a  tubal  pregnancy;  if 
they  are  completely  closed  it  means  sterility." 

"I  should  think  that  if  that  tube  was  so 
fragile,  it  would  be  simple  enough  to  cut  it 
open,  or  poke  something  into  it  in  order  to 
open  it." 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  open  a  closed  Fal- 
lopian lube.  The  great  problem  is  keeping  it 
open  long  enough.  You  see,  it  is  tissue  that 
heals  extremely  quickly.  If  the  surgically 
made  opening  immediately  heals  shut,  what 
has  been  gained?" 

"Can't  something  be  injected  to  keep  it 
from  healing?" 

"It  has  lo  heal,  you  remember.  Attempts 
of  that  sort  haven't  worked  out  very  well. 
One  method  that  has  been  suggested  is  to 
keep  a  Rubin-type  gas  insufllator  in  place  for 
days  after  the  operation,  inflating  the  tube  at 
stated  intervals.  It's  too  early  to  know  yet  to 
what  degree  this  device  might  prove  ef- 
fective." 

"  I  can  see  that  you're  trying  to  discourage 
me,  but  you're  not  going  lo  succeed." 


I>. 


"It  isn't  that  I  want  to  discourage  y 
only  want  to  present  the  situation  exact 
it  is." 

"I  still  want  to  have  the  operatic- 
there's  a  one-per-cent  chance  of  succe 
want  to  take  it." 

"Remember  that,  even  if  the  operati 
successful,  there's  a  fair  chance  of  you 
veloping  another  tubal  pregnancy  as" 
result." 

"I'm  not  even  afraid  of  that.  My  husi 
and  I  are  desperately  anxious  to  ha 
baby  — and  I  mean  des-per-ale!" 

"  I  admire  your  pertinacity— and  com 
So  now  I'll  tell  you  something  else  i 
which  doctors  have  been  experimentin 
patient  said  to  me,  in  discussing  this  sub' 
'Why  can't  they  put  a  steel  tube  or  sr 
thing  of  that  sort  inside  the  Fallopiai 
keep  it  open  ? ' 

"A  few  years  ago  I  think  such  a  sugges 
would  have  appeared  ridiculous  to  any 
tor.  But,  Mrs.  Cay,  researchers  are  tryin  - 
actly  that  very  device  today— steel  ti 
and  also  tubes  of  plastic  materials,  C 
neuvered  into  the  uterus  and  on  to  the'l- 
lopian  lube,  to  keep  it  open.  The  metal  i- 
trivance  is  withdrawn  vaginally  after  a  pt  d 
of  days  or  weeks.  It  requires  an  abdorr  il 
operation  to  accomplish." 

"Well,  can  I  have  such  a  tube?" 

"I  cannot  answer  that  question  i'\ 
We'll  have  to  wait  and  see  what  these  \- 
neer  doctors  report.  But  —it's  not  beyonc,e 
bounds  of  possibility. 

"Here  is  what   I  want  you  to  do.  Fi, 
bring  your  husband  in  for  an  examinat 
After  that  I  shall  examine  you.  Then  I  sjl 
want  you  here  lor  successive  Rubin  tes 
at  least  hall  a  dozen.  If  we  should  find  i  i 
the  gas  trickles  through  under  the  pres:  . 
limit  in  any  of  these  tests,  we  might  hi 
our     problem    solved    without     an    op 
tion.  If  not,   I   promise  you  we'll  cons  - 
surgery." 

"You  mean  using  the  metal  tube?"    j 

"  If,  by  the  time  we  are  ready,  the  inst;'" 
tion  of  tubes  has  proved  feasible— and  sa: 
we  will  try  it.  That's  a  big  if,  you  understz 
After  all,  installation  of  a  tube  may  nor 
the  best  treatment  in  your  particular  cast 
depends  upon  what  is  found  in  the  surg 
exploration.  The  obstruction  could  be  du 
adhesions,  and  all  that  would  be  necess 
would  be  to  free  them.  Cutting  a  windov 
the  Fallopian  tube  might  be  the  best  tri 
merit." 

"  I'll  do  any " 

"I  know  you  will.  Mrs.  Cay;  and  I'll 
everything  within  my  power  to  help  you. 
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!s  there  any  waj  to  tell  if 
hov  or  :i  liirl? 


(( 'ontinued  from  Page  43) 


me  about  him.  There  we  have  an  American ! " 
He  called  out  to  the  child.  "Joe— when  you 
going  to  win  the  championship  back?" 

"Joe!"  called  the  mechanic.  "How  is  the 
Brown  Bomber  today?" 

At  the  very  end  of  the  parade,  a  lone,  blue- 
eyed  colored  boy,  six  years  old,  turned  and 
smiled  with  sweet  uneasiness  at  those  who 
called  out  to  him  every  day.  He  nodded 
politely,  murmuring  a  greeting  in  German, 
the  only  language  he  knew. 

His  name,  chosen  arbitrarily  by  the  nuns, 
was  Karl  Heinz.  But  the  carpenter  had 
given  him  a  name  that  stuck,  the  name  of 
the  only  colored  man  who  had  ever  made  an 
impression  on  the  villagers'  minds,  the 
former  heavyweight  champion  of  the  world, 
Joe  Louis. 

"Joe!"  called  the  carpenter.  "Cheer  up! 
Let's  see  those  white  teeth  sparkle,  Joe." 

Joe  obliged  shyly. 

The  carpenter  clapped  the  mechanic  on 
the  back.  "And  if  lie  isn't  a  German  too! 
Maybe  it's  the  only  way  we  can  get  another 
heavyweight  champion." 


Joe  turned  a  corner,  shooed  out  of  1 
carpenter's  sight  by  a  nun  bringing  up  t 
rear.  She  and  Joe  spent  a  great  deal  of  tii 
together,  since  Joe,  no  matter  where  he  w| 
placed  in  the  parade,  always  drifted  to  t 
end. 

"Joe,"  she  said,  "you  are  such  a  dreamt 
Are  all  your  people  such  dreamers?" 

"  I'm  sorry,  sister,"  said  Joe.  "  I  was  thin 
ing."' 

"Dreaming." 

"Sister,  am  I  the  son  of  an  American  sc 
dier?" 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

"Peter.  Peter  said  my  mother  was  a  Ge 
man,  and  my  father  was  an  American  sc 
dier  who  went  away.  He  said  she  left  me  wit 
you,  and  then  went  away  too."  There  was  i 
sadness  in  his  voice — only  puzzlement. 

Peter  was  the  oldest  boy  in  the  orphanag 
an  embittered  old  man  of  fourteen,  a  Ge 
man  boy  who  could  remember  his  paren 
and  brothers  and  sisters  and  home,  and  tl 
war,  and  all  sorts  of  food  that  Joe  found  in 
possible   to   imagine.   Peter   seemed   supe 
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to  foe,  lii.'  .1  man  who  had  been  Lo 
i  and  hell  and  ba<  h  many  times,  and 
exactly  why  they  were  where  they 

low  thej  had  i I  h<  n    and  where 

li^hl  have  been. 
mi  mustn't  worry  about  i(,  Joe,"  said 
mi   "  \n  one  know9  who  youi  mothei 
itlici  were    But  thej  must  have  been 

rood  i»  opli  ,  bei  ause  you  arc  i I 

hat  is  an  Vmei  ican? "  said  Joe. 

\  .1  pei  "ii  from  another  counti  v." 

ear  here?" 

inn    are  some  near  here,   but    Lheii 

,  .11,  fai    i. ii  away    across  a  great  deal 

tei  . " 

ike  the  river." 

Hit-  watei  than  that ,  Joe   More  wain 

^ou  have  '  vei   een.  You  can't  even  sec 

her  side.  You  could  get  on  a  boat  and 

days  and  days  and  siill  not  get  to  the 

side.  I'll  show  you  a  map  sometime. 

lon't  pay  any  attention  to  Peter,  Joe. 

akes  things  up.  He  doesn't  really  know 

inn  about  yon.  Now.  catch  up." 


i|  Inn  i  led.  and  ovei  took  the  end  ol  the 
.  where  he  marched  purposefully  and 
tly  for  a  few  minutes.  Bui  then  he  began 
lawdle  again,  chasing  ghostlike  words  in 
-  n. ill  mind:  father  .  .  .  soldier  .  .  .  Ger- 
i    .  .  American  .  .  .  your  people  .  .  .  cham- 

n        Brown  Bomber .  .  .  more  water  than 

I've  ever  seen. 

'Sister,"  said  Joe,  "are  Americans  like 

?  \ic  they  brown?" 

'Some  are,  some  aren't,  Joe." 

'Are  there  main-  people  like  me?" 

'Yes  Main',  many  people." 

'Why  haven't  I  seen  them?" 

'None  of  I  hem  have  come  lo  the  village. 

fey  have  places  of  their  own." 

'  1  want  to  go  there," 

'Aren't  you  happy  here.  Joe?" 

'Yes.  But  Peter  says  I  don't  belong  here, 

it  I'm  not  a  German  and  never  can  be." 

'Peter!  Pay  noattention  to  him." 
Why  do  people  smile  when  they  see  me, 

d  try  to  make  me  sing  and  talk,  and  then 

Igh  when  I  do?" 

"Joe,  Joe!  Look  quickly,"  said  the  nun. 
tee— up  there,  in  the  tree.  See  the  little 


sparrow  with  the  broki  n  leg  (  Mi,  \x*>\ .  brave 
little  ilmi,'     he  still  gels  around  quiti 
See  him,  Joe  '  I  lop,  hop.  hippii  j  hop  " 

One  hoi  summei  day,  as  the  paradi 
the  carpenlei  's  .hop.  ih,  ( .,  ime  out 

to  call  something  new 
tin  illed  and  lei  i  ified  him. 

"Joe!  1  lej    Joe!  V fatliei   is  in  town 

1  lave  you  seen  him   . 

"No.    sii     no,     I     havi  n  lid     |oe 

"  \\  here  is  he? " 

"  I  fc'    tea  in        said  the  nun  sharply 

"You  iee  if  I'm  leasini     |oi        aid  thei  ai 
penler.  "Ju  hen  you 

go  pasi  the  school    You  have  Lo  l<x>l 
Up  the  slope  and  into  the  II    ci 

Joe." 

"  1  WOndei   where  QUI   111  lie  ll  lend  lh' 

row  is  today,"  said  the  nun  brightly  "Good 
ness,  I  hope  his  Ii  ,  don't 

you.  Ji  ii 

"  Yes,  yes  t  do,  sistei 

She  chattered  on  about  the  sparrow  and 
ouds   and    the    (lowers   as    they    ap- 
proached the  school,  and  Joe  gave  upanswci  - 
ing  her. 

The  woods  above  the  school  seemed  siill 
and  empty. 

But  then  Joe  saw  a  massive  brown  man. 
naked  to  the  waist  and  wearing  a  pistol,  tep 
from  the  trees.  The  man  drank  from  a  can- 
teen, wiped  Ins  lips  with  the  back  ol  his  hand. 
grinned  down  on  the  world  with  handsome 
disdain,  and  disappeared  again  into  the  twi- 
light ol  the  woods 

"Sister! "  gasped  Joe.  "My  lather  I  just 
saw  my  fathei  '  " 

"  No.  Joe     no  you  didn't." 

"He's  up  there  in  the  woods.  I  saw  him.  I 
want  to  go  up  there,  sistei ." 

"lie  isn't  your  father,  Joe.  He  doesn't 
know  you.  lie  doesn't  want  lo  see  you." 

"  I  le's  one  of  my  people,  sister ' " 
'i"ii   can't   go  up  there.   Joe.   and   you 
can't  slay  here."  She  took  him  by  the  arm  to 
make  him  move.  "Joe     you're  being  a  bad 
boy,  Joe." 

Joe  obeyed  numbly.  He  didn't  speak 
again  for  the  remainder  of  the  walk,  which 
brought  them  home  by  another  route,  far 


Never  Underestimate  the  Power  of  a  Woman ! 


from  i In    school    No  ■ 

!  lul  l.iilni  ,oi  Ik  lievi  d  i  hat  |o< 
No!  mil  il  did  he  bui  it 

Al  ten  o'(  lot  k,  i  he  young  nun  found  his 

I  i  .<  1<  i  pr<  ad  net  i  hal 

wit  h  rags  an  ai  i  illei  \  pie<  i  d  in  I  In- 

inuzzli    tin 
the  night  sky    1 1  u<  I    and  tin  r<  it  ol 
re  hidden  highei  on  the  slop< 

ind    h  itcned    Lremblingly 
through  a  tl 

around  their  gun    I'ln  -  rheard 

made  no    ensi    lo  him. 

i   dig    in,    wlnn 
n'  out    in  the  mornin',  and  it's 

kind    ol    conserve    oui    strength,    and    jusi 
scral<  li  around  a  little  lo  show 

i  Lhere  was  any  sense  lo  il ." 

"Poi    .ill   you   know  i  re  may  bt 

sense  lo  il   before  mornin',"  said   I  i 
geant.  "  You  gol  len  minuli  China 

and  In  mi  me  back  a  pigtail   I  lear?" 

The    sergeant    stepped    into    a    patch  of 
moonlight,   his  hands  on   his  hips. 
shoulders  back,  thi  ol  anemperor.  Joe 

saw  that  il  was  the  same  man  he'd  ma 
at  in  the  afternoon    I  he  ergeant  listened  with 
satisfaction  lo  Ihe  sounds  ol  digging,  and 
then,   lo  Joe's  all  ode  toward  Joe's 

hiding  plai  i 

Joe  didn't  move  a  muscle  until  the  big  boot 
struck  his  side.  "Ach!" 

"  Who's  that  ? "  The  sergeant  snatched  Joe 
Iroin  il«e  ground,  and  set  him  on  his  feel 
hard  'My  golly,  boy,  what  you  doin'  here? 
Seool  !  Go  on  home'  This  ain't  no  place  lor 
kids  lo  be  playm'."  He  sinned  a  flashlight 
in  Joe's  face.  "Doggone,"  he  muttered. 
"Wluic  you  come  from?"  IK'  held  Joi  al 
arm's  length,  and  shook  him  gently,  like  a 
rag  doll.  "Boy.  how  you  gel  here     swim?" 

Joe  stammered  m  German  that  he  was 
looking  for  his  father. 

"Come  on  how  you  get  here?  What  you 
doin'?  W  here's  your  mammy?" 

"What  you  got  there,  sergeant?"  said  a 
voice  in  the  dark 

"Don't  rightly  know  what  to  call  it."  said 
the  sergeant.  "Talks  like  a  Kraut  and 
dresses  like  a  Kraur,  but  just  look  at  it  a 
minute  " 

Soon  a  dozen  men  stood  in  a  circle  around 
Joe,  talking  loudly,  then  softly,  to  him,  as 
though  they  Phought  getting  through  to  him 
were  a  question  of  tone. 

Every  time  Joe  tried  to  explain  his  mis- 
sion, they  laughed  in  amazement. 

"How  he  learn  German?  Tell  me  that." 

"Where  your  daddy,  boy?" 

"Where  your  mammy,  boy?" 

"Sprecken  zee  Dutch,  boy'  Looky  there. 
See  him  nod.  He  talks  it.  all  right." 

"Oh.  you're  fluent,  man.  mighty  fluent. 
Ask  him  some  more." 

"Go  get  the  lieutenant."  said  tlv  sergeant. 
"He  can  talk  to  this  boy,  and  understand 
what  he's  tryin'  to  say.  Look  at  him  shake. 
Scared  to  death.  Come  here,  boy;  don't  be 
afraid,  now."  He  enclosed  Joe  in  his  ureal 
arms.  "Just  take  it  easy,  now  everything's 
gonna  be  all-1-1-1  right.  See  what  I  got?  By 
golly,  I  don't  believe  the  boy's  ever  seen 
chocolate  before.  Go  on-  taste  it.  Won't 
hurt  you."- 

Joe.  safe  in  a  fort  of  bone  and  sinew,  ringed 
by  luminous  eyes,  bit  into  the  chocolate 
bar.  The  pink  lining  of  his  mouth,  and  then 
his  whole  soul,  was  Ikxided  with  warm,  rich 
pleasure,  and  he  beamed. 

"He  smiled!" 

"  Look  at  him  light  up ! " 

"Doggone  if  he  didn't  stumble  right  into 
heaven!  I  mean!" 

"Talk  about  displaced  persons."  said  the 
sergeant,  hugging  Joe.  "this  here's  the  most 
displaced  little  old  person  I  mr  saw.  Upside 
down  and  inside  out  and  ever'  which  way." 

"  Here,  boy— here's  some  more  chocolate." 

"Don't  give  him  no  more."  said  the  ser- 
geant reproachfully.  "You  want  to  make 
him  sick?" 

(Continued  on  Page  84) 
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<  hallenging  opportunities  lie  ahead  in  the  fields  of  supersonic  flight  and  the  development  of  rocket- 
powered  and  atomic-powered  craft.  Here  the  radio-controlled  guided  missile  Regulus,  developed 
b)  (  nance  Vougbl  Aircraft,  takes  off,  leaving  trails  of  smoke  from  booster  rockets  to  mark  its  path. 


BY  IGOR  SIKORSKV 


As  told  to  Phil  Gustafson 

is  early  as  I  can  remember  I  had  an  intense  desir 
J~\  fry.  As  a  small  boy  I  began  building  hot  air  ballo 
and  flying  model  planes  driven  by  rubber  bands.  V> 
grownups  told  me  man  would  never  fly,  I  became  s  v 
indignant.  Intuitively  I  had  the  firm  conviction  th;  I 
nr. self  would  some  day  build  flying  craft  which 
carry  man  into  the  air.  When  I  was  nineteen  I  recei  i 
the  first  reliable  information  on  the  successful  fli; 
made  by  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright.  As  soon  as  I  r 
it  I  decided: 

"I  am  going  into  aviation." 

If  your  son  has  such  a  strong  intuitive  urge  to  b 
this  is  the  best  sign  in  the  world  that  he  should  ben 
aeronautical  engineer.  If  he  becomes  wrapped  up  r 
building  model  planes,  encourage  him  all  you  can.  \1<  . 
planes  provide  one  of  the  best  means  of  learning  e 
basic  principles  of  flying  real  planes.  The  most  succes  d 
men  in  aviation  have  gone  into  it  because  of  this  urg  o 
fly,  not  primarily  because  of  an  urge  for  success. 

But  if  you  are  going  to  help  your  son  decide  whel;r 
his  models  are  more  than  a  boyish  enthusiasm,  here  e 
some  of  the  questions  you  should  ask  yourself  as  u 
watch  him  develop. 

Does  he  sho  k  a  special  interest  and proficient  y  in  ma-'- 
matics?  An  extra  aptitude  for  mathematics  is  vita  n 
most  branches  of  aeronautical  engineering.  Howe  r 
today  there  are  many  branches  where  a  man  can  ! 
along  with  only  average  ability.  s 

h  he  "reality-minded"'?  He  should  be  primarily  inr- 
ested  in  physical  realities  and  technical  things,  raf:r 
than  in  abstractions. 

Is  he  unusually  inquisitive?  He  should  want  to  kr  * 
not  only  "How  does  it  work?"  but  "Why  does  it  worl ' 
His  mind,  in  other  words,  should  be  an  analytical  c :. 

Is  he  imaginative?  The  aeronautical  engineer  rrJit 
visualize  what  he  seeks  to  create  in  terms  of  size,  fen 
and  function. 

Does  he  have  an  alert  anil  vigorous  intellect?  Aviat  n 
advances  to  new  things  more  rapidly  than  any  otT 
branch  of  science,  and  a  good  aeronautical  engir  :r 
must  keep  abreast — even  ahead — of  the  times. 

In  addition  to  these  qualities,  he  should  have  m  e 
than  the  usual  endowment  of  energy,  perseverance  ;  d 
enthusiasm.  And  I  might  add  that  he  is  more  likely  o 
reach  the  top  if  he  has  the  ability  to  influence  others  ;  d 
a  knack  of  getting  along  with  his  fellows. 

If  your  son  possesses  these  qualifications,  he  ha  I 
very  challenging  future.  Never  in  American  history  h  e 
the  opportunities  for  engineers  been  as  great  as  they   < 
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I  ngineers  are  desperately  needed,  not  only  in  the 

nsion  of  our  growing  peace-time  industry  but  in 

(ization  foi  defense  <  urrently,  industry  has  open- 

foi  60,000  engineers,  while  less  than  20,000  will  be 

r  lated  from  ihe  colleges  this  yeai 

ty  sens  ago,  when  I  firs)  began  making  little  air- 
|  ;s  out  of  sti  iny  ami  bamboo,  man  had  never  flown 
i  •  then,  I  have  seen  my  oun  planes  grow  in  size  from 

horsepowei  pushci  biplane  to  the  giant  Sikorsky 
>  >  boat  which  spanned  the  world  as  the  Pan  \mcri 

lipper. 

iday,  the  country  is  covered  with  a  network  of  air- 
.  providing  swift  and  sale  transportation  for  nearly 

)l\  million  people  a  \ear  In  summer  a  thousand 
ile  fly  the  Atlantic  each  d.i\  I  normous  fleets  of 
ar\  planes  ply  the  air  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 

ack  of  these  inspiring  developments  is  an  American 
aft  industi  \  second  to  none  in  the  world.  At  its  peak 
.  ,m  hi  Wai  II  it  rose  to  two  million  people;  then  it 
iped  oil"  after  VI  -Day  but  has  since  climbed  hack 
10,000  and  seems  likely  to  expand  indefinitely.  And. 
ide  the  industry  proper,  60,000  sub-contractors  and 
)liers  share  in  the  plane-making  program. 

.•sides  air  transport  and  manufacturing,  research  and 
Qopment  absorb  great  numbers  of  technical  people. 
biggest  employer  is  I  Incle  Sam  and  the  schools  and 
ersities  under  contract  to  him.  One  of  his  agencies 
ic.the  National  Ad\  isory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 
ids  70  million  dollars  a  year  and  employs  7,500 
ile.  Over  and  above  general  government  work,  .in 
mautical  engineering  degree  is  one  of  the  surest 
Bts  to  the  top  in  military  aviation. 
s  a  matter  of  fact,  technical  leadership  throughout 
whole  of  this  immense  new  industry  has  been  as- 
ied  by  the  aeronautical  engineers.  As  airplanes  have 
.vn  more  and  more  complex,  new  specialties  have 
ing  up,  offering  new  opportunities  to  men  of  main 
nts.  As  a  means  of  seeing  who  these  men  are  and 
it  they  do,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  part  they  play  in 
building  of  a  typical  commercial  airliner. 

he  general  idea  of  the  aircraft  originates  in  the  mind 
i  design  engineer  after  tireless  research,  analysis  and 
fulation.  He  presents  his  thoughts  first  in  the  form  of 
w  ings  and  then  in  the  form  of  models  of  wood,  metal 
Mastics.  On  the  complex  plane  of  today  he  is  assisted 
a  score  of  highly-trained  specialists.  There  is  the 
adynamic  engineer,  who  studies  the  plane's  wing  and 
lifting  power,  its  control  and  stability  in  the  air.  The 
stronics  engineer,  who  plans. such  components  as 
ar  and  instruments.  The  metallurgical  engineer;  who 
ermines  the  proper  metals.  And  then  there  are  various 
er  engineer-specialists  on  mechanical,  chemical,  hy- 
ulic  and  countless  other  problems. 

rinally,  the  prototype  takes  shape,  made  of  actual 
terials  selected  for  the  finished  product.  When  this 
)erimental  plane  is  complete,  it  is  put  through  its 
:es  by  a  test  engineer  and  a  test  pilot,  who  is  also  a 
ined  engineer. 

\ssoon  as  it  proves  itself,  the  plane  is  placed  in  large- 
le  production  and  a  whole  host  of  other  specialists  is 
led  in.  The  production  engineer  develops  all-over 
nufacturing  processes.  The  tool  design  engineer 
lives  the  machine  tools  to  make  the  plane  parts.  The 
chanical  engineer,  the  industrial  engineer  and  count- 
5  others  have  a  part  in  the  intricate  manufacturing 
ocess. 

When  the  plane  is  ready,  it  is  put  on  the  market  bv  a 
es  engineer.  When  it  needs  repairs,  the  customer  is 


The  airplane  begins  as  an  idea  set  down  on  the  drafting 
board  of  the  design  engineer.  Here,  William  Doebener  is 
receiving  advice  on  a  complicated  electronics  problem 
from  Igor  Sikorsky,  Engineering  Manager  of  the  Sikorskj 
Aircraft  Division  of  United  Aircraft  Corporation. 


James  I  erguson,  left,  test  pilot,  passes  on  to  Oscar  I  evi,  ■>  flight  test  engineer, 
the  data  on  a  (light  he  has  just  made  in  a  Sikorsk)  helicopter. 


adv  iscd  by  a  sen  ice  engineer.  When  it  goes  to  an  airline, 
it  is  put  to  work  by  a  member  of  the  new  breed  of  opera- 
tions engineers,  now  directing  fleets  of  aircraft  in  every 

corner  isf  the  world. 

When  I  started  in  aviation,  there  were  no  reliable 
books  and  little  or  no  technical  data  on  airplanes  or 
flying.  Now  there  is  an  immense  body  of  facts  and  ex- 
perience available  to  the  beginner;  he  can  learn  in  one 
semester  what  n  took  lis  ten  years  to  work  out  by 
repeated  trial  and  error.  This  body  of  information  is 
available  in  at  least  seventy-five  schools  and  colleges 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States.  In  one  of  these 
schools,  your  child  can  get  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  en- 
gineering in  four  years,  opening  the  door  to  practically 
any  phase  of  the  profession  except  in  certain  branches 
of  research.  Here  graduate  work  is  often  indicated.  A 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  aeronautical  engineering  costs  no 
more  than  any  other  college  degree. 

The  new  aeronautical  engineer  can  earn  from  S4.200 
to  $4,800  a  year  at  the  start.  If  he  rises  to  the  top  of  his 
branch,  his  salary  will  be  from  SI8.000  to  $20,000.  How- 
ever, the  ceiling  is  practically  unlimited,  for  aeronautical 
engineers  attain  high  administrative  posts  and  even  have 
their  own  companies.  Engineering  has  never  been  too 
good  a  profession  for  women,  but  their  numbers  are 


increasing  and.  with  the  present  shortages,  their  chances 
have  never  been  so  favorable. 

Today,  the  future  ahead  of  a  young  aeronautical  en- 
gineer is  as  limitless  as  the  air  itself.  He  stands  no 
farther  from  inter-planetary  (light  than  I  stood  from  the 
hundred-passenger  airliner  of  today,  when  I  started  out  at 
nineteen.  Miraculous  changes  can  be  expected  with  the 
application  of  atomic  power  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
New  and  startling  things  lie  ahead  in  the  development 
of  the  jet-propelled  airliner,  carrying  hundreds  of  pas- 
sengers with  excellent  comfort  and  reliability. 

Passengers  will  be  fed  from  cities  to  inter-continental 
airports  bv  a  great  series  of  helicopter  lines.  A  whole  new 
field  in  short  range  travel  is  being  opened  up  bv  the 
helicopter  today.  We  are  hungry  for  aeronautical  en- 
gineers to  help  us  develop  these  new  craft,  but  we 
cannot  find  them. 

Solution  of  this  shortage  is  a  serious  national  problem. 
We  must  finda  way  of  solving  it  within  the  next  few  years, 
if  we  are  to  insure  our  leadership  in  private  industry, 
our  national  defense  and  our  continued  survival  as  a 
free  people.  I  know  of  no  other  held  where  a  young  man 
has  greater  opportunities  today  to  make  his  contribution 
to  the  progress  and  safety  of  his  nation.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

HOW    TO  HELP  YOUR   CHILD 
PREPARE    FOR   ANY    CAREER 

Whether  your  child  is  a  toddler  or  in  his  teens,  you  are 
the  keystone  to  whatever  career  he  is  to  build.  Your  task 
is  to  inspire,  quide  and  make  possible.  //;  the  course  of 
building  his  career  many  people  will  make  contributions: 
teachers,  researchers,  specialists  of  many  kinds. 

One  specialist — and  his  training  and  devotion  to  duty 
earn  that  title  for  him — is  your  .Yen  York  Life  agent. 
It  is  never  too  soon  to  enlist  his  aid — for  he  can  help 
vou  to  make  sure  that  the  future  you  plan  for  your  child 
will  become  a  reality. 

You'll  find  additional  help  in  the  pamphlet.  "The  Cost 
of  Four  Years  at  College.''  Send  for  a  free  copy  at  the 
address  below. 

NEW  YORK  LIFE 
Insurance  Company 

51   Madison    \\<-..  Dept.  2-J,  New  York  10.  \.Y. 

The  New   York   Life  Agent  in   Your  Community  is  a  Good  Man  to  Know 
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(Continued  from  Page  SI) 

"Naw,  sarge,  naw— don't  wanna  make 
him  sick.  No,  sir." 

"What's  going  on  here?"  The  lieutenant, 
a  small,  elegant  Negro,  the  beam  of  his  flash- 
light dancing  before  him,  approached  the 
group. 

"Got  a  little  boy  here,  lieutenant,"  said 
the  sergeant.  "Just  wandered  into  the  bat- 
tery. Must  of  crawled  past  the  guards." 

"Well,  send  him  on  home,  sergeant." 

"Yessir.  I  planned  to."  He  cleared  his 
throat.  "But  this  ain't  no  ordinary  little 
boy,  lieutenant."  He  opened  his  arms  so 
that  the  light  fell  on  Joe's  face. 

The  lieutenant  laughed  incredulously,  and 
knelt  before  Joe.  "How'd  you  get  here?" 

"All  he  talks  is  German,  lieutenant,"  said 
the  sergeant. 

"Where's  your  home?  "  said  the  lieutenant 
in  German. 

"Over  more  water  than  you've  ever 
seen,"  said  Joe. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ? " 

"God  made  me,"  said  Joe. 

"This  boy  is  going  to  be  a  lawyer  when  he 
grotos  up."  said  the  lieutenant  in  English. 
"Now,  listen  tome,"  he  said  to  Joe,  "what's 
your  name,  and  where  are  your  people?" 

"Joe  Louis,"  said  Joe.  "and  you  are  my 
people.  I  ran  away  from  the  orphanage,  be- 
cause I  belong  with  you." 

The  lieutenant  stood,  shaking  his  head, 
and  translated  what  Joe  had  said. 

The  woods  echoed  with  glee. 

"Joe  Louis!  I  thought  he  was  awful  big  and 
powerful-lookin'!" 

"Jus'  keep  away  from  that  left— tha's 
all!" 

"If  he's  Joe,  he's  sure  found  his  people. 
He's  got  us  there!" 

"Shut  up!"  commanded  the  sergeant  sud- 
denly. "All  of  you  just  shut  up.  This  ain't  no 
joke!  Ain't  nothing  funny  in  it!  Boy's  all 
alone  in  the  world.  Ain't  no  joke." 

A  small  voice  finally  broke  the  solemn  si- 
lence that  followed.  "Naw— ain't  no  joke  at 
all." 

"We  better  take  the  jeep  and  run  him 
back  into  town,  sergeant,"  said  the  lieuten- 
ant. "Corporal  Jackson,  you're  in  charge." 

"You  tell  'em  Joe  was  a  good  boy,"  said 
Jackson. 

"Now,  Joe,"  said  the  lieutenant  in  Ger- 
man, softly,  "you  come  with  the  sergeant 
and  me.  We'll  take  you  home." 

Joe  dug  his  fingers  into  the  sergeant's  fore- 
arms. "Papa!  No — papa!  I  want  to  stay 
with  you." 

"Look,  sonny,  I  ain't  your  papa,"  said  the 
sergeant  helplessly.  "  I  ain't  your  papa." 

"Papa!" 

"Man,  he's  glued  to  you,  ain't  he,  ser- 
geant?" said  a  soldier.  "Looks  like  you  ain't 
never  goin'  to  pry  him  loose.  You  got  your- 
self a  boy  there,  sarge,  and  he's  got  hisself  a 
papa." 

The  sergeant  walked  over  to  the  jeep  with 
Joe  in  his  arms.  "Come  on,  now,"  he  Said, 
"you  leggo,  little  Joe,  so's  1  can  drive.  I 
can't  drive  with  you  hangin'  on.  Joe.  You  sit 
in  the  lieutenant's  lap  right  next  to  me." 

The  group  formed  again  around  the  jeep, 
gravely  now.  watching  the  sergeant  try  to 
coax  Joe  into  letting  go. 

"I  don't  want  to  get  tough,  Joe.  Come 
on — make  it  easy,  Joe.  Let  go,  now,  Joe, 
so's  I  can  drive.  See,  I  can't  steer  or  nothin' 
with  you  hanging  on  right  there." 

"Papa!" 

"Come  on,  over  to  my  lap,  Joe,"  said  the 
lieutenant  in  German. 

"Papa!" 

"Joe,  Joe.  looky,"  said  a  soldier.  "Choc- 
olate! Want  some  more  chocolate,  Joe?- See? 
Whole  bar,  Joe,  all  yours.  Jus'  leggo  the  ser- 
geant and  move  over  into  the  lieutenant's 
lap." 

Joe  tightened  his  grip  on  the  sergeant. 

"Don't  put  the  chocolate  back  in  your 
pocket,  man !  Give  it  to  Joe  anyways,"  said  a 
soldier  angrily.  "Somebody  go  get  a  case  of 
D  bars  off  the  truck,  and  throw  'em  in  the 
back  for  Joe.  Give  that  boy  chocolate 
enough  for  the  nex'  twenny  years." 

"Look,  Joe,"  said  another  soldier,  "ever 
see  a  wrist  watch?  Look  at  the  wrist  watch, 


Joe.  See  it  glow,  boy?  Move  over  in  the  lieu- 
tenant's lap,  and  I'll  let  you  listen  to  it  tick. 
Tick,  tick,  tick,  Joe.  Come  on,  want  to  lis- 
ten?" 

Joe  didn't  move. 

The  soldier  handed  the  watch  to  him. 
"Here,  Joe.  you  take  it  anyway.  It's  yours." 
He  walked  away  quickly. 

"Man,"  somebody  called  after  him,  "you 
crazy?  You  paid  fifty  dollars  for  that  watch. 
What  business  a  little  boy  got  with  any 
fifty-dollar  watch?" 

"No — I  ain't  crazy.  Are  you?" 

"Naw.  I  ain't  crazy.  Neither  one  of  us 
crazy,  I  guess.  Joe — want  a  knife?  You  got  to 
promise  to  be  careful  with  it,  now.  Always 
cut  away  from  yourself.  Hear?  Lieutenant, 
when  you  get  him  back,  you  tell  him  always 
cut  away  from  hisself." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  back.  I  want  to  stay 
with  papa,"  said  Joe  tearfullyT 

"Soldiers  can't  take  little  boys  with  them, 
Joe,"  said  the  lieutenant  in  German.  "And 
we're  leaving  early  in  the  morning." 

"  Will  you  come  back  for  me? "  said  Joe. 

"We'll  come  back  if  we  can.  Joe.  Soldiers 
never  know  where  they'll  be  one  day  to  the 
next.  We'll  come  back  for  a  visit,  if  we  can." 

"Can  we  give  old  Joe  this  case  of  D  bars, 
lieutenant?"  said  a  soldier  carrying  a  card- 
board carton  of  chocolate  bars. 

Don't  ask  me,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "I 
don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  never  saw 
anything  of  any  case  of  D  bars,  never  heard 
anything  about  it." 

"Yessir."  The  soldier  laid  his  burden 
down  on  the  jeep's  back  seat. 

"He  ain't  gonna  let  go,"  said  the  sergeant 
miserably.  "You  drive,  lieutenant,  and  me 
and  Joe '11  sit  over  there." 

The  lieutenant  and  the  sergeant  changed 
places,  and  the  jeep  began  to  move. 

"'By, Joel" 

"  You  be  a  good  boy,  Joe ! " 

"Don't  you  eat  all  that  chocolate  at  once, 
you  hear?" 

"Don't  cry,  Joe.  Give  us  a  smile." 

"  Wider,  boy— that's  the  stuff ! " 

"Joe,  Joe,  wake  up,  Joe."  The  voice  was 
that  of  Peter,  the  oldest  boy  in  the  orphan- 
age, and  it  echoed  damply  from  the  stone 
walls. 

Joe  sat  up,  startled.  All  around  his  cot 
were  the  other  orphans,  jostling  one  another 
for  a  glimpse  of  Joe  and  the  treasures  by  his 
pillow. 

"Where  did  you  get  the  hat,  Joe— and  the 
watch,  and  knife?"  said  Peter.  "And  what's 
in  the  box  under  your  bed?" 

Joe  felt  his  head,  and  found  a  soldier's 
wool  knit  cap  there.  "Papa,"  he  mumbled 
sleepily. 

"Papa!"  mocked  Peter,  laughing. 

"Yes,"  said  Joe.  "Last  night  I  went  to  see 
my  papa,  Peter." 

"Could  he  speak  German,  Joe?"  said  a 
little  girl  wonderingly. 

"No,  but  his  friend  could,"  said  Joe. 

"He  didn't  see  his  father,"  said  Peter. 
"Your  father  is  far,  far  away,  and  will  never 
come  back.  He  probably  doesn't  even  know 
you're  alive." 

"What  did  he  look  like?"  said  the  girl. 

Joe  glanced  thoughtfully  around  the 
room.  "Papa  is  as  high  as  this  ceiling,"  he 
said  at  last.  "He  is  wider  than  that  door." 
Triumphantly,  he  took  a  bar  of  chocolate 
from  under  his  pillow.  "And  as  brown  as 
that!"  He  held  out  the  bar  to  the  others. 
"Go  on,  have  some.  There  is  plenty  more." 

"  He  doesn't  look  anything  like  that,"  said 
Peter.  "You  aren't  telling  the  truth,  Joe." 

"My  papa  has  a  pistol  as  big  as  this  bed, 
almost,  Peter,"  said  Joe  happily,  "and  a 
cannon  as  big  as  this  house.  And  there  were 
hundreds  and  hundreds  like  him." 

"Somebody  played  a  joke  on  you,  Joe," 
said  Peter.  "He  wasn't  your  father.  How  do 
you  know  he  wasn't  fooling  you?  " 

"Because  he  cried  when  he  left  me,"  said 
Joe  simply.  "And  he  promised  to  take  me 
back  home  across  the  water  as  fast  as  he 
could."  He  smiled  airily.  "Not  like  the 
river,  Peter — across  more  water  than  you've 
ever  seen.  He  promised,  and  then  I  let  him 

gO."  THE  END 
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That's  it!  Since  1869  it's  been  PACKER'S  fo: 
children's  skin  and  hair  —  an  American  Tradi 
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Keeps  children's  hair  fluffy  and  bright — leave: 
just  a  faint  scent  of  clean  mountain  pines 
Maybe  you'll  try  it  yourself,  mother.  Get  a  caki 
of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  today  at  any  drug  store 
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HEN  Billy  came  along,  I  just  sort  of 
gave  up!"  Mrs.  Thomas  was  am- 
ine about  her  "baby,"  now  eight 
Id.  He  is  her  fourth,  the  older  chil- 
ling pretty  well  grown.  The  Thomases 
jlesome,  middle-class  American  par- 
A'ho  have  produced  three  lively, 
ft,  typical  teen-agers. 
Billy  is  different.  "He  plays  by  him- 
■eat  deal,  instead  of  running  with  the 
srhood  gang,  as  the  others  used  to 
le  told  me.  "And  he's  so  sensitive! 
ist  little  argument  or  criticism  upsets 
ribly.  He  has  hardly  any  friends,  yet 
lie  others  were  his  age,  our  house  was 
bursting  with  children.  I  can't  un- 
id  it." 

rding  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  Billy  has  had 
Tie  background  the  older  children 
his  is  true,  of  course,  but  only  in  the 
hat  he  has  grown  up  in  the  same 
with  the  same  parents.  Actually, 
environment  has  been  anything  but 
the  other  children,  and  already  the 
ices  are  making  themselves  felt  in  his 
ality. 

fact  is  that  often  parents  change,  as 
5,  as  they  grow  older.  Sometimes  the 
is  for  the  good.  That  is  when  they 
:  more  relaxed,  less  demanding  and 
itative.  Experience  has  shown  them 
dldren  work  through  many  so-called 
ns  by  themselves.  They  have  learned 
k>  much  attention  robs  the  child — 
le  very  small  child— of  the  independ- 
e  needs  if  he  is  going  to  develop  a 
,  individual  personality.  So  they  let 
me  more  to  develop  in  his  own  fash- 
met  imes  the  parents  are  able  to  give 
[me  to  the  youngest  in  working  with 
helpful,  constructive  ways.  Maybe 
re  able  to  give  him  more  advantages 
ray  of  schooling,  special  lessons.  It  is 
ident  that  so  many  of  our  ablest 
have  been  the  youngest  children  in 
amilies 

the  changes  aren't  always  so  good, 
see  what  has  happened  in  Billy's 
4rs.  Thomas  didn't  so  much  relax 
dm  as  "give  up."  to  use  her  own 
What  she  meant  was  that  she  gave 
training  in  independence  and  self- 
lat  she  had  carried  out  with  the  first 
:hildren.  She  realized  that  Billy  was 
>ly  the  last  baby  she  would  ever  have. 


She  cherished  his  babyhood,  because  she 
had  learned  how  quickly  children  grow  up, 
how  soon  their  interests  shift  to  playmates, 
school  and  more  remote  horizons. 

So  she  unconsciously  kepi  Billy  a  baby  as 
long  as  she  could.  She  wailed  on  him,  in- 
dulged him.  She  interceded  on  Ins  side  in  Ins 
quarrels  with  the  older  children.  This  is  why 
Billy  is  now  so  "sensitive."  Accusti >med  to 
getting  his  own  way,  lie  is  upsel  when 
things  don't  go  to  suit  him,  and  he  has 
learned  that  a  display  of  emotion  will  bring 
his  fond  parents  around.  Because  he  "has  n 
so  good"  with  his  parents  and  his  older 
brothers  and  sister,  Billy  hasn't  developed 
an  aggressive  drive  that  will  make  him  suc- 
cessful in  the  neighborhood  gang  and  on  the 
playground.  That  is  why  he  doesn't  run 
with  the  pack,  but  sticks  at  home  where  his 
wishes  and  demands  are  catered  to. 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  this  that  the  baby 
of  the  family  sometimes  grows  up  to  he  a 
family  problem,  a  burden  on  his  brothers 
and  sisters  long  after  his  parents  have 
passed  away.  Perhaps  i  he  older  ones  have 
sacrificed  to  give  the  "baby"  educational 
advantages  they  didn't  have  themselves,  or 
that  they  had  earned  lor  themselves.  No 
one  can  understand  why  the  "baby" 
doesn't  use  them  to  bitter  advantage.  Per- 
haps the  elders  have  to  be  continually  yet- 
ting the  "baby"  out  of  scrapes.  The  par- 
ents have  always  done  that.  The  "baby" 
goes  through  life  looking  in  others  to  help 
him  avoid  the  consequences  of  Ins  own  acts. 

As  many  other  parents  have  done,  Mrs. 
Thomas  asked  me  earnestly  how  one  can 
keep  the  disadvantages  ol  hem-  the  baby  of 
the  family  from  outweighing  the  advan- 
tages. My  answer  was.  by  being  aware  at 
all  times  of  the  hazard  i  >f  i  iverindulgence.  It 
is  a  wonderful  thing  for  a  child  to  have  the 
adoration  and  stimulation  of  older  brothers 
and  sisters,  as  well  as  of  his  parents.  Love 
and  the  right  kind  of  attention  never  hurt 
anyone !  But  the  parents  must  keep  in  mind 
that  the  youngest  is  going  to  have  to  light 
his  own  battles  in  the  world  someday.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  a  kindness  to  him,  any  more 
than  to  his  older  siblings,  to  load  him  on 
their  backs,  no  matter  how  devoted  and 
willing  they  may  be. 

The  baby  of  the  family  needs  exactly  the 
same  training  to  look  after  himself  and  to 
i(  ontimted  on  /' 
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Bayer  Aspirin's  Single  Active 

Ingredient  Is  So  Gentle,  Medical 

Authorities  Say  It  Is  Probably 

THE  SAFEST  OF 
All  PAIN-RELIEVING  DRUGS! 


Baver  Aspirin  is  riot  a  mixture 

of  drugs.  It  is  straight  aspirin  .  .  . 

so  fast  and  so  effective 

all  by  itself  thai  il  needs 

no  added  drugs  l<>  briny;  von  relief 

from  ordinary  aches  and  pains. 

The  name  "Bayer"  stamped  on  each 
Bayer  Aspirin  tablet  means  two  importanl 
things  to  you  ami  your  family. 

First,  it  means  genth  pain  relief.  Bayer 
Aspirin  is  so  gentle  that  doctors  preset  il  ie 
it  even  for  small  children  so  gentle  its 
record  of  safety  of  sate  use  by  millions 
of  normal  people  -is  unmatched  by  any 
other  pain  reliever. 

And  second,  it  means  fast  pain  relief. 
Bayer  Aspirin   makes  you  feel   better— 


fast     because  Bayi  i    Aspirin  tablet 

your  stomach  almost  the 
instant  you  take  tin 

In  addition,  highest  medical  :     I 
say  that  Bayer  Aspii  in's  single  act 
gredipnt  is  probably  the  safe-' 
elticient  of  all  pain-relie  ,  trs. 

en  you  have  ordinary 
neuritic  or  neuralgic  pain  —  remember  that 
the  name  "Bayer"  means  _ 
fast  relief.  So  take  Bayei    \.sp  riit     and  if 
il  ilnrs  not  relieve  your  pain     don't 
iiient  —it's 


COMPARE! 

Drop  the  headache  tablet  you  now 
use  in  one  glass  of  water  —  drop  a 
Bayer  Aspirin  tablet  in  another  —  anii 
see  how  fast  each  of  them  disintegrates. 
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Don't  miss  a  swim 

—use  Tampax! 

Frequently  women  give  up  swimming  on 
"those  certain  days"  for  no  other  reason 
than  bathing-suit  worries.  Please  get  this 
fact  clear  in  your  mind.  Tampax  monthly 
sanitary  protection  can  be  trusted  even  with 
a  wet,  form-fitting  suit.  That's  because 
Tampax  (worn  internally)  discards  the 
harness  of  belt  and  bulky  outside  pad. 
Tampax  will  never  embarrass  you. 

Its  convenience  for  swimming  (or  tub 
and  shower)  is  only  one  of  the  many 
advantages  of  Tampax  — as  millions  of 
all-year-round  users  could  tell  you.  Odor 
cannot  form  with  Tampax.  Bulging  and 
chafing  are  impossible;  no  edge-lines  to 
show  under  dresses.  And  so  Tampax 
adds  to  a  woman's  poise  and  self-confi- 
dence at  the  time  she  needs  them  most. 

A  doctor  invented  Tampax  for  this 
special  use.  Tampax  is  made  of  highly 
absorbent  surgical  cotton  compressed 
into  efficient  applicators.  Easy  to  use  and 
dispose  of.  Comrt  in  3  absorbency-sizes: 
Regular,  Super  and  Junior.  Sold  at  drug 
and  notion  counters.  A  truly  remarkable 
improvement.  Don't  muss  it.  Look  for 
Tampax  Vendor  in  restrooms  throughout 
the  United  States.  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Mass. 
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home  with  five  other  children  herself  but, 
as  she  put  it,  it  was  God's  will  that  she 
would  never  be  blessed  by  any  of  her  own. 

"One  day  she  was  entertaining  some  or- 
phan children  when  one  little  five-year-old 
boy  suddenly  became  ill.  The  doctor  came 
and  solemnly  pronounced,  'Measles!'  She 
put  him  to  bed,  nursed  him,  and  fell  in  love 
with  him." 

"  Were  you  that  little  boy ?  " 

"No,  he  was  my  brother — or  rather,  he 
was  going  to  be.  Mother  and  father  adopted 
him,  and  his  name  was  changed  from  a  num- 
ber to  Finley  Jay  Shepard." 

"Where  do  you  come  in,  Louis?"  I  asked. 

"Next.  One  afternoon  mother  went  into 
the  nursery,  and  Finley  Jay  said  eagerly, 
'Mother,  would  you  like  to  meet  my  best 
friend?'  He  dove  under  the  bed.  took  out  a 
shoe  box,  and  opened  it.  '  Here  he  is,  mother, 
my  best  friend.'  She  peered  into  the  box,  but 
instead  of  saying  'How  do  you  do,'  she 
screamed.  It  was  a  daddy  longlegs. 

"That  evening,  at  dinner,  mother  said  to 
father,  'Our  son  must  have  someone  to  play 
with  besides  insects.' 

"T  quite  understand  your  apprehensions, 
my  dear,'  he  answered.  T  suggest  that  we 
consider  another  little  boy.' 

"Mother  did  not  consider  this  a  sugges- 
tion; she  thought  it  was  an  inspiration.  So 
down  she  went  to  the  State  Charities 
Aid  to  find  a  five-year-old  brother  for  Fin- 
ley Jay.  That  was  me." 

"I'll  bet  I  know  why  she  picked  you— that 
curly  blond  hair.  I  like  it  too."  Louis 
shrugged  his  husky  shoulders  as  if  he  were 
annoyed,  but  I  went  on,  "There's  one 
thing  I  don't  understand.  Why  is  your  name 
Seton?  Why  isn't  it  Shepard?" 

"When  my  parents  'adopted'  me — for 
reasons  long  since  forgotten,  I  was  never 
legally  adopted — I  had  a  name — the  same 
one  I  have  now— Seton.  When  I  grew  up  I 
was  told  that  when  I  was  left  with  the  State 
Charities  Aid  my  name  was  Seton  and  legally 
it  couldn't  be  changed." 

"Where  did  your  sisters  come  from?" 

"Same  place.  The  State  Charities  Aid. 
One  day  mother  gave  a  party  for  two  little 
girls  next  door.  When  they  left,  Finley 
screamed,  'I  want  a  little  sister  like  that!  I 
want  those  little  girls  to  live  here  all  the 
time.'  If  Finley  Jay  had  asked  for  the  moon, 
mother  would  have  tried  to  get  it  for  him,  so 
a  week  later  she  found  Helen  Anna  and 
Olivia." 

"It's  an  incredible  story,  Louis,"  I  said. 
"The  four  of  you  from  rags  to  riches  because 
Finley  Jay  came  down  with  measles." 

"But  it's  not  going  to  be  that  way  for- 
ever." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

Louis  explained,  "When  Jay  (k>uld  died, 
he  left  a  fortune  to  his  six  children,  but  his 
will  stated  that  when  the  children  died,  the 
money  they  had  inherited  from  him  could  be 
left  only  to  their  blood  issue.  Finley,  Olivia, 
Helen  Anna  and  I  are  not  blood  issue  so 
none  of  us  will  inherit  a  dollar  of  Jay 
Gould's  money." 

Just  then  I  heard  the  elevator  door  open 
in  the  foyer  outside  the  apartment.  It  was 
mother  and  father. 

jLouis  said  he  would  come  by  for  me  at  four 
o'clock  sharp.  We  would  call  on  his  mother 
at  four-thirty  sharp,  and  it  was  Louis'  esti- 
mate that  the  first  drop  of  tea  would  fall  into 
a  Sevres  cup  shortly  after  five. 

That  morning  father  was  a  little  surprised 
to  see  me  at  the  breakfast  table  for  my  first 
appearance  in  nine  years.  But  I  needed  time. 
A  day  is  none  too  long  to  choose  the  correct 
dress  for  vour  first  encounter  with  your  fu- 
ture mother-m-law.  At  eleven  o'clock  I 
thought  I  shou'd  wear  my  good  black  crepe. 
At  twelve  my  choice  was  a  tailored  navy- 
blue  wool  with  pique  collars  and  cuffs.  At 
one  o'clock  mother  suggested  my  brown 
duvetyn. 

It  was  after  three-thirty  when  mother  and 
I  came  to  a  decision.  We  agreed  that  I 
shouldn't  wear  a  dress  at  all!  A  suit  would 


(Continued  from  Page  33) 

be  more  appropriate;  a  simple  gray  suit.  A 
handmade  white  blouse  with  drawn  work, 
and  a  small  gray  hat  with  a  red  cockade  of 
ribbon,  completed  the  ensemble.  I  looked 
right.  I  felt  right.  I  almost  felt  like  having 
a  cup  of  tea. 

Louis  arrived  promptly.  He  was  a  little 
ill  at  ease  as  he  shook  hands  with  father,  but 
when  he  kissed  mother  his  ruddy  complexion 
changed  abruptly  to  scarlet.  My  kiss  was 
delayed  until  we  stood  in  the  hall  waiting  for 
the  elevator.  Then  we  went  out  and  jumped 
into  Louis'  car.  After  we  got  settled,  he 
looker1  at  me  and  said  approvingly: 

"That's  a  very  attractive  outfit  you  have 
on.  That  red  thing  looks  pretty  against  your 
dark  hair." 

"  I  hope  it's  all  right.  I  just  picked  the  first 
thing  off  the  rack." 

"Well,  it's  very  nice,"  he  said  as  he 
started  the  car.  "Mother  will  like  you.  all 


White  Radiance 
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There  were  white  lilacs,  wet  against 
the  window, 

And  April  rain  against  the  green- 
ing hill, 

And  in  the  room  the  radiance  of 
your  presence, 

Sweeter  than  lilacs  at  the 
window  sill. 

April  has  passed,  white  lilacs  are 

a  memory, 
The  hills  are  dry  and  brown  with 

summer  drouth, 
And  you  are  gone  and  I  can  but 

remember 
The  lovely  wistful  curve  that 

was  your  mouth. 

But  heart  beloved,  I  can  never  lose 
you; 

When  April  rain  comes  whisper- 
ing at  the  pane, 

And  lilacs  bloom,  and  far-off  hills 
are  greening, 

Your  own  white  radiance  fills  the 
room  again. 


right.  She  won't  be  able  to  help  it,  but  there's 
a  good  chance  you  may  not  like  her." 

"Why  not?"  I  asked. 

"  Some  people  consider  her  eccentric." 

"  In  what  way,  Louis? " 

"For  example,  she  reads  the  Bible  a  great 
deal." 

"  Is  that  eccentric?" 

"No,  but  she  lives  by  it,  and  what's  more, 
she  may  discuss  it." 

"This afternoon?"  I  asked  quickly. 

"Any  time." 

"You're  the  Bible  expert,"  I  said.  "What 
else,  Louis?  We're  almost  there." 

"No  one  is  allowed  to  drink  in  the  house." 

"That's  not  so  bad." 

"And  don't  cross  your  legs.  Mother  con- 
siders it  unladylike.  Another  thing,  smoking 
is  verboten  for  ladies." 

"How  about  breathing?  "  I  asked. 

Louis  laughed.  "It's  all  right  in  modera- 
tion." 

"  Has  your  mother  always  been  like  this?  " 

"Always.  Nothing  will  ever  change  her. 
She's  very  nice  and  very  generous,  and  she 
spends  her  whole  life  trying  to  do  good.  She's 
easy  to  make  fun  of,  and  we  all  do  it  some- 
times because  you  can't  help  it.  But  we  all 
love  her,  and  we're  all  a  little  afraid  of  her. 
Just  agree  with  her  about  everything  and 


don't  say  too  much,  and  she'll  like  you  ve 
much.  Besides,  Miss  Stebbins  and  M 
Davis  will  be  there." 

"Who  are  they?" 

"Mother's  social  secretaries.  They're  wi 
her  all  the  time— morning,  noon  and  nigl 
They'll  help  the  conversation  along." 

We  pulled  up  in  front  of  579  Fifth  Aveni 
a  handsome  four-story  Victorian  brownstoi 
and  stopped  between  two  white  police  sig 
that  read  "No  Parking."  Louis  switched 
the  motor  and  said,  as  grimly  as  if  we  we 
going  into  battle,  "All  set?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "  to  the  last  drop  of  te; 

We  walked  across  the  sidewalk  and  up  t 
highly  polished  marble  stairs  of  the  vestibi 
to  the  heavy  glass  door.  Louis  rang  the  bt 
While  we  were  waiting  he  said : 

"There's  one  thing  I  forgot  to  tell  you." 

"  What's  that,  Louis?  " 

"Mother  wears  a  wig." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  I  said. 

"It's  called  a  transformation,"  Louis  < 
plained. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  butler  in  a  ci' 
away  with  a  wing  collar  one  size  too  sin?1' 
His  greeting  was  friendly  but  brief:  "Go' 
afternoon." 

Louis  said,  "Here  we  are,  Sitwell.  ( 
time.  I  hope?" 

"On  time.  Master  Louis."  Then  he  mov 
back  a  step  to  let  us  enter.  I  crossed  t 
threshold,  and  I  was  in  the  Victorian  Era. 

l^ouis  motioned  toward  a  small  recepti- 
room,  and  I  went  in  and  took  off  my  co;i 
There  were  two  small  gilded  opera  cha^ 
with  their  backs  primly  turned  toward  Fit 
Avenue  and  a  couch  covered  in  plum-color 
velvet.  A  marble-topped  table,  overhung 
a  tall  oval  mirror,  stood  against  the  wa 
There  was  a  silver  tray  on  it  holding  a  ffl 
calling  cards.  I  casually  picked  one  up. 
read.  "Bishop  Manning."  I  put  it  ba' 
quickly 

Then,  standing  in  front  of  the  mirror  I 
looked  at  myself  appraisingly.  Suddenly  p 
suit  seemed  all  wrong.  It  was  too  severe.' 
was  out  of  place  in  this  house.  I  should  ha 
worn  a  dress.  But  it  was  too  late  now.  I  hea 
Louis  discreetly  cough  in  the  hall.  So 
straightened  my  blouse,  gave  one  final  flip 
the  brim  of  my  hat .  and  went  out. 

Louis  took  my  arm,  and  we  started  down  t 
long  hall  together.  Above  me  crystal  chant." 
liers  hung  with  heavy  d'gnity,  and  the  gild 
pipes  of  an  organ  rose  like  stalagmites  1 
ward  the  towering  stair  well.  We  passed  w 
grand  staircase,  the  elevator  and  then,  ll 
away,  in  half  shadow,  1  saw  Sitwell  waiti; 
for  us.  As  we  approached,  he  turned  a  h? 
step,  faced  the  living  room  like  a  sergeant 
arms,  and  in  a  sonorous  basso  profun- 
announced : 

"Miss  Andrews  and  Master  Louis." 

We  turned  at  a  right  angle  and  entere 
Louis'  mother,  smiling,  came  with  quic 
brisk  steps  to  greet  us— a  little,  plump  la< 
of  sixty-odd  years,  with  full  rosy  cheeks  ai 
tiny  feet.  She  kissed  Louis  lightly  on  t 
cheek,  and  said,  "It  was  sweet  of  you 
come." 

Then  she  turned  to  me,  kissed  me  light 
on  the  cheek,  and  said,  "  It  was  sweet  of  y< 
to  come." 

It  was  a  gracious  welcome.  Mrs.  Shepa 
was  wearing  a  simple  black  dress  with 
modest  neckline.  Around  her  throat  was  ; 
East  Indian  silver  necklace,  and  on  her  wrii 
was  a  small,  square  gold  watch  on  a  grosgrai 
ribbon  band.  On  her  wedding  finger  was! 
heavy  gold  ring .  I  couldn't  resist  a  glance  at  h 
transformation  which  was  gray  and  very  sir 
ply  dressed.  Her  attire  was  unpretentious ;  b 
it  was  obvious  that  Mrs.  Shepard,  just  fr 
feet  tall,  was  not  the  simple  person  she  a 
peared  to  be.  Her  thin,  tight  lips,  her  pe 
etrating  blue  eyes  and  firm  chin  were  til 
outward  features  of  great  strength  and  stu 
born  determination.  She  reminded  me  som 
what  of  pictures  I  had  seen  of  Queen  Victori 
If  Mrs.  Shepard  said,  "Gentlemen,  the  ear 
is  a  parallelogram,"  no  one  would  dispu 
it  in  her  presence. 
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And  now  I  wanl  you  to  meet  i 
I      Shi  paid      lid   ■  >  pan  livelj     "This  is 
I  g  Stebbins."  She  nodded  toward  a  Lall, 
haired  lad)  who  i  ami  foi  ward  and  iaid 
,     big,  heai  i  \   voi<  e,  "( rood  afti  i  noon 
i,   was  a  twinkle  in  hei  eye,  and  I  fell 
iediately  thai  I  wa  -  going  to  lil  • 
li    Shi  pard  •  ontinued,  "And  l his  is  Mis 
i 

li  is  Davis  was  ihort,  a  little  chubby  and 
iild  as  May.  She  smiled  broadly  and  said 
0!  i  inaudibly,  "  li  was  sweet  ol  you  to 
,c "  li  was  like  a  Until  echo  ol  Mrs 
pard 

'lien,  alter  I  thouglll  I  had  inel  even  one, 
9  Shepard  said,  "And  now  1  want  son  lo 

•t  Chinky." 

followed  hei  ga  :e    rhere,  on  a  small  vel- 

cushion  on  a   petit-poinl    footstool,   a 

;ingi  se  dor.  was  reclining  in  regal   iplen 

.  There  was  a  momentary  silence  as  if 

s  Shepard  were  waiting  for  me  to  make 

:,     i    ;  ure   So  I  said.  "  1  lello.  (  Iiml  J 

I  was  answered  immediately  l>y  a  shrill 
irano  bark.  I  am  not  sure,  of  course,  but  1 
nk  Clunky  tried  to  say,  "li  was  sweet  <>f 
i  in  come." 

riio  introductions  were  over.  Mrs.  Shepard 
>k  me  gently  by  the  arm  and  said.  "  Now, 
leste,  deai ,  vmi  must  sign  the  guest  hook 
e  led  me  to  a  Chinese  Chippendale  desk 
which  a  huge  hand-tooled  leather  volume 

.open 

Miss  Stebbins  picked  up  a  peacock-quill 
n.  dipped  it  intoa  jade  inkwell,  and  handed 
to  me  ceremoniously.  She  whispered,  "Go 
:  lead.  Take  your  time,  and  write  distinctly." 
I  bent  down  and  wrote,  for  the  ages: 
Celeste  Andrews,  December  9th,  1933." 
As  I  finished,  1  noticed  a  familial  name  on 
.e  line  above  mine:  "Evangeline  Booth."  I 
ive  the  pen  hack  to  Miss  Stebbins.  and  she 
id  quietly,  "  You  spilled  a  little  ink  on  your 
mmb,  dear,  but  it's  nothing  to  worry  aboul ." 
Then  in  her  shrill,  high  voice,  Mrs.  Shepard 
lirped  brightly,  "Now  shall  we  all  have 
■a?" 

We  sat  down  around  a  large  refectory 
ible  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  imme- 
iately  Sit  well  entered  with  a  huge  silver  tea 
;rvice. 

Mrs.  Shepard  officiated,  assisted  by  Agnes, 
he  parlormaid.  At  length  we  were  all 
■  erved,  including  Clunky,  to  whose  very 
eeth  Mrs.  Shepard  personally  delivered  a 
mall  alligator-pear  sandwich. 

We  sipped  m  a  silence  broken  only  now 
iJid  then  by  silver  spoons  striking  against 
.Sevres  china. 

Looking  about  the  room.  I  found  it  gloomy 
ind  unfriendly.  The  upholstery  was  heavy 
feay-taupe  plush  in  solemn  harmony  with 
.he  carpets  and  woodwork.  The  room  had 
:hree  immense  windows  and  heavy  curtains 
md  blinds,  drawn  against  any  chance  ray  of 
sunlight.  A  marble  statue  of  a  fifth-century 
jreek  meditated  in  classic  serenity.  Huge 
'lass  bookcases  stood  against  each  wall. 

ll  he  only  light  touches  were  innumerable 
pictures  of  Mrs.  Shepard 's  four  adopted 
children  and  a  card  table  on  which  was  a 
gigantic  jigsaw  puzzle  in  process  ol  solution. 
It  looked  like  a  half-completed  profile  of 
Herbert  Hoover. 

Mrs.  Shepard  gently  interrupted  my  spec- 
ulations: "My  dear  Celeste.  1  have  heard  a 
lot  about  you.  1  understand  you  attended 
Smith  College?" 

"Yes,  I  did,  Mrs.  Shepard.  for  two  years." 

"I  have  heard  some  rather  unpleasant 
things  about  it.  Communism,  you  know." 

"  I  was  never  aware  of  it,"  I  said. 

Mrs.  Shepard  continued  as  though  she  had 
not  heard  me:  "They  have  parades  there. 
At  night.  By  torchlight.  And  they  don't  be- 
lieve in  God.  It's  too  bad."  Abruptly  she 
changed  the  subject.  "What  do  you  do  with 
your  time  now,  my  dear?  " 

"Oh,"  I  stammered,  "I  read  a  little,  go 
to  the  theater." 

"Oh,  how  nice.  How  very  nice.  What  have 
you  seen?" 

"Tobacco  Road." 

"That's  too  bad,"  she  answered,  and  her 
forehead  knitted  a  little  frown.  " I've  heard 
it's  about  very  benighted  people — and  there's 
a  lot  of  smoking  in  it.  Very  wicked  indeed. 


I  really  don'l   undei  tland  allow 

such  thii 

1  !  i  impamcd  by 

little  alliiiiiai  ive  nod   from  Mi     I  >a\ 
VI  ud.  "\\  hal  ii  othei 

aclivil  ies,  I 

"  I  play  roll  a  little  A  .  a  mallei  o 
Louis  and  I  ,ue  '.-I. in,  iii  i .1 . i \  tomorro 
Sleep','  I  lollow   " 

"  I  i  .in  hardly  believe  n .  t  •  I.  le!  I 
row  is  i!n  Lord'    I  »aj 

Why  hadn't  I  ihoughl  ol  thai  '  Tomorrow 
was  Sunday.  Whai  could   I     a>      I 
ovei   at    Louis  loi   a  little  supixirt .  hut    he 
lool  ill  like  The(  .real  Stone  L.u  , 


The     I 
pioddmrh,     "  \\  hat  di  i 
i  I'd 
I  In     i  mi.    I  .  mild  nol   afford  to  n 
■     I  thought  carefull 
made  ins  del  i  ion.  and  ..ml      I  ,r 

Mi       ihepard  nodded  appi  Deai 

|o      and  In.' 

nexl  inquired,  "D  i    Bible. 

my  deai  '" 

"<  )h  yes,"  I  an  wi  red  rapidl 
day  Sometimi 

I    I'll  lO  l«(l 

"  I  )o  you  have  an\  lavoi  iti    . 
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•vi  y  /IK  I     look 
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pei  iple  who  liki  io 
di  aw  .  '  sa\  \,  ,i  in. in 
Rockwell,  |on  Whit- 

i  mull  and    I  In     m  In  , 

famous  ai  lists  on  the  fa<  1 1 1 1 \  ol  i  he 
Famous  Artists  Course,  Now,  loi  i  he  hi  si 
time,  America's  12  Musi  Famous  Aiiisis 
ollei  lo  lesl  you l  ai  1  talenl  fn  f!  I  his  is 
a  oni  e-in-.i-hli  tune  opportunity  lo  dis- 
covei  il  i""  have  undeveloped  i.ileni 
which  qualifies  you  lm  a  money-making 
full-time  oi  p. ill- 
ume (  areei  in  An 
Thousands  paid 
$1.00  to  lake  ilns 
revealing  test  but 
I'm  able  io  oiler  ii 


to  you  tin   .  .  .  il  Ami /| 
ai  i   in  >w  '   Nevei    be- 11 


fori'  has  there  been  \*^ 
sue  h  a  demand  lor  '  ^^ 
artists  to  lill  high-paid  jobs  in  a  future 
that  offers  an  exi  iting  new  kind  ol  on- 
the-job  happiness  and  satisfaction  .  .  . 
plus  income,  se<  urity  and  prestige.  Write 
me  IihIiiy  loi  your  fascinating  / 
Artists  Ail  I alent  1  est.  There's  no  c  harge, 
no  obligation.  Just  address  Nam  v  Sasser, 
271   Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Iti,  \    Y. 
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'D   LIKE  TO  SING   OU  1'  THIS 

NEWS  .  .  .  aboul  ihe  grand  new 
improvement  in  one  of  m\  favorite  prod- 
ucts .  .  ."Scotch"  Cellophane  Tape.  It 
stick  6  times  tightei  lh.ni  erei  In  fori  .  .  . 
(hanks  lo  a  miracle  stn  kum  they  put  on 
il  now.  And  1 
do  mean  mira- 
cle .  .  .  because  l(  vj^ 

'"Scotch"  <  'elk  i-      ^r-^l 

phane  Tape  ac- 
tually holds  up 
to  8,0(10  limes 
its  weight  .  .  . 
and  does  it  with 
ease.  It's  just  as 

versatile  as  ii  is  efficient,  too  .  .  .  does 
all  kinds  nl  sealing  and  mending  jobs 
perfectly!  In  addition.  New  Formula 
"Scotch"  Cellophane  Tape  is  very  eco- 
nomical .  .  .  nol  only  <  osts  very  hole 
to  begin  with,  bill  slii  ks  so  much  I ig 1 1 lei 
thai  a  small  snip  is  all  you  nerd  lm 
most  jobs.  So  next  time  you're  shopping, 
pii  k  up  New  Formula  "Scotch"  Brand 
Tape  .  .  .  in  the  familial  red-and-green 
dispensers.  And  gel  several  rolls  while 
you're  about  il  .  .  .  be<  ause  now  that  I've 
used  this  marvelous  neu  "Scotch"  Brand 
Tape  loi  several  months,  I'm  convinced 
it'seven  bettei  than  I  thought  it  wasat  first ! 

I  lOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKI  l<  > 
_A/  FELL  COOLER  .  .  .  now  that 
the  weather  is  so  warm?  Well,  you  can 
if  you  wear  Undies  of  SPUN-LO  Rayon 
Fabric  .  .  .  because  they're  so  wonderfully 
soft,  smooth  and  absorbent,  the\  always  feel 
so  nice  and  cool  .  .  .  neve)  the  least  bit 
sticky,  clingy  or  <  lamirrs  !  What's  more. 
SPUN-LO  Undies  are  full-cut  .  .  .  you 
get  a  streamlined  tit  with  complete  free- 
dom and  comfort.  And  talk  about  wear  . . . 


they're  run-i  esisl- 

anl    .mil    have    ii' 
inli  in  ed  seams  ,  . 
lilcralh   weai   be- 
yond voui  li  indesi 

I'l    V 
LO     I    iiiln  .    di 

\\  lllli'      you     sleep. 

loo  l.ll 

h.    I    think. 

even   il   you   have 

i  ink   one  pan     And  il  gl  us  without 

.  .  .  ihe\  iicril  '.'i  ironing !  As  to  cost,  well 
\i  ii  don't  have  ti  i  l<  10k  foi   pennies  from 

heaven    Ii.    bus     SIM    \-l.<  )    I    miles    .    ,    , 

the  Panties,  fi  n  instani  e,  are  still  only 
about  69i  and  the  Gowns  actualh  undei 
S2  .  .  .  both  in  vom  favorite  styles  and 
all  sized  to  hi.  But  be  sum-  you  look  for 
one  label  .  .  .  S|'l   N-LO. 

A\  LAST  I  KNOW  I  III.  \\- 
_yv  SWER  .  .  .  the  reason  nvlon  hose 
gi\  e  youi  I''!  sin  h  a  Sli(  k\  .  damp, 
clammy,  drawn  feeling  You  see,  1  asked 
l)i.  Si  hoi  I.  die  noted  lool  authority,  and 
he  explained  il  quite  simplv  .  .  .  he  said 
it's  bei  ause  nylons  ab- 
sorb almost  mi  moisture/ 
But  that  doesn't  mal- 
lei am  more  .  .  .  for 
I've  "disc  overed"  an 
entireh  new  kind  of 
powder  that  makes 
nylons  delightfully 
comfo  r  table .  It's 
called  DRYLON  and 
this  soothing,  filmy, 
silky-soft  powder  is 
so-o-o  super  "thirsty" 
it  relieves  thai  burning  "cling' 
"drag"  ol  nylons  .  .  .  keeps  your  feet 
blissfully  dry,  cool  and  comfy  .  .  .  even 
on  the  iiottest  days.  In  lac  t.  DRYLON 
works  such  wonders  I've  come  n>  one 
conclusion  .  .  .  i/  you  iveai  nylo 
DRTLQS!  I'm  convinced  of  ii  .  .  .  and 
you'll  be,  too.  once  you  tiv  n  So  get 
DRYLON  toda\  ...  at  youi  Favorite 
Drug  oi   Department  Store.  Don't  use  it 

I  list  on  VOUl  leel  and  legs,  though  .  .  . 
sprinkle  DRYLON  wherevei  you  wear 
n\  I.  hi  next   in  youi   skin. 

/|  k  /ll  A  IS  I  111.  LAI  LSI  ...  in 
l/W  ladies'  fashions?  Why,  die  most 
important  "accessory"  is  a  corn   plaster 

made     espec  iallv     to 

hi  a  woman's  smaller 

tiies'  It's  the  new 
BLUE-JAY  Ladies  | 
Size  Corn  Plaster 
with  Phenylium  and  | 
is  narrower  and 
smaller  than  regular 
si/e  i  urn  plasters  .  .  . 
so  dainty  it  tits  comfortably  even  in  your 
dressiest  shoes.  And  everybody  knows 
about  the  new  BLUE-JAY  Wonder  Drug, 
Phenylium  .  .  .  how  it  helps  push  out  corns 
.  .  .  from  underneath!  Phenylium  travels 
quickly  and  gently  down  through  your 
corn  right  to  its  base  .  .  .  where  it  helps 
new  live  tissue  cells  to  grow.  Soon  these 
new  cells  push  up  even  a  stubborn  corn 


and 


ii     \nd  listen  lo  tins 
...    in   .e  nl    io 

really    wai 

'I    lhal 
I  '.I    I     I      |  \  'i       I 
Size    (  oi  ii     I'l. i 
all  di 

0J  /OKI)  CETS  AROI  ND  .  .  .  but 

v  W 

i  ii.it   In  ings  amazingh   q 

I'l    riCURA  MEDI- 

(    \  I  LI)  I.IOI   ID 
/•  , .  preparation  Om- 
it    Stops      il 

I     i  an     alsi . 
assure  \ i hi  tha 

like      s  i  .  l: 

in .1  \    have    t  i  t <-d  . 

CI      I    I  <     !     R  A 

MEDICATED 

LIQI   ID  '     in-   , 

i  reases  u  I  itations  . 

instead  its  si  ientifu  v.  et-d 

(hsi  i  unl, ,!  i    u  Ink'   it     •  ii    law. 

I  ipl'Il      I    I, |i    ks  '       I 

h  .  .  . 
as  '.'..ll   as  extei  nalh    <  auscd   blern 
And  yi  hi  t  an   use  it  dm:  ty  .  .  . 

>e    it    leaves   no    tell-tale    medicinal 
odoi  I  ie  applied  fit}" 

under     voui     make-up.     It's     available 
throughout   Canada.    But  -    this: 

SPECIAL   SAMPLE  see   for 

yoursel;  ders     CUTICUR- 

CATED  UQUID  wc- 

.  .  .  just  send  to  Nancy   Sasser,  271    ' 

y/oi  'RE    KEEPING    HOUSE   with 

_J     odds   against    you    i  ive   an 

old-fashioned,     inadequate     i 

Lack  ol   food  storage  space,  even 

defrosting  and   pom    temperai 

VOUI     )"li    tw  ic  e    as    haul  Id    be. 

I  hat's  w  In  I  urge 
you  to  \isii  youi 
\\  eslinghi  nise  dealei 
in >w  .  Ask  him  aboul 
ii  ading  youi  old 

II  igei  ati  H    mi    a    new 

\\  LM  IV  .IK  )l  SE 
FROST-I  REE  .  .  . 
the  refi  igerator  that 
w  ill  give  you  all  the 
spac  e  you  need,  bel- 
ter tempei  amies  fi  n 
all  your  foods  and  completely  automatic 
defrosting.  Pay  particular  attention  to 
the  new  fwo-Dooi  Model.  It's  two  won- 
derful appliances  in  one  ...  a  big  Food 
Freezer  that  holds  77  lbs.  of  food  in  zero 
cold,  plus  a  9.2  cu.  ft.  refrigerator!  This 
Iwo-Door  is  different  from  all  others. 
Because  it's  1  ROsT-FREE.  there's  no 
defrosting  for  you  to  do  ...  in  either  the 
Freezer  or  the  Refrigerator.  Even  the 
defrost  water  is  evaporated  .  .  .  auto- 
matical^. Remember.  You  can  be 
SURE  .  .  .  if  it's  WESTINGHOUSE. 
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"I'd  bet  my 
bottom  diaper 
on  Q-Tipsf 


From  generation  to  generation, 
the  'Q-Tips'  tradition  is  passed 
down  ...  is  \ out  youngster  getting 
the  swab  with  the  longest  record  in 
h;ih\  protection? 

So  safe.  Sterilized  right  in  the 
package.  Ever)  'Q-Tips'  swab  that 
touches  hah\  is  hygienicall)  clean, 
pure  cotton. 

Easy  for  mother.  Correctly  shaped 
applicator.  Swabs  can't  come  loose 
or  leave  lint. 

Doctors  and  nurses  are  e\tra  care- 
I  ul.  They  use  more  <.)•  lips'  than  all 
other  prepared  swabs  combined! 


They're  moving 
into  the  best 
boudoirs,  too 


Hollywood  dim  stars  have  long  used 
'Q-Tips'.  .  .  now  women  everywhere 
rue  learning  the  trick!  You  can  blend 
make-up  so  artfully  with  these  handy 
little  swabs.  I  se  to  remove  nail  pol- 
ish, apply  lotions,  deodorants,  hair 
tints  neatly. 


IJn  original  cotton  swab— 
in  tin  famous  blm  box 


Then  I  stopped,  because  for  the  life  of  me 
I  couldn't  think  of  the  next  line.  It  wouldn't 
come.  I  repeated  the  last  line,  hoping  to 
coax  the  next  one  from  my  memory,  but  it 
was  useless.  Then  I  heard  the  loud  prompt- 
ing voice  of  Miss  Stebbins:  "He  leadeth  me 
in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name's 
sake." 

I  could  have  kissed  her.  I  could  have 
thrown  my  arms  around  her. 

"Of  course.  Of  course.  Of  course."  And  I 
continued  in  a  burst  of  confidence: 

"  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  tin-  valley 
Of  the  shadow  o)  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil:  lor  thou  art  with  me." 

In  another  moment  I  finished  the  last 
verse  proudly  and  reverently: 

"And  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
forever." 

Then  I  sat  down. 

My  heart  was  pounding,  and  if  I  had  not 
covered  myself  with  glory,  I  certainly  was  a 
little  nearer  grace.  Mrs.  Shepard's  face  was 
wreathed  in  a  beatific  smile. 

1  he  evensong  was.  interrupted  by  a  nurse, 
in  a  spotless  starched  uniform.  She  stopped 
behind  Mrs.  Shepard's  chair.  "I  think  it's 
t  ime  for  our  nap.  Don't  you  ? " 

Mrs.  Shepard  said  to  me  apologetically, 
"You  will  excuse  me,  my  dear.  I  know  you 
will  understand."  She  stood  up,  and  we  all 
rose  with  her.  The  tea  party  wasover. 

Louis  said.  "  It  has  been  a  most  enjoyable 
afternoon." 

"  Indeed  it  has,"  I  added. 

Mrs.  Shepard  look  me  by  the  arm.  "Celeste, 
we  have  many  things  to  talk  about.  Will  you 
and  Louis  come  with  me  to  church  tomorrow 
morning?  Afterward  we  can  all  have  dinner 
together.  Finley  Jay  and  Helen  Anna  will  be 
here  and  so  will  my  husband.  I  want  every- 
one to  meet  you." 

Louis  said  quickly,  "We'd  love  to  come, 
mother." 

Then  Mrs.  Shepard  came  forward  and 
kissed  me  lightly  on  the  cheek,  but  suddenly 
she  drew  back  and  cried.  "Oh  !  Oh!  We  have 
forgotten.  We  have  forgotten." 

Miss  Stebbins  inquired  hastily.  "What  is 
it.  Mrs.  Shepard?" 

"We  have  forgotten  the  remembrance. 
Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!" 

Miss  Davis  seemed  to  understand  and 
quickly  left  the  room.  She  came  running 
back,  carrying  a  huge  corsage  of  white  or- 
chids. She  handed  them  carefully  to  Mrs. 
Shepard. 

Before  I  knew  it.  she  was  pinning  them  on 
my  shoulder,  fussing  over  them,  arranging 
them  with  loving  care.  At  last  she  was 
satislied. 

"There."  she  cried.  And  she  stepped  back 
lo  look  at  her  creation. 

"They  are  wonderful."  I  said. 

Miss  Stebbins  said,  "They  are  from  Mrs. 
Shepard's  greenhouse.  They  are  called 
Cattleya  trianae." 

"And  how  beautiful  they  are  on  you!" 
Mrs.  Shepard  said.  She  kissed  me  a^ain  on 
the  cheek  and  whispered,  "It  was  sweet  of 
you  to  come." 

Louis  started  to  drive  up  Fifth  Avenue, 
but  before  we  had  gone  two  blocks  he  said, 
"Would  you  like  a  quiet  drink?" 

"Yes!" 

Louis  turned  west  on  the  next  corner  to- 
ward Sixth  Avenue,  and  halfway  down  the 
long  block  stopped  in  front  of  an  old  brown- 
stone.  We  stepped  down  to  the  service  en- 
trance and  rang  the  bell.  A  little  peephole 
opened  and  one  eye  peered  out  suspiciously. 
Recognition  was  immediate  and  amiable. 

"Oh.  it's  you.  Mr.  Seton!  Just  a  moment, 
please." 

A  buzzer  hummed  somewhere  far  back  in 
the  building  and  the  black  iron-grilled  door 
clicked  open.  We  walked  up  the  dark  stair- 
way of  the  speak-easy,  through  a  long,  nar- 
row dining  room  to  the  bar,  empty  except 
for  one  couple  holding  hands.  Louis  had 
I  aken  me  here  ;.  few  times  during  the  fall  and 
every  lime  we  came  il    was  always  with  a 


little  suspense:  would  it  still  be  open?  Speak- 
easies had  a  habit  of  closing  at  a  moment's 
notice,  but  so  far  Fay  and  Dario's  had  es- 
caped the  indignity  of  a  police  padlock. 

If  by  some  fantastic  mischance  Mrs. 
Shepard  had  ever  entered  this  place,  she 
would  have  recoiled  in  horror  at  the  array  of 
wines  and  liquors,  but  she  could  not  fail  to 
approve  of  the  clientele.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  some  of  her  closest  friends  often 
dropped  in  for  refreshments. 

We  sat  down  at  one  of  the  little  calico- 
covered  tables  in  the  corner.  Suddenly  Dario, 
the  proprietor,  saw  us  and  rushed  over  with 
a  big  polished  smile  and  a  hearty  welcome: 
"  Celesta.  Celesta,  buona  sera,  cara  signorina," 
and  he  bent  low  and  kissed  my  hand.  "  What 
is  your  pleasure?  Nice  dry  Martini?  Old- 
fashioned?  Sidecar,  maybe?  " 

"No,  thank  you,  Dario:  it's  got  to  be 
something  special  today,"  Louis  said. "  We're 
going  to  be  married." 

"  How  wonderful !  Che  bella  notizia!  Questo 
mi  fa  piacere!  You  must  have  something 
extra  special— as  my  guests— champagne, 
yes?" 

"That  would  be  fine,"  Louis  said. 

Dario  snapped  an  order  and  in  a  moment 
the  champagne  popped;  we  clicked  our 
glasses  and  drank,  and  Dario  added  a  final 
sentiment :  "Salute  efelicita!  Now,  you  want 
to  be  alone.  Later,  maybe.  I  will  come  back 
and  play  you  a  love  song  on  my  guitar."  and 
his  hands  gracefully  pretended  to  caress  the 
strings. 

He  backed  away  from  our  table  and  Louis 
and  I  started  to  sip  the  champagne.  The  tall 
cold  uoblet  felt  better  m  my  hand  than  the 
tiny  Sevres  cup  at  579.  and  it  was  a  relief  not 
lo  be  afraid  that  any  moment  you  might  do 
something  wrong,  or  say  something  that 
would  be  misunderstood. 

Louis  began  to  talk  about  his  brother  and 
sisters,  and  the  early  days  of  his  childhood, 
after  he  was  taken  from  the  Charities  Aid 
Society  to  live  in  the  big  house  at  579. 

When  Mrs.  Shepard  adopted  the  four 
children,  she  tried  to  raise  them  practically 
singlehanded.  She  awakened  them  in  the 
morning,  arranged  their  meals,  taught  them, 
supervised  their  play  and  their  prayers,  and 
tucked  them  in  bed  at  night.  She  was  as- 
sisted by  a  governess  and  a  staff  of  fifteen 
servants,  though  most  of  the  time  they  func- 
tioned more  as  spectators  than  as  assistants. 

They  were,  however,  invaluable  foi  search- 
ing parties,  because  the  children  were  con- 
stantly vanishing.  A  house  of  four  floors  and 
more  than  thirty  rooms  afforded  innumer- 
able secret  hiding  places  and  the  children 
knew  every  one  of  them.  It  was  impossible 
for  Mrs,  Shepard  to  patrol  the  entire  ter- 
ritory by  herself.  She  even  experimented 
with  a  two-tone  whistle,  but  no  matter  how 
hard  she  blew  it,  the  whistle  would  not  carry 
above  the  third  floor,  let  alone  to  the  attic. 

One  day  was  especially  frustrating.  Two 
of  the  children  disappeared.  When  they  were 
finally  found,  the  governess  disappeared. 
Unable  to  tell  Mrs.  Shepard  face  to  face  that 
she  was  leaving,  she  left  a  note  saying  that 
"she  could  not  work  in  the  same  house  with 
a  Hindu  butler." 

"Louis,  Sitwell  isn't  a  Hindu!"  I  inter- 
rupted. 

^io.  Sitwell  is  American,  but  at  that  time 
a  missionary  friend  of  mother's  recommended 
Hiralal,  and  she  couldn't  refuse.  She 
tried  to  make  a  Christian  out  of  him,  but  he 
didn't  want  to  be  converted.  He  left  soon 
afterward  for  Hyderabad." 

Alter  this  particular  governess  quit,  weeks 
were  spent  finding  a  new  one.  Mrs.  Shepard 
talked  to  hundreds  of  applicants.  Finally  the 
choice  was  narrowed  down  lo  two,  but  Mrs. 
Shepard  could  not  make  up  her  mind  which 
to  favor. 

Suddenly,  it  occurred  to  her  that  there  was 
a  simple  solution.  She  would  have  two  gov- 
ernesses; one  lor  the  boys  and  one  for  the 
girls.  So  she  engaged  them  both  and  im- 
mediately a  certain  amount  of  order  was  re- 
stored to  the  household. 

As  soon  as  the  two  governesses  became 
accustomed  to  the  routine  of  the  household, 
Mrs.  Shepard  devoted  more  and  more  of  her 
time    to    her    children's   education.    Others 
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4 CLEANS  mouth  areas  where  toothbrusl 
does  not  always  penetrate. .  .remove' 
germ-laden,  odor-producing  film  fron 
gums  and  mouth. 

At  all  drug  counters. 
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$$  NEED  MONEY?  $! 

SELL  to  friends,  neighbors,  fellow-workers,  FINES 
SI. 00  BOXES,  Christmas  and  Everyday  cards,  imprint 
stationery,  napkins,  wrappings,  action  books,  games,  gi 
items.  2110  money-makers.  Up  to  1001  PROFIT.  COST 
NOTHING  TO  TRY.  No  experience  needed.  Write  f< 
samples  and  free  folios 

Greeting  Card  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  Dopt.  A 
im   Broadway,  New  York  10,  N.  V. 


With  Sensational  New 

NAME-IN-SILVER 

CHRISTMAS    CARDS! 


You  earn  big  money  in  spare  time  easih 

with  new  and  different  " Name  Imprinte  ■ 

in  Silver' '  Christmas  Cards  that  sell  onsigh  < 

ZMI.I  I  ».WVj  You  make  $65  on  65  boxes!  Up  to  100%  prol 

"iiOfcLj..^  it  on  $1  Assortments.  Write  for  Assort 

ments  on  approval,  FREE  Name-Imprinted  Sample: 

SOUTHERN  GREETINGS. 478  N  Hollywood. Dept. 21B. Memphis  1 2,Ten 


UNWANTED  HAIR  \ 

IT'S  OFF  because  IT'S  OUT 


Quick  as  a  wink,  superfluous  hair  eliminated.  Con 
pletely  removes  all  hair  from  FACE,  arms  and  leg:| 
Checks  future  growth.  Leaves  the  skin  petal-smootf 


e  f=  i  i_  a  -r  o  R 
Like  m3gic.  Milady's  skin  becomes  adorable.  For  th 
finest  down  or  the  heaviest  growth.  Seems  miraculous 
but  our  39  years  experience  proves  it  is  the  scientificall 
correct  way.  Odorless.  Safe.  Harmless.  Simple  to  apply 
Superior  to  ordinary  hair  removers.  For  15  years  Zu 
Epilatorwas  $5.00.  NOW  ONLY $1. 10.  Same  superio 
formula,  same  size.  Good  stores  or  by  mail  $1.10  o 

LC.O.D.  No  Fed.  tax.  Above  guaranteed,  money-back. 
JORDEAU    INC.    Box  Hit.    SOUTH  ORANGE.  N.J.^ 


EARN$100,$200,$500 


.SELL  EMPIRE  Christmas  Card 

Big  New  line — quick  profit  mak 
its.  Gorgeous  21  Christmas  Can 
Box  $1.  All-Occasion  Assortments 
Comio  Boxes.  5  NEW  Christ 
mas  card  name-printed  lines.  2 
Embossed  Religious  cards  $1  seller 
You  can  make  100%  profit.  Chil- 
dren's Books,  scented  stationery 
FREE  Catalog.  No  experienci 
needed.  "Prompt  Service  on 
orders."  Costs  nothing  to  try. 
Make  $100  fast.  Write  for  FREE 
imprint  samples  plus  on-trial  boxes 

Write  for  ;  Impure  cuFDCO".  T55I0"  St.  flmTroTMTY 
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I  ake  care  ol  i  hi  ii  phj  ii(  .il  ni  eds,  bul 
ill  l  take  care  of  theii  brains  and  their 
)3j|hc  was  most  ambitiou9  thai  they  ma 
ice  (i  highly  intellectual  and  ( ,od  lea 
nj  ,  and  neithci  time,  noi  money,  noi 
I  i,  would  l"  .pared  Louis,  Finley 
I  i glen  Anna  and  Olivia  would  grow  up 
philologists,  philatelists,  botanists, 
i  logists,  musicologists,  Biblicists,  1  >i I > 
I  is.  and  ladies  and  gentlemen.  They 
I  ivoid  the  tedium  ol  the  social  woi  Id 
I  Shepard  did  noi  enjoy  the  sociel  v  ol 
ftjrt,  Southampton,  Bar  Harbor  or  any 
I  iat  was  associated  with  famous  people 
i  ic  Astors,  the  Vanderbilts  01  Hu- 
ll lis  She  preferred  her  philanthropies 
ic  larities.  Sin-  cared  more  lor  her  four 
i  ,  n  than  she  did  for  the  FOU1   I  lundicd 


■RTUNATELY,  I  his  obsession  for  culture 
oclrinaire  Christianity  made  her  an 
•  mother.  She  loved  her  children,  bul 
d  no  patience  with  the  human  and  nat- 
poblems  ol  growing  up.  Mrs.  Shepard 
ii.ul  and  almost  unattainable  standard 
iteousness.  From  earliest  morn  to  lat- 
;hl  the  sins  of  her  children  were  itcm- 
Orrected,  prayed  for  and  expiated 

ening  to  Louis  tell  me  this.  I  didn't  see 
ny  of  the  children  ever  lived  through 
Ollis,"  1  said,  "is  your  lather  as  exact - 
Mrs  Shepard?" 

o."  Louis  said.  "He  is  strict,  bul  he 
■asier  with  us  in  many  ways.  He  always 
sports    and    games 
veil  today  he   plays 
tygood  game  of  golf. 
I   meet    him    tomor- 


' 


,ery     Wednesday     a 

h  teacher  came.  The 

er    usually     escaped 

before    dinner    and 

a  new  teacher  took 

Mrs.  Shepard. 
I  was  an  inflexible  rule 

during  the  evening 
1  not  a  word  of  English  . 
to  be  spoken.  Mrs.  Shepard  guided  the 
ersat  ion  — what  there  was  of  it.  Louis  re- 
j  that  he  could  not  remember  the  word 
'water,"  and  for  three  consecutive  Wed- 
ays  he  left  the  table  with  his  tongue 
iting  out.  Mrs.  Stiepard  referred  to 
nesday  evening  as  "French  night."  and 
took  great  pride  in  watching  her  chil- 
's  progress. 

Don't  you  think  they're  doing  splen- 
y? "  she  would  say  to  her  husband. 
[  don't  really  know,  my  dear,"  Mr. 
>ard  answered.  "I  don't  speak  a  bloom- 
vordof  French  myself." 
vanish  night  came  on  Thursdays,  and 
identical  procedure  was  followed.  The 
r  came  in  the  afternoon,  and  Mrs. 
rard  took  over  at  dinner.  On  this  eve- 
;  there  was  a  slight  variation.  Mrs.  Shepard 
not  understand  a  word  of  Spanisfi.  so  she 
I  the  honor  system.  If  her  children  did 
know  the  Spanish  word  for  "butter," 
'  would  simply  go  without,  and  she 
ted  them  not  to  deceive  her. 
Ir.  Shepard  was  always  happy  when  Fri- 
came  around;  for  English  was  once  again 
jfticial  language  of  the  household, 
pparently,  as  I  had  already  gathered 
i  Louis.  Mrs.  Shepard  never  made  allow- 
:s  for  differences  in  the  children's  per- 
ilities.  No  individuality  was  ever  en- 
aged.  They  all  did  exactly  the  same 
gs  at  exactly  the  same  times, 
heir  music  lessons  were  a  painful  ex- 
ile. Each  child  played  the  same  exercises 
practiced  the  same  pieces,  to  the  dismay 
le  entire  household.  Louis  claimed  that 
parlormaid's  nervous  twitch  was  the 
ct  result  of  Felix  Mendelssohn's  March 
ie  Priests. 

n  top  of  the  music  lessons,  the  children 
J  carted  each  Saturday  morning  to  Dr. 
ter  Damrosch's  concerts  at  Carnegie 
|  and  once  a  month  to  Box  25  in  the 
ien  Horseshoe  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
tse.  When  Helen  Anna  caught  a  cold 
ng  The  Valkyrie,  all  the  children  were 
n  liberal  doses  of  a  special  cough  mix- 
•  A  cure  for  Helen  Anna — a  preven- 
for  the  others. 


Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it 
laid  of  me  by  those  who 
knew  me  best,  that  I  al- 
ways plucked  a  thistle  and 
planted  a  flower  where  I 
thought  a  flower  would 
grow 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 


I  he  i  hildn  n  had  an  elaborati 

accounting    A   i itlilj,    allowance  ol   fifty 

cents  had  to  Ih-  itemized  to  the  la 
glani  e  at  the  bookkeeping  showed  livi 
wenl  each  week  to  i  hool  collet 

Hon.  and  live  cents  to  the  t  hun  h  coll 
I  >uring  a  month,  with  fi  irn  voi  abl) 

pledged,  ten  cents   was  lefl    foi   "n 

111  I  IUS 

I     'ill   have  my  account    Ixxik," 
said.  "  I  can^how  it  to  you  " 

By  this  tune  it  was  getting  late   Suddenly 
omi  chord  ir,  and  I  >ario 

walked  ovei  to  oui  table, 

"  I  low's  the  champ. i 

"  Wondei  lull" 

"  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  '" 

"  Yes,   please  sin 
ised 

"All  in-lit    Let  me  think  Oh  yi      i 
her  a  sour  1  think  you'll  like.  It's  an  Italian 
folk  song  aboul  a  boy  and  girl  The)  're  going 
to  get  married." 

I  >ario  strummed  a  few  eh. mis  and 
to  sun;  in  a  rich,  full  lenoj   voi<  i      1  ; 
was  haunting  and  melodious  and  the  noise 
in  the  little  speak-easy  quieted  down    I  was 
happy  and  contented  and  579  Fifth  Avenue 
seemed  remote  and  far  away. 

Louis  and  I  were  to  meet  Ins  mother  and 
father  on  the  church  steps  at  eleven  o'clock 
Sunday     morning.     Louis    was    invariably 
prompt;  (his  morning  he  looked  extremely 
dignified    in  a   dark    blue 
suit  and  a  still  col- 
lar, but  something  si 
to  be  the  mat  tei   with  his 
neck. 

"  Louis,"  I  asked,  "isn't 
your  collar  a  bit    tight  ' " 
"  Yes."  he  said.  "  I  bor- 
rowed it  from  Sitwell." 

We  arrived  at  the  Col- 
legiate   Reformed    Dutch 
Church  m  good  lime     in 
fact,  we  had  twenty  min- 
utes to  spare.   The  church 
was  a  block  and  a  half  north,  and  across  Fifth 
Avenue   from  579.   Mrs.   Shepard.   who  at- 
tended services  regularly,  fotind  it  most  con- 
venient.  Walking   briskly,  she  could  cover 
the  distance  in  under  live  minutes. 

Limousines  were  driving  up  to  let  out 
cargoes  of  the  faithful.  Most  of  the  women 
wore  mink  coats  and  the  men  were  dressed 
in  the  conventional  costume  for  Sunday  wor- 
ship—cutaway and  high  silk  hat . 

Suddenly  Louis  said,  "Here  they  arc 
mother  and  father  right  on  lime."  He 
added.  "Celeste,  father's  eyes  are  very  bad. 
He  can  hardly  see  at  all.  We  have  to  watch 
him  carefully  so  he  doesn't  stumble  over 
anything." 

I  turned,  and  saw  the  Shepards  coming  up 
Fifth  Avenue.  Mrs.  Shepard  moved  with 
nervous  little  steps,  clinging  tightly  to  her 
husband's  arm.  She  wore  a  broad-brimmed 
Sunday  bonnet  with  a  high,  round  crown, 
and  on  her  black  coat  was  a  huge  corsage  of 
her  favorite  (lowers     Cattleya  trianae. 

"Good  morning,  my  children."  Mrs. 
Shepard  said,  and  kissed  us  each  lightly  on 
the  cheek.  She  added,  a  little  out  of  breath. 
"My  daughter  Helen  Anna  is  so  sorry  to  miss 
church.  She  has  a  terrible  headache.  You 
must  excuse  her." 

Then  Mrs.  Shepard  said  to  me,  "Celeste 
dear,  this  is  my  husband."  And  there  on  the 
steps  of  the  Collegiate  Church  I  met  one  of 
the  handsomest  men  I  had  ever  seen.  He  was 
tall  and  dignified,  straight  as  an  arrow,  and 
as  he  doffed  his  high  silk  hat  I  saw  he  had 
silken  white  hair  which  exaggerated  his 
kindly  blue  eyes  and  firm-set  mouth.  Although 
he  was  in  his  late  sixties,  there  was  hardly  a 
wrinkle  on  his  lace. 

Mrs.  Shepard  took  Louis'  arm.  and  I  took 
Mr.  Shepard 's.  As  we  started  toward  the  big 
oak  doors,  he  leaned  down,  squinted  over  his 
rimless  glasses,  and  said  apologetically, 
"Celeste.  I  hope  we  didn't  keep  you  waiting. 
but  my  wife  mislaid  her  gloves— you  know- 
how  women  are." 

I  smiled  understandingly,  and  we  went  in- 
side. The  organ  was  playing  a  mournful 
prelude.  We  walked  down  the  right  aisle  to  a 
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No  oil)  aftt  r-film  .  .  . 

just  \oji  sbiiumeriiio  bed//!) 

Now  .  .  .  try  the  only  hairdressing  thai 
makes  h.nr  obey  the  new  ujft  way    .  .  .  With 
miracle  Cortisol  — so  amazingly  light,  so 
penetrating  it  never  leaves  oily  "after-film"! 
Just  a  touch  "sparkles"  hair,  prevents 
dryness  and  split  ends,  frizzineSS  after  a 
permanent,  dives  you  "easy-do"  hair 
instantly.  Even  alter  shampoo!  No  wonder 
women  prefer  Suave  7  to  1 . 
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End  dry  hair  worries  with 

miracle  Curtisol  -  Only  Suave  has  it 
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foremost  name  in  hair  beauty 
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NOW!  the  tested  treatment 

for  INFECTIOUS  DANDRUFF 
that  has  helped  thousands 
of  Men  and  Women 


USTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 


Kills  millions  of  germs 
including  the  stubborn  "Bottle  Bacillus"  <p.  ovale) 


AyfANY  people  never  realize  that 
-^1  they  have  infectious  dandruff 
until  they  see  those  recurring  telltale 
flakes  and  scales  on  the  hair,  coat  or 
dress  shoulder.  When  dandruff  is  due 
to  germs,  it's  a  real  infection  so  don't 
neglect  it.  It  calls  for  quick  treatment 
. . .  persistent  treatment .  .  .  antiseptic 
treatment ! 

So  start  right  now  with  regular  use 
of  Listerine  Antiseptic  and  massage 
twice  a  day. 

Kills  "Bottle  Bacillus" 

Listerine  Antiseptic  gives  your  hair 
and  scalp  a  thorough  antiseptic  bath 
. . .  treats  the  infection  as  an  infection 


should  he  treated  .  .  .  with  real  germ- 
killing  action. 

"i  es,  Listerine  Antiseptic  kills  mil- 
lions of  germs  associated  with  dan- 
druff, including  the  stubborn  "Bottle 
Bacillus"  (P.  ovale),  the  very  germ 
that  so  many  dermatologists  say  is  a 
causative  agent  of  the  trouble. 

Improvement  in  76°o  of  Test  Cases 

Remember,  in  clinical  tests  twice-a- 
day  use  of  Listerine  Antiseptic  brought 
complete  relief  or  marked  improve- 
ment in  dandruff  symptoms  within  a 
month  to  76%  of  dandruff  sufferers. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company  Divi- 
sion of  The  Lambert  Company. 


At  the  first  symptom  . . .  Listerine  Antiseptic  —  Quick! 


pew  reserved  for  us  by  a  little  bronze  plate 
inscribed,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finley  Shepard." 
We  all  sat  down  and  bowed  our  heads  for  the 
customary  silent  prayer.  I  said: 

"  Dear  Lord,  please  make  me  a  good  girl 
and  a  good  wife,  and  don't  let  me  say  any- 
thing which  my  future  mother-in-law  will  not 
approve  of.  Amen." 

I  sat  back  in  the  pew.  The  organ  prelude 
ended,  everyone  rose  to  chant  the  doxology, 
and  formal  worship  began. 

Except  for  a  few  variations,  the  ritual  was 
much  the  same  as  in  my  own  church,  and  by 
keeping  one  eye  on  Mr.  Shepard  I  was  able  to 
make  the  minor  adjustments.  During  the  re- 
sponses he  answered  clearly  and  distinctly. 
It  seemed  almost  as  if  he  were  carrying  on  a 
private  conversation  with  the  Reverend 
Mr.  MacLeod.  When  it  came  to  the  sing- 
ing, my  future  father-in-law  was  mag- 
nificent. He  knew  all  the  hymns,  and  sang 
them  in  a  fine  bass  voice.  Mrs.  Shepard, 
on  the  other  hand,  sang  not  a  single  note.  She 
followed  every  word  in  the  hymnal  with  her 
finger,  pronounced  each  one  silently— but 
that  was  all.  Later  I  learned  that  she  couldn't 
carry  a  tune. 

Immediately  after  the  sermon  four  ush- 
ers wearing  white  carnations  and  carry- 
ing huge  silver  plates  began  to  carry  out 
their  duties.  The  soprano  and  alto  were  sing- 
ing the  Offertory,  "Arise,  O  Lord  God."  I 
half-closed  my  eyes  in  peaceful  reverie  and 
was  only  dimly  aware  that  the  ushers  were 
getting  closer. 

Suddenly  a  thought  raced  through  my 
mind ;  my  eyes  opened  and  I  became  panicky 
I  remembered  I  had  only  ten  cents  in  my 
purse!  I  edged  as  close  to  Louis  as  I  could, 
cupped  my  hand  over  my  mouth,  and  whis- 
pered. "  Will  vou  loan  me  a  dollar  until  Tues- 
day?" 

He  turned  his  head  slightly  and  answered. 
"Sorry,  you're  in  a  spot.  I  onlv  have  a  live- 
dollar  bill." 

The  usher  descended  quickly  upon  us  and 
gave  the  plate  to  Mr.  Shepard,  who  passed  it 
to  me.  I  handed  it  to  Louis,  who  passed  it  to 
Mrs.  Shepard,  and  she  put  in  a  twenty-dollar 
bill.  Then  the  plate  began  its  return  journey. 
Louis  put  in  his  new  live-dollar  bill.  It  was 
my  turn.  I  put  in  my  old  dime,  and  it  made  a 
little  clink  as  it  hit  bottom.  Mr.  Shepard  put  in 
another  twenty-dollar  bill.  I  winced,  but  at 
last  the  ordeal  was  over.  Total  receipts  from 
the  Shepard  pew:  S45.10. 

The  benediction  was  said,  the  organ  played 
the  postlude,  and  church  was  out. 

\V  E  walked  back  to  .~>7U.  Sit  well  opened  the 
door,  and  as  we  went  in  a  girl  about  my  age 
in  a  smart  red  dress  and  beautiful  black 
pumps  ran  down  the  red-carpeted  stairs  two 
at  a  time.  It  was  Helen  Anna. 

"  Hello,  everybody."  she  said  as  she  kissed 
her  mother.  "How  was  the  sermon?" 

"It  was  a  wonderful  message,"  Mrs. 
Shepard  answered. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  I  missed  it.  I've  been  think- 
ing about  you  all  morning." 

"How  sweet.  Is  your  headache  any 
better?" 

"  It's  gone.  I  took  ten  grains  of  aspirin." 

"Five  grains  would  have  been  sufficient," 
Mr.  Shepard  said. 

"Yes,  father,"  Helen  said  contritely  and 
then  turned  her  attention  to  me. 

"And  you're  Celeste!  I'm  so  glad  to  meet 
you.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  come  up  to  my 
room  for  a  few  minutes  before  dinner?" 

"I'd  love  to,"  I  said,  and  we  started  up- 
stairs as  Mr.  Shepard  issued  a  warning: 
"Just  twenty-five  minutes  before  dinner." 

Helen  Anna  was  a  slender,  pretty  brunette. 
She  had  vitality,  and  a  cute  little  upturned 
nose  and  a  friendly  laugh.  Her  hands,  thin 
and  artistic,  matched  her  dainty  waist  and 
graceful  feet.  She  was  half  ballerina  and  half 
tomboy,  and  there  was  mischief  in  her  big 
blue  eyes. 

We  climbed  two  flights  of  stairs,  turned 
down  a  hallway,  and  stopped  in  front  of  a 
door.  Helen  Anna  opened  it  and  said  cere- 
moniously, "Enter,  this  is  where  I  live." 

It  was  a  large,  bright  room  with  chintz 
curtains.  The  tall  windows  looking  down  on 
Fifth  Avenue  let  in  shafts  of  sunlight.  On  the 
wide  canopy  bed  was  a  quilt  of  lively  colors, 
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and  on  the  little  mahogany  reading  tal- 
were  a  copy  of  Anthony  Adverse  and  a  mi 
magazine  with  a  picture  of  Ronald  Cob  i 
on  the  cover.  Next  to  a  frilly  dressing  tabl.  i 
the  corner  was  a  bird  cage  big  enough  to  h 
an  eagle,  though  its  only  tenant  was  a  U 
canary.    Remembering    my    meeting    w 
Chinky.  I  said,  "Hello,  Dickie." 

"His  name  is  Concerto,  but  don't  wj 
your  time.  We've  had  him  eleven  years, ; 
he's  never  peeped  once." 

"Doesn't  he  like  it  here?" 

"He  should.  He  eats  more  than  I  do. 
down,  Celeste,  and  make  yourself  comf( . 
able.  Would  you  like  a  drink?" 

"  I  am  rather  thirsty."  I  said,  "but  I'll 
it  myself,"  and  I  started  to  get  up. 

"No,  no,"  Helen  Anna  interrupted, 
mean  a  real  drink.  You  know— a  Martir ' 

■■elen  anna  opened  a  drawer  of  her  c 
fonier,  fumbled  under  some  white  satin  si 
and  brought  forth  a  quart  of  gin  and  a  bo 
of  vermouth.  Holding  them  aloft,  she  s 
mockingly 

The  Helen  Anna  collection ;  in  this  hoi 
as  rare  as  laughter." 

She  went  into  the  bathroom  for  a  vacu 
jug  of  cracked  ice.  and  made  the  drinks. 

"To  you.  Celeste,"  she  said,  "my  futj< 
sister-in-law  " ;  and  two  rather  nervous  yoi 
ladies  drank   two  rather  strong  Marti(. 
After  we  recovered  from  the  sting  of  the  I 
swallow,  Helen  Anna  started  talking.  !  ■ 
spoke  in  quick  little  staccato  sentences  v, 
the  most  fervent  curiosity  about  the  rr 
commonplace    things:    Did    I    go   danc 
often'  Was  I  always  allowed  to  see  Lc , 
without  a  chaperon?  She  acted  like  somo 
who  had  been  away  a  long  time  and  wan  i 
to  catch  up  with  the  world  in  five  minutes 

I  inquired  about  her  headache. 

With  a  little  laugh,  she  said,  "Better  ni 
but  it's  a  strange  coincidence.  I  seem  to, 
them    almost    every    Sunday— just   bef  • 
church."  Then,  like  quicksilver,  she  was,! 
on  another  topic:  "Tell  me.  Celeste,  how 
you  like  our  happy  home?" 

"  I've  never  been  anywhere  quite  like  i  ! 
think  it's  very  interesting." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  unless  you  live  in  it.  i 
I'm  so  jealous  of  you  I  could  spit." 

"Why,  Helen  Anna,  what  in  the  wc 
have  you  got  to  be  jealous  of  me  for?" 

"Everything.  You're  getting  manv 
You'll  have  a  home  and  life  of  your  own 
you  want  a  drink  or  a  cigarette,  you  wc, 
have  to  be  a  sneak  to  get  it 

"Helen  Anna."  I  said,  "you're  not  go 
to  spend  your  life  here.  You'll  get  man 
too 

"And  just  whom  am  I  going  to  marry 
know  exactly  two  men.  Silwell  and  i 
minister 

At  that  moment  the  little  house  ph< 
started  ringing  and  Helen  Anna  answered 
It  was  Sitwell.  I  gathered  from  the  cony 
sation  'that  he  was  telling  her  it  was 
most  time  for  dinner.  She  thanked  the  bui 
for  the  warning,  and  just  before  she  hi 
up.  she  said: 

"Sitwell,  thanks  a  lot  for  the  liquor.  I'll 
the  same  for  you  sometime." 

Mrs.  Shepard's  house  was  full  of  littles 
prises.  It  might  be  a  little  foreboding,  bu 
certainly  wasn't  dull. 

"Dinner's  in  ten  minutes,"  Helen  Ar 
said.  "Do  you  want  to  wash  up  or  ai 
thing?" 

I  went  into  the  adjoining  bathroom  a 
closed  the  door.  It  was  only  a  little  smal 
than  a  squash  court.  Hand-stitched  moi 
grammed  towels  lined  the  racks,  and  all  i 
soap  was  molded  in  the  form  of  little  cheru 
angels.  Hanging  down  from  a  brass  hook  v 
a  huge  scroll.  And  on  it,  printed  in  large  ty 
was  this  message: 

Wine  is  a  Mocker,  Strong  Drink 

Raging: 
And  Whosoever  is  Deceived  There 

is  Not  Wise. 

Proverbs  20:. 

Now  I  knew  we  shouldn't  have  had  th 
Martinis. 

"Hurry  up,"  Helen  Anna  shouted,  "w 
be  late." 
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,ui  o!  the  bal  hroom,  and  Bhe   bio 
[iniii  into  my  mouth  "  to  take  away 

null  " 

I  M  \im.i,  where  did  the   icn ill  come 

hi    sin-  put!  n<  «  i 'Hi     111  i he  bath- 

/t-ry  week 

i  house  phone  stai  ted  to  buzz  we  ran 

out    "i    the  door.    Ii    was  Sitwell 

ilways  at    Ins   |«isi     sounding   the 

bum 

Helen  Anna  and  I  came  into  the 
Irtom  we  f(  iund  i  here  an  unexp  cted 
1 1  plain,  middle-aged  lady  introduced 
I  Quincy,  from  Chatham.  Her  cheeks 

iwn  and  gaunt,  and  her  simple  gray 
< ,  s  (he  soul  oi  New  England  primness. 

•paid  said  it  was  a  great  privilege  to 
.  ,Iiss  Quin<  v  for  dinner,  and  Miss 
i  replied  il  was  a  ureal  privilege  to  he 

,  ■  came  into  the  room,  Mr.  Shepard 
litis  hut  then  sal  down  again  ai  the 
ile.  1 1c  was  working  on  the  enoi  mi  >us 
luzzle  of  Herbert  Hoover.  Somehow 
vei  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Shepard 
milled  wnh  this  gigantic  project. 
in  hundreds  of  little  pieces  still  to 
nbled.  1  watched  him  carefully  and 
ically  searching;  he  was  a  study  in 
.>and  concentration. 
large  oak  door  to  the  dining  room 
and  Sitwell  announced  dinner.  1 
.'d  where  Louis'  brother  was,  but  Mr. 
i  explained,  "Kmley  .lay  is  late 
1  think  we  must  proceed  without 
It  579  time,  tide  and  Sunday  dinner 
for  no  man. 

lining  room  was  a  large  room,  hand- 
appointed.  Candles  m  four  huge  sil- 
adelabra  burned  like  torches  in  the 
of  the  table,  spaced  around  an 
i.e  array  of  flowers.  From  the  frescoed 
i  choir  of  cherubs  looked  down  upon 
hough  there  were  only  seven  places 
saw  that  the  seating  arrangements 
not  be  decided  extemporaneously; 
.■ere  place  cards  leaning  against  the 
smmed  water  goblets. 
s  to  sit  on  Mr.  Shepard 's  right,  next 
£  Quincy  and  across  from  Louis  and 
^nna.  But  my  place  card  was  artistic 
as  functional.  Below  my  name  was  a 
ire  photograph  with  a  caption:  "Swans 
Delaware  River."  Helen  Anna  picked 
>  and  said  in  an  unmistakable  tone  of 
jintment,  "Another  view  of  Mount 
in  our  place  in  the  Catskills.  Same  as 
ek." 


As  we  sal  down.  Mi  Shepard  explained 
that  theii  married  daughter,  Olivia,  and  hei 

husband,  John   Hun.   would  not    he  with  us 

"  Km  you'll  mi.  i  .ill  ,,i  us  In  time."  I 
LTOI  later  " 
Then  Mi     Shepard,  sealed  at  one  end  ol 
the  lone  table,  said  in  a  voice  itial   ban  I . 
•  ai  i  H  d  io  her  husband,  who  was  sealed  ai 

I  In      ol  III    I 

"  Finley,  deal .  n  ill  you?" 

He  closed  his  eves.  U.wed  his  head,  and 
said.  "  Foi  what  we  are  ahum  to  receive, 
may  the  Lord  make  us  truly  thankful 
Amen  "  And  dinnei  l» 

Foi  a  lew  moments  the  only  sound  in  the 
great  room  was  the  gentle  lapping  ol  turtle 
soup  There  was  a  tremendous  bowl  before 
me  and  my  immediate  concern  was  not  so 
much  to  enjoy  it  as  to  avoid  spilling  it. 

■  Iriv'iM.  the  lust  course  there  was  no  at- 
tempt whatsoever  ai  conversation  Utci 
what  seemed  an  eternity  of  silence,  Louis 
came  through  with  an  ice-breaking  statc- 
nient : 

"( !ood  souj),  isn't  it  ?  " 

ImmediairK  .  evei  yone  i  himed  m  enthusi- 
astically to  agree.  Helen  Anna  and  I.  and 
even  Mrs.  Shepard,  proclaimed  wholeheart- 
edly that  it  was  indeed  a  good  soup    I. 

had  thrown  us  a  lifesaver  but  alas,  nothing 
much  came  of  it;  this  little  flickei  of  life 
started  with  "good  soup"  and  died  wieti 
"good  soup." 

The  walls  of  the  dining  room  were  com- 
pletely done  in  fine  brown  Moroccan  leather. 
This  dull,  monochromatic  effect  was  broken 
only  by  two  pictures  hung  in  heavy  gill 
frames.  ( )ne  was  of  a  cow.  just  under  life  size. 
I  think  it  was  painted  by  Rosa  Bonheur.  On 
the  opposite  wall,  directly  facing  the  cow, 
hung  the  picture  of  "Grandpa"  that  fab- 
ulous American  financier.  Jay  ( iould. 

1  had  read  chapters  in  American  history 
telling  how  "Grandpa,"  John  Jacob  Astor 
and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  had  started  out  as 
barefoot  boys  and  ended  up  as  freebooters, 
rich  as  Croesus.  They  had  swindled  the 
Indians,  hacked  down  the  forests,  built  the 
railroads,  mined  the  gold,  coerced  their  fel- 
low men.  built  pompous  Victorian  houses, 
and  rode  into  respectable  society  in  coach- 
and-four.  In  the  dining-room  candlelight  Jay- 
Gould  seemed  unreal,  romantic  and  pre- 
posterous. His  forehead  was  high,  his  com- 
plexion was  swarthy,  and  his  face  was  partly 
hidden  by  a  llounshmg  heard  draping  him 
from  chin  to  chest.  His  eyes  were  deep  and 
penetrating  and  very  frightening. 


MARRIAGE 


It  is  this  overpowering  sense  of  pos- 
sibility that  makes  even  the  most 
unostentatious  wedding  so  moving  an 
occasion.  Those  who  join  their  des- 
tinies in  marriage  are,  by  their  very 
togetherness,  sharing  in  the  entire 
creative  process  in  a  unique  way.  Mar- 
riage is  a  window  through  which  the 
meaning  of  human  existence  shines 
with  unusual  brilliance,  and  the  win- 
dow can  never  be  so  smudged  that 
it  wholly  excludes  that  light. 

The  first  essential  of  marriage  is  the 
acceptance,  in  advance,  of  the  re- 
lationship as  unconditional.  The  par- 
ticipants in  the  marriage  service 
pledge  themselves  "for  better  and 
for  worse."  Frankly  recognizing  the 
dangers,  the  standardized  service 
explicitly  rejects  the  notion  that 
these  are  sufficient  to  dissolve  the 
union.  .  .  .  The  point  of  all  this  it  that 
marriage  is  not  a  contract.  If  it  were 
a  contract,  it  would  cease  to  be  in 
effect  for  one  party  once  the  other 
party  failed  to  keep  his  side  of  the 
bargain.  Instead  of  a  contract.it  is  the 
crucial  step  of  religious  experience. 

The  dangers  of  failure  in  marriage 
have    always    been    great,    but    the 


dangers  are  vastly  accentuated  in 
our  modern  industrialized  existence. 
For  millions,  there  is  no  real  stake  in 
the  community,  no  sense  of  belong- 
ing and  no  group  whose  approbation 
is  highly  valued.  This  last  point  is  so 
important  that  it  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated. When  people  can  move 
away  so  easily  the  desire  for  appro- 
bation, which  has  heretofore  been 
one  of  the  chief  civilizing  forces, 
loses  most  of  its  power. 

The  dangers  which  married  life 
faces  are  so  great  that  only  a  strong 
moral  sense  can  succeed.  In  most 
lives  this  does  not  appear  except 
under  a  sense  of  religious  motiva- 
tion. Mere  physical  atfractiveness 
will  not  suffice.  One  evidence  that 
this  is  true  is  the  fact  that  the  part  of 
our  country  which  is  admitted  to  have 
the  highest  concentration  of  physical 
beauty,  both  male  and  female,  is  the 
part  of  the  country  most  notorious 
for  marriage  failures.  Economic  bonds 
will  not  suffice,  for  people  can  find 
ways  out  of  them.  But  the  love  of 
God  will  suffice.    _ELton  trueblood; 

The  Common  Ventures  of  Life 
(Harper  &  Brothers,  used  by  permission) 


I  glanced  down  tin  long  labK 
daughtei     m>     ful  ure    mot  hei  in  la 
not  only  lool 

I  am  mre  thai  in  hei  entin  lifi  id  m  vi  i 

once  inieni ionally  hui i  a  single  livin 
tun    Perha 
in.  ini  i In    in   oi  hei  father. 

Immi  ftei    the   turtle    *>up,   the 

i 
ready  foi  the  ni  I  'lai  ed  before  me 

ix  ol   the  la  I   had  evei 

mi  ii  I  was  terrified,  not  so  much  on  account 
oi  then  si/e,  hul  because  I  had  to  ml  ihem. 
1  had  never  in  my  life  eaten  an  o>  >l<  i  Some 
childhood  conditioning,  some  deep  a 
had  always  denied  me  this  experience  W  bile 
I  was  rackin  tin  foi  a  politi 

which  would  allow  me  to  skip  this  < 
Shepard  said  expanse. 

"(  i  I,    i,i  hese  are  thi     m  in  the 

world    even    though    ordinarily    tin 
served  before  i  he  soup  " 

"Sitwell  just  became  a  grandfather,"  Mrs. 
Shepard  explained,  "1  [e'sa  hit  excited  We'll 
just  pretend  nol  to  notice  the  misl 

"<  )l  course,  my  dear."  Mr.  Shepard  said. 
"It  will  not  hurl  their  flavor  at  all     i 
you  will  never  in  all  your  hie  last,-  anything 
lectable." 

Even  Mrs,  Shepard  could  nm  control  her 
enthusiasm.  "  I  do  so  love  oysters.  Don'l  you, 
Celeste,  dear'" 

I  was  trapped.  By  sheer  will  power  I  man- 
aged to  answer,  "Yes,  Mrs  Shepard 

I  said  to  myself,  Courage,  puked  up 
my  fork,  aimed  it  at  an  oyster,  closed 
my  eyes,  and  stabbed  il  mercilessly.  Then  I 
opened  my  mouth  and  an  oyster  slid  down 
my  esophagus.  The  lasl  one  disappeared  and 
I  survived  it.  but  1  had  aged  a  greal  deal  in 
the  last  few  minutes. 

Now  I  wondered  what  was  next  on  the 
menu.  I  prayed  that  il  would  be  something 
simple  and  familiar.  It  was  roast  heel  and 
Yorkshire  pudding. 

The  roast  beef  actually  generated  a  flicker 
ol  conversation.  Mr.  Shepard  would  occa- 
sionally say  something  like,  "How  is  every- 
thing at  college,  Louis?"  or  "How  is  your 
golf  coining  along?"  and  Louis  would 
answer  that  college  was  fine,  although  he 
was  having  a  little  trouble  with  his  chip 
shots.  Mis.  Shepard  sometimes  came  in  at 
the  end  of  these  forays  with  a  "That's  nice  " 
or  "  How  sweet,"  or  "That's  too  had." 

I  felt  that  I  should  contribute  a  word  or 
two  to  the  forum.  So  I  jumped  head  first  into 
the  middle  of  the  next  pause:  "Mrs.  Shepard. 
those  are  beautiful  flowers.  I  think  the  roses 
are  exquisite." 

"Yes.  my  dear."  Mrs.  Shepard  said,  "the 
Rosa  spinosissima  is  indeed  lovely." 

."Yes.  yes.  Mrs.  Shepard;  they  certainly 
are."  I  answered,  a  little  taken  aback. 

The  little  lady  to  whom  Mrs.  Shepard  had 
introduced  me  before  dinner  had  said  noth- 
ing all  this  time.  She  was  sitting  next  to  me, 
and  politeness  required  that  I  should  talk  to 
her.  I  could  not  quite  remember  if  h  was 
Miss  Quincy  from  Chat  ham  or  Miss  Chat  ham 
from  Quincy.  So  I  decided  to  take  a  chance. 

I  began,  "Miss Chatham." 

She  smiled,  and  replied,  "My  name  is 
Miss  Quincy." 

"Miss  Quincy,"  I  went  on,  "you  must 
come  from  Massachusetts." 

"Yes,  I  live  jn  Chatham.  That's  on  the 
Cape,  but  I  'm  not  there  very  much." 

Mis.  Shepard  leaned  across  the  table  and 
said.  "Miss  Quincy  is  a  reader,  you  know." 

I  asked  if  she  had  read  The  BricL'e  of  San 
Luis  Rev.  by  Thornton  Wilder. 

"No,"  sin-  said.  "I've  never  heard  of  it." 

Then  I  asked  her  if  she  had  read  Elmer 
Gantry,  by  Sinclair  Lewis. 

"No,"  she  answered. 

I  decided  to  try  again;  perhaps  something 
along  classical  lines.  So  I  asked  if  she  had 
read  W'ulhenng  Heights. 

"No,"  she  said,  "but  I've  heard  of  it." 

At  least  I  was  getting  warm.  Maybe  I 
should  try  her  out  on  detective  fiction. 
"Have  you  read  The  Case  of  the  One-Eyed 
Corpse?" 

"Miss  Quincy  is  a  Bible  reader."  Mrs. 
Shepard  explained.  "She  travels  all  over  the 
country  reading  the  Bible." 


Tweed  . . .  the  one 

fragrance  above 
all  others ...  to  wear 
anytime,  anywhere. 
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"Mostly  to  church  groups  and  schools," 
Miss  Quincy  clarified.  "I've  just  been  all 
through  New  England — except  Connecti- 
cut." 

"  It  is  very  important  work,"  Mrs.  Shepard 
commented. 

Just  then  we  heard  a  loud,  hearty  voice 
from  the  foyer,  "Sorry,  everybody!"  And  in 
a  moment  a  tall,  dark-haired,  attractive 
young  man  strode  into  the  room,  full  of 
confidence,  and  more  than  an  hour  late.  It 
was  Finley  Jay,  Louis'  brother. 

He  descended  first  on  Mrs.  Shepard 
and  kissed  her.  "Mother,  how  are  you? 
You  look  wonderful ! "  Then  he  shook  hands 
with  his  father,  smacked  Helen  Anna  on  the 
lips,  and  shook  hands  with  Louis.  "How's 
my  beautiful  sister  and  handsome  brother? " 

Finley  Jay  had  invaded  the  room  rather 
than  entered  it.  There  were  life  and  sunshine 
in  this  boy,  and  a  great  deal  of  courage  too. 
Being  an  hour  late  for  dinner  in  this  house 
was,  I  thought,  practically  a  Federal  offense, 
but  Finley  Jay  took  it  right  in  stride. 

"You'll  all  have  to  forgive  me  for  being 
late.  I  was  over  in  Brooklyn  with  a  friend 
and  we  went  to  church.  We  couldn't  leave 
before  it  was  over." 

This  was  apparently  a  flagrant  lie,  but  no 
one  questioned  it.  Mrs. 
Shepard    simply    said, 
"It's   quite   all   right, 
ttear." 

Now  Finley  Jay's 
laughing  eyes  darted 
around  the  table,  and 
I  saw  them  stop  at 
Miss  Quincy.  "And 
you,"  he  said  expan- 
sively, "must  be  the 
girl  my  brother  is  going 
to  marry.  You  are  Ce- 
leste." 

She  blushed  crimson 
and  replied,  "No,  I  am 
Miss  Quincy  —  from 
Chatham." 

Finley  Jay  looked  at 
me.  "Then  you  are 
Celeste,  and  you're  go- 
ing to  be  my  sister-in- 
law!"  He  ran  over, 
threw  his  arms  around 
me  and  kissed  me. 
"Congratulations,"  he 
said.  "How  did  Louis 
ever  find  anyone  so 
beautiful?" 

"Have  some  dinner 
rather  annoyed.  "  It'll  get  cold." 

"Let  it,"  his  brother  answered.  "But 
where's  the  ring?  Doesn't  Celeste  get  a 
ring?" 

Mr.  Shepard  interrupted  with  a  little 
cough.  "All  in  due  time,  Finley  Jay.  Sit 
down  and  have  some  dinner." 

Finley  Jay  did  not  speak  again  until  the 
pistachio  ice  cream.  Then,  to  my  surprise, 
I  heard  him  say : 

"  The  Rosa  spinosissima  is  beautiful." 

El  tu,  Finley,  I  thought. 

Helen  Anna  said  a  little  sarcastically,  "We 
decided  the  flowers  were  beautiful  almost  an 
hour  ago— while  you  were  in  church,  Finley, 
dear." 

After  dessert  there  were  three  more  items 
on  the  agenda:  fruits,  nuts  and  caramel 
candy.  Allowing  conservatively  forty-five 
minutes  for  this  combination,  the  entire 
Sunday  dinner  would  consume  almost  three 
hours.  Gracious  living  was  not  dead  on  47th 
Street. 

The  Shepards'  Sunday  dinner  had  its  own 
special  closing  signature.  It  was,  "  Has  father 
finished  his  caramels?"  Later  I  was  to  learn 
that  Mrs.  Shepard  always  asked  this  ques- 
tion. And  that  Helen  Anna  always  answered, 
"Yes,  father  has  finished  eating  his  car- 
amels." 

After  caramels  came  coffee.  We  followed 
Mrs.  Shepard  into  the  living  room  just  as  the 
evening  sun  was  going  down.  Miss  Quincy 
said,  "Excuse  me,  please.  I  must  go  to  Con- 
necticut." We  said  good-by  in  turn  and  she 
left  on  a  wave  of  cordiality. 

Immediately  after  Miss  Quincy  had  de- 
parted, Mrs.  Shepard  took  my  arm.  "Celeste, 


Happy  Chance 

llil  Vim   hinii  t  in  li  Ion 

How  quickly  now  you  catch  my  eye 
And  greet  me  like  a  friendly 

creature 
Who  only  yesterday  went  by 
Unrecognizing  any  feature. 


That  day  all  storm  and  rain  and 
sleet 

Seems  now  to  me  enchanted 
weather,  , 

Since,  hats  blown  whirling  down 

the  street, 
We  chased  them  shouting,  and 

together! 


Louis  suggested, 


dear,  now  you  must  sign  the  guest  book,"  <  ■ 
told  me. 

"I  would  love  to,  Mrs.  Shepard,  bull 
signed  it  yesterday.  Don't  you  rememb  ' 
At  tea." 

"Of  course  I  remember,  dear,"  she  ; 
swered,  "but  you  must  sign  it  again." 

So  I  obediently  went  over  to  the  gu- 
book.  This  time  I  spilled  no  ink.  Signing  t 
book,  in  this  house,  was  a  continual  cho 
If  you  went  there  seven  days  a  week,  yJ 
signed  seven  days  a  week. 

.After  the  guest-book  ceremony  Sitwell  a 
Agnes,  the  parlormaid,  brought  in  the  coft 
and  Mrs.  Shepard  at  once  assumed  hi 
duties.  We  were  each  asked  if  we  want 
"Cream?  Sugar?  One  lump  or  two?"  Sor 
time  later  Louis  told  me  he  had  determim 
that  since  they  were  married,  Mrs.  Shepa 
must  have  asked  Mr.  Shepard  eleven  tho 
sand,  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  tim 
what  he  liked  in  his  demitasse,  and  elevt 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  forty-thn 
times  Mr.  Shepard  had  replied,  "Nothing, 
To  her  dying  day,  Mrs.  Shepard  remaint, 
unconvinced  that  her  husband  might  nc, 
change  his  mind.  Life  at  579  was  made  up  ( 
a  series  of  little  habits,  little  formulae- 
never  varied,  neve 
^^^_.       compromised.  , 

After  we  had  bee 
served,    Mr.    Shepar 
asked  if  I  would  lik, 
to  finish  my  demitass 
in   the    salon.    I    hai 
never  been  in  this  roor 
before,  and  as  we  en 
tered    I    saw    a    hug', 
couch   upholstered    ii, 
brilliant  vermilion  Chi 
nese  silk.  A  ferocious 
fire- breathing    dragor 
was  painted  on  it  ii 
vivid  gold.  It  was  a; 
unexpected  as  coming 
upon  a  sea  serpent  ir,; 
a  mountain  lake  or  a, 
dinosaur    in   Centra 
Park.     Mrs.    Shepard, 
considered    the   couch 
so   priceless    that   she 
had    stretched    a    redj 
velvet  rope   across   ify 
to  prohibit  anyone  from, 
sitting  there.  I  felt  this 
was   an   unnecessary 
precaution.    Even  St. 
George  would  have  shunned  this  monstros- 
ity. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  was  a  huge 
Wurlitzer  organ.  Mr.  Shepard  went  over  and 
motioned  to  me  to  sit  beside  him  on  the 
bench.  "Celeste,  could  you  stand  a  little  con-  \ 
cert?" 

"I'd  love  it,"  I  answered. 
He  started  to  play.  I  didn't  know  the  name  i 
of  the  piece;  it  was  somber,  but  melodious 
and  beautiful.  Mr.  Shepard 's  hands  moved 
gracefully  and  lightly  across  the  keyboards,  i 
He  loved  music,  and  his  touch  was  tender 
and  reverent.  The  song  developed  dramati-  I 
cally  and  majestically,  and  ended  on  a  long,  i 
sustained  chord. 

"Mr.  Shepard,  it  was  beautiful!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "I  didn't  know  you  played." 

' '  I  don 't  very  well , ' '  he  answered  modestly, 
"just  enough  to  give  me  pleasure— and  per- 
haps a  few  others." 

"Won't  you  play  something  else  for  me?" 
"Of  course.  Is  there  anything  particular 
you'd  like  to  hear?" 

"No.  You  choose  something." 
He  looked  up  thoughtfully  at  the  ceiling. 
Finally,   he  said,    "Do  you  like   Wagner, 
Celeste?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  know  his  work  very  well. 
How  about  The  Evening  Star?" 

"  It's  beautiful.  But  there's  another  of  his  I 
think  you  know  too,"  and  Mr.  Shepard  be- 
gan to  play. 

I  blushed  as  I  recognized  the  opening 
measures  of  the  Wedding  March  from 
Lohengrin.  Somehow  it  was  almost  like  the 
first  time  I  ever  heard  it.  It  was  mine  for  a 
fleeting  moment,  and  as  he  played  I  felt 
saddened  and  put  my  head  gently  against  his 
shoulder. 
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esently  the  children  started  to  come  in 
i  group  themselves  quietly  around  the 
5  n.  Louis,  Finley  Jay  and  Helen  Anna. 
\  Shepard  followed  and  sat  down  by  the 
I  ow.  No  one  spoke.  When  Mr.  Shepard 
I  led  playing  the  Wedding  March,  he  put 
i  rm  around  me  and  kissed  me. 

.  late  March  my  parents  gave  a  small  re- 
ion  to  announce  my  engagement,  and 
morning  newspapers  carried  the  news, 
i  )ly  and  without  embellishments.  A  typi- 
leadline  read: 

Jeleste  Andrews  to  Marry  Louis  Seton, 
d  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finley  J.  Shepard. 
itials  Planned  for  November." 
here  were,  however,  a  few  headlines  that 
t  not  so  restrained.  Onescreamed  inabold 

Celeste  Andrews  to  Wed  Scion  of  Gould 
lily." 

i  he  New  York  Herald  Tribune  said  I  was 
ig  to  marry  "Louise  "  Seton,  and  another 
er  said  my  father  was  a  great  naturalist. 
was  flattered  by  this  confusion  with  Ernest 
>mpson  Seton  until  someone  phoned  to 
him  if  it  was  true  that  the  praying  mantis 
;  its  mate. 

iut  my  own  name  took  the  worst  beating. 
!  gazette  in  the  Midwest  spelled  my  first 
le  correctly— backward:  "Etselec  An- 
ws  to  Wed."  A  few  days  later  Louis  re- 
'ed  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  expressing 
prise  that  he  was  marrying  the  descendant 
an  Aztec  Indian.  Louis,  bless  his  heart, 
ught  this  the  very  essence  of  humor.  For 
s  he  would  repeat.  "Do  you,  Louis,  take 
«lec  to  be  your  wedded  wife?"  and.  oc- 
ionally,  to  this  day,  he  will  come  home 
m  the  office,  open  the  door,  and  shout. 
;  Etselec  back  from  Chapultepec?  " 
Yfter  my  engagement  was  announced  I 
it  to  579  Fifth  Avenue  more  and  more 
en.  Church  services,  the  long  Sunday  din- 
s  and  innumerable  tea  parties  became 
t  of  a  natural  routine,  and  gradually  I 
de  the  transition  from  guest  to  a  member 
;he  family.  The  fear  I  used  to  have  every 
le  I  walked  up  the  marble  steps  became 
tially  conquered  by  habit  and  because  1 
v  "belonged." 

ielonging  had  its  obligations  as  well  as  its 
asures,  and  Mrs.  Shepard  called  on  me  oc- 
ionally  to  assist  her  with  her  chant  y  work. 
entertaining,  or  just  "to  take  a  little  walk 
h  her  around  the  block." 
)ne  Saturday  she  was  not  feeling  well,  and 
ss  Wilson,  the  nurse,  insisted  thai  she  go 
)ed  at  once.  Every  now  and  then  her  heart 
jld  flutter,  and  the  prescription  was  com- 
te  rest  and  quiet. 

4rs.  Shepard  had  planned  to  visit  her  fa- 
r's  grave  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  Since 
was  unable  to  go  she  asked  I>>ms  and  me 
;o  in  her  stead.  Her  instructions  were  mi- 
e.  The  chrysanthemum  wreaths  were 
dy  for  us  in  the  conservatory.  We  must 
re  them  on  the  marble  steps  of  the  mau- 
:um.  and  she  wanted  Louis  to  take  a  few 
Lures  with  the  Leica  camera  she  had 
i  for  Christmas.  She  kissed  us  good-by 
h  a  parting  suggestion  that  Louis  should 
re  the  sun  over  his  left  shoulder  when  he 
k  the  pictures. 

N  hour  later,  Louis  and  I  drove  up  before 
Gould's  mausoleum,  which  stood  alone  in 
exact  center  of  a  large  circular  plot  of 
und.  We  got  out  of  the  car  and  Louis  re- 
ved  his  hat.  The  mausoleum  had  Ionic 
•imns  and  looked  like  a  Hellenic  temple. 

0  huge  weeping-willow  trees  -to<xl  on 
ier  side.  A  little  faded  American  flag  was 
ck  in  the  earth  just  in  front  of  the  marble- 
lS. 

Ve  took  the  wreaths  out  of  the  car,  and  I 
inged  them  carefully  on  the  front  marble 

)S. 

-ouis  got  out  the  camera  and  set  up  the 
»od,  carefully  noting  the  i*>sition  of  the 
.  After  he  had  used  up  two  rolls  of  film,  it 
)  time  to  leave.  As  we  drove  oul  of  the 
lttery.  Louis  said,  "That  mausoleum  cost 

1  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollai 

Vhen  we  returned  home  we  told  Mrs. 
:pard  that  everything  was  all  right  except 
t  the  grass  needed  cutting  around  the 
•s  of  the  mausoleum.  This  information 


seemed  to  annoy  her  almost  as  much  as  if  we 
had  said  that  someone  had  stolen  her  lather's 
tomb.  Frantically  she  called  for  Miss  Steb- 
bins,  and  a  letter  of  complaint  was  mailed  as 
soon  as  her  nervous  little  hands  could  write 
it. 

Although  Mrs.  Shepard  had  been  deeply 
saddened  by  her  father's  death,  it  was  Louis' 
opinion  that  only  then  had  she  begun  to  live. 
Jay  Gould  left  her  a  huge  fortune  and  she  was 
free  now  to  do  almost  anything  she  wished. 
She  could  help  the  sick,  educate  t  lie  ignorant , 
convert  the  infidel. 

I^ouis  knew  a  lot  about  the  early  life  of  his 
mother  and  told  me  about  it.  During  her 
twenties,  Helen  Gould  had  been  called  the 
"  Richest  Girl  in  America  "  and  Louis  showed 
me  an  old  clipping  from  the  New  York  Times 
listing  some  of  her  contributions  for  just  one 
year: 

New  York  University $435,000 

Navy  Y.M.C.A 500.000 

Aid  to  U.S.  Government 

for  Spanish  War 100,000 

Scholarships 40  000 

Y.M.C.A.  Norfolk,  Va.    .  25^000 

National  Women's  Relief 25,000 

Crusade  against  Mormonism      .    .    .  6,000 

Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital     .  5,000 

Endowment  Fund.  Berea  College  5.000 

Relief  for  Texas  Flood  5.000 

This  added  up  (and  I  checked  it  twice)  to 
one  million,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thou- 
sand dollars.  I  thought  of  the  ten  dollars  I 
had  just  sent  to  the  Smith  College  Alumnae 
Fund. 

I  said  to  Louis  that  some  of  the  items  on 
the  list  seemed  a  little  peculiar  and.  I 
thought,  needed  a  little  explanation.  He  re- 
plied that  some  of  them  needed  a  lot  of  ex- 
planation. 

He  told  me  Mrs.  Shepard  became  inter- 
ested  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  as  early  as  1897.  She 
had  heard  that  nun  in  our  Navy  were  not 
welcome  in  the  better  New  York  hotels  and 
restaurants  and  consequently  drifted  into 
saloons  and  gambling  dens.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  one  esti- 
mate held  that  there  were  more  dens  of 
iniquity  than  sailors.  So  the  Y.M.C.A.  went 
up  as  fast  as  a  const  met  ion  company  could 
build  it.  and  it  was  such  a  success  that  Mrs. 
Shepard's  lifelong  friend.  Mrs.  Russell  Sa.ee. 
added  an  extension. 

But  my  mother-in-law  never  thought  that 
money  was  all-sufficient.  She  went  often  to 
the  "Y"  and  look  Mowers  from  her  own 
greenhouse.  Her  association  with  the  Brrx>k- 
lyn  Navy  Yard  was  long  and  enduring,  but 
she  did  not  forget  the  Army.  She  gave  a  com- 
plete Y.M.C.A.  building  to  Fort  Monroe  in 
Virginia. 

I  looked  again  at  the  clipping  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  at  one  item  in  particular. 

"Louis,"  I  said,  "why  did  your  mother 
-i\  thousand  dollars  lor  a  crusade  against 
Mormonism?" 
■  ip  it." 

"To  stop  it !  Whal  in  heaven's  name  for?" 
I  asked 

Louis  said.  "Mother  doesn't  believe  any 
man  should  have  more  than  one  wife.  When 
she  learned  that  Mormons  used  to  have  as 
many  as  ten  wives,  she  wrote  out  a  check  for 
six  thousand  dollars.  It  was  a  protest  rather 
than  a  donation." 

"That's  incredible!" 
Mot  tier  has  never  been  afraid  of  the  im- 
ble.  W  hy,  one  year  she  even  tried  to  stop 
Mohammedanism  single-handed  !  "  Louis  ex- 
plained that  Mrs.  Shepard  had  thousands  of 
Bibles  printed  and  distributed  all  over  the 
Middle  Fast.  Apparently  she  hoped  that  ev- 
ery copy  of  the  Koran  would  be  destroyed 
and  a  Bible  put  in  its  place.  In  every  peaceful 
way  she  knew  she  tried  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
the  Crusades  and  to  convert  all  Islam  to 
Christianity. 

"Your  mother  should  have  lived  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  I  said.  Louis  agreed. 

In  Mime  ways  Mrs.  Shepard  did  seem  out 
of  place  in  the  twentieth  century,  though  in 
oi  hers  she  was  ahead  of  her  times.  But  her 
good  deeds  far  outweighed  her  fwlish  ones. 
Louis  was  sure  that  his  mother  had  given 
away  so  much  monev  that  she  hadn't  nearly 


as  much  left  as  most  people  thought.  Her 
contributions  to  charity  and  philanthropy 
amounted,  he  thought,  to  over  ten  million 
dollars! 

"Hasn't  anyone  ever  tried  to  curb  this 
generosity?"  I  asked. 

"Everyone,  including  mother's  lawyers, 
her  best  friends,  her  secretaries,  but  it's  no 
use.  It's  like  trying  to  stop  the  tides.  Why, 
during  the  Spanish-American  War  she 
wanted  to  give  the  Navy  a  destroyer." 

"Thai's  delicious,"  I  said.  "Can't  you 
imagine  Admiral  Dewey  writing,  'Dear  Miss 
Gould:  Thanks  so  much  for  the  destroyer.  It 
was  just  what  we  needed.'" 


"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Louis  said,  "some- 
thing almost  as  interesting  really  happened. 
Shortly  after  the  Spanish-American  War  was 
over.  Admiral  Dewey  marched  up  Fifth 
Avenue  in  a  great  parade.  As  his  carriage 
passed  in  front  of  579,  he  stood  up,  faced  the 
house  and  raised  his  hand  in  a  salute  a 
symbol  of  his  appreciat  ion  for  I  lelen  ( iould  's 
magnificent  work  in  the  cause  of  her  coun- 
try." 

Louis  said  that  he  had  heard  his  mother 
remark-many  times  that  this  was  almost  the 
happiest  day  of  her  life. 

"What  do  you  think  her  happiest  day 
really  was?  "  I  asked  Louis. 


Palmolive  Soap  Is  IOO%  Mild 

TO    HELP    YOU     GUARD     THAT 


Janice  Seiler,  Tucson  H.  S., 
Ariz.,  says:  "For  fresh,  ra- 
diant skin,  I  use  nothing  but 
100%  mild  Palmolive." 
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Palmolive's  Beauty  Plan  Is  Far  Better 
For  Your  Skin  Than  "Just  Average  Care 
With  Any  Leading  Toilet  Soap! 
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Yes,  Softer,  Smoother,  Brighter  Skin      thai 

Schoolgirl  Complex Lool      most  women 

can  have  it  within  l  i  days.  36  doctors 
proved  it  in  tests  on  1285  women.  These 
doctors  found  that  Palmolive's  Beauty  Plan 
is  Nilt/Ut  ttimiitbl)  better  lor  your  skin  than  "just 
wiih  any  leading  toilet  soap. 

So  don't  lose  another  day!  Change  to 
Palmolive's  Beauty  Plan  .  .  .  massage 
Palmolive's  10095  mild,  pure  lather  onto 
jour  skin  lor  i>0  seconds,  -1  tunes  a  day. 
Rinse  with  warm  water,  splash  with  cold 
and  pat  dry.  In  14  days  or  less,  you  can  have 
softer,  smoother  skin,  because  Palmolive 
brings  out  beauty  while  it  cleans  your  skin! 

♦No  therapeutic  claim  is  made  for  the  chlorophyll, 

100%  Mild!  Doctor s  Prove  Palmolive  Brings  Out  Beauty  While  It  Cleans  Your  Skin! 
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Nature's  Chlorophyll* 

Is  In  Every  Cake  Of  Palmolive  Soap 
.  .  .  That's  What  Makes  Palmolive  Green! 
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SORCERY 

witchery  of  line 
.spins  a  charm 
fashioning 
the  foot  beautiful 


Tweedie  Fontn  > 


Corporation  •  Jefferson  Cit\  .  Missout 


Actual  skin  tests  prove 

YODORA  $0  "KIND"  TO  SENS/TIVE  SKIN 

we  can  make  this  bold  statement 

FIRST  ..  .shave  under  arms.  (For  fault- 
less grooming  —  ask  your  drug- 
gist for  Yodora  shaving  booklet.) 

THEN  .  .  .  apply  Yodora  immediately 
with  complete  confidence* 

We  guarantee  Yodora  soothing  to  apply 
alter  shaving  .  .  .  gives  day-long  pro- 
tection .  .  .  won't  harm  finest  fabrics,  or 
your  money  back 


A  McKesson  &  Robbins  Product 


"Probably  the  clay  when  Congress  voted 
her  a  medal  for  her  generosity  and  her  pa- 
triotism—far above  the  call  of  duty  for  a 
private  citizen. 

"Of  course,"  Louis  explained,  "mother  is 
more  than  just  a  human  checkbook." 

She  went  to  as  many  meetings  of  her  or- 
ganizations as  she  could.  She  particularly 
enjoyed  attending  sessions  of  her  Bible  clubs 
and  frequently  was  asked  to  speak.  Her 
speeches  were  customarily  models  of  brevity : 

"My  dear  friends,  I  think  the  world  is 
drifting  dangerously  toward  atheism,  and  I 
believe  everybody  here  tonight  should  do 
everything  he  can  to  stop  it.  Don't  you 
think  so?" 

Mrs.  Shepard  was  often  seen  in  less  con- 
se'-vative  gatherings.  She  went  to  the  Bowery 
Mission  and  talked  to  the  dead  beats  and 
derelicts.  The  Bowery  was  a  tough  district, 
and  her  friends  pleaded  with  her  not  to  go 
there,  but  in  vain.  She  wanted  to  take  the 
bottle  personally  from  the  drunkard— the 
morphine  from  the  addict. 

"You've  certainly  got  to  admire  her  for 
that,"  I  said. 

"I  do,"  Louis  replied.  "However,  it 
wasn't  a  very  safe  idea.  After  a  brick  came 
through  that  window,  father  put  a  stop  to  it," 
and  Louis  pointed  to  the  large  window  over- 
looking Fifth  Avenue.  "Mother  helped  all 
sorts  of  people,  and  sooner  or  later  there  was 
bound  to  be  trouble." 

"  Who  threw  the  brick  ?  " 

"They  never  found  out.  The  only  com- 
ment mother  made  was  that  whoever  threw 
it  was  unfamiliar  with  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. But  after  she  was  married  father 
gradually  cut  down  on  a  lot  of  her  activities. 
There  were  no  more  jaunts  to  the  Bowery  - 
no  more  evangelist  meetings  at  night  under 
tents  in  vacant  lots,  and  he  made  her  resign 
from  many  of  her  committees.  She  had  been 
a  member  of  so  many  societies  that  she 
couldn't  possibly  keep  track  of  them." 

Louis  showed  me  one  list  on  which  there 
were  fifty  organizations.  Louis  said  there 
were  a  lot  more,  and  he  distinctly  remem- 
bered that  Mrs.  Shepard  was  a  member  of 
the  World  Narcotic  Association  and  The 
Lantern  League  of  the  Old  North  Church. 

"No  wonder  she  has  a  heart  murmur,"  I 
said. 

"That's  why  father  interfered,"  Louis  re- 
plied, "and  it  would  have  been  better  if 
someone  had  been  able  to  stop  her  sooner." 

Before  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Shepard  had 
never  had  the  advice  or  companionship 
of  any  men  except  the  family  lawyer  and 
doctor;  when  I  learned  this  it  struck  me  as 
extraordinary  that  her  acquaintanceship 
should  have  been  so  limited. 

"Didn't  she  ever  go  out  on  dates,"  I  asked, 
"when  she  was  a  young  girl  ?  " 

"Hardly  ever." 

"But,  Louis,  those  pictures  of  her— she 
was  stunning.  I  should  think  that  every  man 
in  New  York  would  have  wanted  to  marry 
her." 

"  I  guess  a  lot  of  them  did." 

I  asked  where  she  had  met  Mr.  Shepard. 

"  In  a  train  wreck  -  just  outside  Syracuse." 

Then  Louis  told  me  how  love  came  to 
Helen  Gould.  She  was  the  majority  stock- 
holder in  many  railroads,  including  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  the  Iron  Mountain  and  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande.  It  was  a  large  em- 
pire, and  once  a  year  a  private  car  carried 
her  and  her  entourage,  including  Chinky, 
the  Pekingese,  across  her  domain. 

Helen  gould  was  no  neophyte  traveler. 
When  her  father  was  alive,  she  used  to  ac- 
company him  on  periodic  trips.  Jay  Gould 
was  insistent  that  she  become  familiar  with 
the  territory,  the  personnel  and  the  vocab- 
ulary of  railroading. 

So  as  they  sat  comfortably  in  the  red  piush 
seats  of  their  private  car,  the  Atalanta,  Helen 
Gould  learned  about  roadbeds,  roundhouses, 
signal  towers,  terminals  and  rolling  stock. 
And  one  year,  protected  in  a  linen  duster 
with  hat  and  veil,  white  silk  gloves  and  a 
pair  of  goggles,  she  was  escorted  to  the  loco- 
motive to  take  a  peep  at  "how  things 
worked  from  that  end." 

She  was  intensely  interested,  and  after 
listening  to  the  engineer  explain  what  made 


it  tick,  she  wondered  if  she  might  try.  he 
she  sat  down  beside  the  engineer  and  J  de 
the  train. 

Just  before  they  arrived  at  the  statu  | 
engineer  took  the  throttle,  and  the 
puffed  slowly  to  a  stop.  Passengers  be  \ 
get  on  and  off.  One  gentleman,  hurryin  >;,. 
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the  locomotive,  slopped  dead  in  his 
when  he  saw  Helen  Gould  still  seated 
little  window.  "What's  this  country  < 
to?"  he  said.  "Now  they've  got  w  rn 
runnin'  the  railroads ! " 

Helen  Gould  had  other  practical  ir 
tion.  Once  a  week  a  Western  Union  tek 
operator  came  to  the  house,  and  she  k 


vh 
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— W; 
the  Morse  code  and  how  to  apply  it  , 
telegraph  key.  On  one  occasion  a  frien* 
came  for  tea  was  told  by  the  butler  th 
hostess  would  be  a  little  tardy  becau 
was  busy  "sending 

Hue  was  an  apt  pupil.  A  small  tek  m 
set  was  installed,  and  the  operator, 
in  the  living  room,  sent  messages  to  h  ; 
dent,  sitting  in  the  dining  room.  Befon  n 
the  operator  and  Helen  Gould  were  t.  i 
to  each  other  at  the  rate  of  eight  w<  j 
minute: 

"ARE  YOU  THERE,  MISS  GOULD?" 

"YES,  I  AM  HERE." 

"HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL?"  4 

"MY  FINGER  HURTS." 

"PRESS  THE  KEY  MORE  GEOPXY." 

"I  DIDN'T  GET  THE  LAST  WORD." 

"GENTLY." 

"THANK  YOU." 

"YOU  ARE  DOING  VERY  WELL." 

"HOW  SWEET." 

Helen  Gould  found  riding  over  the  I  ± 
of  her  railroads  educational  and  a  grea  e 
of  fun. 

She  was  an  excellent  traveler,  and 
inconveniences  never  ruffled  her  tem 
little  delays,  dust  storms,  floods  or  we: 
The  only  thing  that  bothered  her  soim 
was  her  inability  to  keep  a  clear  geograi  ca 
perspective.  Once,  going  through  a  Wei;rr 
state,  she  said,   "I  do  think  the  Mi:-;ur; 
Pacific  is  such  a  fine  railroad — there's  I   II 
any  bumping  on  it  at  all."  She  had  to  b  Jlii 
politely  that  at  the  moment  she  was  no  id- 
ing  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  lines,  but  q\\t 
Iron  Mountain.  Actually  it  was  diffictj  to 
know  where  one  left  off  and  the  otln  I 
gan. 

Helen  Gould 's  favorite  line  was  the  D«/et 
and  Rio  Grande.  The  scenery  there^as 
"so  wonderful."  and  the  Colorado  it® 
ran  alongside  the  tracks  almost  the  yjoM 
way. 

One  year,  long  after  her  father  die>tan 
important  official  of  the  Missouri  P'Ac, 
Finley  Shepard,  was  in  charge  of  th  ;>:- 
pedilion.  It  was  his  duty  to  arrange  <  t« 
detail  of  Miss  Gould's  itinerary,  fron  k 
choice  of  a  chef  to  the  last  coffee  spool  it 
prepared  diligently  for  everything— e:1  pi 
a  train  wreck. 

When  the  train  wreck  occurred,  hdffl 
frantically  to  Miss  Gould's  stateroom  ut 
she  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  What  (  Is 
have  happened?  Where  could  she  be  4 
ran  up  and  down  the  car  calling  her  n  t 
tearing  aside  pieces  of  wreckage.  At  la;  hi 
found  her. 

She  was  outside  on  the  tracks  atten  v. 
to  the  injured  and  comforting  the  frightt  d 
In  the  night,  by  the  light  of  acetv  v 
torches,  she  and  Finley  Shepard  worked  i 
by  side.  His  surprise  turned  to  wonder  it 
wonder  to  admiration,  and  in  time  to  '.  t 
One  year  later  they  were  married. 

"Your  father  didn't  marry  the  Is 
daughter,"  I  said.  "  He  married  the  boss.  A 

"Exactly."  Louis  replied,  "and  there  a 
no  doubt  that  father  was  well  cast  for  * 
part.  He  was  the  son  of  a  minister,  an>  1 
combined  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  wi  i 
sound  understanding  of  railroads  and  dot  e 
entry  bookkeeping." 

Helen  Gould  had  at  last  found  someor  b 
lean  on,  and  Mr.  Shepard  found  someor  b 
take  care  of.  It  was  a  unique  union  that  a 
blessed  by  big  business,  the  church  anc  >| 
society— and  by  the  Bowery  Mission,  l 
Y.M.C.A.  and  the  United  States  Ar  y 
Navy  and  Marines. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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DIARY  OF  DOMESTICITY 

((  onlinuett  from  Pom   i  I 


loctoi  ( ieoi  ge  found  ins  babj  lux  starving 
death  in  the  woods,  and  brought  him 
i,  I  [e  is  as  gentle  and  grave  as  a  small 
my,  snuggles  when  held,  and  has  such  a 
■  lii,  intelligent  look.  His  best  pal  is  a 
ipy  the  s.nm  age;  they  have  fine  times 
*-t 1 1. -i  There  is.  to  me,  a  lesson  in  tins, 
in  ( ieoi ge  studies  at  night,  the  little  fox 
ys  tin  the  Hi  hi]  beside  him,  quite  as  happy 
if  he  were  not  the  hereditary  victim  ol 
p  in  inn  pai  i  ni  the  country.  He  ju  I 
san't  know  this. 

Alien  our  sees  how  a  little  simple  kindness 

I  ses  barriers  in   wild   things,   one   won- 
s  1  suspect  the  old  rule  holds:  as  ye 

c  so  shall  ye  receive. 
Weals  outdoors  in  August  are  perfect.  Ii  is 
il  enough  at  night  for  a  good  fire  in  the 
rhceue.  New-picked  corn  wrapped  tightly 
aluminum  foil  will  roast  in  the  coals,  rosy 
w  potatoes  will  cook  under  sweet  in  the 

[  ne  way.  and  on  lop  of  the  grill  the  bar- 
bie sauce  hastes  the  hamburgers. 

We  lake  a  good  many  Of  the  new  house- 
Id  aids  so  for  granted.  Hut  it  is  hard  to 
ink  of  starling  again  with  no  paper 
wels,  no  waxed  paper,  no  foil,  no  paper  pie 
ates,  no  paper  napkins  Maybe  we  are 
oiled  by  the  self-polishing  waxes,  the  glass 
•amis,  the  instant  detergents,  but  I  hope 
a.  They  all  add  up  lo  easy,  pleasant  house - 
:eping. 

Mamma  had  what  she  called  a  tireless 
oker.  It  was  a  large  metal  thing  like  an 
Bright  coffin.  She  heated  two  large  soap- 
ones,  like  small  millstones,  laid  one  in  the 
>tiom  of  this  contraption,  put  her  chicken 
beef  in  a  pan  with  a  closed  lid,  topped  it 
ith  the  other  millstone  and  let  il  cixik  all 
grit.  We  all  thought  it  was  the  last  word. 
ow  whenever  1  pop  a  pressure  cooker  on 
le  stove  and  twenty  minutes  later  take  out 
dinner  cooked  lo  a  perfection.  I  think  of 
anuria  lugging  those  old  stones  around, 
here  were  earlier  cookers  which  one  packed 
ith  hay  or  straw;  we  didn't  have  one,  but 
jr  neighbors  did. 

The  only  way  mamma  knew  when  things 
ere  done  in  her  old  high  gas  oven  was  by 
ishing  over  with  a  long  broom  straw  or 
niching  the  middle  with  a  finger.  When  the 
as  went  down,  as  it  often  did,  the  heat  just 
iminished;  when  it  went  on,  the  heat  blew 
p  like  a  furnace.  How  mamma  managed  her 
iather-light  angel  cakes  and  tender  custards 
nd  rare  roasts  of  beef  I  cannot,  today, 
nagine.  One  sets  the  timer,  pops  a  ther- 
mometer in  the  roast  and  waits  for  a  bell  to 
ing.  Or  the  mercury  to  pop  up. 


I  In   revolution  in  homemakin 
rific  that  we  often  don't  even  slop 
sidei    H     We  no  longer  even  have  leftover 
problems;  wi  i    them  and  put  them 

in  the  freezei .  So  we  can  have  pa  I 
Thanksgiving  turkey  in  Fcbruai  y,  done  with 
spinach  and  cheese  sauce  in  ramekin      In 
for  a  queen,  Spinach  frozen  loo! 

Foi  people  in  one  loom  apai  tmenl  .  there 
are  do/ens  ol  electric  c<x>king  gadgets,  all  ex- 
cellent, from  the  complete  lop-of-lhe-lable 
stove  lo  a  mere  wafllc  bakei    (which   also 
lis  n  ids  and  doeschopsoi  bacon  and 

I  like  to  balance  these  things  against  the 
immense  thought  put  on  destructive  power, 
and  I  find  it  comforting.  A  good  man)  people 
tell  me  they  are  so  anxious  about  i  In- 1 1-bomb 
that  they  cannot  have  any  rest  ai  all,  they 
see  no  point  m  trying  to  hve  111  this  world. 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  il  we  could  stop 
taking  the  good  for  granted  and  count  the 
g(H>d  things  over,  we  should  (ind  much  to 
make  us  believe  in  the  fundamental  rightness 
of  our  civilization,  in  spite  of  all. 

On  an  August  evening,  as  I  walk  across  the 
dew-cool  crass.  1  think  of  the  people  I  know. 
the  simple,  kind  people  in  our  valley.  I  re- 
member their  goodness,  their  readiness  to 
help  anyone  in  trouble,  their  basic  integrity. 
And  I  know  we  are  not  alone. 

My  neighbor  Willie  says,  "Sometiri 
person,  il  is  like  with  a  machine,  if  the  gears 
don't  mesh,  things  are  bad.  but  you  lake  a 
person  the  gears  mesh,  he  can  gel  alom1  with 
people,  he  is  all  right.  If  the  gears  don't 
mesh,  grind  grind  you  know  how  it  is 
but  if  they  mesh,  it  runs  smooth  and  nice." 

Willie  is  self-educated,  successful,  doing  a 
good  job  with  his  two  young  children  and  his 
nice  gentle  wile.  lie  has  figured  it  out  pretty 
well,  I  think,  as  I  snip  a  late-summer  rose  in 
the  moonlight. 

If  our  own  gears  mesh,  we  are  all  right 
with  the  world,  as  Willie  sees  it.  Often  late 
at  night.  Willie's  light  is  on  as  he  fixes  a 
mower  or  repairs  a  tractor  lor  some  farmer. 
Often  the  barn  light  across  the  road  is  on  at 
two  a.m.  as  George  gently  helps  a  new  calf 
into  a  dark  world.  George  and  Willie  are 
brothers;  they  grew  up  on  the  farm,  they 
inherit  the  feeling  for  hard  work  all  the  time, 
twenty  hours  a  day.  But  the  gears  mesh!  So 
they  are  happy  men. 

The  August  moon  makes  a  pattern  of 
maple  leaves  on  the  dark  grass.  "There  are  a 
lot  of  line  things  in  the  world."  I  tell  Sister. 
as  she  skips  lightly  ahead  of  me  into  the  old 
house,   "yes,  a  lot."  THE  KMl 
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"/  think  I  ought  In  uarn  you  my  husband's  got 
a  complex  about  money— he  hates  topart  with  it. 


New!   Preserves   your   permanent 
sincl    protects    your  tint! 

SINGLE-SUDSING 

o 

Marve  lo  u  s 


o 
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SHAMPOO 


by  RICHARD    HUDNUT      Fifth  a 


VI  ,,  nt 


Its  wonderful . .  .  it's  Marvelous, 
the  magical  new  shampoo  dis- 
cover) specialh  made  to  preserve 
your  permanent  ami  protect  your 
tint.  So  fabulously  mild  you 
needn't  worn  about  its  swelling 
your  hair  and  making  it  porous 
(the  reason  you  lose  your  wave). 
So  instantaneous  in  its  gentle 
cleansing  action  it  won  t  "wash 
down" your  tint.  Unlike  ordinary 
shampoos,  Marvelous  maintains 
the  normal  acid  balance  of  vour 


hair  the  reason  vour  hair  holds 
on  to  a  curl  .  Ami  there  are  no 
harsh  alkalis  in  Marvelous  to 
make  hair  structure  go  limp,  no 
heaw  conditioning  agents  to 
dull  coat  hair  ami  drag  down 
curls.  A  single  sudsing  billows 
up  so  quickh  ,  rinses  out  so  com- 
pletely it  releases  even  springv 
tendril,  leaves  your  hair  natu- 
rally soft  and  shim  ,  ami  so  obe- 
dient . .  .delicioush  scented  with 
the  fragrance  of  spring  flowers. 


THE  HUDNUT  SHAMPOO  FAMILY 
The  right  shampoo  for  every  head  in  the  family 


Marvelous 
Shampoo — 

a  mild,  gentle 
shampoo  for 
normal  to  dry 
hair. . .  specially 
made  to  save 
your  permanent 
wave. 


Enriched 

Creme  Shampoo  - 
for  normal 
to  oily  hair. 
A  concentrated 
egg  formula 
that  works  in 
even  hardest 
water. 


~T* 


Golden  Oil 
treatment  Shampoo  — 

heips  restore 
life  to  very 
dry,  damaged, 
bleached 
or  over- 
permanented 
hair. 
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"There's 


something 


poultry 
jal"  about  Birds  W 


• 


-finest  birds  in 

Ghieksndom..- 
s  -pyers  or  parts 


Mou  can  see  they're 
brought  up  "Special" 

From  the  time  they're  eggs.  Birds  Eye 
Chickens  are  raised  with  just  one  ambi- 
tion— to  be  the  tenderest,  juiciest,  eating- 
est  chicken  you  ever  bit  into. . 

4ou  just  know  -they've 
been  pampered  I 

Because  they  live  a  life  of  ease  and  eat 
off  the  fat  of  the  land,  Birds  Eye  Fryers 
and  Chicken  Parts  are  specially  meaty. 
And  the  meat  is  specially  luscious. 


And  they're  Special lij  cleaned 
ready  to  pop  into  the  pan  ! 

Isn't  it  wonderful  to  think  you  can  have 
chicken  tonight  by  simply  opening  a 
Birds  Eye  package  and  popping  the  con- 
tents into  the  oven?  Better  get  a  couple 
of  packages.  Store  one  in  yew  freezing 
compartment  for  "company." 


Copyright  1953.  Genera]  Foods  Corp. 


In  frozen  Joods . .  •  Better-  Buy  Birds  Eye  and  get  that  something 
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lloh  mill  Hazel  Seleon  helot 
to  Miillnn.  Idaho,  where  mountains 
<i  mile  high,  til  a  milr  deep 

and  23(H)  inint-rs  </////-*-  the  tlopt 

/{%    El    l\    \l    U  >/// 
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>a\  "Idaho,"  people  think  "[>• 

nnrth.  on  the  Panhandli  /inc 

and  leail  mine-  in  the  I  nited  States.  One 

comes  in—  Highwa     10.  "Wie'n    utofl     • 

But  Kf  have  all  we  need,  in  Mullan." 


B\    midnight    the   mining   town    ol    Mullan. 
Idaho,  in  the  Northern  Rockies, 
into    silent    darkness    save    t<>r    the 
transcontinental    Greyhound    bus    and 
freight  trucks  rumbling  heavih  east  and   -    - 
Highway    1(1    and    the    lights    of    th( 
twinkling  against  the  dark  mountain  - 
ridge  across  the  deep-cleft  valley,  in  a  smal 
story  frame  house  beside  an  evers  1-  the 

Nelson  family  is  sleeping  soundlv. 

Then  suddenly — it's  happened  almos 
times  now — Hazel  Nelson  is  startled  ii 
fulness    by    an    outburst    of    thick    strangling 
sounds    from    the    next    room.    Instantly.    - 
shakes  her  sleeping  husband:  "Bob.  quirk 
Bobbv!"  She  throws  off  the  covers  and  dashes  int<  i 


- 
-     lawing  at  his  t 
lir.  Hazel  sweeps  him  up 
;.  moist  column  ol 

<ut  the  thick,  viscous  fluid  which  is 
windpipe. 

is  al- 
-      _  -t  \  our  n 
_  ike   him    to    D 

shirt    and    dung         -        raps 

B  nket  and  sits  waiting  for  Boh  to 

n  and  pick  up  hi-  mother,  who 

will  watch  r  children.  Then  she  is  in  the 

car  herself,  holding  Bobby,  gasping,  chokii  _ 


ggling  violently,  on   her  laj  .  .   with 

window-  shut  and  heater  on  lull,  rai    - 
Highway     10   through    narrow,    wind     a    ? 
h'rk  Canyon.  Swiftly  the)  cover  the  five  miles 
to  Wallace,  speed  through  it-  silent  strei 
pull  up  at  the  emergenev  entrance  of  the  \\  allace 
Hospital. 

rhe  next  hour  is  a   blur.  In   a   few  minutes 

r    Hunter,    tall    and    thin,    blinking    the 

sleep  cut  of  his         -     -  with  them.   While  the 

-  and  Hazel  hold  Bobby.  J|  works  quickly. 
are  drug  injections,  a  croup  tent,  seda- 

-  unetimes  oxygen.  The  Nelsons  help  when 
an.  The  re-t  of  the  time  they  ju-t  wait 

tensely.  Boh.  a  handsome,  blue-eyed  fellow  of 
twenty-eight  with  a  dimple-shaped  dent   in  his 
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Little  Bobby,  3:  big  troubles  on 
his  mind.  Bad  attacks  of  croup, 
other  ills  have  kept  him  fighting. 


Carolyn  was  born  easily: 
with  first  baby,  Hazel 
went  from  115  to  90  lbs. 


nose    from    high-school    football,    smokes    and 
paces    in    the    corridor.    Hazel,    twenty-five,   a1 
sober,  pretty  reddish-blonde,  sits  bolt  upright  in 
frozen  calm,  eyes  unwavering  behind  her  glasses. ' 

Finally  they  carry  Bobby  to  the  nursery  and* 
adjust   the  croup  tent  around  his  bed.  Doctor1' 
Hunter   joins  the  Nelsons   in    the  corridor.   "I 
think  he'll  be  all  right  now.'"  he  says  with  weary  l 
relief.  "We'll  keep  him  here  a  day  or  two."  He 
yawns  and  grins  ruefully  at  their  drawn,  anxious 
faces.  "Cheer  up."  he  says,  "he'll  probably  out- 
grow these  attacks  in  another  five  years." 

By  the  time  the  Nelsons  have  driven  home,  a  i 
chill,  misty  dawn  is  slowly  illuminating  the1 
shadowy  bulks  of  the  great  mountains  that 
tower  over  Mullan.  It's  too  late  to  think  about  i 
sleep.  While  Bob  runs  his  mother  across  town,  I 
Hazel  packs  cold-meat  and  cheese  sandwiches  i 
and  a  vacuum  bottle  of  hot  coffee  in  his  battered 
lunch  bucket.  Shortly  after  6:30  a.m.  he  is  hurry- " 
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Hazel  roasts  blink  hear  irilh  onions  or 
serves  venisitn  patlies  with  spaghetti: 

"Came  ami  fish  cnl  a  I  hint  off  onr  fond  hills." 


"Flaying  in  a  band  helps  the  budget,"  but 
music,  hobbies  almost  nicked  Bob's  mar- 
riage. Rapt  fan:  Cheryl,  a  born  entertainer. 


When  Bob  says  "down  to  work,"  be 
means  it,  ends  4400'  deep  in  a  mine, 
enters  it   by  a  tunnel   2  miles   long. 


"Nights  out,  we  go  to  the  Elks'  Club  in 
Wallace — sometimes  to  a  big  square 
dance  at  the  mining  company's  club." 


Bob   an  ore  loader,  applied  ilail)  for  '.i  diIih 

for  1 1  ansfer  I"  eleeli  ie  shop,  studied  ■  >  \  eui    I'oi 
journeyman  rating.  Shift:  :  I  weeks  in  i e,  nop. 


down  ihe  sleep  lull  toward  the  Morning 
nc,  where  he  works  as  an  electrician,  and 
zel  is  down  in  the  cellar  dumping  laundi)  into 
■  electric  washer. 

Bobby's  serious  croup  attacks,  as  terrifying  as 
nc  (il  ilirm  have  been,  arc  becoming  j 1 1 > I  an- 
ier  of  the  problems  thai  Bob  and  Hazel  Nelson 
/e  learned  lo  lake  in  their  stride.  Nothing 
!  a  family  to  keep  you  hopping,'"  says  Bob 
h  a  grin,  thinking  of  the  long  wa\  thai  he  and 
zel  have  come  together  since  Christmas  week, 
15,  w  hen  he,  then  an  \rm\  \ir  force  corporal 
me  on  furlough,  lusl  noticed  Hazel,  a  slim. 
itty  high-school  senior  working  pari  lime  he- 
ld the  soda  fountain  in  the  Mullan  drugstore, 
uried  seven  years  lliis  past  May,  the)  have  ac- 
mulaled  three  children,  a  bouse  and  a  ear. 
athered  a  brief  spell  of  adjustment  and  now 
•  sure  the  best  of  all  possible  limes  for  them 
.1  lies  ahead. 

fhe  Nelsons  dwell  in  a  world  ol  silver  mines 
1  mountains.  There  are  no  potatoes  in  ibis 
»ged  sliver  of  Northern  Idaho  which  thrusts 
between  Montana  and  Washington  lo  touch 
ilish  Columbia.  Tiny  Mullan  (population 
?())  is  ringed  by  a  sea  of  lofty  snow-capped 
iks  and  the  densely  forested  ridges  of  the 
eur  d'Alene  Mountains.  In  the  Coeur  d  Uene 
ii i i iiz.  district   are  concentrated  some  ol    the 
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riehesl  silver,  lead  and  zinc  mine-  in  the  world: 
the  Sunshine,  the  Catena,  the  llecla,  the  Star, 
the  Luck)  I'Yida)  and  the  Cold  Hunter.  The 
ureal  Morning  Mine  in  which  Bob  Nelson  works 
i-  said  to  he  ihe  world-  deepest  silver  and  lead 
nunc.  Since  it-  discover)  l>\  Iwo  prospectors  on 
an  October  morning  in  1884,  il  has  yielded  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  high-grade  ore.  1 1 -  miners. 
blasting  shafts  and  tunnels  through  solid  rock, 
have  penetrated  more  than  a  mile  below  the 
earths  surface. 

Mullan.  built  on  a  meadow  at  the  bottom  of 
(he  canyon,  is  an  old  town  grown  shabby,  its 
two-block  main  street  dominated  b)  miners 
restaurants  and  beer  parlors.  I  here  are  no  new 
sleek,    ranch-style   development    home-    in    this 


"Town  dying?  Sail  Sacks  won'l  let  it. 
Mullan  had  no  kindergarten.  Paying  S6 
each,    thes   readied  one   foi     '>  >  babies. 


"Daddy,  read  the  limine-'"  .  . 

size  Nelsons  pin  down  Ha/el  and  Bob 

Sunda\    \.\i.  "Even  the  eat  trots  in. 
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'Blueback  goes  good  in  the  lunch  bucket,"  so  Bob  reels  in 
fresh  supplies  week  ends,  stores  them  in  a  co-op  frozen- 
food  locker.  Hazel  fishes,  "more  often.  I  bring  my  sewing." 
Winters,   Nelsons   ski   on   crest   of  Idaho-Montana  line. 


\\  orking  a  7-day  week 
in  winter,  Hob  can  take  time 

off  in  summer;  iiall  of  us 

head  for  the  liills." 


little  mountain  community,  no  television  sets 
(because  of  the  high  peaks),  no  supermarkets. 
Spokane,  Washington,  the  nearest  city,  is 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  the  west.  During  the 
long  winters  the  temperature  drops  to  fifteen  be- 
low and  daily  "snow  showers"  pile  up  drifts  four 
and  live  feet  high. 

But  there  are  compensations.  Just  outside  the 
front  door  is  some  of  the  most  spectacular 
scenery  on  the  North  American  continent  as  the 
great  forests  and  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
roll  by  on  their  way  from  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming to  British  Columbia.  Deep  within  their  re- 
mote canyons  and  virgin  forests  of  black  spruce, 
ponderosa  pine  and  feathery  tamarack  roam  vast 
herds  of  elk  and  deer  and  families  of  moose, 
bear,  mountain  lion  and  wildcat. 

From  the  windows  of  the  maternity  wing  of 
Wallace  Hospital  where  Hazel  Nelson  bore  her 
three  children,  new  mothers  can  watch  herds  of 
elk  grazing  far  up  on  the  snowy  slopes  during  the 
winter.  For  a  week-end  holiday,  Bob  and  Hazel 
often  toss  the  kids  in  the  1950  Ford  coupe,  pack 
the  luggage  compartment  with  tent,  blankets  and 
cookstove,  and  go  camping  in  the  St.  Joe  Na- 
tional Forest.  Since  her  marriage,  Hazel,  always 
a  little  timid,  has  got  used  to  sewing  and  sun- 
bathing alone  in  the  forest  while  Bob  fishes  in  a 
sparkling  mountain  lake  or  tumbling  trout 
stream  nearby.  Once  she  sat  petrified  on  a  raft 
while  Bob  furiously  fired  his  gun  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  an  enraged  bull  moose  that  had  come 
charging  out  from  shore  to  challenge  her  right  to 
his  part  of  the  forest. 

Bob  hunts  and  fishes  for  the  family  table  with 
the  help  of  the  freezer.  The  Nelson  family  eats 
wild  game  at  least  twice  a  week  the  year  round. 
Hazel  estimates  it  cuts  at  least  one  third  off  then- 
food  bill.  Elk,  deer  and  bear  that  Bob  takes  dur- 
ing the  autumn  hunting  season  are  butchered 
into  steaks,  roasts,  chops  and  hamburger  and 
stored  in  the  lockers  (Continued  on  Page  117) 
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THERE       ARE       THREE       BRECK 
FOR      THREE      DIFFERENT      HAIR 


S  H  A  M  V  0  0  S 
C  0  X  D  I  T  I  0  X  S 


Your  hair  tends  to  be  dry,  oily  or  normal.  For  this  reason,  there  are  three  Breck  Shampoos. 
One  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  dry  hair,  another  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  oily  hair,  and  a  third  Breck 
Shampoo  is  for  normal  hair.  The  next  time  you  buy  a  shampoo,  select  the  Breck  Shampoo  for  your 
individual  hair  condition.  You  will  enjoy  using  a  Breck  Shampoo  because  it  is  mild  and  gentle 
in  action,  leaving  your  hair  thoroughly  clean,  fragrant  and  lustrous.  A  Breck  Shampoo  will 
help  bring  out  the  soft,  natural  beauty  of  your  hair.  Convenient  8  ounce  bottle  -  -  $1.00 
The  Three  Breck  Shampoos  are  available  at  Beauty  Shops,  Drug  Stores,  Department  Stores  and  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold. 


MANUFACTURING  C    H    E    M    I    S 

AGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SPRINGFIELD 
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LADIES'         HOME         JOURNAL 

ALL  <>\   A  SUMMER'S  DAY 

(Continued  from  Page  51) 


Maybe  I  'm  stretching  this  a  little,  but  there 
are  an  awful  lot,  and  an  awful  lot  of  eggs  too. 
From  the  raw  product  to  the  souffle,  eggs 
have  their  lovers  and  their  coterie  that  can- 
not do  without  the  hen's  product.  Eggs  are 
the  backbone  of  not  only  the  breakfast  tray 
but  of  the  colorful  hors-d  'oeuvre  tray.  Stuffed 
and  seasoned,  they  perform  their  indispen- 
sable mission  as  glittenngly  as  a  diamond 
shirt  stud  on  an  elder  passing  the  plate  after 
the  second  hymn.  That  is  the  glorified  or 
stuffed  egg.  You  see  the  relationship;  stuffed 
shirt— stuffed  egg.  Oh,  well,  never  mind. 
Let  it  be. 

Topping  the  agenda  for  breakfast  is  the 
poached  egg  done  with  shredded-wheat 
foundation,  cheese,  and  a  broiler  to  boot. 

POACHED  EGGS  ON 
CHEESE-TOASTED  SHREDDED  WHEAT 

Split  shredded -wheal  biscuits  in  hall  length- 
wise (iint'  whole  one  lor  each  serving)  and 
dot  with  hits  of  butter  or  margarine.  Sprinkle 
3  tablespoons  grated  cheddar  cheese  over  each 
ball.  Alternate  drained  canned-pineapple 
chunks  with  thawed  frozen,  or  fresh,  chicken 
livers  wrapped  in  ball  strips  of  bacon  on  nLi'«  - 
er>  for  incliv  idual  ser\  mg.  Broil  on  both  sides 
until  the  bacon  is  crisp.  \\  bile  these  are 
broiling,  poach  2  eggs  for  each  person.  \iul 
u  ben  the  pineapple  anil  chicken  livers  are 
about  done,  lav  the  cheese-covered  shredded- 
wheat  halves  on  the  broiler  alongside.  Broil 
until  the  cheese  melts  and  the  shredded 
wheat  is  heated  through.  Serve  the  poached 
eggs  on  top  of  the  shredded  wheat,  with 
chicken  livers  and  pineapple  alongside.  (,;ir- 
nish  with  tomato  and  \\  ater  cress.  You  know 
bow.     (  lourse  you  do. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  thing. 
You  may  shut  your  eyes  and  grab  any  muf- 
fin receipt  out  of  the  hatful,  and  make  up  a 
batch,  and  you'll  come  out  all  right.  That  is, 
if  it's  a  good  receipt.  And  I'd  bet  on  that 
most  every  time.  Now  then,  here  we  go  with 
a  receipt  for 

BRAN  Ml  FEINS.  HOT  AND  BROWN 

Soak  I  cup  whole  bran  In  34  cup  milk  in  a 
mixing  bowl.  Add  '4  cup  molasses,  1  well- 
beaten  egg  and  2  tablespoons  softened 
shortening  to  the  soaked  bran.  Mix.  only 
mix.  Sift  together  I  cup  Hour.  2}'^  teaspoons 
baking  powder  and  '  j  teaspoon  sail  and  add 
to  the  mixture,  stirring  only  until  the  dry  in- 
gredients are  dampened.  Fill  greased  muffin 
pans  two  thirds  full.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  — 
100  F.  —  about  25  minutes.  Makes  9  medium 
muffins. 

Bake  the  muffins  ahead  of  time  and  keep 
hot  in  a  bun  warmer  so  you  will  have  the 
oven  free  for  broiling.  And  in  case  you've 
forgotten  something  out  of  the  past  that  I  've 
told  you  more  than  once,  and  you  haven't  a 
bun  warmer,  do  this:  put  your  muffins  in  a 
shallow  pan  or  pie  plate,  sprinkle  them  very 
stingily  with  water,  cover  tightly  and  heat  in 
the  oven.  They  respond  like  fresh  baked,  and 
you  can't  tell  which  from  whicher.  After  this 
repast  your  guests  are  guaranteed  not  to 
want  more  than  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of 
iced  tea  till  sundown.  Mamma  gets  a  break 
and  joins  the  crowd  down  by  the  old  mill 
stream,  or  wherever,  for  a  swim  and  lazing 
around  herself. 

However,  if  your  guests  are  early  golfers, 
churchgoers  or  plain  coffee-and-juice  addicts, 
hunger  pangs  will  hit  them  by  high  noon. 
Instead  of  brunch  it  is  lunch  you'll  be  busy- 
ing yourself  with  during  the  morning  hours. 

After  the  soup  course,  which  might  be  hot 
or  cold,  clear  or  cream,  there  are  few  things 
that  look  more  appealing  or  taste  any  more 
satisfactory  than  a  handsomely  arranged 
platter  of  thinly  sliced,  very  cold,  and  as  con- 
trasting as  to  flavor  and  texture  and  color  as 
possible,  cold  meats. 

Choose  your  favorites.  There's  a  wide 
variety.  And  most  of  them  are  good,  and  all 
of  them  boast  of  being  someone's  favorite. 
So  have,  say,  ham,  tongue,  Vienna  sausage, 
chicken  or  turkey,  or  both.  Why,  you  know 


what  I  mean.  Havethem  sliced  thinand  neatly 
arranged.  Have  plenty,  have  them  really 
cold,  and  garnish  your  platter  as  inspired. 
I  can't  exactly  explain  why  the  cauliflower 
has  attracted  me  as  it  grows  larger  and  more 
opulent  in  its  cowl  of  green  leaves  embroi- 
dered in  veins  of  white  jasper.  Most  cooks  are 
content  to  "bile"  the  cabbage  and  "bile"  or 
steam  the  cauliflower,  baptize  it  with  a  lav- 
ish slather  of  white  sauce,  one  of  the  worst 
culinary  abominations  known  to  mortals. 
You  and  I  know  better.  Listen  to  this  and 
see  if  we  don't. 

CAULIFLOWER 
WITH  GARDEN  DRESSING 

\\  ash  and  trim  a  small  head  of  cauliflower. 
Cook  whole  in  boiling  salted  water  until  just 
tender.  Drain,  cool  and  marinate  several 
hours  in  sharp  French  dressing.  Mix  ]4,  cup 
thick  commercial  sour  cream  with  '•_>  cup 
mayonnaise.  Add  I  '  -j  teaspoons  anchovy 
paste.  2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley  and  '2 
clove  garlic,  grated  or  crushed.  Mix  well. 
Thin  with  2  tablespoons  vinegar  and  l'2 
teaspoons  lemon  juice.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Beat  all  together  and  chill. 
To  serve  cauliflower,  drain,  and  pour  the 
Garden  Dressing  over  the  cauliflower  head. 
It  should  be  very  thoroughly  drained.  Re- 
move root  ends  of  several  spring  onions. 
Slice  them  line,  tops  and  all.  Sprinkle  over 
the  cauliflower.  You  could  sprinkle  with 
minced  chives,  or  dust  with  paprika.  Fxtra 
dressing   may    be   passed. 

So  with  a  refreshing  last  course.  This  is 
composed  of  a  snow-white  ivory  custard  per- 
fumed with  vanilla  and  almond,  and  over  all 
a  covering  of  fresh  raspberries.  It  may  be 
the  "upper  season"  berries,  or  those  that,  at 
their  height  of  perfection,  have  lingered  on 
in  the  garden,  or  have 'been  thoughtfully 
garnered  into  baskets  and  frozen  at  their 
moment  of  greatest  flavor,  that  they  may  be 
put  aside  in  intense  cold  to  await  you  in  days 
tn  come  for  numberless  lovely  duties  at  your 
table.  So  here  is  one  such  duty  and  delight, 
the  dessert  that  is 

SNOW-WHITE  CI  STARDS 
WITH  RASPBERRIES 

Scald  3  cups  milk.  Mix  I  cup  egg  whiles 
(about  8  egg  whites,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  eggs).  6  tablespoons  sugar,  '4  tea- 
spoon salt.  I  l2  teaspoons  vanilla  and  3  tea- 
spoons almond  flavoring.  Add  scalded  milk 
and  beat  with  a  rotary  beater  until  well 
mixed.  Pour  into  ungreased  custard  cups. 
Set  cups  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven — 350  F.  —  for  30  minutes,  or 
until  a  knife  inserted  in  the  center  of  the 
custard  comes  out  clean.  Chill   the  custards 


ami  then  loosen  around  the  edges  and  turn 
upside  down  on  a  serving  plate.  Serve  with 
sugared  red  raspberries  over  the  custards. 
Makes  6  to  8  custards. 

Supper's  yet  to  come.  It's  been  a  glorious 
outdoor  day;  glorious  for  you  as  well  as  your 
guests  because  what  you're  going  to  feed 
them  for  supper  isn't  on  your  mind— it's  al- 
ready in  the  refrigerator.  The  first  item  for 
your  approval,  I  hope,  is  this.  You'll  heat  it 
up  and  get  the  pilot  or  chowder  crackers  out, 
for  it's  nothing  less  than 

SEA-FOOD  CHOWDER 

Put  1  small  fresh  lobster  and  1  pound  fresh 
shrimp  in  5  cups  boiling  water,  with  I  small 
onion,  2  teaspoons  salt,  I  bay  leaf  and  2 
thick  slices  lemon.  Simmer  for  15  minutes. 
Remove  fish  from  stock.  Cool.  Shell  and 
devein  shrimp.  If  large,  split  lengthwise.  Re- 
move meat  from  lobster  shell.  Cut  into  easy- 
to-eat-size  pieces.  Return  shrimp  shells  and 
lobster  shells  to  the  stock  and  simmer  together 
30  minutes.  Strain  stock.  Add  to  slock  1 
pound  sea  scallops  cut  into  quarters  (or  I 
pound  tiny  pearl  scallops,  uncut;  these  latter 
have  the  more  delicate  flavor  but  are  not 
easily  come  by),  I  pound  lillet  of  sole  or  hali- 
but, and  2  cups  diced  potatoes,  and  cook  for 
15  minutes.  Remove  the  fillets,  flake  the  fish 
coarsely,  and  remove  any  bones  that  are  left. 
Return  to  the  stock  containing  the  scallops 
and  potatoes.  Remove  the  bits  of  shell  from 
one  b'-j-ounce  can  crab  meal,  and  add  the 
crab  meal  to  the  stock.  Add  2  medium  on- 
ions, chopped,  and  saute  until  golden  with 
'4  pound  bacon,  diced,  in  the  bottom  of  a  6- 
quart  soup  kettle.  Stir  in  I  tablespoon  curry 
powder  and  I  teaspoon  salt.  Add  I  quart  of 
I  he  fish  slock  and  2  cups  cream  and  3  cups 
milk.  Add  the  lobster  meat  and  shrimp  to 
the  other  cooked  fish,  vegetables  and  slock. 
Season  with  I  teaspoon  paprika,  '8  tea- 
spoon pepper  and  a  dash  of  Tabasco.  Add  2 
tablesp is  butler  or  margarine  and  heal  to- 
gether until  almost  boiling.  1 1  should  never 
be  allowed  to  boil.  Taste  lor  seasoning  and 
fix  il  up,  if  needed,  to  suit  your  own  taste. 
Serve  in  chowder  bowls  with  cress  or  parsley 
chopped  as  line  as  line.  Serves  8  generously. 
More  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  kinds  of  fish 
may  be  used — if  one  fish  must  be  omitted. 
Two  lobster  tails  for  one  lobster,  for  instance. 
Or  you  could  skip  the  crab  meat  anil  add 
more  scallops. 

The  next  number.  Next  is  a  lovely  sur- 
prise you  haul  out  of  the  icy-cold  after  you've 
done  justice  to  that  delicious  chowder.  You 
know  the  teachers  and  experts  all  say  "a  hot 
soup  first."  Well,  you've  had  your  hot  dish, 
so  with  remembered  wisdom  you  gaze  upon 


Plymouth  Colony 

Itti  Pearl  Straehan  Ilnrd 


Winter  coming  in  a  foreign  land. 

And  after? 
A  foreign  spring.  Ah!  that  would 

be  the  worst  - 
The  foreign  flowers  recalling 

bluebell  woods; 
The  wild-plum  blow,  the  hawthorn 

flower  in  Devon. 
To  steel  one's  heart  and  tense  the 

shivering  muscle 
Against  an  unknown  winter,  that's 

one  thing, 
A  hard  thing.  But  to  face  an 

unknown  spring, 
With  all  the  tortured  longing 

memory  wakes, 
Is  another  and  a  harder.  That's 

the  time 
To  test  the  newcomer  to  find  out  if 


He'll  endure  it.  Every  brook  that 

breaks  the  ice 
Recalls  another  brook   with  cress 

and  blue 
Forget-me-nots,  and  cowslips  in  a 

field. 
The  sound  of  water  running  that 

was  frozen 
Can  break  the  heart  that  weeps 

for  other  waters. 
And  yet  they  stayed.  They  had 

ideas  to  plant, 
And  new  strange  flowers  to  gather, 

and  new  fruit, 
Needing  an  unfamiliar  kind  of  space. 
And  through  the  dreadful  winter 

and  the  spring, 
The  homesick  spring,  there  was 

no  turning  back. 


August, 


this  creation  of  beauty,  this  glittering  j<  1 
of  a  dish,  not  only  to  be  admired  but  t< 
partaken  of  with  sighs  of  satisfaction.  As 
will  agree,  this  is  the  very  test  of  such  a 
ation  as  this 

JELLIED  FRUIT-AND- 
COTTAGE-CHEESE  SALAD 

Have  ready  ]   cup  watermelon  balls,  1 
casaba     melon,     cantaloupe    or    honeyc 
melon   balls,    xo  cup  seedless  green  graii 
Soften  1  envelope  plus  1  teaspoon  unflavilil 


gelatin   in   }4  <"up  cold  water.  Let  star 
minutes.  Dissolve  in  %  cup  hot  water. 
l/i  cup  lemon  juice,   '2  cup  fruit  juice 
juice  from  the  melons  that  collects  as  you 
them  may  be  enough,  and  like  as  not  wil 
add  orange  juice  to  make  up  if  you  need 
1  tablespoon  grated  lemon  rind  and  3  U 
spoons  sugar.  Chill  until  slightly  thickei 
Peel  and  slice  3  peaches.  Mix  with  the  rei 
the  fruit  and  fold  into  the  gelatin.  Pour 
a  2-quart  mold  rinsed  in  cold  water.  K 
the  mold  on  ice  or  in  the  refrigerator  w  e 
you  prepare  the  cheese  layer.  Soften  1   . 
velope    unflavored    gelatin    in    34    cup    i 
water.  Let  stand  5  minutes.  Add  %  cup  t 
water  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Mix  in  J/jj  p 
lemon  juice  and  5  tablespoons  sugar.  Prt  2 
cups   cottage   cheese    through    a    fine  si  :. 
Gradually  add  the  gelatin  mixture  and   s 
thoroughly.    Pour  this  over   the  fruit  I:  r 
when  it  is  set  enough  to  hold  it.  Chill  1  il 
firm.  L'ninold.  garnish  with  greens  and  J  t 
and   serve.    It    needs   no  dressing,   but  i 
have  a  sour-cream  or  mayonnaise,  or  do 
as  a  dessert  with  just  cream. 

Bread  that  says  cake—almost.  Someti 
bread  so  nearly  says  cake  that  you  can't 
one  from  the  other  until  you  sample  tl 
The  bread  I  'm  going  to  tell  you  aboul 
way  of  a  receipt  has  no  yeast.  It  rise 
other  urging.  No  infinitesimal  germ  set 
work  to  hoist  the  batter  to  a  bread  thai 
know  as  dough.  It  relies  on  other  ways 
means,  and  yet  turns  out  as  delicious 
fruity  a  loaf  as  you'll  ever  taste.  And 
receipt  belongs,  I  believe,  among  your  d 
est  ones.  It  has  it.  It  sends  you,  to  speak 
newer  language.  And  it  is 


APRICOT  NUT  BREAD 

Wash  1  '  2  cups  dried  apricots.  Drain  and  t 
into  thin  strips.  Sift  together  ^4  cup  su  r, 
2%  cups  Hour  (save  out  1  tablespooi  0 
dredge  the  apricots),  5  teaspoons  baking  [  • 
der,  '  2  teaspoon  salt  and  '  2  teaspoon  bal  « 
soda.  Mix  1  well-beaten  egg  with  I  cup  bill  "• 
milk.  Add  to  dry  ingredients  with  3  ta  ■• 
spoons  melted  shortening  or  salad  oil,  stir  i 
only  until  mixed  well.  Fold  in  '  2  cup  chop  i 
walnuts  and  the  apricots  which  have  I  n 
dredged  with  the  flour  you  set  aside.  I  r 
into  a  greased  9l  2"  x  5 J/4"'  x  2%"  loaf  \\u 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven — 350°  F.  —  abo  1 
hour.  Turn  out  and  cool  on  a  rack.  Wra  n 
waxed  paper  or  aluminum  foil.  It  slices  • 
ter  the  second  day.  Spread  with  buttei  r 
margarine.  It  makes  delicious  sandwich© I 
serve  with  fruit  salads.  And  in  a  lunch  il 
or    picnic    basket,  what    a    lovely   surpr  I 

The  end  of  a  perfect  day.  Do  you  rem  - 
ber  that  old  song  we  used  to  sing,  hriffl 
strum  and  tinkle  on  the  piano,  sung  by  ev  i' 
high  soprano  and  puffing  tenor  in  the  w<i3 
of  music?  It' was  a  sweet  song,  especi  y 
when  sung  in  the  twilight  of  a  day  of  bea  i 
and  love. 

We  may  translate.  Now  we  may  reca  1 
or  not,  this  old  sweet  song.  But  we  rf 
translate  it  to  catch  the  spirit.  And  we  r  H 
make  those  words  cover  a  lot  of  meaning  -) 
double  in  brass,  as  the  saying  is.  So  I  h  e 
taken  liberty  with  it  more  than  once.  I'M 
here  I  call  it  back  to  mind  to  end  our  li  e- 
celebration.  Let  us  watch  the  lessening  af '-' 
noon.  Soon  the  business  of  light  will  be  d<  ■:.»! 
The  loveliness  of  summer  is  at  the  peak.  1  d4 
we  are  happy  to  be  only  a  lazy  crew  in  h;  1- ' 
mock  and  swing,  waiting  for  evening.  1  i 
from  me  a  full  day's  happy  wishes.  Anc  0" 
au  revoir  from  your  Annii 
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Swiff  S  Company  jttysyou 


^\ 


Easiest  money  you  ever  made ! 
4  discs  3-°ib.  bring  you  $1.00  in  cash ! 

pane  w    f 


cans 


You'll  find  a  paper  disc  like  this  inside  each  3-lb.  can  of 
Swift'ning.  Save  them  and  mail — 4  at  a  time — to: 
Dollars  for  Discs,  P.  O.  Box  6336,  Chicago  77,  111. 
You'll  get  a  dollar  for  each  4  discs.  (Offer  good  until 
December  31,  1953.) 


Once  you've  become  acquainted  with 
Swift'ning,  we  are  sure  you're  going 
to  like  it  better  than  any  other  all-pur- 
pose shortening.  That's  why  we  offer  you 
this  money-making  plan. 

And  once  you've  tried  Swift'ning  in 
all  your  baking  and  frying  you'll  see  why 
so  many  good  cooks  praise  it  to  the  skies. 
No  other  shortening  does  so  much,  gives 
you  so  much  as  wonderful  Swift'ning. 
Look  for  it  in  the  red,  white  and  blue  can. 

\gtesk  tAe  daySrgr/rt.r 
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Breakfast  Club 


ARC  RADIO  •  WEEKDAY  MORNINGS 


It  pays  in  lots  of  ways  to  switch  to  Swift'ning 


FINER  CAKES— Swift'ning  has  a 
special  "quick-mix"  ingredient.  It 
makes  the  highest,  lightest  cakes 
obtainable. 


esa 


8 


FLAKIER  PIES— actually  no  other 
shortening  makes  such  flaky  pies  as 
rich,  rich  Swift'ning. 


BETTER-TASTING  FRIED  FOODS 

— Swift'ning  doesn't  develop  "off" 
fia\ors  or  odors  in  frying  as  some 
shortenings  do. 


Swift'ning  is  the  most  digestible  shortening  you  can  buy  ! 
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Itnl.fll    I  ixli    ii  till 

Shrimp  Stuffino 

it  i  it  ii  of-  mill-  !• 1  ii  itf  I ~r  ni  I  Salmi 

icilh    »#»>«•//  French  Itrcssino 

null     \lauonnaise 

I'fitiii-Miiiiiritiiii   l*ic 


\/w**r*SU\j 


<"TH~h.it  's  on  the  menu?"  Hob  Xelson  asks  each  ercnino  as  In-  gives  Hazel 
a  imiil.  hiss.  Uli  t- n  it's  the  fntfh  from  uestcnlau's  fishina  trip,  or  a  new 

ri'fipf  Hazel  has  horroiri'ii  from  a  ni'iiihbor.  "From  Hob's  familu 
I've    learneil    ileli fiims    Sireilish    recipes."  saus  llazi'l;   "from   other 

frit-mix  Greek,  Mexican  anil  Spanish  ilishi's  to  ailil  to  ma  collection.." 


Baked  Fish  with  Shrimp  Stuffing.  Take 
about  a  3-pound  fish  (we  like  trout  or 
salmon  best),  cleaned,  washed,  split, 
backbone  removed.  Make  shrimp  stuff- 
ing as  follows:  Brown  l.t  cup  minced 
onion  in  2  tablespoons  butter  or  marga- 
rine. Add  1  cup  packaged  poultry  stuff- 
ing, ^cupwaterand  leupcanned,  frozen 
or  fresh-cooked  shrimp,  drained  and 
chopped.  Toss  together.  Season  inside  of 
fish  with  salt  and  pepper;  fill  with  shrimp 
stuffing.  Secure  with  poultry  pins  or 
toothpicks  and  lace  together  with  string. 
Place  fish  in  greased  shallow  baking  pan. 
Brush  outside  skin  with  melted  butter  or 
margarine  and  lay  strips  of  bacon  across 


the  top.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  400°  F.,  for 
40  minutes.  Remove  toothpicks  and 
string.  Six  servings. 
Pecan-Macaroon  Pie.  Cook  '  ■'>  cup  brown 
sugar  and  1  cup  dark  corn  sirup  over  low 
heat  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Beat  3  eggs 
with  a  fork  and  slowly  add  hot  sirup  to 
eggs,  beating  constantly.  Add  4  table- 
spoons butter  or  margarine,  1  table- 
spoon vanilla,  }  ■>  cup  crumbled  almond 
macaroons  and  J  L>  cup  broken  pecans. 
Pour  into  unbaked  9"  pie  shell.  Bake  in 
hot  oven,  450°  F.,  for  10  minutes.  Then 
reduce  to  slow  oven,  300°,  for  25  min- 
utes more.  When  cool,  serve  with 
whipped  cream.  Six  servings. 


I Ki/i/plant  .Ttonssalm 
Lett  ace  anil  t'acumbers 

n  i ill  Soar  4 "ream 
I  f  mini    t  t  ii  in h   I' milium 


Eggplant  Moussaka.  Peel  1:!|  -pound 
eggplant.  Cut  into  ' .,"  slices,  salt  and 
let  stand.  Brown  1  onion,  finely 
chopped,  in  1  tablespoon  butter 
or  margarine.  Add  '  •_»  pound 
ground  beef  and  saute  until 
browned.  Season  with  :l,(  teaspoon 
salt,  a  dash  of  black  pepper 
and  a  pinch  of  thyme.  Add  1 
large  tomato,  peeled  and 
diced.  Rinse  and  drain  egg- 
plant. Fry  slices  until  golden 
brown  in  hot  shortening  or 
salad  oil.  Grease  shallow  baking 
pan  (71  ./'xl  1")  and  sprinkle  bottom  and 
sides  with  finely  crushed  cracker  crumbs. 
Put  a  layer  of  eggplant  slices  in  bottom. 
Beat  1  egg  white  until  stiff  and  fold  into 
the  meat  mixture.  Add  1 '  ■>  teaspoons 
cracker  crumbs  and  mix  well.  Retaste 
for  seasoning.    Arrange   eggplant  and 


meat  mixture  in  alternate  layers.  Fin- 
ish off  with  eggplant.  Beat  1  egg  yolk 
with  '  2  cup  milk  and  add  !  t  cup  grated 
Cheddar  cheese.  Pour  this  over  top 
layer  of  eggplant.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350°  F..  about  '  2  hour.  Top  with 
chopped  parsley.  Four  to  six  servings. 
Li  nion  Crumb  Pudding.  Soak  2  cups  dry 
bread  crumbs  in  1  cup  water.  Add  J  :i 
cup  lemon  juice,  1  teaspoon  grated  lemon 
rind.  '4  cup  melted  butter  or  margarine, 
%  cup  sugar  and  2  beaten  egg  yolks. 
Mix  thoroughly.  Bake  in  a  greased  1- 
quart  casserole  in  a  moderate  oven, 
350"'  F.,  for  1  hour.  Spread  with  tart 
jelly.  Beat  2  egg  whites  until  stiff  and 
gradually  beat  in  4  tablespoons  sugar. 
Spread  this  meringue  over  the  top  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for 
about  15  minutes,  or  until  a  delicate 
brown. 


I  Hum  If  I'll' 

tiarilen-Y  eiictablc  Salail 

Mflbo    Shortfall!' 


Tamale  Pie.  Heat  to  boiling  2  cups 
water.  Mix  1  cup  corn  meal  with  1  tea- 
spoon salt  and  1  cup  cold  water.  Pour 
into  boiling  water,  stirring  constantly. 
Cook  until  thickened,  stirring  fre- 
quently. Cover;  continue  cooking  over 
low  heat  10  minutes.  Melt  1  table- 
spoon shortening  or  salad  oil  in  a  skil- 
let. Add  '3  cup  chopped  green  pep- 
per and  '  9  pound  ground  beef.  Cook  2 
minutes,  stirring  until  meat  browns. 
Blend  in  1  tablespoon  flour.  Add  '  ■>  cup 
chopped  ripe  olives,  2  cups  canned 
stewed  tomatoes,  1  tablespoon  chili  pow- 
der, J  ■>  teaspoon  salt  and  '  ■>  teaspoon 
garlic  salt.  Line  bottom  and  sides  of 


greased  1 J  L>-quart  casserole  with  cooked 
corn  meal.  Fill  with  meat-and-lomato 
mixture.  Sprinkle  top  with  '  2  cup  cubed 
sharp  cheese.  Bake  in 'a  moderate  oven, 
350"  F.,  for  30  minutes.  Four  servings. 
Ahlba  Shortcake.  Prepare  one  recipe  of 
biscuit  dough  using  a  packaged  biscuit 
mix,  according  to  directions.  Roll  out 
1  •_>"  thick  on  floured  board  or  pastry 
cloth  and  cut  with  a  21  ■"  floured  cutter. 
Bake  on  greased  baking  sheet  in  a  hot 
oven.  450°  F.,  about  10-15  minutes. 
Split  and  butter  while  hot.  Put  together 
with  sugared,  sliced  fresh  peaches  and 
top  with  more  peaches,  some  fresh  or 
frozen  raspberries,  and  whipped  cream. 
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Ham  Aspic.  Soften  1  envelope  unfa- 
vored gelatin  in  '  ■  cup  cold  water  for  5 
minutes.  Dissolve  in  I1  •>  cups  boiling 
canned  condensed  chicken  broth.  .Add 
2  teaspoons  chili  powder.  Chill  until 
slightly  thickened.  Fold  in  2  cups  finely 
dked  cooked  lean  ham.  '  ■>  cup  chopjjed 
celery,  '  i  cup  chopped  onion.  '  _»  cup 
chopped  dill  pickles  and  2  tablespoons 
Worcestershire  sauce.  1 'our  into  a  1-quart 
mold.  Chill  until  set.  Four  servings. 
Scalloped  Tomatoes.  To  1  No.  2  can  to- 
matoes add  '  ,  bay  leaf,  crushed,  2  whole 
cloves.  2  tablespoons  sugar,  2  teaspoons 
salt  and  '  g  teaspoon  pepper.  Mix  well. 


Take    2    cups 


fresh   bread   cubes. 


make  alternate  layers  of  bread  cubes  and 

seasoned  tomatoes  m  a  greased  1-quart 
baking  dish.  Dot  with  3  tablespoons 
butter  or  margarine  and  bake  in  mod- 
erate oven.  350    I-".,  tor  20  minutes. 
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Crab-Meat-Spaghetti  Casserole.  Cook'  an 
8-ounce  package  spaghetti  in  boiling 
salted  water  till  barely  tender.  I  »ram 
and  rinse  with  cold  water.  Heal  1  can 
condensed  mushroom  soup,  stirring  un- 
til smooth.  Add  3  tablesixions  butter  or 
margarine  and  1  cup  milk.  Stir  in  2 
cups  grated  sharp  cheese.  '  i  cup  finely 
minced  onion.  2  diced  hard-cooked  eggs, 
1  tablespoon  chopped  canned  pimiento,  a 
dash  of  pepper,  '  _.  teasix>on  salt,  and  1 '  _. 
cups  flaked  fresh  or  canned  crab  meat. 
Combine  with  cooked  spaghetti  and 
turn  into  a  2-quart  casserole.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  350    F.,  for  30  minutes. 
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Swedish  Cabbage  Rolls.  ( .ently  pull  off  8 
large  cabbage  leaves  from  i  he  head.  Sim- 
mer in  1"  boiling  water,  covered.  f>  min- 
utes.  Dram;  lay  mil  ready  lor  filling. 
Combine  1  pound  ground  beef  anc 
l>ound  ground  pork.  Saute  in   1   table- 
spoon butler  or  margarine  until  brown. 
Add  1  tablespoon  sail.  1  teaspoon  a 
spice,   '  ■_.  teaspoon  pepper, 
ions,  minced,  and  1  cup  boiled  rice.  Fi 
leaves  with  mixture,  using  an  eighth  of 
it  lor  each.  Roll  up  each,  folding  ends  to 
center.  Secure  with  toothpicks.  Place  in 
greased  HI"  skillet,  four  on  1  No.  2  can 
tomatoes.    Cover.    Simmer 
minutes.   Remove  toothpicks 
Four  servings. 
Maph  Mo/tss, .  Heat  1 1 
yolks  with   '  s  teaspoon  * 

salt    until    thick   and  • 

light-colored. 

Heat      '  ...    cup    maple 
sirup  in  the  topof  a  dou- 
ble  boiler.    Add   sirup 
gradually    to    the    egg 
yolks,    stirring    con- 
stantly.   Return    mixture 
to  double  boiler  and  cook 
over  simmering  water  un- 
til mixture  coals  the  stirring 
spoon.    Remove    immediately 
from  hot  water  and  set  in  a  pan 
of  cold  water.  Cool.  stirrniL;  occa- 
sionally. Then   fold  in   1  cup  heavy 
cream,  whipped,  and  '  .teaspoon 
vanilla.  Four  into  refrigerator 
tray.   Set    up  refrigerator  to 
coldest    position   and    freeze 
about  3  hours  or  until  firm. 
Makes  about   1  quart  mousse. 
Four  servings. 
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IN  SICKNESS  AND  IN  III:  A I  Til 


She  had  said  nothing  so  desperate.  She  had 
told  him,  making  her  voice  gay-sounding, 
"We  could  go  to  dinner  afterward." 

"'We'?"  he  had  mocked.  "You  and  I  and 
Cliff?" 

She  had  been  silent  because  that  was  the 
way  it  had  to  be.  Then  she  had  said,  "You 
could  bring  a  girl.  Make  it  a  foursome." 

"A  girl?"  His  irony  had  sharpened.  "  That 
routine!" 

They  had  given  that  up.  In  the  beginning 
he  had  sometimes  brought  a  girl  or  she  had 
provided  one,  a  casual,  inconsequential  girl, 
to  lend  a  reason  for  the  evening's  outing,  but 
soon  Greg  had  balked  at  that.  "They  call 
up,"  he  said.  He  had  told  Cliff  that  he  had 
more  fun  with  just  the  two  of  them,  and 
Cliff  had  said,  "That's  for  sure." 

Cliff's  voice  had  been  casual  then.  When 
had  it  taken  on  its  special  dryness  about 
Greg?  When  had  his  eyes  become  at  once 
veiled  and  watchful? 

She  turned  toward  the  door,  and  there  he 
was,  coming  in.  Their  eyes  rnet.  Gladness 
poured  through  her.  Careful,  she  warned  her- 
self. Don't  look  too  long. 

Now  it  was  easy  to  talk  lightheartedly. 
As  soon  as  she  could  she  got  away  from  Mr. 
Chandler  and  drifted  to  the  fringe  of  the 
group  about  the  guest  of  honor,  a  war  cor- 
respondent back  from  the  Near  East. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  beside  her.  Their 
eyes  smiled  at  each  other.  Back  of  his  smile 
she  saw  something  constrained  which  melted 
only  slowly  in  her  presence.  I'm  here,  that 
reluctance  said.  /  couldn't  stay  away.  But 
don't  think  I  like  it. 

She  spoke  softly.  "Coming  to  dinner?  We 
thought  we'd  eat  out  somewhere    - 

"Oh,  I'm  coming." 

There  was  the  dreaded  irony  in  his  voice. 
She  said  quickly,  gaily,  "We  could  have  a 
snack  and  go  on  to  a  movie 

Sitting  in  the  dark  between  the  men,  she 
could  touch  Greg,  would  feel  happiness  flow- 
ing between  them.  This  bitterness  would  be 
banished. 

They  did  not  stay  together  long.  People 
might  talk.  They  might  be  already  talking, 
noting  how  the  relationship  between  Cliff 
and  Greg  had  become  one  between  Greg  and 
Cliff's  wife.  But  she  did  not  mind  the  brief 
separation  now  that  she  had  the  evening  to 
look  forward  to.  Brightly  she  turned  to  Tod 
Raeburn  and  they  moved  closer  to  the  cor- 
respondent, who  was  becoming  blunter  and 
more  factual  as  young  Ed  Chandler  tried  to 
argue  with  him. 

After  a  while  she  began  to  wonder  why 
Greg  did  not  join  the  group.  He  would  be 
interested  in  this.  She  looked  about.  Greg 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  with  a  girl, 
a  girl  she  did  not  know.  A  small,  dark-haired 
girl  who  was  laughing  up  at  him  with  that 
air  of  excited  discovery  which  girls  had  at 
meeting  him— Greg,  with  his  vigor,  his  gay 
charm  made  other  men  seem  dull.  Such  a 
look  on  a  girl's  face  was  no  new  thing.  The 
new  thing  was  that  Greg  was  looking  down 
on  the  girl  as  if  delighted  with  her. 

But  he  had  to  play  up,  she  told  herself 
quickly.  He  couldn't  go  to  a  party  and 
simply  stare  at  Mrs.  Clifford  Castle  like  a  hun- 
gry orphan  outside  a  bakeshop.  He  always 
put  on  something  of  an  act.  .  .  .  But  now 
his  attention  was  really  caught.  She  heard 
his  laugh  and  she  knew  its  spontaneity. 

A  cold  fear  blew  on  her.  Always,  in  the 
back  of  her  mind,  there  was  a  girl  who  would 
take  Greg  from  her.  She  had  known  it.  But 
never  before  had  she  thought,  Is  this  the  one? 

Instinctively  she  moved  away,  through 
the  open  doors,  into  the  dining  room.  She 
crossed  to  where  Cliff  was  talking  with  the 
Ransomes,  his  dark  head  and  high  shoulders 
outlined  against  the  white  paneling.  He 
looked  up  and  she  dropped  into  a  chair  by 
him  and  said,  "Hi,  Sara!"  and  "Don't  let 
me  interrupt,  Sam,"  for  Sam  was  telling  a 
story.  It  was  senseless  to  feel  like  this,  she  told 
herself,  senseless  to  be  so  panicked.  Greg  met 
new  girls  every  day.  A  moment's  interest  did 
not  mean  a  thing. 


(Continued  from  Page  35) 

But  the  instants  ran  on  and  on  and  when 
Sam's  story  had  ended  she  said  to  Cliff, 
"Greg's   here— he   was   looking   for   you." 

"He'll  find  us,"  said  Cliff. 

"He  wasn't  straining  his  eyes  for  you," 
said  Sam.  "  I  saw  him  with  that  little  cousin 
of  the  Atwells  who's  just  come  to  town. 
Very  well  stacked."  Sam,  of  a  highly  literate 
family,  favored  such  phrases. 

If  Sara  glanced  at  her  it  was  so  quickly 
that  Vicky  could  not  be  sure  of  it.  Then  Sara 
got  up,  pushing  down  her  narrow  suit  skirt. 
"Time  to  go,"  she  told  her  husband.  "That 
baby-siiter  has  a  date. . . .  Sometimes  I  think 
we  weren't  so  smart." 

"Now,  mamma."  Sam  was  jovial.  Sam 
heard  only  the  playful  voice,  the  pretended 
ruefulness.  He  didn't  catch  the  purr  of  satis- 
faction, the  complacent  vaunting,  beamed 
at  the  too-untrammeled  Castles.  Sara  had 
always  been  jealous  of  her,  Vicky  thought 
wryly.  She  didn't  need  to  be  now. 

She  said,  "We'd  better  start  too." 

Obediently  Cliff  rose.  Then  she  saw  Greg 
coming,  his  arm  tucked  through  the  arm  of 
that  small,  dark-haired  girl. 

"Look  what  I've  found!"  he  said  gaily. 
"Anne  Riordan— Mrs.  Castle,  Mr.  Castle. 

Otherwise  Vicky  and  Cliff I've  persuaded 

her  to  come  to  dinner  with  us." 

"That's  fine,"  said  Vicky  quickly. 

Sam  was  right.  The  girl  was  like  a  young 
model,  the  kind  in  magazines  with  the  wind 
blowing  against  them.  She  had  an  utterly 
provocative  figure  and  a  provocative,  ex- 
pressive face.  At  the  moment  it  was  express- 
ing perfunctory  politeness,  and  her  eyes- 
green  as  jade,  very  dramatic  with  that  dark 
hair  — gave  Vicky  and  then  Cliff  a  look  of 
cool,  indifferent  appraisement.  They  were 
the  two  married  friends  whom  Greg  was  tied 
up  with,  that  look  said. 

The  girls  went  to  get  their  wraps.  Vicky 
said,  her  voice  overcordial,  "  I  hear  you're  a 
cousin  of  the  Atwells." 

"Of  Gini's."  Anne  Riordan  was  running  a 
comb  through  her  black  hair. 


"You're  visiting  them?" 

"Oh,  no.  Studying  design  at  the  Instituti 
I've  found  me  a  little  studio  place." 

"That  was  luck!"  said  Vicky  enthusiast 
cally. 

The  vision  of  a  studio,  of  an  informa 
intimate  room,  sprang  before  her  eyes.  Ther 
was  a  deep  couch  in  it,  a  table  with  glasse 
She  could  see  it  more  clearly  than  the  sti 
lips  she  was  reddening. 

"You  ready?" 

For  a  moment  more  Vicky's  eyes  clung  t 
the  glass.  Her  reflection  mocked  her.  Th; 
ash-blond  fairness,  that  pale  skin  and  widi 
spaced  gray  eyes— they  were  nothing,  noti 
ing,  she  thought  despairingly,  to  that  vivi< 
gaminlike  little  face.  "All  set,"  she  said  gail; 

There  were  hurried  good-bys  to  the  Chai 
dlers,  to  the  correspondent,  surrounded  no 
by  the  late-comers,  and  theri  they  were  ot 
on  the  sidewalk,  in  the  early  dusk  of  Sej- 
tember. 

1»reg  began  instantly  to  make  plans.  "Th 
is  a  party,"  he  said.  "You've  got  your  ca 
haven't  you,  Cliff?  Mine's  across  the  stree- 
Suppose  we  all  meet  at "  ( 

"Hold  on,"  said  Cliff.  "You'll  have  t 
take  Vicky.  I  hadn't  a  chance  to  tell  yo; 
before— but  that  nominating  commits 
called  another  meeting.  A  dinner  meetinj 
Phoned  as  I  was  leaving  the  office." 

There  was  an  instant's  silence.  Oh,  wh 
hadn't  he  told  her  the  moment  they  met  < 
the  party?  Vicky  thought  bitterly.  Then  sr 
could  have  told  Greg  and  he  would  nevt 
have  got  involved  with  this  girl. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said  Hurriedly.  "If  yoj 
can't  go,  Cliff,  of  course  I'm  not  goini 
I " 

"Of  course  you  are  going."  Greg  w;j 
hearty,  the  family  friend.  "You  have  toea 
don't  you?  Certainly  you're  going  with  us. 

She  would  not  argue  there  on  the  stren 
before  Cliff.  She  said  quickly,  "  I  won't  fig! 
about  it.  Where's  your  meeting,  Cliff?" 

"University  Club.  You  have  your  key? 
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"When  you  want  trie  to  do  something  —  I'm  al- 
ways a  big  girl —  but  when  I  want  something 
practically  everybody  has — then  I'm  too  littler' 


Oh,  yes.  .  ( lood  by .  i  liii  l  lave  fun," 
s.nd  in  the  ii:  lii  tunc  used  between  them 
>'. 

1,  told  hei .  "  I  won'1  be  late,"  and  to  the 
cis,  "Son  \     anol  net  time  "  she  watched 
i  walk  to  Ins  cai .  and  waited  i  ill  he  had 
■led  away  before  sin-  turned. 
1  really  don't  wanl  to  go  oul  tonight.  I 
;  only  going  nol   to  gel   up  a  dinner 
k's  mi  lii  "in ,  you  know,"  she  threw  to 
•el  the  girl    "  Bui  just  for  mysell     afti  i 
those  canape      and  I  've  a  million  i  hinp 
I,,  i  don't  often  gel  a  quiel  evening.  You 
iu  how  1 1  is 

lie  was  talking  too  fast,  i<m>  nervously, 
lien  i  >reg  started  to  speak  she  interrupted, 
o,  r<  allj ,  Gn  You  I  wo  have  fun  Some 
im  time  I'd  love  i<>  have  dinner." 
me  went  quickly  to  the  curb,  looking  up 
I  down  the  street.  "Oh,  there's  a  taxi! 
w '"  she  called. 

Sitting  tenselj  on  the  edge  ol  her  seal .  she 
thai  Anne  Riordan's  green  eyes  had  seen 
ough  her.  Hut  it  did  not  matter.  Nothing 
tieinl  now.  Tins  was  the  end.  The  cud 
it  she  would  never  have  had  the  courage 
make  for  herself. 

HAT  was  all  she  thought  for  a  long  time 
o  she  was  home.  The  end.  For  a  while  she 
in  the  dark  of  the  living  room.  Then  she 
Tit  to  the  kitchen  and  made  some  coffee 
d  drank  it.  The  phone  rang  and  she  ran 
it.  "Hello?" 
''Vicky?" 
"Yes,  mothei 

"I  didn't  know  your  voice.  .  .  .  Were  you 
dinner?" 

"No.  No.  Cliff's  out.  Some  meeting." 
"Are  you  alone?" 

Why  did  her  mother  ask  that?  She  said. 
)f  course,"  lightly. 
"1  wish  you  had  come  over." 
"Oh.  I'd  have  been  too  late.  We  were  at 
e  Chandlers'  party.  For  that  correspond- 
t."  She  talked  on  about  him  and  about  the 
linese   porcelains   that    Ed's   lather   ed- 
ited. "He's  a  dear,  isn't  he?" 
She  heard  her  mother  laugh.  "He  was  an 
i  beau  of  mine.  .  .  .  Vicky,  dear,  could  you 
lp  me  out   tomorrow  with  those  benefit 
:kets?  Half  the  committee  are  still  away 
id  1  have  to  pilch   in  to  get   them  ad- 
essed.  They  ought  to  be  oul  now." 
"You  mean  for  all  day?"  She  was  afraid 
her  mother's  clear  eyes.  "I'm  sorry — I'm 
>d  up  here  and  there." 
"Even  half  a  day  would  be  a  help." 
"I'll  see."  She  couldn't   talk   any  more. 
3h,  I  think  I  left  the  coffee  on 
"Run  and  see." 
"Good-by,  mother." 

She  put  down  the  telephone.  She  turned 
l  the  hall  light  and  went  back  to  the 
tchen  and  took  another  swallow  of  coffee, 
was  cold  now;  it  tasted  bitter  and  strong, 
le  went  into  the  living  room  illumined  only 
f  the  lights  of  the  city  through  the  win- 
)ws.  There  was  a  pink  glow  to  the  west  that 
tggested  a  fire,  but  it  was  due  to  the  neon 
^hts  on  a  busy  thoroughfare. 
She  felt  a  grinding  sensation  within  her, 
sensation  of  physical  agony.  She  began  to 
alk  up  and  down  the  shadowy  room. 
How  had  she  ever  come  to  this?  Of  all  girls 
i  the  world,  she  thought,  there  had  been 
ie  least  intention  of  wrong  in  her.  She  could 
sver  have  believed  that  this  could  happen, 
/hen  she  had  stood  in  the  church  beside 
•lifT  she  had  felt  dedicated,  actually  holy, 
he  had  been  utterly  sure  of  herself,  of  the 
ive  she  had  for  Cliff.  Now  she  thought, 
Vhat  did  she  know  oj  love?  That  girl  under  a 
listy  white  veil.  What  did  she  know  of  the 
mrlwind? 

A  queer  little  sound  of  suffering  came 
"om  her.  This  pain  could  not  last  forever, 
'ou  could  take  anything  you  had  to  take, 
'ou  could  stand  with  Cliff  in  the  church  and 
mile  toward  the  pair  before  the  altar.  No, 
'ou  could  not  do  that.  You  did  not  have  to 
■o  that .  The  girl  was  from  out  of  town  and 
he  wedding  would  be  somewhere  else.  You 
ould  send  a  present,  a  bright  letter. 
And,  sometime,  you  would  be  glad  that 
his  had  happened.  You  would  always  be 
'lad  that  you  had  never  done  anything 
wong  and  reckless  to  hold  him  — 
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mi      She  ran  to  the  hall  and 

buzzei  thai  released  the  dooi  down 

then  apartment  was  on  the  third  llooi  ol  an 

old-fashioned   building    and   stood 

at  her  dooi  foi  the  eternil  y  il  to 

ning  feel  to  bum',  him  up 

Without  speaking  Ihey  stood  looking  al 

each   Othei       Then    he   said.    "  I 
you  were  in    II   was  ikuk 

"I    forgot    the    lights     But    how     where 

IS 

I  gol  iid  ol  her,"  he  s.nd  brusquely    "  I 
fed  her,  then  said  I  had  a  dale." 

She  weni  into  the  living  room  without 
turning  on  the  lights,  and  sank  on  a  long 
sola.  I  le  sat  beside  hei .  nol  touching  hei  I  le 
said,  angry-sounding,  "Thi  o  on  " 

"I  know.  ...  I  shouldn't  blame  you  il  von 
left  me.  I  thought  you  had  "  I  lei  vo 
small,  defenseless 

"  You've  got  to  divorce  him 

This  was  the  old  bailie  between  them,  she 
made  the  old  reply.  "  1  can't  leave  him.  ( Ireg 
I  married  him.  Knowing." 

"  1  le  talked  you  into  il  " 

"  I  can't  say  that." 

"  I  le  traded  on  youi  sympathy 

"  I  le  did  not  mean  to." 

She  had  to  say  that.  She  could  not  let 
him  do  Cliff  that  injustice.  Poor  hospital- 
white  Cliff,  forcing  himself  to  his  bittei  con- 
fession. Telling  her  they  could  never  be  mar- 
ried now,  that  he  was  not  a  whole  man. 
could  never  be  a  husband  to  hei  1  lis  wound 
had  been  more  than  the  leg  wound.  A 
castrater  mine  in  Italy.  It  had  happened  to 
thousands. 

He  had  said  stiffly,  "We  don't  publicize 
it.  The  legion  of  the  damned.  .  ,  That's  why 
I  managed  to  stay  in  the  hospital  over  there, 
nol  to  have  the  medics  here  lei  oul  anything 
to  my  family.  .  .  .  But  I  had  to  tell  you,  to 
make  you  understand  I  couldn't  have  you 
thinking  1  didn't  love  you." 

She  had  been  wrung  with  compassion  for 
him.  She  had  poured  out  eager  words 
hiding  her  own  consternation,  intent  only 
on  comforting  Cliff  for  the  hideous  thing 
done  to  him.  She  had  urged  that  marriage 
was  more  than  a  physical  relationship,  that 
it  meant  the  love  and  understanding  of  the 
heart  and  the  spirit.  And  think  how  long 
they'd  known  each  other!  They'd  been  en- 
gaged before  he  went  overseas.  Think  how 
faithfully  she'd  waited  for  him.  how  she'd 
longed  for  his  return.  He  couldn't  cast  her 
off  now.  .  .  . 

Brave  words.  Words  truly  meant.  .  .  .  She 
had  been  determined  to  give  him  a  life  that 
would  seem  like  the  life  of  other  men. 

Greg  was  saying  stubbornly.  "He  knew  it 
wouldn't  work." 

She  said,  half  under  her  breath,  "It 
worked  — well  enough  — until  I  met  you." 

"  Well  enough !"  he  said  furiously.  "What 
life  was  that  for  you?" 

She  was  silent,  staring  back  al  those  years 
with  Cliff  until  she  had  met  Greg.  Four 
years.  Muted  years,  you  could  call  them,  but 
she  had  thought  herself  happy  as  happy  as 
she  could  ever  be.  She  had  been  proud  of 
her  dedication  to  him,  of  the  home  she  had 
made,  the  great  pretense  she  had  erected 
about  his  pride. 

Oh,  it  had  not  been  easy  even  before  she 
had  met  Greg.  There  had  been  dark  mo- 
ments. Moments  of  aching  revolt  when  some 
other  young  wife  turned  down  the  blankets 
and  showed  the  small,  rosy  face. 

But,  stanchly,  she  had  told  herself  that 
she  was  not  the  only  wife  in  the  world  who 
was  childless,  that  Cliff  was  worth  any  sacri- 
fice. Later  on.  when  it  would  seem  natural 
to  their  friends  for  them  to  have  given  up 
hope,  they  would  adopt  a  child. 

She  had  been  worried  when  Cliff  had  told 
her  that  Greg  Sherman  was  coming  to  the 
city  to  work  for  an  advertising  linn  here. 
Greg  had  been  overseas  with  Cliff,  had  been 
beside  him  when  it  happened.  Greg  knew  the 
truth  and  she  was  afraid  thai  Cliff  would 
hate  to  see  him.  But  no.  Cliff  had  grown  so 
sure  of  their  way  of  life  that  what  qualms  he 
had  he  did  not  show -lie  seemed  actually- 
glad  to  have  Greg  see  he  had  a  happy  home. 
a  devoted  wife. 
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Mothers!  Make 


at  home  and  SAVE  MONEY! 


Homemade  suckers  cost  only  about  I'  •<  each, 
made  with  "Junket"  Sherbet  \li\.  A  pad 
makes  12  suckers.  Compare  this  cost  ol  a 
bit  more  than   1*   to  the  puce  you  pay 
lor  suckers  cvei  v  di 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

Rubber  mold  for  frozen 
suckers  complete  with 
sanitary  wooden  sticks  — 
biggest  money  saver  we  know. 
Not  available  in  stores! 


m 


COOLING,  WHOLESOME   TREAT! 

You  know  these  wonderful  suckers  are  whole- 
some because  you  make  them  yourself.  Get 
"Junket"  Sherbet  Mix  toda\ !  I  hree  favorite  fruit 
flavors:  Orange.  1  emon.  Raspberry.  And  for 
smooth  "no-stir"  ice  cream,  get  "Junket"  Brand 
Freezing  Mix. 


SO  EASY— CHILDREN  CAN  MAKE  THEIR  OWN! 

Just  add  "Junket"  Sherbet  Mix  to  ?  cups  water  lor  1  cup  milk  and  1  cup  water). 
Shake  in  glass  jar  until  dissolved.  Slide  sticks  into  mold:  pour  mixture  into  mold  and 
freeze  in  refrigerator.  Bend  mold  in  middle  and  4  tempting  suckers  pop  out. 

"JUNKET"  SHERBET  MIX 


"Junket"  Frozen  Sucker  Mold.  Dept.  20 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  ( >hio 

Please  send  me  lubber  frozen  sucker  mold.  Enclosed  is 

25c   in  coin  plus  box-top  from  "Junket"  Sherbet   Mix 

foi  each  mold. 
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^  the  best  cakes'. 


na  tender  >w 

,W'm0'-d  shoring*. 
;c  liquid  sno 


moist  a 
this  r»q° 


fl/eiU  CHOCOLATE  CHIFFON  CAKE 

With  a  rich,  exciting  flavor! 


2Vi  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
1  V]  cups  sugar 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
2  teaspoons  instant  coffee 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Va  teaspoon  cinnamon 
\'i  cup  MAZOLA  Cooking  Oil 


6  egg  yolks 
%  cup  water 

2  teaspoons  vanilla 

2  to  3  squares  unsweetened 

chocolate,  melted 
'.'2  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 

6  egg  whites 


Pure  vegetable  oil 
...  in  pint  bottles 
and  quart  tins. 


Mix  and  sift  first  six  ingredients.  Make  a  well  and  add 
in  order,  Mazola,  egg  yolks,  water  and  vanilla.  Beat 
with  spoon  until  smooth.  Add  melted  chocolate;  blend 
well.  Add  cream  of  tartar  to  egg  whites.  Beat  until 
egg  whites  form  very  stiff  peaks.  Gently  fold  first 
mixture  into  egg  whites  until  well  blended.  Fold,  do 
not  stir.  Turn  batter  into  ungreased  10-inch  tube  pan. 
Bake  in  slow  oven  (325°  F.)  70  to  75  minutes  or  until 
cake  springs  back  when  touched  lightly  with  finger. 
Immediately  invert  pan  over  funnel  or  bottle  to  cool. 
When  cold,  loosen  side  of  cake  with  spatula. 

MAZOLA  makes  so  many  good  things... better! 


It  was  ironic  that  the  thing  which  had 
drawn  Greg  to  her  was  his  warm  admiration 
for  what  she  had  done  for  Cliff.  She  would 
never  forget  the  quick  turn  of  his  eyes  to 
her,  bright  and  almost  tender  with  under- 
standing. He  had  said,  in  a  low  voice,"  You're 
a  grand  girl,  Vicky." 

She  had  been  so  happy,  that  moment, 
that  she  should  have  known,  she  thought 
afterward.  But  she  had  not  known— she  had 
lived  in  a  fool's  paradise. 

Her  thoughts  skimmed  back  to  Greg's  last 
words.  "What  life  was  that  for  you?"  lying 
unanswered  in  the  silence  between  them  and 
she  murmured,  "Not  much  of  a  life.  .  .  . 
Only  I  didn't  know  it." 

"You  were  trapped." 

Yes,  she  had  been  trapped.  But  so  had 
Cliff. 

"  If  you  don't  want  a  divorce,"  he  went  on 
slowly,  "you  could  annul  it." 

That  roused  her.  "And  crucify  Cliff?  You 
wouldn't  want  me  to  do  that !" 

"No,  I  wouldn't.  But  if  it's  the  scandal 
you're  afraid  of.  that  would  certainly  get  you 
into  the  clear." 

"I  couldn't  do  that  to  him.  To  have  peo- 
ple know.  ...  It  would  crucify  him,"  she 
repeated. 

"Well,  a  divorce  wouldn't  crucify  him." 

"But,  Greg,  he'd  have  nothing,  nothing! 
Another  man.  a  whole  man,  could  marry 
again,  but  Cliff— don't  you  see?  All  my  life 
I'd  be  reproaching  myself  for  what  I'd  done 
to  him." 

She  could  feel  his  eyes  on  her.  In  the  dark- 
ness she  could  not  see  what  was  in  them,  but 
she  could  well  imagine.  When  he  spoke  his 
voice  was  contained,  almost  hard,  in  its 
repression.  "Then  what  are  we  to  do?  Do 
you  expect  me  to  keep  on  dangling?  It's  my 
life  too.  I  love  you  too  much.  You  can't 
blame  me  for  wanting  to  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  me." 

"I  don't  blame  you.  I  blame  myself."  She 
tried  desperately  to  keep  her  voice  low  and 
steady.  "If  I  were  very  brave— or  strong  — 
I'd  tell  you  to  leave  me.  But  I'm  not  brave 
enough.  I  love  you  too  much.  I  live  only 
from  moment  to  moment.  At  the  party  I 
was  thinking.  I'll  he  urith  him  at  dinner.  We'll 
be  together  all  evening.  That's  all  I  ask.  .  .  . 
Only  a  little  time  more. . . .  Then  you'll  meet 
someone  else  -  "To  her  horror,  her  voice 
was  breaking. 

He  made  a  muffled  sound  of  exasperation 
and  pity.  The  pity  won  and  he  said  huskily. 
"  Don't,  Vicky !  Don't  tear  yourself  to  pieces. 
I  love  you.  I'm  here.  I'll  always  be  here." 

He  drew  her  to  him  and  pressed  his  mouth 
hard  against  hers.  This  was  heaven,  she 
thought.  All  the  heaven  she  would  ever 
want.  This  was  love  as  she  had  never  known 
that  love  could  be. 

The  moments  passed.  "Vicky,"  he  mur- 
mured, almost  inaudibly.  "Vicky  — 

She  did  not  stir.  Don't  make  me  speak, 
consent.  Decide  for  me. 

With  a  groan  he  wrenched  himself  away 
and  sat,  his  head  in  his  hands,  staring  down 
in  the  darkness.  "This  is  no  good,"  he  said 
finally,  in  a  flat,  hard  voice.  "I  can't  go  on 
like  this." 

He  had  said  that  before,  but  never  with 
such  finality.  And  never  before  had  she 
known  what  it  would  be  to  lose  him.  It  was 
a  mistake,  she  thought  bitterly,  to  have  been 
brought  up  a  good  girl,  with  inhibitions, 
traditions. 

"I  love  you  too  much,"  he  repeated. 

"I  love  you." 

"That's  fine,"  he  said  mockingly.  "Do 
we  do  anything  about  it?" 

She  heard  herself  saying,  "I'll  do  anything 
you  want." 

He  sat  so  still  that  for  a  moment  she 
thought  he  had  not  heard,  then  he  turned. 
"Do  you  mean  that?  Don't  say  it  unless 
you  do." 

"I  mean  it." 

He  said  quickly,  "But  not  unless  you 
want  to." 

A  wild,  unreasoning  anger  leaped  in  her. 
She  felt  like  raging,  "Do  you  think  I  want 
to  be  what  that  makes  me? "  Then  the  anger 
was  banished  by  the  deep  anxious  tenderness 
of  his  next  words: 


"You  do  love  me,  Vicky?  As  much 
love  you?" 

"  I  love  you  more." 

"Oh,  no,  you  don't !  I  worship  you,  V 
There's  no  other  word.  Just  the  way 
look  at  me  across  a  room— those  soft 
eyes  of  yours— it  makes  my  heart  turn ' 
Do  you  wonder  that  I  go  crazy  when  1 1 
have  you  ? "  He  put  his  arms  about  her ; 
and  pressed  his  cheek  against  hers.  "Oh 
girl,  my  girl!"  he  murmured  softly. 

She  marveled  that  there  was  no  misg; 
in  him,  no  compunction  toward  Cliff. 
it  would  have  been  intolerable  if  there 
been.  If  they  were  to  sin,  let  the  sense  c 
be  all  within  herself.  She  had  brought 
on  them. 
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It  was  the  sound  of  a  car  braking  viok  lv 
in  the  street  below  which  brought  thei  td 
their  feet,  to  the  realization  of  time.  Ha  Ij 
Vicky  turned  on  the  lights,  smoothed  <\  • 
her  hair.  She  had  been  oblivious.  She  ijr 
mured,  "It's  late— you'd  better  go." 

At  the  door  they  kissed  quickly.  He  aslj 
"Have  I  been  here?"  making  it  light.  "  si 
in  case.  My  car's  in  front  and  he  might  c.ie 
as  I  drove  off." 

"Yes.  Yes,  you  dropped  in." 

Then  he  was  gone  and  she  hurriec  o 
smooth  the  cushions,  to  turn  out  the  liv  ;- 
room  lights  and  go  to  her  room.  She  waf  d 
to  be  in  bed,  pretending  sleep,  when  <"ff 
came.  If  only  she  could  be  really  asleep  - 

When  she  heard  him  she  turned  on  \v 
side  and  closed  her  eyes.  He  came  in  quiet] 
she  had  left  the  door  open  and  the  light  n 
over  his  bed.  He  moved  to  the  dresser  \l 
after  a  moment  came  a  rattle  on  the  g'.s 
top.  She  was  normally  a  light  sleeper  I 
would  have  waked,  so  she  opened  her  ts 
and  saw  him  looking  at  her  in  the  glass. 

He  said,  "Sorry.  I  dropped  my  wak 

"Did  it  break'" 

Ik-  held  it  to  his  ear.  "No,  it's  all  rigl 

"Had  a  nice  evening?" 

"Oh,  so-so.  We  finally  settled  on  a  si; 
Stayed  later  than  I  meant.  .  .  .  Where 
you  have  dinner?" 

"  I  didn't  go  to  dinner  with  them.  I  cab 
home." 

She  saw  his  hands,  unknotting  his  . 
stop  a  moment.  "Why  did  you  do  thai  ' 

"Oh,  I  thought  it  was  more  tactful.  G,|; 
could  make  more  headway  in  a  twosome' 
Her  voice  was  gay  and  detached.  Cliff's  fat, 
in  the  glass,  had  an  odd,  intent  look.  ?: 
went  on.   "I'd  told  him  to  get  some  f 
And  he  seemed  to  like  this  girl.  .  .  .  But  i 
wasn't  so  much  fun,  he  said.  He  dropped 
later  to  report." 

"Oh -he  did?" 

"And  mother  called.  Wants  me  to  hi]) 
her  tomorrow  with  getting  out  the  tick.; 
for  that  benefit.  I'll  have  to  give  her  ft 
afternoon." 

He  was  putting  his  tie  away,  getting  c 
the  tie  and  shirt  for  tomorrow.  Everythi 
Cliff  did  was  neat  and  precise.  He  was  til 
taller  than  Greg,  and  handsomer  than  Gr< 
she  thought  detachedly.  Looking  at  hi] 
through  her  lashes,  she  felt  the  familiar  st;1 
of  pity  and  compassion  and,  at  the  sar, 
time,  a  wary  guardedness.  She  wonder 
what  was  in  his  mind  when  he  aske-| 
"Where  is  this  ticket  business  going  on' 

"They  have  an  office  downtown.  /; 
empty  store  for  headquarters— some whe 
on  Michigan.  I'll  phone  mother  for  t 
number." 

Was  he  going  to  suggest  they  meet  aftej 
ward  and  go  home  together?  Quickly  sl| 
turned  over  various  excuses.  But  he  sai 
nothing.  Perhaps  he  was  waiting  for  her 
suggest  it.  Perhaps  it  did  not  occur  to  hii 

All  afternoon  she  wrote  busily  or  tel 
phoned  to  possible  ticket  buyers.  It  was  | 
thing  she  hated,  asking  people  to  buy  thing' 
but  she  did  it  gaily.  At  five  she  was  meetii! 
Greg. 

He  was  waiting,  in  the  out-of-the-w. 
restaurant  where  they  often  met.  In  tit-' 
familiar  booth,  with  tea  and  sandwiches  b 
fore  them,  it  seemed,  at  first,  like  any  oth 
meeting,  all  gladness  at  being  together.  SI  J 
poured  out  the  small  events  of  the  da 
making  a  funny  story  of  the  ticket  sellir 
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rebuffs,  then  she  said.  "Now  il ' 
U]     i.  [low  was  youi  day?" 
,,,,  aid  brielly,  "<  >.K.."  and  then,  in  a 

voice,   "Vicky,   I've  been   think- 
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now.  shr  wailed. 

Ion 't  wanl  Lo  go  in  a  hotel     nol  I  he 
(I  have  in  go  in.  Not  my  girl." 
was  a  new  possessiveness   in   liis 
happy  possessiveness.  Shr  looked 

hei  plate. 

Rogei  is  awaj  a  lot."  Roger  Hayi 
he  same  office  with  <  ireg  and  thej 
three-room  apartment.  "You  could 
ere,  My  own  room.  That  would  be 
,  wouldn't  it?" 

\hl.  .  .  .  She  nodded  mutely    not 
up. 

not  if  you  don't  want  to,"  he  said 
after  a  long  moment.  "I  don't  want 
jju|. do  anything  you  don't  wanl  to  do." 
ii'  think  she  wanted  to  come  furtively 
apartment?  .  .  .  Hut  she  could  hear 
c  lus  words  ot  the  night  before,  hard 
inc.  Hut  what  are  we  to  do?  Do  you 
iir  In  keep  dangling? 
couldn't    she    bring    herself   to    the 
divorce  thai    Greg   wanted?    Why? 
The  was  the   social 
■r  of   course,    the 
talU  nd  the   hurt    to 
the  amilies,  but   sin 
cod  oear  that.  What 
jhq  aid  not  bear  was 
the,  irt  to  Cliff.  .  .  . 
Sht  iuld  not  abandon 
Sin  'he  could  deceive 
h:i  nit  she  could  nol 
abi,  on  him. 

J  said,  her  voice 
I  »w,  "1  want  what 
yo  rant.  I'm  being 
so  n  about  it  be- 
at! ...  it  is  solemn." 
I  oked  up,  a  Hash 
of  lul  humor  in  her 
t)  "1  come  of  such 
a  g  line  of  solemn. 
G  fearing  ances- 
"  Then  she  grew 

I  his  again.  "I 
iti  i  .  .  .  it  gives  you 
l.eer  feeling  —  to 
b  <  with  things."  She 

I I  childishly,  na- 
I ',  "Greg,  don't  you 
I  -cit  all . . .  wrong?" 

VronglNo!  It's  the 
ii  .est  thing  there  is. 
'  not  as  right  as 
'  rying  me  — but  this 
1  .  marriage.   You'll 

oming  to  your  hus- 
[H,  Vicky."  And  with 
'jus   reminder.    "Your    only   husband." 

hat  was  true.  She  must  think  of  it  like 
. L..  Cliff  was  her  companion.  But  she  wore 

name,  she  lived  in  his  house,  and  the 
ids  between  them  were  strong.  Her  feeling 

Id  not  take  the  name  of  husband  away 
n  Cliff.  Cliff  was  her  husband.  Greg  was 

dear  love. 

ihe  had  never  come  to  his  apartment  be- 
e.  He  had  talked  of  having  them  there 
dinner,  having  them  meet  Roger,  but 
nehow  it  had  never  happened.  Now  she 
ne  to  dinner,  because  it  seemed  better  to 
ne  early,  and  she  came  alone.  Greg  had 
d  that  girls  often  dropped  in  on  Roger, 
'ger^  was  out  that  evening  and  she  had 
d  Cliff  she  was  going  to  a  college  dinner 
d  reception  and  one  of  the  girls  would 
ng  her  home. 

HE  came  tense  with  excitement  and  trep- 
ition.  She  was  so  ignorant  — the  queer, 
ginal  life  she  led!— but  surely  Greg  would 
ow,  would  take  care  of  everything.  .  .  . 
^reg  had  put  roses  about  the  room  and 
idles  on  the  table.  He  was  so  boyishly 
Ppy  that  she  wished  desperately  that  she 
ild  be  as  uncomplicated  and  singlehearted 
he  was.  The  dinner  was  something  he  had 
night  in.  mostly  cold  chicken  and  cham- 
gne.  He  raised  his  glass  and  she  smiled 
ghtly,  wondering  if  ever  she  would  be 
e  of  pretense. 


Nobody,  nobody  was  like  Laura. 
She  put  on  rouge,  her  hair  was 

brown; 
She  had  a  style,  a  grace,  an  aura 


Hut  there  was  no  preti  n  n  in  Gn  ■' .  anus 
This  was  marriage  as  mai 
to  be.  she  felt,  natural  and  sweel  and  pa 
sionati     I  ovc  u.-is  m  |,  ,|„|  ,„,, 

semi  possible  ll  could  DC 
dered  if  all  the  wives  who  d  theii 

hu  bands  fell  that,  but  then,  hi 
ness  insisted,  hers  was  a  ,|  case. 

C  hit  was  no  line  husband    II  cvci   a 
wa  i  in  i  ified,  she  was  justified  ' 

Hut  Chit  was  her  husband  in  ihe  i 
the  world  and  now  hei  da  n  a  new 

wariness.  It  was  dillicuh  to  arrange  for  even 
occasional  visits  to  the  apartment  and  al- 
ways she  went  in  dread,  hating  I  lie  tin  live 
ness. 

Sui:  was  full  of  secret  fears.  Those  walls 
were  they  as  soundprool  as  Greg  assumed? 
And  Roger  Hayes    didn't  he  suspect  some- 
thing 

Greg  said   easily,  "Sure   he   knows    I've 
got  a  girl.  Hui   he  doesn't   know  u  k 

He  doesn't   c'.ivc  it   a  thought." 

\  icky  wasn't  so  sure. 

And  there  was  always  the  recurrin     fi  ar, 

the  secret   terror  at   mischance.  She  nevei 

spoke  ot  that  lo  ( Ireg;  she  did  not  want  to 

spoil  his  joy  with  more 

nl  her  uneasiness. 

But  fur  all  the  trep- 
idation in  her.  she  was 
nut  sorry,  For  a  little 
time  more  Greg  was  a 
hers.  The  happiest  limes 
to  her  were  not  the 
times  in  the  apartment, 
but  the  times  when  they 
were  alone  lor  drives 
and  luncheons.  Now  she 
fell  no  panic  about  the 
girls  he  met.  For  the 
moment  he  was  hers 
and  the  moment  was  all 
that  counted. 


In  all  our  green  Ohio  town, 
Nobody,  nobody  was  like  Laura 
Who  wore  pink  roses  on  her  gown. 


She  put  on  rouge,  her  hair  was 

brown, 
When  on  verandas  muslin  girls 
Would  talk  the  August  moonlight 

down. 

When  on  verandas  muslin  girls 
Would  talk,  they  always  talked  of 

Laura 
Who  wore  pink  roses,  rouge  and 

pearls. 


"  I  )arling,"  said  Sara 
Ransome,  as  they  were 
shedding  their  wraps  in 
l he  club  dressing  room, 
"  I   had  ( Ireg  Sherman 
over  lasi  night  with  the 
most  divine  git!  and  lie 
turned    his    charm    on 
J  a  net    Briggs      you 
know,   her  husband   is 
in  Sam's  office.  Greg  is 
being  true  to  you,  dear, 
and  it's  very  sweet,  but 
don't  you  think  it's  a 
little  hard  on  the  girls?" 
"  Why  do  you  want 
to    marry    him    off?" 
Vicky's  voice  was  care- 
fully amused  and  detached.  "Kxtra  men  are 
hard  to  come  by.  And  Cliff  says"     Look  how 
you're  dragging  in  Cliff,  she  thought     "Cliff 
says  lie  always  was  the  wary  type." 

"Cliff  should  know.  .  ,  .  And  I  suppose  it 's 
all  right  for  Greg  lo  be  true  to  you  as  long 
as  you're  true  to  Cliff,"  said  Sara  airily.  As 
if  she  had  a  notion  she'd  been  a  little  lo. .  ,nr\ 
she  asked.  "How's  your  father?" 

"Not  too  well.  Mother  wants  him  to  gel 
South  as  soon  as  he  can  and  slay  all  winter." 
"All  winter?" 
"That's  what  she  wants." 
She  was  thinking.  So  tiny' re  talking  about 
us.  She  told  herself  they  couldn't   believe 
anything  serious.  It  was  hard  to  believe  it 
herself. 

"Vicky."  said  her  mother,  bending  over 
the  suitcase  she  was  packing,  "you  and  Cliff 
see  a  good  deal  of  that  Greg  Sherman,  don't 
you?" 

'"That  (ireg  Sherman!'"  Vicky  laughed. 
A  not  quite  good-enough  laugh.  "What  a 
way  to  speak  of  Cliff's  best  friend!" 

"He's  very  attractive.  I'd  be  a  little  care- 
ful about  him."  said  her  mother  gently.  "I 
hear  you  dance  with  him  rather  .  .  .  con- 
tinuously." 

"  I  expect  I  do.  Cliff  doesn't  like  to  dance. 
That  leg  muscle  can't  be  counted  on.  Greg's 
been  a  godsend." 

"Well -you're  rather  attractive  yourself. 
you  know."  Hei  mother  smiled  at  her.  half 
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lightly,  half  anxiously.  "It's  easy  to  start 
tongues  wagging,  Vicky." 

"How  old-fashioned  can  you  get!  .  .  . 
Cliff  and  I  are  Greg's  shield  and  buckler 
against  the  gals ! " 

Her  mother  folded  a  cardigan  very  pre- 
cisely. "  I  hope  you  and  Cliff  can  come 
down  to  us  at  Christmas.  It  would  do  you 
both  good.  You  rush  around  too  much." 

"Not  more  than  all  the  rest." 

"I  expect  you  do.  You  haven't"— Mrs. 
Leigh  stopped,  then,  carefully  impersonal  — 
"you  haven't  anything  to  tie  you  down.  So 
naturally  you  go  out  a  good  deal.  .  .  .  And 
Cliff  looks  worn.  So  come  if  you  can." 

"We'd  love  to  if  we  could." 

Oi  course  she  couldn't  leave  the  Christmas 
dances,  give  up  the  Christmas  tree  and 
breakfast  to  which  she'd  asked  Greg  and  the 
Wavells,  another  childless  couple. 

But  if  people  were  talking  — 

And,  now  she  made  herself  face  it,  things 
were  not  right  between  herself  and  Cliff. 
They  were  almost  never  alone.  Cliff  never 
touched  her,  never  kissed  her,  except  before 
people.  She  had  told  herself  that  this  was 
natural,  that  theirs  was  a  brother-and-sister 
relationship  and  Cliff  had  come  to  realize  it, 
but  she  knew  better.  Cliff  was  no  brother. 

She  had  made  no  secret  of  her  liking  for 
Greg  and  determinedly  she  had  been  keeping 
up  the  assumption  that  his  friendship  for 
Greg  was  the  same  as  ever,  but  she  knew 
they  never  saw  each  other  alone  now.  Cliff 
would  never  suspect  the  truth,  she  told  her- 
self, but  he  could  not  help  suspecting  that 
Greg  meant  too  much  to  her.  He  was  not  in- 
terfering, because  he  felt  he  had  no  right.  .  .  . 

She  wondered  what  she  would  do  if  Cliff 
spoke  out.  The  thought  filled  her  with  panic. 
It  might  be  wise— and  it  would  be  kind  — to 
take  a  holiday  with  him.  She  felt  a  rush  of 
contrition  and  a  longing  for  reassurance  that 
she  was  not  making  him  unhappy. 

So  when  Cliff  came  to  take  them  to  the 
train  and  her  mother  spoke  again  of  their 
coming  for  Christmas,  Vicky  said  brightly, 
"We'd  love  to.  If  Cliff  can  swing  it." 

When  the  train  pulled  out  Vicky  went 
quickly  on  with  it.  "Do  you  think  we  can 
do  it.  Cliff?  Can  you  fix  it  with  the  bank?" 

"Oh,  I  can  manage,"  he  said  slowly.  "I 
didn't  think  you'd  want  to  go." 

"I'd  love  to  go.  We  really  ought  to  be  with 
them.  And  your  family  won't  mind.  We'll  go 
to  them  next  year." 

"Will  we?" 

She  pretended  to  see  nothing  in  that  but 
the  simple  question.  "Of  course.  It's  their 
turn.  And  let's  stay  South  a  week." 

She  told  Greg  the  next  day  at  luncheon. 
"  I  have  to  go,  Greg.  Mother's  really  worried 
about  father.  That  heart  of  his  hasn't  been 
right." 

t»REG  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  then  he 
smiled  at  her,  ruefully  yet  reassuringly.  "I 
expect  you  ought  to  go,  sweet.  If  my  people 
were  living  I  suppose  I'd  feel  I  had  to  rally 
round.  .  .  .  How  long  will  you  be  away?" 

"I'll  have  to  spend  a  week  there.  And  the 
time  going  and  coming." 

"Going  and  coming,"  he  said  softly.  His 
voice  had  changed.  In  a  moment  he  broke 
out  explosively,  "It  isn't  your  going  so 
much— I'll  miss  you  like  the  breath  out  of 
my  body,  but  that  I'll  have  to  take.  What  I 
can't  take  is  your  going  with  him.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Castle,"  he  said  bitterly. 

Startled,  she  looked  at  him.  "Isn't  that 
little  enough?  The  outward  show?" 

"It  isn't  only  the  show.  You'll  be  in  the 
roomette  with  him.  He's  in  the  same  room 
with  you  every  night.  Don't  think  I  don't 
think  of  that!  It's  wrong.  You're  mine.  My 
wife.  .  .  .  You  must  know  this  can't  go  on." 

She  was  silent.  Her  lips,  pressed  together, 
made  a  stubborn  line. 

He  urged,  "You've  got  to  leave  him  and 
come  to  me.  It  isn't  decent  to  live  the  life 
we  do." 

She  said  stiffly,  "I  thought  you  felt  it  was 
all  right.  I  thought  you  were  .  .  .  happy." 

"Happy?  Of  course  I'm  happy— for  the 
moment.  But  this  can't  go  on  forever.  And 
when  I  think  of  him,  pretending  to  be  your 
husband— keeping  you  tied  to  him " 
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"He  was  my  friend  — I  picked  him  > 
What  happened  to  him  was  a  cursed  sha 
I  know  all  that.  But  it  happened.  And 
in  love  with  you.  ...  I  wish  that  mine 
blown  him  to  pieces." 

"Don't  say  that!  It  isn't  true.  In  > 
heart  you're  sorry  for  him." 

"Sorry?"  He  looked  at  her  inter 
"That's  what  gets  you,  isn't  it?  The  1; 
dog.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I  think  you're  so  s< 
for  him  that  you  don't  care  how  I  feel." 

"That  isn't  true." 

"When  you  come  to  a  decision  you  ni 
it  in  his  favor.  Weakness  is  what  gets  3 
He's  weak,  so  he  can't  do  without  you.   1 
tough,  so  I  can  take  it." 

"He  isn't  weak.  He's  been  hurt. ...  He  3 
so  little  in  life.  .  .  .  And  you  have  so  mm  ' 

"What  have  I  got?  A  home?  A  fam  > 
All  I've  got  is  you.  Mrs.  Clifford  Castle,'  > 
said  bitterly.  "You  might  try  being  a  li  > 
sorry  for  me." 

I  here  was  a  long  silence.  Finally  she  s.  , 
her  voice  very  low,  "It  isn't  just  the  be; 
sorry.  .  .  .  It's  a  feeling  of  something  ov  . 
Of  being  committed." 

"  Don't  you  owe  something  to  me?  An 
you  committedfto  me?" 

She  said  desperately,  "Give  me  a  li  • 
time,  Greg." 

Instantly  his  face  softened.  "Don't  1: 
so  stricken,  sweet,"  he  said,  gently  now  ' 
have  to  blow  off  steam  once  in  a  while. 
But  we'll  work  it  out." 

Only    you    couldn't    work    it    out, 
thought.  She  was  cheating  Greg.  He 
living  in  the  hope  that  she  would  m; 
him.  Her  frantic,  "Give  me  time,"  had 
that  hope. 

Suddenly  she  leaned  toward  him.  "Grj! 
I  never  promised  to  divorce  Cliff.  If  yoi 
counting  on  that " 

For  a  long  moment  they  looked  into  e,J 
other's  eyes.  The  smile  in  his  died,  thei 
flickered  again.  "You  will,"  he  said  sof 

"No.  That's  the  one  thing  I'm  sure  abc 
I  mean,  that  I  know  I'll  never  do.  I  ca  . 
fail  him  in  the  — the  outward  show.  Th; 
all  he  has.  I  can't  strip  him  of  what  pr 
he  has  left."  She  added  quickly,  "I  ca 
believe  you  want  me  to  do  that  to  him.'" 

"I  don't  want  to  do  it!"  His  anger  ? 
vehemence  had  returned.  "I  wouldn't  h; 
chosen  to  fall  in  love  with  you.  But  I  arri 
love  with  you.  And  I  put  your  happin 
above  his.  He  has  no  right  to  keep  you  fr< 
your  natural  life.  Do  you  realize  what  sti< 
ing  to  him  is  going  to  mean  to  you?  .  .  .  E 
you  aren't  going  to  stick  to  him,"  he  went 
quickly,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone.  "1 
we  won't  fight  about  it.  We'll  work  it  ou- 

"There  isn't  any  way  of  working  it  ou 
she  said  stubbornly.  "So  if  you  aren't  hap 
as  we  are— if  you  want  to  say  good-by  — 

After  a  moment  he  laughed.  "Only  sc 
can  get  back  to  the  office.  It's  going  to 
hard  enough  to  say  good-by  for  ten  days 
Christmas."  He  jumped  up  and  held  r 
coat  for  her.  "How  did  we  ever  get  into  su 
a  flap?"  he  said,  bending  over  her.  "D01 
do  it  again.  .  .  .  And  don't  go  sad  ai 
despondent.  .  .  .  Love  will  find  the  way." 
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Her  smile  was  strained.  At  the  mome 
she  had  a  poor  opinion  of  love  as  a  pat1* 
finder.  And  she  was  in  no  mood  for  pleasar 
ries.  She  had  told  him  the  truth.  He  h; 
not  believed  it— not  yet— but  she  was  n 
trying  to  deceive  him. 

There  was  something  more  than  a  mon! 
before  Christmas.  It  was  a  busy  month  f 
her,  full  of  engagements,  of  the  club  pr 
grams,  the  parties,  big  and  little,  that  wCld 
usually  for  some  benefit,  and  the  Cliffo.' 
Castles  rarely  had  an  evening  alone. 

Sometimes  Cliff  dropped  out  of  the  pa  i 
ties,  leaving  her  to  Greg's  escort;  sometimt 
as  if  watchful  of  appearances,  he  stayi 
closely  by  her.  He  was  always  outward 
pleasant,  politely  agreeable  to  her  plans,  ar 
what  he  was  feeling  Vicky  did  not  try 
fathom. 

When  they  left  for  the  South,  Greg  sa 
them  off,  being  very  humorous  about  his  bi 
voyage  attentions.  He  presented  a  book  1 
her,  one  to  Cliff.  He  kissed  her  lightly  b 
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^liff,  Ki'vc  Cliff  a  pal  on  the  back  with 
Ike  a  Bwim  for  me,  fella,"  and  walked 
before  the  train  Btarted 
looked  oul  the  window  l>ui  he  did 
Mik  back,  A  feeling  of  separation,  Bharp 
)ny,  filled  her.  Hurriedly  she  picked  up 
«Hik.  "Thai  was  sweet  of  him,"  she 
She   opened    the    I  took    and    closed    il 

ly,  seeing  a  letter  inside.  She  shot  a 

at  Cliff,  but  his  laee  told  hei  nothing, 

Bked,  "  What's  your  book?" 

on  unwrap  it."  lie  began  i<>  hang  up 

coals. 

our  of  Decision,"  she  reported.  The 

>i  his  mouth  I  witched  as  at  some  secret 

and  she  said  hurriedly.  "  You  said  you'd 

:d  that.' 

ien  he  left  for  the  lounge  car  she  bolted 
loor  and  read  her  letter.  It  was  the  first 
letter  that  Greg  had  written  her.  It  was 
ong: 

ove  you  with  all  my  heart,  sweet.  Never 
i  that  for  one  moment  while  you  are  away 

me.  I  love  you  for  your  loveliness, 
clear  gray  eyes,  your  proud  golden  head. 

our  tunny  little  smile,  your  blithe  gaiety. 

most  of  all  I  love  you  for  your  courage  and 
goodness,  1  trust  you  as  a  man  trusts  the 

an  he  loves    I  know  you  will  never  fail  me. 


I  ie  destroyed  the  letter.  She  unbolted  the 
I  iette  door.  She  sat  staring  blindly  out 
I  window.  .  .  .  Her  courage.  Her  dear  uood- 
■  ....  He  had  brought  home  to  her,  as  he 
I  meant,  she  knew,  to  brin^  home  to  her, 
I  itter  dependence  upon  her,  but  it  worked 
I  er  none  of  the  softness  of  surrender  he 
1  hoped.  Instead,  it  brought  down  on  her 
)  overwhelming  force  of  passionate  self- 
s  iemnation. 

(   was  despicable.  All  she  had  thought 
•  Ut  was  to  hold  him,  to  have  his  love  a 
e  time  more.  She  bad  never  let  herself 
lik  about  what  she  was  doing  to  him. 

he  words  she  had  been  shutting  out  of 
|  mind,  ever  since  that  luncheon,  rushed 
i  >  her  consciousness.  "  What  hare  I  got?  A 
\ie?  A  family?  .  .  .  A  man  wants  to  come 
:  ie  to  his  wife.  .  .  .  You  might  try  being  a 
e  sorry  for  me." 

■he  had  known  she  must  never  think 
>ut  those  words,  but  now  her  defenses 
inst  them  crumbled.  She  was  cheating 
kg.  She  had  told  herself  that  because  she 
1  never  promised  to  divorce  Cliff,  because 
had  reminded  Greg  of  that,  she  was 
ying  fairly,  but  she  knew  better.  She  had 
'er  let  herself  face  what  she  was  doing  to 

i,  because  when  she  faced  it 

Vhat  had  she  expected  would  happen? 
at  he  would  tire  of  her?  Of  his  frustra- 
ns?  That  their  fever  would  run  its 
irse?  .  .  .  Well,  it  hadn't  happened  like 
it.  He  loved  her  too  truly.  And  she  loved 
a.  She  loved  him  too  much  to  go  on  cheat- 
.  him. 

She  would  write  him  the  truth.  That  she 
uld  never  change,  that  they  must  not  go 
.  She  would  make  it  final.  She  would  not 
ite  instantly— that  would  be  too  ironic  a 
ristmas  gift— but  before  she  returned. 
This  was  the  end.  The  end  she  thought  had 
ne  the  night  he  had  been  charmed  by 
me  Riordan.  Now  she  accepted  it;  she 
lied  it.  It  was  the  only  way  out. 
The  door  of  the  compartment  was  sliding 
ck.  Cliff  brushed  aside  the  curtain  and 
-;ed,   "Want  any  coffee?  Breakfast   was 

rly." 

"Swell!"  she  said,  jumping  up. 

The  Leighs  had  taken  a  cottage  on  one  of 
e  quieter  beaches.  The  weather  was  put- 
lg  on  a  spectacular  show;  sun  and  sea  and 
nd  were  dazzling.  Vicky's  father  was 
owned  and  much  stronger  and  her  mother 
is  so  happy  over  that  and  so  happy  Vicky 
id  Cliff  had  come  that  she  set  herself  to 
ake  this  the  Christmas  they  had  looked 
rward  to. 

It  was  something  to  do.  If  you  worked  at 
mething  every  moment  there  was  no  time 
3ne.  If  you  kept  running  to  and  fro, 
otoring  to  town  with  father  or  mother,  to 
irties  with  their  friends,  to  the  beach  with 
liff,  then  you  outran  the  darkness  reaching 
ter  you. 


It  would  catch  up  to  you  somctimi  .  but 
not  this  minute,  not  when  you  were  . 
n\  Ion  i,  chat  tt  i  \*r   to  mot  l"  i    nol  ■.-. 
wen-  helping  stufl  the  Lurkt  \ .  i  halti 
Ida-by-the-day,  listening  to  hei  gossip,  nol 
/hen    on  were  giving  t  lifl  a  resume  ol  Ida's 
gossip. 

(  lii  istmas  brought  a  telegram  from  <  !reg 
to  them  both,  palpably  foi  public  consump 
tion.  He  was  spending  the  day  with  the 
Chandlers,  he  reported,  and  for  an  instant 
she  saw  hersell  ba<  1.  at  the  party,  loo] 
the  ruby-ied  porcelain,  listening  foi  a 
voice.  .  .  .  Abruptly  she  opened  another  tele- 
gram. 

That  night  she  said.  "Cliff,  I've  been 
thinking  I'm  going  to  write  <  Ireg  not  to 
meet    us    when    we    get    back,    the    way    we 

planned." 

She  was  conscious  of  Cliff's  sudden  atten- 
tion.  She  hurried  on,  "I   think   he  sees  too 


Next  Month 

\<»  one  is  dose  t<>  inc.   I{emcniln'r 
that!" 

My  father  mid  I  looked  at  each  otlue 
in  loss  the  years  —  strangers.  II  Iml 
iliil  he  think  n  son  minted?  I  knew 
he  could  not  understand  anil  I  wasn't 
{ioiiifi  to  tell   him.    He   wanted  his 

OU1I  lije  —  anil  mine  too.  He  could 
lime  his.  .  .  . 

HKRK  i>-  the  storj  of  ;.  famous 
father  as  seen  through  lin- 
t-yes ol  his  son.  Damon  Itiiiiyon 
omit  entered  the  plea,  through  his 
column,  thai  he  was  not  a  natural- 
born  parent.  Me  seemed  to  think 
that  explained  all,  leaving  him  free 
lo  hold  ii|>  his  end  of  the  family  job 
by  earning  the  money.  <  me  of  I  In- 
kindest  of  men.  an  eas)  touch  lor 
every  down-and-outer  he  met,  he 
was  wary  of  forming  close  relation- 
ships for  fear  of  losing  them.  '  hily 
at  the  end,  dying  of  cancer  and  mi-  ' 
able  to  talk,  did  he  reveal  his  true 
self. 

FATHER, 
DEAR  FATHER 

liv  Damon  Runyon.  Jr. 

Complete  in  the 
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much  of  us.  He's  such  fun  to  be  with  that 
I've  monopolized  him  and  he  ought  to  be  in 
circulation.  I'm  going  to  tell  him  that." 

After  a  moment  Cliff  turned  away.  "It's 
whatever  you  want,"  he  said  in  a  tight  voice. 

The  letter  was  already  written  and  she 
sent  it  two  days  after  Christmas.  She  asked 
Greg  not  to  answer,  as  mail  was  slow  to  the 
cottage.  She  wrote  guardedly,  afraid  to  say 
anything  that  Greg,  in  defiance,  might  show 
Cliff,  or,  in  carelessness,  might  leave  about 
for  Roger  Hayes  to  find,  but  the  meaning 
was  clear.  It  was  both  for  his  sake  and  for 
hers,  she  said.  She  would  never  change. 

There  was  a  certain  irony  in  sending  the 
letter  on  a  day  when  she  was  beginning  to 
worry.  But  she  had  worried  before  and  with- 
out reason.  And  her  worry  was  her  own  af- 
fair. 

They  planned  to  leave  on  New  Year's. 
But  they  did  not  leave.  The  day  before,  as 
she  and  Cliff  were  coming  in  from  a  swim, 
the  telephone  rang,  and  she  stopped  to  an- 
swer it.  Something  guarded  and  official- 
sounding  in  the  voice  which  asked  for  Mr. 
Leigh  made  her  say  quickly.  "  He's  resting— 
he's  not  very  well.  This  is  his  daughter. 
What  is  it?" 

She  listened  as  the  voice  went  on,  then  she 
said  quietly.  "We'll  come  at  once."  She 
turned  to  Cliff.  "Mother's  been  run  into. 
Driving  back  from  town.  She's  at  the  hospi- 
tal. Nothing  broken,  the  officer  said.  Her 
head  isn't  cut.  But  she's  unconscious." 


slu-  ii led  to  marshal  hei  itunned  tin 

I?  Be  fori    ■■■'   tell  fa- 

"  No   I  [<  n  i  hi  In  .ii  ol  ii    I  In  radio   Ida 
t  om  u    ion  i  n't    -  i  iou    "  said  t  hit  n  i 
"ingly.   "You  d    I'll   tell  your  fa- 

flu  three  of  them  wi  nl  to 

It  .-..is  unreal  to  a  i  hi  i  mothei  lyin 

id  ex<  i  pi   thai  tin    breath  i  ame  and 
went    through   hei    open   mouth.    I  low   her 
mothei  would  hate  hei  mouth'    b<  in 
I  >istressfully  Vicky  wished  the  nursi 
it. 

"she  may  come  out  ol  iy  moment ." 

i  he  do<  toi  told  them.  "At  any  moment ." 

Mi    I  -i  igh  was  bending  ovei  hei       I 
no  injury  Not  lim;'  internal?" 

"Nothing,  as  far  as  we  can  discover.  .  .  . 
I'll  show  you  the  X  rays.  .  .  .  Shi 
be  alive,"  said  the  doctor  soberlj       Hiat  fel- 
low met  her  head  on   He  was  speeding  past 
some  trucks,  on  a  curve." 

"Was  he  killed?"  Cliff  asked. 

"No  got  off  with  a  few  bruises.  That's 
the  way  it  is,"  said  the  doctor  dryly.  H 
on  to  say  that  Mrs.  Leigh's  head  had  appar- 
ently struck  against  something  olid,  some 
part  of  the  ear.  She  had  been  unconscious 
when  the  truckers  got  her  out.  He  told  them, 
"She  may  stay  in  coma  for  some  time  or  she 
may  come  out  at  any  moment." 

The  three  of  them,  and  the  nurse,  sat  down 
to  wait.  The  doeior  looked  in  on  his  evening 
rounds  and  urged  them  to  leave.  "You'll  Ik- 
notified  the  moment 

Nothing  could  induce  Mr.  Leigh  to  leave. 
Cliff  went  out  to  eat,  then  Vicky  persuaded 
her  father  to  come  out  with  her  for  a  little 
f<x)d.  Finally  Vicky  and  Cliff  prevailed  u|x>n 
him  to  go  back  with  them  to  the  cottage. 
"There's  nothing  we  can  do.  And  you'll  Ik- 
sick  if  you  don't  get  some  sleep,  father," 
Vicky  said  worriedly.  "She  may  be  all  right 
tomorrow.  She's  sure  to  be." 

Tomorrow  brought  no  change.  The  doctor 
said  reassuringly  that  this  was  not  unusual. 

They  waited  all  that  day.  Sometimes  Vicky 
and  Cliff  went  out  to  the  visitors'  room  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  and  tried  to  read.  Mr. 
iA-igh  sitt  by  his  wife.  He  stayed  until  late 
that  night.  It  was  less  strain,  he  said,  than 
being  away  from  her. 

The  next  day  was  a  repetition  of  the  one 
before.  That  night,  climbing  the  steps  to 
their  cottage,  Vicky's  father  collapsed. 
Fortunately  the  doctor  could  be  reached  at 
once  and  hurried  to  them.  It  was  only  a  slight 
heart  attack,  he  told  them,  but  there  must 
be  absolute  bed  rest  for  days.  He  added, 
"And  keep  him  from  worrying." 

"Just  how  do  we  do  that?"  said  Vicky 
tautly,  when  he  had  left. 

Cliff  said  hearteningly.  "We'll  manage. 
She  may  be  all  right  tomorrow." 

Tomorrow.  It  was  always  tomorrow  that 
they  looked  to,  and  tomorrow  was  always 
like  the  day  before.  Her  mother  lay  in  that 
trancelike  sleep  and  her  father  lay  in  bed. 
and  Vicky  and  Cliff  took  turns  staying  with 
him  and  making  trips  to  the  hospital.  In 
three  days  Mr.  Leigh  was  able  to  be  about  a 
little,  but  the  doctor  said  it  would  be  some 
little  time  before  he  could  venture  out. 

"We  can't  have  you  ill  when  Mrs.  Leigh 
wakes  up,"  he  told  him  cheerfully.  "She's 
taking  her  time  about  it,  but  that  isn't  any- 
thing to  worry  about.  There  was  a  case  a  few 
years  ago  not  far  from  here  where  the  wife 
was  unconscious  seventeen  days.  She  waked 
up  bright  as  a  button." 

To  Vicky  and  Cliff  he  was  franker.  It  was 
quite  true  about  die  Colburn  case,  but  that 
was  something  of  a  miracle.  In. other  cases 
there  had  sometimes  been — sometimes  only 
at  first — signs  of  .  .  .  well,  mental  impair- 
ment. A  knock  like  that.  .  .  .  They  would 
have  to  be  prepared  .  .  .  oh,  not  for  anything 
lasting.  There  could  be  treatment.  But  just 
some  mental  confusion  at  the  first. 

Vicky  stared  bleakly  after  him.  Cliff  said 
unhappily,  "I  wish  I  could  stay  longer.  I 
hate  to  leave  you  like  this." 

"  I  know.  It  can't  be  helped." 

"  I  could  stay,  except  that  Johnson's  leav- 
ing on  that  trip.  ...  So  it's  important  that 
I " 


mothers  .  .  • 

should  you  lill  youi  daughter 
.  .  .  ,i  In  a  she's  9 
.  .  .  or  1  1 

.  .  .  at  wail  fill  she's  1  3 

If  you  have  been  wondering  when  to 
i  about  menstruation, 
you  will   find   rhe   hook    "How    Shall  I 
Tell  My  Daughter?"  a  real  help. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  and  written 

clear  understanding  ol    the 

i -daughter  relationship,  this 

booklet  has  helped  many  moth 

plain  menstruation  ro  their  daughters. 

Your  copy  w  ill  be  sent  t 
by  the  makers  ol  Modess.  Just  write: 
Amu-   Shelby,    Box    5 132-8,    Pi  i  onal 
Products  Corp.,    Milltown,   N.  J.,  or 
mail  coupon  below. 
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es,  this  new  21 -card  assortment  is 
really  yours  for  l<,  just  to  prove  how  easily 
a  little  spare  time  can  earn  you  S50.00  in  cash! 
Just  see  these  pretty  Xmas  Greeting  Cards  — 
and  you'll  want  to  start  showing  them  to  friends 
and  neighbors.  You  make  up  to  S50  profit  on 
100  boxes.  We  also  offer  a  complete  selection 
of  Name-Imprinted  Christmas  Greetings.  Gift 
Wrappings,  Personal  Stationery,  All-Occasion 
Cards— as  low  as  SI. 00  each. 

Only  One  to  a  Family!  Limited  Offer! 

Just  send  postcard  and  ask  for  the  le  BOX.  Send 
no  money.'  We  will  send  the  illustrated  21 -card  box. 
for  which  you  will  owe  us  lc.  We  11  also  include 
additional  assortments  ON  APPROVAL,  together 
with  Money-Making  Plan  and  FREE  Personalized 
Samples.  Hurry!  We  have  only  a  small  quota  of 
\(  boxes.  Write  postcard  to 

FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

654  Adams  St.,  Elmira,  New  York 
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"One  Deep  Cream, 
thats  all  you  need!" 


SAYS 


G»MjfeM/ 


In  two  sizes:  $1.50  and  $2.75 
(except  »,t.h,»s) 

"Day  creams,  night  creams, 
throat  creams-  who  could 
need  them  all?"  says  Ann 
Delafield.  "There's  every- 
thing your  skin  need-  to  keep  its  natural 
beauty  in  my  All-Purpose  Deep  ('ream 
. . .  richly  penetrating,  thoroughly  cleans- 
ing, naturally  beautif)  ing." 

Because  Ann  Delafield  believes  in  vita- 
min- .  .  .  because  -lie  knows  that  beauty 
begins  within,  her  new  cosmetic  line  is 
the  only  vitamin-centered  beaut)  line. 

Ann  Delafield's  eye  kit  is  the  first  com. 
pact  with  all  you  need  lor  glamorous 
eyes.  Ann  Delafield's  lipstick  is  dear- 
edging,  long-lasting,  and  comes  in  live 
kiss-inviting  shades.  Ann  Delafield's 
powders. his  you  time  and  money  because 
the  foundation  is  built  right  in. 

Go  fo  your  Rexall  Drug  Store  TODAY. 
Start  looking  lovelier  tomorrow. 


J*f 


For  a  lovelier  yon.  "Beaut)  begins  wild 
vitamins,"  says  Ann  Delafield.  "Inn  need 
them  every  day."  In  j;ala.  golden  packages  .  .  . 
one  month's  supply  SJ.95. 


A  busy  woman's  cosmetics  .  .  .  here's  all 
you  need.  French-formula  Powdei  $1.50— Lip- 
stick $1.25  Skin  Freshener  $1.50— Cologne 
$2.50  -Eye  Compact  .  .  .  (t)uik-()n  mascara, 
shadow,  eyebrow  pencil,  liner  .  .  .  Party  $5.00, 
Purse,  $2.00. 
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"There  isn't  anything  yon  could  do." 

"If  you  need  me,  I'll  fly  back.  .  .  .  And 
call  me  up  the  moment  she  comes  to.  And 
don't  worry,"  he  said  anxiously,  "about 
thai  being  confused.  It  will  wear  off .  So  don't 
you  worry,  Vicky." 

"  I  won't." 

Worry?  She  was  frantic.  That  morning,  at 
the  hospital,  she  had  been  sick.  She  thought 
the  nurse  had  looked  at  her  knowingly.  Well, 
that  was  all  right,  she  had  told  herself, 
harshly  and  realistically.  She  was  a  married 
woman  and  she  had  a  right  to  morning  sick- 
ness. Just  so  she  wasn't  sick  before  her  hus- 
band. For  that  reason  she  was  glad  that  Cliff 
was  going. 

The  papers  at  home  had  carried  the  news 
and  Greg  had  telephoned.  He  made  no  refer- 
ence to  her  letter  The  evening  after  Cliff's 
return  he  telephoned  again.  "Cliff  gave  me 
the  news.  I'm  tlying  down  next  Saturday." 

"No!"  she  said  instantly.  "I'm  too  busy 
to  see  you  — I  have  to  be  either  with  father  or 
mother.  Your  coming  would  only  .  .  .  add  to 
things." 

The  line  was  silent.  Then  he  said  slowly. 
"I  won't  add  to  things.  Just  remember  I'll 
come  when  you  need  me.  Take  care  yourself, 
sweet." 

Take  care  yourself.  There  was  nothing  she 
could  do  about  herself.  Not  here.  All  she 
could  do  was  to  try  not  to  think  about  her- 
self. It  seemed  to  her  hideously  unfair  that 
this  should  be  happening  to  her  after  she  had 
written  that  letter  to  Greg,  after  she  had  de- 
cided to  live  an  honorable  life.  .  .  .  Well,  she 
wasn't  done  for  yet.  Once  back  in  the  city, 
she  could  take  care  of  herself.  And  rededicate 
herself  to  Cliff. 

But  every  instinct  in  her  fought  in  anguish 
against  the  thought  of  losing  her  baby.  Des- 
perately she  evolved  one  wild  plan  after  an- 
other. Could  she  make  Cliff  believe  she  had 
had  one  of  those  artificial  inseminations? 
Could  she  get  this  Doctor  Pollock  to  back 
her  up? 

Cliff  would  not  believe  her.  He  was  no  fool. 
And  the  doctor's  cautious  face  forbade  that 
silly  hope.  Forget  it.  she  told  herself.  Stop 
thinking  about  it  till  this  is  over. 

When  Ida  could  be  with  her  father  she 
sat  by  her  mother.  On  the  fifteenth  day  after 
the  accident  her  mother  opened  her  eyes. 
There  was  consciousness  in  them  and  she 
said  "Vicky?"  in  a  perfectly  natural  voice. 

Vicky  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  her. 
She  could  not  speak.  She  took  her  mother's 
hand  and  held  it  to  her  cheek. 

Slowly  her  mother's  eyes  took  in  the  room. 
"There  was  a  car  coming,"  she  said.  Her 
words  were  not  slurred.  Then,  sharply,  her 
mother  asked.  "  Where's  your  father?  " 

"  I'll  phone  him.  He's  home  resting."  Only 
then  did  Vicky  remember  to  ring  for  the 
nurse. 

"  It  was  almost  past  hoping  for,"  the  doc- 
tor told  Vicky.  "To  come  out  like  that,  clear 
as  a  bell."  He  smiled  warmly  at  her.  "Now 
we  have  to  keep  her  reassured  about  your 
father  and  your  father  reassured  about  her. 
That's  your  job,  my  dear." 

That,  and  cooking,  thought  Vicky.  Ida- 
by-the-day  was  now  Ida-every-other-day, 
for  her  former  employer  had  returned,  a 
year-round  employer.  "But  she  under- 
stands," said  Ida.  "She  sees  I  got  to  spell 
you." 

"It's  good  of  her  to  spare  you." 

"I  told  her  how  it  was  with  you,"  said 
Ida.  "  I  explained  you  oughtn't  to  do  too 
much  now." 

Ida  did  not  mean  that.  Vicky  tried  to  tell 
herself.  But  she  was  conscious  that  her  bod- 
ice felt  tight  across  the  pressure  of  her  swell- 
ing breast*.  So  early,  she  thought  in  dismay. 
A  month  and  three  weeks.  She  hadn't 
known  — 

Anxiously  she  examined  herself  in  the 
glass.  Yes,  she  was  suddenly  bosomy  and  her 
cheeks  were  filling  out.  In  spite  of  all  the 
strain  she  looked  disgustingly  healthy. 

Perhaps  she'd  better  say  that  she  was  gain- 
ing, that  she  must  watch  the  calories.  No, 
that  would  call  attention.  Not  everyone  was 
as  noticing  as  Ida. 

Each  day  she  sent  Cliff  a  brief  bulletin. 
Sometimes   she   signed    "With    love,"   and 


sometimes,  "As  always."  Cliff  sent  accounts 
of  the  small  happenings  and  the  messages 
from  friends.  He  signed,  "Your  loving  Cliff." 

Greg  telephoned  again,  wanting  to  fly 
down,  and  again  she  said  she  had  no  time 
to  herself.  She  told  him  desperately,  "My 
own  life  has  to  wait.  Please  wail." 

After  a  pause  he  said,  "I'll  wail.  Nothing 
is  changed  between  us,  sweet." 

She  hoped  the  town  operator  was  not  lis- 
tening. 

Doctor  Pollock  was  cautious  about  letting 
Mrs.  Leigh  go  home  or  letting  her  husband 
leave  the  cottage.  "They're  all  right  as  long 
as  they  can  telephone,"  he  told  Vicky.  "  I'm 
afraid  of  excitement  for  him  and  I  don't 
want  her  home  till  that  dizziness  stops.  When 
she  ir  ives  her  head.  We're  doing  fine,  so  why 
rush  it?  Of  course  I  know  you  want  to  get 
back  to  your  husband 

He  smiled  at  her,  then  went  off.  Her 
mother  was  dozing,  but  suddenly  Vicky  was 
conscious  of  her  eyes,  wide  open  now,  smil- 
ing at  her.  Her  mother  asked.  "Shouldn't  it 
be  a  smaller  sweater?" 

That  nurse!  How  stupid  can  you  be?  Not 
to  have  guessed  that  she  would  gossip  with 
her  patient. 

She  was  so  taken  aback  that  she  could  not 
find  words.  She  forced  out,  "I'm  not  sure — 
I  don't  know  — 

"Haven't  you  talked  to  Doctor  Pollock?" 

"Oh,  no!  I'm  not  sure."  Vicky  said  fran- 
tically. "I  mean— I've  been  so  upset  - 
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She  should  have  denied  it  instantly.  She 
had  been  a  fool.  She  said,  slowly  now  and 
urgently,  "  It's  too  soon  to  be  sure.  I  haven't 
told  Cliff  because  he  mustn't  know  until  it 
is  all  safe.  I  won't  have  hopes  raised  only  to 
be  dashed.  I'm  sorry  you  guessed.  Don't  say 
a  word  to  anyone.  I  ask  you  that." 

"You  should  feel  sure  now,  dear.  If  noth- 
ing has  happened  with  all  you  have  been 
through " 

"Please!  It's  my  affair,  mother.  I  don't 
want  anyone  to  know."  She  added,  trying 
not  to  sound  so  agitated,  "I'm  not  count- 
ing on  it,  myself  I  have  a  sort  of  premo- 
nition   " 

She  could  feel  her  mother  studying  her, 
deciding  this  morbidness  was  due  partly  to 
pregnancy,  partly  to  the  long  deferment  of 
hope.  Then  her  mother  said  quietly,  "  I'll  say 
this.  I'm  very  happy  for  you,  Vicky." 

"Don't  be  happy  yet."  Vicky  said  dryly. 
She  thought.  What  would  you  say.  Mother,  if 
you  knew  it  was  Greg's  child?  What  would  you 
tell  me  to  do? 

In  ten  days  her  mother  came  home.  She 
was  still  dizzied  if  she  moved  her  head  too 
quickly,  but  each  day  the  improvement 
was  marked.  Her  father  was  almost  his  usual 
sell"  now.  If  only  she  could  get  a  good  maid, 
Vicky  thought,  she  could  leave  them.  Finally 
Ida  produced  a  "widdy  woman"  lor  whom 
she  vouched. 

So  Vicky  was  free  to  leave.  Cliff  flew  down 
and  spent  a  night  at  the  cottage.  His  affec- 
tion for  her  parents  was  very  real,  and  the 
evening  had  the  quality  of  gay  reunion 
heightened  by  the  escape  from  danger. 
"  Vicky  has  been  wonderful,"  her  father  told 
him  warmly.  "We  couldn't  have  pulled 
through  without  her." 

"Glad  I've  been  some  use,"  said  Vicky 
lightly. 

She  was  keyed  up  with  excitement  at  re- 
turn. That  night  she  could  not  get  to  sleep 
and  Cliff,  hearing  her  stirring,  went  down 
and  heated  some  milk  for  her  to  drink. 

Over  the  rim  of  her  glass  Vicky  looked  up 
at  him.  She  said  abruptly,  "You're  always 
so  good  to  me,  Cliff." 
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A  muscle  in  his  thin  cheek  twitched,  tl  , 
was  still.  "Why  shouldn't  I  be?"  he  s;  I 
awkwardly. 

She  knew  an  answer,  but  he  had  not  me; 
it  for  a  question.  "I've  been  a  nuisance," :  ■ 
said.  "But  I'll  be  all  right  now." 

He  stood  looking  down  at  her.  Then 
said,  "Now  try  to  get  to  sleep,"  and  wd 
back  to  his  bed. 

They  flew  back  the  next  day  and  Vic 
slept  much  of  the  flight.  When  the  voice 
the  public-address  system  announced 
landing  she  sat  up  quickly,  looking  do\ 

"Glad  to  be  home,  Vicky?" 

She  made  herself  smile.  "Very  glad." 

It  was  early  afterntwn  and  she  dropi ! 
Cliff  at  the  bank  and  went  on  to  their  ap; 
ment  with  their  luggage.  Emma,  who  1 
been  her  mother's  maid,  was  all  welcome  cl 
questions.  "  I'd  have  come  to  you,"  she  S£ 
"only  my  daughter  is  expecting,  she's  en- 
due, and  I  have  to  take  care  of  her  other  t  i 
and  her  husband  when  she's  in  the  hospitc 

When  she  could  get  away  Vicky  phonec  i 
Greg.  She  had  wired  him  to  expect  a  call. 
half  an  hour  they  were  sitting  in  the  fami]  ■ 
restaurant.  He  bent  quickly  and  kissed  r 
She  turned  her  head.  "No,  Greg,"  she  s 
breathlessly.  "That  letter— I  meant  it."  : 

"Honey,  I  won't  talk  about  it  now.  The,; 
all  nonsense.  You're  back  and  I'll  never 
you  go  again." 

"All  right— we  won't  talk  about  it.  I  h; 
to  talk  of  something  else."  Her  low  vc  i 
was  taut  and  strained.  She  stared  ahead,  i 
looking  at  him.  "Greg,  do  you  know  of  r 
doctor  -I  have  to  go  to  one." 

She  could  feel  his  hand  on  hers  sloi  ! 
tightening.  Then  he  said,  "You're  sure?" 

"Utterly  sure." 

"How  long  have  you  known?" 

"About  Christmas— I  began  to  worry.  \. 
About  the  time  I  wrote  that  letter." 

His  abrupt  gesture  dismissed  the  letl 
"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"What  good  would  it  have  done?  Whe1 
had  to  stay  there?  I  kept  hoping  someth  ; 
would  happen.  But  it  didn't.  Now  you 
got  to  find  a  doctor  - 

His  hand  that  was  on  hers  tightened  sjj 
more.  "No  doctor.  You're  not  going  throi'i 
that." 

"  I've  got  to." 

"Listen,  sweet.  It's  the  last  of  Februar  ' 
He  stopped  as  if  counting.  "  It's  too  late,  'i 
doctor  would  touch  you  now  even  if  I  ■ 
you." 

"  It  can't  be  too  late.  There  must  be  soi'- 
one  who " 

"They  wouldn't  risk  it.  Take  my  word"? 
it.  .  .  .  There's  only  one  thing  to  do.  Ma  ' 
me.  Marry  me  at  once." 

"How  can  I?"  she  said  in  the  same  tr'oi 
voice.  "Six  weeks  in  Reno.  That  would  : 
the  middle  of  April.   Four  months  bef 
the— the  time."  Her  throat  seemed  to  clc'i 
but  she  forced  out,  "  I  won't  be  disgrat 
like  that !  I'd  rather  run  the  risk." 

■  ou  can't  run  the  risk,"  he  said  grint 
"You  can  put  that  right  out  of  your  m>j 
here  and  now.  Concentrate  on  how  fast ; 
can  get  married."  He  burst  out,  "  Why  did 
you  beat  it  up  here  the  first  of  January  ak 
start  proceedings  here?" 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  divorce,"  she  s; 
dully.  "  I  was  hoping  something  would  hi 
pen.  But  it  didn't." 

"You  lost  January  and  February.  .  ' 
That  certainly  washes  out  the  chance  I 
claiming  it's  a  seven-months  child.  I  alwz 
figured "  . 

"You  figured?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  sudden  flick 
raillery.  "It  was  bound  to  happen  sooner 
later,  wasn't  it?" 

Her  eyes  turned  to  him  quickly.  "  Did  y 
leant  it  to  happen?" 

"Sure  I  did.  Don't  I  want  to  marry  you 

So  that  was  what  he  meant  when  he  sa 
"Love  will  find  the  way." 

She  said  hotly.  "So  you  intended ' 

"Can  you  blame  me?  But  I'm  hoist  w 
my  own   petard."  he   said   lightly, 
counted  on  a  quick  dash  to  the  altar." 

The  waitress  came  and  he  ordered.  1 
moment  she  was  gone  Vicky  said  stifi 
"You  don't  have  to  marry  me.  I  can  — 
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low,  Bweet!  Let's  nol  go  into  lhal  rou 
"  He  though!  .1  moment,  then  aid, 
11  could  go  nil  somewhere  We  could  h\ 
l.iu-i  date  " 

\,  t  ouldn'l    Evei  yone  will  know." 
they'll  guess,  all  i  ighl    Thai 's  oui  bad 
....  Mut  we'll  fix  something  up." 
won't  do  ii .  i  ireg   I  won'1  be  disgraced. 

\    I  won'1  have  \ Ii  gra<  ed 

don'l  care    I'll  have  you.  We'll  liavt 
other.  We  can 'I  waste  any  lime   Have 
told  (  liii  yet?" 
it-  shook  her  head. 

fell  him  tonighl  We've  got  to  get 
id  " 

is, she  though  1  numbly,  Clifl  would  have 
i-  told.  Sin-  couldn'l  go  on  letl  inj  (  lifl 
er  her,  In  mi'  hei  milk  in  the  night.  .  .  . 
did  not  wanl  to  lose  her  child.  Sin-  had 
fooling  herself  to  think  that  sin  could 
Greg  was  righl  There  was  nothing  for 
ii  to  many  him. 

«  was  talking  about  plans  and  places  and 
^  ing  a   lawyer's  address.    The   waitress 

I  n  hi  then  ti-a  and  sandwiches  and  she 
id  sin-  was  hungry.  It  seemed  a  thousand 
s  since  she  had  been  on  that  plain-  with 

I I  having  lunch. 

So  u-11  him  tonight,"  Greg  was  insisting. 
That  isn't  going  to  be  easy."  she  said  in  a 
ill,  shamed  voice. 

Ii  did  not  offer  to  tell  Cliff,  himself.  For  a 
ik  moment  she  wished  he  would.  Then 
knew  she  would  not  have  let  him,  that  it 
:  ild  hurl  Cliff  too  much. 

[Lights  were  on  in  the  living  room,  but  it 
,  Sara  Ransome,  not  Cliff,  who  came  mil 
tei  "Welcome  home  and  all  that !"  said 
a,  "Sam  ran  into  Cliff  at  the  bank  and 
ined  me  you  were  back  and  I  phoned  and 
n  Emma  said  ycu'd  be  in  the  last  of  the 
brnoon,  so  1  dropped  over.  I  low  an'  you? " 
'Fine,"  said  Vicky.  "Just  line." 
'You  look  line."  Sara's  eyes  flickered  over 
,  "You've gained,  haven't  you?  I  thought 
j'd  look  drawn  through  the  well-known 
ilholc." 

T  guess  I  have  gained  a  little.  Sitting  by 
Isides  does  it." 

'It  must  have  been  ghastly,"  said  Sara. 
was  so  sorry     1  wrote  you  all  that." 
"I  know.  I  meant  to  write  back,  but  I  had 
mother's  friends  to  answer." 
"She's  really  all  right?" 
"Absolutely.  Moth  of  them  are  all  right, 
Bugh  father  will  have  to  watch  his  step. 
Bt's  all." 

They  talked  on.  Vicky  had  never  been 
jry  fond  of  Sara,  but  now  the  moments 
Ih  her  had  a  precious  quality.  Sara  was 
e  symbol  of  all  the  safety  and  pleasantness 
at  she  was  losing.  Mul  she  and  Greg  would 
ake  new  friends  in  New  York. 
When  Sara  left  she  went  to  the  kitchen  and 
lima  asked.  "Do  you  want  dinner  at  the 
He  or  on  a  tray?"  To  Vicky's  look  she 
id,  "Didn't  you  see  my  note?  Mr.  Castle 
loned  he  can't  be  here  for  dinner.  Now 
hy  don't  you  go  right  to  bed.  Mrs.  Castle? 
pu  look  all  in.  Have  your  tray  there." 
"I'd  be  glad  to."  She  felt  unutterably 
lankful  not  to  have  to  sit  opposite  Cliff, 
raking  conversation  until  they  were  alone. 

Ihe  did  not  go  to  bed.  but  put  on  a  negli- 
;e  and  stretched  out  on  the  chaise  longue. 
iter  she  heard  Emma  go  out  she  gave  up 
le  pretense  of  resting  and  began  to  walk 
p  and  down.  When  she  heard  Cliff  come  in 
le  sank  down  quickly,  her  heart  pounding. 
le  stopped  to  hang  up  his  hat  and  coat, 
len  came  to  their  room. 

"You  here,  Vicky?" 

"Yes.  I'm  here." 

"  I  was  sorry  to  be  away  to  dinner.  But 
pmething  came  up 

He  sounded  tired.  She  hesitated,  then  said. 
Cliff!  .  .  .  I've  got  something  to  tell  you. 
prhething  I  don'l  know  how  to  say." 

"Don't  say  it.  I  know." 

He  spoke  so  qufetly  that  she  could  hardly 
elieve  him.  After  a  moment  he  said.  "  Your 
mother  told  me." 

"Mother?" 

"Last  evening."  He  had  a  queer  half- 
mile  for  that.  "She  made  me  promise  not  to 
t  you  know  she'd  told." 


"  Well  "  \  n  l.\ '-.  von  (   trailed  ofl 

Last  evenin  I  le  had  known  all  la  i  nighl 

She  Ihoui  hi  uddenly .  When  In  brimnht 
m  lh<  milk  He  had  known  all  loday. 

i     ihe  lold  you,"  she  said  Hail-,     I  In  it 
eyes  mei  and  foi  a  moment  a  look  ol  (  urious 
intimacy,  ol   ironic   understanding, 
bel  ween   them    she  said   wryly,   "It    must 
have  been  a  shock 

"  I've  had  worse 

1  le  sal  down  "  I  want  sou  to  know  I  am 
glad  aboul  lliis."  In-  said,  speaking  slowly 
and  carefully,  as  it  this  was  so 
had  prepared  lo  .i .  I  never  had  tin  righl 
to  make  you  live  a  sterile  hie  Vou  wanted  a 
child.  .  No,  don't  interrupt  I  <  I 
this  said.  Don't  think  I  havcn'l  known  how 
you   felt,   .      .  I've  wanted  lo  tell  you  lo  have 

one  anyway,  bul  I  hadn't  the  guts \nd 

I  didn't  think  you  would.  Mul  you  liked  (  Ireg 
<  Ireg  was  all  right   for  you." 

"  I  ton'l  !"  she  besought.  "Let's  not  go 
over  it.  I'm  tixi  terribly  ashamed." 

"There's  no  question  ol  that  between  you 
and  me."  he  said.  "  I  love  vou.  Vicky,  and  I 
want  whatever  will  make  you  happy.  That's 
all  there  is  lo  it.  .  .  .  I've  always  felt  a  dot: 
because  1  let  you  do  so  much  foi  me.  .  . 
When  (ireg  came  along  I  thought  you 
might  want  to  marry  him  You  knew  you 
had  only  to  say  one  word  you  knew  thai, 
didn't  you?" 

She  nodded  mutely. 

"Then,  when,  at  Christmas,  you  said  you 
didn't  want  to  see  so  much  of  him  I  felt 
you'd  given  him  up.  I  didn't  know  what 
to  think.  What  you  really  wanted.  .  .  .  Some- 
times 1  thought  I  ought  to  speak,  lo  make 
you  leave  me.  .  .  .  Then  all  that  was  hap- 
pening to  your  people 

^iik  wished  he  would  stop.  It  was  tearing 
her  to  pieces  to  have  him  say,  "  I  love  you." 
after  she  had  betrayed  him.  to  have  him  so 
carefully  nol  blaming  her.  Making  it  easy 
lor  her  to  leave  him. 

"Then  I  got  it."  he  was  saying.  "When 
your  mother  lold  me.  .  .  .  You  wanted  a 
child.  .  .  .  And  (ireg  was  the  only  one  he 
knew.  And  he  loved  you.  ...  It  had  to  be 
like  that.  You  had  lo  like  him.  Mm  if  you'd 
loved  him  you'dhave  married  him.  Melon-  . . . 

So  I  knewyou  didn't  want  to  leave  me I'm 

glad.  Vicky.  I  wanl  you  to  know  I'm  glad 
about  .  .  .  everything." 

He  hesitated,  then  said  very  gently.  "I'm 
never  going  to  think  about  it  as  anything 
but  yours  and  mine.  .  .  .  That's  what  1 
wanted  to  say,  Vicky." 

Yours  and  mine.  .  .  .  I  le  was  not  making  it 
easy  for  her  to  leave,  lie  was  making  it  easy 
for  her  to  stay.  .  .  . 

She  said,  in  a  queer  voice.  "I  don't  know- 
why  you  love  me  so  much." 

"Don't  you?"  There  was  his  faint  half- 
smile  again.  "Don't  you  know  what  you've 
done  for  me  all  these  years?  .  .  .  I'd  have 
nothing  to  live  for  if  you  left  me." 

She  heard  herself  saying.  "  I'll  never  leave 
you."  And  then,  and  it  was  utter  truth.  "I 
never  wanted  to  leave  you." 

(ireg  would  say  she  was  staying  because  of 
pity,  but  pity  was  another  lace  for  love, 
(ireg  would  go  to  New  York  and  forget. 
Something  in  her  would  die  with  his  going. 
but  something  else  would  be  born  when  the 
child  was  born. 

She  was  giving  Greg's  child  to  Cliff.  Mat 
the  child  meant  nothing  lo  (ireg.  It  had  been 
only  a  means  to  trick  her.  It  would  mean 
everything  to  Cliff,  (ireg  could  have  other 
children.  .  .  .  She  would  try  to  touch  Greg's 
old  feeling  for  Cliff.  The  feeling  was  there. 
His  anger  against  Cliff  had  been  his  shield 
against  it. 

She  wished,  smiling  unsteadily  at  Cliff, 
that  she  could  tell  him  how  grateful  she  was. 
For  the  forgiveness  thai  pretended  there  was 
no  need  for  forgiveness,  for  the  love  that  said 
Yours  and  mine.  Mul  she  knew  he  wanted  no 
words  of  understanding. 

Cliff  was  smiling  back  at  her.  the  tension  m 
him  gone.  "I  just  wanted  you  to  know."  he 
said  gently.  "Now  we'll  never  speak  of  it 
again."  He  got  up.  smoothing  absently  the 
covers  he  had  been  sitting  on.  "We'd  belter 
turn  in."  he  said  in  his  quiet,  everyday  voice. 
"Tomorrow  is  another  day."  THE  k.m> 
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The  "moisture-shield"  in  new 
Fresh  is  ,i  gentle  cxtra-ellcctive 
astringent  ih.it  acts  |usl  like  an 
invisible  shield  lo  protect  your 
clothes  from  perspiration  stains, 
stop  cnihai  raising  odor. 
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Instantly— Fresh  Cream  Deodorant 

forms  an  invisible  shield  to  protect 

you  and  your  clothes. 

Wonderful  news!  Gentle  new  Fresh 
willi  "moisture-shield,"  when  used 
daih .  ends  the  problem  ol  perspiration 
moisture  which  stains  fabrics  and 
causes  unpleasant  odor!  \cs.  you're 
realh  protected  with  Fresh! 

For  the  new  Fresh  formula  is  far 
superior  in  anti-perspirant  action ;  acts 
instantly  like  an  invisible  shield,  keeps 
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Mm  from  offending  vour  clothes  safe 
I  niversit)  scientists  have  proved 
that  gentle  new  Fresh  has  up  to  180(/i 
greater  astringent  action  than  other 
leading  cream  deodorants  .  .  .  and  it's 
the  astringent  action  that  keeps  your 
underarms  dry. 

Creamy-soft.  Fn  sh  is  gentle toskin, 
not  stickx  or  greasy.  Ir\  new  Fresh 
today.  There's  a  new  Fresh  Cream 
Deodorant  with  Chlorophyll,  too! 

raft  Corporation 
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For  the  one-hot-dish  meal,  try  ham-and-kidncy-oean  casserole  Add  turnip  salad,  water-cress  sandwiches,  chilled  fruit.  Simple  hut  good. 

(^'•o<i^7,«o-r-s*£L t-i O'H    pi-eC'O 


TN  August  we  all  feel  the  urge  to  dine  out-of-doors,  whether 
■*-  or  not  the  cooking  is  done  there.  So  let's  plan  a  meal  that 
can  lit-  eaten  comfortabl)  on  the  porch,  terrace  or  lawn.  And 
let  s  make  life  beautifully  easy  by  dividing  the  effort  of 
preparation.  Not  thai  tin-  menu  I'm  going  to  suggest  is  too 
elaborate  for  a  .solo  performance,  but  if  we  split  it  three  or 
lour  ways  its  a  cinch  for  everyone— besides,  that's  a  fun 
thing  to  do. 

For  nibble  food  we'll  have  curried  stuffed  eggs  and  crisp 
things  you  ran  buy  in  the  grocery  store.  There's  such  a  big 
variety  ol  these  and  they're  so  good — puffs  flavored  with  garlic, 
tomato  or  onion,  and  all  sorts  of  delicious  cheese  things.  The 


Indoors  or  out.  make  it  simple,  inexpensive  and  gay. 


By  Ruth  Mills  Teague 

big  hot  dish  will  he  ham-pate-and-kidney-bean  casserole — and  I 
really  think  this  isone  of  the  best  concoctions  I've  ever  devised. 
The  ham  pate  is  made  into  balls  about  the  size  of  a  golf  ball 
and  the  casserole  is  built  up  with  layers  of  these  and  the  beans. 
Ol  course  there  are  other  ingredients — but  I  II  talk  about  that 
later.  For  salad  we'll  have  a  big  snowy  mound  of  grated  raw 
turnips  surrounded  by  sliced  olives  and  tomatoes  and  greens, 
with  both  French  dressing  and  mayonnaise.  I  had  never  en- 
countered raw  turnips  in  salad  until  last  winter  in  Jamaica, 
and  I  think  they're  terrific.  They  have  a  what-is-it  taste  that's 
quite  special.  Water-cress  sandwiches  will  wind  up  the  main 
course.  Grapefruit  sections  and  (Continued  on  Page  llo) 
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Peel    a  goldon  Sunkist  Orange  diul  pop 

those  plump,  juicj   tegments  into  vour  moult, 
anything  /</>/■  bettet    How  lucky  thii  delicious 
food  ,:ni  i  ,vi  jo  nun;;  thingi  we  need  daily! 


Scientists  find  the  "meat"  of  the  orange, 

as  well  as  the  juice,  is  remarkably  rich  in  health  values, 

and  now  advise  everyone  to  e_at_  an  crange  a  day. 


THE  STARTLING 
NEW  FACTS  ABOUT 

THE"MEAT"OF 
FRESH  ORANGES ! 

The  Prolopectins 

—  recently  introduced  to  the  public  — 

and  3  other  remarkable  health  factors  in 
oranges  are  supplied  largely  by  the 

"meat"  of  the  fruit.  Here's  what  they 
do  for  you. ..important  new  reasons 
to  EAT  oranges  daily. 


HEALTH   FACTORS   FOUND   IN   THE  "MEAT"  OF   FRESH   ORANGES 

in  walls  of  the  segments  and  juice 

PROTOPECTINS 

Help  prevent  many  digestive  ills  and 

upsets  in  both  adults  and  children.  Aid  regularity. 

Improve  digestion,  so  you  get  more 

good  from  the  food  you  eat. 

INOSITOL 

(of  the  B  vitamins) 

One  of  the  lipotropic  substances  credited  with 
protecting  the  liver  from  harmful  fatty  deposits. 
Similar  deposits  are  associated  with  hardening  of 

the  arteries  and  other  degenerative  diseases. 

BIOFLAVONOIDS 

Research  indicates  the  bioflavonoids 
strengthen  the  tiny  blood  vessels  of  the  body- 
help  them  keep  elastic 
and  youthful  in  their  function. 

PRO-VITAMIN  A 

Pro-vitamin  A  is  changed  in  the  body  to  vitamin  A, 

which  is  necessary  for  children's  growth 
and  important  for  normal  vision  and  healthy  skin. 

These  factors  belong  in  a  balanced  diet.  The  peeled  whole  orange 

contains  10  times  as  much  protopectin  and  bioflavonoids, 

3  to  6  times  as  much  pro-vitamin  A,  and  up  to  twice  as  much  inositol 

as  the  strained  juice  alone. 

Eat  an  orange  a  day,  nutritionists  now  advise 


Orange  juice,   long  famous  for  its 

vitamin  C  and  other  essentials, 
is  a  wise  and  delightful  health 
habit.  But  nutritionists  now  point 
out  that  when  the  fruit  is  eati  n, 
all  the  vitamin  C  is  obtained  and 
the  other  factors  as  well. 

Among    the   eating   fruits   YOU   give 

your  family,  don't  fail  to  include 
fresh  oranges.  See  tiiat  each 
member  of  the  family  eats  at 
least  one  orange  a  day. 

Keep  a  bowlful  of  Sunkist  Oranges 
handy  for  snack-time  and  bed- 


time eating.  Include  one  in  every 
lunch  box.  Sunkist  Oranges  are 
tree-fresh,  hand-selected.  They 
are  the  finest  grown  anywhere 
in  the  world. 


Easy  Way  to  Peel  an  Orange 

Score  skin  in  sixths  and  strip 
off  as  shown,  leaving  the  white 
material  that  clings  naturally. 


CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA  VALENCIA  ORANGES 

Sunkist 

BEST  FOR  EATING-BEST  FOR  JUICE! 
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1  think 
this  is 


a  grand 


ideal' 


"1  like  to  see,  feel  and  compare  quality  when  I  buy  sheets. 
Another  thing  I  like  is  for  a  manufacturer  to  state  plainly 
and  frankly  what  their  products  are  made  of.  That's  why  I 
have  confidence  in  Pequot  Sheets,  they  are  every  hit  as  good 
as  Pequot  says  they  are  —  and  more."' 

*Look  for  the  Pequot  "Sheet  Selector"  on  the  counter  oj  your 
favorite  store.  You'll  agree  it  is  a  real  convenience  to  help  you 
choose  the  type  of  sheet  that  suits  your  purpose  best. 


PEQUOT 

Salem,  Mass.      MILLS        Whitney,  S.C. 


"The   Nation   Sleeps   on   PEQUOT  SHEETS" 


Listen  to  "The  Paula  Stone  Show"  sponsored  by  Pequot  —entire  Mutual  radio 
network  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
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Since  1853  the  name  ostermoor 

has  stood  for  the  finest  in  mattress 

quality  and  the  utmost  in  supreme  sleep  comfort 

See  your  local  dealer  or  write  "OSTERMOOR",  Chicago  16,  III.,  or  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


OSTERMOOR 
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{Continued  from  Page  114) 
watermelon  balls  with  a  piquant  orange  sauce 
(or  Cointreau,  if  you  wish)  will  make  a  light 
refreshing  dessert,  and  there  we  are. 
These  recipes  will  serve  six  or  eight. 

CURRIED  STUFFED  EGGS 

Put  12  eggs  in  a  large  pan  of  cold  water, 
bring  to  a  rolling  boil,  put  tight-fitting  lid  on 
pan,  turn  off  heal  and  let  stand  '2  hour. 
Drain,  let  cold  water  run  over  eggs  lo  chill 
them,  and  peel.  ( !ut  in  half  the  long  way  and 
remove  yolks.  Press  yolks  through  a  potato 
ricer,add3  tablespoons  vinegar,  1  tablespoons 
softened  butter  or  margarine,  2  tablespoons 
mayonnaise,  I  teaspoon  salt,  2  teaspoons 
sugpr,  I  '  2  teaspoons  curry  powder  and  3 
dashes  Tabasco,  and  work  until  smooth.  Taste 
for  seasoning — if  your  curry  powder  isn't  very 
strong  you  may  want  to  add  a  little  more. 
Fill  egg  whiles  with  this  mixture  and  store  in 
refrigerator. 

HAM-PATE-AND-KIDNEY-BEAN 
CASSEROLE 

Soak  2  pounds  dry  kidney  beans  overnight  in 

cold  water.  The  next  day  drain,  again  cover 

with  cold    water,  bring 

to  a  boil,  lower  heal   to 

simmer  and  cook  gently 

about    I  *  2  hours.   The 

beans  should  be  slight  1) 

tender,    but     far     from 

completely  so. 

Gel  a  boneless 
siimk  ed  pork  bull 
weighing  between  I  '  2 
and  I  :!4  pounds.  Ask 
your  butcher  to  remove 
most  of  1  In-  fat  and  In 
grind  ham  3  times.  This 
makes  it  verv  smooth 
in  texture.  Remove 
crusls  from  ">  slices 
w  hi  te  bread,  break 
bread  into  small  pieces, 
cover  with  I  cup  milk 
and  boil  a  few  minutes 
■  ■•■til  pasty  in  consist- 
ency. Add  this  to  the 
ham  with  2  raw  eggs, 
2  cloves  garlic,  finel) 
minced.  I  teaspoon 
black  pepper,  3  table- 
spoons chopped  parslev 
and  I  tablespoon  mono 
sodium  glutauiate — the 
powder  thai  intensifies 
flavor.  Blend  thor- 
oughly .  I  slarl  w  iili  a 
spoon    and    finish    the 

blending  with  my  hands.  Form  ham  into 
balls  the  size  of  golf  balls,  dip  these  into  egg 
beaten  with  a  little  water  and  roll  them  in 
bread  crumbs.  Fry  them,  a  few  at  a  lime,  in 
deep  fat  until  delicately  browned,  and  drain 
on  paper  towels.  The  frying  takes  only  a 
short  time  because  almost  as  soon  as  the 
balls  ire  submerged  in  the  hot  fat  they  are 
readv  to  come  out. 


August, 

moisture.  Grate  them  onto  a  cooky  f 
covered  with  waxed  paper,  using  a  line 
rot  grater  and  as  long  strokes  as  pos> 
The  turnips  should  be  in  strands  and  will 
like  grated  coconut.  Cover  lightly  with  w 
paper,  being  careful  not  to  crush  ihern, 
store  in  refrigerator.  Skin  ripe  tomatoes 
them  into  bite-size  chunks  and  rei 
watery  pulp  and  seeds.  In  this  season  > 
tomatoes  are  so  inexpensive  in  the  stor 
for  free  in  our  gardens,  we  can  afford  1 
extravagant  and  use  only  the  best  pai 
them.  Slice  ripe  or  stuffed  green  olives. 
To  arrange   the  salad,   line  a   bowl 
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crisp  greens  and  put  the  grated  turnips  ii]he 
center  in  a  big  Huffy  mound.  Around* 
make  a  circle  of  the  sliced  olives  and  n< 
circle  of  the  tomato  chunks.  This  salad  I 
delectable  and  tastes  even  better.  Serve 
French  dressing  and  mayonnaise  wit] 
letting  people  help  themselves  to  the  d 
ings.  I  like  some  of  each  myself. 


in 


WATER-CRESS  SANDWICHES 

The  only  trick  here  is  to  be  sure  your  v  <■ 
cress  is  crisp.  The  best  method  I  knov 
accomplishing  this  is  to  wash  the  cress 

store  it  in  the  refrj;r- 
ator  in  a  plastic  'ag 
with  a  zipper.  Bi  re 
you  close  the  zi  er 
press  air  from  hag.  lis 
works  for  parsley  o. 
( !hop  water  cress  te- 
dium line,  add  it  to  if- 
teued  butler  or  m; Ma- 
rine. Season  with  lilt 
to  taste  and  spreadjn 
sandwiches.  The  sjd- 
wiches  can  be  nlie 
well  in  advance  if  ey 
are  wrapped  in  w.jed 
paper  and  then  :  a 
damp  towel. 

GRAPEFRUIT, 

AND   WATERMEN® 
A  I /ORANGE 

Cut  peel  from  grjie- 
fruil  with  a  sharp  k  le. 
being  sure  to  ren  v< 
all  while  pulp.  Cu'ie- 
tween  membranes  to 
sections.  Make  w;  1st- 
melon  balls,  usinJ  a 
French  ball  culler. 
Orange  Sauce:  Big 


New  England 

111  Itt-uluh  I ■>•»«#«>»-««»  Smith 

Between  these  two  there  ever  ran 
A  current  deep  and  swift  and  true, 
And  yet  they  never  spoke  of  love, 
They  had  too  many  things  to  do. 
She  bore  his  sons  and  cooked  and 

sewed, 
And  made  their  home  a  sunny 

place; 
He'd  make  a  trellis  for  her  rose, 
And  bring  from  town  a  bit  of  lace. 
And  when  she  darned  his  socks  at 

night, 
He'd  sit  and  watch  her  all  the 

while, 
And  when  he  tilled  her  flower  beds, 
She'd  hum  a  little  song,  and  smile. 


cups  orange  juice 
ill,     add      I      rou  1 


tablespoon     grated, 
ir  and  2   ti\ 


1  a 
3d 

ir- 
ange  rind.  3  tablespoons  sugar  and  2  U lo- 
spoons  instant  tapioca,  boil  2  minutes  id 
cool. 

To  serve  the  desserl,  either  mix   (he 
fruits  or  arrange  (hem  in  groups  on  a  pla 
Pour  orange  sauce  over  all:  or  if  you  pri  sr. 
use  Cointreau  instead  of  the  orange  sare. 

Service,  How  this  meal  is  served  will  le- 
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Drain  kidney  beans  and  add  to  them   I      pend  on  your  facilities,  but  it's  planneUo 

fit  any  form  of  service  you  choose.  If  lit 
want  to  sit  at  a  table  or  tables  that's  re, 
but  it  isn't  necessary,  because  this  food((ll 
be  eaten  without  benefit  of  knife.  And  if  <u 
follow  the  share  system  with  your  guts 
you  should  all  be  as  gay  as  crickets— no  lie 
will  have  knocked  herself  out  getting  reity 
for  the  occasion. 

The  casserole  is  the  most  ambitious  un  ir- 
taking,  though  quite  inexpensive,  so  perr  )s 
it  would  be  well  to  allot  this  job  to  some  lie 


large  green  pepper,  chopped  fairly  line,  I  '  2 
cups  chopped  onion,  %  cup  chopped  celery, 
2  cloves  garlic,  finely  minced,  '  2  teaspoon 
dried  sweet  basil,  I  teaspoon  dry  mus- 
tard, 3  tablespoons  maple  sirup,  I  tablespoon 
salt,  a  I  %- pound  (No.  21  •>)  can  tomatoes,  I 
cup  tomato  sauce  and  I  cup  water,  and  bring 
lo  boiling  point. 

This  quantity  of  beans,  ham,  and  so  on, 
will  till  a  4-quart  casserole.  Start  with  a  layer 
>f  beans  and  vegetables,  next  a  layer  of  bam 


balls,  and  soon,  until  casserole  is  Idled.  Cover     other  than  the  hostess.  If  you  take  it  pi)  lg 


and  put  casserole  on  center  rack  of  a  low — 
3(1(1°  F. — oven  for  J  2  hour,  lower  heat  to  250° 
and  continue  baking  until  beans  are  lender, 
about  (>l  2  hours  in  all.  Add  water  if  needed. 
When  finished,  the  consistency  should  be 
slightly  more  moist  than  Boston  baked  beans. 

JAMAICAN  SALAD 

Peel  firm  white  turnips,  cut  in  half,  cover 
with  ice  water  and  store  in  refrigerator  over- 
night. This  will  make  them  very  crisp.  >\  hen 
you're  ready  to  grate  the  turnips,  which  can 
be  an  hour  or  two  in  advance,  drain  and  dry 
them  thoroughly.  A  linen  tea  towel  is  good 
for  ibis,  because  it's  important  to  remove  all 


hot  from  your  oven  and  wrap  it  at  once  « 
heavy  terry-cloth  towel  it  will  still  be  it 
when  you  arrive  at  your  destination— e;n 
if  the  distance  is  far.  Immediately  on  arral 
it  can  be  put  in  a  low  oven  and  any  he;!it 
has  lost  will  be  replaced  while  you  enjoy.ie 
hors  d'oeuvres.  The  hostess  could  do  le 
dessert  and  hors  d'oeuvres  and  someone  se 
the  salad  and  sandwiches.  Or  if  there  ie 
four  couples  involved  you  can  split  it  t  :n 
finer.  For  goodness'  sake,  why  don't  I  Jt 
you  figure  this  out  for  yourselves  witl  it 
meddling  in  your  affairs!  I'm  as  sure  ;  I 
can  be  that  you're  going  to  like  the  ftp 
and  have  a  gay  time.  THE  1  n 
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(<  imtiniii  /  from  Pan*    """ 


Igportsmen's  frozen  food  co  operative 
,.,.,1  beside  them  an  rainbow  trout,  bass 
.., ,  i  [i  I.,  a  cross  between  a  trout  and 

ii i 

,,.-,  i  ha  ,  teai  ned  lo  handle  wild  name  as 

I  ,i  ibei  i  "i  lamb.  The  Sunday  roasl  may 

II,  ,,i  itl.it  I.  In  ,H  ,   iimmered  with  odious 

thru  brow  <<■  d  in  the  oven.  Foi  a  week 

,j  Buppei    he  r  i  i.i  \    iei  ve  spaghetti  with 

M„i  patties II  hall  a  dozen  troul  in 

I   n\    iiu ■in  golden  brown  in  an  iron 

|el  and  sci  ve  them  with  creamed  carrots, 

i„,l  potatoes  and  lemon  pie.  And  as  far 

job  is  concerned,  "A  smoked  blueback 

...I  .    nod  in  the  lunch  bucket." 

mi, iii, ly,  the  Nelsons,  in  the  midsl  of 

peen  wilderness,  have  had  a  harsher 

sinr,  problem  than  couples  in  sidewalk 

urbias.  Much  of  Mnllan  is  mining  com 

iv  property.    Its  old,  obsolescent   homes 

I  together  on  the  lower  slopes  and 

,s  In  i  wi  en  the  steeply  rising  mountains. 

ir  years  ago  Hob  and   Hazel  bought   a 

in,  weatherworn  five-room  bungalow  close 

tin i \  years  old  for  $3300,  putting  down 

10 cash,  their  total  savings,  and  assuming 

,1  mortgage  with  monthly  payments  of 

!.39.   It    was   no   dream    house,   but    the 

Isons  laced  the  fact  that  it  was  the  best 

v  could  do. 

'Besides,"  sa\s  1  la/el.  "it's  on  the  sunny 

c  of  the  canyon.  The  mountains  around 

re  block  out  so  much  light  that  we  Mullan 

ithcrs  hoard  sunshine."  Bob  went  to  work 

wilding  the  foundation,  overhauling  the 

tiquated  plumbing  and  installing  new  wir- 

;.  Hazel  helped  him  paint  the  live  small 

jms  and  build  a  concrete-block  retaining 

ill  to  add  a  few  feet  to  the  tiny  apron  of 

ml  yard.  "For  two  years  we  planned  and 

I  ved  for  our  major  project:  a  two-bedroom 

tension  on  the  rear.  And  then  suddenly  I 

ike  one  morning  last  fall  to  find  the  bath- 

'  om  and  kitchen  flooded:  the  plumbing  was 

f  11  of  tree  roots!  Bob  and  1  were  frantic.  The 

|  iby  (Carolyn)  was  due  to  arrive  any  day 

id  we  found  that  we  would  have  to  spend 

onths  without  running  water."  They  sal 

3  seeking  a  solution  all  night,  finally  swal- 

wed  their  disappointment  and  moved  down 

le  hill  to  a  mining-company  house  for  the 

inter.  By  summer  they  expect  to  have  saved 

ick  the  money  it  cost  to  repair  the  pktmb- 

ig.  Then  Bob  will  start  the  extra  bedrooms. 

I  HE  small  rented  house  meanwhile  has 
ept  them  warm  and  snug.  It,  too,  is  old  and 
orn,  but  it  is  perched  on  a  high  ridge  beside 
n  evergreen  wood,  and  the  cloud-covered 
opes  of  the  great  mountain  in  which  Bob 
■orks  are  in  sight  of  Hazel  as  she  swings  en- 
rgetically  into  her  daily  routine.  Shortly 
fter  seven,  Carolyn,  a  plump,  contented 
aby,  "so  quiet  and  good  we  hardly  know 
/ehave  her."  will  be  wide  awake  and  looking 
jrher  morning  bottle.  Cheryl  — "Pee  Wee" 
oher  father— a  tousleheaded  blonde  of  six 
■ears,  will  trail  sleepily  into  the  kitchen  and 
♦egin  to  dress  over  the  hot-air  register. 

Scratching  at  the  back  door,  his  heavy  tail 
humping  good-naturedly,  will  be  Freckles. 
ishaggy  mixture  of  collie  and  cocker  spaniel. 
\nd  darting  in  like  a  yellow  streak  between 
lis  legs  will  come  "Goofy  cat."  hoping  to 
steal  a  choice  morsel  when  Hazel's  back  is 
urned  and  immediately  regretting  it  as 
3obby  falls  upon  him  and  wrestles  him  to 
-he  worn  linoleum  floor. 

All  eat  ravenously  except  Hazel,  who  never 
.akes  more  than  a  piece  of  toast  and  a  cup  of 
:offee.  Dressed  in  faded  jeans  and  loafers,  she 
'esembles  a  teen-age  baby-sitter  but  is  every 
rich  an  energetic,  painstaking  mother  as  she 
serves  breakfast,  thumps  away  at  her  iron- 
ing, dunks  Carolyn  in  her  bath,  hops  across 
the  toy-strewn  kitchen  floor  and  sighs  re- 
iignedly  as  she  discovers  that  the  dress 
Cheryl  is  to  wear  needs  three  buttons. 

She  says  with  quiet  indignation.  "  I  could 
Mow  a  fuse  when  I  read  the  advice  columns 
in  the  papers  by  those  child  experts.  They 
Make  things  sound  so  simple  you  can't  be- 
lieve they  ever  had  any  children  themselves. 
I  spose  we  might  have  model  children  and  a 


ind  span  house  il  we  di  n  iplined  Bobby 
and  i  heryl  and  banished  them  from  the  pai 
lor.  Bui   Bob  and   I   waul  »i 

Bob  alternates  foui  weeks  down  in  ihe 
mine  with  si\  weeks  in  ihe  elect i  ii  al 

aboveground  Woi  l.  mi' In  .  round,  he  inn  it 

travel  through  a  dark,  dripping  lunnel  that 

bores  two  miles  straight  into  Ihe  cli  i 

the  mountain,  work  in  temp 

around  10(1   yeai  round  lo  sti  ing  i  able  and 

install  high  spend  elecli  ical  pumps  lha 

the  mine  from  flooding.  W  hen  trouble,  rang 

ii in  a  powci  failure  lo  .i  cave  in,  devel 

ops,  he  may  be  called  out  lo  work  thii  i  \  six 
hours  at  a  stretch. 

II  A/I'M.   refuses   lo   woir\    alioul    Mm  il,in.,i 

involved  m  Bob's  job.  "It's  Ins  job  and  lie 
loves  n,  I  wouldn't  have  him  change     \n\ 
way.  I  don't  want  him  coming  home  to  find 
mn  haggard  from  won  ying." 

By  four  p.m.  Bol)  is  usually  stomping  up 
the  front  steps,  his  face  still  pink  from  the 
hot  shower  where  the  mine  workers  wash 
away  their  grime  and  perspiration.  "  1 1  ■  then'. 
squirt !"  he  says  lo  Bobby.  " Hi,  honey."  to 
Hazel,  greeting  her  with  a  hug  and  a  kiss, 
"got  any  coffee?" 

Hazel  lills  his  order,  also  pours  milk  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  coffee  in  ii  tor  Bobby,  who 
always  must  have  the  same  as  Ins  father 
Busy  with  a  tuna-fish  casserole,  she  plops 
Carolyn  into  Bolt's  lap.  From  his  window- 
perch.  Goofy  can  keep  close  tabs  on  the 
Nelson  family,  lor  they  are  always  in  the 
kitchen.  "I'm  mostly  in  it  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  after  ten  at  night,  when  the 
dishes  are  done  and  the  kids  asleep."  says 
Hazel.  "Then  Bob  and  I  may  sit  m  the  liv- 
ing room  lor  an  hour,  but  by  eleven  o'clock 
we're  back  in  here  drinking  coffee.  We've 
been  over  those  house-enlargement  plans  a 
thousand  times  at  this  table  and  Bob  loves 
to  get  out  paper  and  pencil  and  figure  out 
what  we  can  afford  next." 

They  sit  surrounded  by  solid  evidence  of 
their  ability  to  build  a  home  on  a  budget. 
Besides  the  1950  Ford  parked  outside,  there 
is  the  big  "fishing  refrigerator"  1 1949)  which 
Hazel  awarded  to  herself  to  mala'  up  for 
Bob's  fishing  trips  "One  Saturday  after- 
noon when  he  disappeared  into  the  moun- 
tains I  just  walked  downtown  and  ordered 
it.  He  was  so  surprised  that  he  never  gol 
around  to  being  angry"  the  electric  range 
(1947).  the  electric  hot-water  heater  I  1952), 
all  carefully  spaced  so  that  one  set  of  time 
payments  didn't  overlap  the  other  for  very 
long. 

Bob  earns  around  $5000  a  year.  He  is  paid 
on  a  five-day-week  basis  of  $14.75  a  shift. 
but  night  "call-outs"  when  lie  is  summoned 
for  emergency  repair  work  in  the  mine,  and 
the  fact  that  during  the  winter  he  works 
seven  days  a  week  so  that  he  can  afford  to 
lake  some  days  off  during  the  summer  and 
hunting  and  fishing  seasons,  boost  his  pay- 
checks to  varying  amounts.  He  has  taken 
only  two  regular  vacations  in  six  years.  Usu- 
ally his  take-home  pay  is  about  $375  a 
month .  What 's  left  over  from  1 1  le  basic  house- 
keeping budget  the  Nelsons  like  to  spend  on 
practical  purchases.  They're  proudest  of 
their  kitchen  equipment  and  the  car.  less 
concerned  about  the  small,  plain  parlor  and 
their  crowded  bedroom.  Hazel  observes 
cheerfully.  "The  kids  have  turned  the  house 
into  one  big  nursery  anyway.  There'll  be 
plenty  of  time  to  fix  up  the  parlor  after 
they  grow  up." 

The  car  payments.  $50  a  month,  have  been 
the  biggest  drain  on  their  budget  and  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  luxury  expense,  but  the 
Nelsons  think  they've  got  more  than  their 
money's  worth  out  of  the  Ford.  They've  used 
it  for  vacations  and  camping  trips  and.  most 
important  of  all.  torush  Bobby  lo  the  hospital. 
The  Nelsons  have  been  surprised  to  read 
that  many  city  and  suburban  couples  have 
found  limitations  of  budget  a  major  cause 
for  strain  and  quarrels.  "We've  had  our  dis- 
putes," Hazel  says,  "but  they've  never 
been  about  money.  We  spend  it  all.  but  it 
seems  to  take  care  of  everything  we  want." 
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Borden's  STARLAC 

gfves  you  good,  fiealtWul  hohfat  milk 
fcr  as  low  as  (^  3  QU8»t 


1 .  Grand  for  drinking!  Willi  meals  or 
snacks.  Keep  al  least  a  quail  in  your 
refrigerator  at  all  limes. 


2.  In  "made-with-milk"  recipes  use  Star- 
lac.  Marvelous  for  cooking  and  baking. 
Use  it  for  sauces,  pies,  cakes,  cookies! 
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3.  Like  the  best  lean  meat,  Starlac  is 
rich  in  B  vitamins,  proteins,  calcium, 
and  other  \ital  milk  minerals. 


4.  Starlac  <s  top-quality,  pasteurized  milk 
(minus  water  and  fat).  Guaranteed  by 
Borden,  greatest  name  in  milk. 


STARLAC 


OUTSELLS    ALL  OTHER 
NONFAT  DRY   MILKS   COMBINED  ! 
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Your    most   effective   deodorant   for 

checking   perspiration —  stopping   odor. 
Only  Odo-Ro-No  has  new  "Action-Proof" 
formula!  Superior  in  every  way! 
Use  daily  for  complete  24  hour  protection. 
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Many  doctors  say: 
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your  whole  family" 


Satisfaction  for  all  ages 


Approved  BEST* 


Fights '"a/ikv,e,hob" 
**  (Non-habit   forming) 


Easy  to  take... easv  '    t 
'  your  system 


A  million  people  now  enjoy  easy, 
normal  regularity  because  of  sugar- 
free  Zymenol,  the  soothing  laxative 
with  healthful  brewers  yeast.  Try  it 

in    your    own    family. 

Your  druggist  has  the 
iGk  economy  size  —  only 

S1.25. 


No  IV  .  .  .  Handy  tablets  and  tasty  gran- 
ules, too.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Zymelose. 
(Consult  your  doctor  if  constipation  still 
persists.) 

Write   for   free   circulars. 

OTIS  E.  GLIODEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Waukesha  8, Wis. 


much  of  a  student,  he  remembers  that  he 
shied  away  from  a  career  in  forestry  because 
of  the  mathematics  and  chemistry  require- 
ments, was  flunking  English  "until  mom 
promised  me  a  new  22  if  I  passed  the  exam." 
During  his  high-school  days  he,  too,  worked 
after  class— as  a  butcher's  helper.  Following 
graduation,  he  studied  aircraft  mechanics  in 
Denver.  Drafted  in  1943,  he  was  shunted 
around  to  more  than  sixteen  different  air- 
fields through  the  Southwest,  serving  as  a 
mechanic,  gunner  and  air  cadet. 

Hazel  was  thinking  more  about  going  to 
business  college  than  getting  married.  "  I 
don't  think  either  of  us  realized  how  much 
we  cared  for  each  other  until  the  night  I  blew 
up  when  I  heard  he'd  dated  another  girl." 
She  smiled.  "The  girl  turned  out  to  be  his 
cousin,  but  by  the  time  that  evening  was 
over  we  were  going  steady,  and  then  suddenly 
we  were  talking  about  getting  married." 

Hazel  wanted  a  formal  wedding,  but  Bob 
insisted  it  was  more  romantic  to  elope.  The 
Saturday  night  before  her  graduation,  to  her 
mingled  astonishment  and  apprehension. 
Hazel  found  herself, 
dressed  in  her  best 
green  suit,  driving 
over  the  mountains 
into  Montana  to  be 
married  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  Mar- 
ried at  eight  a.m., 
they  were  back  in 
Mullan  by  ten.  faced 
with  the  task  of  pla- 
cating their  families. 

"The  first  hour 
back  home  was 
pretty  bad.  My  sis- 
ter cried  and  mom 
was  so  mad  she 
wouldn't  talk  tome 
Dad  was  relieved 
that  I'd  got  married 
instead  of  going  to 
college,  where  he 
feels  girls  get  into 
trouble."  Bob's 
mother  made  a 
quicker  recovery. 
She  staged  an  im- 
promptu open- 
house  wedding  re- 
ception, using  a  co- 
conut layer  cake  she 
had  baked  for  Sun- 
day supper.  They 
moved  into  Bob's 
room  that  night  and 
the    next    morning 

Hazel  went  back  to  school  and  Bob  off  to 
work.  There  was  never  any  question  of  a 
honeymoon. 

A  week  later  they  rented  a  tiny  furnished 
house  on  the  next  block.  Hazel  still  cherished 
the  hope  that  they  might  move  to  Spokane, 
where  she  could  go  to  business  college  while 
Bob  studied  under  the  GI  Bill,  but  three 
years  in  the  Air  Force  had  left  Bob  with  a 
deep  desire  to  stay  put  in  Mullan.  "The  GI 
study  checks  would  have  been  small  and 
Bob  was  dead  set  against  me  working." 

By  midsummer  the  debate  was  resolved 
by  the  news  that  the  first  baby  was  on  the 
way.  Hazel's  first  pregnancy  was  an  un- 
happy experience.  She  became  anemic,  grew 
so  tired  and  weak  that  "whenever  I  tried  to 
get  out  of  bed,  my  stomach  got  up  before  I 
did."  By  the  time  Cheryl  was  born  a  month 
early  the  following  February,  she  was  down 
to  90  from  her  usual  1 15  pounds. 

"Thank  goodness,"  she  declares,  "the 
other  babies  were  much  easier.  Why,  after 
Carolyn  was  born  I  went  home  from  the  hos- 
pital feeling  like  a  top  ready  to  spin!" 

Bob  and  Hazel  see  a  good  deal  of  Grandma 
and  Grandpa  Benedict.  With  her  own  par- 
ents in  the  midst  of  raising  young  children, 
Hazel  has  been  glad  to  have  the  help  and 
discreet  advice  of  youthful  Alice  Benedict. 
"All  my  friends  envy  me  my  mother-in-law." 
she  says.  "She  never  had  any  daughters,  so 
she's  sort  of  adopted  me  and  Cheryl." 

Her  mother-in-law  did  the  most  for  her, 
Hazel  declares,  when  her  marriage  to  Bob 
seemed  to  be  heading  for  the  rocks.  At  first 


Bob  seemed  the  perfect  husband.  He  was 
gay,  good-natured,  affectionate  and  respon- 
sible. Soon  after  they  were  married  he  de- 
cided his  job  as  an  ore  loader  wasn't  good 
enough  for  a  married  man  with  a  child  on  the 
way.  Having  grown  up  in  a  mining  town,  he 
knew  what  happened  to  those  who  "just 
drifted"  and  resolved  to  aim  for  a  career  as  a 
mine  electrician.  He  learned  that  the  foreman 
of  the  shops  had  come  up  the  hard  way  via 
correspondence  school  and  began  to  study  the 
same  way  at  home.  (He  has  now  completed  a 
five-year  course,  rates  as  a  journeyman 
electrician.) 

Bob  was  a  steady  husband  who  never 
spent  his  pay  check  in  the  bars  or  slot  ma- 
chines or  looked  at  another  woman.  But  it 
soon  kerned  to  Hazel  that  he  felt  his  respon- 
sibilities as  a  husband  and  father  ended  at 
the  front  door.  He  had  played  the  saxophone 
since  high-school  days.  To  pick  up  extra 
money  he  began  to  sit  in  with  the  local  dance 
orchestra  on  Saturday  nights.  Week  nights 
he  studied  or  went  bowling  and  week  ends  he 
often  disappeared  into  the  mountains.  To 
Hazel,  home  alone  night  after  night,  it  soon 
seemed  that  Bob's 
actions  could  mean 
only  one  thing:  "I 
began  to  believe  he 
didn't  love  the  kids 
very  much,  or  me 
either." 

Resentful  and  a 
little  frightened,  she 
began  to  show  her 
feelings  in  long,' 
tight-lipped  silences 
and  fits  of  temper. 
"It  would  take  me 
an  hour  to  get  him 
up  for  work  in  the 
morning  after  he'd 
stayed  out  bowling 
and  boy,  would  I 
snarl  at  him!" 

But  this  turned 
out  to  be  even  more 
frustrating.  "It  took 
me  a  long  time," 
Hazel  says,  "to  re- 
alize that  Bob  just 
won't  fight.  He'll 
even  apologize  when 
he  doesn't  know 
what  the  argument's 
about  Or  else  he'll 
get  quiet  and  dis- 
tant. I  was  used  to 
fights.  My  mother 
and  I  had  had  plenty 
of  them.  I  seem  to 
be  a  calm  person  on  the  surface,  but  I'm 
afraid  I  can  be  pretty  snappy. 

"At  that  time,"  she  says,  "the  whole  thing 
seemed  to  be  Bob's  fault.  Now  I  can  see  that 
I  was  tired  and  cranky  and  feeling  sorry  for 
myself.  I  wanted  more  attention  and  I  was 
jealous  of  everything  Bob  did  without  me.  I 
imagined  we  were  in  worse  trouble  than  we 
really  were  in.  But  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my 
mother-in-law  I  might  have  walked  out  on 
him." 

It  was  then  that  Alice  Benedict  stepped  in. 
Counseling  patience,  she  confessed  that  Bob, 
an  only  child  who  had  been  allowed  to  do 
pretty  much  as  he  pleased  at  home,  was 
probably  a  bit  spoiled.  It  would  take  time 
for  him  to  learn  that  he  must  spend  more 
time  with  his  wife  and  less  with  his  cronies. 
Meanwhile  she  promised  she  would  talk  to 
him. 

Hazel,  reassured,  made  an  effort  to  stop 
snapping  at  her  young  husband.  "Soon  after 
that  Bobby  was  stricken  with  his  first  croup 
attack  and  had  to  be  rushed  to  the  hospital. 
Bob  suddenly  seemed  to  turn  into  a  real 
father  and  I  stopped  worrying  about  our 
marriage.  That  was  the  end  of  our  incompat- 
ibility or  whatever  it  was." 

Croup  attacks  have  not  been  Bobby's  only 
illness.  He  seems  to  be  fair  game  for  every 
bug  around,  has  also  had  colic,  been  plagued 
by  earaches  and  toothaches  and  suffered 
from  anemia,  although  all  this  is  belied  by 
his  sturdy  appearance,  his  dazzling  smile  and 
his  tireless  energy. 


Next  Month 

If  pretty  Nita  McCloskey  sat  in  an 
easy  chair  while  professionals  did 
the  ivork  in  tier  home — child  core, 
cleaning, sewing  decoratmg,cooking, 
laundry,  ironing,  and  all  the  rest  — 
their  hill  would  !»■  $263.25  a  week. 

Bl  T  Nila.  a  typical  young  wife 
and  mother  in  Haddonfield, 
V  .1..  typically  does  it  alone.  Vic 
asked  her  to  Leep  a  diary,  added 
up  her  skill*  al  professional  rales, 
and  came  out  with  a  total  that 
proves  nobody  should  underestimate 
the  earning  power  of  a  lioincinaker ! 
And  heartiest  supporter  of  (hat 
sentiment  is  lucky  hushand  .lack 
McCloskey,    who    invites    you    to 
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By  Maureen  Duly 
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in  the  September  Journal 
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WALLACE  BROWN,  Inc..  Dept.  E  9, 225  FifthAv.,  New  York lfl,H. ' 


At  Your  Leisure . . . 

PUT  your  leisure  hours,  your  spare 
time,  to  work  for  you.  Just  write  for 
our  generous  commission  offer,  and  you 
will  receive  full  details  by  return  mail. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

932  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5.  Penna. 


Show  New  COLOR-CHROME  Christmas  Cardi 


Latest  sensation  in  spare-tirr 
FREE  Samples  of  name-imprinted  Christma 
with  True-Life  COLOR  photos  of  Christmas 
Make  $  1 .00  profit  on  every  box.    Nothing  like  it  I 
Up  to  100'  ,  profitonSlAssortments,SecretPal, Mag- 
ic Leaf  poli-h.Glo-m- Dark  Ornaments,  $1  Gifts,  over 
150  fast-sellers.  Get  Assortments  on  approval.  Glo- 
in-Dark&Colorchromesamph-s  FREE.  Write  NOW1 

MIDWEST  CARDCO.,lM3Washington,Dept.  5  P,  Stloulsl.Mo 
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also  Calluses.  Quick,  easy, 
and  economical.  Just  rub 
on.  Jars,  35 1,  60^.  At  your 
druggist.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfied.  Moss  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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down  and  Carolyn  "a  perfect  little  angel," 
the  Nelsons  feel  they  can  draw  a  deep  breath. 
They  don't  expect  to  have  any  more  chil- 
dren. "We're  glad  we've  got  three."  Hazel 
says,  "but,"  she  adds  jokingly.  "I'd  hate  to 
try  to  stretch  my  affections  among  many 
more  sticky  little  faces." 

Saturday  nights  the  Nelsons  often  have 
other  young  Mullan  parents  over  for  canasta, 
later  sit  talking  over  bowls  of  chili  about 
ways  to  revitalize  their  little  community. 

"A  lot  of  people  say  Mullan  is  dying." 
Bob  explains,  "but  a  lot  of  us  ex-GI's  who 
are  raising  families  here  aren't  ready  to  ad- 
mit it  without  a  fight.  We're  going  after  more 
modern  housing,  a  new  grammar  school,  bet- 
ter playgrounds,  a  new  library  and  a  new 
community  center." 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished, they  point  to  last  winter,  when  the 
postwar  crop  of  35  children  reached  kinder- 
garten age.  Refusing  to  accept  the  town  la- 
thers' explanation  that  there  was  neither 
space  nor  budget  available  for  a  kinder- 
garten, the  young  parents  of  the  Mullan 
P.  T.  A.  found  a  storeroom  in  the  basement  of 
the  grammar  school,  scrubbed  it  out,  reno- 
vated it  and  put  up  $6  a  month  each  for  the 
mother  who  volunteered  to  be  the  teacher. 
Hazel  and  Bob  would  like  to  see  Mullan's 
battered-looking  main  street  spruced  up 
and  transformed  into  a  decent  shopping 
center;  but  unlike  some  local  critics,  they 
believe  the  town  must  lift  its  face  without 
alienating  the  miners  who  on  Saturday  nights 
and  paydays  pack  the  string  of  local  beer 


Mow  the  (Nelsons  Spent 
Their  \lon<-\   Last  ^  ear 

Hull  Ve/sOll's  /km  tune*  l>\  the  slult\  lie 
icorks.  He  earns  around  $5000  a  year,  anil, 
income  tux  deductetl.  In-  counts  on  almul 
$4600  take-home.  (Saxophone  [/laying  <u 
dances  often  boosts  that  u  bit.)  Payments 
/or  car  in  1952  ($50  o  month)  oic  noli 
being  replaced  /"  piano  payments  ,  $211  ri 
month  I:  \etsons  bui  one  item  ot  ti  tune  on 
installment,  /ilun  us  little  overlap  <is  missible. 

lood  (eating  li-li  anil  wild 
game — ihcir  pel  economy  — 
holds  this  down).    ....    Sl.too 

House  (mortgage  payments)  100 

I  lilities 100 

Phone Tit 

Clothing  (ineludcs  Uol>\s 

work  clothes) tOO 

Furniture i.,o 

Health  (high  because  of  the 
new    bah)   anil  Bobby's 

illnesses) 100 

Recreation 2.VI 

Churches  and  charities     .    .  .">0 

Itool ,  -  and  magazines  .  .  .  <>."» 
Savings  (not  during  a  new- 

bab)   year!) 000 

Cleaner 73 

Car  (sias,  etc.) .too 

Car  (time  payments).    .    .    .  000 

I  nion  dues )(."> 

Insurance 2I."> 

Fuel 150 

Total    81638 


parlors,  playing  i  ards  in  the  ba<  I.  rooi 
Iheii  silver  dollars  on  the  bai 
Mini  i    an  an  indi  pendenl  bunch,"  Bob 
l  al  c  .ill  then  fun  awaj  and  tl 
work  in  Montana.  Then  where  will  we  be?" 
Neither  he  nor  I  lazel  worries  about   the 
efiei  i  ol  the  "whoop  it  up"  spirit  ol  the  bars 
on  their  children.  "  We  grew  up  with  them 
ourselves  and  it   didn't   hurt   us  a  bil ," 

WOH   Couples   like    the    WIm.hs    wllO     ,|,|,,hi 

see  the  inside  of  I :  ■    ■  there  are  dances 

al  the  Elks  Club  in  \\  allace,  square  dancing 
Saturday  nil  hi  al  the  minini  i  ompany's 
Morning  (  lub,  a  variety  ol  restaurants  and 
mo\  ii  hi  other  mining  town-,  of  the  t  oeui 
d'Alene  district.  In  summer  there  are  picnics 
and  camping  tups,  from  Novembei  until 
April  some  of  the  finest  skiing  in  the  nation 
on  the  nearby  Continental  Divide. 

Bob  still   has  trouble   holding  down    the 
number   of  community  projects    in    which 
his  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm constantly 
involve  him.  He  is 
secretary  and  shop 
steward  of  Ins  elec- 
tricians'   union,   an 
active    member    of 
the  Elks  Club,  a 
i  hartei    member  of 
the   Mullan   Sad 
Sacks,  a  local  vet- 
erans' organization. 
Popular    around 
town  because  of  his 
energj    and   conta- 
gious good  humor. 
Bob  kinds  it  hard  to 
I  urn  down  requests 
for  committee  work 
because     "if    you 
want   to  put   some- 
thing  over,   you've 
got  to  work  for  it." 
Hazel  admittedly 
cares  less  about  such 
outside  activities. 
She    enjoys    going 
out  once  a  week  to 
meetings    of    the 
Royal    Neighbors, 
an  insurance  lodge, 
and  the   Rebekahs, 
women's  branch  of 
the    Odd     Fellows, 
but     confides    that 
"half  the  fun  comes 
from  the  Cokes  with 
the  girls   afterward 
across   the    street." 
At  home.  Bob  likes  to  stretch  out  on  the 
sofa  with  a  man's  adventure  magazine  or  a 
novel  about  the  West    (his  favorite  lately: 
The    Big    Sky).    Hazel    frankly  admits  she 
hasn't  read  a  book  through  in  years.  "  I  get 
much   more  relaxation  and  pleasure  out  of 
my  sewing  and  it  sure  helps  hold  down  our 
clothing  bills." 

Their  clothes  money  ($300  last  year)  went 
mostly  for  Bob's  work  clothes,  his  one  good 
suit  and  the  woolen  snow  suits  the  children 
must  have  for  the  cold  Coeur  d'Alene  winters. 
Their  hopes  for  the  children  lie  beyond 
Mullan.  "Of  course  Bob  hopes  Bobby  will  be 
an  engineer,"  Hazel  says,  "and  I'd  like  Caro- 
lyn to  become  a  nurse.  We're  sure  Cheryl 
will  wind  up  in  show  business." 

Already  both  Bobby  and  Cheryl  have  seen 
more  of  the  country  than  Hazel  had  when 
she  married.  The  summer  he  bought  the 
Ford,  Bob  took  the  family  to  Texas  to  visit 
Hazel's  relatives,  drove  back  via  the  Grand 
CanyOn  and  West  Coast.  Just  before  Caro- 
lyn came.  Ha  .el  and  Bob  parked  the  kids 
with  their  grandparents  and  motored  through 
the  Canadian  Rockies  with  another  young 
couple.  Someday  they  hope  to  take  that 
long-delayed  honeymoon.  If  Hazel  has  her 
way,  they'll  stay  at  a  "big  hotel  where  there 
are  wonderful  things  to  eat,  dancing  every 
night,  and  no  fishing!"  But  she  scrimped  for 
five  months  to  buy  Bob  a  new  fishing  rod 
for  last  year's  Christmas. 

"I've  got  to  the  point,"  she  says  with 
quiet  pride,  "where  I  can't  imagine  what  life 
would  be  like  without  Bob  and  the  children." 
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r  w  VS  in  RING  the  Cliosin  reservoir  fighting.  Against  I  Company's 
hill  position,  Reds  were  attacking  in  regimental  strength.  The  lasl  ol 
Private  Caffcrata's  fire  team-mates  had  just  become  a  casualty,  leav- 
ing a  gap  in  the  defense  line.  If  the  eneinv  could  exploit  it.  the\  could 
smash  (lie  entire  perimeter. 

Exposing  himself  lo  devastating  fire.  Private  CafTcrata  maneuvered 
along  the  line.  Uone.  he  killed  fifteen  Chinese,  routed  the  re.*!,  and 
held  till  reinforcements  plugged  the  hole. 

The  Reds  Ml  again.  \  grenade  fell  into  a  gull\  full  of  wounded. 
Private  <  lafTeraia  hurled  ii  back,  saving  the  men  but  suffering  severe 
wounds.  Ignoring  intense  pain,  he  -till  fought  on  until  a  sniper  L'ol 
him. 

"II  we  reall)  vvanl  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  (  omniies."  ?avs 
Private  Cafferata.  now  retired  because  of  wound-,  "we've  mil  to  <jo 
all  out.  And  one  thing  all  of  us  at  home  can  do-  should  tin-  i-  invesl 
in  our  country's  Defense  Bonds.  Sure.  Bonds  are  oui  personal  savings 
lor  a  rain)  day.  But  they're  more  they're  muscle  behind  our  C.I.-' 
ba\  onets.  too! 


Now  E  Bonds  paj  3%!  Now.  im- 
proved Scries  E  Bonds  -tail  paying 
interest  after  6  months.  \ml  average 
,'.',  interest,  compounded  semi- 
annually when  held  to  maturit)  !  Uso. 
all  maturing  E  Bonds  aulomaticalh 
go  mi  earning  — at  the  new  rate  -foi 
1(1  more  years.  S18.75  can  pa)  back 
$33.67.  $37.50  pays  $67.34.  C 
on.  Todav.  start  investing  in  Series  E 


Bonds  through  the  Payroll  Savings 
Plan  where  von  work.  Eighl  million 
fellow  Americans  find  il  a  womlerfulb 
ea-\  «.ii  In  save  becau.-e  ii  m  - 
paj  check— you  can  sign  up  in  -avc 
a-  little  a-  a  i  ouplc  •>!  dollars  a  pa)  - 
day  !  If  )  oifre  -el  1  -cinplo)  eel.  a-k 
your  hanker  aboul   investing  in  t  .  S. 

-   E  Bonds  ihrough   thi 
nil'    I'.n ml-  \  ■  Month  Plan. 


Peace  is  for  the  strong!  lor  pence  and  prosperity 

stiri'  with  I  .  S.  Defense  Bonds! 


Th*    U.  S.  Government  a 

■■ '    . 
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Wash-Wear  tests  proved  Supercale' 
Stronger,  Longer-Lasting, 
Costs  less  to  launder! 


Such  bliss  .  .  .  when  this  satiny  softness 
soothes,  smooths,  every  bit  of  your  being! 
Blissful  Supereale  Sheets  have  been  doing 
this  so  long,  to  so  main  lucks  people,  the 
legend  of  their  loveliness  has  grown  and 
grown.  And  now  — add  to  this  luxury  a 
wonderful  success  story  of  thrift!  Tests 
proved  them  stronger  than  all  other  Types 
tested,  including  coarse-woven  muslins. 
Yes,  yon  pay  more  to  buy  then),  but  you're 
more  than  paid  hack  over  years  of  extra 
wear  because  Supercales  cost  less 
to  launder,  give  longer  service.  So  be 
thrifty,  buy  luxury ! 

See  Frosty  Tone*,  Blossom  Tone*,  Candy  Stripe*  sheets, 
too!  Like  the  traditional  white  Wamsutta  Sheets,  they're 
all  the  same  wonderful  Supercale  quality,  in  regular 
or  fitted  styles. 


1953  W.  M       ^Trademark 
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r-\  u ■percale 

SHEETS   AND   PILLOW  CASES      jj 


For  pamphlet,  "Save  with  Sjpercale," 

write  to:  Wamsutta  Mills,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Fried  lands,  rich  sauces,  duel, 
gravies  account  for  the  pronii- 
nenth  displayed  padding  in 
the  liohertscs    predict  snapshot. 


1  >ear  Helen  Fraley: 

When  our  August,  1952,  Journai  ar- 
rived, my  husband  (5'9"  tall,  200  pounds) 
was  just  finishing  Ins  third  sugar  dough- 
nut and  I  (170  pounds  and  only  5'3'a" 
tall)  was  sipping  my  second  sweet  soft 
drink.  We  looked  at  your  amazing  before- 
and-after  pictures,  read  your  story,  and 
then  said  to  ourselves,  "If  I  lelen  can  st  ick 
to  a  diet  long  enough  to  lose  160  pounds, 
we  can  stick  to  one  long  enough  to  lose  our 
excess  weight  loo."  Until  that  moment, 
the  closest  we  had  ever  come  to  dieting 
was  when  Arrel  would  occasionally  com- 
ment. "Mary,  you  really  must  reduce," 
and  I  would  answer.  "All  right,  fatty,  you 
start  first!"  But  that  August  afternoon 


we  shopped  for  the  foods  you  suggested 
foi  your  first  diet  dinner  and  that  evening 
the  Robertses'  reducing  race  was  on! 

At  the  start  of  our  diet  we  dialled  a 
graph  on  which  we  recorded  our  weight 
losses.  It  was  fun  to  watch  the  lines  drop, 
and  our  competition  over  the  graph  kept 
us  from  cheating  by  eating  extras.  In  live 
months  Arrel  lost  52  pounds  and  reduced 
his  waistline  from  37"  to  29".  I  weigh  120 
pounds,  my  waistline  measures  23"  and  I 
have  cut  my  dress  size  in  half  from  \H  to 
9!  We  are  very  proud  of  our  accomplish- 
ments    and  very  grateful  to  you' 

Mary  and  Arrki.  Roberts 

Sweetwater,  Texas 


\\ 


(Defer  ica 


Five  months  later.  102  pounds  lighter.  Man  and    trn 

years  off  their  ages  and  tii  <   waistlines. 
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11  eight  usualh 
drops  (/uickh  at  the 

slur!  nl  n  diet. 
Later  the  "going  down' 
is  more  gradual 
because  t  our  s,  stem 
is  getting  used 
to  bring  on  less- 
and  liking  it' 


I\  changing  our  waj  of  eating  we  have 
changed  our  wa\  of  life."  agree  the  attrac- 
tive young  couple  whose  pictures  von  see  on  thi- 
page.  I  have  lost  that  miserable  feeling  oi  in- 
feriorits  that  used  to  make  me  settle  for  staving 
at  home  in  a  shapeless  print  dress  and  pair  oi  old 
moccasins.  savsMarv.  \nd  I  havelost  a  caseol 
chronic  indigestion  which  kepi  me  feeling  low 
ami  cost  me  a  pretiv  pennv  in  doctor--  bills." 
adds  \rrel.  "  \-  a  result  oi  our  diet,  we  have  cut 
down  on  our  food  bills,  stepped  up  our  social  cir- 
culation, and  leel  like  the  ha|>|i\  fionevmooners 
we  were  seven  vears  ago.  Even  our  children  are 
blooming  under  the  influence  oi  healthier  eating 
habits!" 

following    is    Man    and     \rrel    Roberts'    own 
account   oi  their  successful  reducing  campaign: 


The  way  you  cook  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  way  you  look. 

The  quantities  remain  the  same,  hut 

the  calorie*  are  cut  in  third  in  this  "before  and  after" 

illustration  of  the  liohertses'  ueie  eating  plan. 

Before                                           Calories  ifter                                       Calories 

(  ream  ol  tomato  soup  o  soup,  clear 

Fried  chicken  (.'*  broiler  fried  in  batter)       250  Broiled  chicken         broiler                       l.'; 

Broccoli,  hollandaise  sauce                              1"S  Broccoli,  lemon  juice                                 .,; 

French-fried  potatoes  with  catchup                230  Parsley  potato,   'j  pat  butter  .               125 

Hot  buttered  rolls  (2)                                      320  Melba  toast  (2  sUces)                                 50 

Apple  pic  with  whipped  cream  (3  ■•"  sector   350  Freshapple         75 

Coffee,  cream  and  sugar  50  Black  coffee     

Total    1575  Total   475 


lii  our  prediel  da\  -  a  tast\   piece  i 
something  thai  sizzled  in  fat  "ii  tup  .,)  the  stove. 
ami  we  wouliln  i   have  recognized  a  potato  thai 
hailn  t  been  r  rench-iried  or  smotb        I  in  gravv. 
Vegetables  were  an  accessor)   : 
win-   served   in:   salads   were   u  !    unless 

the\  glistened  with  oil  and  Iruil  was  a  prettx 
centerpiece  to  admire  while  we  finished  our  sec- 
ond helping  ol  pudding  or  pie.  In  a  small  town  like 
ours  w  here  neighbors  drop  in  at  am  and  all 
to  '  sample'  vour  hospitality,  between-meals  eat 
ing  often  becomes  a  morning-to-midnighl  mara- 
thon which  i-  interrupted  twiceada\  for  lunch  or 
dinner. 

"The  awful   thing  about   it."   savs   \' 
that  a  husband  and  wife  who  grow   f; 
can  be  fooled  into  thinking  the\    loi 
shape  a  -  e\  er  because  In  compai 
they  dp!" 

I  he  dismal  da\  doe-  arrive.  "I  course,  when 
Mm  air  forced  In  face  the  humiliating  facl  that 
vou  don't  own  a  dress  that  isn  t  bursting  at  the 
-earn-,  a  belt  thai  has  enough  notches  to  go 
around,  or  a  shirt  with  a  collar  that  doesn't  choke. 
But  it  take-  a  lot  to  drum  "diet"  into  food-loving 
fatties  like  us-  especialh  when  there  i-  a  half- 
finished  eake  in  the  kitchen  that  "can';  go  to 
waste." 

Ashamed  ol  our  increasing  weight,  Arrel  and  I 
became  expert-  at   dodging   people  who    "knew 
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1  /.    It's  a  deodorant! 
2.,    It's  a  refreshing  body 
powder! 
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TALC 


Discover  this  wonderful  "two  in-one"  talc 
that  gives  all-day  deodorant  protection—  and, 
at  the  same  time,  keeps  skin  soft  and  smooth- 
fresh  as  April  Showers  —  all  over.  Family  size, 
50<S  plus  tax. 


CHERAMY 

PERFUMER 


smoothest 

riClG  fr£nuufck... 


aboard  GREYHOUNDS 

new  Highway  Traveler  bus 

with  Air-Suspension  Ride" 

There  are  no  metal  springs  in  this 
amazing  new  coach!  Rubber-nylon 
air  bellows  replace  conventional 
springs  ...  to  eliminate  road  shock 
and  vibration  .  .  .  giving  you  the 
smoothest  ride  on  any  highway,  any- 
where! Hundreds  of  Highway  Trav- 
eler Coaches  are  now  in  operation. 


G  R  EYHOUN D 


us  when,''  We  put  d own  on  friends— instead 
of  foods !  We  dreamed  up  convincing  excuses 
for  not  accepting  invitations  to  dances  and 
parties. 

We  were  "too  busy"  to  join  clubs  and 
civic  organizations.  On  visits  to  our  home 
town  we  sneaked  in  and  out  like  a  pair  of 
fugitives  to  avoid  hearing  anyone  except 
our  immediate  families  say,  "Isn't  it  too  bad 
Mary  and  Arrel  have  got  so  fat  ?  "  The  closest 
we  ever  got  to  active  sports  was  in  clearing 
off  a  picnic  ground.  It  took  us  a  long  time 
to  realize  we  weren't  hurting  anyone  except 
ourselves. 

(tut  of  tin'  Frying  Pan 
lit  la  tlif  llroiler 

We  believe  a  good  selection  of  foods  properly 
prepared  is  a  more  important  step  toward 
slimming  down  and  pepping  up  than  calorie 
counting  itself.  On  the  day  we  read  Helen 
Fraley's  story  we  simply  put  away  the  frying 
pan  and  opened  up  the  oven  and  the  broiler. 
We  pressure-cook,  steam,  broil,  boil  or  bake 
our  meats  and  vegetables  and  have  learned 
how  to  bring  out  (instead  of  bury)  their  more 
delicate  flavors.  Here  are  some  of  our  diet 
discoveries: 

Bouillon  tastes  brighter  when  it  has  been 
stirred  with  a  cinnamon  stick  or  when  there 
is  the  thinnest  slice  of  hard-cooked  egg  or 
lemon  or  orange  slice  floating  on  top.  An  egg 
poached  in  bouillon  instead  of  water  has  a 
brand-new  personality! 

A  dab  of  cottage  cheese  on  our  toast 
allows  us  to  save  butter  for  cooking  with 
vegetables.  We  mix  canned  mushrooms  with 
peas;  add  a  sprig  of  parsley  or  chopped  water 
cress  to  steamed  carrots;  cook  a  small  white 
onion  together  with  green  beans.  Caraway 
seeds  and  chopped  chives  flavor  our  cottage 
cheese  when  it  is  served  with  vegetables  — 
for  a  fruity  flavor  we  grate  orange  and/or 
lemon  rind  into  it  just  before  serving. 

We  often  use  canned  water-packed  fruits. 
but  other  times  we  drain  the  juice  from 
the  regular  canned  fruit  (the  children  drink 
it),  flavoring  the  fruit  with  a  few  drops  of 
almond  or  rum  extract. 

Lamb  chops  lightly  rubbed  with  lemon  or 
garnished  with  fresh  mint  take  on  a  tangy 
taste;  broiled  or  boiled  beef  is  at  its  best 
when  sparked  up  (sparingly)  with  soy 
sauce,  pepper  sauce  or  a  dash  of  Worcester- 
shire. 

A  raw-onion  ring  adds  zip  to  almost  any- 
thing from  chopped  steak  to  a  tossed  salad 
and  doesn't  cost  a  penny  in  calories. 

Our  kitchen  cupboards,  which  once  were 
stocked  with  ingredients  for  fat-making 
sauces,  have  taken  on  a  new  look  with  such 
no-calorie  flavor  inducers  as  celery  salt, 
garlic,  oregano,  rosemary,  vinegar,  paprika, 
horse-radish. 

We  prepare  ourselves  for  between-meal 
hunger  attacks  by  keeping  chilled  in  the 
refrigerator  such  delectable  dishes  as 
fresh  shrimp,  asparagus  stalks,  carrot  and 
celery  sticks,  cucumbers  dipped  in  vinegar. 
Summer-afternoon  thirsts  are  quenched 
with  tall  glasses  of  iced  tea  or  fresh  lemon- 
ade sprigged  with  mint  and  sweetened  with 
a  sugar  substitute;  chilled  tomato  juice  or 
prepared  low-calorie  soft  drinks  in  our  favor- 
ite flavors. 

During  our  diet,  we  determined  not  to  be 
martyrs  or  to  make  eating  a  chore.  If  we 
wanted  something  sweet,  we  took  angel  cake 
(2"  sector  — 100  calories)  instead  of  chocolate 
layer  (2"  sector— 400  calories!).  We  even 
popped  corn  and  ate  it  salted,  but  without 
butter. 

As  a  girl  who  loves  to  cook,  I  knew  I 
would  have  felt  frustrated  at  the  sight  of 
empty  cake  plates  and  pie  tins  in  my  kitchen. 
So  I  continued  to  whip  up  my  specialties  and 
when  they  were  finished  I  would  serve  them 
to  guests  or  give  them  to  our  friends  and 
neighbors,  saving  just  enough  at  home  for  the 
youngsters. 

Hoping  to  control  their  growing  appetites 
for  sweets,  however,  I  set  up  a  little  meal- 
time rule  for  them:  Fresh-fruit  desserts 
could  be  eaten  out-of-doors  while  they 
played,  whereas  other  desserts  must  be  had 
at  the  table.  As  a  result,  fruit  has  become  a 
favorite  with  the  little  folks !  Aside  from  this. 
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After  those  first  two  weeks  of  dieting,  when 
the  vision  of  an  opened  candy  box  would 
throw  us  into  a  tizzy  of  regret  about  our  re- 
ducing resolutions,  Arrel  and  I  discovered  we 
were  truly  enjoying  our  new  way  of  eating. 
Later,  when  we  had  reduced  approximately 
30  pounds  apiece,  we  decided  to  test  our 
tastes  just  for  fun.  For  the  occasion,  Arrel 
bought  a  big  batch  of  shrimp  and  I  served  it 
(a  la  the  old  days)  fried,  along  with  generous 
helpings  of  French-fried  potatoes  and  fried 
onion  rings.  We  actually  couldn't  get  through 
the  meal. 

1 1  has  been  seven  months  since  we  stopped 
dieting— but  neither  of  us  has  gained  a  pound ! 
This  is  lovely  proof  that  our  new-found 
pleasure  in  simply  prepared  foods  will  con- 
tinue to  reward  us  around  the  clock— as  well 
as  around  the  waistline! 

This  is  the  Way 

ili«'  IIoIhtIm'*  Kill 

<  .7    In  !>•''>  I  It'll!"  > 

Firs!  Hay 

Breakfast  Calories 

Chilled  honeydew  melon  with 

white  grapes  75 

Poached  egg  on  toast  150 

Coffee 

Total  225 

Luncheon 
Mixed  vegetable  salad  with  cottage- 
cheese  dressing*  (large  serving) .  75 
Melba  toast  (2  slices)  50 

Lemon  gelatin 75 

Vanilla  wafers  (2).  .10 

Skim  milk  (8-oz.  glass)  85 

Total  295 
Dinner 

Broiled  sirloin  steak  275 

Asparagus,  lemon  juice  25 

Baked  potato,  with  '  •_>  pat  butter  125 

Fruit  salad  (banana,  apple,  orange)  .       100 
Iced  coffee  or  tea 

Total  525 


Any  Time  During  Day 
Skim  milk  (8-oz.  glass) .  85 

Fresh  fruit  (1  piece)     (approximate).       100 

Total   185 

I  mill  iiilnrii-H  fur  iliiu.    I 'J.'HI 

n<m-oii«I  Hay 

Breakfast  Calories 

Half  grapefruit    50 

Boiled  egg 75 

Toast  (1  slice)    75 

Coffee  

Total  200 

Luncheon 

Tomato-bacon-and-lettuce  sandwich 
on  whole-wheat  toast  (2  slices 
crisp  bacon) 300 

Vanilla  custard  ( •  ■>  cup) 130 

Coffee 


Dinner 

Broiled  fillet  of  sole,  lemon  and 
parsley 

String  beans 

Cauliflower  (sprinkled  sparingly 
with  cheese) 

Mixed  green  salad   

Chilled  cantaloupe  (',)    

Iced  coffee  or  tea 


Tota 
Any  Time  During  Day 

Skim  milk  (8-oz.  glass) 

Fresh  fruit  ( 1  piece)     (approximate) . , 

Tota 

Tuliil  rulurivs  fur  llait.   1111.1 


Third  Hay 

Breakfast 

Orange  juice  (4  oz. ) 

Ready-to-eat  cereal  with  berries, 

skim  milk 
Coffee 


Cal. 


Tota1 195 


SO 
25 

30 
25 
50 

180 


85 
00 

85 
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50 


45 
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Luncheon 

Vegetable  soup 

Egg  deviled  with  mustard,  chopped 
onion,  chives 

Tomato- water-cress-and -lettuce 

salad    with    cottage-cheese       i 
dressing*  75 


Toast  (1  slice)    . 
Iced  tea  with  lemon  . 

Tola 

Dinner 

Broiled  lamb  chops  (2) ' 

Green  peas  and  mushrooms 

Pickled  beets  

Pear    salad    with    cottage-cheese 

dressing**    ' 

Angel  cake  (2"  sector) 

Coffee .  ' 


Tota 


75 


{50 


>60 

75 
25 

50 
100 

iio 


Any  Time  During  Day 
Skim  milk  (8-oz.  glass) .  . 
^7z     Fresh  fruit  ( 1  piece  1     (approximate).    ' 

Tota 


100 
185 


Till  ill  ralurii's  fur  iliiu.    I'J'JI, 
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*Cottage-Cheese  Diet  Dressinc 
for  Vegetable  Salads 
To  !  2  cup  creamed  cottage  cheese  ; 
teaspoon  caraway  seeds,  ]4  teaspoon  s 
teaspoon  minced  chives  or  scallion  tops, 
of  pepper  and  dash  of  paprika  and,  if  yo; 
the  flavor  of  garlic,  >4  teaspoon  garlic 
Add  1  teaspoon  lemon  juice  and  3  to  4  t 
spoons  buttermilk  or  skim  milk,  depei 
upon  the  consistency  you  like.  By  us 
little  less  milk  it  makes  a  good  dip  for 
vegetables  such  as  carrot  sticks  and  c 
stalks. 
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**Cottage-Cheese  Diet  Dressin 
for  Fruit  Salads 

To  !  2  cup  creamed  cottage  cheese  a<  i 
teaspoon  grated  orange  rind  and  thin  w  h  3 
to  4  tablespoons  of  fruit  juice.  Chopped  int 
is  a  nice  addition  with  fruits  such  as  01  lge 


Total  430     and  pineapple. 


Till    IIAHY  OF    I  UK  FAMILY 

(Continued  from  Page  85) 


take  the  consequences  of  his  acts  that  the 
first  youngsters  in  the  family  received.  Let 
justice,  not  favoritism,  be  the  rule  in  settling 
family  disputes.  There  need  be  no  bars  when 
it  comes  to  helping  him  develop  his  interests 
and  talents.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  being  the  last  in  the  family  series,  for  the 
youngster  often  profits  from  the  example 
and  encouragement  of  "big  brother"  or  "big 
sister,"  where  parents  have  been  careful  not 
to  arouse  resentment  through  favoritism. 

But  no  giving  in  to  whims !  No  stretching 
out  the  period  of  dependence  simply  because 
one  so  hates  to  see  the  last  baby  grow  up. 
For  the   family  that  makes  a  practice  of 


indulging  its  "baby  "  often  finds  this  a 
very  hard  to  break.  And  the  "baby"  w 
harmed  in  the  end. 

I  believe  parents  who  realize  they  are  ■ 
their  youngest  child  an  injustice  by  k& 
him  a  baby  will  not  find  it  too  hard  to  s 
a  bit  in  their  attitude  and  be  less  indu 
in  ways  that  hurt.  Does  this  mean 
must  love  him  less?  Quite  the  contrary 
love  him  the  way  you  do  the  other  chil' 
the  way  you  would  love  him  if  he  had 
the  eldest  instead  of  the  youngest.  Tl 
the  way  you  can  give  him  all  the  adva 
of  being  the  baby  of  the  family,  withou 
of  the  possible  disadvantages.        the 
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GIVE  IS  THIS  l».\Y 

((  ontinueit  from  I ' 


|oUCj  •■  ^  ,,n  oughtn't  in  k-l  Carol  affect 
man  ied  Lo  me,  Johnnj 

Ii  n!\   "i  othei    rea  .mis."  he 

rjmlj    ■  \\  ii.H  n  .ill  ,  ome    down  Lo 
,,'!  ii,  you  up  in  uncertainty 

o     o       without  in. in  \  in  '  mi    you 

ill    mi     'i in  '  "."i"  J  ,"  she  said. 

tiedi  .nil'"  lv.  as  he  had  said. 
,  watci  swirled  loudei  in  Hie  silent  e, 

m  pas!  them,  alwaj    a  raj  and    

nnj  moved  in  I   Hei  aught  hei  again  it 
hi  and  hard.  He  nicked  her  a  little, 
l,|1U;  lu  i    "  I  'in  '  i.i  v  to  marry  you,  you 
ih. ii,  I  iin.ili  So  all  the  time  1  'in  fight- 
Iwool  iis  But     1  won't  do  it.  All  the 
I,,,    is  tear  us  up  again.  I  )on't  let 's 
i  time  we've  gol 
dlinny."  ihe  aid,  "Johnny 
hen  they  walked  on  presently  toward 
didn't  talk  at  all.  But  it  was  a 
ilem  e,  this  lime;  they  were  together 
I  Ik  v  passed  the  first  houses,  the  ev< 
almost  done    rhej  saw  |  >inah's  street 
id,  and  walked  slower. 

could  gel  some  coffee  at  the  corner." 
.nd. 
Yes,"  Dinah  agreed  eagerly, 
ifteen  minutes  of  reprieve.   The  diner 
ind  bright ;  it  gave  them  another 
,    anothei  thing  to  do  together,  before 
cod  night    klieu  coffee  sat  on  the 
te  table,  untasted. 

Hi,"  said  Hal  Roberts,  stopping  beside 
n.  His  blue  spoil  shirt  looked  young 
de  Johnny's  uniform,  though  Hal  had 
a  away  to  war  and  back  again. 
Hi,"  said  Dinah  and  Johnny. 
You  two  made  up  your  minds?"  Hal  in- 
red,  dropping  into  a  seat  at  the  table.  He 
i  the  only  one  who  knew  how  things  were 
h  them. 

'I've  made  up  Dinah's  mind."  Johnny 
arked.  "I  say  that  hopefully." 
'You  mean  you  talked  me  down."  Dinah 
orted. 

ii  looked  across  at  the  two  men.  and 
\  looked  back  at  her.  with  that  kindly 
erant  glance  they  always  assumed  to 
use  her.  They  didn't  seem  alike.  Jphrmy 
th  his  sun-whitened  blond  hair  and  eye- 
iws,  his  lean  quick  strength;  Hal  so  dark, 
th  a  thick  compact  look  across  the  shoul- 
rs.  But  they  always  fell  into  step  quickly 
jether. 

"Stubborn,  isn't  she?"  Johnny  said. 
"Mind  like  a  mule."  Hal  agreed. 
They  smiled  at  her  affectionately.  Under 
e   table,    Johnny's    knee    moved    firmly 


against   hers  and 

/  hen   omebody  else  did  that,  she  i 

bui  with  Johnny  ii  was  right 

"It's  my  business,  too,  if  I  want   Lo  gel 
in. a  i  ied,"    she      aid     i  uefully      "<  > 
Johnny,  ol  course." 

Johnny's  lace  sobered  in  a  Hash   "A  man's 
a  fool  if  he  marries  a  girl  with  no 
in  give  her.  II  he  cares  anythin 
thai  is." 

"  M.i\  be  all  the  light  ing  w  ill 
I  )inah  began. 

But  Hal  cut  in.  "Johnny  doesn't  mean  just 
that  he's  in  the  Army,  I  >inah.  It 's  more  than 
that.  None  of  us  can  see  ahead  It's  like  a 
ground  fog  settled  down  in  I  rout  of  us." 

"  It  there's  pea,  ,  "  she  said. 

Sii  what  kind  of  peace  will  we  have?" 
Hal  wanted  to  know.  "It  isn't  the  waj  it  was 
in  the  last  war.  when  guys  went  into  the 
service,  and  expected  Lo  come  back  and  (ind 
the  same  kind  of  life  waiting  for  them  Do 
you  see  me  starting  out  in  architecture,  the 
waj  I  always  was  going  Lo  do  '"  lie  grinned 
at  her  wryly.  "No,  I've  gol  a  nice  padded 
job  in  an  office,  and  I  may  not  save  much 
aliei  taxes,  bui  when  I'm  sixty  I'll  have  a 
pension." 

She  moved  her  shoulders  uncomfortably. 
"  You  don't  have  lo  do  that ." 

"There's  plenty  more  like  me,"  Hal  said 
grimly.  "Trying  to  play  sale  when  nothing 
is  sale.  Because  we  see  which  wa\  a  lot  ol 
winds  are  blowing." 

Johnny  nodded  at  her  slowly.  "So  1  serve 
my  hitch  in  the  Army,  and  then  1  have  to 
(ind  a  nice  sale  job.  and  then  1  have  lo  get 
started  in  the  job.  D'you  think  I'd  marry 
you  and  leave  you  on  a  shelf  while  all  thai  is 
going  on? " 

"I'd  like  it.  Any  old  shell  would  do." 

"You're  talking  like  a  kid,"  Johnny  told 
her  softly. 

"  I  '11  take  myself  off,"  1  lal  said,  rising  "  1 
notice  neither  of  you  is  begging  me  lo  slay." 

When  he  was  gone,  Ihe  t wool  them  settled 
back,  looking  at  each  other.  Their  personal 
mood  closed  over  again,  where  Hal  had 
broken  it. 

"Don't  move  your  head."  Johnny  said 
quietly.  "I'm  memorizing  you.  You've  got 
sunlight  in  your  hair." 

"At  midnight?"  Dinah  smiled  at  him, 
holding  her  head  still. 

"Any  lime.  When  I'm  not  with  you,  I 
keep  telling  myself  1  must  be  exaggerating 
your  hair." 

"Do  you  exaggerate  my  freckles/" 
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'Therewith  ben  twenty -minute  delay.  Her  heirloom  lure  has  given  way.' 
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rLikc  Marge  Champion,  you,  too, 

can  make  any  rneal  a  gala  occasion. 


says  \  \M  A    PRENTISS,  Director  of 
Westmorland  Sterling's  Advisor)   Service 

"Even  when  breakfasting  alone  in  ihcir  Beverly  Hills 
home.  Marge  and  Gower  Champion  enjoy  little  lou 
thai  make  the  meal  a  gay  occasion.  You  can  do  the  same 
things,  easily.  Here's  how: 

"Scallop  the  skin,   add   a   cherry,   and   your  grapefruit 
becomes  something  special.  So  does  your  toast,  when 
set  it   up   in  a   handsome   holder.   And   it's   no   trick   at    all 
to  make-  cereal  more  uniting     just  perk  it  up  with  your 
favorite  fruit. 

"But    most    important   is  your  table-setting.   Marge 

Champion    centers    her    table    arrangements    around    her 
lovely  solid  sterling  pattern     Westmorland's  Georgt 
Martha.    The  effect  is  beautiful — the  same  effect  you  can 
achieve  in  your  own  table  settings." 

Get  the  Sterling  of  the  Stars 
for  as  little  as  $2  a  week! 


WESTMORLAND'S  John  and  Priscilla 

—  the  choice  ol  Ann  Blyth 

WESTMORLAND'S  Milburn  Rose 

—  Ihe  choice  of  Vera  Ellen 


WESTMORLAND'S  Lady  Hilton 
—  the  choice  ol  Janet  Leigh 


WESTMORLAND'S  Enchanting  Orchid 
—  the  choice  of  Debbie  Reynolds 


You  Save  money  .  .  .  acquire  your  sterling   soonei   through 
the  benefits  of  Westmorland's  popular  Nancy  Prentiss  Society. 

And    remember,    your    Westmorland    is    wlid   sterling.    Your 
pattern   will   never  be  discontinued,   never  go  out  ol 

Ask   for   private   showing.    In    your   own    home,    at 
convenience,  sec-  all  the  lovely  Westmorland  patterns.   Call 
your   nearest   Westmorland   adviser   listed    in   yellow  section 
of  your   phone   book.    If  not    listed,    mail   coupon.    Th 
no  obligation.  Do  it  today. 


WESTMORLAND'S 
George  and  Martha  — 
the  pattern  chosen  by 

Marge  Champion 

Truly  Anient  an,  this 
lovely  pattern  was  in- 
spired i       Ml 

1  ii-ul  Lie 

and  Martha  \\  ashington. 
massive  appear- 
ance   with    graceful    ele- 

I    hose      i| 

n-i     as     you     would      bf 
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Westmorland  Sterling,  Dept.  SP51 

New  Kensington,  Pa. 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  Nancy  Prentiss  Society  and 

see  the  Westmorland  patterns.  Please  call  me  foran  appointment. 


Name  (.Print >_ 
Address 


City_ 


.State. 


Phone. 
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iugust,  I' 


cotton    pull- 
ovei     hirt,  pat.  shoul- 

,,,  s,  69c  to 
80c  2-way  stretch 
parity,  covered  elastic 
waist, 2  to  s,  V)cto75c. 
Ti  en  .it    sizes  to  SI 

i  k  T-vlnrt  reinforced 
with  nylon.  2  to  8.  69i   "    N> 

waist,   cuff-le.a  hrief, 
5')c   to  Si     Larger 
sizi  ,  to  $1  25 

Doeskin"    2-piece 
Blue,    maize,    pink, 
lint    Birth  to  18  mos 


Reg.  T.M.  U.S.  Pot.  Off 


Shrink  Resistant  for  Comfortable  Fit 


Ask  for  GIBBS  Infants'.  Children's,  Teen  and  College-Age  Sizes 
GIBBS  UNDERWEAR  CO.,  Empin  Start  Bid?..,  New  York  1.  NY   .  Philadelphia  U,  Pa. 


i  one  that  is 

i    ■  .  mod  to  close  up. 

I  >',(•)  ,.!..    i  h:  panic  came  back 

coldly.  <  in.    :  .  venmg,  two  more  days. 

"Easy,"  Join  1113  said  gently,  watching  her. 
"Take  it  easy." 

Outside,  they  walked  slowly,  but  they 
kept  on  going  toward  her  house  just  the 
same.  Johnny's  mother  would  be  waiting  up 
for  him.  Dinah  told  herself.  Il  wasn't  fair 
to  keep  him  any  longer. 

"Are  you  doing  things  with  your  mother 
tomorrow,  Johnny?"  she  asked,  as  they 
reached  her  front  path. 

"She'll  expect  me  to  stick  around."  he 
answered.  "Maybe  you'd  come  over.  And 
tomoirow  night  is  ours." 

"  I  '11  stop  by  for  a  while  tomorrow.  But 
your  mother  would  rather  have  you  to  her- 
self, Johnny.  It  isn't  as  if  we  were  — 

married,"  Johnny  finished.  "No. 
Lots  of  things  aren't.  I  can't  even  kiss  you 
as  if  we  were  married." 

He  kissed  her  then,  slowly,  so  excitement 
slipped  its  guard  and  whirled  in  her  blindly. 
They  clung  for  a  sudden  desperate  moment. 
and  then  Johnny  moved  away. 

"Like  that,"  he  said.  "I  have  to  stop  too 
soon.  Tomorrow,  Dinah." 

"Tomorrow.  Johnny,  "she said.  It  sounded 
better  than  "Good-by." 

She  went  up  to  her  room,  but  her  mind 
was  back  with  Johnny,  going  along  the 
familiar  streets  to  his  house.  At  least  she 
knew  where  he  was  walking,  now. 

There  must  be  some  way  she  could  make 
him  listen  to  her.  They  could  run  away  and 
get  married,  there  was  time  still.  Tomorrow 
night  But  talking  wouldn't  do  it;  she 

had  tried  that  and  failed.  She  could  see 
what  he  meant,  about  not  being  able  to  give 
her  security.  It  wasn't  just  being  in  the 
Army,  as  Hal  had  said;  it  was  knowing  that 


he  couldn't  plan  ahead.  Only— she  want 
another  kind  of  security:  belonging  to  hi 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  day  when  she  wol 
on  Saturday.  But  what  she  saw,  looking  c 
the  window,  was  the  street  that  led  I 
Johnny's  house.  He  goes  tomorrow,  5 
thought,  with  a  clamping  tightness  arou 
her  heart.  Now  she  was  looking  into  torn, 
row,  with  no  day  in  between.  She  glanced 
her  watch,  with  that  feeling  of  time  slippi 
by  under  her  feet. 

All  that  day,  wherever  she  went,  she  k( 
seeing  clocks.  She  had  never  known  beft 
that  there  was  a  clock  in  the  grocery  sto 
The  clock  in  her  own  kitchen  was  ft 
minutes  fast,  and  she  set  it  back.  While  s 
ate  lunch  with  her  mother  and  father,  t 
clock  on  the  sideboard  ticked  so  loudly  > 
wondered  why  no  one  mentioned  it. 

"Are  you  seeing  Johnny?"  her  mot! 
asked. 

"Tonight.  Maybe  this  afternoon,"  Dirt 
said.  i 

"It's  a  tough  time  for  kids,"  her  fat?, 
said.  He  didn't  look  at  her  closely,  ari 
neither  did  her  mother.  She  was  grate* 
for  that. 

Johnny  phoned.  "You  corning  over?"  ' 

"Yes.  Johnny." 

"Love  me?" 

"Yes— yes,  Johnny." 

"I  can  use  it,  Dinah." 

She  dressed  carefully  to  go  to  Johnn. 
house,  the  way  she  did  for  a  party,  thou 
she  put  on  a  sweater  and  skirt.  It  wa? 
matter  of  brushing  her  hair  a  long  time,' 
slow  work  with  the  lipstick,  and  a  long  fat- 
ness of  perfume.  The  sweater  was  leaf-gre^ 
and  right  for  her  fair  hair.  Also,  a  sweai 
looked  like  any  other  day.  as  if  she  w4 
going  on  seeing  Johnny  forever. 

Johnny  and  his  mother  and  Carol  were  J 
the  garden.  Johnny  was  digging  a  flower  bt 
He  leaned  on  the  shovel,  and  watched  her ; 
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THIS  ISA 

VWCHBIRD 

WATCHING- 


THIS  IS  A 

Furniture  m^ssfr 


This  is  a 
WATcHBiRD 

WATCHING  A 
FURNITURE  MESSEP^ 


It  if  Jlunrii  l.i-iit 

ruiliSlTURE  viesskks  can  certainly  wreck  a  house, 
just  by  being  careless  and  thoughtless.  This  Furni- 
ture Messer  just  came  in  from  the  mud  outside  and 
plopped  its  feel  right  up  on  the  sofa.  If  it  has  any 
brains  at  all.  which  is  pretty  doubtful,  you  would 
think  it  would  use  them  once  in  a  while  and  slop 
being  a   Furniture  Messer. 

wer^ou*  fURNlIURE   MESSER  this  month? 
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.  s  across  the  lawn  I  hej  didn'l  saj 
I   c  and  Johnny.  They  looked  al  each 

I  ie  and  sil  down,  I  >inah,"  said 
I  1  molhei   She  smiled  al  I  )inah,  push 

■     i.i\  hair  hack  nervously.  There  was 
I  Welcome  in  I  he  smile, 
h   11    wasn't    strange    Lhat    Johnny'9 

I  wanted  him  to  herself,  I  )inah  Ihoughl 
I  lost    her   husband   and   probably 
I    •(•  She  was  dome,  a  rood  job  to  be  so 

<  ie  and  talk  to  me,"  Carol  said,  mov 

I,  nake  1 m  foi   1  )inah  on  the  bench. 

•  (  ved  slowlj .  i  aul  iously  "  fwo  weeks 
■r  ■.  \\  li\   do   I   have  to  have  a  lazy 

I  ,i-  things  going  alone  slowly,"  Dinah 
I    it   looked  al   Johnny,  and  si  ill  (hey 

I  ipeak.  lie  siood  motionless,  always 

II  ic  hei 

'  I  spoke  Iiit  lulls.  "It  isn't  fair.  1  have 
trough  this  alone.  Johnny  and  mom 
.■I  to  me,  but  it  isn't  the  same." 
I  now  Dinah  couldn't  look  at  Johnny, 
thought  of  that,  too,  that  she  might 
alone  with  a  child?  She  looked  at 
istead.  She  looked  curiously  defense- 
ting  there,  waiting. 

it'll  be  all  right,  Carol."  Johnny's 
told  her.  She  always  had  a  warmth 
face   for  Carol,   in  spile  of  Carol's 

and  complaining. 

cm/liI  look  at  me  like  thai,  if  I  were  her 

w-in-law,   I  >inah   thought.    //  /  nrre 

9  have  hi  1  grandchild. 
I  sat   talking  aimlessly,   mostly   with 
j  And  Johnny  stood  listening.  When 

e  to  go,  he  walked  beside  hei 

an't  talk  to  you.  there  with  them, 

"  he  said. 

I  can't    say    the    real    things,    that's 

Dinah  answered. 

.anted  you  to  be  there." 

mow.  There's  tonight,  Johnny." 

I,"  he  said.   "There's  tonight."  His 

leld  her  shoulder,  moving  a  little,  as  it 

re  getting  the   feel  of  her  into  his 

1. 

went  home,  and  even  there  with  her 
is  she  was  alone.  It  would  be  that  waj 
snow,  unless  Johnny  married  her.  She 

D  romantic  haze  about  marriage.  But 
«w  that  if  she  were  married  to  Johnny. 

he  went  away,  she  would  not  be  alone 
S  way—  he  didn't  truly  belong  to  her. 
way  — he  didn't  trust  her  enough,  lie 

trust  the  future,  he  didn't  build  any- 
firm  for  her  to  hold  to.  They  were  two 
ite  people,  in  love. 

s  she  being  selfish,  wanting  the  mar- 
so  much?   But   Johnny   had   made  it 

how  much  he  wanted  it  also.  He  was 
ig  back,  for  her.  11  she  showed  him  to- 
how  much  she  needed  him  ...  if  she  let 
!  locks  she  had  set  on  her  emotion  - 
;ps  he  would  see  that  love  was  more 
tant  than  planned  security, 
it  night  they  drove  out  the  west  road. 
:  they  had  started  so  many  dates. 
I  put  her  hand  inside  his  arm.  waiting 
«  tightening  of  muscles  under  the  firm 

Sometimes  his  uniform  made  him 
set  apart  from  her. 

Y  did  things  for  the  last  time  that 
.  without  ever  mentioning  that  it  was 
1st  time.  They  stopped  for  limeade  on 
Race  of  the  country  club.  They  stopped 
i  picnic  ground,  and  rode  three  times 
e  merry-go-round.  And  they  had  din- 
:  Valley  Inn.  at  the  table  in  the  corner 
:  she  had  promised  to  marry  him. 
>meday,  at  this  table,  we'll  set  the 
'  Johnny  said 

his  is -tonight.  Don't  look  ahead." 
ou're  lovely,"  he  said.  "There  are  little 
e  flames  in  your  eyes." 
s  smiled  at  him.  She  turned  her  hand  in 
3  their  palms  were  flat  tight  together, 
ve  loved  you  for  three  years,"  he  told 
'That's  such  a  little  time.  Why  didn't 
w  you  sooner?" 

ou    did    my    arithmetic    problems    in 
school,"  she  reminded  him. 
es,  but  I  didn't  know  you,"  he  answered. 
till    that    night    at    the    high-school 
.  You  danced  with  me— and  electricity 


lei  loo,,  .ill  ov.i  the  place  Nothing  like  thai 
had  1  vei  happened  to 

"  Vou  were  awfully  calm  about  it,"  I  >inah 
told  him.  "  You  looked  al  me,  and  said  \\( 
01    D<    "    \nd    I  had  to  lau  1  i  knew 

I  fell  it  too  " 

It  was  safer,  kx)l  ing  bai  I  I'.ut  n  didn't 
last. 

"  Is  there  anybody  you  should  see  to- 
rn   I  1   '"  she  asked  hi 

"You 

"  I  >o  you  want  to  go  anyplace  S|>ei  tal  after 
dinner? " 

".lusi  drift,"  he  said.  "How  aboul 

"Me  too  " 

So  aftei  dinnei  the)  drifted,  up  one  road 
and  down  another,  ;oing  nowhere,  going 
anywhere 

She  laj  at  ro  the  seal  with  her  head 
against  Ins  shoulder,  hei  feel  cm  led  under 
hi  1  U  henever  the  panic  tightened  coldly  in 
her.  she  moved  her  face  against  his  shoulder. 
Hi     here     it's  all  right     he's  here. 

They  parked  in  then  spec  ial  place,  on  a 
lull  above  the  lake,  lie  reached  foi  hei 
slowly,  gently.  But  she  turned  to  him  with 
a  sudden  tierce  gladness.  This  time  she 
wasn't  holding  back.  She  had  tried  all  these 
months  to  help  him  with  her  own  control. 
Now  she  could  let  go.  They'd  have  the  truth 
of  what  they  felt  between  them. 

"Dinah  "  he  said. 

And  then  they  were  locked  together, 
tighter  and  tighter.  He  was  kissing  her,  nol 
stopping,  and  she  closed  hei  eyes  and  let  the 
gladness  Hood  ovei  her,  and  take  her  on  in 
a   quickening   current.    They    were   lost    in 


You  can't  have  a  horse  that  will 
run  fast  but  won't  want  grass. 

-CHINESE    PROVERB 


darkness,  and  every  touch  sent  them  burn- 
ing on  for  more. 

Look  out.  she  thought,  through  the  pound- 
ing breathless  darkness.  This  is  too  fast. 

"Dearest  "  he  said. 

His  hands  were  loving  her.  and  she  lifted 
to  meet  them.  Now  at  last  she  could  answer 
with  the  truth.  This  was  Johnny,  and  every- 
thing was  right,  with  Johnny. 

Look  out,  she  thought  again  more  sharply, 
as  if  a  warning  light  Hashed  in  the  dark.  As 
if  the  current  whirled  her  out  to  sea,  and  she 
were  passing  the  lights  that  marked  the 
harbor.  And  after  the  last  light,  there  would 
be  no  turning  back. 

Johnny  gripped  her  arms  abruptly,  set- 
ting her  away  from  him.  His  voice  was  un- 
familiar when  he  spoke.  "You're  not  much 
help,  Dinah     you're  wonderful,  Dinah 

"  I  thought     if  you  knew  how  I  felt 
she  whispered.  "How  I  really  fell  - 

"Not  tonight;  I  can't  take  it  tonight." 

She  thrust  through  her  pride,  and  through 
a  wave  of  shyness.  "Johnny  don't  leave  me 
with  nothing.  We  can  get  married  tonight, 
that  place  Carl  and  Elsa  went  to  when  they 
ran  away.  Tonight.  Johnny 

Tension  hummed  and  stretched  between 
them  till  she  thought  she  couldn't  bear  it. 
His  hands  tightened  down  on  her  till  they 
hurt  against  the  bone. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do  to  me?"  he 
demanded  wildly.  "Do  you  think  I  like 
refusing  the  one  thing  I  want?"  He  turned 
sharply  away,  pulling  his  hands  back  from 
her.  "Don't  ask  me  again,  Dinah.  I  've  seen 
the  wives  living  in  pigpens  around  camp. 
I've  seen  them  walking  blankly  along  the 
street  after  their  husbands  have  gone.  I  've 
seen  guys  trying  to  find  work  when  they 
came  back,  and  getting  trapped  in  a  lousy 
job  where  they'll  never  be  able  to  give  their 
families  a  decent  life.  I  won't  do  it.  Dinah.  I 
won't  marry  you  till  I  can  take  care  of  you." 

She  leaned  back  wearily,  and  now  she  hurt 
for  his  hurt.  "I  won't  ask  you  again, 
Johnny."  she  said. 

He  pulled  her  against  his  shoulder,  his 
arm  around  her.  They  sat  there  side  by  side, 
looking  down  where  the  stars  splintered  in 
the  lake. 


Vftei  .1  whik 

Dinah 

That  nighl 

lid    wh(  M      In      J.  pi 

wandei  inn  through  .1  field  1  1  tall  it 

ibovc  hei  head,  and  m  hing 

i"i   lohnnj       In  could  hear  him  somewhere 
ahead,  but  she  could  nevei  rea<  h  hin 
she  woke,  and  it  was  the  la  1  day, 

•  m  io  church  with  hei  parent 
watched  |ohnn>  \  shining  head,  1  I'  ai 
the  blue  and  crimson  ol  stained  1  l.i       Taki 
ma  oi  him.  she  said  silenlly  over  and  over 

Alter  the  servile,   she  stood   loi    .1   niomrnl 

with  Johnny  and  his  mol  1 

"I'll  be  over  this  afternoon,"  Johni 
hei    !l,-  grinned  at  her  helpless]',,  because 
once  again  then-  was  nol  h 

1 11  .vi    afternoon    she    walked    aloi 
shaded  street  with  Johnny.  People  they  met 
were  divided  in  two  croups:  the  on 

thai  Johnny  wa  0  she  hated 

them  for  theii  stupidity;  and  the  oni 
remembered  he  was  going,  so  she  hated  them 
lot  rubbing  salt  under  her  skin. 

She  looked  at  her  watch  and  the  tension 
in  her  coiled  tighter.  He  would  leave  al  nine- 
thirty.  Six  hours  and  twenty  minutes  left. 

"How  long     how  long  can  you  sta. 
me  this  afternoon?"  she  asked  him. 

"1  don't  know  exactly."  he  said,  "t  ami 
isn't  so  well  today.  And  the  way  mom  looks, 
she's  strung  up  so  the  wires'll  start  snapping 
any  time.  1  ought  to  go  home,  but 

"Co  along  now.  Johnny."  she  made  her- 
self say.  "I'm  going  to  the  tram  with  you 
tonight." 

He  left  her  at  her  front  path,  where  they 
had  said  good  night  after  so  many  dates, 
between  the  green  ramparts  of  the  hedge. 

He  would  come  by  for  her  at  nine,  he'd 
said.  They  would  have  half  an  hour  then. 
What  could  you  do  with  half  an  hour  sliding 
away  between  your  fingers?  He  was  |  1 
persuade  his  mother  not  to  go  to  the  station. 
Just  the  two  of  them,  with  half  an  hour,  and 
then  the  train. 

Dinah  wandered  into  the  house,  with  a 
dazed  feeling  of  unreality.  She  couldn't  get 
a  deep  breath,  and  her  hands  felt  stiff  and 
slow.  Her  mother  came  into  the  hall,  crisp  and 
cool  in  her  thin  gray  dress,  but  her  lace  was 
smudged  with  worry.  She  started  to  speak 
to  Dinah,  looked  at  her,  and  stopped. 

"It's  all  right,"  Dinah  said.  "I  just  don't 
want  to  talk  about  it." 

"Whatever  you  want."  her  mother  said 
"Whaterer  you  want.  Dinah." 

But  it  wasn't  a  bicycle  or  a  parts  dress, 
this  time.  She  had  the  kind  of  parents  who 
tried  to  give  her  everything  they  could;  but 
they  couldn't  give  her  this.  It  was  a  tough 
time  for  parents,  too.  but  right  now  she 
couldn't  stop  to  think  of  them. 

She  went  upstairs  to  her  own  room,  where 
she  always  had  gone  when  she  was  in  trouble. 
She  shut  the  door,  but  safety  was  gone  from 
the  enclosing  walls.  The  books  and  pictures 
from  all  the  years  stared  back  at  her  flatly; 
the  drift  of  party  souvenirs  lay  dead  in  the 
corners;  the  yellow  dog  had  a  silly  china  face. 

Six  hours  and  seven  minutes.  With  a  queer 
spasm  of  irritation,  almost  hate,  she 
clearing  her  room.  She  pulled  down  snap- 
shots from  the  walls  and  mirrors,  she  thrust 
the  party  souvenirs  and  favors  in  her  laundry 
bag.  She  worked  till  the  room  was  bare  ex- 
cept lor  the  photograph  of  Johnny  on  the 
desk.  For  a  lew  moments  she  felt  relief. 
Then— wherever  she  turned,  she  felt  Johnny's 
picture  was  watching  her. 

She  went  out  of  the  house,  and  her  father 
and  mother  sat  in  the  living  room,  but  they 
didn't  call  to  her.  She  was  thankful.  Any 
sympathy,  right  now,  would  have  been  dry 
bandages  chafing  a  burn. 

For  an  endless  time  she  walked  the  quiet 
streets.  Wherever  she  went,  she  circled  back 
toward  Johnny's  house.  She  came  near 
enough  to  see  the  roof,  or  an  angle  of  the 
porch,  or  the  garden.  But  carefully  went  no 
closer,  because  this  was  his  mother's  time. 
and  she  had  no  right  to  be  there. 

When  you  were  married,  everyone 
you  first  claim  to  each  other.  No  matter 


An 
economical 

dentifrice 


mg 
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teeth  thoroughly,  nafel) 

Fights  acid- forming  bacteria... 

According    to    many    deni 
enamel-eating  acids  in  the  mouth 
are  the  cause  of  tooth  decay. 

Ordinary  toothpastes  ha 
no  effect  on  mouth  acid 
chemical  and  cleansing  action  of  soda 

pun-  bicarbonate  of  soda  helps 
prevent  the  growth  of  destructive 
acid-forming  bacteria  .  .  .  help.-  cut 
down  tooth  decay.  And  brushing 
teeth  with  soda  after  meals  helps  do 
away  with  bad  breath  that  starts  in 
the  mouth. 


Arm&  Hammer  or  Cow  Brand  Bak- 
ing Soda  cleans  teeth  economically, 
safely.  Year  after  year  t  hey  continue 
to  have  the  seal  of  acceptance  of  t  he 
Council  on  Dental  Therapeuti 
the  American  Dental  Association. 

Recommended  for  dentures,  too 

Scrub  with  soda  and  a  stiff  brush  to 
remove   food   debris,  other  di  [ 


A  soothing  gargle  -To  cleanse  the 
throat  and  help  remove  mucus,  gar- 
gle with  1  or  2  teaspoonfuls  of  soda 
in  a  glass  of  water. 


FREE!  Booklet -Your  Teeth  and  Their  Care. 
Write  Church  &  Dwight  Co.,  Inc.,  70  Pine 
Street,  New  York  5,  New  York. 
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I  was  so  discouraged  by  the  rough  look  of  my  skin 


skin  felt  so  harsh... 
and  it  was  losing  its 
fresh  look 


"71t£n  '  fcuvu(_  thai  tin-  rough,  drawn  look  of  my  skii 
was  really  easy  to  change. 

oWM,  }hu  £KiVb  looked  much  brighter  .  .  .  and  it  felt 


delightfully  smooth  and  soft. 


T  could  liardl\  believe  it  —  until  1  saw 
a  wonderful  difference  in  mv  skin. 

^  our  -kin  is  constantly  rol)hed  of 
natural  oil  and  moisture.  Unless  you 
give  il  special  help,  il  loses  its  fresh 
lone — ii-  rightful  smooth,  soli  look. 

In  replace  oil  and  moisture — to 
free  your  skin  of  roughening,  there  is 
an  exclusive  formulation  ol  skin-help- 
ing ingredients  in  Pond  s  Cold  ( Iream. 

Together,  these  ingredients  work  on 
your  skin  as  a  /rain  —  in  inter-action. 
\s  you  swirl  on  I' Is  Cold  Cream, 


vim  give  help  toboth  sides  of  your  skin. 

On  the  Outside — embedded  dirt  is 
lifted  from  pore-openings.  And  at  the 
same  time,  your  skin  is  given  softening 
oil  and  moisture. 

On  the  Inside — the  circulation  is 
stimulated,  helping  your  skin  to  re- 
pair and  refine  itself. 

The  Marchioness  of  Queensberry  says: 
"Pond's  Cold  Cream  keeps  my  skin  so 
clean  and  soft  —  it's  the  most  effective 
beauty  care  I've  found." 

Each  night  give  your  skin  this  help: 


Go  to  your  favorite 
face  cream  counter  and  get  a  large  jar  of 

Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Use  it  every  night.  Start  now! 


Soft-cleanse  —  swirl  Pond's  Cold  Cream 
all  over  your  face  and  throat  with 
firming,  upward  strokes.  Tissue  oil  well. 

Soft-rinse  quickly-^trf 

more  skin-helpijig 
Pond's  Cold  Gream. 
Tissue  off  lightly.  Your 
skin  is  immaculate, 
smooth,  glowing. 


' 


See  a  fascinating,  immediate  change  come  over  your  face 


how  much  you  were  in  love,  that  wasn't  first 
claim  on  anything,  till  you  were  married. 

Finally  she  went  home.  She  got  through 
supper,  she  answered  when  she  was  spoken 
to,  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock  was  what  she 
heard.  She  did  the  dishes  and  sat  in  the 
living  room  with  a  section  of  the  Sunday 
paper  held  in  front  of  her.  Johnny  was  in 
this  town,  five  blocks  away  from  her.  Johnny 
was  here  in  the  same  town.  Johnny  was  here 
still. 

»Vhen  the  phone  rang,  she  was  out  of  her 
chair  and  across  the  room  before  the  second 
ring.  It  was  only  quarter  past  eight,  but  it 
must  be  Johnny. 

"Can  you  come  over  here?"  Johnny  said. 
"It's  Carol." 

"The  baby?" 

"Yeah.  I'm  taking  her  to  the  hospital.  I 
might  get  delayed  there,  get  stuck  so  I 
couldn't  come  back  for  you." 

"I'll  be  over  right  away,"  she  said. 

Carol  and  Johnny's  mother  were  in  the 
car  when  she  reached  his  house.  Johnny  was 
coming  down  the  path  with  Carol's  suitcase. 
He  was  running. 

Dinah  sat  in  front  with  Johnny.  She 
wanted  to  speak  to  Carol;  she  didn't  know 
what  to  say. 

Carol  was  leaning  forward,  holding  to  the 
strap.  Amazingly,  she  grinned  at  Dinah  as 
Johnny  started  the  car.  "Wouldn't  I  pull 
this,  the  night  Johnny  is  going?" 

Dinah  sat  half  turned  around  toward  the 
back  seat,  her  hand  touching  Johnny's  on 
the  wheel.  She  grinned  back  at  Carol,  her 
amazement  deepening. 
This  was  a  Carol  she  didn't 
know. 

"Drive  fast,  Johnny," 
his  mother  said,  but  her 
voice  was  calm. 

"You're  telling  me," 
said  Johnny. 

Carol  gasped  and  turned 
her  head  down  her  face 
twisting.  The  immediacy 
of  her  pain  filled  the  car; 
it  thrust  everything  else 
away,  as  if  now  time  would  stand  still  and 
Johnny's  train  would  stop  forever.  When 
Carol  lifted  her  head  again,  there  was  sweat 
shining  in  the  creases  beside  her  nose,  but 
she  was  grinning  still— triumphantly. 

"Now  I'm  getting  someplace,"  she  said. 
"All  the  waiting  around  drove  me  crazy. 
This  is  what  I've  waited  for." 

Johnny  flashed  a  quick  glance  at  her  over 
his  shoulder.  He  looked  startled. 

His  mother  spoke  again,  as  calmly.  "It's 
a  right  sort  of  pain,"  she  said.  "  It's  the  only 
good  kind,  Carol." 

"I  know,"  Carol  said.  She  said  it  with  a 
deep  content,  though  her  hands  gripped  the 
strap  tighter. 

Dinah  turned  away,  back  toward  Johnny. 
The  lights  of  the  houses  streaked  past  in  a 
flickering  confusion,  and  the  confusion  was 
in  her  too. 

At  the  hospital,  Dinah  sat  in  the  car, 
waiting.  At  first,  she  thought  about  Carol. 
The  clock  on  the  dashboard  seemed  to  jump 
at  her.  Almost  nine. 

Johnny  slid  in  behind  the  wheel.  "This 
was  a  break  for  mom.  She  said  good-by  to 
me  with  one  eye  on  Carol.  But  Carol— my 
gosh,  I  never  thought  she'd  look  happy  now." 

"Carol  is  getting  what  she  wants,"  Dinah 
said  slowly.  "Next  best  after  Lawrence. 
She's  going  to  have  something  of  her  own." 

Johnny  didn't  answer  that.  Usually  he 
drove  as  though  his  hands  did  it  all  by  habit, 
but  now  he  stared  out  in  front  fixedly,  and 
when  the  lights  changed  at  a  corner  he 
almost  stalled. 

When  he  reached  the  house,  Johnny  drove 
the  car  into  the  garage  and  they  walked  side 
by  side,  not  speaking,  to  the  front  lawn. 

"Bag's  in  the  hall,"  Johnny  said  then. 

He  ran  up  the  steps,  and  came  out  again 
with  his  bag,  more  slowly.  He  turned  once 
and  looked  back  at  the  house.  The  lights 
were  on  everywhere,  though  no  one  was  there. 

"That's  that,"  Johnny  said. 

They  were  walking  down  the  street  to  the 
station.  They  were  really  going  to  the  station, 
it  was  happening  and  she  couldn't  stop  it. 


Adopt  this  rule  in  conver- 
sation: never  repeat  any 
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Johnny  took  her  hand.  "Plenty  of  time," 
he  said  in  a  rapid  slurred  tone. 

They   heard   the   singing   far  down  the 
street,  men's  voices,  through  the  quiet.  They 
came  to  the  church,  with  its  open  windows. 
"Wait,"  said  Johnny,  and  they  stopped 
on  the  sidewalk. 

Men's  voices,  somehow  more  sure  and 
reassuring  than  women  singing.  They  were 
singing  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  words  came  lifting  out  on  the  music, 
spreading  to  where  the  tall  trees  rustled. 
"On  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  —  "  said  the 
music,  lifting  to  the  trees,  and  the  trees  were 
still. 

Johnny's  hand  tightened  slowly  on 
Dinah's  hand.  And  the  singing  was  all 
around  them  everywhere  in  the  darkness. 

Dinah  stood  motionless,  holding  to  Johnny 
as  the  singing  came  to  her  and  spread  through 
her.  Where  the  music  came,  there  was  no 
room  for  fear.  The  music  prayed  and  prom- 
ised and  was  secure.  The  music  was  all  the 
people  everywhere,  reaching  and  believing. 
"  The  power  and  the  glory"  said  the  music, 
saying  it  forevermore  in  a  surge  of  triumph. 
"Amen,"  said  the  music,  quiet  and  sure. 

They  stood  there  shaken,  Dinah  and 
Johnny,  and  for  a  moment  they  couldn't 
speak.  There  was  silence  around  them  now, 
and  only  a  low  murmur  from  the  church; 
but  the  music  seemed  with  them  still. 

"That   was  a  nice  thing  to  happen  to 
us,"  Johnny  said  at  last,  his  voice  low. 
"Yes,"  said  Dinah  as  softly. 
"That  .  .  .  said  it  right  for  me,"  Johnny 
went  on  slowly.  "Except  for  one  thing.  I 
never   can    understand 
that  part  — 'Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread.'  It 
seems  sort  of  grabby  and 
demanding.  Like  going  on 
the    dole.    A    guy   ought 
to   look    after   his    food, 
himself." 

"No,"  said  Dinah,  and 
the  singing  was  with  her 
still,  making  her  sure.  "It 
seems  right  to  me,  Johnny. 
Just    asking    for    enough 
to  get  along  each  day."  She  couldn't  stop, 
the  words  came  breaking  out  of  her.  "That's 
exactly  where  you're  wrong,  Johnny.  No- 
body has  to  make  a  whole  safe  future  for 
himself,  the  way  you  want  to  do.  Nobody 
can  do  it  by  himself.  You're  ivrong,  Johnny. 
I  can  ask  for  it— the  way  the  music  said  — 
one  day  at  a  time.  Give  us  this  day— and 
that's  enough.  We  can  take  care  of  what 
happens  next  when  we  get  to  it." 

Johnny  moved  a  slow  step  nearer  her.  He 
was  looking  at  her  intently,  but  she  couldn't 
see  his  face.  In  the  silence,  a  train  whistled, 
far  away.  The  sound  shivered  through 
Dinah. 

"Your  train,"  she  whispered. 
"Come  on,"  said  Johnny. 

The  railroad  track  waited,  two  bright 
strips  at  the  front  of  the  station,  running  off 
both  ways  to  darkness.  Far  down  the  track 
Johnny's  train  was  in  sight,  a  small  spark 
coming  round  the  curve. 

"Johnny "  Dinah  said. 

"Dinah  -  "  He  spoke  urgently,  his 
voice  pulling  at  her.  "Dinah,  I'll  have  about 
a  week  at  camp,  before  we  go.  Will  you 
come  down— maybe  your  mother Lis- 
ten, Dinah— we're  getting  married  right 
away." 

The  train  light  was  larger,  and  there  was 
a  faint  humming  along  the  rails.  But  she  was 
tight  in  Johnny's  arms. 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

She  didn't  know  if  it  was  what  she'd  said 
to  him,  or  what  had  happened  with  Carol 
that  evening,  or  what  the  music  had  said. 
But  he  understood. 

The  train  was  rushing  down  upon  them, 
and  someone  was  shouting,  and  people  were 
tramping  on  the  platform  just  beyond  them. 
She  held  to  him  tighter. 

"Don't  say  good-by,"  Johnny  told  her. 
"We'll— we'll  take  it  one  day  at  a  time, 
Dinah." 

"I'll  meet  you  at  camp,"  she  answered. 

The  train  was  pulling  in.  But  now  she 
could  let  him  go.  the  einb 
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Tins  is  Anne  Homer   w  u 
snapped  on  the  beat  h  al  I  in  eo  San 
lives  in  Rome,  where  hci 
husband,  William  I  >oei 
flinger,    is   with    the 
Amei  i<  .in   I-  mil. i     j 
Ih.  \  have  five  children 
(two    girls   and    three 
hoys,    ranging    in    age 
from    seven    months 
,  to    sixteen    years). 
"Tommy,  our  baby, 
was  born  in  the  beauti- 
ful   new    International 
Hospital   on   one   of 
Rome's   seven    lulls. 
ovei  look  in1    \  al  ican 
City,"    she    reports. 
"He    has     very    blue 
eyes  and  a  happ\   ex 
uberant   nature,  so  it   is  fortunate 
for  all  of  us  that  the  newe  t  theories 
are  in  favor  of  spoiling  balms  "  |  hi 
story  is  Spring  Dance,  Page  12. 

Barbara  Benson,  a  Journai  asso- 
ciate editor,  who  tells,  with  the  help 
ol  Dr.  Alfred  Kinsey  and  his  associ- 
ates, 117m/  Women  Want  to  Know 
About  the  Kinsey  Hook  (Page    • 

says.  "My  life  revolves, 
,rmm  and  so  do  1.  around  m\ 

L'-'^^  '  luee  children  and  in\ 

job.  My  postcollege  jobs 
included  newspaper  re- 
porting and  several 
V  years    in    opinion    re- 

search, where  1  worked 
!L  with  statistics.  For  the 

^  *^         Journal,  I've  worked 

Barbara  Benson  on  Profile  of  Youth, 
Political  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, and  I  collaborate  with  I  >r  Clif- 
ford Adams  in  writing  Making  Mar- 
riage Wink.  Both  the  statistics  and 
the  background  I've  acquired  from 
Doctor  Adams  were  useful  when  I 
went  to  see  Doctor  Kinsey  and  read 
his  new  book,  Sexual  Behavior  in  the 
Human  Female." 

Although  she  has  written  several 
plays  which  have  been  produced,  a 
novel  (published),  and  numerous 
news  features  and  ra- 
dio programs.  Rose 
Porter  says,  "  Writing 
is  a  hobby  with  me. 
Most  of  my  time  is 
spent  in  welfare  work 
particularly  camping." 
In  1949  and  1950  she 
worked  with  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service 
Committee  and  helped 
to  set  up  a  new  center 
in  the  British  Zone  of 
Germany.  The  indefat- 
igable Mrs.  Porter  also 
rides  horseback,  cooks 
and  gardens  in  her  spare 
time.  Meet  an  Old  Friend  of  Mine 
(Page  44)  is  her  first  published  short 
story,  but  she  plans  to  spend  more 
time  writing  stories  and  working  on 
a  novel  about  postwar  Germany. 


Rose  Porter 
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GOLDEN   HAM 
CASSEROLE 

2 ibed  rookc.  I   ham 

2  i  ..1,1,  -i ii-  rhopped  onion 

i  ,  .  i,|,  M. ....!..»   (.,,1,1  But  I  or 

J   ,  ,.|,-   ,  ill,,-, I    |»,l.il.M— .    |..irli:.ll\    .  .m.U.-.I 
I   ,  up  ,li.,.,l  .  ,.|,t\  .  purtialK    rooked 
I  .  up  -l.,,.l  rurrolN,  partial!)   cooked 

_'  InblfHiKMiriH  rhopped  ureen   pepper 
:  i.,l,l.  .|„,.,n.  Meadou   (.,.1,1   Butter 

J    I. ,1.1,  -,„.,,,,.   Hour 

I  '     ,  iipn  Meadow   (.ol. I  HomofEetiized   Milk 

I    |ea«poon  -ill 

ll.i-li   pepper 
1  ,  <  ,i  i>  -r.<  i  ,.<l  Meadow-C^old  Proeeiw  Vmerican 

(    hrnr 
l2  eup  l,ull,r,,l   liread  rrumlii 

Brown  ham  and  onion  in  hutter.  Vrranire 
layerH  of  ham  and  vegetable*  in  a  buttered 
I  '  :  quart  ruHHrrole.  M.ll  3  tablespoons  but- 
ter: -lir  in  Hour.  \,l,l  milk,  seasoninits  and 
,  I,,  ,■-,..  <  link  ,n,T  low  heal  until  slightly 
thickened.  Tour  oser  ham  and  vegetable 
lavers.  Sprinkle  with  buttered  breadcrumbs. 
Hike    ,.t     (71      for    23-30    minutes      - 

i  me  il  in  one  « 1  i  —  1 1 !  ~~<  >  •    -    —and  a 
il.-lii  i' 'ii-  '.\ a\  in  sen e  vour  famih  n 

tin'  milk  n led  1'V  both  children  and  adult-. 

i   the  richest,  creamiest  flavor  and 

lull  milk   t I   value.   I   use  Mr. id' 

iii/iil  Milk.  It  i-  homogenized  in  a 
\va\  that  puts  count  r\  .ream  in  every  drop, 
tnp-to-bnttom.  Then  hot  tied  swiftly  in  shin- 
ing-clean Meadow  Gold  Dairies,  so  that 
even  hi  I  "I  the  fresh  milk  nutrition  i-  saved 
■."it'll  prefer  Meadow 
■  ML  too.  Do  trv  it! 
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tration,  you,  too,  can  be  on  the 
lookout  for  the  smart  new  Hillman- 
Minx  on  the  fall  fashion  horizon. 
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Tweed— the  crisp,  fresh  fragrance 
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way  you'll  look  this  se;  % 

Hillman-Minx  Car 
Makes  Fashion  News 

Another  fashion  first  for  Hilli 
Minx  this  fall ...  a  new  Pippin 
model  featurim^Tweed  slipcov 
(Imagine  a^cr  to  match  your  lip- 
stick an^rour  perfunyi .  Jft.e  the 

lookout  for  the  smai  inTe^^TJJci an- 
Minx  on  the  fashion  horizon.^^ 

Anot  her  fashion  first,  for  Hillma^* 
Minx  this  fall  ...  a  new  Pippin  ReTi 

new  york  •  paris  •  London  Irish  Tweed  stole 
(Imagine  a  car  to  match  your  lip-  created  by  Lady  Austin  Tweeds  for 
stick  and  your  perfume!)  Like  the  Salon  Lentheric ... Glentex  scarf .. . 
ia-hionabJe  young  lady  in  our  illus-         Wear-Right  gloves  .  .  .  Marvella 


hcture 
lips  to 
[to  the 
?ason. 
Ih  per- 
_  it  with  fall 
clothes.  Lipstick . . .  luscious  Pippin 
Red,  in  Lentheric's  fabulous  Sta- 
Put  formula. 


vur 


Wheels  Vs.  Wings 

Association  of  American  Railroads 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Editors:  The  statement  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  of  May,  1953, 
that  "the  airplane  is  safer  than  the  train 
i 'i  car  on  the  basis  oi  passenger  miles"  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  facts.  Statistics  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  tlu-  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  show 
that  in  every  year  in  which  records  have 
been  kept  the  passenger  on  the  railroads 
has  been  far  safer  than  on  the  airlines.  In 
the  year  1953,  passengers  on  trains  were 
nearly  nine  times  as  safe,  in  proportion 
to  miles  traveled,  as  on  scheduled  do- 
mestic air  carriers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ROBERT  S.  HENRY 
Vice-President 

►  Jiunwr,  erred  in  checking  interim 
/  . tires  in  uliirli  accidental  injuries 
were  apparently  included.  Stepladders 
and  bathtubs,  safe  fur  must  citizens, 
huri'  also  u  toll  i if  their  nun — continue 
to  be  patronized.  —  KD. 

Six   Years   Later 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Dear  Sirs:  It  is  obvious  that  nobody 
ever    discards    a    copy    of    the    Ladies' 
Home  Joi  kxal. 

In  your  July,  1947,  issue,  Evelyn 
Sagei  Ringold  wrote  about  my  Baby 
Sitters'  Service  and  I  was  swamped  with 
inquiries  from  every  state  (except  Rhode 
Island)  and  two  weeks  ago  I  received 
another  letter  that  stated  "just  read  the 
article  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal." 
Everyone  who  read  wanted  details  so 
that  they  could  run  sitter  services  from 
then  home,  as  I  do.        Sincerely, 

DESIREE  STEINER 

The   Eyes  of   Children  .  .  . 

.  1  le  tandria,  1  irginia 
Dear  Editors:  Very  often  when  John, 
my  eight-year-old  son,  is  disciplined  he 
noes  to  his  room,  slams  the  door  and  is 
quiet.  Shortly  then-alter,  he  ceremoni- 
ously leaves  his  room  and  pins  a  doi  ti- 
inent  on  a  bulletin  board  which  we  have 
in  the  kitchen.  He  then  returns  to  his 
room. 

We  think  the  enclosed  document  is  a 
classi,  !  Sincerely  yours. 

GEORGE  A.  STEIXER 


Democracy   En   Route 

Syracuse,  New  York 
Dear  Editor:   To  four  of   my  college 
friends.     Brotherhood    Week    is    every 
week. 

They  are  planning  to  take  a  trip  to- 
gether, touring  New  England. This  in  it- 
self is  not  unique.  The  significant  thing  is 


Good  companions. 

th       one  girl  is  a  Negro,  one  is  a  Cath- 
olic, one  is  a  Jew  and  one  is  a  Protestant. 
Sincerely, 
GABRIELLE  SCHLOSS 


Political   Victory 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

I  >i  iir  Editors  :  (  >ut  here  I  really  believe 
that  we  have  more  '  gals"  than  "guys" 
on  our  Jr.  Traffic  Patrols.  The  police  ser- 
geant in  charge  of  this  group  tells  me, 
"  The  girls  are  doing  a  wonderful  job." 

Of  course.  Linda,  we  Western  Women 
have  always  been  civic-minded  and  ac- 
tive in  our  community  affairs  and  have 
always  gone  to  the  polls  with  or  without 
our  men. 

For  shame  on  the  home  town  of  my 
most  favorite  ball  team  not  letting  the 
girls  be  "Jr.  Traffic  Cops." 

Our  Police  Dept.  would  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish facts — and  real  cute  figures. 
Sincerely, 
JOSEPHINE  W.  SARLE 

►  Last  February' s  junior  Political 
Pilgrim,  Linda  Rothrnan.  who  crusaded 
J  :r  equal  rights  for  girls  an  the  School 
Traffic  Patrol,  will  be  remembered  at 
P.S.  21').  Brooklyn,  as  the  gal  who 
broke  the  ice.  with  the  help  of  Journal 
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Junior  indictment. 


i  B  I  R 


/dreamed  ,    . 


M'    I 


bra:  Maidenform's  new  Etude*  in  line  white  broadclof^^flori  taffeta, 

type  of  fja 

•tori 


The  dream  of  a  _ 

in  AA,  A,  B  and  C  cups  . . .  from  2-00.  There  is  a  Maidenforrr  'o^J^ry  type  of 
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lahd  now-an 

important  message 
to  a  dirty  shirt" 


FROM 


GROUCHO   MARX* 


"This  is  the  life  —  here  in 
this  Pearl-Wick  Hamper, 
cool  and  airy  because  it's 
self-ventilating.  Plenty  of 
room,  too  —  no  wood  post 
to  clutter  or  snag. 
"Strong?  Why,  I've  been 
all  my  life  and  haven't 
made  a  dent  yet! 
"Listen,  shirt  —  and  this 
the  rest  of  you  laundry  — 
get  into  a  Pearl-Wick. 
You  never  had  it  so  good! 
You'll  last  longer." 


ONLY  PEARL-WICK 
gives  you  all  these 
exclusive  features: 

•  Steel-ribbed 
Duroiveve®  fibre  — ■ 
{or  extra  strength. 

.  Completely 
self -ventilating  — 
it  b-r-e-a-t-h-e-s. 

.  1 -piece  metal 
frame — no  clutter, 
no  snags. 

.  High-heat 
baked-on  glossy 
finish — washable. 


PEARL  WICK 


r-     V 


1  i  ■:: 

"*"  -•  '.■  Z  '. 

r   r- 

.     '■; 


New!  PEARL-SHELL 
Beautiful    •   Washable 
7  Colors  •  4  Sizes 
About  $8.95  and  up. 


Hamper  illustrated  is  the  pretty  new 

"2-TONE" — 3  sizes — 5  handsome  color 

combinations.  About  $7.95  and  up. 

All  Pearl-Wick  Hampers  available  with 

Hold-a-Brush  back  —  to  hold 

toilet  brush,  cleansers,  etc. 

At  better  stores  everywhere. 


The  largest  selling 

hamper  in  the  world 

Pearl-Wick's  WICKER.       \ 

6  Sizes  —  9  Colors. 

About  $4.95  and  up. 


♦GROUCHO  MARX,  star  of 

"You  Bet  Your  Lite"  on  NBC-TV 

and  Radio  Networks,  sponsored  by 

the  DeSoto-Plymouth  Dealers  of  America. 


PEARL-WICK  CORP.,  27-50  FIRST  ST.,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  2,  N.  Y. 
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readers  from  till  over  the  country,  and 
graduated  tis  a  Safety  Patrol  Lieuten- 
ant, leaving   15  lasses  behind  Iter  duly 

enstated  in  the  school  patrol.  Journal 
and  Mrs.  Sarle  might  next  turn  their  at- 
tention to  getting  some  girls  on  That 
Team.— ED. 

Marriage  Saver 

Los  Angeles,  ( 'alifornia 
Dear  Editors:  Your  schedule  seems  to 
be  working  perfectly.  It  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  be  able  to  help  a  lot  of  these 
people  who  have  no  idea  where  to  turn 
but  who  can  actually  be  helped  easily  in 
some  instances. 

I  i  'i  dially  yours, 

PAUL  POPENOE, 

Direclur,  American  Institute 

of  Family  Relations 

►  Journal  has  referred  hundreds  of 
troubled  marriages  to  the  American  In- 
stitute and  through  them  to  local  ad- 
visers, since  the  series  started.  "Can 
This  Marriage  be  Saved?"  is  resumed 
on  I 'aged1)  of  this  issue.  —  ED. 

Famous  First  Steps 

Stavely,  Alberta,  Canada 
Dear  Sir:   Thought  this  picture  might 
have  the  appeal  of  that   "first"  some- 
thing, for  each  of  us;  in  this  case,  eleven- 


Stepping  out  of  babyhood. 

month-old  granddaughter  Randy's 
"first"  step,  and  that  taken  to  her  big 
brother,  Lai  i  v.  almost  three. 

Yours  truly. 

MRS.  L.  R.  HALL 

Needs   Help   Adjusting 

Rii  hmond,  I  'irginia 
Dear  Ladies'  Home  Journal:  Last  year 
I  entered  a  hospital  for  what  I  expected 
to  be  a  serious  operation,  but  the  one 
thing  I  never  once  suspected  could  hap- 
pen tip  me  happened:  a  colostomy  was 
performed. 

When  reactions  began  to  occur  I  al- 
most wished  they  had  allowed  me  to  die. 
I  know  this  is  very  wrong,  but  up  to  date 
I  can't  seem  to  overcome  this  feeling  of 
depression.  While  in  the  hospital  I  began 
t<>  develop  a  sense  of  shame  and  dread. 
That  attitude  is  growing.  I  find  myself 
shrinking  from  contact  with  people,  even 
friends  and  family.  Although  doctors  and 
nurses  have  tried  to  help  me  in  every 
way,  I  cannot  get  away  from  that  sen- 
sation of  being  a  social  outcast  at  fifty- 
two.  I  have  always  been  very  active. 

I  cannot  blame  myself  entirely,  for  as 
far  as  I  know  nothing  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished on  this  subject.  We  read  a  great 
deal  on  many  things  that  affect  the  hu- 
man body.  Even  social  diseases,  leprosy 
and  the  like  are  freely  discussed.  I  feel 
that  the  public  should  be  enlightened  on 
the  facts  about  a  colostomy  so  that  when 
it  happens  to  us,  as  it  surely  can.  we  may 
in  some  measure  be  prepared  for  what 
seems  a  big  adjustment.  With  most  ail- 
ments we  can  find  someone  who  can  ad- 
vise or  encourage  or  at  least  share  our 
experience,  but  with  this  I  seem  alone. 
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My  feet  are 
murdering  me!" 


Aching  feet  con  put 
lines  in  your  face! 

•  When  tired,  aching  feet  make 
every  step  a  stab  of  pain,  your  face 
looks  tense  and  drawn.  Even 
worse,  those  tiny  pain-lines  may 
soon  deepen  into  old-looking 
wrinkles  .  .  .  there  to  stay! 

At  the  first  sign  of  foot-fatigue, 
it  will  pay  you  to  rub  your  feet 
with  Absorbine  Jr. 

Quickly,  gently,  Absorbine  Jr. 
soothes  and  cools  those  aching 
spots  —  helps  counter  irritation 
causing  the  pain— acts  at  once 
with  wonderful  muscle-relaxing 
relief! 

When  your  feet  feel  better,  you 
feel  better  .  .  .  and  your  face  shows 
it!  Get  Absorbine  Jr.  wherever 
drugs  are  sold  .  .  .  only  $1.25  a 
long-lasting  bottle  or  mail  coupon 
for  free  sample. 

W.  F.  Young  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Absorbine  Jr. 


"Gives 
fast  relief 


feet!" 


W.  F.  Young,  Inc. 

350  Lyman  Street,  Springfield  3,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  a  Free  Sample  bottle  of 

Absorbine  Jr. — postpaid. 


) ball  like 
wery thing  about 


FREE      BOOKLET! 

'Modern  Fabrics  and  How  In  Launder  /'hem  ' 


First  complete  guide. 
Authoritative,  up-to-the- 
minute  read}  I01  you  at 
your  Whirlpool  dealer's. 
Ask  him  foi   your  copy. 


A 


T 


(he  toiol  cleansing  of 
exclusive    An,  if  low    Action 


tl\.-  delightful  fretl 
of    tho    Germicidal    Lamp 


I  li  ■    (i  (I  did    ( i 
exclusive  Cycl  fncil 


WLfood 


e  only  an  I  out  a  tic 


washer  with    ' 


r  the  most  in  soap-and-water  sav- 
js  and  the  most  in  rinsing  efficiency! 
iu'll  couni  savings  ol  over  half  the 
it  of  soap,  water,  and  fuel,  w  nh  amazing 
.is  Miser*.  The  rich,  sudsy  wash-water 
stored  for  you,  then  returned  to  your 
sher  for  extra-thrifty  load  alter  load. 
And  you'll  see  washes  that  are  spai- 
ng Clinic-Clean,  Six  pressure  sprays 
,v  a  deep  agitated  "inse  swirl  awa\  all 
ce  of  soap  or  detergent  .  .  .  with  mini- 
mi use  of  water.  Clothes  wash  blighter. 
n  whiter,  last  longer ! 
And  Whirlpool  gives  you  more:  Fle\i- 
Timing;  Top  Loading:  Interior  Light; 
5  9-lb.  Capacity,  Enduring  LifeCoat 
lish:  5-Year  Warranty  on  Transmission. 
uds-M  tser  optional— quickly  pays  for  itsell  i 


jn4l>»« 


The   greatest   features    in    home    laundering    bring 

you   the   gentlest,  most  thorough   washing   known! 


Yot  'i  i  i'i  delighted  with  Whirlpool's  thriftier, 
lent  wa\  to  wash  .  .  .  thrilled  b\  its 
ever-so-gentle  wa\  with  your  clothes  .  .  .  proud 
ol  its  distinctive  Fashion  Academy  Award 
beauty.  No  other  automatic  washer  does  so 
things  for  the  homemaker-  and  no  other 


washer  does  them   so  well.   Yet.  you'll  learn 
from   your  dealer  that   Wonderful  Whit 
costs  no  more  .  .  .  saves  you  more  through  the 
years!  Whirlpool  Corporation.  St.  Joseph. 
Mich.  World's  Largest  Manufacturer  ol  \\ 
ers, Dryers,  1  rotters.  i„  < 


Whirlpool    Automatic    Washer    Models    priced  as   low   as    $239.95  — 


LADIES'    HOME   JOURN/ 


The  Fringe 


.     suede  by  Natural  Bridge!  Notice  (and  others 
will!)  the  new,  exciting  style  .  .  .  the  smooth, 
flattering  fit  .  .  .  the  look  of  shoe  luxury  at 
its  finest— for  really  so  surprisingly 
little  in  cost. 


TLaiunuL  £vj$  BnlcLg 


for  Name  of  Nearest  Dealer 
NATURAL  BRIDGE  SHOEMAKERS  —  Division  of  Craddock-Ter 


$995and$1095 

Distant  Points  Slightly  Higher 

See  "The  New;  in  Shoes1' 

for  Fall  '53 
—  at  your  dealer's  now! 

Shoe  Corporation,  L?ni:hhtng,  Virginia 
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If  you  could  help  me  in  any  way  to 
change  my  attitude,  I  shall  be  very 
grateful.  Yours  very  truly. 

MRS.  S.  M.  THORPE 

More  Fun  Than   Wallpaper 

Boulder,  (  olorado 
Dear  Mr.  6-  Mrs.  Gould:  More  than 
sixty  years  ago,  we  lived  in  a  log  cabin  in 
the  remotefrontier  of  Colorado.  Unpeeled 
log  cabins  aren't  so  easy  to  keep  neat  and 
tidy,  so  my  mother  had  tacked  muslin  to 
the  logs  and  over  the  muslin  pasted  pages 
from  her  back  copies  of  L.H.J.  The  print- 
ing wasn't  always  right  side  up  but  by 
devious  twistings  it  was  possible  lor  a  lit- 
tle girl  bored  by  the  tedium  of  wiping 
dishes  to  get  the  drift  of  a  column  or  two 
ol  a  story,  and  find  great  delight  therein. 
Now  when  I  read  "  50  Years  Ago  in  the 
Journal"  my  reaction  is,  "Well,  that's 
nothine!  I  read  it  when  it  came  out." 

May  you  live  long,  and  continue  to 
prosper.  Sincerely, 

MRS.  ALBERT  BOWBN 

Mental   Disease    Mental? 

New  York  City 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould:  In  the 
article  Is  Mental  Disease  Mental'  in  the 
July  issue-,  Mr.  Mai-el  raises  some  per- 
tinent questions.  But  the  article  is  based 
on  a  false  premise;  namely,  that  the 
body  can  be  dealt  with  independently  ol 
tin  mind  Ev:r>  physician  including  the 
psychiatrist,  finds  his  service  deficient 
when  he  attempts  to  deal  with  the  ills  of 
a  patient  only  physically  and  ignores 
the  life  experiences  which  an-  ha\  ing  an 
impact ;  it  is  equally  fallacious  for  him  to 
ignore  bodily  conditions  in  the  attempt 
to  solve  tin'  mental  ami  emotional  dis- 
turbances of  bis  patients. 

Psychiatrists  in  general  have  no  such 
illusion  that  mind  and  body  air  sepa- 
rable. (  If  all  tin-  medical  specialists,  they 
have  been  the  most  active  in  guarding 
against  tin-  error. 

The  National  Association  for  Mental 
Health,  in  spite  ol  it-  own  co-ordinated 
research  program  and  it-  sponsorship  ol 
tin-  Federal  Program,  is  quite  dissatisfied 
with  the  very  limited  amount  ol  money 
that  is  devoted  to  research  in  mental  ill- 
ness. It  has  included  a  sizable  item  foi 
the  support  ol  research  in  its  campaign 
objectives. 

ro  the  a\  ei.eje  reader  the  crroi  -  in  the 
Mai-el  article  may  not  be  apparent  and 
within  the  limitations  of  a  letter  they 
cannot  he  discussed  in  detail,  but  they 
include  the  following  misstatements: 
That  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion's classification  li-ts  schizophrenia  as 
a  psychogenic  disorder;  that  Joseph 
Moore  was  a  membei  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  actually  he  was  a  psychiatrist 
at  Central  Islip  State  Hospital;  that 
Kaatft-Kbing  wa-  in  error  in  ignoring  the 
spirochete  a-  u  cause  of  general  paresis  — 
the  spirochete  was  discovered  nearly 
tliii  ty  years  alter  Krafft-Ebing's  oi  iginal 
work;  that  the  psychiatrist  in  general  has 
ignored  the  organic  basis  for  paresis  and 
pellagra  actually  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer, 
Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  John-  Hop- 
kins, was  a  pioneer  in  tlii-  very  matter. 

I  he  National  Association  for  Mental 
Health,  a-  the  chief  national  citizens' 
organization  striving  to  conquer  mental 
illness,  is  appreciative  of  the  attention 
that  tin  Journal  i-  giving  to  this 
matter,  but  want-  the  public  to  be  prop- 
erly informed.  Sincerely  yours, 

GEORGE  S.  STEVENSON,  M.D. 

National  and  International  Consultant 

The  National  Association  for  Mental  Health 


You   Can   Help 


Springfield,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Editors:  Albert   (._).    Maisel's  ar- 

ticle,  Is  Mental  Disease  Mental?,  is  the 

most  encouraging  story  I  have  evei  read 

on  the  subject.  Not  only  those  vitally  in- 
terested in  mental  health,  hut  all  tax- 
payer-, must  realize  dollar-  spent  now 
mean  many  dollars  saved  later  and 
should  help  find  a  way  to  provide  funds 
for  research  for  our  No.  1  health  problem. 
The  situation  is  tragic  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  stop  shrinking 
from  the  words  -mental  illness—  and  do 
their  share  of  campaigning  in  their  com- 
munities. Very  sincerely, 

GRACE  F.  WALLACE 


\ 


the    new    corsetry 
is    as    pretty 
as    lingerie 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Rockefeller  Center      *      New  York 


jIBER,    I?" 


New  Wonder  Halm 


Jrings  Youth-Giving 


Moisture 


fo  Aging  Or  Drying-Out  Skins 


emarkable  new  flowing  formula  acta  like  a  "fountain  of  youth"  for  your  shin'. 


is  said  thai  a  man  is  as  < >l< I  as  he 
els — a  woman  as  old  as  she  look-, 
il  imlax  there's  ureal  hope  for 
•men!  Just  as  new  wonder  drugs 
ive  lengthened  our  life  span,  so  a 
>w  wonder  cosmetic  has  been  de- 
doped  in  help  our  complexions 
a\  \  oung-looking  longer  than  we  d 
er  dreamed. 

The  secret  of  young  skin  lies  in  a 
,gh  percentage  of  natural  moisture. 
"s  this  natural  moisture  that  gives 
baby's  skin  its  lusciously  smooth, 
esh,  dewy  look.  But  tragically,  this 
iner  moisture  diminishes  even  da\ 


you  live  —  sn  Mm  must  replenish  il 
every  dm  if  you  waul  l"  look 
\  ounger. 

To  help  restore  this  youth-giv  ing 
moisture.  Rev  Ion  developed  the  won- 
der cosmetic  called  -Moon  Drops  . 
The  moment  this  greaselcss  flowing 
creaiii  touches  your  face,  you  /eel 
the  moisture  How  into  your  -kin. 
helping  il  look  smoother,  fresher 
years  younger! 

\l  bedtime  (alter  cleansing  mum 
skin  with  Revlon's  "W  lute  Sable"' 
Liquid  Cleansing-Creme).  smooth 
on  a   few   drops   of   "Moon    Di 


In  the  morning      let  "M i  I  > r < •  [ »- 

do  its  beautifving  work  all  day 
under  your  make-up  foundation. 
•Moon  I  >rops"  i-  -n  economical 
In  use — and  voull  -a\  every  drop 
i-  worth  il-  weight  in  gold ! 
3.00*  ami  5.00* 


^^  'Moon  Drops' 


Moisture  Halm 


Overnight...  these 
two  beauty  basics 
may  change  your 
whole  beauty  lite ! 


1 


ifyd* 


•W  hite   Sable"  Clear-    I  he   W  a>   To 

\        I    li-ll.        Keaillillll       <    om|i|e\ioii 

|{\     (  lean-iii".     VfMir    ^kin    (  leaner 
Th  a  ii     I  l*s    I  \  x  e  r    Itii'  n    Before! 

It*-    ,i   tragic   mistake      and   tbou-and- 
ol     women     make     1 1  I  hex 

- 1  KM'  I     a     l"l     nl     money     nil     e\pi 
l.i,,-    ,  reams      but     feel    ihal    an 
cleansing     method     will     do.     Well,     il 
Him'i  do!  Impropei  i  lean-ing  disturb- 
the  delicate  balanei  -km.  mak- 

ing   il    impossible 

melies  I"  live  up  lo  their  promise. 
Improper  cleansing  max  cause  the 
pores  in  i  log.  resulting  in  a  -kin  thai 
looks  "m  dd\'"and  older  than  il  should, 
cleansing  deep-dow  n.  thorough, 
gentle  Hushing  ol  the  pores  i-  the 
\  erx   /"  i  il  beautx  ! 

riiats  whx  Revlnn".-  new  liipiid 
cleansing -creme.  •While  Sable",  may 
mean  a  whole  new  lilt*  for  your  skin! 
\  -ilk\.  inilk\-\\  bite  balm  thai  i 
so  thoroughly,  so  gently  you  actually 
feel  your  skin  glou  — clean  and  fresh  and 
pure  after  just  one  application  —  throw  ing 
,,ll  it-  gloomy  tmie  and  color-  clearing 
the  wax  In  a  beautiful  complexion 
before  \  our  very  ex  es ! 

W  hite  Sable'  soothes  and  pampers 
drv.  sensitive  -kin.  helps 
"tone-up"'  oily  -kin.  and  n '- 
balanced  for  normal  -kin.  Il  leaves 
vuur  -kin  feeling  fresh  as  rain,  soft  a- 
sable  -and  it  leaves  no  greasy  after-film. 
so  Mm  need  no  -km-ire-liener.  After 
cleansing  vour skin  this neu  xx ay.  smooth 

on     "M i     Drops"'     Moisture    Halm. 

These    two   new    "wonder   cosmetics 
could  change  your  whole  beauty    life! 

"W  hite  Sable'  in  large,  unbreakable, 
peach-plastic  bottle  i-  only  L.50.*  W  ith 
Hormones,  2.2  lus  tax 


Sw/iffhing-fried !  Extra  light  and  luscious 


I... extra 


as  l/ns  picture  taken 

i>/   the  doughnuts 

left  unfrosted  and  one  broken 

■lust   so  you   can    see 

lime    light    and    good    and 

;  Swift'ning  dou 


r**~ 


Swift'ning's  PARTY  DOUGH  M  UTS 

Listen  i<>  this  good  news!  Up-to-date  research  shows  you  needn'l 
worry  about  eating  properly  fried  foods.  Fried  Martha  Logan'? 
way  in  Swift'ning,  they're  really  truly  digestible  actually  mon 
digestible  than  with  any  other  shortening! 


1    lb.  Swift'ning  for  frying 

3  tbsp.   melted  Swift'ning 
2%  c.  sifted  floor 

4  tsp.  double  acting 
baking  powder 

1  tsp.  salt 

Heat  Swift'ning  to  365  F.  (Cube 
of  bread  browns  in  (it)  seconds.) 
No  unpleasant  odors  when  you  fry 
with  Swift'ning!  It's  made  of 
especially  choice  food  fats,  most 
carefully  refined.  , 

Silt  dry  ingredients  together. 
Combine  eggs,  milk  and  vanilla. 
Add  liquid  to  dry  ingredients. 
Add  melted  Swift'ning.  Mix  just 
to  moisten  dry  ingredients  thor- 
oughly. Roll  out  'i"  thick  on  a 
floured  board.  Cut  with  a  dough- 
nut   cutter,    and     fry    in    hot 


Vi  c.  sugar 

V*  tsp.  nutmeg 

Vi  tsp.  cinnamon 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 

\'i   c.   milk 

1  tsp.  vanilla 

Swift'ning.  Do  not  fry  more 
than  3  or  4  at  a  time  or  fat  will 
cool  loo  rapidly.  Fry  3  to  5  min. 
or  until  delicately  brown;  turn 
once  Drain  well;  place  on  ab- 
sorbent paper.  Yield:  'JO  'using 
IVi"  cutler). 

Decorate  with  tinted  icings, 
chocolate  shot,  coconut,  chopped 
nuts  a  ti  d  peppermint  candy. 
Then  .  .  .  taste,  and  see  how  ex- 
tra delicious  Swift'ning  fried 
foods  are.  Swift'ning  doesn't  de- 
velop "off"  /larors  in  frying. 


owrftni 


Hfe. 


nmj 


U  ---"'mure 


Only  Swift'ning  gives  you  sucii  delicious,  digestible 
tried  foods  plus  such  light,  rich  cakes,  plus  such 
flaky  pastry,  plus  so  much  nutrition!  Try  Swift'ning! 


lit* 


r-» 
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Pis  the  most 


RECIPE 

for  jood  listening 
Heat- DOM  McNEiLLon 
The  BREAKFAST  CLUB 

ABC  Radio    -   Weekday  Mornings 


digestible 

hortening  jjou  can  buij 


I 


^Swift'ning  is  the  trade-mark  for  Swift  &  Company's  Shortening. 
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IU   DOROTHY   THOMPSON 


s  ilun  n  iliiiniic  ol  li'iir  in  liiimnf. 


■> 


IS  there  a  climale  ol  lear  in  America  which  is 
rapidly  obliterating  five  speech  anil  free  thought  '.  I-  Amer- 
ica  "gripped  in  a  wave  ol  anti-Red  hysteria  and  w itch 
hunting"?  Are  people,  innocent  ol  any  mini  ol  subversion, 
being  dismissed  from  the  Civil  Service  ami  I  nun  our 
schools  and  colleges?  Is  there  a    'reign  ol  terror     here? 

It  may  surprise  readers  of  Ladies'  Home  Joiknai.  in 
learn  thai  this  is  the  picture  thousands  ol  normally  intelli- 
gent Europeans  currently  have  ol  the  I  nited  Stales.  In 
this  picture  the  American  scene  is  dominated  by  a  figure  as 
powerful  and  as  menacing  to  liberty  as  Hitler  or  Stalin. 
This  figure,  dwarfing  all  other  personalities  in  the  Amer- 
ican  landscape,  is  Senator  McCarthy.  Because  ol  him 
America,  say  many  Europeans,  is  becoming     raseist. 

Rumor  and  report  arc  rampant  in  England,  Era  nee  and 
Italy,  and  contribute  to  build  up  waves  ol  anli-  \mei  ii  an- 
ism  that  are  becoming  almost  tidal. 

"They  say"  that  there  is  not  a  vestige  ol  academic  free- 
dom left  in  the  United  States.  "They  say"  that  a  professor 
who  admitted  to  an  investigating  committee  that  he  had 
been  a  communist  in  his  youth  was  immediately  dismissed 
from  a  leading  university. 

Behind  these  fictions  presented  as  facts  is.  ol  course,  a 
systematic  world-wide  communist  campaign  to  present 
America  in  just  such  a  light.  What  is  regret  lable  is  nol  thai 
the  international  communist  parties  conduct  ibis  cam- 
paign; that  is  nothing  new  and  was  to  be  anlicipaled.  It  is 
appalling  that  thousands  of  anticommunisl  liberals  fuel  it. 
both  here  and  abroad.  Let  anyone  justify  in  any  way.  or 
even  objectively  report  on  the  history,  purpose,  methods 
and  limitations  of  these  Congressional  committees, 
is  damned  on  both  Mile-  of  the  Atlantic  as  an  antiliberal 
promoter  of  the  -reign  of  terror."  fhal  was  recently  ihe 
fate  of  the  distinguished  British  writer.  Miss  Rebecca  W  est. 


h  i-  extraordinar\  to  me  that  so  main  \merii  ans.  espe- 
eiallv  in  academic  lile.  should  wish  to  publicize  to  the 
world  that  they  are  scared  to  death  "I  exai  th  what  I  do 
iinl  know.  Some  ol  them  are  rich  and  economically  inde- 
pendent. Main  hold  remunerative  public  positions.  I  do 
nol  know  ol  a  single  teacher  or  prolessor  who  has  been 
dismissed  from  a  faeult\  lor  political  reasons  except  where 
there  was  highh  substantiated  evidence  to  prove  that  he 
not  onl\  once  was.  hut  -lill  is.  a  member  ol.  or  aclive 
collaborator  with,  the  Communist  I'arlv. 

I.asl  April  the  Association  ol  American  I  Diversities 
publich  look  the  position  that  membershi|)  in  or  aclive 
collaboration  with  the  Communist  I'arlv  is  incompatible 
with  the  premises  ol  academic  Ireedom.  A-  in  all  ai  Is  ol 
association  the  |)rofessor  accepts  conventions  which  he- 
come  morallv  binding,  -aid  the  Associations  statement 
ol  it-  position.  Above  all  he  owes  his  colleagues  in  the 
universit\  complete  candor  and  perfect  integritv.  preclud- 
ing an\    kind  ol  clandestine  or  conspiratorial  activities. 

American  educational  institutions  are  supported  b\ 
public  hinds,  or  owe  then  existence  I"  legislative 
and  public  charier-  and  enjov  benefits  in  the  lorni 
exemption.  Eor  their  teachers  and  professors  lo  claim,  in 
the  name  of  academic  freedom,  the  righl  l<>  plan-  them- 
selves within  and  under  the  discipline  ol  an  organization 
that  demands  blind  obedience  to  a  party  line  and  is.  within 
itself,  a  conspiratorial  secret  society,  is  a  complete  contra- 
diction  in  term-. 

Kveryone  in  this  country  -till  has  a  constitutional  right 
lo  liolil  and  express  am  opinion  lie  pleases.  Iinl  iio1mm1>  lias 
.i  constitutional  right  to  be  a  schoolteacher  or  a  civil  servant. 
\n<l  no  society,  however  free,  can  guarantee  anyone  the  righ I 
to  be  popular  \%liil<-  expre — ing  highlv  unpopular  \i<-« — or 
I  lie  Hull  I  I  o  lie  paid  to  express  them. 


mr 


Just  pour  on  a  sauce  and 
away  your  cake  gt 


I  guard 


ntee-  A  perfect  cak 

BtXtCGiockfA- 


Hello,  there — Here's  a  promise!  You  get  a  perfect 
cake  —  a  high,  light  'n  handsome  cake,  a  rich, 
moist,  delicious  cake — every  single  time  you 
bake  with  any  one  of  my  good  Betty  Crocker 
Cake  Mixes.  I  guarantee  it! 

And  you  don't  have  to  bother  with  fancy 
icings.  Who  could  ask  for  anything  better  than 
devil's  food  cake  'n  ice  cream  with  chocolate 
sauce — or  white  cake  'n  ice  cream  with  marsh- 


mallow  topping  you  pour  right  out  of  a  jar. 
Fun  thing  to  fix  when  the  neighbors  drop 
over  to  tell  you  about  their  vacation  and  find 
out  about  yours.  Nice  to  remember  next  time 
it's  your  turn  to  have  the  club.  And  give  your 
favorite  child  a  tip:  teen-agers  love  to  be  turned 
loose  with  a  pan  of  cake,  a  carton  of  ice  cream, 
and  things  like  fudge  sauce,  butterscotch 
sauce,  walnuts,  whipped  cream,  and  cherries 


to  make  their  own  cake  'n  ice  cream  sunt 
You  couldn't  give  them  a  better  pan  of  ( 
For  we  make  our  Betty  Crocker  Cake  IV  i 
with  the  same  good  things  you'd  use  yours 
our  finest  softasilk  Cake  Flour,  rich  shoi 
ing,  good  flavors.  And  then,  for  these  two  a 
you  add  your  own  fresh  eggs.  So  the  cake  t 
out  extra  light  and  good. 

See  what  I  mean:  you  just  can't  have  a 
ure  when  you  bake  a  cake  like  that.  And 
just  can't  bake  too  many!  For  where's 
family  that  doesn't  go  for  cake  'n  ice  crea 
for  that  fourth  meal  that's  the  fun  meal,  ; 


Good  eating! 


rery  time  you  bake... 


om  nine  to  midnight — or  any  other 
ly  don't  you  bake  up  a  Betty  Crocker 
ve  your  ice  cream  ready,  and  give  the 
t  you  like  best  a  good  surprise  tonight. 
>ve  you  for  it! 


(cake. . .  after  cake. . .  after  cake . . .  after  cake !) 


BtiCfroclw-     c^g^ 


Col* 


r?  Yes,  we  DO  mean  perfect.  You 
t?e.  //  any  cake  you  make  with 
ker  Cake  Mix  comes  out  less  than 
ite  Betty  Crocker,  Box  200,  Min- 
Minn.,  and  General  Mills  will 
money  back! 


'•  Mh 
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The  LESTER    PIANO  is  the  Official    Piano  of  The   Philadelphia   Orchestra 


LESTER 


You'll   Love  Your  Lester 

Everyone  enjoys  playing  the  Betsy  Ross  Spinet 
because  of  its  gorgeous  Amplified  Tone  and 
responsive  touch.  Everyone  admires  this  fine  piano 
because  of  its  decorative  grace  and  compact  size. 

Since  1888  . .  .  three  generations  of  the  same 
family  have  built  Lester  Pianos  to  the 
highest  standards  of  quality.  Today's  models  are 
unsurpassed   for   musical  excellence,  handsome 
styling,  enduring  performance  and  real  value. 


See,  hear  and  play  the  newest 

Betsy  Ross  Spinets  now  .  . .  your  local 

dealer  will  arrange  terms. 

Priced  from  $695.00  .  .  .  Custom  Series 

model  pictured   $976.00  f.o.b.  Lester,  Pa. 

Guaranteed  for  ten  years;  made  ONLY  by  the 
Lester  Piano  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  builders 
of  world  famed  Lester  Grand  Pianos. 


a  beautiful  piano   with   magnificent  tone 
sold  by  America's  foremost  piano  dealers 


Lester   Piano  Manufacturing    Company,    Inc.,   Lester   13,    Pa. 

Please  send  me  -> '  (<('  literature  and  style  brochure. 


N  i 


CO.,  39  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


The  future  bel 
who  love,  not 
hate. 


CONTINUED    FROM   PAGE    11 

Freedom  is  costly  as  well  as  precious.  The 
nonconformist  cannot  expect  to  be  subsi- 
dized by  conformists.  If  his  opinions  run 
counter  to  powerful  streams  of  public 
opinion,  he  will  in  some  way  suffer  for  them, 
by  a  fall  in  public  esteem,  by  decrease  of  in- 
come. If  his  unpopular  convictions  are  deep 
enough,  lie  will  endure  this  with  fortitude. 

The  great  nonconformists  of  history  knew 
this:  Socrates,  Jesus,  Galileo,  Gandhi.  They 
did  not  whine  about  their  condition.  Their 
convictions  were  deep  enough  to  face  and 
encompass  even  the  prospect  of  death.  Only 
strong  characters  are  true  nonconformists.  To 
be  a  nonconformist,  one  must  first  be  a  man. 

Nonconformists  have  been  the  heroes  of 
history  anil  often  its  makers.  Itui  they 
have  had  in  I  hem  I  he  si  nil  of  heroes;  they 
have  been  ready  l<>  stand  their  ground  and 
Lake  llir  consequences.  They  have  dis- 
played the  qualities  indispensable  to  the 
hero,  which  arc  candor  and  courage.  Thej 
have  made  no  bones  of  their  \icws.  and 
never  invoked  "the  right  not  to  incrimi- 
nate" themselves. 

In  the  past,  America  has  been  rich  in  non- 
conformists—men and  women  who  defied, 
at  their  own  risk  and  cost,  the  mores,  cus- 
toms and  opinions  of  their  day.  They  survive 
in  our  memory  even  when  we  remain  uncon- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  because 
personal  character  always  survives— per- 
haps it  is  the  only  thing  that  survives. 

But  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  spirit  of 
conformism  has  certainly.  I  think,  deepened 
in  America —and  not  only  in  America.  It  is 
reflected  in  a  decrease  of  tolerance  for  indi- 
vidual opinions  and  an  increase  of  organized 
pressures  upon  dissidents. 
But  no  group  or  organized 
body    of   opinion    in    this 
country  can  exonerate  it- 
self of  having  contributed, 
each  in  turn,  to  these  pres- 
sures. 

The   Congressional    in- 
vestigating commit  tees  are 
a  long-established  institu- 
tion, and  from  time  to  tune  their  work  has 
proved  embarrassing  to  various  parts  of  our 
population.  Liberals  have  welcomed  and  sup- 
ported them  when  their  activities  tended  to 
expose  dubious   practices    of    businessmen. 
"monopolists,"    munitions    manufacturers, 
"economic  royalists"   -the  term  itself  being 
o|  no  exactitude,  and  thus  a  general  smear. 

I  cannot  recall  that  an)  liberals  pleaded 
<>n  behalf  of  freedom  of  speech  when  em- 
ployers were  enjoined  from  communi- 
cating their  opinions,  verball}  or  in  writ- 
ing, to  their  employees. 

When  New  Dealers  manned  the  inves- 
tigating committees  conservatives  protested 
the  infringement  of  constitutional  rights, 
with  little  or  no  support  from  the  liberals. 
When  the  Smith  Act  was  invoked  against  a 
Trotskyist  organization,  Stalinist  commu- 
nists did  not  find  the  act  "iniquitous"  but 
were  eager,  rather,  to  help  supply  evidence. 

It  IE  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
was  set  up  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in 
1938,  specifically  to  investigate  "subver- 
sive" activities  aimed  at  undermining  the 
American  constitutional  system.  At  that 
time  the  German-American  Bund  was  ac- 
tively propagandizing,  especially  among 
Americans  of  German  descent.  The  Bund 
and  associated  groups  were  stirring  up  hos- 
tility against  American  Jews,  and— like  the 
communists  today— clothing  their  support 
of  Nazi  plans  in  the  mantle  of  "peace." 

In  its  incipience  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  was  concerned  to  investigate 
the  extent  of  such  subversive  endeavors,  and 
was  never,  as  far  as  I  recall,  censured  for 
abusing  the  constitutional  rights  of  Bundists! 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  Russo-German 
pact  Bundists  and  Communists  supported 
each  other  in  trying  to  prevent  America  from 
aiding  France  and  Britain.  After  Germany 
attacked  Russia  all  who  refused  to  forget 
that  Russia  itself  was  a  brutal  totalitarian- 
ism came  close  to  being  regarded  as  traitors. 
And  to  this  very  day,  the  historians  who 
have  attempted  to  tell  the  diplomatic  history 


of  the  prewar  and  war  period  dispassion- 
ately have  suffered  from  being  put  by  the 
critics  into  the  freezer  of  silence. 

Actually,  the  record  of  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration on  civil  liberties  is  very  poor 
indeed.  Five  of  the  cases  it  prosecuted  for 
"subversion"  were  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  unproven,  and  the  farcical  mass 
sedition  trial  of  1944-45  simply  collapsed 
with  the  death  of  the  presiding  judge. 

I  am  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  the  existing  state  of  the  public 
mind  even  many  advocates  of  civil  liberty 
are  unconsciously  seeking  conformism. 
The  validity  of  an  opinion  is  seldom  judged 
by  the  facts  or  the  reason  of  its  argument. 
but  by  whether  or  not  it  conforms  to  the 
opinion  of  a  powerful  group  or  trend. 

■  he  offenders  are  in  all  camps— left,  right 
and  middle— in  every  sphere  where  opinion 
is  organized,  and  outside  relatively  small  in- 
tellectual circles  only  organized  opinion 
counts.  Indeed,  organized  opinion  creates 
popular  opinion,  and  the  creation  of  it— the 
"engineering  of  public  consent"— has  be- 
come an  applied  science. 

This  matter  is  primary  to  freedom  of 
speech,  thought  and  inquiry.  Only  a  man, 
not  an  organization,  can  think,  speak  and 
inquire  out  of  the  totality  of  his  faculties 
and  experience. 

Organized  groups,  by  their  nature,  speak 
as  the  least  common  denominator  of  their 
associates.  When  they  dominate  the  scene, 
speech  becomes  entirely  social  speech,  group 
speech,  and  the  man   who  speaks  only  for 
himself  is  unheard  in  the  contentious  roar. 
In   the  end,  the  struggle  is  resolved  by 
the  loudest  and  most  ruthless:  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  is  sub- 
merged, as  "civil"  liberty 
becomes  liberty  to  uphold 
only  the  established  pat- 
ongs  to  those  tern. 

to  those  who  n 

Reason  is  not  an  attn- 

POPE  PIUS  XII  ,  .     . 

bute  of  social  organiza- 
tion, but  of  individual 
men.  The  nonconformist 
is  always  the  man  who  re- 
sists being  organized  and  thus  accepting  the 
shackles  of  organization  upon  his  mind. 

I  have  read  hundreds  of  pages  of  Congres- 
sional testimony  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  a 
man  speaking— speaking  temperately  and 
reasonably  in  defense  of  his  views,  or  in 
defense  of  reason  itself. 

I  find  a  man  refusing  to  "incriminate 
himself"  a  poor  spectacle.  He  is,  in  fact,  re- 
fusing to  involve  himself.  But  freedom  al- 
ways involves  itself.  I  also  find  a  college 
professor  reporting  on  fellow  professors,  often 
on  opinions  or  associations  from  bygone 
years,  a  poor  spectacle  of  a  man.  He  reports 
that  he  himself  has  changed  his  mind.  I  hope 
so,  for  those  who  never  change  their  minds 
seldom  have  minds  to  change. 

The  essenec  of  "McCarthyism,"  as  I  see 
it.  is  that  it  overlooks  this  fact:  it  hardens 
on  the  thesis  that  once  a  communist  al- 
ways  a  communist,  once  a  IVazi  always  a 
Nazi.  \\  hat  nonsense! 

"Here  below  to  live  is  to  change,  anil  to 
grow  is  lo  have  changed  much."  If  a  man 
is  hounded  for  all  his  past  errors,  who  of  us 
shall  escape  judgment? 

To  trace  the  sources  of  mental  totalitar- 
ianisms—even if  they  be  competing  totali- 
tarianisms—is outside  the  scope  of  this 
article.  One  source  undoubtedly  lies  in  war. 
Another  is  the  passion  for  security  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  insecurity  of  war,  and  leads 
the  individual  to  self-imposed  cautiousness. 
Another  is  the  extreme  interdependency 
promoted  by  the  organization  of  technolog- 
ical society. 

Nevertheless,  "corruption,"  as  Robinson 
Jeffers  wrote,  "has  never  been  compulsory." 
Men  are  more  free  in  any  society  than  they 
think  themselves  to  be.  The  ait  of  the  op- 
pressor is,  by  a  series  of  horrible  examples, 
to  persuade  the  oppressed  to  intimidate 
themselves.  And  the  spectacle  of  Americans, 
who  have  never  lost  a  night's  sleep  through 
fear  of  the  secret  policeman  at  their  door, 
telling  the  world  that  they  are  "in  the  grip 
of  fear,"  is  an  unattractive  self-description. 

I  would  not  trust  such  Americans  with  my 
freedom.  end 


GIVE  JOAN  WELDON,  YOUNG  HOLLYWOOD  STAR,  A  NEW  NAME 

VI N  THIS  PACKARD 


—  plus  a  free  2-week 

trip  to  Hollywood 

for  two 

or$750000 

IN  CASH! 


iiniiir  this  thrilling  rtiblc, 

end  [wo  glorii  >  in  I  loll) 

Fly  by  TWA  Trans  World  Airlines  Constellation  liv<    ai   the  finest   hotel 

•   ■   ■  "K(l     loan   Wehloi  .   Warner    Bros    studios      .   .  mingle  with 

celebrities  at  famous  night  spots   Or,  take  youi  l;irsi  Prizi  all  in 
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Win  America's  most  glamorous  sports 

car  — this  new  convertible  with  rakish, 

continental   lines  — the  Packard  Caribbean! 


T\^ 


Enter  this  new  Armour  Star  Pantry-Shelf  Meal  Contest! 


t  decide  what  name  you'd  give  this 
ind-to-be-famous  young  star  — and  enter  it 
this  exciting  Armour  Pantry-Shelf  Meal 
itest.  Perhaps  the  winning  name  will  be  one 
had  in  mind  for  a  "daughter"  who  turned 
to  be  a  boy  instead.  Maybe  it  will  be  a  name 
've  secretly  wished  was  your  very  own. 

k  through  your  telephone  book  and  make 
original  name  combinations.  Just  be  sure  the 
les  you  send  in  are  different  — and  that  they 

"  this  rising  young  star.  It's  fun  —  make  this 
test  a  game  for  the  whole  family. 

Jl  prizes  await  you!  No  sentences  to  write. 
:  pick  a  new  scran  name  for  this  star.  Send  in 
nany  exciting  names  as  you  can  think  of. 
h  name  adds  to  your  opportunities  to  win  ! 

ry  and  enter!  Don't  miss  this  chance  to 
>y  grand-tasting  Armour  Pantry-Shelf  Meals. 
unay  win  a  thrilling  Packard  Caribbean  plus 
ollywood  trip  you'll  remember  forever  ! 


25JJ3    G3f    L-—f     LiUF  '  '      r; 


1,081  PRIZES 

worth  $32,500°° 

HURRY!  Contest  closes 
October  31,  1953 


^  ^"  It'. 


5  SECOND  PRIZES 

5  all-expenses-paid  10-day  trips  to 
Hollywood  for  two  — or  $1,500  in 
cash! 

75  THIRD  PRIZES 

75  crisp,  new  $100  bills! 

1,000  FOURTH  PRIZES 

1,000  crisp,  new  $10  bills! 


THeAr 

**/+,„*' 1*1*1. 


1.  Print  a  new  name 
Weldon   on  an  entry  blank  or 

iper.  Prim  your 
own  name  and  address  clearly. 

2.  Sen  J  .is  many  entries  .u  v(>u 
wish,    to    "Star-Naming    Con- 
test",  Dept.   I.    .1  .    Bi 
Chicago      .  Illinois.  With  each 
entry  enclose  a  label  fi 

ol  the  following  Armour  Star 
Pantry-Shell  Meal 

iierin  cans  or  in  class), 
Heat,  PottedMeat, 

—  or.  cut  off  and  sen.!  in  as  a 
label  the  last  inch  of  the  metal 


band  that  is  wound  onto    the 
<  '■  when  opening  a  can 

i  la  - 
3.  1  ntties  mu'C 

395  s.  and  received   b 

her  7,  :■ 

4  rsons    in    the   United 

Stales,   its   territories  and   pos- 

may  enter 
employees  and  members  of 
their  immediate  families  of 
Armour  and  Company,  its  ad- 
vertising  agencies,  an  J  Warner 
Bros.  Pictures,  Ine 

5.  Entries  will  be  iudged  on  the 
basis  ot  originality,  uniqueness 


See  JOAN  WELDON, 

featured  in  "SO  THIS  IS  LOVE" 

A  Warner  Bros.  Production 
Color  by  Technicolor 

loan  ;  in  the 

"Song    ol     ,\\  >r\\  a\ 

soon  led  to  a  Warner  Bros  contract. 

Statuesque  7  loan's     hair     is 

chestnut,    her    eyes  [>    blue. 

She's   superstitii 

new  screen  name  will  help 
ising   career.    Send   one   . 

CLIP  AND  SAVE  THESE  RULES! 
. , 

the  richt  i 


7.  Winners  will  be  n 

on  re.:  et  15, 


GET   ENTRY   BLANKS   AT  YOUR   DEALER'S! 
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LEGGO  MAH  WIFE!' 


vo'  stay  tharx 

AH  HATES  T'BE 


TURN  UP  TH'  END  THET  EATS.T 
TH' PORE  BOY  NEEDS  HIS 
ENRICHED  QUICK  V'CREAM 
OF  WHEAT'Tr 

'fortch-nutly, 
it  boils  t'full 
di-gesti-bilitv 

IN  5MINUTES.f-HE 
COULDN'T  0' HELD  OUT 
MUCH  LONGER !! 


THEM  VITV-MINS^INNY-RULS 
AN' FOOD-ENERGY  IS  JES'WHUT 
HE  NEEDS  FO'TH'  RESKEW.r.f 


SO'CAlhl'T  BEAT 
HOT  "CREAM  OF  WHEAT" 
FO  A  FAST  START/.r 


AH'D  SHORE  HATE  T'BE    ) 
IN  McQOON'S  BOAT/T/-^-* 

s^z^.'H   (  HE  AINT GOT 
«_  if- 


NO  SMOOTH, 
DELISHUS 
"CREAM  OF 
WHEAT"// 


Get  a  QUICK  %\m\ 
with  HOT 

£kam<*Meat 
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By    BERNARDINE   KIELTY 


nil    SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 
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"Oiiginallv  .   hc'm'  Irciin   lion  |c  .">.")." 


I'l'S  like  playing  hook)  to  lake  a  va- 
cation onl  of  season.  Kverybodj  else 
working.  <>■■)>  ><■■■  an<l  \oin-  pal  re- 
laxed and  pleasuriziiig.  \\  <■  went  lo 
Cape  Cod  in  thai  mood  last  Septem- 
ber. Tourists  were  gone,  the  air  was 
soil.  I  In-  I  i  pli  I  golden,  anil  I  he  old 
roail.  I  In*  King's  Highway*  rambled 
i|uii'tl>  along  ov€»r  tin    moors. 

Now  we  see  there  is  a  bonk  out  about 
the  Cape,  We  Chose  Cai'E  Con.  by 
Sroll  Corbet t,  lie  wrote  I  hat  funny 
book  a  lew  years  ago,  (loose  lor  the 
(lander.  This  is  not  funny  and  not  a 
guidebook,  but  pleasant  ruminations 
about  all-year  life  in  East  Dennis. 

s\m>  in  Their  Shoes,  by  Edith 
and  Frank  N/kiv  tl9:~>l)  is  Cape  Coil 
history  and  Cape  Cod  rambling.  It  comes 
from  out  Provincetown  way. 

In  I  .  S.  10  \nii  cross  I  lir  continent 
with  George  Steivart,  author  of  those 
remarkable  hooks.  STORM  ami  I  IKE. 
He  is  a  good  companion,  ami  high- 
lights the  route  with  pictures  and 
maps  ami  hislorj  . 

For  the  very  venturesome  (and  very 
young)  there  is  GASOLINE  Gypsy.  It 


is  by  the  English  girl,  Peggy  Thomas, 

who  rode  her  motorcycle  "Oppy" 
across  Canada,  down  into  Mexico,  and 
east  t  hrough  the  U.  S.  She  lived  outdoors 
and  took  jobs  as  soda  clerk  and  car  hop 
when  her  money  ran  out.  and  to  compli- 
cate matters  carried  along  an  Airedale  | 
pup,  Matelot.  She  started  in  Canada  i 
with  $60  and  ended  up  at  the  Manhat- 
tan end  of  the  Lincoln  Tunnel  with  $5. 

Vacation  Guide,  conventional  and 
convenient,  is  a  paperbound  $1.50  Rand. 
McNally  publication  covering  the  whole 
country,  divided  into  regional  tours  with  \ 
practical     travel     information,     mileage  | 
charts,  historic  and  scenic  points. 


In  September  a  woman's  fancy  turns 
to  next  year's  garden.  .  .  .  "Seed  a.new 
lawn  around  September  10.  First  add  the 
3"  top  dressing."  .  .  .  Picti  re  Primer 
of  Doom  \m»  Gardening. by  Mar- 
garet Goldsmith,  is  a  handy  little 
book  printed  in  color  ($2,  floughton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.)  for  right 
now.  Also,  Picture  Primer  of  l\- 

DOOR  GARDENING;. 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    1  8 
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The  gardener's  assistant  gets  a  little  refreshment. 


Are  you  hakmcj  with. 

Nonfat  Dry  Milk 

for  the  boy  I  brownies  Gver 


Every  pound  of 

Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Solids 

ontains  35°„  Protein  plus 

Vitamins  and  Minerals 


NONFAT 

°RY  MILK 

SOLIDS 


lean  Dairy  Association 

Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer" 
:h  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  1 11  i 


hnois 


NOW  AT  YOUR  GROCERS 

delicious,  nutritious  nonfat  cby  milk 
in  a  variety  of  package  sizes 
needs  no  refrigeration. .  .always  handy 


-•/, 
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LADIES'    HOME   JOURNA 


When  Pop's  the  baby  siffer 


and  convenience  is  the  pitch, 


Dot  Snappers  work  efficiently 


to  speed  the  didie  switch  l 


DOT 


Snap  !  it's  open! 

snap !  rf&  closed ! 


tfrs  a  Snap  with 


'*, 


DOT  SNAPPERS  arc  the  easy-working,  laundryproof 
fasteners  that  make  all  infants"  and  children's  wear  more 
practical  and  convenient.  Look  for  them  when  buying 
panties,  sleepers,  creepers,  pajamas  or  play  togs.  And, 
for  home  sewing,  a-k  for  the  Dot  Snappers  kit  with  pro- 
fessional attaching  tool,  at  notion  counters, SI.  Refills  25^. 


UNiTE  D-CARR 


FIRST    IN    FASTENERS    •    CAMBRIDGE    42,    MASS. 


CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE    16 

While  She  dreams  up  the  garden.  He 
builds  the  house.   PRACTICAL  MOUSES 

for  Contemporary  Living,  by  Jean 
and  Don  Graf,  is  one  of  those  useful, 
well-illustrated  technical  books  pub- 


THK  SATURDAY  KVKN1  N(.  POST 


"Mr,  <  'liadw  ick's  coming  over 
soon.  He'll  probably  want  to 
discuss   picture    windows.'" 


lished  by  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.  (119 
W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  18).  By  the  same  firm: 
Architectural  Photographs  of 
HOUSES,  by  Robert    Cleveland.  Our 

scout,  who  happens  to  be  a  top-notch  pho- 
tographer and  is  now  engaged  in  building 
his  own  house,  is  enthusiastic  about  both 

books. 

• 

It's  interesting  how  lite  thoughts  of 
readers  run.  The  person  whose  eye 
darts  down  this  column,  what  is  her 
special  dish?  Bottks,  no  ilonht.  <>r  she 
tionliln'  t  have  read  this  far.  Hut  tthottt 
what?  itnr  only  uness  is  arrived  at  by 
letters  of  inquiry,  the  tirettlesl  iiiini- 
ber  of  which,  to  date,  have  been  on  the 
following  subjects  (and  in  this  order): 
Sex,  the  It  riling  Craft,  (Htl  Age  He- 
l  iremen  I ,  Headaches. 


Some  people  believe  that  mistakes  do 
not  constitute  humor,  but  here  is  a  book 
based  on  the  assumption  that  errors 
can  indeed  be  very  funny:  Nonsense 
I  SA,  nonsensical  Americana,  collected 
by  Dick  llyman,  illustrated  by  Soglow. 

"The  minister  said  that  the  church 
widows  were  a  disgrace  to  the  parish  and 
it  was  time  somebody  washed  them."  (San 
Francisco,  CaL,  Examiner.) 

"He  has  been  afflicted  with  the  Repub- 
lican Party  for  the  last  IS  years."  (  Houtz- 
dale,  Pa.,  Citizen-Standard.) 

"Mother  of  twelve  children  advocates 
relaxation."  (Michigan  City,  Mich., 
News-Despatch.) 

"  II 'hen  she  washes  dishes,  he  should 
icash  dishes  with  her,  and  when  she  mops 
up  the  floor,  he  should  mop  up  the  floor 
with  her."  (Western  Family  Magazine.) 


Colleges  tire  more  understanding 
llum  they  used  to  he.  it  Itadcliffe  the 
students  tire  note  offered  it  choice  of 
studying  between  classes,  or  sleeping. 
The  college  provides  two  adjoining 
basement  rooms  in  one  of  the  class- 
room buildings,  one  it  sinily  room,  the 
oilier  it  soundproofed  room  contain- 
ing  twelve  comfortable  beds,  each  with 
blankets  and  pillow.  Heating  /mils  and 
alarm  cloths  easily  available. 

Incidentally,  turtle-neck  sweaters  are 
once  more  appearing  on  college  cam- 
puses, and  they  say  spats  are  getting 
popular  in  Chicago. 

As  for  time  catching  up  on  itself, 
Benny  Goodman  an<!  his  ..I.I  orchestra 
went  the  rounds  of  New  England  last 
spring,  |>la>ing  the  tunes  of  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  in  their  original  ar- 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE   21 


DIAPERS 

Citritv  Diapers  absorb  fully  .  .  .  their 
thirsty  surgical  weave  soaks  up  mois- 
ture like  a  sponge.  They're  cloud- 
soft,  too,  with  exclusive  woven-in 
Fold  lines  to  make  folding  easy  for 
you.  And  their  laundering  story  is 
something  to  make  you  cheer,  be- 
cause Curity  Diapers  .  .  . 

Wash  Easier  —  Their  open  weave 
means  quick-cleaning  ease  in  Ivory 
Flakes,  Ivory  Soap  or  Dreft. 

Dry  Faster —  Indoors  or  out,  Curity 
Diapers  dry  faster,  smoother  and 
softer. 

Wear  Better  —  Curity  Diapers  are 
made  of  full -weight  quality  gauze 
for  longer  wear,  lasting  good  shape, 
easier  care. 

You'll  find  Curity  Diapers  at  your 
favorite  infant's  department .  . .  lead- 
ing diaper  laundries  also  have  them. 
Don't  forget  —  Curity  has  wonderful 
gift  diapers,  too. 

See  the 

New 

Curity 

NIGHT 

DIAPER 


MAIL  THE   COUPON 


I 


KENDALL  MILLS  —  Division  of 
he  Kendoll  Company,  Wolpole,  Mass.,  Dept.  J93 
Enclosed  is  25c  (coins  onlyl  for  full-size  Curity 
Dioper  and  literoture  on  Curity  Nursery  Products. 
(Only  one  diaper  to  a  family.) 


< 


Nome  - 


City- 


Stote 


Good   in  Continental   United   States  and   Hawai 
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DISPOSABIS  TOlttTMOP 


Cleans  toilet  bowls  today's  way 


LADIES'    HOME    JOURts^ 


bring  the  wolves  out... 


riding  hood  red 


C 


1 1  VV  /~\      ~\  T  /~\ 


-~j 


\  /N        1  T~ 


max  Factor's  Color-fast*  lipstick! 

Wear  Riding  Hood  Red  at  your  own  sweet  risk ...  we  warn  you, 
you're  going  to  be  followed !  It's  a  rich,  succulent  red  that  turns  the  most  innocent 

look  into  a  tantalizing  invitation  ...  $1.10  plus  tax 

^because  it's  Color-fast,  Riding  Hood  Red 
stays  brilliant,  never  fades,  never  dries  tender  lips. 
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K  MUM  hi         J  SUE,  BAD  BREATH  CANCELS  \ 
3  LOVE  LETTERsYmALES-BUT  EAST!  AND  THATS 
iAEBODY  ELSE    J  NO  PUN,  HON!  TALK  TO  YOUR 
ESE  DAYS!    fS  DENTIST,  WON'T  YOU? 


v 


STONE  BRUSHING  WITH  COLGATE  DENTAL 

A  REMOVES  UP  TO  85%  OF  THE  BACTERIA  THAT 
:  BAD  BREATH!  SCIENTIFIC  TESTS  PROVE  THAT 
\TE'S  INSTANTLY  STOPS  BAD  BREATH  IN  7  OUT 
10  CASES  THAT  ORIGINATE  IN  THE  MOUTH! 


me  brushing  with  Colgate's  removes  up  to 
it  decay-causing  bacteria!  And  if  you  really 
to  prevent  decay,  be  sure  to  follow  the 
lome  method  known— the  Colgate  way  of 
ing  teeth  right  after  eating! 

R— Thanks  fo  Colgate  Denial  Cream 


'  PEN  PAL'S  BACK  WITH  LOVE  AND  KISSES 

MICH  PROVES  THAT  C0L6ATES  SELDOM  MISSES.1  J 


»!  ONE  Bushing  With 

COLGATE 
ENTAL  CREAM 

loves  Up  To  85%  of  Decay 
I  Odor-Causing  Bacteria! 


Onlj  The  Colgate  Way  Does  All  Three ! 
CLEANS  YOUR  BREATH  while  it 

CLEANS  YOUR  TEETH  and 
STOPS  MOST  TOOTH  DECAY! 


raiiKcmcnl  «,  urnl  v .i  .  v .  ,, 

horn     \.  In  ii     1 1,.  >, ,  i ,      In    i 

|ll.l  \  ill       llllol  I         I  In    in       ii, ,1,  I   III         ill    i, 

in  in  nl  n     )i\<       lull    run    i       i I    1 1 1  ■    in 

S(in./,i    <.,i,,,     ),,,,,    I     ,  \  ,    /,  i   mill 

II, is.  Ill, I    )  ,,,,   I  ,,  ,    s,  ,    ,,  I,,,  ,,,,,    II  ,,//. 
inn'?,  Storing    II  rather,    the    Intuitu) 
toil!     //..,!./.     II    /,.,    .       II,, ,1,1    ,,\     ih.     II, u 
It,,, I  II  ulf? 

How    I'd  Know    v  m>  I'm  iu<  I    i  in 
\\  i  \  i  inn 
Hubert    Moore  /  ishei 


GIVES  YOU  A  CLEANER, 
ESHER  MOUTH  ALL  DAY  LONG! 


"I  >iil  miii  -linl   t  In    «  iinlnu  ■ 
Novcr    can      ■ «- 1 1     when 
mifjli l     rain,    yon     U now 


signs  and  adds  immeasurably  Lo  the  con- 
versation. 

\  man  who  really  midorslooil 
weather  was  l>r.  I''.«l«ar<l  Jcnner.  Ihc 
vaccinal  inn  in\<nl<il  .  Hi-  lia<l  II  dale 
for  a  walk  uilli  a  vmiim  lail\  on  a  rrr- 
tain  Stimla)  in  I  it  1 0.  I  miking  .il  ihc 
weather  Saturday  nifilil,  however.  In- 
decided  I  lull  max  In-  lhcy*d  I  ii- 1  I.  r  i  ill 
il  oil'.  Il  «a>  fining  I"  rain,  ami  here 
arc  the  ohscrvalions  thai  hmn«hl  him 
In    i  he  conclusion  : 

"  The  hollow  ninth  begin  to  blow. 
Tin  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low, 
The  sool  Jails  down,  the  spaniels  sleep. 
And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  creep; 
Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 
The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head.  .  .  . 
Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings ; 
The  cricket,  too,  how  loud  silt 
Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  relet!  pans. 
Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws  . . ." 

These  are  fewer  than  half  his  warn- 
ings. For  the  remainder  read  \<ifi- 
cultural  Almanac  (John  Baer's 
Sons.  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania). 


\>rer  underestimate  /'<<•  fighting 
ability  of  a  uoman:  Free  China  btmsts 
that  there  ore  7000  tinmen  guerrilla 
fighters  training  for  \ationalisl  in- 
vasion of  llie  mainland. 

And  do  not  undervalue  her  capacity 
for  abstract  thinking.  Lillian  /»'.  Lieber, 

head  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics at  Long  Island  University,  has 
written  the  following  books: 

Infinity  (Beyond  the  Beyond  the 
Beyond ) 

Galois     \nd    tiik    Theory     <>i 

Groi  ps 
The  Education  of  T.  ('.  Mirs 

("Mits"    equals    "the    man    in    the 

street  ") 

The  Einstein  Theory  of  Rela- 
tivity 

Mathematics  for  the  Two  Bil- 
lion 

\o\-ii  ci.ii>k\n  Geometry 

Her  books  art  described  as  "zestful" 
"amusing"  "hitman." 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE   25 
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Such  a  gentle,  gentle  tissue,  yet  Soft-Weve,  for  all 
its  special  softness,  brings  you  the  practical  firmness 
yon  need.  Soft-Weve  is  two  thicknesses  thick!  You'll 
love  this  luxurious  double  tissue  with  the  heavenly 
soft  texture.  Ask  for  Soft-Weve 
by  name  next  time  you  shop. 
Another  great  Scott  paper  value. 


. 


wf 
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Kleinert's  Quilted  Rubber  Pad.  Waterproof,  acid-proof ;  so  soft! 
Cleans  with  a  damp  cloth.  Bassinette  to  crib  sizes.  79<t  to  $3.75. 


hey're  best  when  baby's  an  infant... best  wheii 

Why?  Because  oOjteX  Bdby  rCLTltS  are  waterproofed  without  rubb, 


Kleinert's  Tipsy  Pilloiv.  Shaped  to  hold  baby's  bottle  at  the 
right  angle.  Quilted  plastic.  Nursery  colors.  Gift-boxed.  $1.95. 


Kleinert's  Hot-n-Cold  Hag.  Keeps  formula   warm,  foods  cold. 
Quilted.  Choice  of  attractive  colors.  $3.95.  In  gift  how  $4.25. 


Nurses  who  wouldn't  think  of  using  ordinary  wet-proof  pants  on 

infants  . . .  use  Kleinert's  Soft  ex  Pants  when  babies  are  a  few  weeks  old . . .  with  / 

a  qualm  !  Why?  Because  Soft  ex  is  ivaterproofed  without  rubber ;  it 

cant  overheat  baby  (and  heat  encourages  diaper  rash) . 

Yes,  Softex  Pants  are  best  when  baby's  an  infant  I 

They  won't  chafe  or  stick  to  baby.  They're  better  for  a  wetter;  keep  crib  and 

carriage  linens  dry.  They  help  prevent  diaper  rash,  urine  scald,  chapping. 

And  Softex  Pants  are  best  when  baby's  "in  training !" 

They're  scientifically  designed  to  give  the  toddler  extra  freedom, 

to  bend,  creep  or  walk.  And  they're  so  easy  to 

pull  up  and  down,  when  a  child  is  being  toilet  trained! 

Softex  Pants  launder  in  a  wink.  Won't  crack,  peel  or  stiffen. 

Baby  colors  and  sizes.  Silk  Softex  Pants.  $1 ;  Toddlers'  sizes,  white  only,  $1 

Prices  slight  I)   higher  on   the  West  Coast 
Also  available  in  Canada  at  Canadian  prices. 


Kleinert's  Dry-Donne  Sheet.  Waterproof  covered  on  both  sides 
with  fleecy  cotton  flannel.  Bassinette  to  crib  sizes,  79<  to  $3.95. 


Softex  Baby  Pan 


Softex  Pad  Pants  are  different! 

You  just  change  the  pad,  not  the  pants.  No  harsh 
gauze  to  get  soaked  or  to  soil  or  chafe  baby's  skin. 
Rayon  Softex  Hook  Pants,  $1.15 
Sturdi-Lite  Pants  with  Safety  Pins,  75<t 
Disjiosable  refills,  48  for  about  $1.50 


rf<JR  ADVERTISING^ 

In  Publications 

OFTHt 

l  American  Medical) 


^^ 


parents; 
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yy's  'in  training"! 
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Male 


sweet  ones  »#  &  m  sMm 


Our  pea  story  is  short  and  sweet.  Carefully  selected  seed  is  planted  in  specially  prepared  soil.  There  peas  grow  to  full  size  while 
still  tender,  thin-skinned  babies.  Then  they're  picked  and  packed  at  the  fleeting  moment  of  perfect  flavor— that  magical  moment 
of  sweetness  I  hat  comes  just  once  to  every  pea.  Green  Giant  Brand  peas.  Sweethearts  of  the  Pea  World.  How  about  a  dinner 
date  tonight? 


Green  Giant  Comvanv.  headquarters.  Le  Sueur,  Minnesota;  Fine  Foods  of  Canada.  Ltd.,  Ttatmseh,  Ontario 

"Green  Giant"  Brand  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OH.  ©  GGCo. 


' 


,fpf  BE  R,    1953 
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1^  "How  lo  Make 
%  Favorite  Double 
Clioeolatc  Party  Pie 

by  Man',-  Gifford 
Irmour's  famous  home  economist 

'|  y    lo    keep    the    family   away    from 

Ls  one  between  meals!  It  isn'teasy. 

I  tt  my    Parly    Pie   with   chocolate 

ist    and   lopping   is  easy,   and   fun. 


Here's  all  you  do.  Make  a  single 
1  rust,  using  my  5-minute  pie  crust 
recipe,  found  on  every  carton  or  tin 
of  Armour  Star  Lard.  But,  to  the 
dry  ingredients  add  )i  cup  each  of 
cocoa  and  sugar.  Then,  increase  wa- 
ter to  3  Tbsp.  Bake  shell  at  425  F. 
for  12  to  15  minutes. 

Fill  cooled  9-in.  pie  shell  with  your 
favorite  cream  filling  or  vanilla  pud- 
ding mix.  Melt  6  ozs.  of  semi-sweet 
chocolate  over  hot  water  and  blend 
in  3  Tbsp.  light  cream  or  top  milk. 
Spread  over  cream  filling.  Chill  pie 
thoroughly,  top  with  unsweetened 
whipped  cream  at  serving  time. 

Make  any  meal  a  party!  Yes,  you'll 
agree  when  you've  watched  this  pie 
disappear  .  .  .  you'll  agree  with  pie 
champions  everywhere  who  say 
there's  only  one  shortening  for  really 
flaky,  tender  pie  crusts  .  .  .  Armour 
Star  Lard.  With  my  5-minute  pie 
crust  recipe,  you  mix  all  ingredients 
at  room  temperature.  That's  because 
Armour  Star  Lard  needs  no  refriger- 
ation. It's  ready  to  blend,  quickly 
and  easily,  and  makes  a  crust  that's 
flaky  and  flavorful  every   time. 

Got  a  pie-baking  question?  Just 
write  to  me,  Marie  Clifford,  Dept.  121, 
Box  2053,  Armour  and  Company, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois.  I'll  send  you  a 
copy  of  my  new  Picture  Booh  of  Pic- 
Making  Hints  .  .  .  absolutely  free. 


America's 
Perfect  Pie 
Shortening 


Armour  Star 
Lard 


Itui  how  .,!„,, u  -,,,„,   |I<1(,|._  ,,,  ,,„,/> 

SiNttiiw: Saniis, bj  /.,-.,,/,,„,-  ley, 

think, 

,,y,n    '  '  \tl.m. 

Bra'    I   i  liich  ran  ii 

NAl   undo    l he    title  t  ,,,..: 
ToLiveand  BeWi  e  and  1 h<  I. 
ol    Time.    Like   all    ol    th< 
Sand:    '  |  and  allun 

clevei  deduction. 

_  lt  '"•  to  learn  that  Josephine 

Tey  died     in  February,   19f>2    H 
nam,    was   Elizabeth   MacKintosh.    She 
was  also  a  playwright,  uudei  tin  nam  «\ 
Cardan   Daviol,  and  wrott  ,  am,,, 
play-,,  Richard  o)  Bordeaux. 

I  hi    SlMltn  <n  St.  I.oi  is.  Charles 
Liiulberfih'n    beautiful    story    of    Ins 
(light    through   the  unknown   in 
is  one  of  the  truly  inspired  b 
season.  As  hazardous  as  climbing   the 
highesl  peak,  thai  lonely  journej 
parable  in  aviation  hi 
plishments  ol  the  grcati  si 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  has  visited 
non,   Syria.   Jordan,    Israel,    Pal 


llashamitc  bridal  licuddrc 


India    and    Indonesia,    and    her   book, 
Tiik  Vwakeninc;  Kasi.  written  in  a 

style    simple   and    unpretentious,    like 
letters  home,  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 

t  ion  about  those  countries. 

Russia.  Wii  \  i  \  bxt?  by  />«<;<• 
Detttscher.  Stalin's  able  biographer,  is  a 
small.  t(  rse,  important  book.  Stalin  had 
brought  Ins  country  out  of  the  epoch  of 
the  wooden  plow  and  into  the  epoch  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  but  his  day  was  over. 
Mr.  Deutscher  believes,  was  over  even 
before  his  death.  Russia  had  already 
reached  a  stage  where  a  new  man  was 
needed.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  prediction,  but 
an  analysis  of  what  Russia  might  do, 
particularly  with  the  revolutionary  fer- 
ment of  Central  Europe  and  the  East 
getting  out  of  hand. 

Bui  «li>  not  road  something 
funny?  Like  Option   \ash? 

A  man  could  h,  :  ranted  lo  in;  a  dozen 

lives, 
And    still    he    wouldn't    understand 

daughters  and  n . 
(Who  Called  That  Piccolo  Player  a 

Father?) 


An  epitaph  from  Maryland: 

HERE  LIES  AN  ATHEIST 
All  dressed  up  and  no  place  to  go 


The  Cake 


with 

Equqflo 

Cookin^rfortnance  at  Hs  Vfiiy  Best! 


Exclusive  new  Hardwick  burner 
gives  you  fastest  oven  preheofing 
and  perfectly  balanced  heat 


Delicious,  golden,  rccipc-pcrfect 
cakes  —light,  fluffy,  even  layers — 
so  uniform  you  can't  tell  them 
apart.  Perfection  just  by  setting  the 
dial  of  vour  HARDWK  K  oven! 
EquaFlo  balances  the  heat  and 
does  the  watching  for  you!  No 
shifting  or  turning  pans  in  your 
HARDWICK   oven— forget  your 


baking  'til  timer  says  it's  done! 

iks  ;md  chops  arc  pre 
char  broiled  under  the  perfectly 
distributed  heat  of  the  smoke- 
proof  EquaFlo  flame  A  hundred 
tiny,  live  flames  char  the  outside 
and  seal  in  juice  and  flavor!  Only 
EquaFlo  broils  a  broilerful — even 
to  the  edges! 


A$$l   ! 


C   c 


ONLY  HARDWICK  HAS  ALL  THREE 


EconoMatic®— exclu- 
sive pin-point  pilot  lights 
oven,  broiler  and  all 
burners  automatically. 
Keeps  kitchen  cool. 


EconoTrol— 3-in-l  burn- 
ers. Start  with  high  flame; 
then  click  to  controlled 
boiling;  click  again  to 
"keep  warm". 


EquaFlo — exclusive  new 
oven  and  broiler  burner 
distributes  heat  in  rec- 
tangle. No  cold  corners, 
no  over-heated  center. 


NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOU  PAV,  YOU  CAN'T  BUY  BETTER  COOKING  PERFORMANCE 


ffed^njayfe!. 


OlD  \ 

STOVE    ROUND-UP  '. 
time  is  here.  *t 

',  e  foi  .1       < 

'.  new 

\  IIAKDUK  k    ; 
V    and  save!        -' 


HARDWICK 


AUTOMATIC    GAS    RANGES 

CLEVELAND,    TENNESSEE 

A.    G.    A     APPROVED    FOR    NATURAL. 
MANUFACTURED    AND    LP    GASES 
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YES,  AVA   GARDNER   uses   Lustre-Creme  Shampoo.   In  fact,  in  a  mere  two  years, 

Lustre-Creme   has  become   the  shamp< I    the   majority  of  top   Hollywood  stars! 

When  America's  must  glamorous  women  —  beauties  like  Ava  Gardner — use  Lustre- 
Creme  Shampoo,  shouldn't  it  be  you)  choice  above  all  others,  too? 

For  the  Most  Beautiful  Hair  in  the  World 

4  out  of  5 Top  Hollywood  Stars 
use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 


Glamour-made-easy!  Even  in  hardest 
water,  Lustre-Creme  "shines"  as  it  cleans 
.  .  .  leaves  your  hair  soft  and  fragrant, 
gleaming-bright.  And  Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo  is  blessed  with    Vatural  Lanolin. 
It  (lorsn't  dry  or  dull  your  hair! 


Fabulous 
Lustre-(  !reme 

than  other 
poos — 

in  jars 
or  tubes. 


4*  >- 

/ 

Makes  hair  eager  fo  curl!  Now  you  can 
"do  things"  with  your  hair — right  after 
you  wash  it!  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 
helps  make  hair  a  delight  to  manage — 
tames  flyaway  locks  to  the  lightest 
brush  touch,  brings  out  glorious  sheen. 


Thrilling  news  for 

I] 

users  of  liquid 

shampoos:  Lustre- 

Creme  Shampoo 

also  comes  in  new 

te.^«*. 

1         Lotion  Form,  too — 

30*  to  SI. 00. 

• 
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What   Do  Sub-Debs  Talk  About? 


N**>- 


i 


GLAMOUR  . 

.   .   CALORIES 

1207 

M  [rror    M  \(.n  .    Tip-    fur    .i 

2268.  Glamour  por  Glasses  . 

in. 

healthy  i  omplexinn 

in, 

2277.  F.it  is  About  Figures   . 

.     10t 

1378. 

Way  You  Wear  Your  11  mi< 

in. 

2322.  Clothes   Checkup.    Tips   i 

n 

•25.1 

Lk  i  's  be  Lovki.y.  All  about  good 

style-,  and  colors 

10c 

grooming 

10i 

2324.  Count  Your  Calories 

III. 

DATES  .   . 

.    NECKING 

1012. 

llo\\     Mi    Fit     I'lll'l   1  AK 

III. 

-    1658.  Do  Boys  Like  Yoi  ? 

10c 

1228. 

K A  1  INI.   FOR    I)A  1  INI,     .... 

III. 

1669.  Going  Si eady? 

10c 

1.544. 

Ac  i   Yoi  R  Age 

tlli 

'  269.  How  Amur  A  Date  ?. 

10c 

1514. 

l'i  rson  u.i  i  v  Ri:i>i  ik  i  Card.  A 

2569.  Should  a  Girl  Neck?  .    .    . 

10c 

self-rating  i  liai  t    .    . 

Hi. 

2580.  "I  Never  Know  What  mSu 

"     10c 

Isi2 

Km  iw  Yoi  k  Man 

Id, 

2583.  How  to  Overcome  Shyness 

10c 

1530. 

Do  ( .mis  Like  Yoi  ? 

1(1. 

'.589.  Tn  in.  Smooi  ii 

10c 

PARTIES 

.  .  .   FOOD 

1  S03. 

I    lis   I  1  INI  I                        

lo. 

1691.  Hallow  if  n  Antics    . 

10c 

1376. 

Parties  to  Give 

in. 

2  210.  Let's  Have  a  Party 

10c 

1377. 

Games  ro  l'i  \v 

10c 

2254.  It's  a  Date  for  a  Party  .    . 

10c 

1504. 

1    1    is   Ea 1 

in. 

2271.  Banquets  to  Give.    . 

.      10c 

1515. 

Fl   N  (  >r  1  DOORS       .      . 

MEN 

in. 

2307.  Dan<  i    Doin's 
MANNERS 

10c 

1  t')2. 

i  a   ,  i  lemen    Preferred.    Tip? 

1546.  If  I  Were,  a  Man 

10c 

nn  dating  etiquette 

Hi, 

1668.  K  now  Your  Giki. 

10c 

CAREERS . 

.  .   COLLEGE 

All  v 

hi  want  to  know  about  different 

jobs 

Fur  teachers,  students,  Sub-Debs.  Yc 

u  may 

ordci 

booklets  in  lots  oi  100  al  S7.50pei 

11111(1 

..I    -for  class  or  club  use.  Mixed  or  sing] 

•titles. 

2440. 

1(1. 

2  450.  Physical  Therapy 

III. 

'441. 

1  Iome  Economics 

till 
111. 

'451.  Theater 

10c 

2  142. 

'152.  Social  Work 

.       10c 

2443. 

Si  i  l'i  i  m;i  m.  Work 

B  \siiicix  Designing 

1(1. 
III. 

'453.  Medicine      .    .    . 

10c 

2444. 

'454.  Airline  Hostessing  .... 

10c 

'44s 

HI. 
1(1. 

10c 

»44d. 

Nursing 

Library  Scienci 

2456.  Music    . 

III. 

2447. 

2457.  Merchandising 

10c 

2448. 

Law 

1(1. 

2458.  Public  Relations 

.      10c 

2449. 

Fine  and  Commercial  Aims 

2460.  Radio     . 

10c 

2459.  Advertising 

10c 

10c 

We  will  gladly  send  any  of  these  booklets  if  you 11  order  by  number.  They  will  be  mailed  anywhere 
in  the  Untied  Slate-  and  Canada  upon  receipt  of  cash,  check  or  money  order.  Do  ?iot  send 
slumped,  addressed  envelope.  Allow  two  to  three  weeks  for  delivery.  Readers  in  ail  foreign  coun- 
tries should  "■end  International  Reply  Coupons,  purchased  at  their  post  office.  Each  coupon  is 
redeemable  for  five  cents  in  the  I ' nited  States.  Please  address  all  requests  to  the  Reference  Library, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Independence  Square,  Phila.  5.  Penna. 
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STREET- 


CITY_ 


-ZONE- 


STATE- 


K#  J 


iv e  w 


ays  to  step  smartly  into  Fall 


Vlu.miilKi      ,  An 

...II.,,    .,.,.1    I 


v  '  ■ i         U 

■illioui 


SHOES 


.l.uii-      .  Simpl)   I, ,,,    and  .,     hap<  l\ 
mid-high  heel  mak<    fani  .  ii  ■ 
versatile  shoe  in  \  our  wardrotx  '  I ,, 
perfecl    laslc   for   both   aftei  noon 
,m,l  evenin       ■  ■   -       /  \ 
prevt  ill  instep  gapin    . 


famous  Jar  IctSlllOll 

and  lit    *IOf" 

(  ,,»;/, /,•/,■  range  oj  size 


Gothic.. .A  beautifully    basic    suil 

or  dress  pump  carved  with  .1 
v-shaped  throa (line,  open  toe  and 
slender  mid-high  heel.  Detailed 
with  sparkling  nailheads,  .1  flat, 
flattering  bow  and  elasticized  for 
perfect  111  at  the  instep. 


l'flU^  I  "-"""'l*  1f,«,>'"  Shoes 

from  $5195 

Benjic.A  wonderful  Wanderlust 
Shoe  featuring  the  platform  and 
wedge,  open  toe  and  heel  that  you 
know  mean  unsurpassed  comfort 
when  you're  dashing  to  market, 
whipping  about  the  bouse  or 
relax-. 


Vitality  Shoe  Company,   Division  of  Interna. ional  Shoe  Company,  St.  Louis  3 
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mgs  ruled  this  neighborhood . . . 

until  a  college  stepped  in 


Hell  Week  to  Help  Week 

By  MARGARET  HICKEY 

In  Manhattan,  Kansas,  a  group  of  sorority  and 
fraternity  members  at  Kansas  State  College  stopped 
to  look  at  the  Community  House  after  the  flood  of 
1951.  The  place  was  banked  with  mud  and  debris. 
Cleaning  and  painting  would  take  hours  of  back- 
breaking  labor — and  nearly  everyone  in  town  al- 
ready had  more  than  he  could  do. 

"We'll  do  it,"  the  students  decided.  And  they 
did.  They  formed  week-end  work  squads  and  had 
the  place  shining  again  in  a  few  months. 

The  suggestion  that  fraternities  and  sororities 
might  put  the  time  and  energy  spent  in  hazing  to 
better  use  is  not  new,  but  it  was  given  impetus  in 
1949  by  a  young  veteran — a  member  of  Alpha  Tau 
Omega  at  Indiana  University.  "Why  not,"  he  asked, 
"replace  Hell  Week  with  a  Help  Week?" 

The  idea  appealed  to  mature  students,  and  a 
short  time  later  the  National  Interfraternity  Coun- 
cil recommended  that  "Help  Week"  become  the 
new  tradition.  As  a  start,  Omega  Delta  Chi  at 
Adelphi  College  in  Garden  City,  New  York,  asked 
its  pledges  to  paint  furniture  for  the  patients  at 
St.  Giles  Home  for  Crippled  Children.  At  Syracuse 
University,  the  Interfraternity  Council  assigned 
men  to  do  clean-up  jobs  on  Saturday  afternoons 
for  various  Red  Feather  welfare  agencies.  They 
scrubbed  floors,  washed  walls,  cleaned  light  fix- 
tures, raked  leaves,  shoveled  snow  and  did  other 
useful  and  constructive  jobs. 

Girls  have  been  in  on  this  new  turn  in  college 
life  from  the  beginning.  At  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, nearly  two  hundred  women  students  are 
regular  volunteers,  assisting  in  twenty  Berkeley 
community  agencies.  Directed  and  placed  by  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  they  work  at  recreation  centers,  clinics 
and  hospitals,  help  with  meetings  of  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  Girl  Scouts  and  the  Y-Teens.  At  Oak 
Knoll  Hospital,  they  help  the  Red  Cross  entertain 
convalescent  servicemen;  at  Herrick  Hospital, 
they  serve  in  clinics  for  low-income  patients. 

At  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, student  Y.M.  and  Y.W.C.A.  members  have 
a  special  project  of  helping  their  many  foreign- 
born  classmates  adjust  to  American  university 
life.  They  hold  Friday-night  parties,  plan  week-end 
outings  and  holiday  visits  in  American  homes.  For 
married  students,  they  solve  housing  and  shop- 
ping problems. 

This  new  direction  in  college  social  life  indicates 
that  both  students  and  educators  realize  college  is 
not  just  preparation  for  life,  but  that  it  is  life. 
Community  service  and  civic  responsibility  are 
expressions  of  maturity  that  have  great  appeal  for 
all  young  people  who  experience  them.  end 


Gangs  hold  no  attraction  for  these  boys 

because  they're  sold  on  basketball.  Their  coach, 

a  student  volunteer  from  the  City  College 

of  New  York,  hopes  they'll  be  tournament  champs. 


On  a  su my  Thursday  afternoon  in  March,  eleven-year-old  Joey 
walked  slowly  northward  on  Amsterdam  Avenue  toward  the  Edu- 
cational Clinic  of  the  City  College  of  New  York,  where  he  was  due 
to  lake  a  remedial-reading  test.  Without  warning,  a  gang  of  boys 
jumped  on  him  from  behind,  pommeled  him  to  the  pavement  and 
left  him  there,  bruised  and  bleeding  from  a  knife  wound  in  his 
chest — to  die,  for  all  they  cared. 

This  was  not  the  only  incident  that  shocked  the  upper  West 
Side  of  Manhattan  in  the  spring  of  1945.  On  Jasper  Oval  public 
playground,  a  few  blocks  from  City  College,  teen-aged  gangs,  armed 
with  pistols,  sticks,  pipes,  bottles,  knives  and  stones,  battled  so 
fiercely  that  no  one  dared  to  use  the  playground  for  play.  Gang 
warfare  terrorized  the  neighborhood.  Mothers  accompanying  small 
children  from  school  were  stoned;  windows  of  public  busses  were 
shattered  by  rocks  and  bullets,  sometimes  injuring  passengers. 

Things  were  so  bad  that  the  Mayor's  Committee  for  Unity,  a 
New  York  City  agency  dealing  with  race  relations,  challenged  City 
College  to  do  something  about  it.  The  world's  biggest  city  college, 
they  reasoned,  had  a  responsibility  in  its  own  neighborhood,  at  least. 

City  College's  answer  was  to  organize  a  Community  Service 
Division.  Prof.  Harry  M.  Shulman  took  off  three  hours  a  day  from 
his  sociology  classes  to  get  the  program  under  way.  He  recruited  a 
volunteer  corps  of  30  coaches  and  recreation  leaders — City  College 
students  planning  to  teach,  become  social  workers  and  psycholo- 
gists— and  got  word  to  the  boys  and  girls  through  storekeepers, 
community-center  leaders,  parents  and  schoolteachers.  At  a  series 
of  meetings  the  youngsters  were  invited  to  form  teams  for  basket- 
ball, softball  and  other  sports. 

The  idea  took  hold  and  soon  rival  gangs  were  playing  together  at 
Jasper  Oval  and  trying  out  for  leagues  and  tournaments  in  the 
Park  Department's  city-wide  athletic  program.  The  Cobras,  once 
noted  for  picking  fights,  became  a  successful  team  that  played  as  the 
official  representative  of  one  of  the  neighborhood  churches. 

Today,  125  student  volunteers — working  without  pay  and  with- 
out scholastic  credit — are  directing 
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STERLING 

.JVewbuytport,  Massachusetts 


For  centuries 

it's  been  Sterling 
for  prestige 
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.  .  .  AND  FOR  GENERATIONS  IT'S  BEEN  TOWLE  FOR  STERLING.   The  proud  authority 
of  fine  tableware  is  embodied  only  in  solid  silver.  Nothing  else  can  capture  its  depth,  its  feel,  its  color. 
TOWLE  craftsmen  work  only  in  solid  silver,  creating  beauty  that  cannot  be  imitated,  guided  by  traditions  263  years  old. 
.    And  Towle  designers  set  the  pace  for  today,  making  ToWLE  Sterling  as  young  as  it  is  old,  as  practical  as 
it  is  poetic.  Prices  are  practical,  too:  six-piece  place  settings  from  $29.75,  teaspoons  from  $3.70. 


A  —  Contour        B  —  Candlelight        C  —  Esplanade        D  —  Southwind        E  —  French  Provincial  Flat  Server        F  —  Old  Master  Cold  Meat  Fork        G  —  King  Richard  Pierced  Tablespoon 


New  Fall  Color  Enchantmeni 


Choose  Avon  color-matched  make-up  . . .  keyed  to  fashion  . . .  keyed  to  you 


Half  the  joy  of  a  new  season  is  the  refreshing  color  change  it 
brings  in  make-up.  Avon  color  magic  compliments  your 
individual  skin  tones  .  .  .  beautifully  accents  your  new 
Fall  costumes! 

Thrill  to  the  exciting  shades  of  Avon  Color-Last  velvety-tex- 
tured lipstick  which  flatters  through  the  day.  Every  one  of  the 
twelve  colors  is  perfectly  matched  with  nail  polish.  Add  these 
color-harmonized  essentials:  face  powder,  foundation,  rouge 
and  eye  shadow,  and  you  achieve  a  perfectionist  touch! 


You  will  like  the  wide  selection  of  Avon's  moderately  priced 
cosmetics  and  toiletries  and  the  good  grooming  aids  for  the 
entire  family.  Enjoy  the  advantage  of  shopping  at  home  with 
the  help  of  your  capable  Avon  Representative. 

If  you  find  there  is  no  Avon  Cosmetics  office  listed  in  your 
local  telephone  book,  please  call  Western  Union  and  ask  for 
Operator  25.  Tell  her  that  you  want  to  see  your  Avon  Repre- 
sentative. She  alone  can  bring  these  fine  Avon  cosmetics  and 
toiletries  to  you  in  your  home. 


CALL-       WESTERN        UNION        OPERATOR        25        FOR        YOUR        AVON        REPRESENTATIVE 
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rought  to  you  only  by  AVON 


LIQUID    FASHION    FILM       •       POWDER-PAK   COMPAC 


E   SHADOW       •       ROUGE  COMPACT       •       FACE    POWDER       •       LIPSTICK      •       NAIL   POLISH 


Your  Avon  Representative  brings  you 
the  preparations  best  for  your  individual  needs 

1  his  new  season  is  a  good  time  to  bruin  enjoying 

the  personal,  individual  Avon  way  of  shopping.  Your 

Avon  Representative  brings  you  these  line  cosmetics  and 

toiletries,  and  helps  you  choose  those  best  for 

you  and  for  everyone  in  the  family. 

.  .  .  Welcome  your    iron  Representative  when  she  colls. 


cosmetics 


Mrs.  Ralph  North  of  3524  33rd  Avenue,  South,  in  Minneapolis,  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Isaac  Walton  League,  selects  her  Avon  Cosmetics  and  Toiletries  with 
Mrs.  Leone  liitlner,  her  Avon  Representative, 
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By  CLIFFORD  R.  ADAMS 

Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Department  of  Psychology 
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If  your  husband's  family  seem  narrow-minded,  you  may  be  the  intolerant  one. 


a  Hirer  in  Her  Husband's  Home 

HEN  I  married  a  boy  from  a  small 
Midwestern  town,  I  entered  a  world 
I  thought  died  with  the  Puritans.  At 
first  it  was  almost  fun  adjusting  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned beliefs  and  superstitions.  Then  it  dawned 
on  me  that  my  children  would  live  and  judge 
others  by  these  same  narrow  standards. 

"A  'good  woman'  doesn't  smoke,  dance,  wear 
shorts,  swim,  'speak  out'  in  meetings,  or  'carry 
on  conversation'  with  men.  She  is  considered  in- 
capable of  handling  money  or  making  important 
decisions.  Displays  of  affection  are  unseemly, 
even  at  home,  and  married  love  is  a  necessary 
evil. 

"My  husband  comes  from  an  intelligent  and 
educated  family.  We  are  both  college  graduates. 
Ignorance  is  not  to  blame;  this  is  his  established 
way  of  life.  I  refuse  to  give  up,  but  I  shrink  from 
living  with  a  husband  'ton  good'  for  me.  What 
can  I  do?" 

The  wife's  problem  is  acute,  because  the  con- 
trast between  her  present  environment  and  her 
former  life  is  extreme.  Yet  her  situation  is  not 
unique.  As  a  newcomer  to  her  husband  s  com- 
munity, an)  bride  will  encounter  similar  diffi- 
culties. Customs,  speech  and  thought,  even 
standards  ol  morality,  are  bound  to  differ  from 
hers.  The  greater  the  differences,  the  greater  the 
adjustment  required. 

Circumstances  are  only  partly  responsible. 
What  really  distresses  this  wife  is  that  her  hus- 
band takes  for  granted  a  way  of  life  she  rejects. 

Much  trouble  might  have  been  prevented  dur- 
ing engagement.  By  getting  acquainted  with  her 
husband's  parents,  she  could  have  observed  their 
attitudes,  beliefs  and  ways  o/  behaving.  These 
things  ingrained  in  him  as  a  child  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  part  of  his  make-up  as  an  adult. 

Certain!)  a  girl  is  wise  to  visit  before  marriage 
the  community  where  she  expects  to  live  after 
marriage.  If  it  is  her  husband's  home,  she  will 
observe  his  social  circle,  attend  his  church  and 
get  acquainted  with  his  friends.  She  can  soon  tell 
how  much  adapting  she  will  have  to  do.  II  she 
feels  she  doesn't  "fit  in,"  now  is  the  time  to  tell 
him.  With  his  understanding  and  co-operation, 
she  can  face  the  future  with  confidence.  Without 
them,  she  may  never  be  able  to  adopt  his  way  of 
life  as  her  own. 

But  these  suggestions  cannot  help  our  troubled 
young  wife.  The  gulf  between  her  and  the  com- 
munity is  less  serious  than  the  resulting  conflict 
between  her  and  her  husband.  Since  she  cannot 
expect  the  community  to  adapt  to  her,  the  only 
constructive  course  is  for  her  to  adapt  to  the 
community. 

Conform  in  small  things.  Surely  it  is  no  great 
hardship  to  wear  a  skirt  instead  of  shorts.  Defy- 
ing local  customs  labels  you  an  outsider.  Funda- 
mental differences  will  be  less  conspicuous — and 
more  tolerantly  considered — if  you  conform  in 
superficial  matters. 


Avoid  controversy.  To  deny  your  principles  is 
hypocrisy;  to  parade  them  is  se.i'-righteous.  Ob- 
serve your  own  beliefs,  but  do  not  impose  them 
on  others. 

Cultivate  tolerance.  This  wife  condemns  the 
community  as  "narrow,"  dreading  its  effect  on 
her  children.  Yet  she  herself  is  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  intolerance  and  rebellion.  There  is  no 
escaping  the  cold,  hard  truth  that  inability  to 
adapt  to  a  new  atmosphere  may  be  due  to  her 
own  inflexibility. 

IT  in  your  husband's  support.  She  married  ex- 
pecting to  share  her  husband's  life.  Because  it  is 
unfamiliar,  she  finds  it  difficult.  His  understand- 
ing and  co-operation  can  bridge  the  gap.  The  first 
step  in  adapting  to  the  community  is  to  show 
him  thai  she  wants  to  tr\ . 


I  N  talking  to  married  women,  especially 
■  younger  wives,  I'm  often  impressed  by  their 
demands  on  their  husbands'  attention.  Taking  for 
granted  business  success  and  good  character, 
frequently  they  feel  that  the  husband  should  also 
take  the  lead  in  providing  companionship.  A  re- 


Ask  Yourself: 
Is  Your  Husband  Co-operative? 

In  answering  these  questions  yes  or  no,  be  fair 
to  your  husband  and  rate  him  on  his  actions  for  a 
full  month  rather  than  for  a  day  or  a  week.  After 
all,  .everybody  has  an  occasional  "low" — hus- 
bands as  well  as  wives. 

Does  he: 

1.  Clean  up  after  lie  makes  a  mess? 

2.  Suggest  ways  that  you  two  can  share? 

3.  Keep  his   temper  when   you  err  un- 

thinkingly? 

4.  Attend    to   home   chores    that    would 

overtax  yon? 

5.  Praise  your  efforts  to  please  him? 

6.  W  hen  possible,  fit  his  plans  to  yours? 

7.  Come  to  meals  promptly  when  called? 

8.  I  ncnmplainingly    attend    to   errands 

you  forgot? 

9.  Sympathize  when  you  are  sick  or  up- 

set? 

10.  I  suallv     respect    your    social    obliga- 

tions? 

11.  Sul>ordinate  his  desires  to  the  family's 

good? 

12.  Listen  when  you  have  a  real  problem? 

13.  (xinsider  your  needs  most  of  the  time? 

14.  Trv   to  get  ahead  in  his  job? 

The  average  wife  scores  her  husband  "Yes"  on 
only  eight  items,  although  a  few  wives  manage 
highs  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  If  your  husband's 
rating  is  unsatisfactory,  the  reasons  back  of  it 
may  be  partly  tied  in  with  his  belief  that  you  fail 
to  meet  his  needs.  Do  you? 


cent  letter  raises  questions  familiar  to  every 
counselor: 

"Your  article,  Leaving  Your  Husband  Alone 
But  Not  Lonely,  interested  me  intensely.  Still,  I 
wonder  why  it  is  always  the  wife's  job  to  main- 
tain companionship.  Why  isn't  it  just  as  much  a 
husband's  duty  to  plan  for  his  wife's  comfort  and 
enjoyment  when  he  leaves  for  work?  After  all, 
can't  a  wife  feel  lonely  when  she's  left  alone  for 
eight  hours  or  more  at  a  time?  Why  do  coun- 
selors harp  on  the  theme  that  the  wife's  function 
is  to  build  her  life  around  her  husband's,  making 
him  her  sole  interest?  Hundreds  of  wives  would 
appreciate  an  adequate  answer." 

Answers  are  easy  to  explain,  but  attitudes 
prompting  the  queries  are  not.  Yet  the  attitudes 
are  all-important,  for  unless  they  can  be  modified, 
they  can  prevent  the  marriage  from  ever  de- 
veloping into  a  true  partnership. 

"Why  is  it  a  wife's  job  to  build  companion- 
ship?" Marriage  presupposes  a  division  of  duties. 
Just  as  the  husband  provides  material  support  for 
the  home,  so  does  the  wife  largely  determine  the 
spiritual  values.  After  allowing  for  work,  sleep 
and  routine  necessities,  a  man  has  only  five  or  six 
hours  left.  Into  them  must  be  crowded  social  and 
civic  activities,  household  chores  and  recreation. 
If  his  wife  wants  to  share  his  recreation  and 
leisure,  it  is  up  to  her  to  make  the  prospect  at- 
tractive to  him. 

"Why  shouldn't  a  man  plan  for  his  wife's  com- 
fort when  he  is  working?"  He  has  not  only 
planned,  lie  has  provided  it.  The  proof  is  in 
pantry  and  refrigerator,  the  radio  or  television, 
laborsaving  devices,  and  the  home  itself — in 
which  she  can  spend  more  time  than  he. 

"Doesn't  a  young  wife  get  lonely?"  Yes,  some 
do,  especially  if  they  are  not  self-sufficient,  or  in- 
dulge in  self-pity.  The  best  preventive  is  a  definite 
program  of  self-improvement  and  improvement 
of  homemaking  skills.  While  her  husband  works 
to  demonstrate  his  worth  as  an  employee,  she 
can  demonstrate  her  value  as  a  wife. 

"Should  a  wife  build  her  life  around  her  hus- 
band?" A  man  builds  his  life  around  family, 
home  and  job.  Why  shouldn't  a  wife  expect  to  do 
the  same?  Friends,  social  activities  and  inde- 
pendent interests  are  properly  part  of  her  ex- 
istence. Certainly  she  should  continue  them. 
But  unless  she  wanted  to  build  her  life  around 
her  husband,  why  did  she  marry  him? 

A  man  does  not  marry  a  woman  for  the  privi- 
lege of  supporting  her.  The  wite  who  fails  to  pro- 
vide companionship  can  expect  a  time  when  her 
husband  finds  it  elsewhere.  Then  she  wdl  no 
longer  be  needed  either  as  wife  or  companion. 

Ho  \  on  Agree? 

My  recently  drafted  (but  now  "perma- 
nently" stationed)  husband  ivants  me  to  give 
up  my  job  and  take  one  near  his  post.  It 
means  some  sacrifice.  Should  I  consent? 

I  think  so.  Success  in  marriage  comes  from 
living  together,  not  apart. 


Bl  It,    1953 


^  DACRON 


New  as  jet -piano  Ira  vol  .  .  .  tin-  <  Krilin^  fashions  nl  "Dai  mi in 

into  your  life!  Forget  the  old  problems  ol  i  l« ■tin-  care!     lJaonui 
polyester  fiber  gives  you  elolhes  llial   resist   wrinkles,  hold 
linn  shape,  stas  crisp  ami  fresh  with  pracliealh   im  help 
from  you.   Don'l   worry   ahoul   spots     main     | ■■<    right 


off  without  even  wilting  press  or  pleats.  I'ul  a 
ironing  hoard  ...  clothes  nl      Daeron      spend 
their  long  life  on  you,  not  at  the  cleaners. 
Talk  about   fashion  .  .  ."Daeron"   (alone 
or  properly  blended  with  other  fibers) 
is  bringing  you  a  whirl  ol  care-tree 
new  textures,  new  fabrics,  new 
designs.  II  \<>n  want  a  wonderful 
new  way  to  look  ...  a  wonder- 
ful new  way  lo  live  .  .  . 
look  for  "Daeron"! 


*Tr,„l,-markfor 

lh,  Font's  polyrster fib. 


' 


DACRON  ...  one  of  Du  Pont's  moder 


t    S    »»'  < 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  ..  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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Gouer:  Only  a  refugee  from  a  local 
bar -bell  palace  can  last  out  a  set  icith 
her— every  delicate  ounce  weighs  you 
doun  every  agonizing  second. 

Marge:  "Dancing  is  done  with  your 
feet,  not  your  avoirdupois.  Stand  up 
straight  and  tuck  your  diaphragm  in." 


TANA  HOB  AN 


Anything  You  1'un  Ho 
1  inn  Ho  Bvttrr-' 


Gouer:  "It's  useless  to  fight 
her.  She's  in  command,  but  the  mu- 
sic can't  last  forever." 

Marge:  If  you  listen  to  the 
music,  follow  your  partner's  shoul- 
ders, and  bring  your  feet  together  at 
the  end  of  each  step,  you  aren't  able 
to  lead." 


Edited  by  Ruth  Imler 

To  slarl  Ihe  school  year  on  I  ho  righl  fool  — 

Basic  course:  ballroom  do's  ami  don*  Is. 
liisiriMioro:  dance  loam  Marge  and  <»owcr  Champion. 


'One  of  thv  Itorin'  Kind" 


Gouer:  "She  knoivs  how  to  fol- 
low— every  other  guy  on  the  floor!  The 
only  safe  dance  with  her  is  a  rumba — 
then  she  has  to  look  at  you." 

Marge:  "Wipe  the  pain  off  his 
face  by  concentrating  on  him.  If  he 
looks  as  if  he's  having  a  good  time, 
other  boys  will  want  more  of  the  same." 


"Hunvina  in  the  nark*9 

Gower:  "I  admire  this  girl  for  her 
gumption,  but  I  wish  she'd  spend  more 
lime  rehearsing.  U  hen  I'm  paying  heavy 
sugar  for  a  dance,  I  want  to  dance." 

Marge:  "Now  is  the  time  to  get 
thirsty.  Excuse  yourself  vow  to  learn 
the  step  and  never  let  this  happen  to  you 
twice!" 


EX  Tit  A  rtttlH  I 


HOMEWORK 

"Practice  taking  big  steps  backward.  Start 
on  the  right  foot,  stretching  from  the  ankle, 
big  toe  leading.  If  a  girl  knows  the  boy  s 
part  as  it  ell  in  her  on  n.  she  s  likeh  to  have 
more  -.clf  confidence,  so  take  equal  turns  at 
leading  when  yon  dance  with  a  girl  friend. 
A  girl  should  place  her  left  hand  on  her 
partner's  shoulder,  it  here  the  arm  joins  it. 
and  keep  il  there.  (  A  boy  fcelssecure  if  you 
stn  in  one  place.  He'll  relax  further  if  you 
say.  )  on  know,  you  like-  to  dance!  )  Fi- 
null),  stiuh  good  dam  ers  on  television  and 
in  the  movies."— Mrs.  Arthur  Murray. 


"On  the  dance  floor,  I  like  to  see  a  girl  in  a. 
full-skirled  blue  or  white  dress  and  high 
heels.  IT  inter  or  summer,  she  should  look 
cool  and  pretty."  —  Harry  James. 

An  A  plus  for  the  girl  who:  parts  her  hair 
with  cologne,  encircles  her  pony  tail  with 
a  hall  wreath  of  daisies,  chooses  a  bal- 
lerina-length formal,  carries  an  evening 
hag  instead  of  dropping  her  compact  and 
comb  in  his  pocket. 


S1>E4  1. XL  A SSIUXMEXT 


"In  the  next  five  years,  I  predict  that  the 

Samba    and    La    Raspa    I  Mexican    Hat 

Dance)  will  be  our  most  popular  dances." 

—  Ray  Anthony. 

Students  eager  to  advance  will:  learn 
llie  Latin  American  dances:  add  swing 
platters  to  the  stack  of  ballads  and  pla\ 
'em  il  a  party  seems  threatened  by 
overly  romantic  twosomes. 


1    9  « 
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MtEVlEW  THESE 
NOTES 


FIX  A  L  EX  A  31 IX A  TiOX 

You're  at  the  head  of  this  class  if  a  boy  never  makes  one  of  these  remarks  about  you: 

"She  holds  you  at  arm's  length  as  if  she's  scared  you're  going  to  bite  her  or  something." 
"She  just  hangs  on  and  snuggles.  I  don't  mind  snuggling  alien  I'm  the  one  that  starts  it.  but  I  like  it  to  he  my  privilege." 

"I  don't  like  to  stand  there  sort  of  rocking  while  she  carries  on  a  conversation  in  the  middle  of  the  dance  floor." 
"I  was  only  talking  to  my  friends  because  she  started  yak-yaking  with  hers,  and  she  came  up  and  said    W  hat's  the 
mattei  with  you  sitting  there  in  the  corner  all  night?  Don't  you  uant  to  dance?'  Women!" 


"Pops  come  and  go,  but  Stardust,  more  than  twenty 
years  old,  is  still  the  dancer's  favorite  tune.  Mine  is  Duke 
Ellington  s  Prelude  to  a  Kiss."— Ralph  Flanagan. 
The  girl  who  lingers  in  his  memory:  doesn't  feel  she 
must  talk  when  she's  dancing,  lets  the  boy  lead  her 
into  conversation;  introduces  her  date  to  the  chap- 
erons and  chats  briefly;  says,  with  her  best  smile, 
"It  ivas  fun,"  when  a  boy  thanks  her  for  a  dance. 
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fou   use  a  special  baby  soft  cloth  to  bathe  his 
ender  skin.  And  it's  just  as  important  to  you 
:omfort  to  select  a  truly  safe,  soft  bathroo 
rhe  new  ScotTissue  is  even  gentler  than  r 
t  has  the  practical  strength  and  quick  absor! 
^ou  want  for  thorough  cleansing. 


A  special  new  process  "water  weaves"  the 
new  ScotTissue  to  even  greater  softness,  makes 
it  gentler  than  ever  to  your  baby's  tender  skin. 
Yet  it  has  greater  body  to  resist  tearing  and 
shredding  when  wet. 

It's  whiter,  too.  And  these  remarkable  im- 
provements in  the  new  ScotTissue  are  brought 
to  \ou  at  no  increase  in  price. 

Get  the  new  ScotTissue  today.  It's  your 
very  best  choice,  not  only  for  baby,  but  for 
the  whole  family. 


1000 
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The  new  ScotTissue  goes  further,  lasts  longer 
because  you  get  1,000  sheets  to  a  roll.  This  is  Vi  more 
than  the  650  sheets  you  get  from  most  other  brands. 
2  rolls  of  the  new  ScotTissue  give  you  more  sheets 
than  3  rolls  of  most  oiher  brands!  It's  another  great 
Scott  value. 


'ScolT.ssue,"  JU*£.  U.S 


La  Verne  Originals  New  York 


FEATURED  IN  CANADA  AS  GOLD  CROSS  SHOES     Red  Cross  Shoes  are  manufactured  and  distributed  as  Gold  Cross  Shoes  in  Canada 


SHOE   STYLE -A- RAMA 


Expect  to  find  your  head  in  a  whirl1   For  nevei 

before  have  you  had  such  a  wide  n 

styles  that  do  so  much  for  you.  Sec  them  all        in  the 

brilliant  Red  Cross  Shoe  Style-A-Rama:  autum 

est  pumps. .  .the  season's  loveliest    Iress-up 

straps... and  the  suit-lovingest  shoes  that  evei    a 


il"  fit  for 

(I  ,■■ . 

-  t.ill  ! 


nail  orders,  please.  Write  for  the  name  of 
nearest  Red  Cross  Shoe  retailer. 
United  States  Shoe  Corporation, 
innati  7,  Ohio. 


PRODUCT    HAS    NO   CONNECTION 

EVER  WITH    THE  AMERICAN    NATIONAL  RED    CRO! 


America's  unchallenged  shoe  value 


$895  to  $I295 


NEW 
SHOES 


&  L  Shoe,  Ltd.,  in  England  by  Somervell  Bros.,  Ltd., 


I.,  in  South  Africa  by  Eddels  (S.A.)  Ltd.,  in  New  Zealand  by  Duckworth,  Turner  and  Co.,  Ltd. 


MRS.  BETTY  FAFKAS  OF  LON'C  ISLAND  IS  AS  PRETTY  A  HOUSEWIFE  AND  MOTHER  AS  YOU  D  WANT  TO  MEET. 


\\ 


I  scour  4500  pots  and  pans  a  year... 
but  I'm  proud  of  my  pretty  hands  !" 


Betty  Farkas  is  the  kind  of  girl  you  picture 
holding  roses.  But  a  far  more  typical  pose  is 
Betty  at  the  sink  —  scouring  pots  and  pans! 

Every  year,  she  cleans  4500  pots  and  pans. 
Figure  it  out,  and  you'll  find  that  you  do,  too. 

Detergents  help  Bettv  a  lot.  Thev  cut  grease 
and  dissolve  dirt,  make  pots  and  pans  shine 
like  pictures  in  a  magazine.  But  here's  the  sad 
part.  That  grease-cutting  action  takes  away 
the  natural  oils,  the  youthful  softness  of  hands. 

But  Betty  hasn't  given  up  detergents  or  any 


other  harsh  cleanser,  and  her  hands  are  as 
lovely  as  a  bride's.  She  simply  uses  one  of  the 
world's  most  famous  beauty  formulas.  After 
everv  chore,  she  smooths  pure,  white  Jergens 
Lotion  on,  right  away. 

Being  liquid,  Jergens  Lotion  doesn't  merely 
"coat"  skin.  It  penetrates  to  help  replace  soft- 
ening moisture.  ( It  has  two  ingredients  doctors 
use  for  softening. )  This  is  why  more  women 


use  it  than  any  other  hand  care  in  the  world. 

Jergens  Lotion  is  the  reason  Betty  Farkas 
is  still  proud  of  her  smooth,  attractive  hands. 
I  ler  husband  must  be  proud  of  them,  too  — 
he  holds  them  so  often! 

You  don't  have  to  give  up  detergents,  either. 
Just  never  forget  Jergens  Lotion  after  every 
chore.  Be  a  good  housewife,  but  be  an  attrac- 
tive woman.  Your  husband  needs  both. 


JERGENS 

LOTION 


Use  JERGENS  LOTION-avoid  detergent  hands 


Only   10f  to  $1.00  plus  tax 
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Editors'  Note:  There  are  mum  questions  which  women  would  like 
to  ask  u  trusted  physician,  hut  there  is  not  always  the  opportunity.  In 
a  continuation  of  his  scries.  Tell  Vie  Doctor,  Doctoi  Sajford  mil  an- 
swer some  of  these  questions  which  have  hem  sent  to  him  l>)  readers. 
The  questions  are  all  real,  hut  the  names  are  fictitious. 

By    HENRY    B.   SAFFORD,    M.D. 


/ 


tell  ij  I  in 


'Is  there  any  way 
ng  in  have  a  boy?' 

FIrs.  fay!"  exclaimed  the  doctor.  "I 
n't  expect  to  see  you  here  today,  es- 
ially  so  early  in  the  morning.  I  hope 
hing  serious  has  developed  these  last 
nths  of  pregnancy  are  so  important 
'No,  Doctor."  the  young  woman  said. 
Othing  has  happened,  but  I  came  to  ask 
[uestion.  I  hope  you  won't  think  I'm 
y,  but— well.  I  do  want  to  know  one 
ng  very  badly." 

'What  is  it  you  are  so  eager  to  know?' 
'It's  this.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea 
ether  my  baby  will  be  a  boy  or  a  girl? 
!  mother  said  you  told  her  the  sex  of  all 
irof  her  children  before  they  were  born, 
n't  you  do  as  much  for  me?  " 
rhe  doctor  smiled.  "That  was  merely 
ncidence.  She  insisted  on  my  giving  an 
iwer  and  I  happened  to  guess  correctly 
:h  time.  After  all.  there  are  only  two 
ids  of  babies,  you  know;  so  1  had  a  fifty- 
y  chance." 

'But  isn't  there  something  about  the 
tries'  hearts  that  tells  their  sex?" 
"We  used  to  think  so.  It  was  believed 
it  the  unborn  girls'  hearts  beat  faster 
in  the  boys'.  The  average  fetal  heartbeat 
between  120  and  150  per  minute.  That 
esn't  allow  much  range." 
"But  if  you  should  find  one  beating  at 
Oor  190,  wouldn't  you  think  it  should  be 
lirl?" 

"I'd  be  more  likely  to  think  something 
d  gone  seriously  wrong  with  the  baby.  I 
pe  you  have  nothing  like  that." 
"Well.  I  don't  believe  I  have,  but  - 
"We'll  find  out  in  a  moment,  without 
iy  guesswork." 

"I  wish  you  could  find  that  it's  a  girl, 
n't  there  something  about  one  ovary 
oducing  male  ova  and  the  other  female, 
alternate  months?" 

"Even  if  the  supposition  were  true,  we 
iuld  scarcely  tell  in  your  case,  this  being 
>ur  first  pregnancy.  Of  course  if  you  had 
ven  birth  previously  to  a  boy  or  a  girl,  we 
iuld  calculate  succeeding  ovulation  times 
id  try  to  ascertain  whether  your  present 
'egnancy  took  place  on  the  even  or  odd 
onth  from  the  last.  That  would  give  us 
>me  clue,  if  only  the  theory  were  true." 
"Is  that  a  false  theory,  also?" 
"We  think  so  now,  though  it  was  ac- 
;pted  by  some  for  a  period  of  years." 
"Then  there  is  no  way  of  foretelling  sex?" 
"The  ancient  seers  used  to  think  they 
xtld." 


"  1  )octor '  You  arc  making  fun  o 
"  Forgive  me.  I  realize  this  is  quite  sei  i 
ous  to  you.  By  the  way,  you  haven't  told 
me  the  reason  for  all  this  furoi  ovi  i 

baby's  sex.  It  can't  be  just  that  you  want 
to  know  whether  to  trim  the  infant's 
in  blue  or  pink." 

"  It's  much  more  than  that.  I  )octor.  You 
see,  my  aunt  died  recently.  She  was  quite 
wealthy  and  never  had  an>  children.  In 
her  will  she  bequeathed  a  valuable  pearl 
necklace  to  her  iirst -born  grandniece,  This 
baby  of  mine  will  be  the  first  one  who 
might  be  eligible  to  receive  it." 

"  Is  that  so?  That   is  very  inten 
Are  there  other  .   .  .  expectancies  in  the 
family?" 

"There  are  three,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
have  two  married  brothers,  and  I  have  a 
sister  out  wesi.  But  my  baby  will  be  the 
first  grandchild  in  the  family.  So.  you  see. 
I  am  hoping  it  will  be  a  girl." 

"And  if  it  isn't,  1  suppose  you  are  going 
to  be  bitterly  disappointed^' 

"I'm  afraid  yes.  It  would  be  natural, 
wouldn't  it ?" 

"I  suppose  so.  although  the  sex  ol  the 
unborn  always  seems  irrelevant  to  me. 
!\  1<  >st  mot  hers  and  fat  hers  seem  happy  <  >vcr 
whatever  their  good  fortune  brings  them. 
That's  the  principal  reason  I've  given  up 
trying  to  make  prognostications,  which 
have  so  .ureal  a  chance  of  beam  wrong." 

'■There  you  admit  you  do  know  some- 
thing about  foretelling  sex'" 

"Within  very  limited  restrictions.  I  do 
think  that  unborn  boy  babies  are  likely  to 
be  more  active,  and  it  is  true  that  they  are 
commonly  a  little  larger.  I  have  learned  to 
pay  little  attention  to  the  heart  rate  how- 
ever." 

"Hut  you  will  try  to  sec  what  you  can  do 

for  me?" 

"  I  can't  see  any  reasonable  excusi 
fusing.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  news 
1  might  have  for  you  proves  to  be  disap- 
pointing    are  you  going  to  be  upset  by  it? 

"No    Doctor.    1   am   going   to  love  my 
baby  in  any  case.  Of  course  I'd 
her  get  that  pearl  necklace,  though,  seeing 
she's  to  have  first  chance  at  it.  ' 

"That's  the  way  to  talk.  And  this  isnt 
necessarily  your  only  chance   remember. 

••That's  true  We  might  all  four  of  us, 
my  sisters-in-law  ami  nix  sister  included. 
havcbovbab.es.   Isn 

can>t  ,,,„,,   to  influence  sex  de- 

termination?" 


The  smart  housewife's  pet  economy: 
Ship'n  SIiuk:  bl  hion 

for  anybody's  money    and  the 
upkeep  is  so  easy! 


er  chocked,  fronch  cuff  pjnKlw"    3  98 
...silky smooth  pinstripe  broadcloth  2  98 

.•..ishriblc  cotto 


Ship'n  Shore 


blouses 


Ship'nShore 


Styles  for  7-14's  too 
from  $1.98 


LADIES'   HOME   JOURN 


JEAN  SIMMONS,  starring  in*THE  ROBE" 


A  20th  Century-Fox  Production 

in  Cinemascope     color  by  technicolor 


"The  most 
are  camd  for  with 


complexions  ih  Hollywood 
Lux  Toilet  S>oap 


Most  screen  stars  have  used  Luy  Toilet  Soap  -for  years.  Jean  Simmons,  -for  example,  believes  that  Lux  is 
a  soap  she  ccwn  always  depend  on  to  be  nice  cmd  qenfle  to  her  skin,  f-ler  posi^q  for  this  picture  is  one. 

way  of  recommending  it  to  you.  We  think  you'll  believe  in  Lux  cafe,  too,  when  you  use  it.  And  the 

Lever  Brothers  quamhtee  means  you  cewn  have  your  money  back  if  you  don't  aqiree  with  us-amcl  vuitln  Jean  Simmons 


Journal 


Fifty  Years   V  " 

in   I  In-  Journal 


II  \1  .RIDE  pi -  were  liar- 
I  monizing  the  new  In  I  Ida, 
Sweel  as  Vpplc  <  lidei  in  Septcm- 
ber,  1903.  Everyone  %vat»  discuss- 
ing Frank  Norris'  sensational 
expose.,  The  Pit.  Shakespeare 
out-of-doors  \>a-  enjoying  a 
greal  vogue  on  rollege  campuses, 
while  \\  illiam  Gillcltc,  Richard 
Mansfield,  Mr-.  Fiske,  Maude 
\dums  and  John  I  >rcw  were  ihe 
brightest  names  on  Broadway. 

"  I  glass  of  whipped  cream,  nicely 
seasoned,  finishes  a  tiinnei  with' 
out  taxing  the  digestion"  lielieves 
cooking  expert   Mrs.  Rarer. 

"I  am  afflicted  \<illi  an  abnor- 
mall)  lliin  neck  which  is  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  l<> 
me,"  confesses  a  reader  in  the 
September,  1903,  JOI  UN  VL.  The 
.l<»l  RNAL's  advice :"A  thin  neck 
is  a  siyn  <>l'  weakness.  Lie  mi 
vour  back,  resting  on  your  lu-ad 
and  heels  <ml>  .  ^  on  «  ill  find 
lliis  posture  hard  i<>  hold." 

"  \    Hoi I    Seven    H< is    for 

$1700"  is  the  architectural  fea- 
ture i>l  the  month.  <  lost  of  a  hot- 
air  coal  furnace:  $90. 

"Diphtheria  is  not  mercl)  a 
bad  sore  throat, "theJOURN  VL's 
trained  nurse  advises  mothers. 

Feeding  formula  for  the  nine- 
month-old  child:  "Six  ounces  of 
cream,  eighteen  ounces  of  milk. 
twenty-one  ounces  <>l  gruel,  five 
teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  quarter 
teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  ol 
soda  and  a  pinch  of  sail.  Tins 
should  be  bottled,  pasteurized  and 
fed  to  the  baby  every  three  hours 
until  ten  p.m." 

".I  soap  In i hhh  contest  is  Inn." 
suggests  The  Lady  Irani  Phila- 
delphia, "if  the  party  is  divided 
into  sith-s  anil  blows  the  tntlt- 
blesovera  tennis  mi." 

" flair  can  I  make  my  hair  wavy? 
asks  another  reader.  Answer: 
"  )  an  may  dampen  your  hair  uitli 
quince  seeds  before  rolling  it.  hut  I 
know  of  na  way  ta  make  straight 
hair  curly,  nor  cut ly  hair  straight. 

"Please  tell  me  how  to  sweep," 
heps  a  reader.  "Some  women 
raise  little  dust,  and  their  car- 
pets look  l>ri;:lil  and  clean." 
Vnswer :  "Do  not  lift  the  broom 
more  than  two  inches  from  the 
floor,  lake  short   strokes."" 


4  - 


Hing  Crosb\  enjoving  the  pull  tliat  refreshes  with  Christian  Fourcade. 
French   child   actor   who    nr.nK    steals    the    show    in    Little    B<>\    Lost. 


I  T*S  a  measure  of  almost  inimaleh- 
*  aide  fame  thai  when  I  lie  name 
"lling"  is  mentioned,  easih  a  billion 
people  niii-l  know  it's  the  man  who 
forty-nine  \cars  ago  in  I'acoma  was 
christened  Harry  l.illis  Crosby.  Even 
the  name  "Ike"  doesn't  so  universal  I) 
ideulif\  the  President.  si>  when  «i- 
saj  \m  previewed  lling  the  other  da} 
in  a  iii'»  picture  called  Little  Ho} 
Lost,  noii  know  the  man  we  mean. 
You  even  know  what  he  \*a-  like  in 
il.  We  think  it's  King's  best  picture 
so  far.  ISul  it's  not  all  his.  \  lot  of  il 
belongs  to  Christian  I  nun  aile.  a  \el- 
eian  of  nine  who'-  been  a  hi::  liit  In 
France  since  he  was  four,  and  w  lio 
plays  a  little  lost  !">>  belter  than 
you  ever  saw  one  played  before.  It*s 
:i   good  slorv    lor  a  change.  l.«-l    read) 

l<>  laugh,  and  crj It'll  be  out  an} 

III  ill  ule   now. 

it  meant  to  hart  man  that 
peoph  a  month  buy  tin  JOURNAL  until  a 
man  came  in  pom  tin  manufacturing  de- 
partment tin  other  day  and  told  us  that 
lo  [unit  just  this  om  pagi  takes  forty-two 
tuns  of  paper  in  each  issue.  That's  forty- 
two  urns!  And  taki  a  look  at  thost  Huh 
pieces  oi  tvirt  that  star 
van  know  how  much  of  thai  win  m  hart 
to  buy  Kick  month  for  Jour- 

nals?   []  bi    t  xact.  it's  2.3 

\>ii!  that's  ilH  n 

Psychologists  find  that  classrooms 
painted  according  to  the  principles  oj 
■-.olor  d\  mimics"  improi  c  erodes  and 
behavior  of  school  children.  I  siirtey 
of  three  schools— one  painted  psy- 
ically,"  one  painted  conven- 
tionally, one  left  in  need  oj  paint- 
revealed    that    learning    improvement 


l.r  I  ii  ii-ii  first  mill  second  grades  tins 
It  per  cent  in  the  first  school,  7  per 
iint  in  the  second,  only  3  per  cent  in 
the  third.  Boys  seemed  to  respond  to 
i  Him  more  than  uirls.  .  .  .  Thip  average 
tmirit mi  receives  till  pounds  oj  mail 
l>ir  year.  .  .  .  Teachers  find  that 
most  students  study  not  In  m  fear  ol 
ignorance  or  desire  for  knotcledgt — 
hut  from  fear  oj  failure. 

When  Ruth  Orkin  told  us  she'd  tx- 
ilu-  only  photographer  at  the  lut 
tm  tlliert  Einstein  the  day  they  were 
in  name  the  new  medical  school  for 
him  at  Yeshiva  College,  we  asked  her 
to  take  a  picture  for  us  and  tell  us  what 

at  man  did  and  said.  A  bi 
hour  luncheon,  but  Einstein  didn't  eat 
a  thing;  just  had  a  sip  or  tv 
On  a  diet,  he  said.   Not   supposed   to 
smoke,  either,  he  told  Ruth;  but  once 
in  his  very  soft  voice  he  asked  hi 
cigarette,  carefully  unrolled  it.  packed 
its  contents  in  a  little  pipe  he'd  had  in 

Rem  orkin 


I  (I       .1   It  H   II  I 

l>  i  "  |i  I  i      you     know, 

Edltort    >  u  u    Ilk*, 

and    w  h  a  i 

in     N  i    N     Y  i,  i  V 


II 

u 

Men  and  women  .,/,   1,1..  /,   u,  I, .,1,1  it,. 

'.,11111  Itlttt         till,    I,  ill.  Mil,,.  ,,{,,,. 

tllittnl      noil*       tin, I     I,,,,,, I,       ,   tint  tn    I  t  t  ,  . 

tns.    I  tn     instance.    I, oil, 
thai  tt  out,  ,i  tn  t    itittt  i   lint  It  I nl  in  mtii  ■ 
t  t 'i    •     more  imaginative,  mm  t   , 
more    likely     to    uo    iunane.     to    Inn, 
t mi  1 1  it  in  , .     tt,     van  Hot  h 

a    itt    that    tm  it  mi    />,*   faithful,   I,  .  - 

tlhi-l\      to    l'o    into    ill  lit         tin, I    into,      in 

lettigen  i .' 

an  advan 


Albert  Einstein. 


Munro  t\\  atchbirdj  I  •    f. 


it,  and  saw  it  was  written  b 
than    your  Watchbird    friend.    Munro 
Leaf,  who  write-  about   the  m 
enchantingh    as  you  can   it 

sounds  with  Toscanini  conduct- 
ing. We  remembi 
tie  while  ago  wha 

best  thing  he'd  ever  written,  thinking 
he'd  say  Ferdinand  the  Bull.  But  he 
didn't.  It  was  a  War  Department  man- 
ual he  wrote  in  the  Army.  It  told  sol- 
diers how  to  fight  malaria. 

"When  I  was  sub-deb  editor  of  the 
JOURNAL."  Maureen  l>al\  told  ii-.  "a 
vit\  nice,  bright  girl  came  to  inter- 
view me  for  tier  college  paper.  She 
tired  a  lot  of  questions  m>  ».a>.  Iml 
in  between  time-  I  found  out  that  -lie 
\.  a-  interested  in  writing  herself  and 
i. .1,1  lu-r  lo  drop  back  when  she  grad- 
uated. She  never  did  drop  back.  Iml 
she  made  (lie  .1(11  It \  \l.  an}  wa>  .  and 
this  time  /  did  the  interviewing!" 
Maureen  was  talking  about  In  if  a  l/V- 
(  loskey,  the  heroine  of  llii-  month's 
Hum  Young  Vmcrica  Lives  -ior>. 
\\  hat  -  more,  lovelj  twentj — ix-year- 
old  Nita  and  her  h<n  young  sons. 
Mike  .mil  Steve,  "made"  t lii-  month'; 
'   too! 
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CONNIE  left  the  library  at  three,  and 
walked  home  slowly,  enjoying  the  warm, 
sunshiny  feeling  of  the  afternoon.  She  had 
finished  all  the  notes  for  her  history  paper, 
and  she  Irll  lint-,  for  onr  thing,  il  was  Vpril; 
all  over  the  campus  girls  strolled  and  lingered, 
talking  endlessly.  Even  the  professors  were 
more  easygoing,  and  everyone  started  making 
plans  for  the  summer.  Spring  term  of  your 
senior  year  should  be  the  best  time  of  all  in 
college;  and  it  would  have  been,  if  only  Linda 
hadn't  fallen  in  love. 

Today  the  forsythia  was  beginning  to 
bloom;  there  were  buds,  too,  even  on  the  big 
thiek  maple  trees.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
enjoy  all  this  completely,  and  relax  and  say  or 
it,  knowing  that  Linda  was  up  there  in  their 


/^/ 


room  right  now,  tense  with  hope,  waiting  for 
the  phone  to  ring.  .  .  .  She  and  Linda  had  been 
friends  a  long  time.  They'd  roomed  together 
three  years,  and  shared  all  -oil-  ol  thing-  to- 
gether dates,  week  ends,  long  hours  "I  cram- 
ming for  exams.  They'd  shared  other  things, 
too  hopes  and  dreams  and  disappointments. 
Bui  this  was  the  first  time  either  ol  them  had 
been  in  love  —  reall)  in  love,  so  that  you  be- 
came almost  sick  with  it. 

Connie  hat!  never  met  Bill  Graham,  but  slit- 
knew  the  kind  of  man  he  was  — a  master  of  the 
build-up  and  the  let-down.  Maybe  it  bol- 
stered his  ego.  she  thought.  Some  men  were 
like  that;  they  enjoyed  seeing  jusl  how  much 
a  tnrl  would  take.  But  there  were  limits,  and 
this  had  been  going  on  for  two  month-,  ever 


B>    W\l.  HOMER  \\  \H\li: 

since  that  dance  over  .it  Sandhurst.  Linda 
had  come  home  radiant  that  night.  Bill 
Graham  had  danced  ever)  dance  with  her. 
and  he  wasn't  like  anyone  -he'd  e\t-r  met  be- 
fore. I  he\  d  made  plans,  too,  and  he  was  go- 
ing to  call  her  the  ver)  next  day.  .  .  .  But  of 
course  he  didn't  call.  Not  lor  a  week.  \nd 
then,  just  when  she  was  beginning  to  recover, 
he  dropped  around  unexpectedly  and  took  her 
out  for  a  drive,  and  it  started  all  over  again. 
I  hat's  the  way  it  had  been  ever  since  — 
broken  date-,  forgotten  promises,  endless 
hours  ol  waiting  ami  wondering.  By  now 
Connie  hate. I  even  the  thought  of  Bill 
Graham,  and  she  wished  Linda  would  hate 
him  too.  But  instead  she  forgave  him,  and  in- 
vented excuses,  and       con 
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II  was  one  "t  those  days  when  Maggie  I'll  .ill 
thumbs  ami  everything  seemed  t"  go  in  slow 
motion  just  because  -he  had  in  get  (lie  house 
beautifully  i  lean  and  the  flowers  arranged  and  the 
food  prepared  for  Tom's  cocktail  parly.  \i  first 
|,, m  had  said  there  would  It  len,  bul  with  eai  h 
day  had  ruin.-  a  slight  addition.  Doctor  So-and-So 
in  the  lab  or  Mi—  So-and-So.  somebody  -  - 
lary,  would  also  come.  \t  the  last  counting  he  had 
invited  the  whole  clinic.  Hut  she  did  not  begrudge 
I,,,,,  In-  expansive  hospitality,  remembering  the 
years  of  confusion  before  his  divorce  from  Gisela 
and  the  time  of  pain  ami  loneliness  aiterward. 
Now  he  could  not  get  enough  of  his  home  filled 
with  happ)  voii  i  -  He  wanted  more  and  more. 
\n,l  she  loved  the  gaiet)  through  him  and  his 
pleasure  in  it. 

Sara,   the   maid   of  all   work,   behaved   like  an 

angel  as  usual,  and  even  with  bab)  Jane  to  look 

she  found  time  to  help.    \-  for  Susan  and 

Bitsy,    Tom's    children    with    Gisela.    the)    were 

playing  in  the  bark  yard.   N ie  had  to  watch 

over  them.  For  Susan  took  care  of  Bitsy  with  an 
intensity  thai  sometimes  frightened  gentle  Maggie. 
Sara  noticed  Maggie's  tiredness.  She  overdid. 
Mi, -r  all,  she  and  the  bab)  were  home  from  the 
hospital  only  two  weeks,  and  already  Doctor  I  "in 
had  involved  them  in  a  round  oi  social  activity. 
\,,d  Do(  tor  I. .in.  just  lik,-  an)  other  husband. 
forgetting  about  the  -tram  of  childbearing.  rhis 
new  wife  Maggie  had  a  natural  goodness,  even 
Sara  now  admitted,  though  she  had  dreaded  her 
coming  and  resented  her  presence  at  first.  Her 
d bess  came  out  of  her  nature-,  not  something 


worn  lik<  Mid  how  wonderful  thai  Doi 

loi    loin  1 1.  id  I  on  nd  -in  1 1  .1  1 1  n<-  g I  girl   ili>-[  I  he 

hi-.nit  ll  ill  drllli  'ii  <  .1-'  l.i. 

The  kit.  Inn  li-li  warm  and  s.u.i  ilin«  up  the 
window  ovei  tin-  -ink  and  lei  tin-  -"It  spring 
brcezr  ill.  Ii  -tni'  d  the  dainlv  while  curtain-  and 
brought  I  lit-  -i, hi  ol  tin-  grape  hyacinth-  in  with 
it.  l'>n-\  -.it  straddling  ihi-  -id'-  "I  ih>-  sandbox, 
digging  irouiul  a  littlr  -and  in. in  -In-  had  i  rcali'd. 
while  Susan,  i  ro— legged  in  the  gras-.  benl  over  a 

I k.    She    iiiii-I    till    Doctor     I  "in    thai    -he    had 

noticed  Susan  squinting  when  -In-  read.  What  a 
shame  il  lhe\  had  lo  put  l:I.i- -•-  over  those  lovely 
slanting  e\es.   I  ■  ■  -  like  In  i   mother  -. 

Sara  shuddered,  remembering  a  nighl  when  she 
had  sal  up  pulling  wet  wads  ol  cotton  "ii  ihose 
eves  swollen  from  i  rying  alter  the  experiem 
one  ol  Gisela's  rages.  Rages  followed  b)  maudlin 
love  -'  enes  in  which  she  re\  iled  and  threatened  I" 
kill  herself. 

Bab\  Jane  cried  upstair-  and  Sara  went  up 
thinkiii".  Pool  *>til.  */i<  was  a  demon  only  uhen  do 
had  (hot  -  '"'/■ 

Outside  ui  the  vard  Bitsy  heard  the  bab)  en 
and  looked  up.  "There  she  goes  again."  -1 
bitterlv  and  attacked  her  -and  digging  violently. 
"Well,  she  can" t  help  it.  silly,  she's  brand-new. 
just  two  week-  old."  Susan  looked  up  t r. .in  her 
book  and  prepared  herself  for  the  usual  argument. 
"There  are  l"t-  of  new  babies  on  this  street  and 
n,,t  one  cries  as  much  as  she  does. 

"The\  have  to  change  her  formula,  that  -  why 
she  cries."  Susan  told  her  younger  sister. 
"\\  hat's  that .' 
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ie  a  somnambulist 

1  stored  out  into  a  uorld 

it  had  lost  its  reality  for  her. 
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He  ashed  "Why?  Why?" 

and  the  answer,  the  only  one, 
came  in  his  daughter's  laughter. 


THE  child  held  firmly  tn  his  hand  and  the  slight 
pressure  of  her  lingers  was  a  reassurance  t<> 
both  of  their  relationship.  It  gave  him  a  sense  of 
inner  friendship  with  himself.  Ann  did  not  look 
up  often  at  her  father  as  they  walked;  instead  she 
shifted  her  hand  a  little  within  his  from  time  to 
time,  never  quite  letting  go  but  renewing  the  clasp 
and  the  contact.  His  free  hand  held  in  trust  the 
striped  pin  wheel  he  had  bought  her  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  park. 

They  were  following  the  path  that  led  to  the 
zoo,  and  every  now  and  then  she  veered  suddenly, 
tugging  him  toward  the  railing  beyond  which  a 
pioneering  yet  mistrustful  squirrel  made  tentative 
overtures  to  the  human  race.  The  sight  of  these 
smaller  accessible  creatures  lighted  a  quick  ex- 
citement in  the  child.  The  uncaged  squirrels,  the 
pigeons  promenading  with  proprietorial  step,  the 
marauding   sparrows   and   the   uninvited   robins 


were  people  more  at  home  in  her  size  of  world. 
There  was  an  understanding  between  them  that 
there  could  never  be  between  the  little  girl  and  the 
larger,  always  dangerous  and  therefore  restrained 
inhabitants  of  the  zoo.  These,  of  course,  were  of 
immediate  and  transitory  interest.  The  theatrical 
cavortings  and  snortings  of  the  seals,  the  chim- 
panzees' meditative  monkeyshines,  the  elephant 
turning  his  trunk  into  a  hose  and  showering  him- 
self never  failed  to  ignite  spontaneous  laughter  in 
her  shared  by  a  quick  upward  glance  at  her  father. 
Nor  did  she  ever  fail  to  feel  with  silent  awe  the 
lion's  lazy  smolder,  the  useless  violence  of  the 
black  leopard's  lethal  pacing,  or  even  the  tiger's 
volcanic  boredom.  But  with  the  little  creatures  it 
was  a  more  intimate  affair.  There  were  no  bars  be- 
tween them  and  she  was  the  strongest  one, 
the  peanut-and-popcorn-giving  benefactress — un- 
afraid, come  what  may        continued  on  page  195 


Now  daddy  was  fastening  the  one  she  really 
wanted  most  to  a  button  on  her  coat. 


By  BORIS  TODRIN 
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Father,  Dear  Father 


Oi'KSwasa  house  divided  by  a  dark  secret.  \l\ 
father  and  I  were  al  odds  for  man)  years.  Sepa- 
rated h\  distance,  we  did  not  communicate  with 
each  other  for  months  at  a  time.  There  was  a 
void  ol  silence  between  us.  He  was  dying  oi 
cancer  when  the  chance  came  to  bridge  this  gull. 

B)  then  he  was  voiceless.  His  larynx  had  been 
removed  because  ol  the  cancer.  His  talking" 
was  reduced  to  scrawlings  on  pads — terse  com- 
ments on  this  and  that.  He  tired  easily. 

My  father  discovered  he  had  cancer  quite  h\ 
accident.  He  had  taken  a  dog  to  an  animal  hospi- 
tal and  while  there  the  veterinarian  became  sus- 
picious of  my  fathers  throat.  The  vet  urged  him 
to  see  a  specialist  immediately.  In  short  order  a 
batter)  of  the  best  medical  brains  in  the  countr) 
were  shaking  their  heads  over  him.  The  con- 
sensus was  that  his  larynx  had  to  he  removed 
immediately  to  save  his  life.  The  "dread  disease"' 
had  been  discovered  much  too  late. 

Actually,  he  was  worse  oil  than  anyone  knew 
then.  It  wasn't  the  larynx  alone  (hat  was  in- 
vaded—  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  was  also  af- 
fected.   So    that    had    to   come   out.    loo.    with   a 


metal  tube  inserted  as  a  substitute.  This  pipe 
stuck  out  of  his  throat  and  had  to  be  covered 
with  gauze  bibs.  Cells  ol  the  original  growth 
were  alread)  on  their  \\a\  to  other  parts  of  the 
body  and.  as  is  the  usual  course,  struck  the 
nearest  Ivinph  glands  on  the  left  side  ol  his 
neck.  These  were  removed  in  a  second  opera- 
tion, and  it  was  after  this,  in  September,  1944, 
that  I  \isited  him  in  New  York  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal. I  was  allowed  five  minutes  to  work  out  the 
puzzles  ol  two  lifetimes. 

He  was  drowsy  with  drugs,  and  in  pain,  loo 
weak  for  much  talk.  I  jabbered  about  going  to 
Cincinnati  that  night  on  a  new  job  with  Radio 
Station  \\  SAI.  I  had  to  stretch  lor  an  optimistic 
pitch.  This  might  be  the  last  time  we  would  see 
each  other.  There  was  so  much  to  say — yet  again 
l  he  silence  fell  between  us.  The  time  was  hardly 
enough  for  more  than  the  exchange  of  cordial 
inanities.  How  could  the  vast  empty  spaces  of 
two  lifetimes  be  bridged  within  minutes  with 
I  )eath  standing  by? 

Finally  J  reached  out  and  took  my  father's 
hand.   It   was  probably  the  first  time  I  had  held 


his  hand  since  J  was  a  little  hoy  learning  to  wralk. 
I   stood   there  silently    holding  his  hand.  Time 

wailed.    The  bridge  was  begun. 

My  dear  Son:  Thanks  lor  your  nice  letter.  I  was 
glad  to  see  Mm  even  though  it  was  only  lor  a  minute. 
I  feel  heller  now  and  am  able  to  he  about  a  hit  but  still 
am  heavily  bandaged.  The  greatest  handicap  of  this 
whole  business  is.  of  course,  the  loss  ol  voice,  but 
what  the  hell!  I  guess  I  have  said  too  much  in  my  time 
as  it  is.  .  .  . 

You  are  right  about  radio,  ll  is  very  interesting  and 
exciting.  I  think  you  make  no  mistake  learning  that 
game.  I  believe  the  day  of  high  salaries  in  the  news- 
paper business  is  over  and  just  beginning  in  radio. 
Your  audience  is  so  much  greater  there  is  no  compar- 
ison. 

Watch  your  health.  That  is  about  the  only  advice  I 
have  to  give  nowadays.  No  one  takes  advice  anyway. 

Affectionately, 

Dad 

I  once  asked  my  father  about  our  ancestors. 
Said  he,  "We  come  from  a  long  line  of  Huguenot 
horse  thieves  who  were  run  out  of  France  by 
posses."  It  was  his  way  of  dismissing  preten- 
sions about  family.  He  took  people  the  way  they 
are.  not  as  their  ancestors  were. 
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M\  father  was  a  product  "I  the  six-gun  W  est. 
I  one  limi'  during  his  youth  he  actually  packed 
six-gun.  He  still  Ivad  such  a  gun  when  I  was 
tv  small,  but  il  was  jusi  another  < lu>t  catcher 
ound  tin-  apartmenl  in  New  York  City.  M) 
ther's  father  was  an  Indian  fighter  with  red 
lir  and  goatee,  a  temper  In  match.  He  was  later 
"tramp"  newspaperman,  wandering  from  place 

place.  His  name  was  Alfred. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Damon.  Between  them 
iey  gave  my  father  his  full  name,  Alfred  Damon 
unyon.  They  had  two  daughters.  1  know  little 
ore  about  the  family.  My  father  almost  never 
Iked  of  family.  He  had  what  amounted  to  a 
tobia  against  close  relationships — with  rela- 
tes, particularly. 

His  mother  died  shortly  after  his  birth  in 
anhattan,  Kansas,  where  grandlather  was 
orkingat  the  moment.  Who  raised  the  children 
don't  know — they  may  have  been  farmed  out 
i  kind  neighbors,  as  was  the  custom  in  thai 
nt  of  the  country  then.  Grandpa  Runyon 
.ter  showed  up  with  Alfred  Damon  in  loss 
round  Pueblo,  Colorado. 


Ms  lather  was  left  I"  his  own  devices  as  a 
small  bov.  His  father,  no  family  man.  liked  to 
debate  with  the  town  mouth-  at  the  bar.  VI) 
father  was  a  lonely,  barefoot  little  man  about 
town. 

This  background  molded  the  man  Runyon.  as 
well  as  the  writer.  The  loss  of  a  mother,  and  the 
lack  of  a  real  lather  al  so  carl)  an  age,  made  him 
war)  of  forming  close  relationships  for  fear  ol 
losing  them.  The  man  grew  up  -dent,  since  there 
never  was  anyone  in  whom  to  confide  hi-  inner 
thoughts. 

Grandpa  Runvon  -tailed  his  bo)  in  the  news- 
paper profession  as  a  printer's  devil,  an  ink- 
stained  wretch  of  the  composing  room,  who 
swept  floors  and  fed  lead  to  the  hellbox.  The  bo) 
Runvon  also  worked  as  a  bellhop,  learning  the 
inner  whisperings  of  the  hotel  trade.  One.-  he 
ln, .,|  his  whip  hand  as  a  jockey.  He  was  a  re- 
porter, already  dabbling  with  word-,  when  he 
I,,..,,.,!  ,|1(.  call  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
|  ,.,.,.,1,1  put  him  down  a-  fourteen  and  to  this 
,)ax  it*,  i. Hi.  i  illv  believed  he  was  the  youngest 
soldier  .H  that  war  '•    '  n  page  i  i a 


\-  children.  Damon.  Jr..  and  his  sister.  Mars,  had  e\- 
er\  a!  ten  lion  thai  money  could  buy.  While  siste 
admiringly,  he  posed  sereneh  in  the  arm-  of  a  mir-e. 


THE 
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IN  \  I  OKI  SI  HI  I  M>\\|  --I  .  -,,  k  for  Ik  .  <  ...- 
ni-li  home  .mil  linn l\  for  Id  r  Ihi-I>.udI  Kiiii: 
Meliodas.  I  li/.abeth  cif  (  urm  .ill  <  1 1  >  .  I  ni»in«  birth 

lo  her  jon    I  ri- 1  ram.   know  inn  l  ha  I   1 1  ■  —  faithli 

id--  had  brought  tin  quern  Id  de-pair  ami  <li  alh. 
Meliodas  could  id>I  bear  1<>  look  on  fit  —  -on.  -n 
Tristram  was  -cut  to  him:  I  loci  ol  lirit  tany .  >-ln  n 
he  learned  the  lore  ol  i  hi\.ilr\  and  earned  I  hi  ad- 
miration  of  young  Prince—  Umi. 

Returning  tu  l.\onnf»>e,  Iri-train  -aw  thai  tin 
years  had  not  >ol tencd  hi-  lather'-  heart  :  and  -oon 
lie  rode  to  lii  —  uncle,  kins'  Mark  ol  (  ornwall. 
seeking  knighthood  and  glory .  I  nder  Mark"- 
shield  Iri-tram  fought  and  killed  I  In  Marhau-. 
pride  ol  king  Vnguissh  ol  Ireland  and  hrothi  i  ol 
Viiiini  —  IT-  queen,  lint  I  In-  Marhau-'  -pear  had 
poisoned  I 'ri-tram.  ami  he  -ailed  to  Ireland.  hop- 
ing to  he  cured  there,  raken  h>  chance  to  him: 
V 11  ii  11  i  —  h's  court.  In-  was  forced  lo  conceal  hi- 
identitv:  as  "Tramtri-"  he  accepted  the  kim:'- 
kindness  and  fell  in  love  with  hi-  daughter,  the 
beautiful  Isoud. 

Palamides.  the  black  Sarai  en  knight,  also  loved 
Isoud:  and  Iri-tram  fought  against  him  in 
\ni:ui  — h'-  tournament,  and  bested  him.  It  was 
then.  just  as  Iri-tram'-  hopes  rose  highest,  thai 
the  queen  discovered  he  had  killed  her  brother. 
The  Marhau-.  She  vowed  revenge,  and  king 
Anauissh  banished  Iri-tram  from  his  court. 
Iea\iiii:  him  only  time  to  bid  Isoud  farewell— and 
hind  her  with  a  gold  ring. 

Hack  in  Cornwall.  Iri-tram'-  friend  Dinadan 
warned  him  to  beware  of  the  knight  Vndret.  v.  In. 
was  plotting  ti>  displace  Iri-tram  as  Mark-  heir. 
But  Mark,  unmarried  for  forty  years,  suddenly 
decided  to  wed.  He  chose  as  his  bride  Isoud  of 
Ireland— and  w  In.  could  |>l.ad  lor  her  hand  more 
eloquently  than  Iri-tram.  who  loved  her?  Mi-,  r- 
able  but  helpless.  Iri-tram  prepared  to  sail  for 
Ireland  a-  Mark'-  eiui— ar>. 


III        I  III     I'l    \N  mu«  thai    Iri-tr....,  ...ol  what- 
ever knight*  In    i  Id.-i     tu   lake   willi   him 
I.,    leave    (   ornwall     in     tin      -.inn      In. .it     a-     the 
«iii  ■  —  .ii%     carrying    letter-    l<<    kin:.'     kngiii— >h. 

I  ri- 1  i  .mi '-  |..irl\  was  In  |m-  pill  .i-ln.n  oil  a 
-ii i.i 1 1  i -l.ii  ii  I  o|>|x»-ite  South  Ireland.  I  In  s  were 
In  v»  .lit  until  lln  courier  returned  and  Inhl 
llt«  in  w  lii  tin  r  or  in.l  \ngui--h  had  ri  i 
lavnrahly  the  r«  -<  1 1 1  <  —  t  for  audience.  Il  In 
-eiiteil.  Iri-tram  and  lii-  guard  •>!  knights 
would  sail  ;u -ro~-  the  channel  ami  land  in  the 
harbor  below    the  king's  hall. 

On    <  .oiiMTiiail'-    ad\icc     Iri-tram    iliil     not 
select   yeomen  soldier-   from   hi-  own   triH.j.  al 

I  intagcl  lo  ai  company  him.  I  In-  -quire  knew 
that  some  men  among  them  were  in  Vndret's 
pay.  hut  not  which  one- .  Since  Couvernail. 
ami  Dinadan.  ti.o.  e\|K*et«tl  treachery  tin  the 
sea.  they  thought  il  wiser  lo  sail  without  any 
yeomen.  Partly  because  tin-  same  rea>onin£ 
applied  tt>  the  household  knight-,  ami  partly 
because  he  wished  to  have  the  utmost  freedom. 

Iri-lram  chose  no  companion  but  Dinadan. 
(rouvernail  worried  because  they  would  be  a 
party  of  three  against  the  knigh;  courier  and 
the  liuat  crew  of  eight.  Iri-lram  comforted 
him  with  tin  reminder  that  their  intention 
must  b<    not  -<•  much  to  light  a-  to  ■  -■  ape. 

"What  do  you  plan  it  they   set  on  u-  in  the 
boat?" 

"It  won't  be  in  the  boat."  Iri-tram  -aid. 
"It  the  crew  i-  suborned,  they  will  have  been 
picked  because  they  are  prudent  men  and 
have  the  w  it-  to  follow  order-.  I  hey  can't  come 
aboard  w  it  h  arm-. 


•/'re  been  prayins."   Tristram  <ai.L 
to  be  strone  enough  to  lean    you  loniorrtiir.' 
'You  mtwl  never  leave  me."  sai<l 


. 
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at  women  want  to 


"The  facts  of  behavior  as  reported  .  .  .  are  not  to  be  interpreted 

as  moral  or  social  justification  for  individual  acts."  Here  are  answers  to  questions 

many  readers  will  ask  about  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Kinsey's  forthcoming  book, 

Sexual  Behavior  in  the  American  Female. 

Bv  BARBARA  BENSON 


V 


Because  of  the  importance  of  a  happy  sex 
relationship  in  marriage.  Dr.  Alfred  ('.. 
Kinsey's  hook,  to  be  published  in  September, 
is  sure  to  hold  the  attention  of  mothers  and 
all  those  concerned  with  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  children.  Believing  that  any  knowl- 
edge which  can  help  to  stabilize  marriage 
and  the  family  is  oj  immeasurable  value,  the 
Journal  presents  this  preview  oj  Doctor 
Kinsey's  findings  which  are  based  on  fifteen 
years  of  research  and  study,  sponsored  by 
Indiana  University,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion and  the  National  Research  Council. 
Marginal  comments  on  these  pages  show 
Journal  women  editors'  reactions  to  this 
article.  The  Editors. 


What  is  Dr.  Kinsey's  purpose  in  writ- 
ing  this  book?  Does  Ik-  think  il  w  ill  help 
the  average  person  solve  am  problems? 

Dr.  Kinsev  lias  sai<l  his  purpose  is  to 
promote  understanding  ol  a  fundamental 
aspect  of  human  behavior.  His  purpose  i^ 
not  to  propose  solutions,  but  to  supply  the 
actual  basis  from  which  solutions  may  be 
evolved. 


tiou.  .  .  .  Statistics  are  necessary  to  sum- 
marize the  facts.  But  the  reader  must  note 
the  emphasis  on  variation,  and  realize 
that  he  or  she  does  not  fit  any  calculated 
median  or  average." 

Is  it  true  that  men  are  more  sexually 
responsive  than  women? 


Is  the  hook  entirelj  statistical? 

No.  It  reports  results  ol  nearly  6000 
interviews,  and  includes  many  pages  of 
statistical  tables.  But  major  emphasis  is 
given  to  explanation,  interpretation,  and 
discussion  of  related  evidence.  The  gen- 
eral reader  can  grasp  the  substance  ol  the 
book  with  little  reference  to  the  tables. 

How  can  statistics  mean  anj  thing  on 
a  subject  as  personal  anil  as  complicated 
as  sex? 

In  Dr.  Kinsey's  own  words,  "One  has  gaged  in  the  sex  act.  This  is  described  as 
to  deal  with  averages,  but  they  do  not  ade-  "psychosexual  stimulus."  Many  books  and 
quately   emphasize   the   individual   varia-       motion  pictures  have  erotic  or  sexual  con- 


\es.  In  terms  of  averages,  men  respond 
sexually  more  often  than  do  women.  But 
the  range  of  individual  variation  is  tre- 
mendous, particularly  in  respect  to  ps\-^ 
etiological  responsiveness./  At  one  c\- 
treme,  two  or  three  per  cent  ol  the  females 
interviewed  were  found  to  be  psycholog- 
ically stimulated  by  a  greater  variety  of 
factors,  and  more  intensely  stimulated, 
than  am  males  in  the  sample.  The  oppo- 
site is  also  true;  some  females,  but  no 
males,  were  found  to  be  totally  unrespon- 
sive l(i  any  psychological  stimulus. 

Docs  this  mean  there  is  a  wider  range 
of  variation  among  females  than  among 
males?  _______^ 

Yes.  Dr.  Kinsey  points  out  that  this 
may  be  one  reason  why  many  women  are 
less  likelv  than  men  to  talk  about  sex.  and 
less  able  to  understand  the  sexual  atti- 
tudes anil  behavior  of  other  members  ol 
their  own  sex.  . 

What  is  meant  by  "psychological  re- 
sponsiveness"? 

Response  which  is  induced  by  mental 
rather  than  physical  stimulation.  For  ex- 
ample, looking  at  nude  pictures  usually 
arouses  some  degree  of  sexual  response  in 
males,  less  often  in  females.  The  same  is 
true  of  observation  of  animals  that  are  en- 


tent;  if  so,  they  are  considered  "psycl 
sexual  stimuli."  More  men  than  worn 
respond  to  most  forms  of  psychologii 
stimulation 

Does  this  mean   that   love  is  less 
more  important   in  women's  thinkii 
about  sex  than  in  men's? 

It  would  he  c'oser  to  the  truth  to  s 
that   sex  plays  a   less   important  part 
women's  thinking  about  love.  But  the  r( 
answer  is  simply  that,  in  general,  worn 
think  less  about  sex  than  men  do. 

Are  females  fundamentally  mc 
"moral"  about  sex  than  men? 

Dr.  Kinsev  points  out  that  the  sar 
sorts  ol  differences  in  response  of  ma 
and  females  may  be  observed  in  otl 
species  of  mammals.  This  suggests  tl 
one  reason  women  are  more  inclined 
accept  the  social  proprieties  than  men 
that  women  are  less  often  stimulated  p.v 
chologically. 

Do  the  physical  differences  betwe 
males  and  females  have  a  lot  to  do  wi 
sexual  adjustment  in  marriage? 

Not  as  much  as  is  commonly  suppose 
Dr.  Kinsey  emphasizes  that  there  is 
basic  difference  in  the  anatomy,  physi 
ogy  or  neural  mechanism  involved  in  t 
pattern  of  sexual  response  of  male  a. 
female.  Sexual  response  is  a  group  of 
actions,  involving  the  entire  body.  It  h 
mistake  to  identify  the  sexual  mechani: 
exclusively  with  the  reproductive  orgai 


*t*U, 


$*=i 


or 


v*_ 
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Then  docs  this  mean  that  there  is 
reason  for  sexual  maladjustment 
marriage? 

It  does  not.  One  of  the  major  reasons 
the  process  known  as  "conditioning."  T 
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1  human  being  inherits  at  birth  1 1  u • 
Brj  anatomy  and  the  physiological 
l\  to  respond  to  sexual  stimuli.  Hut 
birth  onward,  all  aspects  oi  human 
ior,  including  sexual,  are  modified 
lerience,  or  conditioning.  The  vari- 

iu  adult  sexual  behavior  probably 
[I  more  upon  conditioning  than  on 
ilogs  or  anatomy J  Dillcrcnccs  in  le- 
iTnd  male  conditioning  arc  respon- 
br  many  misunderstandings,  as  well 
ual  maladjustments  in  marriage.     _> 

exani|)lc,  a  larmer  s  son  hecomes 
inicd  with  the  sexual  behavior  ol 
Is  as  a  matter  oi  course,  through 
g  to  care  for  them.  His  sister  may 
Mcessly  forbidden  such  observation. 
is  just  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
society  limits  the  opportunities 
I-  young  female  to  acquire  sexual 
edge. 

women  in  general  less  well  pre- 
fer sexual  relations  than  men? 

it  is  the  implication  oi  the  findings. 

•s  Dr.  Kinsej   think  that  women's 
ales  toward  se\  taboos  «  ill  become 
isingl\  more  relaxed?  If  so,  does  he 
this  a  danger  lo  society? 

the  most  part,  Dr.  Kinsey  refrains 
pronouncing  judgments  on  the  social 
quenccs  of  situations  lie  reports.  He 
eel  that  part  of  the  lack  ol  sexual 


Does   ;i    frigid    womii ukc    .i    good 

iihiI  her? 

This  point   i-    mil   ili  .  u    e,|    II 
among  the  relatively   few   marrinl  women 
w  ho  ha\  e  ne\  it  achicy  ed  him  re 

spouse  arc   some   who   nevertheless    have 
happy     marriages    and    reasonably 
factor)  sexual  relations. 

Is  there  a  relationship  IuIuitm  ~|i - 
rilil  \  .mil  frigidilv  ? 

No  definite  answer  is  available  li  is 
well  established  thai  a  sexual  climax  is  not 
essential  to  reproduction.  I  hi  i  he  ol  hei 
hand,  there  is  some  e\  idenee  I  hat  a  li  iw 
level  ol  sexual  responsivei  ess  is  ,i  facloi  in 
sterility. 

\\  hilt  permanent  influence  does  at- 
tendance at  noiicoediiratioiiul  schools 
have  on  the  human  female. 

Obviously,  other  circumstances  "I  the 
individual's  life  must  he  taken  into  ac- 
count, as  well  as  the  tremendous  i  ai 
individual  variation.  But  in  general,  n  is 
true  that  restraints  on  freedom  id  associa- 
tion between  the  -exes  tend  to  reduce  fe- 
male sexual  responsiveness. 

llo«  will  the  kinsev  report  ufTecl 
ethical  and  moral  standards? 

.  No  one  can  say.  Dr.  kinsey  suggests 
that  conflicts  arising  from  sexual  adjust- 
ment   would    be   fewer   if  standards   more 


ha\  mi  ol  women,  m  i  .a  ding  in  tin 

in     Inn  p  1'iiiitru  i   i"  the  -i ' ' 

u  In.  L     showed     thai     edui  ale. ual 

in   illlpni  taill   la.  I..|  .    I  luwey  ei . 

the  limine  din  ulion    u  e   in 

because  .1    the 

ample. 

I  I.,     .  .  .Ill ui   -I  .1  III  .1  led     liiillli'll     have     a 

liipgh  or  Ihm  divoree  rate  in  proportion  to 
i  In    popu  la  l  ion? 

Vceording  lo  I  his  repoi  t.  women  gi  a. In 
ale. I  1 1  ..in  college  are  no  in. .re  hkel\  In  he 
I  rigid  than  those  w  In.  wen  I  no  I  art  her  than 
high  school.  Bulb  tin-  marriage  and  di 
rates  ai  r  li  iwci  among  i  ollege  edui 
wi .men  than  among  the  population  as  a 
whole.  I  lie  college  woman  i-  less  likeh 
than  uiliei  -  in  marry .  but  mure  likeh    to 

-l.l\     mai  I  led    ll    she   due-. 

llo\>  alinol  sex  and  low — woo  I  lliis 
upset  l  In-  idealists  and  romantics,  since 
lllis  report  considers  sexual  desire  a~ 
separate  from  lo\  e? 

Perhaps,  but  it  needn't.  <*n  the  con- 
trary. Dr.  kmse\  believes  thai  misunder- 
standings I. el  ween  husband  and  wife  which 
a.  lualK  arise  from  discrepancies  in  their 
sexual  backgrounds  are  often  misinter- 
preted a-  a  laek  ..I  lovejll  these  discrep- 
:  nr  w  hal  I  hey  are. 
man\  conflicts  and  not  a  lew  di 
could  be  prevented,  particuarh  in  the  In  -i 
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nearly   coincided  with  practicejttowever,^ I  year  or  two  .'I  marriagi 


asiveness  of  young  American  females    /'he  repeatedly  points  mn  ihal  facts 
i  to  restraints  imposed  on  their  pre- 
il  sexual  experience. 


w  can  parents  prevent  frigid  it)  in 
daughters? 

haps,  in  part,  by  increasing  their  own 
ledge  of  sexual  behavior.  "We  shall 
Dive  the  problem  of  female  frigidity 
we  recognize  that  it  is  a  man-made 
ion,  and  not  a  product  of  innate 
ological  incapacities.  .  .  .  The  girl 
las  spent  her  premarital  years  witli- 
ng from  physical  contacts  and  tens- 
;r  muscles  in  order  to  avoid  them  has 
red  a  set  of  muscular  and  nervous 
linations  which  she  does  not  easily 
rn  alter  marriage." 


havior  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  rude  ..I  , 

behavior    without    raising    other    seriousj 

ililems.fTlie    facts   of  behavior   as    re 


problems.  pneTacT 
pnru'd  irrthis  book 


J~4jt 


are  not  to  I"'  inter- 
preted as  moral  or  social  justification  lor 
individual  acts.  On  sex  legislation,  how 
ever.  Dr.  Kinsey  doe-  express  this  conclu- 
sion: "Current  sex  laws  are  unenforced  and 
unenforceable  because  they  are  com- 
pletely out  ol  accord  with  the  realities  oi 
human  behavior  and  attempt  far  too  much 
in  the  way  of  control. 

Is  it  true  that  sex  life  is  less  inhibited 
in  the  lower  educational  group? 

The  level  of  educational  attainment  has 
little  significant  effect  on  the  sexual   be- 


\\  hat  are  some  of  l  lie  discrepancies  in 
male  and  female  behavior? 

One  to  which  Dr.  Kinsey  attaches  great 
importance,  and  which  he  emphasizes  as  a 
factor  in  sexual  adjustment  in  marriage. 
concerns  differences  in  the  age  pattern  of 
male  ami   female  sexual    responsiveness. 

The  sexual  resp.  .n-i\ene--  .  .1  the  aver-' 
age  male   reaches   maximum  level   within 
iur  years  alter  the  beginni 
ence.  I  In-  level  is  maintained  until 
the  late  teens  or  early  twenties. JThen  tne" 
trei|uenc\  or  rate  ot  sexual  activities  be- 


gins to  decline,  dropping  steadily    to  old 
age.  Ih  us.  at  the  time  of  marriage,  the  aver- 
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WILLI  AMS-STUAK  T 


Here's  news:  Three-compartment 

sink  includes  built-in  waste 

receptacle  connected  to  drain 
Container  is  removable  for  cleaning. 


Practical  U  arrangement  of  kitchen 

makes  economical  use  oj  space  aiailabl 
Storage  units  and  snack  table 
are  lined  up  along  wall  opposite  window. 


Range  in  cooking  (inter  has  burners  at  soles  so  pans  aren  t  crowded.  Cooking  here  is  so  easy 

with  work  counters  flanking  range,  open  shelves  above,  and  small  utensils  hanging  right  at  han 


Porch 


■j 

- 

□ 
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GO 

^shelves 

GO 


marble^-       sitTIT 


top 

range 


maple 
top 


refr.  \ 


shelves 


m 


storag 


Living -Dining  Room 
scale  in  feet  °      '      *      3      4     B 


Tlit-  new  house,  set  snugly  on  the  sloping  hillside. 
already  had  a  serene,  comfortable  air.  although 
fresh  shavings  curled  mi  tlie  doorstep.  The 
generous  living  room  was  light  ami  airy,  I  loved 
the  wide  windows  and  hospitable  fireplace.  Open- 
ing from  it  at  one  end,  the  compact  kitchen  was 
ga)  with  September's  "olden  light,  a  hrand-new 
kitchen  tor  a  brand-new  adventure  in  living. 

The  kitchen  is  not  large — it  is  9'6"  x  11'9" — 
but  because  it  was  planned  to  fit  the  homemaker's 
need-,  it  i>  the  center  for  happv,  easy  living. 
One  of  her  cherished  dreams  was  to  have  enough 
space  to  buy  in  quantitv  such  things  as  canned 
foods,  extra  light  bulbs  and  paper  supplies  to 
simplify  shopping  and  save  time.  She  wanted  a 
sit-down  place  for  snacks  with  comfortable  chairs 


to  relax  in — low  enough  sn  she  can  rest  her  feet 
on  the  floor  and  with  good  sturdy  backs. 

Other  desires  were  a  place  for  trays  for  in- 
formal suppers  outdoors  and,  near  the  table, 
shelves  for  dishes  and  glassware  most  used,  as 
well  as  the  radio  for  morning  news. 

Every  inch  was  put  to  work.  There  is  a  fine 
work  counter  and  storage  cabinet,  near  the  door 
to  the  living  room  where  serving  is  easy,  and 
near  the  back  door  for  unloading.  Step  shelves 
hold  spices  ready  to  make  meals  memorable,  a 
rack  on  a  cupboard  door  holds  the  cookbook  at 
eye  level,  and  a  vertical  file  for  keeping  utensils 
on  end  instead  of  stacking  aids  in  cooking. 

Sw'ing-out  shelves  in  deep  cupboard  between 
sink    and    range    handily    hold    cooking    uten- 


sils. The  counters,  except  for  a  chopping  block 
near  tin-  refrigerator  (a  self-defrosting  model), 
are  marble  in  pearly  white  veined  with  soft 
green.  This  permanent  surface  is  delightful  to 
work  on.  and  impervious  to  hot  pans. 

Sweet-clover  stencils,  the  blossoms  clover  red, 
the  leaves  soft  green,  add  a  fresh  and  interesting 
touch.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a  plastic  ma- 
terial in  white  and  clover-red  squares.  Woven 
white  lacquered  reed  pull  shades  have  red,  green 
and  blue  worked  in  a  striped  effect. 

As  the  warm,  pure  September  sun  shone 
through  the  wide  windows,  the  kitchen  looked 
so  inviting  I  knew  that  it  was  just  the  beginning 
of  adventures  in  living  for  the  family  in  the 
brand-new  house  on  the  hill. 


Half  of  floor-to-ceiling 

storage  closet  is  tailored 
I'm  cleaning  aids,  half  for 

hull,  supplies  anil  picnic  geat ■ 


Here  s  news:  This  cupboard, 
men    I"  deep,  hnltls 

tin  timti:  inp  arm  \  •  </ 
glassu  tire  mill  i  tinned  \tuid. 


Comfort  lm  casual  minis.  Tultle  doubles  as  servei  lm  more 

[urinal  occasions.  Top  shelves  are  unlet  than  lowest  one. 


ep-sa ving  plan,  refrigeratoi  and  mure  are  comfortably  close  to  sink. 

Random-placed  clovers  ore  stcm-ilcd  on  wood  cabinets  with  buked-on  finish. 


r 


-i 


Ihri's  news:  \  ertical  tray  file 
mer  refrigerator  is  open  at 

the  side  ntiil  easih  renchetl. 


tt'otxl  counter  litis  knife  slots: 

above,  step  shelves  for  spices 
and  cookbook  holder. 


wM  WAS  Ml 


At  Lyndhurst,  dinner  was  nut  served 
until  the  whippoorwill  had  culled. 
The  dining  room  was  ornamented 
by  sculptured  heads  oj  the  children. 


By  CELESTE  ANDREWS  SETON 

as  told  to  Clark  Andreas 


Because  a  little  boy  came  down  with  measles  in  their  home. 
Helen  Gould  Shepard  anil  her  husband,  both  15,  adopted  lour 
children — all  from  the  same  foundling  home,  all  the  same 
age — and  reared  them  in  an  atmosphere  oj  rigorous  discipline 
and  extravagant  affection.  As  Jay  Gould's  oldest  daughter. 
Helen  Shepard  was  one  oj  the  world's  richest  women,  but 
her  major  interest  in  money  was  in  giving  it  away.  She 
trained  her  children  with  equal  thoroughness  in  knowledge 
of  the  Bible,  foreign  languages  and  double-entry  bookkeeping. 
Louis  Seton  teas  one  of  those  children;  when  he  married 
Celeste  Andrews,  she  found  herselj  with  a  mother-in-law 
who,  in  her  naivete  and  militant  virtue,  combined  some  oj 
the  qualities  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Mrs. 
Seton  continues  to  tell,  with  tenderness  and  humor,  what  it 
was  like.  This  is  the  second  of  three  installments. 


M 


RS.  SHEPARD  enjoyed  the  four  seasons — 
especially  spring.  She  looked  forward  to  it  each 
year — the  March  winds,  the  first  dogwood  blossom, 
the  first  swallow,  her  first  spring  hat.  Though  her 
suits  were  always  the  essence  of  simplicity,  she  did 
indulge  herself  a  bit  with  her  hats.  She  would  add 
to  their  natural  design  imitations  of  the  seasons 
perennials.  Her  friends  regarded  her  hats  as  a  kind  of 
monthly  calendar.   In  March,  a  few  hepaticas.   In 


April,  the  golden  marigolds.  In  May,  the  modest 
buttercups.  Mrs.  Shepard  was  agreat  deal  more  inter- 
ested in  keeping  up  with  Nature  than  with  the  times. 

Shortly  after  buttercups  appeared  on  her  hat, 
Mrs.  Shepard  transferred  her  household,  including 
Chinky,  to  Lyndhurst,  her  country  home  at  Irvington- 
on-Hudson.  There  she  tended  her  gardens,  super- 
v  ised  the  trimming  of  each  little  hedge,  and  arranged 
for  the  feeding  of  migratory  birds. 

Louis  and  I  motored  to  Lyndhurst  one  hot  sultry 
afternoon.  He  had  said  farewell  to  Princeton  a  week 
before  and  we  were  looking  forward  to  a  few  cool, 
restful  days  in  the  country.  After  that  I  would  join 
my  mother  at  Lake  Placid.  A  few  miles  past  Irvington 
we  came  around  a  long  sloping  curve  and  turned  into 
a  private  driveway  barricaded  by  a  gate.  Beyond  the 
gate,  half  hidden  in  a  clump  of  birch  trees,  was  a 
two-story  English  graystone  cottage. 

"What  a  charming  place,  Louis.  What  a  change 
from  Five-seventy-nine!" 

"That's  the  gatekeeper's  house,  but  I  guess  he's 
out  to  lunch.  Anyway,  here's  Mr.  Allan,  the  superin- 
tendent. He'll  let  us  in."  continued  on  page  171 


Copyright.  19V!.  by  Celeste  Andn 


<  Seton  and  Clark  Anrln 


IOTHEM  VLAW 


They  lired  in  a  castle,  hut 


they  had  to  work  in  the  garden  every  day.   "lie  are  all  well"  wrote  Mrs.  N 


except  dial  two  t>l  <a/r  horse-chestnut  trees  hare  bli/r/it. 


' 
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Double-breasted  print  ess  reefer,  worn  with  fur 

-■.■* 

felt  hat.  beavermuff,  Christina  Dior — \cn  )  ork. 


SFashion  is  feminine,  elegant 

and  becoming  .  .  .  from 

pretty  necklines  to  pointed  toes 
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brines  ideas  and  excitement 


tn  many  new  forms 


Empire  fashion— black  broadcloth   dress  and  sculptured  jacket   with   satin   collar  hv  Talmack, 
passementerie  hat  hy  Lilly  Dache,  rhinestone  wing-pin  by  Marcel  Boucher,   white  kidskin  gloves. 


The  Empire  silhouette  brings  back  little  molded  weskit-jackets,  lifting  the  bust  line,  mak- 
ing the  waistline  miniature,  the  skirl  long  and  slim,  many  with  a  graceful  flare  from 
finger  tip  to  hem.  The  fitted  coat  and  princess  dress  have  the  pretty  figure  feeling.  Skirt 
lengths  seem  slightly  longer,  never  more  becoming.  Satin  collars  pay  you  compliments. 
Broadcloth  suits  and  dresses  are  patrician  fashions  from  high  noon  to  midnight. 
Tweeds  are  softened  with  jersey  blouses  and  the  touch  of  fur.      By  Wilhela  Cushman 

Cushion  Editor  of  the  Journal 


Costume  look -black,  beige  and  white  lived  suit  ivith  jersey  blouse  by  Vettie  Rosenstein.  Mr.  John's  jersey-turban. 


I 


WILHELA   CUSHMAN 

Black  broadcloth  suit  with  white  mink,  by 
Adele  Simpson,  turban  by  Gladys  and  Belle. 


{Beautiful  future  for  black 
with  white,  bittersweet 


d flame .  .  .jo 


ana  name . . .  tor  wool  with 


I  with 


satin,  velvet, fur . . 


fitting  the  hour,  the  need 


and  your  personal  flare 


I.EOMBRL'NO   •   BODI 


VARIETY 


Broadcloth  and  satin — the  v-neck  sheath  with  panels  in  motion  by  Christian  Dior-Xew  York. 
Worn  with  satin-bow  hat.  rhinestones.  long  capeskin  gloves,  pointed-toe  sandals  by  David  Evins. 


Black  is  the  significant  color,  from  slipper  satin  and  broadcloth  to  tweeds  textured  or  flecked 
with  black.  The  white  accent  may  be  fur  at  your  neckline,  a  satin  turban,  a  taffeta  blouse. 
Bittersweet  is  a  faming  color,  the  exciting  extra  in  your  plan.  \ou  can  wear  it  in  a  coat, 
or  sparingly  in  a  pair  of  gloves.  Maple-beige,  charcoal  and  Puritan  gray  are  quiet  shades 
inviting  imaginative  accessories.  Stand-away  collars  leave  the  throat  bare  or  are  filed  with 
ropes  of  gold.  (Rhinestones  set  in  gold  have  a  new  sparkle.)  Gloves  are  longer,  often 
pulled  above  the  elbow,  or  over  long  tight  sleeves.  The  newest  bag  is  the  wafer-thin  box. 

By  Wilhela  Cushman 

Fashion  Editor  of  the  Journal 


t  suit  with  short  lynx- 
coat  by  Lo  Balho. 


6 


^ 


Maple-beige  camel  f-lunr-find-icool 
jacket  suit,    ilviu  llandmachcr. 


I, 
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LBOMBRUNO  •   BOD  I 


/  tweed  bolero  costume 
satin,  by  Jo  Copeland. 


K. 


Wool-and-alpacn   coal   by  i\at   Bader, 

satin   hat.   leopard  muff  by  I.  J.    /'".v. 


WILHELA    CL*SRMAN 


Hattie  Carnegie's  pink-and-black  flecked  tueed  suit  with  matching  hat.  blend- 
ing velvet  scarf.  U  orn  with  rhinestones,  cocoa  suede  gloves,  pagoda  suede  bag. 

Empire  bolero  suit  by  Omar  Kiam  of  Ben  Reig.  muff-bag  by  Selma  Robi- 


Timel 


imetess  wan 


drob 
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Beautiful  red  coat  of  satiny  wool,  lined  with  Milium, 
$34.00,  by  Irving  Finker.  Rayon-velvet 
beret,  $1.59;  plastic-calfskin  bag,  -152.95:  gloves,  $2.95. 


Fashion  of  gray  tweed,  a  wool-and-rayon  dress, 
with  a  white  collar  and  black  satin  bow  and  belt,  $14.95, 
by  Clara  Blatt.  Rhinestone  clips  on  the  beret 
double  for  earrings  ($1.00). 

Gloves  are  washable  rayon,  $1.00. 


/•;.' 


$100 


Combine  fashion  and  personal  wisdom  and  yon  hair 

something  money  cant  buy.  Combine  a  bright  red  coat, 
smoke-gray  suit,  a  black  fadle  dress  and  a  simple 

gray  tweed  and  yon  have  clothes  to  take  you 
anywhere,  any  time.  Consider  the  delightful,  factual 
of  money  spent,  $99.  14,  and  you  hare  a  small  miracle. 
All  accessories,  even  the  fashion- conscious  cummerbund. 
taffeta  scarf  and  narrow-silhouette  bag.  are  included'. 
The  red  rose  was  handed  to  you  by  an  admirer 
for  your  chic  and  your  nit.    •    By  Wiliif.la  Cusiiman 


III 


Year-round  -uil  of  charcoal-gra)  rayon-and-acetate  ribbed  weave. 
S19.95,  is  worn  under  the  red  coat  all  winter.  The  rayon-taffeta  tie.  §1.00, 
is  for  the  suit  or  coat.   The  felt  bonnet-cloche,  I 

is  interchangeable  with  the  ra\ on-velvet  beret. 


Your  afternoon  and  dinner  dress  is  a  separates-lashion 

in  black  rayon-and-cotton  faille,  b)   Nellie  de  Grab.  Skirt, 
top,  $5.95;  rayon-satin  cummerbund,  $1.50;  rhinestone  pin 
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THE  HAT 


that  flatters   and  hugs  the  head 


New  hats  are  small  and  sleek, 

made  of  glamour  fabrics — 

fur,  satin,  velvet,  and 

jewel-toned  velours. 

Definitely  pretty — 

fashion  says,  this  fall 

By  RUTH  MARY  PACKARD 


Black  broadtail  beret  with  braid,  made  for  an  autumn-leaf-red  wool  suit,  both  by  Hattie 
Carnegie.  This  sleek  little  hat  is  perfect  fashion  for  black  costumes  or  any  bright  color. 

Blond  velvet  beret  and  gloves  match  collar  of  Hattie  Carnegie's  suit,  bag  by  Ben  King. 


LEOMBRUNO  ■    BODI 
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Winged  toque  in  sal  in  and  velours  by  Christian  Dim-     New  York, 
worn   with  Maximilian's  mink   jacket,  bittersweet  velvel  doves. 


Pleated  wool  Paisley  in  a  new  turban 
liv  Gladys  and  Belle,  with  matching 
gloves,  jerse)  costume  b)  Hannah  Troy. 

Ruby-red  pillbox  with  a  rhinestone  pin 
li\  1 1  at  1 1<-  Carnegie.  Bracelets  of  black 
fox    circle   the  black   cape-kin  gloves. 


Passementerie  on  satin-Lilh  Dache's  horseshoe  helmet  worn  with  Tina  Leser" 
costume  of  black  velveteen  with  green  taffeta  bow-blouse  and  long  taffeta  dove- 


I  ,ei  i j ' a i" <  1  - \  el\  eteen  cloche 
John  Frederics,  bittersw 
dress    by    Lotte,   Koret   bag. 


V 
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Sewing  lues"  arc  hack  in  favor  .  .  .  with  a  honey  oi  a  reason! 
oining   friends   for  an   afternoon   or   evening  of   needlework  is  so 

sociable  and  so  common-sensible.  Beginners  in  the  teen  and 
young-married  set,  and  experts,  too,  tell  us  of 
pooling  talent  and  equipment  —  steam  iron,  button- 
hole attachment,  sleeve  hoard,  even  a  group  baby-sitter. 
Everyone  gets  more  done  at  less  cost,  and  pinning 
up  and  lining  are  so  easy  with  friends  to  help. 
These  patterns  are  easy  in  any  case,  for  either 
a  first-timer  or  a  practiced  hand. 
Not  only  simple  to  make,  all  are  so 

beautiful   they  put  sewing  bees 
in  our  bonnet.  We  cant  choose 
one  favorite;  we  think 
you'll  want  to  sew  them  all  up.  There's 
a  space  on  our  chart  for  you  to  fill  in  your 
measurements,  to  check  lor  size 
before  ordering  your  pattern. 


•'  -..# 


Separates  are  a  "natural"  for  a  beginner.  Try  a  pretty  wool 
jerse)  blouse.  Vogue  Design  No.  8054,  12  to  20.  Quaint  flow 
ered  corduroy  skirt,  No.  8109.  Both  "Very  Easy  to  Make.' 


B  E  G I N  N  E  Rt 


Practical  "winter  cotton"  in  a  short-sleeved  classic.  Vogue 
Design  No.  7708,  12  to  20.  Angora-and-wool  jersey  bolero, 
stripe   lining.    No.  7012,    12   to  20.    Both  "Easy  to  Make." 


/ 


What  could  lie  prettier  than  a  slim  camel-color  wool-gabar- 
dine dress?  Note  the  easy-to-fil  dropped  shoulder,  trim  round 
collar.  "Easy  to  Make"  Vogue  Design  No.  8107,  12  to  20. 


Other  Views  on  Page  93 
Buj  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city. 
( >r  order  l»\  mail,  enclosing  check  or  money  order,*  from  Vogue 
Pattern  Service,  Putram  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  or  in  Can- 
ada fn.m   l'»H  S In..,    \ve.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Some  prices  are 

slightl)  liiglicrin  Canada.  (*Conn.  residents  please  add  salcBta*.) 


'•v.vv.v 


» •  *  *  ■  * 


For  •  1 11  i« ° k  results  .  .  .  for  your  lirsl  try  .  .  .  ;i  simple  skirl  cul 
in  four  gores.  Search  for  a  wonderful  pi, ml.  wear  il  i\illi 
your  favorite  sweater.  "Ver\  Kas\  lo  Make"'  skirt.  \o.  : 


LUCK 


I'nlt.rt,  I  ,1,1..,  ,.<  ih.     I. .,,,,,,, I 


"his  navy  serge  could  l>c  made  in  an  afternoon.  I'he  ribbing, 
ivailable  in  dime  stores,  looks  professional.  \dd  novelty  belt. 
'Easy  to  Make"  Design  No.  8083,  12  to  20.  Hat.  No.  7929. 
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Siz. 12      II  lo  18  20 

Waist 2o    jo  .  28  in  32 
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Kv  Harlan  Miliar 


\\  hat  unafraid  America  reallv  demands:  a 
brave-new-world  contraption  to  whi^k  food 
and  dishes  from  tin  can  and  cupboard  to  >t<>\  <■ 
t < >  dinette  nook  to  dishwasher  to  cupboard  and 
garbage  grinder  automatically.  \\  Inch  Kdison- 
( Goldberg  w  ill  >a\  e  our  dream  girls  from  skillet 
melancholia? 

In  our  town  this  summer  ma\  be  remembered  us 
the  summer  when  the  power  lawn  mower  succeeded 
the  television  set  as  the  clue  to  u  family's  affluence 
and  social  position. 

So  far  I've  been  unable  to  convince  Bennett  Cerf 
thai  I  merel)  want  the  more  impenetrable  classics 
clarified,  not  condensed,  though  heaven  knows 
mam  ol  em  are  padded  enough.  I'm  convinced 
that  millions  ol  intelligent  men  and  women  snub 
the  great  books  because  "I  their  stuff \  or  obsolete 
prose. 

\\  e'\  e  hung  John  Sharp's  exquisite  painting 
ol  exotic  undersea  life  over  our  mantel,  and 
our  neighbor  with  three  porches  is  puzzled  b\ 
the  clusters  ol  starfish,  sea  anemones  and  sea 
horses.  Nor  can  we  understand  his  love  for  his 
sepia  prints  of  the  Parthenon  and  a  lad\  taking 
a  nap  at  Pompeii,  either. 


\i  summei  s  end,  it  s  no  wonder  a  smart  school- 
boy is  glad  to  swap  his  testy  dad  and  mom  (worn 
in  a  frazzle)  for  a  fresh,  well-rested  teacher,  maybe 
a  nondisciplinarian  in  a  siiperprogressiee  class- 
room full  oj  personality  kids! 


I  got  snubbed,  '  reports  Peter  Comfort,  e\  ing 
a  sprayed  weed  for  signs  of  wilting,  "for  needling 
Bett)  about  her  heavy  outside  schedule.  'Run- 
ning for  Congress?  I  asked.  'Do  you  expect  me,' 
she  retorted,  'to  waste  all   m\    time  on   you?" 


I  delect  the  dawn  of  teen-age  lo\  e  among  the 
ex-brats  around  our  block:  the\  now  borrow 
our  old  two-seater  bike  to  take  their  dream 
clucks  for  a  ride  around   the  block. 


One  -mall  reason  wh\  I  earn  m\  hat  or  go 
hatless  is  that  I'm  hied  of  getting  it  knocked  off 
even  time  I  gel  into  or  out  ol  a  designer  s  dream 
low  -bridge  automobile. 


Somr  of  our  town  s  families  share  old  inherited 
family  cottages  up  ol  the  lake.  The  hidden  strains 
among  even  the  most  amiable  brothers  and  sisters 
and  cousins  seem  so  great  that  they  re  almost 
unanimously  convinced  communism  eon  t  suc- 
ceed. 

Wound  the  canasta  tables  there's  a  rumor 
that  one  of  our  town's  sprightlier  matrons  has 
called  off  a  budding  romance.  She  explains  that 
it  interferes  too  much  with  her  sacred  nightly 
ritual  al   her  boudoir  cosmetics  lab. 


Our  shy.  quiet  neighbor  in  the  Cape  Cod  house 
recently  donated  his  hundredth  pint  of  blood.  "Two 
boys  from  our  block  are  in  Korea"  he  half  apolo- 
gized, "and  they  re  defending  the  intersection  of 
Twenty-ninth  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue." 


How  sporting  of  the  Democrats,  not  to  re- 
veal the  most  vulnerable  skeleton  in  Ike's 
closet,  even  in  the  fury  of  the  campaign:  that 
he  never  plays  bridge  with  his  wife. 


Among  my  favorite  summer  flowers  are  the 
nftrried-daughters-in-exile  who  return  from  far- 
away, maybe  with  a  dimpled  cherub  or  two.  They 
remain  long  enough  to  "liberate"  a  few  portable 
heirlooms,  and  maybe  to  wangle  some  dental 
work  at  dad's  expense. 


Junior  is  angling  delicately  for  a  jalopy  on 
the  campus  when  he's  a  senior.  "Most"  of  the 
boys  have  'cm,  he  argues;  but  none  of  "em  do 
any  chores  in  exchange,  or  make  any  promises 
or  take  any  pledges.  I  guess  I'm  just  a  medieval 
lather:  we  used  to  swear  off  till  twentv-one  for 
a  gold  watch. 

Maybe  the  magnolia  tree  and  birdbath  are  the 
smartest  presents  I  ever  gave  my  royal  consort.  She 
cant  hide,  misplace  or  lose  'em;  they're  always 
visible  from  the  west  windows;  and  the  $28  tree  has 
already  burst  forth  in  two  blossoms. 


I'erhaps  the  gals  actually  like  it  when  a  pretty 
uaman's  hail  goes  gray."  muses  Hetty  Comfort, 
moving  her  neu  yellow  lawn  couch  so  it's  visible 
from  the  street.  "They're  edgy  if  she  dyes  it,  and 
when  she  lets  it  go  gray  again  they  almost  smother 
her  with  flattery." 

< )ur  luncheon  club's  idealist  brought  up  world 
government  at  the  big  round  table  again  last 
week.  Same  blank  wall:  the  superpatriots  oppose 
it  as  heartily  as  Moscow  does.  Thev  reached  the 
same  solution:  pie  a  la  mode  with  two  dippers  of 
ice  cream. 

On  this  summer's  vacation  trip  I  really  got 
stubborn  when  I  ordered  canned  soup  and  they 
offered  me  "homemade  soup"  so  magnani- 
mousl)  at  the  roadside  lunch  counters.  I  simply 
insisted  on  canned  soup,  despite  the  American 
legend  that  bad  "homemade"  soup  is  better 
than  good  canned  soup. 


When  Junior  asks  my  advice  about  his  elec- 
tives  for  his  next  vear  at  college,  as  if  it  mat- 
tered .  .  . 

Or  my  daughter  tells  me  my  legs  look  better  on 
the  tennis  courts  in  shorts  .  .  . 

And  our  youngest  at  thirteen  takes  a  summer 
course  in  typing  so  he  can  pound  my  frightened 
machine  too  .  .  . 

Or  my  Dream  Girl  eats  fish  three  times  in  a 
week  just  because  they  were  kind  to  me  in 
Canada  .  .  . 

Then  I  concede  freely  that  I'm  being  unde- 
servedly coddled  and  spoiled,  a  lucky  bloke,  and 
wonder  what  I'll  trip  over  tomorrow  on  my  way 
to  the  doghouse. 


'? 
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Sue  tells  her  side: 

l.a-t  night  im\  husband  ki>  k •  ■« I  me  •  •  > j t  ..I 

bed.      -aid   lllll  t\  -\  eai  '-old  >l|r.   whn-e  fragile 

Dresden-doll  beauty  was  strikingly  evident, 
despite  tousled,  mill. IiK  i-oinl)cil  hair,  an 
expensive  lnil  wrinkled  suit,  and  tin-  large 
purple  hruisr  thai  darkened  her  cheekbone. 
"May  !"•  Jack  doesn't  know  n  yet,  but  lasl 
night  he  kicked  me  and  our  two  litlle  ii\\\- 
righl  mil  ill  his  life.  Lei  some  oilier  woman 
cope  with  In-  moods  and  his  lunatic  temper. 
I'm  through! 

\s  s i  a-  ni\  father  sends  the  n -y," 

she  announced,  the  children  and  I  are 
living  to  Reno.  I've  already  telegraphed  back 
home.  II  daddy  thinks  Jack  and  I  should  keep 
on  Irving,  I  II  ask  one  ol  m\  brothers  for 
financial  help.  \!l  three  are  wonderfully 
sweel  and  generous.  I'm  the  youngest  in  the 
family,  the  onl\  girl.  M\  brothers  won't 
want  me  to  spend  another  minute  with  a 
brute  like  Jack.  I  hc\  have  no  idea  what  m\ 
life  has  been  for  the  past  nine  years,  al- 
though I've  written.  Hut  letters  can't  con- 
vex the  truth.' 

She  touched  the  ugh  bruise.  1  he  doc- 
tor says  it's  a  miracle  my  |aw  wasn't  broken. 
Jack  savs  he  didn't  mean  to  hurl  me.  that 
he's  sorry.  Whenever  it's  too  late.  Jack  i- 
always  read)  to  say  he's  sorry,  lli-  words 
mean  nothing.  He  never  changes.  Inside,  he 
isn't  sorry,  far  from  it.  By  now  he's  found 
a  million  excuses. 

"I'm  sure,'  Sue  predicted  bitterly,  .lack 
will  tell  you  he  lost  control  because  1  refused 
to  make  love.  W  by  should  a  grown  man  lose 
control?  \\  In  should  a  woman  feel  respon- 
sive to  a  husband  who  seems  to  think  he  can 
behave  am  way  he  chooses  and  then  solve 
everything  with  sex?  \tter  Jack-  perform- 
ance at  ilmner  he  w.h  intolerable  at  break- 
fast, loo  -1  certainly  was  in  no  humor  for 
love.  I  didn'l  even  want  him  to  touch  me. 

"Yesterdax  was  Jack's  birthday,''  she  ex- 
plained. V-  usual  1  planned  to  do  some- 
thing special.  \\  here  annh  ersaries  and  holi- 
davs  are  concerned — his  own  anniver- 
in\  husband  is  a  bigger  babj  than 
either  of  our  <:irls.  Hi^  father  died  when  he 


Hi andni. itln  i  pra<  t i- 
i  .i t i %    hired  .i  brats  band  In  •  eleb 
birl  lid 

mil    . .  on.  She  spoiled  him  rotten;  not  that 
he    thanked    In  i  I  inally    she    I 

-end   him   '.II    to   militan    -cbool.    hut    three 
dim-mil     si  hools     ---lit     him     hai  k.      They 
eouldn  I    handle    him    eil hei .    Ja<  k  -    . 
mother  and  aunts  f»ave  wa\  t.i  him  in 
thing  |ii-l  In  k«i|  >  |.. 

tried  to  ■  1  c ■  the  same.   Yestcrdav   proves  it's 
mil  tn  be  done! 

\\  I i.i I    the    children    and    I    planned    I'.r 
Jack.    Sue  informed  the  man  nselor. 

was  a  surprise  birth. I. n  dinner.  When  he 
woke  in  the  morning.  I  didn  t  mention  the 
date.  \n.l  I'd  warned  both  "iris  to  keep 
quiet.  Jack  was  more  -ulk\  than  usual  when 
we  started  breakfast.  Jane)  she's  eight  and 
our  oldest  nearly  broke  down  and  told  him 
about  the  presents  hidden  in  the  closet.  Be- 
fore she  had  the  chance,  we  were  treated  to 
one  ol  Jack  -  -erne-.  I  he  cofTee  .  rear 
pened  to  be  a  little  -mir  I'd  forgotten  to 
put  it  in  the  refrigerator  —and  Jack  promptly 
flew  into  a  fury  and  refused  to  eat  his 
fast.  Naturally  the  children  then  refused  to 
eat  their-. 

Jack  tried  to  tune  the  bab\  to  eat. 
wa-  afraid  he'd  slap  her.  fo  stop  that,  I 
grabbed  her  in  m\  arm-.  The  cereal  got  up- 
set  in  .lack-  lap.  He  went  to  chang 
clothes,  ami  instantlx  began  yelling  for  a 
blue  suit  he  knew  ver\  well  wa-  at  the 
cleaner.  For  two  solid  weeks  he's  been 
hounding  me  about  that  -mt.  I  suggested 
he  wear  his  brown  suit  and  stop  at  the 
cleaner  himself. 

"Eventually  he  stormed  ofl  to  his  office  — 
Jack  i-  a  tax  lawyer  in  the  lirni  founded  by 
In-  grandfather  —  leaving  me  with  both 
children  on  im  hand-.  Little  Ruth  was  h\  — 
terical  and  in  tear-,  ami  determined  not  to 
go  tn  kindergarten.  W  hile  1  wa-  persuading 
the  bab\  to  dress,  Janey  missed  her  bus.  1 
drove  them  both  to  school,  but  Jane\  was 
late,  and  it  makes  her  nearly  >iek  to  be  late. 
"(  hi  the  wa\  heme."  said  Sue.  continuing 
her  recital  of  the  ill-starred  day.  "1  felt  -ick 
mvself.  But  then 


"It's  a  miracle  my  jaw  wasn't  broken.  Jack  says  he  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  me.  that  he's  sorry.  But  inside  he  isn't  sorrv." 
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"Home  is  the  viilor,  home  from  sea, 

In//  the  hunter  home  from  thi  lull. 

These  words,  written  oul  ol  the  heart  l>\  Roherl  Louis  Steveason, 
have  been  eherished  \<\  ever)  reader  of  this  great  gennw  ever  since 
his  .lav.  "Home  i-  the  sailor."  .  .  .  "Home  i-  the  hunter."  And  the 
magic  lies  in  the  one  word       'home. 

iiM  WOKI).  Curious  about  that  word.  Il  thrill-.  It  conjures  up  in  the 
mind  something  beloved,  something  unchanging  in  all  tin-  changing 
world.  There  isn't  one  traveling  soul  in  all  creation.  I  believe,  whose 
eyes  d I  sparkle  and  whose  heart  doesn't  grow  lighter  when  tin- 
led  turn  home,  no  matter  how  wonderful  the  wanderings  have  been. 
Vacations  are  prett)  special  things,  and  we  think  we  wish  they  could 
last  forever.  I  hit  the  best  part  of  the  best  vacation  we  ever  t"<>k  is  the 
returning.  Getting  hark  home.  That's  the  theme  song  on  our  lips,  and 
il  \ou  haven't  experienced  it  or  ever  thought  about  it.  you  ran  now. 
for  now  is  the  Home  Again  month. 

IT'S  OVER  \i.  \IV  Nov  is  the  time  when  the  schoolrooms  are  dusted 
and  garnished  for  that  inevitable  "fall  term."  Susie  must  have  a  new 
dress.  Tomiti)  needs  new  shoes.  The  carefree  days  are  over,  the  Ions 
holida\  for  teachers  and  scholars  alike  i-  alread)  a  thing  "I  the  past. 
Beach  and  mountain  fade  in  memon  like 

P,\    \iiii  Batchelder 
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1  Scuffing  through  the  leaves  is  fun.  for  now  the 
autumn  has  begun.  Underneath  our  feet  is  spread  a 
Persian  carpet.  Overhead  the  early  birds  are  seeking 
skies  of  warmer  climes.  The  wild  goose  Hies  too  soon 
for  our  complaining  eyes.  Summer  is  going,  the  wood- 
wind sighs  and  the  echoes  return  the  last  good-bys. 

2  But  we  need  never  say  good-by  to  some  of  the 
good  things  that  come  our  way.  Especially  good  things 
for  our  tables.  They  are  ours  for  the  year  round 
There's  aspic  salad  for  one.  Once  you  make  one  you 
won't  by-pass  it.  no  matter  what  the  thermometer 
reads.  So— dissolve  a  package  of  lemon-flavored  gelatin 
in  1*4  cups  hot  water.  Add  1  cup  tomato  sauce  l1  . 
tablespoons  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Chill  un- 
til partly  set. 

Jl  Second  chapti  r :  Now  fold  in  2  tablespoons  small 
pickled  onions.  J4  cup  cut  seedless  grapes  and  } :,  cup 
chopped  peeled  cucumber.  Fill  small  individual  molds 
and  chill.  Unmold  on  lettuce  cups  and  serve  with  sour- 
cream  dressing  or  cottage  cheese. 

4  A  lemon  French  dressing,  to  which  is  added  a  sur- 
prise of  orange  marmalade,  is  elegant  on  a  fruit  salad. 
Idea  stemmed  from  imagination  or  a  dream.  I'm  sure. 

!i  We  used  to  think  that  spices  were  spices,  solely  for 
uplifting  or  concealing  native  flavors.  But  look  at  them 
now.  All  over  the  place.  Clove  is  suggested  as  a  great 
improvement  to  the  rite  of  sugaring  doughnuts.  Add 
it  to  the  sugar,  mix  it  in  well,  and  dust  the  doughnuts. 

4»  May  as  well  have  this  spice  business  lone  with,  for 
the  time  being,  anyway.  So  on  your  cups  of  black  bean 
soup,  you  put  a  large  rosette  of  sour  cream,  set  off  with 
a  scatter  of  nutmeg. 

7  It's  true  what  they  say  about  them.  I'm  speaking 
of  some  of  the  new-  meat  tenderizers.  They  do  just 
that— they  tenderize  the  less  tender  cuts  of  meat.  Just 
follow  directions  and  you'll  see. 

It  Vanilla  ice  cream  made  with  a  custard  or  with  milk 
and  cream— plenty  of  cream— and  flavored  with  the 
finest  vanilla  extract  is  extra  delicious  served  with 
preserved  ginger,  cut  fine,  with  its  sirup. 

!>  Have  you  heard  that  September  is  National  Better 
Breakfast  Month?  Better  Breakfast  Month  is  every 
month  in  my  calendar. 

IO  Better  breakfasts  naturally  bring  to  mind  the  sub- 
ject of  griddlecakes.  For  a  starter  cook  some— oh. 
about  half  a  pound— bacon  to  a  crisp.  Chop  it  and 


add  it  to  the  griddlecake  batter.  Bake  on  the  griddle 
as  usual.  And  don't  forget  the  sirup. 

1 1  Muffed  eggs  are  as  common  on  a  buffet  as  daisies  in 
a  meadow.  And  if  you  haven't  already  tried  it,  add  to 
your  usual  stuffing  some  deviled  ham. 

12  I'll  bet  you  have  sometimes  wanted  a  little  grated 
orange  or  lemon  rind.  But  where  is  the  orange  and 
where  the  lemon?  Don't  ask  me.  But  when  you  find 
them,  grate  the  rind,  put  it  in  a  tightly  covered  glass 
jar  and  keep  it  in  the  refrigerator.  It  keeps.  Takes  a 
load  off  your  mind  too 

lit  To  a  white  cake  you  make  from  a  mix,  add  1  cup 
chopped  pecans.  Bake  in  a  square  pan.  Serve  hot  with 
a  cold  chocolate  sauce.  Or  vice  versa. 

1  1  What  are  the  weather  prospects  for  September? 
This  experienced  prophet  says  there'll  be  some  real 
hot  days.  So.  you  might  fortify  yourself  with  this. 
christened  "Banana  Squash"  by  me.  To  a  can  of 
lemonade  concentrate  add  1  cup  mashed  bananas  and 
1 >    cups  milk.  Beat.  Freeze  until  almost  firm. 

15  Waffles  are  as  popular  as  the  new  young  soda 
jerker  at  the  drugstore.  Make  up  your  own  brand  or  a 

mix,  add  some  shredded  coconut,  and  get  the  waffle 
iron  into  the  act.  Serve  with  jelly  or  jam. 

IO  For  a  quite  different  luncheon  roll,  get  a  package 
of  the  brown  'n'  serve  dinner  rolls.  Brush  the  tops  with 
melted  butter  or  margarine.  Make  a  slit  in  the  top  of 
each  and  insert  a  good  spread  of  honey  and  a  walnut 
or  pecan  half.  Bake  ten  minutes  at  400°  F.  Serve  hot. 

17  Teatime,  old-style,  is  getting  attention  aeain.  So 
set  up  the  tea  table  and  among  the  sandwiches  and 
cakes  let's  find  a  plate  of  tiny  hot  muffins.  Cut  out  the 
center  of  each,  fill  the  hollow  with  jam  and  scatter 
ground  nuts  over  the  jam.  These  are  delicious,  delicate 
morsels. 

lit  Another  tea-table  thought  that  involves  muffins: 
Make  some  corn  muffins,  real  small,  having  in  the 
batter  '  ■>  cup  of  candied  fruits.  These  are  as  elegant  as 
things  come. 

lit  You  read  about  black  butter.  But  what  hops?  as 
the  kids  say.  I'll  enlighten  you.  Take  14  cup  butter 
or  margarine,  melt  and  brown  it.  but  don't  burn.  Add 

2  tablespoons  tarragon  vinegar,  a  little  Worcester- 
shire and  1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley  and  mix  well. 
This  is  designed  for  fish— you  might  try  it  on  those  pre- 
cooked ocean  perch  that  now  come  frozen  in  packages. 


BROOKSIDE 

Todaj   I'd  rather  have  a  brook 
Than  the  most  fascinating  book. 

For  books  are  apt  to  make  one  hot 
And  bothered,  whether  good  or  not; 

But  brooks  are  just  the  other  way — 

Call,  brook,  and  I  will  come  today! 


2©  Another  sauce  to  give  fish  a  three-dimensional 
attraction  is  based  on  mayonnaise.  Mix  14  cup  may- 
onnaise with  2  tablespoons  grated  onion,  2  teaspoons 
prepared  mustard  and  2  tablespoons  chopped  pickle. 
This  is  called  "Fisherman's  Choice." 

21  Well,  well.  That  one  who  thinks  up  a  new  way  to 

make  creamed  potatoes  deserves  a  leather  medal.  Get 
a  load  of  this:  Boil  5  or  6  medium  potatoes  until  tender 
all  through.  Add  2  beef  bouillon  cubes  to  2  cups  not 
too  thick  cream  sauce.  Add  a  suspicion  of  rosemary  or 
basil.  Beat  well  and  pour  over  the  potatoes.  Sprinkle 
with  minced  cress.  Serve  very  hot. 

22  Let's  look  into  a  green  salad.  Have  some  cooked 
whole  green  beans,  either  out  of  a  can  or  fresh  cooked. 
Prepare  3  4  cup  French  dressing  and  pour  over  the 
beans.  Chill  in  the  refrigerator  overnight.  Drain  and 
serve  on  lettuce  or  other  greens,  also  dressed. 

2It  Oh.  that  old-fashioned  pudding,  tapioca  cream! 
Lately  I  wanted  ice  cream.  I  was  served  tapiocaoream.    I 
A  miracle  occurred.  It  had  a  topping  of  beautiful  black 
Bing  cherries!  Lots  of  juice,  thickened  with  a  little    ' 
cornstarch.  It  was  cold  and  delicious.  It  hit  the  spot. 

2  I  A  fisherman's  advice:  Don't  drown  fish  in  running 
water.  Wipe  them  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  salted 
water.  Take  up  any  surplus  drops  with  another  cloth. 
This  iroes  for  any  fish.  And  this  way  you'll  keep  the 
flavor,  no  matter  how  you  cook  it. 

2."»  Don't  know  of  anything  nicer  for  a  warm  evening 
than  a  cold-salmon  plate.  Chill  a  can  of  salmon.  Serve 
with  a  cucumber  dressing  made  so:  To  sour  cream  add 
a  little  vinegar,  a  little  sugar,  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
bit  of  dried  dill.  Fold  in  some  chopped  seeded  and 
peeled  cucumber.  Have  the  dressing  icy  cold. 

2©  When  you  cook  rice  to  serve  as  a  vegetable  add  H    i 
teaspoon  monosodium  glutamate  to  the  cooking  water 
for  each  cup  of  raw  rice.  Seems  to  emphasize  the 
flavor— brings  it  out— improves  it. 

27  Good  for  TV  nibbling:  Melt  l3  cup  butter  or 
margarine  in  a  shallow  pan  over  low  heat.  Add  1 
tablespoon  Worcestershire,  J4  teaspoon  salt  and  y% 
teaspoon  garlic  powder.  Now  add  2  cups  bite-size 
shredded-wheat  biscuits  and  2  cups  bite-size  shredded- 
nce  biscuits  and  1 2  cup  unsalted  nuts.  Mix  well.  Heat  in 
a  slowoven— 300:  F.— 30minutes,  stirring  occasionally. 

2lt  Back  to  the  tea  table— and  here  is  a  sandwich. 
Mix  :!4  cup  ground  dried  apricots,  14  cup  chopped 
walnuts  and  J3  cup  mayonnaise  or  salad  dressing. 
Especially  good  between  thin  slices  of  nut  bread. 
2!>  Drain  a  can  of  asparagus.  Arrange  on  slices  of 
tomato  bedded  down  on  shredded  lettuce.  Serve  with 
French  dressing  to  which  is  added  a  little  chopped 
green  pepper  and  a  little  minced  onion. 

:tO  So  Now  Good-by 

Years  ago  I  heard  the  great  Caruso  sing.  After  that 
I  heard  him  in  opera  and  concert  as  often  as  I  could. 
They  were  immemorial  experiences.  Echoing  in  the 
heart  forever.  One  favorite  song  that  poured  like  the 
notes  of  a  golden  trumpet  from  that  glorious  throat 
was  an  Italian  song  called  Good-by.  It  was  a  farewell 
to  summer.  In  heavenly  cadences  its  sadness  and  pas- 
sion became  your  own  and  whenever  the  sun  set  and 
the  twilight  faded  into  the  starlit  night,  that  lovely 
song  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  half-light  and 
reached  a  moon  that  listened  as  we  did.  A  September 
farewell.  And  so  I  say  it  now  to  you.  good-by  for  a 
season.  And  sign  it  Your  Annie 


,ER,    1953 


School  clays  are  soup  days 
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For  lunch  at  home  or  school, . .food  experts  say. 

have  good  hoi  soup 


o 
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( .In M i  i-ii  who  f<r»'!  rii in 1 1  -  liin:'    -  ill' 
lial  ni«-  il-    ii  •■  tli'-  '  .hi  ■  w  li"  1 1  ■  i|U'  - 
stand  out.   It   helps  in   their  work  ami 

ill    tll'll    |i|.IS  llllH-   l||i|  \i\.    You 

\  our  ln.\  -  and  git  I-   tli'-  i  ii'lil   lini'  li 

\NM     MAKSIIAI.I.         '""I      ~"     ffisily!     Jll-I      III  ll'-      ^iiiiji     thai 

"""""  " ' important  "iiiic  li"l  dish'    food  >  Xpert1- 

,l'l\  l-r.     ^  Olin^stlM  -    I'-.lIK     I"'.  '-    -'ill|i 

il-    flavor    and    variety.    Make    sure    vow    uhildreii 
eating  right,  whether  al  home  oi  .il  school,  with  .1  him  li 
liki-   tin-:  a   hearh    soup  ...  their   favorite   sandwiches 
....1    simple   dessert  ...  ami    milk.    It-    an    ideal    meal! 


TOMATO  SOUP  wakes  up  appetites  ami  satisfies  them, 
too.  It  has  the  irresistible  flavor  "I  hit:,  firm  red  tomatoes. 
Fine  with   praeticalh    an\    sandwich.    \\  h\    not    sardine? 


CHICKEN  NOODLE  SOUP  1-  always  popular,  from 
kindergarten  on  up.  Delicious  chicken  broth  ..  .  lender 
pieces  "I  chicken  .  .  .  golden  eg"  noodles.  Vml  how  good  it 
meat  sandwich,  and  gelatin  with  custard  -.in 


VEGETABLE  SOI  P  hits  the; 
youngsters  ol  all  ages,  li  has  1  1  fine  garden- 
fresh  vegetables  in  hearty  beel  broth. 
With  it.  I  suggest  peanut  butter  sand- 
wiches on  rai-in  bread,  and  fruit. 


Good  r«»«»/.-j»  keep  it  full  aoap  shell 


SEPTEMBER   SUGGESTIONS  FROM 


SOUPS 
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The  Marchioness  of  Milford  Haven 

Noted  for  her  subtle  glamour,  her  striking  distinc- 
tion, the  Marchioness  says:  "Pond's  Cold  Cream  i> 
perfection — it^  satiny  texture,  its  lovely  perfume 
— the  wonderful  waj  it  clears,  freshens  my  skin  ! 


The 
complexion  care 


Mrs.  Amory  S.  Carhart,  Jr. 

A  captivating  beauty,  this  young  member  of  New 
York  society  is  devoted  to  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
"No  other  care  cleanses  so  well,  leaves  my  skin 
looking  so  wonderfully  smooth,"  she  says. 


of  the  world's  loveliest  women 


A^6i7fyc#&£  ok  aatatfi 


C4«2  eAa*to& 


Wherever  you  go,  the  world  over,  you 
will  find  that  women  with  truly  beautiful 
complexions  consider  one  special  skin  care 
absolutelv  indispensable.  Il  is  the  quickest, 
easiest  of  daily  beauty  treatments — and 
the  surest.  You  can  see  it  make  an  amazing 
change  in  your  skin — almost  overnight! 

0"ick.  see-able  "clearing;" 

The  unsuspected  cause  of  most  complex- 
ion problems  is  hidden  dirt.  As  you  use 
Pond's  Cold  Cream,  you  are  cleansing  your 
skin  not  only  of  surface  dirt  —  but  of  the 


destructive,  embedded  dirt  that  makes  pores 
look  enlarged — skin  look  muddy. 

Less  efficient  cleansings  simply  skim 
over  this  embedded  dirt.  A  Pond's  Cold 
Creaming  softens  and  floats  it  out — leaves 
your  skin  looking  clearer  in  color,  more 
alive — finer  in  texture. 

Replenishes  the  constant  loss  of  oils 
anil  moisture  from  your  skin 

Every  day — natural  skin-softening  oils  and 
moisture  are  stolen  from  your  skin  by  out- 
door exposure  and  dry  indoor  heat,  even 


A 


The  Countess  de  la  Falaise 

She  has  the  chic  look  of  a  true  Parisienne  ...  a 
fine,  glowingly  clear  complexion.  "No  other 
beauty  care  I  know  makes  m\  skin  so  fresh  and 
smooth  as  Pond's  Cold  Cream,''  the  Countess  says. 


The  Duchess  of  Sutherland 

She  bears  one  of  Britain's  most  distinguished 
titles.  The  Duchess  cares  for  her  complexion  with 
Pond's  Cold  Cream.  "I  don't  know  a  better  cream 
in  the  world  than  Pond's  Cold  Cream,"  she  says. 


The  Lady  Bridgett  de  Robledo 

Daughter  of  the  7th  Earl  Poulett,  Lady  Bridget 
is  known  for  her  exquisite  complexion.  She  say 
"I  wouldn't  think  of  missing  the  wonderful 
goodness  of  my  daily  Pond's  Cold  Creamings."l 


' 
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Mrs.  Nicholas  R.  du  Pont 

rminji  Mrs.  <ln  Pont,  a  leader  of  \\  il ton 

■ty,  says:  "I  can't  imagine  a  Unci-  Tare  cream 
Pond's  Cold  Cream!  It  leaves  my  skin 

lit  and  fine  and  smooth." 


The  Viicountr-ii  Boyle 

One  nl    I  <>lidon\   inn    I   lie  iiitilnl    «n  i  il  li-udiTH, 

she  ha  ■  n  trul\   rxcpii   it i ■  i ; >! •■  won  I'niiil 

( .dill  (  i  cam  i  J. nk 
face  car.-,"   I  ad\    II... I.    would  tell 


A     W 


Mn.  George   J.  Gould,   Jr. 

\l  i       I 


4{ 


C/OWt  A&K. —  frfawf6~ 


\w  everyda)  fatigue.  Each  Pond  s  Cold 
Creaming  gives  had,-  to  your  skin  the  oils 
and  moisture  it  musl  have  every  day  i<> 
look  velvety  smooth,  young,  supple. 


This  way  of  USUI"*  Pond's  (old  ('ream 
is  especially  beneficial  to 
facial  contour,  facial  lone 

1.  Every  night,  circle  fingerfuls  of  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  briskly  upward  and  outward  —  from  throat 
to  forehead.  This  Pond's  circle-cleansing  frees 
embedded  dirt.  Stimulates  circulation.  Helps  skin 
look  liner.  Tissue  off  tins  first  creaming  well. 


** 

<» 


Mrs.  Anthony  Drexel  Duke 

his  young  Long  Island  social  leader  finds  cleans- 
gs  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream  the  best  for  her  line 
implexion.  "I  love  the  heavenly  fresh  feeling 
ond's  Cold  Cream  gives  my  skin,"  Mrs.  Duke  says. 


2.  Now  i  snow)  "rinse"  with  fresh  Underfills  ol 
Pond's  Cold  Cream. This  time,  tissue  ofl7it'/i//i  I'lic 
in\  isible  traces  of  cream  ill  c  on  your 

-km  are  rcmarkabl)  cffci  live  for  softening  your 
skin  overnight,  and  protecting  it  dm 

Start  now  lo  ui\e  your  complexion  this 
world-famous  beaut)  care  a  Pond  -  <  lold 
Creaming  cn'i\  night,  'imill  agree  no 
care  has  ever  done  so  much  for  your  -kin. 
so  quickly!  Gel  Pond's  Cold  Cream  toda) 
in  the  large  jar  .  .  .  nicer  to  dip  into— 
and  compared  with  the  smaller  jars,  you 
average  a  third  more  cream  for  yourmonej  ! 


The  Princess  Murat 

the  most 
noted  famili.  e  Princess  says:     I'm 

a  firm  U  cleansing— 

a„d  1  think  Ton. I  ■  i  ll!~t  perfect!" 


The  Marauise  de  Levis  Mirepoix 

inting  member  of  a  famous  trench  family 
founded  in  the  12th  century.  The  young  Marquise 

"Every  time  I  use  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  I'm 
delighted  by  the  beautiful  care  it  nixes  in\  skin." 


> 
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MIRRO 
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Good  Housekeeping 


MIRRO 

LAYER  CAKE  PANS 

8x1'/2"55cea.  (West.  60d) 
9xl'/2"65cea.(West,  ;5c) 


*W 


MIRRO  PIE  PAN 
8x  l>/4"   50c 


* 


/ 


MIRRO  SQUARE  CAKE  PAN 
8x8x2"   75c 


MIRRO  OBLONG  PAN 
II  x  7x  l'/j"  80c 


r 


MIRRO  BREAD  PAN 
9%  x5'/4  x2%"   70c 


'■ 


't 


MIRflO  TUBEO  CAKE  PAN 
10"  diam.  1.85 


MIRRO  MUFFIN  PAN 
6-cup  size  70c 


•  The  warm,  welcome  fragrance  of  the  bake-oven  is  back, 
in  millions  of  homes,  all  over  America!  Women  who  "never 
dreamed  they  could  bake"  are  proudly  displaying  baking 
successes  that  rival  those  of  Grandmother's  time  .  .  .  and  every 
husband  and  every  child  is  practically  purring  with  contentment. 

Two  things  account  for  this  nationwide  rebirth  of  home 
baking.  One:  delicious,  dependable  ready-mixes  nowadays 
can  be  had,  in  every  corner  store,  for  almost  anything  you'd 
like  to  bake.  And,  two:. best  of  all,  MIRRO  has  standardised 
its  baking  ware  sizes  to  fit  both  ready-mix  and  home  recipes! 
You  |ust  look  on  the  ready-mix  carton  for  the  size  you  need, 
then  look  on  the  bottom  of  the  MIRRO  pan  for  the  size  that 
matches.  You'll  find  it  clearly  stamped  on  every  piece,  so 
you  can't  go  wrong. 

Choice  of  finish  is  terribly  important,  too,  but  MIRRO 
has  done  that  for  you.  MIRRO  Cake  Pans  have  the  necessary 
brilliant,  mirror-like  surface  that  spreads  heat  evenly.  MIRRO 
pans  for  baking  breads  and  pies,  things  that  want  a  crisp  or 
flaky  crust,  have  satiny,  heat-absorbent  Alumilite  finish. 

With  ready-mixes,  standard  sizes,  and  proper  finishes,  is 
it  any  wonder  the  bake-oven  is  so  busy  these  days?  So,  get  in 
on  the  fun  .  .  .  and  get  MIRRO,  for  certain-sure  success, 
every  time  you  try. 

MIRRO 


/ 


6fc°f\ 


MIRRO  FRUIT  CAKE  PAN 

10'/i  x3s/»x  2s/a"95c 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  west 


HE    FINEST    ALUMINUM 

...   of   department,    hardware,    and   home    furnishing 

stores,  wherever  dealers  sell  the  finest  aluminum. 

ALUMINUM  GOODS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  MANITOWOC,  WISCONSIN 

World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 


THE  ENCHANTED  CUP 
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If  we  are  to  be  attacked  it  will  happen  on 
the  island." 

Tristram  set  their  departure  on  a  day  when 
the  tide  began  to  ebb  an  hour  before  dusk, 
hoping  they  would  reach  the  island  on  the 
morrow  while  they  still  had  light  enough  to 
assess  their  situation.  Mark  and  Andret  and 
an  escort  of  household  knights  rode  down  to 
the  shore  to  see  them  sail.  Presents  for  King 
Anguissh  and  the  princess  were  carried 
aboard,  and  farewells  said.  Tristram  endured 
his  uncle's  emotional  parting  without  much 
thinking  of  it.  But  as  Tintagel  Head  fell  away 
and  was  lost  in  the  purple  twilight,  as  the 
silence  of  the  outer  sea  came  over  them,  he 
felt  his  weariness.  He  sat  down  under  the 
forward  gunwale  and  leaned  against  the  oak 
timb'rs  through  which  he  could  hear  the 
running  sea,  and  closed  his  eyes. 

He  was  returning  to  Ireland,  but  not  as  his 
heart  had  hoped.  He  would  see  Isoud,  but  at 
a  distance  he  could  never  cross.  In  the  time 
since  he  had  given  his  promise  to  Mark  he 
had  thought  of  a  hundred  extreme  shifts  to 
escape  this  errand,  and  now  he  reviewed  them 
slowly  and  saw  their  futility.  Kill  Andret? 
Without  stopping  his  uncle's  marriage  he 
would  lose  his  own  life  over  that,  or  become  a 
fugitive  with  no  country,  not  even  a  borrowed 
one,  to  receive  him.  Kill  Mark?  It  would  be  a 
crime  against  blood  and  against  sovereignty 
for  which  God  would  reject  him  forever.  He 
must  go.  Unless  God  pitied  him  enough  to 
stop  him.  Unless  Andret  threw  an  attack 
against  him  from  which  he  could  win  his  free- 
dom honorably.  He  folded  his  arms  and  bent 
his  head  and  prayed  that  the  attack  would 
come,  and  that  he  could  protect  his  friends, 
and  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  escape  onto 
the  shore  of  Britain. 

Dinadan  moved  from  a  bench  and  sat 
down  beside  him.  "Did  you  see  where  the 
food  bags  and  water  skins  are  stored?  Aft, 
along  tin:  gunwales  on  each  side.  And  under 
the  bags  they've  stowed  clubs." 

"So  they  mean  to  take  us  with  clubs,  do 
they?  How  did  you  find  out,  Dinadan?  " 

"When  I  came  aboard.  I  stuck  my  foot 
under  the  bags  and  felt  them." 

"Andret  doesn't  esteem  us  very  highly, 
does  he?" 

"If  it  is  to  be  tonight 


"Not  tonight,"  Tristram  said.  "Tomon 
in  the  island." 

"All  the  same,  we  must  keep  our  wits  ab 
us  tonight." 

"Yes,"  Tristram  said,  "and  so  we  1 
better  sleep  while  we  can.  Will  you  sleep  fi 
or  shall  I?" 

"You.  There's  no  sleep  in  me." 

Tristram  stretched  out  under  the  gunw 
and  took  off  his  cloak  and  spread  it  over  li 
"Call  me  when  it's  my  watch.  Now  God  k 
you,  Dinadan." 

"And  you,"  Dinadan  said. 

Thinking  of  Isoud,  wanting  to  pray  for 
and  finding  no  words  for  prayer,  only  fee 
in  himself  a  longing  for  God,  he  fell  in! 
light  sleep. 

When  Dinadan  woke  him  he  leaped  up 
he  had  been  dreaming.  "Easy!"  Dina 
said.  "It's  your  watch." 

"Lie  down,  then,"  Tristram  said.  "W 
is  the  order  with  the  crew?" 

"Two  men  sleeping  at  a  time  under  t 
benches.  Things  seem  normal  enough." 

"Good ! "  Tristram  said.  " Rest  well." 

The  air  was  cold,  and  he  hugged  himse. 
keep  from  shivering.  Now  Ireland  and  C 
wall  alike  seemed  distant,  not  only  in  sp 
but  in  time  as  well.  Still  half  drugged  \ 
sleep,  he  was  soothed  by  the  regular  dip 
rise  of  the  blades.  His  mind  drifted  from  it 
shapeless  fancy  to  another  as  though  it  \  \ 
compelled  by  the   pulse  of  the  boat  t<  k 
vacant.  He  noticed  when  a  thin  shimmeol 
pearl  began  to  show  on  the  water  witl  n 
knowing  he  noticed,  without  remembe  BJ 
it  was  the  first  hint  of  dawn. 

Someone    was    snoring,    Gouvernail 
Dinadan,  or  perhaps  a  sailor  asleep  und  ;i 
bench.  Tristram  was  drowsy  enough  to  i 
vel  that  so  small  a  sound  should  make  i 
heard  against  the  greater  sound  of  the  sea  h 
listened  for  the  grunting  breath,  bent    a 
lionally  upon  catching  each  repetition  c 
//  might  be  a  fox  barking,,  he  thought,  e) 
the  fox  is  so  far  away.  He  struggled  with 
bad  logic  of  the  thought.  A  fox  barkim 
away.  What  did  he  mean  by  the  fox? 

Knowledge  rushed  over  him  like  a  1 
opening  the  closed  doors  of  his  brain.  P 
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LULLABY 


BY     DAN     G.     HOFFMAN 


iNestle.  darling,  on  your 

mother's  breast ; 
Let  fade  birth's  roar  and  1 1  if 

first  breath's  shrill  alarm. 
Drink  in  her  warm  white 

sweetness,  strength,  and 

rest 

Cradled  in  the  crook  of  her 

curved  arm. 
Hushaby,  my  crying  tinj  one, 
I'll  exorcise  your  sleep  from 

hovering  harm 

And  shade  you  from  the 

pitiless  mortal  sun. 
There  is  no  going  back  lo  that 

dark  place 
Where  life  was  effortless  and 

pain  is  none; 

Passion,  time  ami  accident  will 

trace 
From  the  pealing  clouds  of 

this  loud  cock's  crow's 

dawn 
A  destiny   upon  your  cherished 

face 

While  father  and  mother  love 
you,  and  look  on. 


Hedge-formed  nurseling, 

infinitely  small 
Yet  fashioned  cunningly  and 

wImiIIx  dear. 
None  could  foretell  how  we 

should  more  than  all 

Love  love  you.  lying  helpless 

here. 
Our  own  lost   infancies  on  your 

cries  croon, 
In  you  our  childish  lineaments 

reappear 

Perfected,  made  more  delicate 

at  the  hone. 
One  little  needs  imagine  lithe 

girl  grace 
As  will  attend  your  casual 

movements  soon; 

Blossoming  from  our  lonely 

souls'  embrace 
Mind  magic,  heart  wish,  will, 

will  he  your  own. 
Yet  we're  your  lineage,  you 

are  all  our  race — 

Three-personed.  hy  continual 
love  made  one. 


.,   from  Lever  Brothers 


lo  it  WMk.  Jos 


Willi  these  iloi-n  short -i-nis  it  is  no  iminv  lo  mak<* 

al  home-baked  «•«!*.«•-  New  Unie-suving  One-Howl  Method 
unlfl  possible  because  Spry  In  IIO>IO<.i:m/.i:i> 


rjTH  so  mitch  more  expected  ol 
women  unci  -so  many  outside  in 
Us  il  takesa  lot  ol  <  Icvei  plannint! 
j  to  keep  a  l.uniK  healthy  and 
I-happy.  Von  simply  have  lo  lincl 
:  s.i\  ing  methods. 

erhaps,  you've  been   so  busy,  you 
.•n't  disco\  ered  Spry's  speech  (  me 
IMethod     onlypossiblebci  an  <  si"  \ 
omogenized     "pre-creamed"  to  blend 
kly  and  thoroughly  with  other  in 
lients.   By  using  Sprj  's  One  How! 
hod,  you  can  actually  put  togelhei 
i  a  matter  of  minutes    a  cake  with 
:  unmatched  home  baked  taste. 
nd  since  Spry  is  LOO'  ,   pure  short- 
ig,  you  always  get   the  full   flavor 
your    ingredients.    Spry's    special 
Ice-improver"  assures  you  oi  higher, 
ter  cakes.   In    fact,    Lever    Brothers 
rantees   the   quality   and   perform- 
e  of  Spry. 

ohelp  make  your  time  count,  1  ever 
use  I  lome  Economists  have  woi  ked 
these  special  recipes.  Ha p py  baking! 

-2-:t"  #•«»«•«#»  Loaf:  Easy  as 
-3!  One  baking  can  keep  you  in 
ner  or  lunchbox  desserts  several 
,s.  The  rich  orange  frosting  is  extra 
y  because  it's  uncooked.  Pure  Spry 
kes  frostings  extra  creamy. 
[ngredients :  2  cups  silted  cake  Hour, 
:up  phis  2  tablespoons  sugar,  '_"  i 
ispoons  double  acting  baking  powdei 
■3J4  teaspoons  tartrate  powder),  S 
spoon  salt,  Vi  cup  Homogenized  Spry, 
cup  milk,  1  teaspoon  vanilla,  \i  tea 
jon  orange  extract,  2  eggs,  unbeaten, 
cup  pecans,  chopped  very  fine. 


OK  \\(.i  (  lii  ni  I'Kos'i  i\(. 
labli    |.i 

ih  leas|n 

cup  sifted  ci 

table    | 

silled  i  ..ill.  . 
tabli    I ii    '.    bi 


addition      Spread 
with    t  ImiK    -li 


.    I  )(•(  i 


'".  .  .  1  '■ 


cut  ii.  h 


"I  ftsii-lhiisif"  Vvaeh  Vatu>: 

I  pside  dov 

because  the  topping  is  lini 

cakc  tome-  out  ol  the  oven!  I' 

co,  omit  and  cherries  make  this  ( 

variation.  Bake  ii  wh  I  getting 

dinner;  serve  warm. 

Ingredients    for    lopping:    -     tabli 

but 


it.   Melt   Spry 

i ml  la\  er 

eep.  -    i  and 

mix.  I'lai  e  on  \>  i\\  I  until 

.led  ami  bubbly.  An 
7pea<  ]  ■  simulate  daisy  in  center 

ad.  with  more  slia 
edge  .  .  .  Plai  e   cherries    in 
"flower"  and  between  ti 
Sprinkle*  er  all.  let 

I   while  making   the  cake  b; 


liiL^i .  .1 1>  ni  -  for  balt<  ' 

trai  I 

Follow     One-Bowl     Method 

1  .".i  i 

ately  hot  '5   I 

.   turn  uut  on   t 


Spry'tt  Kusii  One-Bowl  Method 


N 


V. 


1 


Follow  One-Bowl  Method  (right). 
tir  in  pecans  at  end  of  third  step.  Bake 
iSprycoated  loaf  pan  9"  x  5"  x  3"  in 


Sift  dr\ 


9  '  !k-  the 

d  flavoring  extracts, 
jut)  strokes 
i.  by  hand 

at  low   -peed). 


o 

remaining  milk  ai 
and  k 
(same  as  bt 


4  Rub  pans  with  Spry 
It    (}"2  CUp 

Spry  mixed  with  li  cup 
flour).  Make  ahead;  store 
(covered)  in  cupboard. 
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WE  KGE.P  T&X2. 
off  Twe  STAiRS 


vVl-    4ftc     OWE  f^     A,  a     [VlA-r 


tWMEtf  (  ^oe  «y  e>i\ET  /  wmtch  «>s? 
Teoctcs 


They're  never  too  young 
to  learn  SAFETY 


After  school  opens  this  fall,  many 
l  classrooms  will  be  decorated  with  pic- 
tures like  those  shown  above.  All  of  these 
pictures  were  actually  drawn  by  children  in 
the  first  grade. 

These  simple  sketches  show  that  even 
very  young  children  can  grasp  the  impor- 
tance of  safety  and  can  apply  its  rules  in 
their  daily  lives.  In  fact,  our  greatest  hope 
of  reducing  the  high  toll  of  childhood  acci- 
dents ...  on  streets  and  highways,  in  homes, 
and  elsewhere  .  .  .  depends  largely  on  help- 
ing young  children  to  develop  the  attitudes 
and  skills  necessary  for  their  safety  now 
and  in  the  future. 

The  vital  importance  of  the  problem  of 
childhood  accidents  is  clearly  emphasized 
by  the  record: 

Accidents  kill  annually  about  14,000 
children  under  age  15.  In  addition, 
some  2  million  children  are  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  injured  by 
accidents  every  year. 

When  children  return  to  school,  they 
will  be  exposed  to  an  increased  number  of 
potential  accident  situations.  This  raises 
the  question,  is  there  anything  you  can  do 
to  help  save  children  from  accidental  in- 
juries or  loss  of  life?  Indeed,  there  is.  You 
can  put  more  stress  than  ever  on  habits  of 
safe  conduct. 

All  children — especially  those  just  enter- 
ing school — should  be  warned  to  take 
safety  precautions  in  the  streets.  They 
should  learn  to  cross  only  at  crossings,  to 
obey  traffic  lights,  to  look  both  ways  before 
stepping  into  the  street,  and  to  face  traffic 
if  they  have  to  walk  on  a  road. 


If  a  child  rides  his  bicycle  to  school,  he 
should  know  and  obey  such  rules  as  keep- 
ing to  the  right,  riding  single  file  and  signal- 
ing for  turns.  Moreover,  it  is  wise  for 
parents  to  make  sure  that  the  bicycle  has 
good  brakes,  a  warning  bell,  a  front  light 
and  a  rear  reflector. 

Children  may  also  be  helped  to  avoid 
accidents  if  parents  themselves  set  a  good 
example  by  consistently  practicing  habits 
of  safety  in  the  home  and  elsewhere.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  teach  children  that  the 
safe  way  of  doing  things  is  really  the  best 
way.  You  can  do  this,  for  example,  by 
checking  your  home  and  removing  possible 
accident  hazards.  Among  other  things, 
guns,  ammunition  and  poisons  should  be 
locked  up. 

If,  despite  your  protection  and  training, 
your  child  has  repeated  accidents,  it  would 
be  wise  to  consult  your  family  doctor. 
Sometimes  accidents  may  be  caused  by 
physical  or  emotional  conditions  which 
he  can  help  correct. 

Remember  that  most  accidents  do  not 
"just  happen."  Some  authorities  estimate 
that  90  percent  or  more  of  them  are  pre- 
ventable. So,  make  your  child  safety- 
minded  as  he  enters  or  returns  to  school. 
You  may  save  him  needless  injury  .  .  .  and 
spare  yourself  some  anxious  moments. 

Metropolitan's  new  booklet,  "A  Formu- 
la for  Child  Safety,"  tells  how  parents — by 
understanding  their  child's  behavior  at 
various  stages  of  growth — can  anticipate 
and  forestall  many  accidents.  Use  the  handy 
coupon  for  your  free  copy. 
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was  barking,  its  voice  floating  over  the  water 
shrill  and  faint,  but  real.  Where  were  they, 
that  they  could  hear  a  fox  bark?  Alarm  rang 
through  him,  hurrying  his  heart  and  stretch- 
ing his  nerves  taut.  He  strained  to  hear  the 
fox  again,  and  to  learn  its  direction.  To  the 
right?  Ahead  of  the  ship?  He  peered  into  the 
misty  dark,  hoping  to  find  a  landmark,  but, 
though  light  was  growing,  he  could  see  only  a 
few  yards  of  gray  water. 

If  they  had  sailed  close  enough  to  shore  to 
hear  a  fox  bark,  how  close  would  it  be?  A 
mile?  A  half  mile?  The  boat  should  not  be 
within  half  a  mile  of  shore  until  tomorrow 
afternoon.  He  tried  to  read  the  dissolving 
stars,  and  could  no  longer  be  sure  of  them. 
But  as  nearly  as  he  could  judge,  the  boat  was 
holding  a  course  straight  north.  Shouldn't  it 
be  northwest  ?  His  lurching  wits  attempted  to 
lay  out  the  country  and  coast  above  Tintagel 
Head,  and  to  see  where  a  due-north  course 
would  lead  them.  If  they  had  not  borne  west 
at  all  since  they  left  Cornwall,  they  would 
have  sailed  right  across  the  great  channel 
which  lay  between  Cornwall  and  Wales. 
And  if  the  voice  of  the  fox  came  from  a 
shore  ahead  of  them,  they  were  at  this 
moment  making  their  way  toward  the  south 
coast  of  Wales.  Why?  The  island  lay  off  its 
west  coast. 

He  clung  to  his  bench  trying  to  understand 
what  had  happened  and  to  make  a  plan.  All 
the  time  he  was  staring  into  the  mist  which 
tossed  itself  into  smoky  clouds  as  the  prow  of 
the  boat  cut  through  it.  And  at  last  he  saw  a 
bulk,  a  darkness,  something  neither  water 
nor  fog. 

He  dropped  onto  his  knees  and  crawled  to 
Dinadan.  "Wake  up.  We  may  be  for  it  now." 

Dinadan  sat  up,  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"Be  ready,"  Tristram  said.  "I'll  wake 
Gouvernail."  He  crept  under  the  bench  and 
reached  the  other  side  of  the  boat  where 
Gouvernail  lay  in  his  cloak.  Tristram  took 
him  by  the  shoulder.  "Gouvernail!  We  need 
you!" 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  Tristram  said.  "We're  off 
course  and  heading  ashore.  We'll  hold  the 
forward  bench." 

They  disposed  themselves  as  Tristram 
decreed,  standing  across  the  ship  between  the 
first  and  second  benches.  He  and  Dinadan 
faced  aft,  able  to  discern  now  the  bending 
backs  of  the  oarsmen,  and  the  helmsman  in 
the  stern.  Gouvernail  faced  ashore. 

"What  do  you  see?"  Tristram  asked  him 
softly. 

"Land,  right  enough — trees  in  the  mist. 
There's  a  cove,  I  think." 


"I'm  going  to  hail  the  steersman,"  1 
tram  said,  and  shouted  "Hey!" 

"Hey!"  his  hail  came  back,  not  from 
helmsman,  but  landward,  from  the  w 
ahead  of  them. 

"Who  are  you?"  Tristram  called. 

Some  answer  was  returned,  but  it 
muffled  by  the  fog. 

At  Tristram's  cry  the  crewmen  shir.  (: 
oars,  and  began  to  leap  over  benches  tov 
the  stern.  The  helmsman  cramped  the  t 
and  brought  them  around  broadside  to 
shore,  shouting  orders  to  his  crew.  "C 
aft,  my  lords,"  he  called,  "come  aft!  ty 
set  on  by  pirates!" 

"Don't    move,"    Tristram    comn 
them.  "  If  we're  set  on  by  pirates,  it  is  bee 
a  meeting  was  arranged.  We're  off  covjs. 
What  do  you  see,  Gouvernail?" 

"Curraghs,"  he  said,  "three— four- 
of  them." 

"Fix  on  a  boat,  Gouvernail,"  Trist 
said.  "One  curragh,  whichever  one  cc';s; 
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closest  to  the  bow.  Never  mind  the  other 
there  a  line  on  our  prow 

"Yes." 

Tristram  was  watching  the  men  arc  id 
the  helmsmen.  They  seemed  to  be  confui 

"Throw  the  line  to  the  curragh,"  Trist! 
said,  "and  call  it  in.  Make  them  think  yc 
chief.  Make  them  think  you're  helping  t 
board  us.  No  matter  what  the  others  do,  f 
curragh  is  our  boat.  We  have  to  take  it.  >m 
and  Dinadan  are  the  boarding  crew..'ll 
stand  off  whatever  has  to  be  stood  off  he. 
Are  they  coming  in?" 

Deploying.  We're  to  be  surrounded 

Gouvernail  climbed  onto  the  head-  | 
gunwale  of  the  tall  bow  and  straddlei  t, 
balancing  himself  with  the  coiled  line  iit 
hand.  The  fog  was  boiling  everywhere  at  it 
them,  opening  onto  glimpses  of  oily  w; 
and  shutting  down  again  in  turbulent  di 

"Hey,  man ! "  Gouvernail  shouted.  "CJie 

this  way!  We've  got  your "  and  he 

lowed  two  or  three  unintelligible  sylla 

"Who  are  you?"  came  to  them  fromie 
sea. 

Tristram  had  an  inspiration.  "Tell 
you're  here  to  meet  the  fox,  Gouvern 
he  said. 

"I've  come  to  meet  the  fox,"  Gouvei  lil 
sang  out. 

The  crewmen  were  arming  themselves  h 
the  clubs.  They  were  bawling  angrily  an  lg 
themselves,  perhaps  trying  to  fix  on  a  i]w 
plan,  now  the  first  had  miscarried. 

"Dinadan,"  Tristram  said. 

"I  know  what  I'm  to  do,  brother,"  Dja-l 
dan  said.  "Stand  under  Gouvernail  lid 
knock  our  friends  of  the  curragh  in  the  1  id 
as  they  come  over  the  side." 


LEARNING    TO    LIKE    PEOPLE 


A  great  many  people  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  love  God.  He  teems  to  far 
away — Invisible,  Inscrutable  and  ma- 
jestic. They  can  bow  before  Him;  they 
may  even  fear  Him.  But  loving  Him  is  a 
different  and  a  difficult  matter.  In  very 
honest  moments  some  of  them  say,  "I 
ought  to  love  Him,  but  in  fact  I  don't." 
Yet  for  such  people  a  way  to  God,  and 
so  to  their  peace,  does  lie  open.  It  is 
the  way  of  loving  other  people.  That 
is  the  end  at  which  they  can  begin. 

The  most  interesting  thing  to  me  in 
the  few  frank  books  which  soldiers 
have  produced  about  their  experi- 
ences In  the  last  two  wars  has  been  the 
confessions  they  have  contained  on 
the  point.  Some  at  least  have  said  that, 
having  been  at  first  rather  repelled  by 
many  of  their  fellow  soldiers,  they 
found  that  after  living  with  them,  suf- 
fering with  them,  playing  with  them, 
fighting  with  them,  month  after  month, 
they  came  to  like  them  all  (soldiers  sel- 
dom use  the  word  "love"),  and  that 
having  made  that  significant  discovery 
about  their  fellow  men,  they  them- 
selves   were    bigger    and    better    and 


happier  men.  When  that  happens  to  a 
man  he  becomes  aware  that  new  ele- 
ments in  his  being  are  coming  to  life.  If 
he  has  been  hard,  that  hardness  be- 
gins to  soften.  He  begins  to  appreciate 
instead  of  criticizing.  He  learns  sympa- 
thy and  tenderness.  And  when  he 
meets  love  in  return,  his  loneliness  it 
ended.  A  deeply  rooted  new  joy  be- 
comes his. 

And  such  a  man  will  somefimet 
be  heard  laying  that  he  hat  entered 
a  new  world  the  exlttence  of  which 
he  had  never  suspected,  and  that 
he  himtelf  feelt  a  different  perton. 
In  fact,  in  that  way  a  man't  spirit 
Is  released  from  captivity.  He  begint 
to  live  in  freedom,  and  if  he  under- 
stands he  will  say,  "It  was  for  this  I  wat 
made.  I  am  coming  to  my  true  self." 
And  if  he  makes  another  step  toward 
truth,  he  will  realize  that  he  has  indeed 
been  having  an  experience  of  God,  for 
"love  is  God,"  and  after  that  It  will  not 
teem  to  difficult  to  love  God. 

A.   HERBERT   GRAV,   D.O. 

The  Secret  of  Inward  Peace 
(Macmillan,    1948) 
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let  on,  gel  on!"  I  >inadan    lid      I 

I  vernail  and  me!  " 
,\<i  crewmen    were   advancing    up   ihe 

)  's  aisle,  crawling  ovei  benchi 

I     clubs    Behind    him    rristi 
mi  n. nl  exhorting  his  man  in  Ihe  cm 
to  cast  in  his  grapnel  hook,  and  then  he 

i  il  mil hing  more.  The  two  crewmen  had 
hed  him,  holding  thi  ii  i  lub  bj  both  ends 
i  ling  them  like  shields  to  pai  i  \  his 
il  and  open  him  foi  the  as  iault  ol  ihe 
follow  ing  rrisl  ram  knew  he  could  an- 
them with  two  blows,  but  he  knew  al  n 
,  it  he  played  them,  they  I lered  then 

Iwsand  offered  him  some  small  protection 
delay 

li  was  moving  lightly  along  the  bench  to 

Jrenl  them  from  flanking  him    Now  lie 
led  he  had  unarmed  the  first   men  to 

ii  him,  I'M   he  was  fighting  with  .ill  Ins 

I  and  speed  only  to  keep  them  off.  Better 

'jve  a  litt  le  s'M  Mind    onlj  a  little,  tx 

ind   the   bench   he   was  defending   was 

hing  save  the  narrowing  angle  ol  the  prow . 

aniK   trap  to  be  clubbed  to  death  in. 

Ii'  leaped  upon  the  bench,  praying  they 
uld  not  think  to  throw  a  club  against  Ins 
s.  Mm  they  thought  ol  it.  The  club  took 

i  in  a  crushing  blow  across  Ins  instep  and 

(le  him  staggei    I  le  jumped  back  into  the 

>w. 

' Dinadan !"  Tristram  shouted. 

'  Beside  you.  brother." 

\  crewman  leaped  onto  the  bench.  Dina- 

j  Idled  him  with  a  cut  across  the  knees. 

'White's  Gouvernail?"  Tristram  said. 

'Over  the  side.  Now  you  go." 

You  first,  brother." 

'There's  a  hue."  Dinadan  said.  "Don't 
nd  here  thinking  forgiving  thoughts  alter 
i  ovei  " 

fhe  helmsman  was  shouting  to  the  crcw- 
n,  who  still  hung  back  sullenly  on  their 
e  of  the  bench.  Tristram  and  Dinadan 
ived  sideways  toward  the  gunwale. 
'Now!"  Dinadan  said,  and  caught  the 
ie  and  pulled  himself  up  to  the  gunwale 
]  disappeared  over  the  side. 


-.old  into 
lied 

Mill  shout,, 

him     lie 

and    fell    into    i 
sword, 

I  )inadan  and  i  , 

swift    I  1 1. 1 1    1 1 

evet    ill. ■',    ....,  re,   had   mi    , 
Il  had  falli 

The  tide 
Ihe  help  n  gave  them  to  row  into 
party  might  well  be  sent  aflei  tin 
the  moment   lime  and  m  then 

side 

The  cove  opened  into  i  littli  Ixi 

and  beach  hardly  widei   than  a  man 
could  jump  across    Vlxi  larrow  shore 

they  could  see  steeps  u|)on  which  pmi 
nod  covei 

"  We'll  land  here,"  Tristrai 

The)    jumped  out    in  shallow 
tipped  the  curragh  until  it  tilled,  and  only  its 
peaked  stem  showed  above  the  sill  fa<  i      I  hi   . 
had  no  tune  to  weight   it  with  stoni  s    \\  till 
his  usual   methodical 
had    thrown   cloaks   into   Ihe   i  u 
Tristram  lnigg<  d  the  fur  around  Ins  v. 
shivering  bod)  as  the)  bi 
rocky  slope. 

It    was  a  brutal  climb,  set    will 
and  great  bony  ledges  win ise  lo| 
yond  their  foundation.-;.  Tristrai 
foot    gave    him    trouble.    He 
than  his  friends,  too,  and  had  I 
body  through  passages  the)  wormed  into  like 
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snakes.  The  struggle  to  keep  even  with  them 
winded  him  finally,  and  he  stopped. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  Gouvernail  asked. 

'"No.  but  I'm  carrying  half  a  man  more 
than  you  and  Dinadan,  and  I'd  love  dry 
clothes." 

"There's  something  that  looks  like  a  cave 
above  us,"  Gouvernail  said.  "Is  it  safe  to 
take  cover  yet?" 

"Sale  or  not,"  Tristram  said. 

They  pushed  on  to  an  opening  under  a  deep 
shell"  of  rock  tilting  into  the  mountain.  It  was 
not  a  cave,  no  more  than  a  low  shelter  drop- 
ping at  the  rear  until  it  was  only  a  couple  of 
feet  high.  Here  they  sat  down  to  rest,  and  to 
form  a  plan.  They  could  hear  nothing  below, 
neither  voices  nor  the  sound  of  men  beating 
through  the  trees. 

"  Unless  our  friends  have  a  camp  near  the 
cove,"  Dinadan  said,  "where  they've  been 
clever  enough  to  bring  dogs,  it'll  be  a  blind 
game  for  them.  What  was  that  business  about 
a  fox,  Tristram?" 

Tristram  told  them  how  he  had  been 
warned  by  the  bark  of  a  fox,  and  how  it  came 
over  him  suddenly  that  it  might  be  a  signal 
between  the  crew  and  the  men  ashore. 

"  It  had  to  look  like  robbery  on  the  sea," 
Gouvernail  said.  "If  it  had  succeeded,  the 
crew  would  have  blamed  it  on  piracy,  and 
reported  it  happened  on  the  course  to  Ire- 
land." 

"Andret  couldn't  write  his  name  all  over 
this  attack,"  Dinadan  said.  "They  meant  to 
beat  us  to  death  while  we  were  asleep  and 
throw  our  bodies  overboard." 

"So  Andret  believed  we  would  lie  down 
like  slaughter  mutton  and  be  beaten  to 
death.  Well,  we  have  stuffed  a  lesson  down  his 
throat." 

"Yes."  Dinadan  said,  "we  have.  And  now 
what  do  we  do?" 

"Get  to  Ireland." 

"  Why?"  Gouvernail  objected.  "So  we  can 
tight  off  armed  men  instead  of  unhappy  fel- 
lows in  breechclouts?" 

"Because  we  have  an  errand  there," 
Tristram  said,  "and  are  sworn." 

"I  supposed  so."  Dinadan  said  with  a 
sigh.  "  But  before  we  go  to  Ireland  we  have  to 
find  food,  and  clothes,  and  money,  and  a  boat. 
We  have  plans  to  make." 

"First,  we  must  find  out  where  we  are," 
Tristram  said.  "  I  have  a  feeling  we're  on  the 
coast  of  South  Wales.  My  father  has  friends 
in  South  Wales,  he  was  bred  at  court  here, 
and  if  we  can  get  good  bearings,  I  can  reach  a 
baron  who  will  purvey  us." 

"Good  bearings  sounds  pleasant,"  Dina- 
dan said. 

"We  must  walk  until  we  can  ask,"  Tris- 
tram said.  "  We'll  go  inland  by  the  sun." 

As  Tristram  rose  his  foot  wrung  him,  arid 
the  pain  started  sweat  on  his  body.  He  willed 
it  to  hold  steady  under  him,  but  it  was  numb, 
and  he  stumbled.  After  a  hundred  yards, 
Tristram  fell  and  could  not  rise  without  help. 

They  had  two  alternatives:  to  make  a  camp 
under  the  ledge  and  lie  in  the  forest  until  his 
leg  healed ;  or  one  of  them  could  return  to  the 
cove,  and  follow  it  inland  in  the  hope  it 
would  lead  to  aid  and  shelter.  They  decided 
to  adopt  this  second  course. 

"I'll  be  off,"  Dinadan  said,  when  they  had 
carried  Tristram  once  more  to  the  ledge  of 
rock.  "If  I'm  not  here  by  tomorrow  noon, 
it'll  mean  I'm  beyond  helping  you,  and  you 
will  have  to  invent  a  new  scheme." 

No  hours  ever  dragged  for  Tristram  as 
these  hours  in  the  forest  dragged.  He  sub- 
mitted to  Gouvernail's  care  because  he 
couldn't  object  effectively,  and  allowed  his 
squire  to  lake  off  his  boot,  and  spread  his 
kilts  on  the  rock  to  dry,  and  wrap  him  in  his 
cloak.  Cursing  the  weakness  in  him,  he  sat  in 
the  sun  while  Gouvernail  searched  for  a 
spring,  and  brought  him  water  to  drink  in  an 
improvised  scoop  of  green  bark.  They  ap- 
preciated the  need  for  silence,  and  spoke  to- 
gether as  little  as  possible. 

After  a  while  Tristram  gave  up  wondering 
what  had  happened  at  the  ship.  The  cove  was 
too  shallow  to  receive  the  large  boat  and  the 
men  in  the  curraghs  probably  had  no  very 
hot  desire  to  search  for  armed  knights.  But 
lie  was  too  hungry  and  wretched  to  think 
what  he  would  do  if  he  ever  reached  Corn- 


wall again,  or  even  whether  he  would  try  to 
return  into  his  uncle's  land. 

Gouvernail  sat  down  beside  him.  "I've 
been  thinking  we  could  return  to  Brittany 
and  put  our  case  against  Andret  to  King 
Hoel.  He  would  be  a  friend  to  you." 

"I  thought  of  it,  too,"  Tristram  said,  "but 
we  haven't  any  case  against  Andret,  only  a 
suspicion.  Our  boatmen  might  have  been 
trying  to  murder  us  for  the  sake  of  the  pres- 
ents and  money  we  were  carrying." 

"Listen,"  Gouvernail  said. 

They  bent  forward,  cocking  their  heads  to- 
ward a  sound  below,  a  rustle  of  moving  men. 

"We  must  take  cover  under  the  rock." 


"What  if  it  is  Dinadan?" 

"We  can't  tell." 

"Give  me  a  hand,  Gouvernail." 

The  squire  lifted  him  to  his  feet  and 
dressed  him.  They  struggled  with  the  boot 
and  managed  to  force  it  onto  his  shapeless 
foot. 

Tristram  drew  his  sword.  "I'll  make  a 
stand  here,  Gouvernail.  I've  no  taste  for  be- 
ing killed  under  a  rock  like  a  badger." 

But  as  it  turned  out.  they  had  no  need  to 
make  a  stand.  In  a  few  minutes  they  saw 
Dinadan  coming  out  of  the  break  below,  and 
with  him  a  man  in  religious  habit  who  carried 
a  bundle. 


Gouvernail  went  to  meet  them,  and  took 
the  bundle  from  the  holy  man.  Trembling 
Tristram  leaned  against  the  rock  and  closed 
his  eyes. 

"Well,  brother,"  Dinadan  said,  and  laid  an 
arm  around  his  shoulders,  "we've  found  a 
friend."  He  explained  how  he  had  descended 
to  the  cove  and  followed  it  and  reached  a 
hermitage  where  two  brothers,  once  knights 
at  the  Welsh  court,  were  ending  their  lives  as 
penitents. 

"  I  knew  your  father,  my  lord,"  the  hermit 
told  Tristram,  "when  he  was  a  page  and 
squire  in  the  king's  hall.  I've  taken  him 
fowling  many  a  time." 
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hem  from  the  king." 
"Thank  you,  father.   I'll  live  to  reward 

They  gave  him  porridge  in  a  wooden  bowl. 
and  warm  barlev  water.  In  cratitude.  Tris- 
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tram  told  them  all  he  could  of  the  news  of  the 
world,  what  he  had  seen  in  Ireland,  and 
how  affairs  ran  at  Cornwall. 

The  day  passed  as  though  it  were  a  week, 
and  another  night  through  which  the  sound 
of  the  hermit's  bell  mingled  with  Tristram's 
dreams.  In  the  morning  two  yeomen  arrived 
leading  the  horses.  Tristram  could  hardly 
subdue  himself  while  he  heard  the  messages 
sent  by  the  King  of  Wales  to  his  father  and 
himself.  Yet  he  required  himself  to  return 
Ins  thanks,  and  to  reply  courteously  to  an  in- 
vitation to  ride  with  his  party  to  court  and 
to  remain  as  guests  for  as  long  as  they 
w  ished. 


The  hermits  begged  them  to  stay  at  the 
hermitage  at  least  until  morning,  but  Tris- 
tram reminded  them  of  his  errand  in  Cam- 
elot, gave  them  a  parting  gift,  and  received 
their  blessing. 

The  brothers  walked  with  them  a  little 
way,  and  watched  until  Tristram  could  no 
longer  see  them. 

"Well,"  Dinadan  said,  "that  was  a  com- 
fortable pair  of  old  men.  We  had  luck  in 
Marydon." 

Tristram  nodded,  ashamed  of  his  fretful- 
ness,  now  that  sun  lay  around  them.  They 
reached  and  crossed  the  ford,  and  rode  into 
country  less  thickly  wooded.  As  they  went 
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eastward  the  land  was  gentler,  fens  and  ferny 
tracts  opening  out  onto  moors,  and  at  last 
onto  cultivated  fields  and  tamed  forests. 

By  sundown  they  had  reached  country 
familiar  to  Dinadan.  He  led  them  to  a  house 
in  which  they  spent  the  night,  a  sort  of  inn 
run  by  an  old  woman.  In  the  morning  she 
provided  them  with  yeomen  who  would  re- 
turn their  horses  to  the  king,  and  found  fresh 
mounts  for  their  journey  to  Camelot. 

"How  is  your  foot?"  Dinadan  asked 
Tristram. 

"Healed."  The  foot  was  hardly  healed, 
being  still  dark  with  blood  and  stiff  after  yes- 
terday's ride.  But  Tristram  had  no  desire  to 
speak  of  it. 

"I  wonder  what  our  friends  in  the  boat 
made  of  our  disappearance,"  Dinadan  said. 

"Do  you  believe  the  knight  courier  was 
part  of  the  scheme?  "  Tristram  asked  him. 

"He's  a  stupid  fellow,"  Dinadan  said. 
"I've  known  him  for  ten  years.  I'm  of  the 
opinion  Andret  picked  him  because  he  is  dull- 
brained  enough  to  swallow  the  pirate  story. 
Anyway,  he  is  Andret's  man,  and  will  swear 
what  he  is  told  to  swear." 

"If  he  won't  witness  for  us  we  haven't 
much  hope  of  a  judgment  against  Andret," 
Tristram  said. 
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one  at  all,"  Dinadan  agreed.  "You 
know,  Tristram,  if  we  go  back  to  Cornwall 
Andret  will  hate  you  twice  as  much  as  he  did 
before,  because  he'll  realize  you  suspect  what 
he  attempted,  even  if  you  can't  charge  him." 

"I  know.  But  Andret  is  worry  for  another 
day.  He  seems  unimportant  to  me  now." 

"What  do  you  expect  with  your  matter  in 
Camelot?" 

"To  offer  King  Anguissh  my  help  if  he  will 
see  me.  The  custom  for  justice  there  is  the 
same  as  it  is  in  other  courts,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes.  Anguissh  will  hear  the  charge,  and 
be  given  a  chance  to  defend  himself,  body  for 
body,  on  Falamides." 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  being  held  in  prison?  " 

"No,"  Dinadan  said  with  a  laugh.  "Kings 
don't  throw  one  another  into  dungeons  un- 
less they  have  a  taste  for  each  other's  lands.  I 
imagine  Anguissh  is  living  in  Arthur's  hall 
and  being  treated  handsomely." 

"How  will  it  go  on  the  morning  of  the  feast 
day?" 

"On  Pentecost  ?  Well,  Anguissh  will  ride  to 
the  jousting  field  and  wait  in  a  pavilion. 
Arthur's  herald  will  read  the  causes— An- 
guissh's  first,  probably,  since  he  is  likely  to  be 
the  biggest  fish  in  the  king's  net  this  time. 
Then  Palamides  will  ride  before  Arthur,  and 
make  his  accusation  of  treason.  Anguissh  will 
be  summoned,  and  asked  whether  the  charge 
is  true.  If  he  denies  it  he  must  fight.  Or  you 
must,  or  whoever  he  elects  to  defend  his 
quarrel." 

"You  can  reach  Anguissh  in  Arthur's  hall, 
Dinadan.  Will  you  carry  a  message  for  me?  " 

"Yes,  brother,  I  expected  to." 

"Tell  him  I  have  come  in  gratitude  for  his 
good  lordship  to  me  in  Ireland,  and  that  I 
wish  to  relieve  him." 

"What  if  he  is  guilty?  Don't  you  want  to 
hear  the  charge?" 

"No.  When  I  fought  The  Marhaus  I 
thought  it  was  easy  to  tell  a  just  cause  from  an 
unjust  one.  But  I  have  been  educated  since 
that  day  in  the  island." 

"Am  I  to  broach  our  mission  from  King 
Mark?" 

"I'll  do  that  myself,"  Tristram  said. 

They  approached  Camelot  at  the  day's  end 
when  the  sky  above  the  town  was  stained 
with  gold  and  rose  and  lavender.  As  they 
neared  the  gate  they  could  see  King  Arthur's 
castle  on  rising  ground.  In  its  great  tower  the 
glass  windows  were  burning  with  sunset 
lights.  They  pulled  up  their  horses  to  stand 
and  look  at  it. 

Here  before  them  lay  Britain's  heart,  a 
citadel  fit  to  house  the  king  who  was  the  lord 
of  every  faithful  man's  allegiance.  Tristram 
stared  at  the  tower,  dark  against  the  colored 
sky,  patched  with  golden  windows,  its  base 
lost  in  folded  shadows  of,  purple.  Within  it, 
keeping  state,  sat  the  king  he  had  never  seen, 
but  whom  he  would  see  tomorrow  robed  and 
crowned  and  speaking  the  words  of  justice. 
He  is  the  king  I  serve,  Tristram  thought,  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
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'et.  though  Tristram  was  excited  because 
was  Camelot  and  he  was  here,  he  did 
forget  whj  he  had  come.  When  he  saw- 
yeomen  in  the  knee-length  colored  tunics 

reland,  he  pointed  them  out  to  Dinadan, 
asked  whether  they  should  question  the 

men  about  King  Anguissh. 

I  don't  think  so."  Dinadan  said.  "They 
probably   freemen  who  have  come   to 

;ain  to  seek  service.  Gossip  flies  in  the 

its,  and  they  are  as  likely  to  tell  us  King 

luissh  has  been  hanged  as  to  know  some- 
it,  we  can  depend  on." 

Let  us  go  to  a  place  where  we  can  learn 

truth."  Tristram  said. 

We  can  do  it  at  the  castle,  and  wash  and 
too."  Dinadan  said. 

Not  I,"  Tristram  said  slowly.  "  I  have  no 

ire  for  welcome  and  ceremony  this  cve- 

l.  I  must  push  on  with  what  I  have  come 

to." 

You  can't  push  on  with  it  until  tomor- 

,"  Dinadan  reminded  him,  "and  so  you 

ht  as  well  sleep  on  feathers  tonight." 

At    least    we   can   inquire   where    King 

bissh  is,  and  speak  with  him." 

1NADAN  sighed.  He  was  tired  and  hungry 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  kings  were 
Ler  equipped  than  poor  knights  on  hir- 
ed horses  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But 
lad  argued  with  Tristram  on  other  days, 
lost  his  breath.  So  he  reined  in  his  horse 
r  the  Irish  yeomen  and  asked  what  they 
rd  of  their  master.  King  Anguissh. 
He  is  appealed  for  treason,  my  lord,"  the 
;rof  the  men  answered,  "and  must  defend 
iself  in  the  morning." 
Are  you  of  his  parly?" 
No.   He  has  no  party.   He  is  alone  in 
nelot." 

Where  is  he?"  Dinadan  asked. 
They  say,"  the  yeoman  told  them,  "that 
las  refused  the  king's  hospitality,  and  has 
/ed  at  the  jousting  field  in  the  pavilion 
;n  for  his  use." 

I  told  you.  Dinadan."  Tristram  said,  his 
rt  rushing  upward  in  a  surge  of  pride, 
ing  Anguissh  is  — 

Yes.  I  remember,"  Dinadan  said.  "He  is 
lderful."  He  gave  a  Welsh  coin  to  the 
man,  and  thanked  him.  "Well,  1  shall 
e  your  message  to  Anguissh.  but  first  let 

Let  us  do  nothing  first,  brother."  Tris- 
n  said.  "Where  is  the  jousting  field?' 
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Tristram  remained  silenl  in 

"1  have  hoard."  (iouvernail  wont  on. 
"that  he  often  tides  under  a  blank  si 
as  not  lo  frighten  the  men  against  him  with 
the  renown  of  his  name  1  It-  own-,  a  great  hall 
in  the  north,  one  he  captured  in  wai 
changed  its  name  hum  Dolorous  Gard  lo 
Joyous  ( laid   And  he  holds  lands  in  !■': 

"Perhaps  we  should  ride  after  Dinadan," 
Tristram  said. 

"They  say  Queen  Guinevere  is  his  lady 

"Dinadan's  lady'  Dinadan  doesn't  care 
for  any  lady 

"1  was  speaking  of  Launcelot,"  Gouvoi 
nail  said. 

"Oh,"  Tristram  said.  "I  thought  you  were 
speaking  of  Queen  Guinevere.  I  wondei 
whether  Dinadan  lost  his  bearings  in  the 
dark." 

Gouvernail  fell  silent.  After  what  seemed 
to  him  a  long  time  he  heard  I  )inadan  relum- 
ing. IK- hailed  him.  "This  way  '  Here  wean'" 

"Did  you  find  the  king?"  Tristram  said. 

Dinadan's  horse,  better  able  to  choose  its 
way  in  the  dark  than  its  rider,  trotted  up  to 
its  two  companions,  "I  found  him,"  I  >inadan 
said.  "I  gave  him  your  message,  Ti 
And  he  said  to  tell  you  he  accepts  you  as  his 
champion,  and  he  thanks  you,  and  will  see 
you  now  or  in  the  morning,  whichever  you 
wish." 

"Ah!" 

"Did  you  ask  him  his  cause?"  (  louvi 
said. 

"No,  that's  between  him  and  Trisl 
Dinadan's  horse   lugged   forward,   and   the 
knight  slapped  its  neck  softly  to  ste; 
"What  will  you  do,  Tristram?'' 

"I'll  speak  with  him  in  the  mornin 
you  see  him  clearly.  Dinadan?" 

"I  saw  him  clearly  enou  >w  you 

were  right,  my  son   Your  king  is  a  man  " 

They  turned  their  mounts  and  went  back 
alone  the  Roman  road.  They  were  wot 
overridden,    but    it    was    not    their   I 
which  held  them  silent.    Here    it 
they  felt  the  influence  of  the  two  kin< 
whose  destinies  their  own  future 
gle  tomorrow,  of  Arthur  wai 
worthy  of  his   feast   at    Pentecost,  and  ol 
AiiLiiissh.  whose 

In  town  they  found  lighted  window 
smells  of  wood  smoke  and 
them  and  enlivened  their  hunger.  Di 
led  them  to  an  inn. 

After  thev  had  bathed  a: 
warming  themselves  by  thi  'inadan 

found  manv  thii 
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paigning,  twenty  years  of  living  with  such 
luxury  as  his  kingship  afforded,  had  made 
him  heavier.  He  seemed  neither  young  nor 
old,  only  strong,  only  planted  on  the  earth 
like  a  tree  in  summer. 

"Welcome,  Tristram,"  he  said,  "and  take 
my  thanks.  I  am  glad  you  remember  me." 

"When  I  left  Ireland,  I  promised  you  my 
service." 

"I  have  never  needed  any  man's  service 
until  today,"  the  king  said.  "How  do  you 
happen  to  be  in  Camelot?" 

"After  I  have  fought  with  Palamides  I  will 
tell  you  that." 

"I  never  thought  to  live  to  be  appealed  of 
treason  by  a  Saracen,"  Anguissh  said.  "There 
is  no  real  treason  against  me,  either.  Pala- 
mides is  using  the  anger  of  one  of  my  barons 
to  make  himself  a  chance  to  revenge  his  dis- 
appointment over  the  princess." 

"I  haven't  asked  you  your  cause,  my  lord." 

No.  but  you  must  hear  it."  And  he  told 
him  ho'v,  one  of  his  Irish  barons  had  raided 
his  district  and  attacked  a  king's  garrison 
and  destroyed  twenty  foot  soldiers.  Anguissh 
marched  against  him,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  battle  killed  a  cousin  of  the  baron's. 
When  he  had  subdued  the  rebel,  Anguissh 
exacted  from  him  the  full  fine  for  his  twenty 
foot,  and  for  every  king's  man  who  had  fallen 
in  the  battle.  And  the  cost  was  heavy  enough 
to  deprive  the  baron  of  a  third  of  his  lands. 
"He  was  disgruntled,"  Anguissh  said,  "and  a 
disgruntled  man  is  always  a  danger.  Pala- 
mides got  to  him  and  the  two  of  them 
hatched  this  scheme." 

"Palamides  is  your  baron's  champion?" 
Tristram  asked. 

"Yes,  and  he  carried  the  appeal  to  Arthur. 
You  can  see  what  a  pretty  plot  it  is,  worthy 
of  a  man  who  would  stab  a  horse." 

"My  lord,"  Tristram  said,  "I  never  felt  so 
well  able  in  my  life  to  fight  a  Saracen  as  I  feel 
this  morning.  And  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
shall  go  back  to  Ireland  with  you  and  fight 
your  baron,  too,  and  all  his  cousins." 

"I  can  take  care  of  my  baron  middling 
well,"  the  king  said.  "Will  you  fight  under 
my  shield,  Tristram?" 

"Yes." 

Anguissh  looked  at  Tristram's  clothing, 
the  leather  shirt  and  gray  kilts  borrowed 
from  the  King  of  South  Wales.  "Will  you 
wear  my  shirt?" 

"I'll  wear  whatever  you  give  me,  my  lord." 
Such  a  crowding  happiness  filled  him,  such 
a  sense  of  might  that  he  felt  he  could  fight 
naked  against  Palamides. 

"I  shall  squire  you,"  the  king  said. 

He  dressed  Tristram  in  his  own  mail,  and 
set  his  shield  on  his  shoulder.  But  when  he 
would  have  belted  his  champion  with  his  own 
baldric  and  sword.  Tristram  refused.  "My 
sword  and  I  are  brothers,"  he  said,  "and  we 
fight  better  when  we  stay  together." 

"We  have  time  yet. "Anguissh  said.  "What 
have  you  done  since  I  saw  you  last?" 

Tristram  spoke  a  little  of  Cornwall  and 
of  his  uncle.  He  was  longing  to  ask  about 
Isoud,  yet  he  could  not.  for  even  more  than 
he  wished  to  hear  of  her  he  wished  to  post- 
pone the  moment  when  he  must  tell  the  king 
what  his  mission  was.  He  inquired  what  was 
the  news  of  Ireland,  hoping  he  would  men- 
tion her  name,  but  Anguissh  answered  only 
about  matters  of  politics,  about  the  harvest. 

When  they  heard  the  first  notes  of  the 
herald's  trumpet,  Tristram  said,  "Dinadan 
told  me  your  cause  would  be  presented  first, 
my  lord.  And  the  hour  is  close.  When  they 
summon  you,  answer  that  your  champion  is 
ready,  and  give  them  my  name." 

"  What  reward  can  I  offer  you,  Tristram? " 

"I  have  never  fought  for  a  reward,"  Tris- 
tram said,  "but  if  I  prevail  today,  I  shall  tell 
you  a  desire  I  have." 

The  king  nodded,  satisfied.  "  Now  good-by , 
Tristram.  God  strengthen  you."  He  took 
Tristram  by  the  shoulders,  and  kissed  him, 
and  stepped  outside. 

Tristram  drew  his  sword  and  thrust  its 
point  into  the  earth  floor  of  the  pavilion.  He 
knelt  before  the  cros^  its  hilt  formed  and  said 
the  prayers  of  a  knight  going  into  battle. 
Then  he  rose  and  pulled  aside  the  hanging 
which  formed  the  entrance  of  the  pavilion, 
and  watched  what  took  place  on  the  field. 
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He  could  see  the  royal  box,  and  the  ta 
figure  of  Arthur  himself,  but  he  was  too  k 
away  to  read  the  king's  features.  Knighi 
were  with  him,  perhaps  even  Launcelot.  Th 
ladies  were  seated  together,  their  colore 
dresses  fair  against  the  green  turf.  The  heral 
and  his  pages  in  blue  and  scarlet  were  ridin 
a  parade  the  length  of  the  field  and  back.  Bu 
because  this  was  a  day  for  justice,  not  fc 
games,  no  contending  knights  accompanies 
them.  The  atmosphere  lacked  the  gaiety,  th 
excitement  and  anticipation  of  a  tournameni 

When  the  herald  returned,  he  rode  to  th 
king's  box  and  read  the  first  cause.  Tristrar 
could  hear  his  voice,  though  not  his  word^ 
But  he  knew  this  was  the  appeal  agains 
Anguissh,  for  he  saw  the  King  of  Irelam 
enter  the  field  and  ride  before  Arthur  am 
dismount.  Palamides  had  entered,  too,  an< 
Tristram's  heart  beat  faster  as  he  beheld  th 
black  war  horse  of  the  Saracen.  He  was  armei 
with  shield  and  spear,  and  wore  his  sword. 
remember  your  sword,  Tristram  thought,  am 
today  you  shall  have  a  taste  of  mine. 

He  stepped  outside  the  pavilion  and  fouru. 
Gouvernail  there.  He  was  holding  a  saddles 
horse,  King  Anguissh's  gift. 

"You've  been  summoned,  Tristram." 

"I  heard  them.  Put  me  up." 

"Remember,  Palamides  doesn't  fight  likt 
an  honest  man." 

But  Tristram  could  not  delay  for  cautions 
The  feeling  had  come  over  him,  the  coo 
readiness,  the  joy  that  took  him  when  he  was- 
riding  toward  an  enemy.  He  heard  his  name, 
called,  and  his  lineage  recited,  and  found 
himself  before  Arthur.  He  looked  at  Arthui. 
and  heard  himself  say  how  he  had  come  tc 
defend  King  Anguissh  in  a  just  cause. 

Then  he  was  walking  his  horse  toward 
Palamides,  seeing  the  angry  surprise  in  the. 
eyes  peering  out  of  the  leather  visor,  turning, 
galloping  back,  and  sweeping  around  for  the 
charge.  Oh,  this  was  the  moment !  He  seated 
his  spear  in  the  saddle,  finding  in  the  seconds 
of  the  charge  time  to  plan,  time  to  know  that 
in  this  encounter  he  would  unhorse  Palamides' 
with  the  first  blow,  and  that  then  they  would' 
fight  to  the  uttermost  with  swords. 

They  hurled  together  with  a  crash  that 
drove  their  horses  onto  their  haunches,  a 
clean  hit  on  both  sides.  Tristram  leaped  back- 
ward over  his  mount's  croup  and  landed  on. 
his  feet,  his  hand  already  on  his  sword.  Pala- 
mides had  fallen.  /  could  hare  him  now,  Tris- 
tram  thought,  /  could  unarm  him  and  kill  him 
before  he  gets  to  his  knees.  But  he  waited  while 
the  Saracen  struggled  to  his  feet. 

He  fought  carefully,  feeling  Palamides 
press  for  a  quick  victory.  He  was  willing  to 
defend  himself  awhile,  dancing  lightly  from 
right  to  left,  giving  ground,  slowly  circling. 
But  after  a  time  the  foot  which  had  been 
crushed  by  the  oarsman's  club  began  to 
trouble  him  and  slow  his  power  to  choose  his 
ground.  Now  you  must  give  as  well  as  take,  he 
told  himself,  and  he  began  to  probe  the 
Saracen's  guard.  He  cut  him  in  the  shoulder 
close  to  the  neck.  He  sheered  off  one  leather 
gauntlet  and  felt  his  sword  touch  bone. 

Palamides  still  gripped  his  sword.  Now  he 
was  rushing  in  without  caution.  His  point 
stuck  Tristram  in  the  chest  and  knocked  the 
wind  out  of  him.  Tristram  sprang  back 
gasping  for  air.  A  fair  hit,  he  thought, 
and  felt  something  he  had  never  felt  for 
Palamides  before,  something  like  respect. 

Suddenly  Palamides  threw  away  his  shield 
and  clutched  his  sword  in  both  hands.  He  ran 
in  on  Tristram  and  swept  his  blade  in  a 
whistling  blow  toward  his  legs.  Tristram 
caught  the  edge  on  his  own  sword,  thrust 
Palamides'  weapon  upward,  and  saw  it  fly 
out  of  his  hand.  He  laid  two  terrible  lashes 
across  the  Saracen's  chest,  and  Palamides  fell. 

Tristram  ran  and  seized  his  sword. 
"Yield,"  he  said,  "or  I  shall  kill  you." 

"Kill  me,"  Palamides  said.  He  lay  on  his 
back  staring  up  at  Tristram,  his  eyes  behind 
his  visor  gleaming  red. 

Tristram  threw  Palamides'  sword  as  far  as 
he  could  hurl  it  and  raised  his  own.  "Yield, 
for  God's  sake,  my  lord." 

"I  will  never  yield." 

Tristram  lowered  his  arm.  "Then  get  up 
and  retrieve  your  sword,  and  we  shall  fight 
here  until  one  of  us  dies." 
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Palamides  rolled  over  onto  his  face  and 
-aised  himself  onto  his  knees.  For  a  moment 
he  stayed  thus,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  in 
prayer,  and  then  he  sighed  and  fell  forward. 

Tristram  looked  down  on  him  with  a  queer 
sort  of  amazement.  He  had  his  own  courage, 
this  heathen  who  killed  horses  in  rage  and 
cut  at  men's  legs  like  a  butcher.  His  hand  was 
hacked  so  that  tendons  had  parted.  How  had 
he  held  his  sword  so  long?  And  what  will  in 
him  had  made  him  struggle  to  rise  and  take  it 
up  again?  Tristram  turned  away  from  Pala- 
mides, his  exaltation  tempered  by  a  feeling 
of  kinship  for  the  fallen  knight,  of  admiration 
too,  almost  of  affection. 

Men  were  running  onto  the  field.  They  had 
brought  a  horse  litter  for  Palamides.  As  they 
lifted  him  into  it,  Anguissh  reached  Tristram 
and  took  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  shook 
him  in  rough  joy.  "They  say  you  fight  like 
Launcelot  himself,  Tristram !  Come  on,  come 
on!  Arthur  is  waiting  to  welcome  you." 

"Let  me  speak  with  you  first.  Go  with  me 
to  the  pavilion.  Are  you  cleared,  my  lord?" 

"Yes,"  Anguissh  said,  "I  was  cleared 
when  you  drew  your  sword." 

They  made  their  way  through  the  crowd 
and  returned  to  the  pavilion.  As  the  king 
helped  him  remove  his  armor  Tristram  said. 
"I  thank  God  He  gave  me  this  chance  to  re- 
lieve you,  my  dear  lord,  for  I  would  rather 
do  you  service  than  any  man." 

"I  would  rather  have  you  than  any  man, 
Tristram,  and  not  only  because  of  what  you 
have  done  today.  I  was  deprived  of  a  good 
knight  when  you  left  Ireland."  The  king's 
face  still  showed  the  hot  pride  he  had  felt  on 
the  field,  and  he  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  would  ask  for  understanding.  "I  could 
not  prevent  what  happened  there." 

"I  know." 

"But  now  I  can  mend  it  somewhat.  Tell 
me  the  desire  you  have,  Tristram." 

"My  lord,"  Tristram  said,  "before  I  came 
to  Camelot  I  was  sailing  into  Ireland  to  seek 
peace  with  you.  But"— he  paused  to  think 
whether  to  tell  of  Andret's  ambush,  and  de- 
cided against  it,  since  it  might  besmirch  his 
uncle's  good  name— "but  I  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  Welsh  coast.  And  in  Wales  I  heard 
how  Palamides  had  appealed  you." 

"There  is  peace  between  us,"  the  king 
said.  "You  left  me  with  honor,  and  I  would 
never  have  followed  you." 


"I  have  been  gone  from  Ireland  a  year," 
Tristram  said,  "and  in  that  year  I  have 
wanted  nothing  except  to  return  " 

"Ah,  Tristram!" 

"Now,"   Tristram   said,    feeling   hi 
tremble,  "I  ask  to  return.  I  ask  you,  in  the 
name  of  your  good  lordship,  to  give 
Princess  Isoud." 

Anguissh  was  holding  the  chain  shirt  in  his 
hands.  He  stood  still,  clutching  it,  looking 
into  Tristram's  face.  "Your  reward?*' 

"  If  it  must  be  as  reward.  But  I  would  be 
glad  if  you  answered  me  freely,  without 
weighing  rewards." 

"I  can't,"  Anguissh  said.  "I  am  sworn  to 
reward  you.  But  if  you  ask  her  freely,  I  can 
not  give  her  to  you.  I  can  give  you  lands, 
money,  ships,  anything  else.  But  you  know 
I  cannot  yield  Isoud." 

"Does  she  hate  me  so  much?" 

"The  queen  hates  you." 

"Beyond  forgiveness?" 

"Beyond  the  grave.  She  would  kill  Isoud 
before  she  would  see  her  given  to  you.  You 
are  young,  and  you  have  lived  with  men.  You 
don't  know  what  women  are!" 

Tristram  felt  rising  around  him  a  sort  of 
sickness.  Anguissh  prowled  the  narrow  pa- 
vilion, his  brows  drawn  down,  his  face  all 
creased  and  seamed  with  torment.  "I  hoped 
for  this  once,  when  you  were  mending  in  Ire- 
land, and  coming  on  like  the  knight  I  knew 
you  were  to  be.  But  the  queen  — 

The  clothing  borrowed  from  the  King  of 
Wales  still  lay  on  the  floor.  Tristram  gathered 
up  the  garments  and  began  to  dress  himself. 
Beyond  the  grave.  What  hope  was  there  in  a 
world  where  hatred  rushed  willingly  on  to 
death?  /  will  have  Isoud  at  any  cost,  he  told 
himself,  even  if  I  betray  King  Mark,  even  if 
issh  and  I  become  enemies,  even  if  the 
queen  kills  me.  But  he  knew  he  would  not 
have  her,  even  at  any  cost.  For  His  own  rea- 
son, God  had  refused  him  his  love  when 
Tristram  went  into  Cornwall  to  fight  The 
Marhaus.  God's  reason  was  cruel.  But  it 
was  past  overreaching. 

"King  Mark  sent  me  into  Ireland,"  he 
said,  his  voice  dull.  "  It  was  he  who  asked  me 
to  make  my  peace  with  you.  It  is  my  uncle 
who  desires  this  marriage." 

"Mark !  He  wishes  to  marry  Isoud?" 
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Should 

your  child 

bea 
Teaeher? 


BY  WILLIAM  F.  RUSSELL 

PRESIDENT,    TEACHERS    COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

as  told  to  Lleivellvn  Miller 


I  was  18  years  old  and  ending  my  sophomore  year  in 
college  when  1  went  to  my  father  for  advice  with  a 
problem  1  had  not  been  able  to  solve. 

"What  career  do  you  think  1  should  choose?"  I  asked. 

My  father  was  then  head  of  Teachers  College  at 
Columbia  University.  He  was  a  great  and  wise  teacher. 
He  proved  it  with  his  answer. 

"That  you  must  decide  for  yourself,"  he  said.  "The 
important  thing  is  to  take  a  good  long  look— from  the 
inside.  Then  make  up  your  mind." 

The  next  day  he  gave  me  a  handful  of  letters  of  intro- 
duction. During  that  summer  I  talked  with  many  leaders 
in  \anous  professions— a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  the  head  of 
a  big  New  York  department  store,  a  banker,  a  broker, 
and  the  editor  of  a  powerful  newspaper.  Each  was  enthu- 
siastic about  the  rewards  of  his  own  career  because  each 
had  chosen  the  work  for  which  he  was  best  suited. 

I  also  talked  with  men  on  my  father's  staff. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  my  way  was  clear.  I  knew 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  teacher. 

It  is  a  choice  I  never  have  regretted. 

To  me,  teaching  is  the  most  challenging,  exciting,  re- 
warding career  a  young  man  or  woman  can  choose,  and 
its  satisfactions  are  many. 

It  brings  dignity  of  position  in  the  community. 

It  often  gives  the  security  of  steady  employment  and 
of  pension. 

It  provides  more  than  a  comfortable  income  for  the 
ambitious  student  who  plans  a  career  in  education  with 
the  care  and  determination  demanded  for  success  in  any 
profession. 


"When  we  hear  'teacher,'  too  many  of  us  get  the  quick  mental  picture  of  an  underpaid  schoolmarm 
dusting  blackboards  in  a  little  red  schoolhouse,  with  small  opportunity  for  advancement.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  facts  of  a  teacher's  prospects  today." 


It  brings  another  and  very  important  reward — the 
sense  of  doing  a  job  that  is  meaningful  and  important. 

That  our  teachers  are  of  vital  importance  to  our  way 
of  life,  no  one  can  deny. 

Society  needs  some  kind  of  social  cement  to  hold  it 
together.  Some  nations  pound  their  people  into  line  with 
soldiers  and  police.  In  this  country,  instead  of  using  force 
and  fear  to  make  our  adults  behave,  we  use  our  teachers 
to  guide  our  children  to  be  decent,  trustworthy  people, 
capable  of  working  with  others  and  also  of  taking  the 
individual  responsibility  that  is  the  very  foundation  of 
our  democratic  way  of  life. 

In  doing  this,  teachers  guide  our  national  destiny  just 
as  importantly  as  does  any  statesman. 

When  we  hear  "teacher,"  too  many  of  us  get  the  quick 
mental  picture  of  an  underpaid  schoolmarm  dusting 
blackboards  in  a  little  red  schoolhouse,  with  small 
opportunity  for  advancement. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  facts  of  a  teacher's 
prospects  today. 

If  your  child  has  the  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher, 
there  is  no  special  interest  he  cannot  explore,  no  talent 
he  cannot  develop.^ 


Running  today's  larger  and  better-equipped  schools  is  a 
exacting  job  that  calls  for  top-notch  executive  abilit; 
There  are  many  opportunities  for  teachers,  women  as  we 
as  men,  to  advance  to  administrative  positions  as  depar 
ment  heads,  principals  and  superintendents. 
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s  your  child  interested  in  science?  In 

tics?  An'.'  Musk?  Mechanics?  Publii  n 

\?  I  anguages?  Literature?  rravel?  Oui  ■. 

[em  offers  .1  ( hance  to  make  a  li\  intj 

.my  subjecl  that  appeals, 

I  his  was  broughl  cleai  i\  to  mind  lusi 

s  on  .1  lecture  tour  of  colleges  in  South   America    In 

If  a  dozen  cities  I  found  American  tc 

portant  posts,  reaching  had  given  them  tin 

isl\  curiosities  about  other  counti  ics  and  wa\  s  ol'  life 

uul  to  make  a  good  living  as  the\  did  so. 

On  the  Plight  across  the  Andes  m\  mind  went  hack 
er  a  long  list  of  students  I  had  known  and  the  main 
ors  that  teaching  had  opened  to  them. 

Some  were  holding  jobs  in  Germany.  Some  had 
Japan.  One  adventuresome  young  woman  was  ha\  inn 
hrill'ing  time  in  Alaska.  She  was  all  over  that  booming 
intiercountr) .  <>n  dog-sleds  and  skis,  a  \  ital  put  1  ol  her 
nimunity. 

1  thought  of  the  main  men  and  women  with  marked 
BCUtive  ability  who  had  started  as  elemental)  school 
ichers  and  had  gone  on  to  become  deans  and  princi- 
Is  and  superintendents. 

I  thought  of  other  students  who  had  specialized  in  all 
ids  o\'  fascinating  research,  like  c  ne  girl  who  had 
oSen  to  teach  the  blind.  Out  of  her  classroom  work 
e  developed  an  improvement  of  Braille.  Her  influence 
now  felt  all  over  the  world. 

I  thought  of  countless  others  who  were  exploring  new 
:hniques  in  education  itself,  in  psychological  guidance, 
reading  habits,  in  aptitude  testing      the  list  is  endless. 

I  wondered  how  anyone  could  think  of  teach  ins;  as 
:king  in  opportunity  for  personal  satisfaction,  as  well 
professional  achievement. 

What  does  it  cost  to  train  your  child  to  he  a  teacher? 

Fees  at  state  teachers  colleges  are  low.  four  years  of 
illege  (a  B.  S.  in  Education)  is  enough  to  make  your 
ild  self-supporting.  After  that  the  young  teacher  can 
iv  out  of  his  own  earnings  for  what  additional  school- 
g  his  ambition  prompts  him  to  take.  A  great  advantage 
that  his  career  affords  him  time  to  advance  himself.  If 
:  cannot  take  an  extra  year  in  college  for  his  Master's 
;gree,  he  can  win  it  and  higher  degrees  during  his  free 
immers,  and  so  qualify  for  the  bigger  salaries  of  high 
hool  and  college  posts. 

What  are  your  child's  financial  prospects  as  a  teacher? 

The  person  who  goes  into  teaching  for  money,  only, 
in  the  wrong  business,  though  there  are  financial  prizes 
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flow  :  oiti  child  will  he  a  hupp  \  and  suc- 

cessful 

1 .  1  )oes  he  like  to  si  1 1  ■■  id  teacher  does  not  stand 
still,  lie  has  a  natui  md  scholarship  thai 
make  him  keep  pace  ss  1 1 li  all  aspects  of  oui  chai 

woi  Id,  as  well  as  tho  specialty . 

2.  Is  he  interested  in  o  rlv  in  \  oung 
people.'  If  he  is.  assoi  .ith  the  wo  est  of 
the  young  will  keep  him  I  his  life  loo  mans 
people  go  into  teaching  in  a  negative  way  because  it  is 
the  line  of  least  resistance  for  them  Riesc  become  the 
misfits  who  give  the  least  and  get  the  least,  like  the 
teacher  who  never  married,  "Because  I  loathe  kids,  and 
thev  loathe  me."  It  sour  child  is  strongl)  egocentric, 
teaching  is  not  for  him. 

3.  Is  he  adaptable.'  Does  he  know  how  to  play  on  a 
team?  \  good  teacher  must  be  able  to  work  with  others. 
He  must  have  tact  and  imagination  auk\  a  strong  sense  o\' 
fair  play,  in  order  to  be  useful  to  pupils  from  all  levels  of 
societv  and  to  take  his  own  important  place  in  the  adult 
life  o\'  his  community. 

4.  Hoes  your  child  have  strong  health  and  nerves'.' 
Teaching  is  a  complicated,  demanding  process.  It  takes 
Teat  skill,  concentration  and  self-discipline.  It  is  not  for 
the  physically  or  emotionall)  weak. 


1*    r      1,  ,„ch'i»  uiwK   ind  research.  Shown  here  is  the  one-waj  vision 
Modern  teaching  techniques  are  the  result  of  exhaustive  sl.ici.v  ai 

e>  ^  ■  1 .*    ih.iM..,i U.vi    Wino    tt^.-n  


room  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Universi 


where  student  teachers      without  themselves  being  seen    - 


1  I    1  flic  problems  make  na let)  instructions 

"must"  in  iiiiisI  school*  today.  Il  is  but  one  sm.ill  (i.irl  of 

tin   big  job  ol  educating  children  to  lire  and  y.n>*  in  .111 
mi  ti  asingl)  complex  world. 

5.  II:      oui  1  lild   ;ood  character,  morals  and  manners? 
R  iIxt  that  a  teacher  deals  not  onl)  with  rca 
writing  and  arilhmeti      II  la  idards.   He  tonus 
tastes.  1  le  needs  to  be  am 

person,  himself,  if  he  is  to  Ik  trusted  with  the 
guidance  of  the  young. 

6.  Does  your  child  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  the  fatherhood  ol  God?  Without  these  two  beliefs. 
he  will  miss  the  truest  satisfaction  of  teaching 

good  teacher  has  a  sense  of  "cause"  and  of  service.  It  is 
a  little  more  than  ordinary  public  spirit,  li  is  rather  more 
a  faith  in  human  perfectibility,  lor  instance,  the  Nazis 
were  enormously  effective  teachers,  but  I  would  not  call 
them  qood  teachers— because  the)  lacked  those  two 
faiths. 

If  your  child  has  these  qualifications,  teaching  will 
bring  him  a  comfortable,  secure,  endlessly  interesting 
life,  an  assured  place  in  his  community  and.  best  of  all, 
the  knowledge  that  his  time  on  earth  has  been  turned  to 
useful  account  beyond  the  power  of  an)  man  to  estimate. 

In  the  words  of  Henrv  Adams.  "A  teacher  affects 
eternity.   He  can  never  tell  where  Ins  influence  stops." 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

HOW  TO  HELP  YOUR  CHILD 

PREPARE  FOR  ANY  CAREER 

Whether  your  child  is  a  toddler  or  in  hi*  teens,  you  are 
the  Ac  ystone  to  whatever  career  he  is  to  build.    Your  task 
is  to  inspire,  guide  ami  make  possible.    //;  the  course  < 
building  his  career  many  people  will  make  contributions 
teachers,  researchers,  specialists  oj  many  kinds. 

One  specialist — and  his  training  and  devotion  to 
earn  that  title  for  hin  ur    \'e\\    ) 

It  is  never  too  soon  to  enlist  his  aid — for  he  can  help 
make  sure  that  the  future  you  plan  for  your  child 
will  become  a  reality. 

You'll  find  additional  help  in  the  pamphlet.  "The  Cost 
of  Four  Years  at  College."  Send  for  a  free  copy  at  the 
address  below. 

NEW  YORK  LIFE 
Insurance  Company 

51   Madison   Ave..  Dept.  2-J,  \<  w   York  L0,  N.Y. 

The  .N>h    York  Life  Agent  in  Your  Community  is  a  Good  Mar.    I 


u  1     ;.a  ...as  md  their  behavior  under  various  conditions. 
may  observe  the  reactions  of  children  to  psychological  a  sis  and  me. 

,      w    <,.r  1  i>7/s7  W  Y/>  PRESENTED  TO  HELP  GUIDE  AMERIC  VS  <  111!  I>lir\  TO    I  HI  I  II  II  II  II  RE 
THE  FOURTH  OF  A  SERIES  Oh     iW  ERTISt  ML  >  I-    ' 
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"That  is  my  message." 

"No,"  Anguissh  said. 

"It  is  for  his  peace  and  yours."  Tristram 
said. 

"No.  no.  it  will  not  bring  peace.  I  am  not 
blind,  my  son.  Cornwall  is  not  big  enough  for 
this  marriage  and  you." 

"I  am  the  king's  ambassador,"  Tristram 
said  heavily,  "and  I  am  chosen  to  bring  the 
princess  to  Tintagel,  if  you  allow  it.  After- 
wards." he  said,  "afterwards,  my  lord.  I  — I 
will  go  into— into  Brittany  where  I  was  bred. 
I  will  not  trouble  Isoud's  happiness." 

"God  has  ways  to  try  men."  the  king  said, 
and  sat  down  and  dug  his  hands  into  his  hair. 

"Give  me  an  answer,  my  lord.  I  ask  this  as 
my  reward." 

Anguissh  groaned.  "  I  am  sworn.  Take  her 
to  Mark." 

Tristram  attended  the  high  feast  of  Pente- 
cost at  the  castle.  He  was  received  by  Arthur, 
and  talked  with  Launcelot,  with  his  own  fa- 
ther, and  with  many  brave  men  of  the  Round 
Table.  He  saw  Queen  Guinevere  and  was 
moved  by  her  beauty.  And,  wretched  as  he 
was.  he  felt  himself  happy  to  share  the 
brotherhood  he  had  hoped  for  since  the  days 
when  he  was  a  squire  in  King  HoeTs  court. 
But  he  did  not  remember  clearly  his  day  in 
Camelot  until  later,  when  he  had  a  reason  to 
remember  it.  For  he  was  consumed  with  the 
thought  that  he  was  soon  to  see  Isoud. 

He  told  Dinadan  how  he  had  fulfilled  their 
mission  as  Mark's  ambassadors,  and  how 
Anguissh  would  take  him  into  Ireland  and 
present  the  King  of  Cornwall's  suit  to  his 
barons  and  the  queen.  "But  that  is  only  a 
formality."  he  said,  "because  the  king  has  al- 
ready promised  on  his  sworn  word." 

"Then  what,  Tristram?"  Dinadan  said. 

"Then  I  shall  bring  the  princess  to  Tinta- 
gel." 

Dinadan  was  silent  awhile.  At  last  he  said. 
"Well,  there's  a  promise  kept,  friend.  Shall  I 
go  with  you  and  Gouvernail  and  Anguissh?" 


"No,"  Tristram  said.  "Stay  in  Camelot,  if 
you  want  to  take  part  in  the  holiday  games. 
But  come  back  to  Cornwall  in  time  to  bid  me 
good -by." 

"You  plan  to  return  to  Brittany?" 

"Yes." 

Dinadan  nodded.  "I  suppose  you  must, 
Tristram."  He  took  him  by  the  shoulders. 
"God  strengthen  you.  If  you  want  a  friend  in 
Brittany,  I  know  a  man  who  will  go  with 
you." 

"I'll  not  forget.  Dinadan." 

So  they  parted.  Tristram  made  ready  and 
left  Camelot  with  King  Anguissh  and  Gouv- 
ernail. They  rode  northwest,  across  the  river, 
and  through  the  dark  forests  of  Wales,  an 
kept  the  king's  meeting  with  the  boat  whic 
had  brought  him  to  Britain.  In  this  way, 
after  a  year.  Tristram  sailed  once  more  into 
the  harbor  he  had  seen  first  from  the  little 
ship  of  oxhide  against  whose  thwarts  he  had 
lain  and  harped  a  song  for  the  strangers  on 
the  shore. 

"Well,  Tristram,"  Anguissh  said,  "we 
have  come  home." 

"You  have  come  home,  my  lord." 

"Wait  in  the  boat,"  the  king  said,  "and 
when  I  have  prepared  for  you,  I'll  send  cloth- 
ing, and  arms,  and  a  guard  to  bring  you  to 
the  hall." 

"I  shall  wait." 

"You  are  under  my  protection  now,  and  at 
all  times,  whenever  you  need  me." 

"Thank  you,  my  lord.  And  my  might  is 
yours,  whenever  you  need  me." 

"Tristram,  what  do  you  desire  that  I  can 
give  you?" 

"Nothing,  my  lord." 

"Farewell,  then,"  Anguissh  said,  "and 
may  God  deserve  you." 

Tristram  watched  him  go  up  the  sloping 
ground  above  the  harbor.  The  king's  people, 
the  herdsmen  and  fishers,  saw  him,  and  ran 
out  of  their  huts  and  pressed  around  him, 
kneeling,  touching  his  hands.  As  he  reached 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  Tristram  saw  the  priests 
arrive  and  greet  him,  and  with  them  the  dog. 
Pickpocket,  leaping  as  high  as  his  breast,  and 
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his  house    and    In     land  ol 
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bore  themselves  with  a  courtesy  in 


6  could  find  no  Haw.  But  he  could 
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id  such  of  the  coun- 

ons  as  could  reach  the  court  on  a  short 

bnsemerged  and  conducted  him  within. 

up.  saw  them,  heard  them,  made  his  rc- 

jreeted  them  in  the  name  of  King  Mark, 
le  was  a  prince  and  had  been  bred  to  dts- 
i  his  otlice.   But  all  his  soul  streamed 

from  them  and  ran  to  Isoud  and  knell 
i  her  where  she  stood  with  the  ladies 
d  the  king's  chair. 

,  she  was  beautiful,  straight  and  slender, 
ice  pale,  her  hair  shimmering  in  the 
i  light  like  new  embers!  And  she  was 
ily  as  he  had  never  seen  her.  Though  the 
lad  enriched  her  fairness  and  continued 
race  of  her  body,  though  the  feelings 
id  felt,  whatever  they  were,  had  purged 

her  soft  childhood  and  given  her  the 

of  an  ardent  woman,  he  did  not  see 
s  a  truth  of  time.  He  saw  nothing  ex- 
ler  beauty,  and  that  her  eyes,  looking 
into  his.  told  him  he  was  a  stranger. 
elcome.  Lord  Tristram,"  the  queen 
Because  she  was  a  woman  whose  emo- 
flew  outward  in  hot  words,  she  was  not 
but  flushed,  and  the  sharpness  of  her 
A  with  Anguissh  still  showed  in  her  set 
nd  the  angry  tension  of  her  body.  She 
aid  all  she  had  been  instructed  to  say, 
le  could  not  forbear  some  small  show  of 
.  "I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  in  Ireland 
,  or  ever  again,"  she  added, 
e  are  indebted  to  you,  my  lord,"  Isoud 
"for  your  relief  of  King  Anguissh  at 
lot." 

JS,"  the  queen  said,  "we  are  indebted 
i.  and  we  remember  that." 
:  moment  had  come  when  he  must 

the  formal  recital  of  his  errand.  He 
i  at  Isoud.  praying  to  see  some  sign, 
secret  hope  between  them  which  would. 
aow,  rescue  them,  and  tell  him  it  was 
ile  to  ask  mercy  in  Ireland,  to  be  re- 
1  in  love,  to  stay.  But  she  would  not 
aim,  though  she  no  longer  gave  him 
his  gaze, 
eft  Cornwall  as  the  ambassador  of  my 

King  Mark,"  he  said.  "My  uncle  seeks 
riage  with  the  lady  Isoud,  as  an  honor 


Nothing  is  more  dishonor- 
able than  an  old  man, 
heavy  with  years,  who  has 
no  other  experience  of 
having    lived    long    except 
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to  himself,  an< 
<■  oi  nwall." 

"We  agree   to  thi 
said,  "il  the  queen  and  H 
'"a  barons  are  willing    M\  lad-  > 
the  queen. 

"1    am    will  ii  i  ai(| 

strangled. 

"M\  lady?"  he  asked 

"  I  am  willni:    " 

"\1\  I. ,id 

The  chiel  counsel  baron 
willing,  my  lord,  since   I  ristran 
i,  and  you  have    woi  n." 

"In  the  name  ol  the  Kin 
Tristram  said.  "I  thank  you  " 

So  Ins  mission  was  accomplished   1 1 
to  retire,  and  was  led,  not  to  his  old  ;, 
the  hall  but   lo  a  priest's  cell      \nd  then   he 
was  free  lo  do  whatevei  he  liked  in  Inland. 
-  Ion  i  .is  what  he  liked  was  to  remove  him 
ii  Ii  from  the  sight  of  the  queen  and  Isoud 

There-  were  days  lo  he  gol  through,  si  net 
the  queen  was  determined  lo  send  he  <j 
lei  into  Cornwall  with  a  magnificence  which 
would  shame  Mark's  conn.  While  the  wives 
ol  barons  and  yeomen  were  summoned  lo 

help,  while  work  went  i  the  hall  and  1  he 

king's  shops  h\  daylight  and  In  Ian 
Tristram   walled  on  the  shore  with   Pick- 
pocket, 01'  rode  listlessly  oil  the  louri 

ground. 

lie  made  Ins  appearance  in   the  hall  al 
meat  as  he  was  expected  to  do,  and  was  re- 
ceived   by    the    household    wnh    the    sober 
courtesy  which  seemed  lo  he  agreed  on  among 
them.  The  queen  learned,  as  the  days  passed, 
lo  hear  herself  with  more 
civility    toward    him,    so 
that,  nt  last,  he  seemed  to 
he  al  home  m  the  house  ol 
King    Anguissh.    Almost. 
The  difference  was  that  he 
knew,  and  everybody,  else 
knew,  too,  that  he  was  not 
al  home,  I  le  did  noi  belong 
lo  them,  nor  they  to  him. 
( )ne  evening  his  isolation 
overwhelmed    him.    The 
servants  had  carried  away 
the  food,  and  the  lamp  bowls  were  lit.  and  the 
men  were  preparing  for  the  talk  they  shared 
of  hunting  and  seafaring  and  the  days  when 
they  made  war.  But  before  they  had  settled 
around  the  hearth  a  servant  entered  and  in- 
formed them  that  three  sailors  from  a  French 
boat  anchored  in  the  harbor  had  come  to  the 
hall  and  said  they  were  musicians,  and  asked 
whether  the  king  would  care  to  hear  them 
perform. 

"Yes,"  Anguissh  said.  "Let  them  come  in, 
and  give  them  welcome." 

■  HOUGH  the  sailors  were  dressed  m  the 
leather  breeches  and  short  tunics  of  their 
calling,  they  did  not  seem  In  have  altogether 
the  habit  of  manners.  Tristram  asked  them 
how  they  happened  to  he  musicians  and 
crewmen  at  the  same  time. 

"Because,  my  lord,"  the  leader  said,  "we 
are  willing,  the  same  as  other  men.  to  eat  our 
meals,  and  there  isn't  much  nourishment  in 
this."  He  slapped  his  harp.  "Besides,  wc  see 
the  world.  We  have  sung  all  the  wa\  from 
Byzantium  to  Spain,  and  we  can  give  you 
songs  in  any  tongue  you  like." 

"Do  you  know  any  music  of  Brittany?" 

"Yes  indeed,  my  lord."  He  tuned  his  harp 
and  they  began  to  sing.  Then  voices  were 
mediocre,  but  they  performed  with  spun, 
and  drew  applause.  When  they  were  finished, 
Tristram  called  the  harper  to  him,  and  took 
the  instrument  into  his  hands. 

"Will  you  hear  a  song  from  me?"  he  asked 
Anguissh. 

He  found  his  harmony  and  began  to  play. 
He  chose  a  souk  he  had  taught  Isoud  when 
they  had  sat  m  the  freckled  shade  of  the  ash 
tree.  Ii  was  a  whimsical  song,  lightlj  tender. 
gaining  its  effect  from  a  set  refrain  whose 
meanings  were  changed  by  the  changing 
sense  of  the  verses  preceding  it.  When  he  was 
done  his  hearers  were  silent,  but  it  was  the 
kind  of  silence  Tristram  had  evoked  r> 
sort  of  willingness  among  them  to  believe  the 
unbelievable,  inviting  more.  He  sang  them  a 
war  song  about  a  king  ol  France,  and  an- 
other of  King  Arthur.  And  then  he  returned 
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to  the  haunting,  witty-sad  tune  he  had  first 
played.  //  she  hears  it  she  will  remember,  he 
thought,  and  if  she  remembers  she  will  speak 
with  me. 

The  barons  stirred  from  the  magic  in 
which  he  had  held  them.  The  king  said,  "We 
have  not  heard  such  music  here  for  a  while, 
Tristram." 

He  was  happy  to  have  been  welcome 
among  them,  even  for  the  length  of  a  song. 
So  he  said  good  night,  and  followed  the 
musicians  from  the  hall. 

"Would  you  part  with  your  harp,  friend?" 
he  asked  the  leader. 

"For  what,  my  lord?" 
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"For  this?"  Tristram  held  out  two  gold 
coins. 

The  harper  took  them.  "For  those,  I  would 
part  with  my  brother,  my  lord." 

"Get  yourself  another  instrument,"  Tris- 
tram said  with  a  smile.  "The  world  can't 
spare  a  single  harper." 

"You  make  me  want  to  put  mine  away," 
the  man  said.  "Are  you  from  Brittany?" 

"Yes,  or  from  any  place  you  like," 
Tristram  told  him.  "Thanks,  and  God  go 
with  you,  friend." 

"With  you." 

He  returned  to  the  priest's  cell,  but  he  was 
restless  and  could  not  bear  to  shut  himself 


into  the  black  smother  of  its  windowless 
room.  After  a  while  he  left  it  and  walked 
in  the  direction  of  Isoud's  garden.  He  smelled 
the  fragrance  of  the  hedge  of  thorns,  and  fol- 
lowed it  to  the  gate,  and  went  in,  and  reached 
the  ash  tree. 

"Tristram,"  Isoud  said. 

"Oh,  Isoud!"  She  was  near,  so  that  he 
could  hear  her  soft  breath,  and  he  would 
have  taken  her  into  his  arms.  But  she  held 
him  away. 

"Don't,  Tristram!  I've  done  what  I 
wouldn't  do  before — deceived  my  mother. 
Tristram!" 

"I  have  thought  of  you  every  day " 
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"I  was  followed."  she  said.  "My  worn 
Bragwain,   followed  me."  She  spoke  I 
close  to  his  ear.  "But  if  I  don't  stay  she 
not  tell  them." 

"I  sang  for  you." 

"I  know,   and   I  came.   I  came  to 
you " 

"What?" 

"I  came  to  tell  you,"  she  began  ii 
calmer  voice,  "that  we  must  sail  toget 
into  Cornwall,  and  that  you  must  not— m 
not  sing  any  more,  Tristram." 

"You  came  when  I  sang."  He  took 
hands.  "Isoud " 

But  she  moved  away  from  him.  "I  d< 
know  why  you  chose  this  mission, 
why " 

"I  did  not  choose.  I  was " 

—  or  why  you  must  take  me  into  G 
wall,"  she  went  on,  "but  I  know  this,  Tjj. 
tram.  I  am  going  because  my  father  says 
asked  it  as  your  reward,  and  I  will  not„_ 
him  forsworn.  I  couldn't  if  I  would.  Bt|f 
you  make  it  hard  for  me,  I  shall— I  shall  — 

"Wait,"  he  said.  "I  would  have ' 

"I  shall  drown  myself,"  she  said.  "Gc 
by,  Tristram.  This  is  the  last  time." 

"Isoud!  Kiss  me  good-by!" 

"No." 

"Yes." 

She  was  running.  He  stumbled  after 
and  caught  her,  and  kissed  her. 

She  clung  to  him,  but  when  he  let  heho 
she  said,  "I  shall  never  forgive  you,  1,-,- 
tram." 

I  he  ship  the  king  gave  them  had  beenl- 
tered  for  Isoud's  comfort.  Aft  of  the  mast  ,o 
benches  had  been  decked  over,  and  alie 
pavilion  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  its  ,e 
pieces  could  be  rolled  up  in  the  daytime,  d 
dropped  at  night.  By  her  own  choice  Is  id 
took  only  one  woman  with  her,  her  ly 
Bragwain,  under  whose  governance  she 
been  placed  when  she  was  a  child. 

They  left  Ireland  on  a  day  when  the 
turned  in  the  morning.  The  king  and  quii 
rode  down  to  the  harbor,  as  well  asj 
officers  of  the  house,  and  a  crowd  of  lac 
Many  children,  and  all  the  priests,  and  s 
ants  who  made  no  attempt  to  hide  t 
tears,  gathered  to  wave  them  away  and 
farewells  as  long  as  their  voices  could 
heard.  Isoud  stood  at  the  gunwale,  proud 
queenly,  waving  back  as  the  shore  of 
homeland  diminished.  Bragwain  wept . 
the  princess  did  not. 

The  boat  came  into  the  wind.  Trist  n 
heard  over  the  chant  of  the  oarsmen  the 
of  the  church  ringing  the  hour.  With  the 
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echoing  softly  across  the  water  he  trieco 
pray  for  her,  and  for  himself,  too,  ant 
ask  God  to  shorten  their  journey  and  ,/e 
them  a  speedy  parting.  But  his  prayer 
empty  of  meaning. 

Sea  gulls  followed  them  out  of  the  har 
flying  along  at  the  height  of  the  mast  in'ie 
stupid,  sedate  way  of  their  kind.  Shoultie 
speak  with  her?  She  had  said  he  must  it 
trouble  her,  but  surely,  if  they  were  to  spd 
the  days  together  in  anything  like  enh- 
ance, they  could  not  behave  as  though  th 
was  alone  in  the  boat.  Besides,  he  longeijo 
stand  by  her,  to  see  her  hair  blowing,  andre 
sun  on  her  smooth  cheek. 

"Isoud." 

"My  lord?" 

"Let  me  be  Tristram  for  a  few  days  mo 
he  said.  "Are  you  afraid  to  call  me  Tristrai 

"No." 

"Or  Tramtris  if  you  would  rather.  I  s 
happy  when  I  was  Tramtris." 

"I  wish  to  go  to  the  pavilion,"  she  s  1 

"Shall  I  go  with  you  and  roll  up  the  side  " 

"A  sailor  will  do  that,  my — Tristra  i 

He  would  have  helped  her  over  t 
benches,  but  she  moved  quickly  before  1  E 
She  sat  down  on  the  couch  which  d 
been  placed  for  her;  Tristram  sat  on  u 
boards  near  her.  He  spoke  of  the  coast  »! 
Brittany,  and  told  her  of  the  rocks  stan(  - 
offshore  as  big  as  castles.  He  described  t 
sailors  who  came  into  the  ports  of  Britt;  ' 
and  their  outlandish  manners,  and  the  foi  > 
they  made  to  rob  men  abroad  near  the  hai  >r 
at  night  and  their  gift  for  drunkenness.  6 
won  smiles  from  her,  and  then  laughter,  a 
at  last  talk 
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The  talk  was  wondei  ful    I  hi  .  w<  1 1 
ltd  with  so  much  they  could  not  speak 
it  they  found  a  son  <>i  hidden  ea  te  in 
oring  i'»'"    thoughts  with  the  hui 
lining  they  were  able  togivi  to  indiffereni 
ngs.  The  daj    passed  bettei    than  they 
lamed  it  could,  and  when  the  sun  was  i  id 
',  cut  in  two,  on  the  western  water,  and 
jg,  moving  trails  of  gold  and  purple  and 
irlct  lay  on  the  sea,  thej  looked  into  each 
id 's  eyes  almost  as  fi  tends.  Aftei   thej 
(l  eaten,  thej  would  have  begun  ai  ain,  but 
Idenly  they  were  hollow  and  cold  and  lull 
despair. 

\iiii  a  silence  Isoud  said.  "Tell  me  about 
nt',  Mark." 

"lie  is  handsome,"  Tristram  said. 
"Young?" 

"Youi  father  knows  him,"  Tristram  said, 
[c  has  told  you,  hasn't  he?" 
'1  want  to  hi  ai  you  tell  me.  Is  he  young?' 
"  Isoud!" 

'Tell  me,"  she  said.  "Mow  old  is  King 
irk?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

'I  know."  she  said.  "He  is  forty.   He  is 
ler  than  ins  lather.  Why  wouldn't  you  tell 
he  was  old.   Tristram?" 
'I  don't  want  to  talk  of  him." 
'Why?" 

Tristram   scrambled    to   his   feet.    "Goo< 
;ht,  Isoud." 
'Tristram! " 
'What  is  it?" 
1  shall  like  King  Mark." 

E  sprang  oil  the  deck  of  the  pavilion.  an< 

nt  forward.  Gouvernail  was  lying  under 

■  gunwale  already  wrapped  in  his  cloak.  / 

i//  play  my  hur/>.  Tristram  thought,  and 

nish  Int.  I  will  punish  her!  He  sank  down 

mbling. 

In  the  morning  she  asked  him  how  he  had 

pt. 

'As  well  as  a  person  ever  sleeps  on  a  lx>at, 

appose."  he  said. 

'I  didn't   sleep.  Tristram.   I   was  sorry  I 

1  been  cruel,  and  I  wished  to  tell  you  so." 

'You  weren't  cruel.  Isoud." 

'I  don't  know  why,"  she  said,  "hut  I  feel 

jry  because  you  slept  and  I  didn't." 

'I  didn't  sleep  either.  I  followed  our  course 

truestars,  and  wondered  whether  you  could 

d  the  sky,  and  I  thought  I  would  like  to 

>w  you.  if  you  couldn't." 

she  gave  him  an  uncertain  smile.  "Let  us 

friends  today.  Tristram." 

3ut  they  were  restless.  The  boat  confined 

■m.  and  the  presence  of  Gouvernail  and 

agwain  robbed  them  of  the  dear  intimacy 

ich,  though  they  had  sworn  in  a  moment 

BXtreme  purpose  to  avoid  it.  they  desired. 

d  now  they  could   not   speak    together 

hout  reminding  each  other  of  this  or  that 

tnent  of  their  wretchedness.  When  the  sun 

;sed  midday  Isoud  retired  to  the  pavilion 

i  ordered  the  curtains  closed. 

The  sea  was  flat  and  oily  with  heat.  The 

1  hung  slack,  so  that  all  the  oarsmen  were 

their  blades,  pulling  to  a  grunted  rhythm. 

ey  were  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  the 

eat  ran  down  their  backs.  Tristram  sought 

uvernail. 

'If  the   wind  doesn't    freshen   we   won't 

ch  Tintagel  tomorrow,"  he  said. 

'It  will  freshen." 

'You  know  everything."  Tristram  said. 

low  can  you  be  sure  it  will  freshen?" 

'Look  at  the  west,"  Gouvernail  said.  "You 

l  see  for  yourself.  It  will  probably  rain  bv 

5k." 

"I've  never  been  this  hot." 

rhe  squire  said,  "I'm  afraid  the  princess 

fers  in  the  closed  pavilion." 

Tristram   was  already   troubled   by   the 

night  of  Isoud  under  the  baking  curtains. 

ubled   because   she   had   gone   there   to 

ape  him.  and  all  the  nearing  unhappiness 

Cornwall.  Light  shadows  had  lain  under 

'  eyes.  Had  the  sea  given  her  a  sickness  to 

;pen  her  misery? 

He  called  her.  "Isoud." 

"What  is  it.  Tristram?" 

"Are  you  ill?" 

"Wait,"  she  said,  "I'll  come  out."  In  a  mo- 

:nt   she  pushed  aside  the  curtains  and 

pped  down  into  the  boat.  "Bragwain  is 

eep,"  she  said.  "It  is  cooler,  isn't  it?" 
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"Oh,"  she    ..ii. I      I  tloi 
while  we  ai. 

"I  onii    In  re,    I  owl 


"All 
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side,  and  k-aned  on  then 
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""'"Is      '  ''  ii  hidden  in  hei  
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"In  the  oxhide  chest,  the  one  bound  with 
e." 

He  moved  toward  the  pavilion,  and  softly 
lifted  the  curtain.  He  could  discern  Bragwain 
lying  on  her  couch,  asleep.  The  chest  stood  at 
i  he  loot  of  her  couch.  He  crept  toward  it  and 
raised  the  lid.  Pressing  the  fresh  linens,  he 
felt  the  shape  of  the  flacket,  and  reached 
among  the  folded  garments,  and  found  it. 
He  rose  as  quietly  as  a  shade,  and  stepped 
backward  and  pushed  clear  of  the  curtains. 

The  flacket  was  small,  all  bright  gold, 
around  its  narrowing  throat  two  ribbon  lac- 
ings of  enamel,  blue  and  green.  He  earned  it 
to  Isoud. 


"It  is  a  beautiful  flacket.  It  must  hold 
something  precious.  Are  you  sure  it  is  wine?  " 

"Yes,  yes.''  she  said.  "Let  us  hurry,  before 
Bragwain  wakes  and  finds  we  have  taken  it." 
She  drew  the  stopper.  "Drink  first,  Tris- 
tram." 

"1*11  drink  first  because,  if  it  isn't  wine.  I 
shall   know."  He  raised  the  golden  vessel. 

"Is  it  wine?"  she  demanded. 

He  did  not  answer,  savoring  a  flavor  so 
delicate  yet  so  heady  it  seemed  to  reach  his 
heart  and  blow  upon  it.  like  cool  air. 

She  seized  his  arm.  "Is  it  wine,  Tristram? 
Give  it  to  me  !  " 

"It  is  wine,  but " 


Isoud  drank.  "Oh,  isn't  it  fresh  and  soft! 
Oh,  Tristram,  wasn't  I  lucky  to  think  of  it !  " 

"Shall  I  put  the  flacket  back?" 

"No,  keep  it.  I  give  it  to  you  to  remember 
today." 

The  wine,  or  the  fact  that  they  had  con- 
spired to  drink  it,  restored  their  spirits  and 
cleansed  them  of  the  fit  fulness  which  had 
made  them  worry  and  pry  at  each  other's 
peace  of  mind.  For  a  little  space  the  shadow 
of  Tintagel  cliff  was  lifted  from  their  future. 

"Sing  for  me,"  Isoud  said. 

"I'll  play  the  harp,  and  you  sing." 

"No.  I  want  to  hear  the  song  about  King 
Arthur,  the  one  you  sang  for  my  father." 
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"Did  you  know  I  saw  King  Arthur  j 
spoke  with  him  when  I  was  in  Camelot 

' '  What  is  he  like  ?  Is  he  strong  and  young 

"He  is  strong  and  serious,  but  he  is  t 
young,"  Tristram  said,  remembering 
king  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  seen  him  an  h(  • 
before,  and  the  Round  Table  brotherho 
and  all  the  glory  of  Camelot.  He  told  hei 
the  day  he  had  spent,  and  how  he  fouj, 
Palamides  for  the  second  time,  and  wounc 
him,  and  how  he  had  stood  before  Arth 
and  how  Arthur  had  risen  and  said,  "W 
done,  Tristram,"  and  how  he  rode  to  thee 
tie  and  saw  the  knights  and  of  how  he  1 
seen  his  own  father,  King  Meliodas. 

"And  was  King  Meliodas  proud  that  ;  i 
had  won  against  Palamides?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know." 

"If  I  had  been  your  father,"  Isoud  s; 
"I  would  have  taken  you  by  the  should 
the  way  my  father  does  a  man  he  is  proud 
and  I  would  have  cried  before  them  all,  "I  < 
is  my  son.'" 

"King   Meliodas  and   I   are  strangei 
Tristram  said.  "  When  we  saw  each  otto  1 
was  surprised — and  I'm  sure  he  was  tot- 
to  realize  we  are  of  one  blood." 

"Let  us  not  talk  of  him,  then,"  Isoud  st: 
"Bring  your  harp,  and  sing  me  the  s£» 
about  King  Arthur." 

"Look,  Isoud."  Tristram  pointed  to 
west.  "Gouvernail  was  wrong.  This  will  lj 
clear  evening." 

"Is  it  our  last?" 

"Yes." 

"Sing  now,  Tristram." 


1 


free.  "Don't  m; ; 
I  drank  it.  What1! 


ristram  took  his  harp,  and  tightened  e 
strings,  and  began  to  sing  the  song  Isoud  1  1 
asked.  The  sun  was  low,  its  light  lying  aim  t 
level  on  the  western  sea.  and  falling  uj  i 
'soud,  too,  in  warm  gold.  The  last  eveni. . 
But  it  could  not  be  the  last  for  them,  unlesl 
were  also  the  last  evening  of  the  world.  1 1 
could  be  that!  If  this  twilight  would  ne-' 
dim  into  night,  if  the  ship  might  ride    ; 
ing  swells  forever,  if  Isoud  were  his!  T  - 
tram  changed  the  chords  at  the  end  of 
song  toward  the  harmony  of  the  melody 
had  taught  her  under  the  ash  tree.  He  s 
her  turn  her  head,  look  at  him,  lips  part 
And  then  behind  her  he  saw  the  curtain; 
the    pavilion    thrust    violently    aside,    ;'l 
Bragwain  appear,  all  disordered. 

" Isoud ! "  she  cried.  "My  lady ! " 

Isoud  sprang  up.  "What  ails  you,  Br - 
wain?" 

"  The  flacket  is  gone ! " 

"I  know.  I  took  it." 

The  woman  clutched  her  by  the  elbo  . 
"Did  you  drink?" 

Isoud  pulled  herself 
such  a  noise,  Bragwain, 
it?" 

"  I  took  it,"  Tristram  said.  "  We  drank 
wine  together.  You  will  not  be  blamed,  Br 
wain.  The  flacket  is  safe." 

"The  flacket!  The  flacket  is  nothini 
The  woman  moaned  and  hugged  her  bo> 
"It  was  the  wine!" 

"What  about  the  wine?  "  Tristram  said 

"The   queen   will   have   me   disgracec 
Bragwain  was  gray  with  fright.   "Oh. 
lord,  the  wine  was  a  philter ! " 

"A  philter!  Poisoned?" 

"No,  no,  not  poisoned.  The  queen  mc 
cined  it  with  her  own  hands.  She  made  it 
Isoud  to  drink  with  King  Mark  on  their  wi 
ding  night." 

"A  love  philter,"  Tristram  breathed,  " 
all  that  is  unholy!  But  these  old  thin 
these  spells,  they  aren't  — 

"You  don't  believe  it?"  Isoud  asked. 

A  will  to  believe  rushed  through  him.  If  1 
wine  truly  owned  some  unnatural  power ' 
yond  resistance  it  would  free  him,  free  th 
both,  from  the  suffocating  prison  of  th 
consciences.  He  stood  before  her  rememb 
ing  what  he  had  sworn  to  do,  remember 
as  well  that  though  he  loved  her  more  tr 
any  trifling  philter  could  enforce,  she  r 
never  said  she  loved  him.  He  must  choose 

" Do  you  believe? "  she  said. 

"! » 

"Tell  me,  Tristram."  A  felicity  had  taf 
her,  clearer  than  the  westering  light  glow 
upon  her  beauty.  She  was  all  one  radian 
one  grace,  one  high,  assenting  faith. 
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k>  you  believe  this  philter  is  <  Jod's  will, 

?"  Tristram  said. 

believe  il  is  too  late  to  wonder  what 

is  too  lati  ,"  Bragwain  obbed 
Ki  \imi  love  me-.  I  oud 

IS  " 

i  fore  today?" 

nice  the  firsl  daj  in  Ireland." 

inwain  rose  and.  blinded  with   tears, 

■  nil  toward  the  pavilion.  "<  .. n 
'■■     he    was   crj  mi'.. 
ini\  them!" 


;■  night  did  not  cleai 

ristram    thought    it 

\  warm,  wel  w  ind 

d  nasi  winch  was  loo 
o  settle  on  the  water 
t,  Hui  a  muffled  the 
;hi    and    created    a 

as  dense  and  opprcs- 

is  a  cave.  Tristram 
idei  the  gunwale  and 
ed  to  the  sail  strain- 
its  lines,  and  lo  the  regular  thrust  of 
us  drivinn  llu-  ship  into  Cornwall.  Be- 
the  w  nul  was  favorable  only  four  crew- 
vere  rowing,  and  il  i  he  breeze  strength 
even   they   would   he  allowed   lo  sleep 


If  happiness  wero  really 
attainable  through  the  doc- 
trine of  everyone  for  him- 
self, the  whole  world  would 
at  once  become  a  very 
happy  place. 
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il  can  ii 

He  could    ii 

"Wa 

"  \\  hal 

I  haul        IhiI     I  in 

oi    the    -,...n, i    and 
d.ii  I  i 

"  Ii     is    hard    d 
aftci  what   I '. i  i  '.'..mi  iold 
US."  I  he  si  1 1 1 1 1 1     aid     "  \nd 
1  have  prayed  this  heathen  hu 
pluliei  wouldn't  weigh  wil  h 

■  thinks  ii  is  too  lah 
ers." 

"  Bragwain  is  a  ladj  who  does  not  have  to 
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Soaping"dulls  hair. 
1 1  \L()  glorifies  il  ! 


■hearkened  to  the  sounds  of  the  ship     decide  what  musl  be  done,"  Ciouvcrnail  said 


mi'  through  the  heavy  night  he  thought 

■oarsmen  and  how  they  were  moving 

ind  Isoud  upon  a  future  to  which  they 

indifferent 

I    whatever    thoughts    he    stalled,    his 

returned  to  the  golden  llacket  and  the 

which   Bragwain  believed,  and  Isoud. 

,as  a  spell  to  lie  him  and  the  Princess  of 

id  together  forever. 

ion  or  no  potion,  tomorrow  or  no  to- 

)W,  Isoud  loved  and  desired  him  as  he 


"  I  supposed  you  weie  awake  making  a  plan. 
What  w  ill  vi iii  i Ii 
"Take  the  princess  into  Britlanj  with  rne 

ll  she  will  go  " 

"And  ask  Kinj  I  loel  to  re<  eivi 

"Who  else:1"  Tristram  said  "1  am  wel 
come  wilh  King  I  loel." 

"  Yes,  he  wi  iuld  receive  you,"  <  louvi  i  nail 
said  slowly. 

"He  would  receive  me.  But  what?  You 
have  a  'but'  in  your  thoughts,  (louvernail 
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Yes,  "soaping"  your  hair 
with  even  finest  liquid  or  cream  shampoos 
hides  its  natural  lustre  with  dulling  soap  film. 

Halo — made  with  a  special  ingredient — contains  no 
soap  or  sticks  oils  to  dull  your  hair.  Halo  reveals 

shimmering  highlights  .  .  .  leaves  your  hair  \ 

soft,  fragrant,  marvelously  manageable!  No 


special  rinses  needed.  Scientific 


g '_         A 


prove  Halo  does  not  dry . . .  does  not  irritate!     jS 


Halo  glorifies  your  hair 

with  your  very  first  shampoo! 
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heat  until  the  Kraft  De  Luxe 
Slices  melt.  Serve  hot. 


Protect  the  remaining  Kraft 
De  Luxe  Slices  by  pressing 
the  wrapper  around  them 
snugly.  They'll  keep  fresh  for 
another  cheese  treat.  Krafl 
De  Luxe  Slices  are  extra  good 
'"keepers"  because  their 
surfaces  have  never  been 
"n  ugiied  up"  with  a  knife. 


"Nothing  that  hasn't  already  been  in 
your  thoughts,  Tristram." 

"You  believe  my  uncle  will  follow  us  and 
make  war  against  Hoel." 

"King  Anguissh  will  follow  you  as  well." 

"  I  believe  it  too,"  Tristram  said.  "  I  know 
I  can't  ask  Hoel  to  receive  us  unless  I  am 
willing  to  raise  a  war  against  him.  And  I 
cannot  take  Isoud  into  Lyonnesse,  even  if  I 
were  welcome  there,  for  the  same  reason.  I 
cannot  send  her  back  to  Ireland  without 
shaming  her,  and  shaming  Mark,  and  sham- 
ing my  own  knighthood."  He  clenched  his 
hands  and  pressed  the  knuckles  together.  "  I 
know.  But  in  the  dark,  for  a  moment,  I  gave 
myself  a  little  ease  imagining  that  some  land 
in  the  world  would  trust  us  and  take  us  in." 

"Oh,  Tristram!" 

"Unless  we  die  on  the  sea."  he  said,  "it 
must  be  fought  out  somewhere.  And  so  it 
had  better  be  fought  out  in  Cornwall." 

"How  can  it  be  fought  out?"  said  Gouv- 
ernail. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do.  Tell  me 
what  you  would  do  if  you  were  Tristram." 

"I  suppose  I  would  do  less  than  Tris- 
tram," Gouvernail  said.  "I  suppose  I  would 
take  the  princess  to  King  Mark,  and  then  go 
to  Brittany  alone." 

"The  princess  does  not  love  you." 

"That  is  true,  Tristram,  and  if  she  did  I 
would  be  a  different  man.  But  you  have  only 
one  life,  my  dear  lord,  and  you  can  lose  it 
between  dark  and  daylight.  And  then  it 
won't  matter  that  a  princess  loves  you." 

Tristram  was  silent,  touching  for  one  ter- 
ribly clear  moment  the  coldness  of  death. 

Gouvernail  let  the  silence  run  on  as  they 
stood  together  in  the  smothering  dark. 
He  understood  that  his  lord  was,  at  least  for 
the  present,  beyond  appeal.  The  time  for 
reason  might  come.  It  had  not  come  tonight. 
"I  think  I'll  go  back  and  lie  down  again," 
he  said.  "God  keep  you,  Tristram." 

"And  you,  brother."  Tristram  put  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and  held  him  a  moment. 

He  was  moved  by  his  squire's  entreaty.  He 
thought  of  death,  trying  to  accept  the  fact 
that  it  could  be  the  payment  of  his  love  for 
Isoud.  But  because  he  had  met  death  boldly, 
and  escaped  it,  he  was  not  able  to  believe  it 
could  take  him. 

He  was  pledged  as  a  true  knight  to  bring 
Isoud  to  Cornwall,  to  yield  her  to  Mark,  and 
to  go  into  Brittany.  He  had  two  simple 
choices:  to  keep  his  word,  or  to  break  it. 
How  was  he  to  answer  himself  on  these? 

Needing  God's  help,  he  tried  to  pray,  even 
drew  his  dagger  and  held  its  hilt  as  he  might 
cling  to  the  cross.  God,  I  desire  lo  be  a  good 
knight,  and  uphold  my  sworn  promise,  but  — 


LADIES'    HOME   JOUR 

Oh,  God,  I  love  Isoud  and  she  loves  me, 
we  have  not  schemed  to  lie  to  King  Angu 
and  to  cheat  King  Mark,  but 

Could  You  not  give  us  our  happiness:  t 
You  can't,  if  You  will  not,  then  strengthen 
but  — 

He  pressed  the  dagger  hilt  to  his  foreh 
and  felt  its  cold  metal  like  a  wound. 

//  /  may  speak  with  her  once  more  alom 
night,  then  tomorrow  I  shall  bring  her  to  C< 
wall,  and  find  a  ship  to  Brittany. 

The  resolve  taken,  he  put  his  dagger  aw 
He  became  aware  that  the  wind  had 
creased,   and   that   the   boat   was  runr 
swiftly,  pitching  a  little  in  the  swells.  Sp 
was  blowing,  torn  from  the  crests  of  wa 
he  could  not  see.  As  he  stood  by  the  ship's: 
he  felt  a  change  in  the  rhythm  of  their  pi 
ress,  and  realized  the  diminished  crew   j 
shipped  its  oars.  That  meant  the  wind 
heavy  enough  in  the  sail  to  carry  them,    j 
that  the  sailors  would  roll  themselves  in  tl 
blankets  and  snatch  what  sleep  they  cc 
under  their  benches.  The  course  would 
left  to  the  helmsman. 


r  erhaps  this  wind  was  an  answer  to 
prayer  to  see  Isoud  once  more  alone. 

He  waited,  giving  the  oarsmen  time  \a\. 
asleep.  He  knew  the  black  night  would  conn] 
him  from  the  helmsman.  He  stole  aft,  slipf 
over  the  benches  with  a  cat's  caution 
reached  the  pavilion  and  knelt  by  the  curl 
behind  which  he  knew  Isoud's  couch  to 

He  listened,  hoping  to  hear  a  sound  wl 
would  tell  him  she  was  awake.  The  thou 
of  her  so  near,  so  soft  with  sleep,  thickei 
the  breath  in  his  throat.  He  whispered 
name.  "Isoud!" 

He  waited  in  a  silence  made  heavy  by 
loud  drum  of  his  heart.  She  had  not  he; 
Or  she  had  heard,  and  not  answered. 

He  felt  her  touch  the  curtain.  He  presi 
his  hand  to  hers.  "  Isoud !  Come  out ! " 

She  withdrew  her  hand.  He  felt  the  curt 
stir  and  part. 

"Where  are  you?"  she  whispered 

He  caught  her  hand  and  drew  her  dc 
onto  the  deck,  "I  was  afraid  you  woulc  I 
come  to  me,  Isoud." 

"  Why  were  you  afraid  ? " 

"Because  of  tomorrow." 


f 


This  is  tonight."  'V 

"We  have  only  tonight."  He  took  her  i 
his  arms.  "I've  been  praying,"  he  said, 
lips  against  her  cheek,  "to  be  strong  eno 
to  leave  you  tomorrow." 

"You  must  never  leave  me,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  sworn." 

"That   is  past."   She   folded  her  hat 
around  his  and  lifted  it  to  her  mouth 
whispered  against  it  as  he  had  whispfljit'1 


FAIR  LIGHT  LOVE 


BY   JEAN   TODD   FREEMAN 


You  arc  the  gu>  one.  the 
ready-for-plaj  one. 

Bringing  me  laughter  without 
half  trying; 

You  arc  the  fair  one,  the 
sweet  fresh-air  one. 

Sin-ling  of  seas  and  a  light 
sail  flying! 

So  lake  mj   hand  and  lead  me 
away 

To  the  springtime  hill  at  the 
crest  of  daj 

And  saj   that  you  love  me 
over  and  over  .  .  . 

Oh,  make  me  forget  the  dark- 
eyed  lover. 

For  he  is  coming  to  touch  my 

wrist 
And  turn  me  sick  for  the  fire  I 

have  missed. 


Coming  In  hurl  me  soon, 
soon . 

Fair  light  loved  one.  let  us  run 
Straight  up  the  hill  in  the 

healing  sun ! 
Frantic  with  flowers,  giddy 

with  grass. 
Say  that  this  dread  of  night 

will  pass. 
Say  there  is  strength  in  the 

sweep  of  a  sail.  .  .  . 

Oh,  I  am  sick  for  love. 
Oh,  I  am  pale! 

For  he  is  coming  to  touch  my 

hand 
And  turn  me  weak  for  his  cold 

command. 
Walking  in  darkness,  in  careful 

art, 


Walking  in  darkness,  under  the       To  touch  my  tvrist  and  break 
moon,  my  heart. 
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'he  "Minute  Minder  Man"  is  that 
narkable  little  timing  device  made  by 
:  folks  at  Lux  and  installed  in  millions 
home  appliances  to  help  every  woman 
:  and  feel  like  a  Queen    .  . 

hile  you  relax  or  go  about  other 
ties,  it  automatically  times  the  food  on 
jr  stove,  the  toast  in  your  toaster,  the 
thes  in  your  washer  and  dryer.  No 
>nder  so  many  women  love  the 
linute  Minder  Man" — he's  the  perfect 
vant  to  millions!  Look  for  the  Minute 
nder  in  America's  better  cooking 
chances,  washers,  dryers  and  toasters. 


x  is  equally  famous  for 
its  fine  line  of  alarm 
nd  novelty  clocks 

and  the  portable 
,ux  Minute  Minder  — 
good  stores  everywhere 


YOUR   REMINDER  LINE 


(  ClOCK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC.    •   WATERBURY.  CONNECTICUT 


vmi  now 


the  pill 


Iiii  c  heck,  "Nothin 

, 

in-  " 
" '  did 

tm   ii  ha 

l  Ii  i  liaii    iinlxiuiul    I  ind,  ii 

i  nihil  " 
"When  I 

"<  Hi,  I  lovi 

"  I  ovc  me  now." 

"1  do  lovi 

"  I 

"Here?" 

She  kissed  him,  I  [e  could 
hei  ilnu.il ,  .ill  hi 
warm,  so  lush  '  "  I  havi 
before,  Ti  isl  ram." 

"  Nevei  kiss  anyone  bul  me." 

"  I  shall  nevei  Ii 

"  Tomorrow 

"But  il  is  tonight."  She  spoke  with  her 
soft  mouth  upon  his.  "\V<  <  lod  to 

marry  us  tonighl  ." 

"  I  low  can  we  ask  God  to 

"I  shall  ask  Him."  She  moved  away  from 
him.  "Take  my  hand,  Ti  i 
whispered  into  the  blowing  air,  "look  on  us. 
Tristram  and  Isoud,  and  bless  oui  n  a 
Aiiicn.  Now  we  are  mai  ried,  Tristrai 
« 

In  this  way  their  faith  was  made.  Then  wed- 
ding bed  was  the  bare  deck,  their  cover  the 
wind  hastening  them  to  Cornwall.  When 
they  had  loved,  and  slept  a  little,  and  turned 
In  each  other  with  proud  joy,  when  they  had 
kissed  again,  and  whispered  promises,  and 
vowed  never  to  leave  each  othei  as  Ionia  as 
life  lasted.  Tristram  said.  "It  will  be  morn- 
ing soon." 

"How  can  you  lie  wise  enough  in  this 
blackness."  she  said,  "to  know  when  it  will 
be  morning?" 

"I  can  smell  morning  air  in  the  wind.  I 
must  leave  you  before  the  oarsmen  waken." 

"Wait  a  little,"  she  said. 

"Isoud."  he  said,  "come  with  me  into 
Brittany." 

"  I  can't." 

"Why?" 

"You  know  why  because  it  will  make  a 
war." 

"There  is  no  land  where  we  can  go  with- 
out war.  Hut  we  must  go  to  some  land." 

"Cornwall,"  she  said. 

"  I  will  not  give  you  to  Mark." 

"Hush."  she  said,  "my  Tristram.  I  have 
never  seen  Mark,  and  I  shall  never  love  him. 
But  we  must  keep  peace  between  our  two 
countries.  My  dear  lord,"  she  said,  "if  we 
could  have  done  anything  in  the  world  but 
litis,  we  would  have.  It  must  be  this,  or  it 
must  be  nothing.  And  I  could  not  live  it"  it 
were  nothing."  She  put  her  head  on  hisbreasl 
and  stretched  her  arm  across  his  bod) . 

Tristram  lay  beside  her.  knowing  that  in 
another  moment  he  must  leave  her,  knowing, 
too,  that  she  was  right,  thai  nowhere  in  the 
world  was  a  hall,  a  cottage,  even  a  cave  in  the 
forest  which  would  shelter  them  deeph 
enough  to  protect  them.  He  thought  one 
last  hopeless  time  of  Brittany,  wringing  his 
brain  to  see  a  shift  he  had  overlooked,  some 
frail,  final  chance  that  the)  could  claim 
I  loci's  friendship  without  destroyin 
Not  Brittany,  not  anywhere. 

"When  we  feel  we  can't  bear  our  lives," 
Isoud  said,  "we  must  remember  each  other, 
Tristram.  Promise  me  you  will  remember." 

"Forever."  he  said. 

"Kiss  me  good-by." 

"Good-by,  my  lovel)  Isoud." 

"It  is  only  for  a  little  while,"  she  com- 
forted him. 

He  waited  until  she  was  safely  within  the 
pavilion,  then  he  returned   to   the   forward 
part  of  the  ship.  He  could  not  guess  « 
Gouvernail  slept,  or  «  een  or 

surmised  his  absence.  But  hi  »1  think 

of  Gouvern; 

and  that  she  was  his.  even  i  ly  and 

with  peril. 

I  To  hi  Co; 
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You.  cant  teat  coffee 
made  THIS  way 


Morning,  noon  or  night,  you  get  more  flavor 
per  pound  from  freshly  prepared  drip  or  perco- 
lator coffee,  with  its  tantalizing  aroma.  And  for 
delirious  perfection  EVERY  TIME,  a  Wear- 
Ever  College- Educated  Coffee-maker  is  your 
answer. 

All  Wear-Ever  Coffee-makers  are  designed  ac- 
cording to  certain  scientific  principles  discovered 
by  a  well-known  university  after  extensive  re- 
search. A  Wear-Ever  Perk  or  Drip  is  your  as- 
surance of  coffee  flavor  that  can't  be  beat. 


PERKS 
6-eup  $3. SO' 

8-cup $3.75* 

Also  2,  4,  12  and  16-cup. 

DRIPS 
6-cup $4. 23" 

8-cup $4.50" 

Also  2,  4  and  12-cup. 

'WeiVrn  pricei  dightly  higher 


Friendly  to  Flavor 

WEAR'EVE 

Aluminum  Coffee  Makers 

See  WEAR-EVER  on  the  ALCOA  Television  Program,  "SEE  IT  NOW,"  with  Edward  R.  Murrowj 
—  CBS-TV  Network  Every  Week 

rACuco 

THE    ALUMINUM    COOKING    UTENSIL    CO.,    INC.,    DEPT.    1809.    NEW    KENSINGTON,    PA. 


LADIES'    HOME   JOURNAl 


without  fillim 


he  modern  woman  owes  a  lot  to  today's  good 
sense  in  diet.  She  eats  light,  drinks  light, 
and  keeps  her  youthful  figure  longer.  She  looks 
better,  feels  better.  Men  like  her  better. 
And  so  docs  her  insurance  company. 

For  her,  today's  Pepsi-Cola  is  refreshment 
made  to  order.  For  Pepsi  has  kept  in  step 
with  sensible  changes  in  modern  taste. 

Dry,  never  too  sweet,  reduced  in  calories, 
it  goes  with  all  the  wholesome  ways  of  living 
that  help  make  her  what  she  is. 

Enjoy  Pepsi-Cola  whenever  you  want  re- 
freshment— in  the  familiar  economy  bottle 
tljat  serves  two  people,  or  the  smaller, 
single-drink  size,  just  right  for  one. 

It's  the  modern,  the  light 
refreshment — refreshes  without 
filling.  That's  why  today  Pepsi-Cola 
is  more  popular  than  ever. 


Pepsi- Cola 


Oysters  are  back— and  wliat  is.better  than  oyster-and-crab  Mornay  with  stuffed  tomatoes  and  rolls  on  the  side?  Zabaglione  with  peaches  and  raspberries  is  a  memnm 

conversation,     piece 
c  e  r  i  o  e  c 


SEPTEMBER  is  here  with  a  nice  big  R  in  its  name,  so  oysters  are  avail- 
able—so  let's  do  something  about  it.  The  something  1  have  in  mind  will 
be  oyster-and-crab  Mornay.  Bui  first  things  first.  We'll  -tart  our  , firmer  with 
two  appetizers.  <  )ne  v\  ill  be  a  livers  ursl  concoction  spread  on  small  rounds  of 
pumpernickel:  the  other,  pickled  onions  rolled  m  Parmesan  cheese  and 
speared  to  squares  of  ham.  I  like  both  of  these  and  they  make  a  very  good 
duet.  The  onion-and-ham  jobs  are  so  good  and  eas)  to  do.  This  is  on.'  of  my 
stand-bys,  and  no  matter  how  many  I  make-and  I've  learned  that  I  should 
make  many-it's  always  an  empt)  tray  that  goes  out  to  the  kitchen.  The  man. 
dish,  the  oyster-and-crab  Mornay,  is  a  combination  of  oysters,  crab  meat. 
Swiss  cheese,  mushrooms  and  sauce— prett)  special,  if  I  do  say  so.  Rice 
sboflld  accompany  this  dish,  hut  instead  of  ha\  ing  plan,  rice  we  II  have  baked 
tomatoes  stuffed  with  rice  and  chopped  green  peppers.  In  most  parts  of  the 
country  this  is  the  last  of  the  season  for  home-grown  tomatoes  and  we  should. 

Mly  It ii  I  h  31 ills  T vague 


After  v  from  the  buffi ;. 
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The  pultun  shown  is  COLDER  WREATH.  Fivc-piccc  place  setting  is   s1995 

The  Sevres  Museum  in  France,  the  Spanish  Embassy  in  Washington 
and  the  White  House  are  just  three  of  the  world-famous  places 
where  you  might  see  Lenox  China  —  chosen  each  time  for  its 
matchless  beauty.  You  can  choose  your  Lenox  China  in  the 

fine  stores  in  your  city.  It  will  be  the  same  quality  as 
the  Lenox  used  by  presidents  and  princes  —  for  Lenox 
makes  only  one  quality  of  china,  the  finest! 


FOR  BEAUTIFUL  FULL-COLOR  PICTURES  OF  LENOX  PATTERNS,  prices  and  the  fact-filled 

"Reference  Book  of  Fine  China,"  together  with  the  name  of  your  nearest 

authorized  Lenox  Dealer,  send  25c  to:  Lenox,  Inc.,  Dept.  11,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


i^, 


AMERICA'S     WORLD-FAMOUS     FINE     CHINA 


eat  as  much  as  we  can  of  this  delicious  fruit 
while  it  lasts.  Fruit  indeed !  I  say  it's  a  vege- 
table, but  the  dictionary  won't  go  along  with 
me.  We  can  skip  salad  and  have  rabbit  food 
instead:  radishes,  both  red  and  white;  seal- 
lions,  celery,  carrot  curls,  finocchio— whatever 
you  like.  For  bread,  the  brown-and-serve 
poppy-seed  rolls  will  be  good  and  certainly 
easy  on  you.  Before  they  go  into  the  oven 

1  brush  them  with  beaten  egg  to  give  them 
a  glaze.  Now  we're  ready  for  dessert,  and 
this  is  really  a  honey.  Sliced  peaches,  za- 
baglione  and  red  raspberries.  In  this  case 
the  zabaglione  will  be  cold,  so  no  last -minute 
effort  is  involved,  and  the  combination  of 
tastes  is  delightful.  The  dessert  can  be  put  in 
individual  compotes  or  in  a  large  shallow 
bowl.  Either  way  it  will  look  beautiful,  and 
the  taste  I  guarantee. 

These  recipes  will  serve  eight. 

LIVERWURST  CANAPES 

Mix  6  ounces  liverwurst,  2  tablespoons 
catchup,  1  teaspoon  prepared  horse-radish,  1 
teaspoon  prepared  mustard  and  1  teaspoon 
^  orcestershiresauceuntilsmooth.Cut  thinly 
sliced  pumpernickel  bread  into  rounds  with  a 
small  biscuit  or  cooky  cutter.  Spread  each 
round  with  softened  butter  or  margarine  and 
then  spread  generously  with  the  liverwurst 
mixture.  Sprinkle  entire  top  with  very  finely 
chopped  sweet  pickle.  The  pickle  not  only- 
looks  prelty  hut  tastes  good  combined  with 
the  liverw  ursl. 

HAM-AND-PICKLED-ONION 
APPETIZERS 

Get  colli  boiled  ham  cut  into  slices  a  little 
more  than  34"  thick.  Cut  these  into  24" 
squares.  Use  pickled  onions  approximately 
l^"  in  diameter.  I  prefer  the  sweet-sour 
onions,  hut  the  sharp-sour  ones  are  also  good. 
Roll  the  onions  in  grated  Parmesan  cheese, 
getting  as  much  cheese  on  them  as  possible. 
stick  a  toothpick  through  the  onion  and 
spear  it  to  a  square  of  ham.  That's  all.  but 
watch  them  go. 

OYSTER-AND-CRAB    MORNAY 

Get  3  dozen  oysters  and  2  pounds  precooked 
crab  meat.  The  crab  meat  can  be  fresh, 
frozen  or  canned.  Put  oysters  under  the 
broiler  for  2  minutes,  turn  them  over  and  let 
them  broil  2  minutes  more.  Strain  off  oyster 
liquor — there  will  be  about  I  cup  of  liquor. 
Pick  over  crab  meal  carefully  to  remove  all 
shell  and  cartilage.  This  is  terribly  important. 
If  you  need  glasses  for  reading,  wear  them  for 
this  job.  \\  ash  I  '  j  pounds  mushrooms  thor- 
oughly and  cut  into  fairly  thick  slices.  Grate 
*2  pound  Swiss  cheese. 

Now  we're  ready  for  the  sauce.  In  a  kettle 
or  large  skillet  melt  '4  pound  hut  ter  or  mar- 
garine, add  I  cup  I  inch  chopped  onion  and  1  or 

2  cloves  garlic,  minced, and  saute  until  onion  is 
slightly  browned.  Add  oyster  liquor,  2  '  :j  cups 
milk.  2  tablespoons  Worcestershire  sauce,  3 
dashes  hot -pepper  sauce,  2  teaspoons  salt, 
1  tablespoon  monosodium  glutamale  and  the 
grated  Swiss  cheese.  When  cheese  has  melted, 
add  mushrooms  and  cook  !>  minutes.  Mix  9 
tablespoons  cornstarch  with  %  cup  milk  un- 
til smooth  —  if  you  prefer,  substitute  '-' :t  cup 
sherry  for  the  milk — stir  this  into  hot  Liquid 
and  mushrooms  and  cook  until  thick,  stirring 
constantly.  Add  oysters,  crab  meat  and  1 
tablespoons  chopped  parsley,  and  when 
mixed  taste  for  seasoning  and  correct  if 
needed.  The  sauce  should  be  quite  thick,  and 
if  it  should  seem  a  little  thin  add  more  corn- 
starch. The  unpredictable  element  here  is 
that  some  oysters  and  mushrooms  give  off 
more  liquid  than  others. 

This  dish  can  be  made  the  day  before  if 
you  like  and  reheated.  Serve  either  in  a  chaf- 
ing dish  or  casserole,  and  just  before  serving 
sprinkle  top  with  chopped  parsley  and 
paprika. 

TOMATOES   FILLED   WITH    RICE 

Into  a  saucepan  that  has  a  tight-fitting  lid 
put  1  cup  rice,  2  cups  cold  water  and  1  tea- 
spoon salt.  Bring  to  a  vigorous  boil,  turn  heat 
as  low  as  possible,  cover  and  leave  over  low 
heat  It  minutes.  Don't  remove  lid  or  stir 
while  cooking. 

Select  8  or  10  even-size  tomatoes,  cut  a 
slice  from  the  stem  end  and  carefully  remove 


Washes  Dishes  in 

"scraping  Tiwcr 


Only  Dishmaster 

removes  food  waste . . . 

washes  dishes  with 

aerated  suds . . . 

rinses  with  clear  water... 

all  in  one  continuous  motion! 
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WRIGHT'S 


Only  *495D 

DISHMASTER 

the  Push-button  Dishwasher 


Now  get  dishes,  glassware,  silver,  pots 
and  pans  sparkling  clean— in  no  more 
time  and  with  no.  more  effort  than  it 
takes  just  to  prepare  dishes  for  the 
costly  automatic  machines!  You'll  find 
the  sensational  Dishmaster  at  leading 
department,  hardware,  plumbing  and 
appliance  stores.  See  it  today! 

Free  Booklet 

Send  Coupon  Today! 

GERITY-MICHIGAN  CORPORATION 

Dept.  U  93,  10  S.  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:    Please  send  free  copy  of 
"Dishwashing  the  Easy  Way." 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY COUNTY STATE 
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- hj-W       NO    TARNISH  DULLS 


My  BEAUTY  BRIGHT— 

1ANKS  TO  "SILVER  CREAM^ 

BY  WRIGHT 


America's 
Largest-Selling 
Silver  Cleaner 


Guaranteed  by  < 
.Good  Housekeeping 
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never  he  deigned  to  drop  around  or 
ie,  she  came  to  life  again  and  glowed 
l  happiness  and  believed  every  word  of 
line  lie  handed  out  .  .  .  about  how  they 
?  made  for  each  other,  and  belonged  to- 
ler.and  what  the  future  would  hold  when 

■  were  both  through  college.  Not  quite 
ng  her  to  marry  him    -but  almost. 

inda  believed  every  word  of  it ;  and  in  be- 
in  times  she  sat.  tense  and  pale,  refusing 
requests   for   other 
:s,  and  waiting  for  the 
ie  to  ring.  This  hist 

■  had  been  over  a 
v.  and  it  was  hard  to 
d  by,  helpless  and  in- 
singly  irritated, 
he  house,  when  Connie 
hed  it,  had  a  spring- 
atmosphere  too.  There 
;  girls  sitting  around  on 
Dorch,  and  others  play- 

Dridge  in  the  living  room.  Quite  a  few  were 
ing  for  dates,  and  cars  were  parked  all 
g  the  walk.  That  made  the  contrast  even 
ter  when  she  reached  their  room  on  the 
i  floor,  and  knew,  without  even  asking, 

nothing  had  happened.  Linda  sat  at  her 
;.  thumbing  through  a  book.  "Hi.  Con- 
'  she  said,  but  her  voice  was  listless,  her 
iner  apathetic. 

onnie  threw  her  books  down  on  the  table, 
before  she  could  say  anything  the  magic 
ds  echoed  down  the  corridor:  "You're 
ted  on  the  phone!  Linda  Darrow's 
ted  on  the  phone!" 

Oh,  Connie!"  For  a  moment  Linda 
ed  almost  sick  with  hope.  And  then  the 
sformation  began- the  bright,  dazed 
knowledge  of  happiness.  There  was  color 
er  face  suddenly,  a  kind  of  radiance. 
fter  Linda  had  left,  Connie  said  to  her- 

No  man  is  worth  it!  She  said  it  flatly  and 
lly,  then  crossed  the  room  to  look,  with 
n  and  bitterness,  at  the  newspaper  pic- 

of  William  Thomas  Graham  that  Linda 
taped  to  her  mirror.  The  caption  under- 
h  said  that  he  had  recently  been  elected 
mi  Beta  Kappa,  the  words  above  were 
standing  Athlete  Honored;  but  the 
to  itself  was  blurred  and  didn't  tell  much. 
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meant,  of  course,  that  she  didn't  want  to  be 
out  when  he  phoned. 

Perhaps  that  was  why  Connie  felt  an  al- 
most exploding  rage  when,  exactly  ten  min- 
utes later,  she  saw  William  Thomas  Graham, 
himself,  sitting  up  on  a  stool  at  the  Penguin, 
placidly  munching  a  hamburger  sandwich. 
Pneumonia,  and  a  phone  that  wouldn't 
ring  .  .  .  and  here  he  sat,  just  two  blocks 
away !  She  recognized  him  at  once  from  the 
picture— a  big.  conceited  young  man,  with 
dark  eyes  and  a  wide  mouth.  Obviously  he 
thought  he  owned  the  world,  and  didn't  have 
to  be  bothered  with  such  rudimentary  quali- 
ties as  consideration!  She  started  to  turn 
away,  but  then  hesitated  —detained  partly 
by  anger,  and  even  more  by  a  vague  sort  of 
purpose.  Linda  ought  to  know  where  she 
stood.  She  couldn't  go  on  forever,  eating  her 
heart  out  like  this.  .  .  .  Finally  she  walked 
over  to  'he  stool  next  to  his  and  ordered  a 
cup  of  coffee. 

"Aren't  you  Bill  Graham?"  she  asked. 
"I'm  Connie  Tanner,  Linda  Darrow's" room- 
mate." 

"Connie  Tanner!"  he  said.  "Sure,  Linda's 
told  me  a  lot  about  you."  He  looked  quite 
pleased  by  the  interruption,  and  not  in  the 
least  apologetic.  "Have  a  hamburger;  they're 
good  here." 

"  No  thanks,"  she  said  crisply,  and  added, 
after  a  moment,  "I  heard  someplace  that 
you'd  been  sick." 

"Me?"  He  looked  surprised.  "Never  felt 
better  in  my  life!  How's  the  Campus  News 
these  days?  Linda  told  me  you  were  editor  of 
it." 

Connie  shrugged.  "All  right.  I  guess,"  she 
said.  The  coffee  came  and  she  stirred  it,  and 
tried  to  think  how  to  broach  the  subject  that 
was  on  her  mind-  his  truly  abominable  treat- 
ment of  Linda.  She  certainly  didn't  want  to 
talk  about  the  Campus  News! 

"I'd  call  it  a  pretty  good  sheet."  And  then 
he  said.  "How  does  it  happen  we've  never 
met  before?" 

The  answer  to  that  one  was  easy.  Every 
time  Linda  had  tried  to  arrange  it,  he'd 
failed  her  somehow.  She  said  pointedly,  "We 
might  have,  a  number  of  times,  but  some- 
thing always  happened." 

"  Things  do  seem  to,"  he  agreed  pleasantly. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  been  in  New  York, 
job  hunting.  I'm  planning  to  go  into  pub- 
lishing, and  I've  about  decided  it's  better  to 
start  with  a  small  publication.  That  way  you 
don't  get  lost  in  the  shuffle,  and  when  some- 
thing bigger  comes  along  you  have  more  ex- 
perience behind  you." 

"That's  my  idea  too,"  Connie  said. 

"Are  you  going  into  publishing?" 

"  Yes,  probably  - 


H, 


E  grinned  broadly  then.  "  In  other  words, 
we're  competitors!  How  about  coming  for  a 
ride,  and  comparing  notes?" 

She  groped  for  words  to  tell  him  that 
Linda  was  over  in  their  room,  miserably 
waiting.  .  .  .  But  you  couldn't  do  that;  you 
couldn't  reveal  a  confidence,  and  give  away 
those  difficult,  secret  feelings.  Finally  she 
said,  as  casually  as  possible.  "I'm  not  sure, 
but  Linda  may  be  home." 

He  nodded.  "  I've  been  meaning  to  call  her. 
but  things  keep  coming  up."  He  paid  the 
check,  and  put  his  hand  on  her  elbow. 
"Come  on.  I'd  like  to  go  on  with  this;  it's 
not  an  easy  thing  to  figure  out    - 

She  didn't  decide  to  go  with  him;  she  just 
went.  They  drove  through  some  back  hills, 
and  parked  for  a  while,  and  talked  about 
jobs.  Bill  Graham  had  already  done  his  mili- 
tary service,  which  made  him  older— quite  a 
lot  older  than  she  was— and  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand. And  perhaps  he'd  learned  it  in  the 
Army,  this  technique  of  stringing  girls  along, 
pretending  to  be  a  sincere,  nice  guy,  and  not 
superficial  at  all. 

She  began  to  understand,  then,  why  Linda 
had  been  taken  in.  Because  Bill's  line  wasn't 
obvious  or  smooth.  And  yet  he  managed  to 
make  you  feel  good,  somehow;  as  though  you 
understood  each  other,  and  felt  the  same 
way  about  things.  It  was  an  insidious  tech- 
nique. And  when  he  opened  the  car  door  to 
stretch  his  long  legs,  and  said,  "It's  done  me 
good  to  talk  this  over,"  Connie  felt  a  quick 
glow   of   warmth,    followed   at   once   by   a 
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sharp,  fierce  stab  of  resentment.  You  egotist1 
she  thought.  You  great  big,  overgrown  egotist. 

Nevertheless,  she  got  out  of  the  car,  too, 
and  walked  beside  him  up  the  dirt  road,  and 
watched  the  sun  set  over  the  hills.  They 
turned  finally  to  go  back  to  the  car. 

"Can  I  see  you  again?"  he  asked.  "How 
about  dinner  tomorrow  night?" 

It  actually  hurt  to  be  so  angry,  as  though 
something  inside  her  was  being  squeezed 
tight  with  bitterness.  "I'll  be  busy,"  she 
said,  "I  couldn't  possibly."  And  then  she 
said  slowly,  "But  Linda  might  be  free." 

"It's  you  I  want  to  see,  though,"  he  said 
seriously.  "Just  name  the  day,  Connie,  and 
the  hour." 

The  utter  crassness  of  it  shocked  her.  Ap- 
parently he  was  dismissing  Linda  as  though 
she  were  of  no  consequence  at  all— Linda, 
who  adored  him,  and  believed  every  word  he 
told  her.  .  .  .  She  didn't  answer  because  she 
couldn't.  Not  without  bursting  into  a  tirade 
of  angry  accusations,  and  giving  away  all  her 
friend's  dreams  and  heartbreak. 

They  had  reached  the  car  now,  and  he  said 
anxiously,  "If  it's  Linda  you're  worried' 
about,  I  could  bring  someone  over— Tad- 
Freeman,  for  instance.  Though  she's  so 
pretty  she's  almost  sure  to  be  dated  up." 
Not,"  he  added  hastily,  with  an  embar- 
rassed laugh,  "that  you're  not  pretty,  too,' 
Connie.  It's  just .  .  .  well,  we  seem  to  have  a 
lot  in  common;  I've  never  met  a  girl- 
well  " 

H  is  words  trailed  off;  he  stared  at  her.  And 
the  last  of  the  sun  vanished  behind  the  hills. 
Connie  was  helpless  with  rage.  That  line!- 
The  same  one  he'd  handed  Linda  ...  so  much 
in  common !  Next  he  would  say  they  belonged 
together. 

"In  a  way,"  he  said  haltingly,  "we  seem 
to  belong  together.  Don't  you  feel  it  at  all?" 

"No,"  she  snapped,  "I'm  afraid  I  don't. "1 

He  looked  surprised  and  hurt,  and  they 
drove  home  almost  in  silence.  When  they' 
reached  the  town  she  said,  "  I'll  get  out  here."- 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "but  I'll  be  seeing 
you,  Connie.  I'll  phone  tomorrow." 

/'//  phone  tomorrow.  It  was  like  a  phono- 
graph record  that  she'd  already  heard  over 
and  over.  It  was  a  familiar  tune,  and  she 
was  sick  of  it. 

But  he  did.  The  very  next  day  the  words 
echoed  down  the  long  corridor:  "Connie 
Tanner's  wanted  on  the  phone!"  She  raced' 
to  answer  it,  her  heart  racing  too.  She  ra'- 
down  the  two  flights  of  stairs,  so  that  she  was' 
out  of  breath  when  she  lifted  the  receiver" 
and  heard  his  voice.  "Hello?  Connie?  This 
is  Bill  Graham.  I  thought  you  might  be  free 
tonight  after  all." 

She  didn't  answer  at  first,  because  she; 
hadn't  thought  out  anything  to  say.  She'd' 
tried,  in  fact,  not  to  think  about  him  at  all. 
But  now  that  she  was  hearing  it  again,  she" 
realized  that  his  deep,  quiet  voice  had  been' 
talking  on  and  on.  far  in  the  back  of  her 
mind.  They'd  even  been  holding  imaginary 
conversations  together. 

"Are  you  there?"  he  asked  anxiously.- 
"Connie,  if  it's  Linda  you're  worried  about,, 
there  was  never  anything  between  us — any-v 
thing  at  all.  But  with  you  it's  different — I 
haven't  been  able  to  stop  thinking — I  really 
have  to  see  you." 

"I  can't,"  she  said  quickly.  "It's  impos- 
sible. And  besides,  I  don't  want  to."  And 
then  she  hung  up. 

She  was  glad,  when  she  returned  to  her 
room,  to  find  that  Linda  was  still  out.  She' 
crossed  the  room  to  look  again  at  the  picture, 
and  the  words  underneath:  "Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  president  of  the  senior  class.  .  .  ." 
But  he  didn't  seem  conceited,  not  the  way 
she'd  imagined  him. 

And  then  Linda  came  in,  looking  radiant. 
"Connie!"  she  said.  "What  do  you  think? 
I  ran  into  Mike  Smith  downtown,  one  of i 
Bill's  fraternity  brothers.  And  he  says  Bill's 
been  in  New  York,  this  week,  interviewing/ 
for  a  job." 

"I  know,"  Connie  said,  and  then  added 
hastily,  "That  is,  I  should  imagine  he  would 
be,  this  time  of  year,  with  graduation  in  a 
few  months " 

Her  voice  ran  on  and  on,  but  it  didn't 
matter  what  she  said,  for  Linda  had  sunk 
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lave  tc  get  at  the  library." 
;ad  the  letter  in  the  library  reading 
jlding  it  between  the  pages  of  a  book, 
e  tore  it  into  small  pieces  and  threw 
?s  into  the  wastebasket,  and  thought. 
rast  worker,  all  right;  just  as  I  sus- 


tter  didn't  ring  true,  she  didn't  be- 
svord  of  it.  She  left  the  library  and 
down  toward  the  lake.  She  saw  that 
s  in  the  trees  were  really  out,  and 
:re  were  crocuses  in  the  grass.  And 
ight,  Poor  Linda!  Now  I  know  how 
n  feeling  all  this  time! 
rorst  part  was  the  feeling  of  deceit. 
she  hadn't  told  Linda  about  meet- 
there  hadn't  been  any  way  to,  with- 
ting  her.  ...  Or  perhaps  the  worst 
is  the  way  she  despised  and  hated 
i  honest  man  of  integrity  would  be  so 
nd  slipshod  about  his  relationships, 
th  the  old,  on  with  the  new."  Ap- 
'  that  was  the  philosophy  he  believed 
if  he'd  do  it  to  Linda,  he'd  do  it 
'ou  could  never  trust  him  — 
Id  never  trust  you!  her  mind  said  to 
■t.  big  man  her  mind  was  talking  to 
11  the  while,  her  heart  trusted  him. 
turst  was  only  ten  miles  away,  and 
time  he  phoned  he  said,  "You  didn't 
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I  he  word  oj  (toil  is  (illicit,  mid 
powerful,  and  slim  /in  than  mi\ 
two-edged  sword.      Hebrews   1:12 

■  Between  Thanksgiving  ami 
Christmas,  millions  ol  people  ol  ill 
faiths  will  observe  l In-  tenth  anni- 
versary of  Worldwide  Bible  Read- 
ing. This  program,  I k-jz 1 1 1 1  when  ;i 
young  marine  mi  ( in, nlali.in.il 
asked  his  famih  to  join  him  in  dail) 
Scripture  reading,  leis  now  spread 
to  fort)  nations,  and  is  dedicated 
t<i  the  promotion  of  international 
understanding  and  world  peace. 

For  a  list  of  1953  suggested  read- 
ings, w  rile  lo: 

AMERICAN 
BIBLE   SOCIETY 

Dept.  U.  450  Park  Ave. 

NEW    YORK    22,  N.Y. 


"All 

she  was  glad  il  v. 
the   co 

n  the  auditoriu 

looked   al    1 

foi  iIm-  phoni 

**'   '  him  at  the 

Penguin.    She    was    liavm. 

coffee,  alone  al  I  he  counlei    And  when  he 

came  in  she  fell 

Graham  was  tun 

he  was  making  In 

no  i  ight 

"  I  )o  you  alwaj  ;  i  ln».  .<    this  <  ornei  of  the 
counti                i.ed.  in  a  li 
"No,    ol 

"But  i 

ou,    and    tin 

I  ill    outside  " 

ted  blazing 

eyes   then,    and    all 
the   hatred    in    hei 
In  ai  i    was 
Hated  in  thai  look 
lie  turned  awa>  at 
once,  and  left 
Linda    kep 
hoping,  and  invent- 
isi  s    "1  le's 

honor  coursi 
said,  "  And  his  cat 
may  have  broken 
down;  il  wasn't  run- 
ning well  that  last 
time  we  were  out  to- 
gether." And  then 
one  day  Connie 
came  home  from  a 
class  to  lind  her  ra- 
diant again.  "Bill 
phoned."  she  said, 
"and  he's  coming  to 
Spring  Dance,  Oh, 
Connie,  isn't  it  wonderful!"  Linda  was  al- 
most beside  herself  with  happiness  "I  can 
hardly  believe  it."  she  said  shakily.  And 
now  you'll  meet  him,  and  it's  only  lour  days. 
You'll  be  crazy  about  him,  Connie  " 

Connie  glanced  at  the  picture,  and  nodded. 

"I    know    now    why    he    didn't    phone." 

Linda  said.  "He  was  in  New  York,  and  then 

he  was  working  on  a  paper.  He  wasn't  free 

a  moment ." 

"Do  you  believe  all  that?"  Connie  asked. 
"Of  course  I  do!"  Linda  was  too  happy 
to  be  hurt.  "You'll  understand  when  you 
meet  him.  Connie."  she  said,  in  her  sweet. 
lilting  voice  "Bill  Graham  isn't  the  kind 
you  think  he  is  at  all." 

Spring  Dance  was  in  lour  days,  and  Jake 
Connors  was  arriving.  Saturday  afternoon. 
Connie  was  dad  she'd  asL  He  was 

the  congenial,  unexciting  kind  of  friend  that 
you  asked  to  Spring  Dance  when  you  didn't 
want  to  be  tied  down  to  any  one  person,  Jake 
would  have  almost  as  much  fun  il 
ill  at  the  las  and  conk' 

why  should  she  be  ill?  Why  should  she  care.-' 
She  had  spent  exactly  two  hours  w 
Graham  out  of  an  entire  lifetime.  He  wasn't 
any  different  from  anyone  else;  she'd  simply 
ignore  him. 
Besides,  she  though 

I  s  becaust  oj  him.  And  1  m 

not  like  that,  a  stupid  it 
over  a  compl 
Spring  Dance  was  always 

could  make  it.  F  ls  and 

blue  jeans  and  bu 

and  the  prel  le  ™° 

taffeta    rhinestones  and  feathers 

bags,  and  satin  ballet  slipp 

noon  half  tl  alhcir 

dresses  so 


Keeps  whole  meals  handy 
until  you  want  them! 
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(u  04  tX  DAHt/Ui-  !    ^  really  room)  freezer  that  fits  right  in  your  kitchen. 
And  it  matches  the  Norge  Reft 
posite  CO  complete  your  Food-Saver  Team.  Frozen  I  meals 

ready  to  heat  and  eat  .      .  now  they're  just  St< 

tggling,  no  doubling  over  to  find  what  you  want.  Twin  r< 
and  removable  5-position  Adiust-A-Shelf  accommodate  any 

Fl£€?£4  jriW4  Ir04t !    Norges  unique  Jet-Freeze   Shelves  give  you   ample 
freezing   capacity  .  re  quick-ft 

surfaces.  And  their  open  design   keeps  temperature  in    the 

freezer.  Dial  the  temperature  you  want  .  .  .  eye-level  thermostat  automatically 
holds  it  .  .  .  down  to  52°  belou  freezing.  Model  1125.  illustrated,  with  5-Year 
Warranty  on  both  mechanism  and  foods  —  >i29. 95.  Other  models  fro: 
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The  style  is  casual  to  meet  your  every  need  and  the  fabric  ( 100%  Virgin  Wool 
Capracurl)  is  textured  for  elegance  and  long  service.  Style  3215  available  in 
the  newest  Fall  colors  in  sizes  5  to  Is).  For  FREE  Fashion  Booklet  and  name  of 
store  in  your  city  write:  Lassie  Jr.,  Dept.  LHJ,  512  Seventh  Ave.,  N.Y.  18.N.Y. 

¥?  Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  business  integrity  and  technical  skill 
stand  behind  each  and  every  coat  that  bears  the  name  Lassie.  And  remem- 
ber .  .  .  the  lining  of  every  Lassie  is  guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  coat. 


soft  and  gay  with  pastel  colors.  Green  and 
blue,  white  and  yellow,  they  floated  about. 
admiring  one  another. 

"Connie,  your  dress  is  lovely!"  they  said. 

Connie  stood  in  front  of  the  mirror,  hating 
herself.  Her  dress  was  amber  and  pale  gray, 
and  she  had  a  chiffon  scarf  embroidered  in 
gold.  It  was  new,  and  her  eyes  stared 
angrily,  and  her  light  brown  hair  curled 
softly.  /  wish  I  didn't  have  to  go!  she  thought. 

Linda  was  trying  on  her  dress,  too,  and 
she  was  happier  than  any  of  them— the 
happiest  girl  on  the  corridor.  We've  been 
friends  a  long  time,  Connie  thought  drearily. 
We've  trusted  each  other. 

"Connie,  maybe  I  shouldn't  wear  white," 
Linda  said  anxiously. 

"Of  course  you  should.  You  look  lovely." 

"Do  you  think  Bill  will  like  it?" 

"I'm  sure  he  will." 

"That's  the  only  thing  that  matters, 
then.  We'll  go  over  together— you  and  Jake 
and  Bill  and  I.  And  we'll  have  supper  to- 
gether. It's  going  to  be  perfect ! "-.  .  . 

Saturday  night  Jake  Connors  admired  the 
new  dress  too.  "Where  have  you  been  all  my 
life,  Connie?  "  he  said,  with  his  cheerful,  one- 
sided smile.  She  introduced  him  to  Jane 
Eldridge.  who  was  coming  down  the  stairs 
in  something  dreamy  and  pale  blue.  Ten 
minutes  later  he  said  the  same  thing  to 
Jane.  "Where  have  you  been  all  my  life, 
honey?" 

Connie  smiled  to  herself.  Jake  didn't  have 
much  of  a  line,  but  he  made  good  use  of  it. 
"Perhaps  we'd  better  go  along,  and  meet 
you  down  there,"  she  said  to  Linda. 

"Oh  no.  please  wait.  Something  may  have 
happened,  but  he  should  be  here  any  minute." 

They  had  been  waiting  half  an  hour  for 
Bill  to  arrive,  and  now  the  place  was  full  of 
young  men,  and  couples  and  foursomes  were 
hurrying  outside,  to  walk  or  drive  to  the 
gymnasium.  It  was  a  nice  evenin. 
starry  and  warm.  .  .  .  The  band  would  be- 
good,  and  the  gym  would  be  transformed 
with  paper  streamers  and  soft  lights. 

The  front  door  opened.  "There  he  is  now ! " 
Linda  exclaimed. 

She  made  the  introductions,  and  they 
!  each  other  casually.  That  in  itself 
was  a  sign  of  guilt,  of  something  wrong  and 
disjointed  between  them.  .  .  .  Connie  slipped 
her  arm  through  Jake's.  "Come  on.  lei 's  go," 
she  said. 

They  drove  to  the  gym  in  Bill's  car.  They 
gave  a  lift  lo  another  couple,  so  that  every- 
one was  squeezed  together,  and  the  talk  was 
confused  and  lighthearted  and  pleasantly 
meaningless.  It  was  that  way  when  they 
arrived  too.  So  many  people  she  knew,  or 
half  knew!  So  many  questing  young  men, 
searching  eagerly  lor  friendly  faces,  or  pretty 
laces.  .  .  .  She  danced  with  Jake,  and  Tom 
Jennings  and  Philip  Peterson.  Finally  Bill 
cut  in. 


LADIES'    HOME  JOli    . 

His  face  was  grim— though  perhaps 
wasn't  the  right  word  for  it.  "Am  I  all 
to  dance  with  you?"  he  asked.  "Or  is 
taboo  also?" 

She  felt  trapped  and  miserable.  There 
nothing,  really,  that  she  could  say,  wit 
being  disloyal  to  Linda.  What  had  her 
been  in  the  first  place?  How  had  she  , 
thought  she  could  help  Linda— that 
when  she'd  walked  into  the  Penguin,  and 
him  there  at  the  counter? 

She  couldn't  remember  now,  so  much 
happened  since.  Though  actually  not  i 
had  happened.  .  .  .  She  stumbled.  ' 
weren't  dancing  well  together.  The  musii 
soft  and  dreamy,  and  Bill  was  simply  \ 
ing  around,  his  big  hand  slack  againsi 
shoulder.  "I  can't  make  you  out,"  he 
abruptly. 

"  I  suppose  —    -"  she  began.  And  thei  I » 
saw  Linda  dancing  near  them.  Linda  w<  > 
she  was  blissful  tonight.  "  I  suppose,"  c  i 
said  bitterly,  "that  you  expect  us  all  t<  ii 
right  in  line— is  that  it?" 

He  looked  at  her,  and  now  he  was  a,ry 
and  baffled  again.  But  before  he  could  si  k, 
Jake  cut  in.  She  didn't  see  him  after  tha  l. 
til  the  four  of  them  were  having  suppt  ,,- 
gether.  on  hard  wooden  seats,  up  orthe 
balcony.  Linda  had  planned  it  this  way  id 
of  course  there  was  no  reason  not  to 
so  they  sat  about,  having  sandwiches  id 
punch  and  tiny  frosted  cakes.  She  felt  n 
now,  like  a  spectator.  And  so  she  sat  s  m 
and  withdrawn,  listening  to  the  others   k. 

Bill  seemed  quite  matter-of-fact,  an- lie 
didn't  look  at  her  once.  "  If  anyone's  hu  r. 
after  this,  we  could  drive  over  later  ti  I 
Hearthside  for  hamburgers  and  coffee. 

"Good  idea,"  Jake  said.  "I  know  a  ji.ee 
in  Greenfield  we  could  try  tomorrow.  '  ey 
have  boats  to  rent,  and  a  first-class  bo^ne 
alley." 

"Sounds  like  fun,"  Bill  commented.  \ ve 
always  liked  to  bowl." 

"Then  why  don't  we  all  go?"  Linda  | 
gested  happily. 

But  Bill  shook  his  head.  "I  hav< 
ference  with  Peters  in  the  morning,  th  gh 
I  might  be  able  to  postpone  it." 

Linda  smiled.  "If  you  can,  phone    . 
she  said.  "I've  always  loved  bowling  t< ■"' 

"With  those  little  wrists !  "  Bill  exclai  ,:d. 
in  mock  surprise.  "That  we'll  have  to 
You  look  more  the  princess  type.  L  i: 
They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin." 

"That's  a  lily  of  the  field."  Jake  said. '  he 
kind  that's  on  the  lookout  for  a  rich  is- 
band." 

"Oh,  but  I  don't  care  if  my  husband  i;  eh 
ornot."  Linda  exclaimed.  "  In  fact.  I  wou  it 
want  him  to  be." 

"Good  girl!"  Bill  nodded  approvi  ly. 
"That's  the  way  we  want  'em  to  feel;  Vt 
it.  Jake?  Especially  when  the  bank  ace  tit 
starts  to  plummet." 


'/  hale  to  say  'no'  so  definitely.   Having  you  has  given 
me  the  same  secure  feeling  as  having  a  sjtare  tire." 
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t-  laughed,  and  (  onnii 

ably,  //> '    trying  to  bt  nia     ind  he  is 

But  I'"'-  only  mah  s  it 

juldn'l  hate  him,  then  wa   notl 

i  i    i  Mm  e  progressed  rel 

j  the  band  played  ( rood  Nighl    Ladies, 

hej  all  hurried  to  th(   locki     room  lo 

li.-n  jai  l  i  i  .mil  apply  a  little  powdei  to 
flexions  thai  wen  Mushed  and 

ill.  Thej  crowded  around  the  bi 

us.  and  Eoi  ome  the  evening  had  bei  n 
*t,  when  .i  i  others  were  anxious  or  lei  - 
i    baffled  bj    th<       .  ■■    em  e    All  the 

d  1. 1,  e  i  i  rowded  up  to  the  mil  roi 

ol  them  were  smiling.  Bui  Linda  was 
tappiesl  ol  all. 

c  hugged  in  i  blue  velvel  jackel  close 
i  in!  shoulders,  and  applied  onlj  the 
ist  trace  ol  lipstick  "<  )h.  Connie,  isn'l 
iiulri  lul ' "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  )id  you  hear 

Bill  said  '  1  le  wants  me  to  di  h  i 
fthside  tonight,  and  tomorrow  he's  tak- 
[e  to  Greenfield  EJe's  going  to  pi  nun  Lhe 

first  thing.  I'm  really  foolish  to 
i  because  he  works  so  hard  I  know  thai 

I  knew  that  when  he  explained  about 
Ing  to  marry  a  girl  who  didn't  care  it  hei 
and  had  money  or  not.  You  see,  we  do 
lhe  same  about  things."  Linda's  eyes 
shining,  but  her  voice  was  low  and  con- 
tial.  "Bill  hasn't  a  cent,  Connie,"  she 

"And  he's  going  into  publishing,  where 
don't  make  much  at  first.  But  I  simply 
:  care.  Even  it  he  was  m  debt  I  wouldn't 

innie  stared  not  at  Linda,  but  at  her 
iy,  smiling  reflection  in  the  mirror.  And 
realized,  though  it  seemed  incredible, 
Linda  sincerely  believed  all  that.  Yet 
could  she,  when  not  a  word  of  it  was 
'  Bill  hadn't  promised  to  phone;  he'd 
ly  mentioned  a  vague  possibility  And 
asual  reference  to  girls  who  didn't  mind 
leir  husbands  were  poor  Linda  had 
fd  even  that  into  an  imaginary  con- 
ition  of  her  own  feelings.  She  had  done 
tomatically.  not  meaning  to  hurt  any- 
even  herself. 
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Consolidated  Nalional  Shoe  Corp.,  2S3  A  Street,  B 
also  made  in  C: 


'*    *    SHORT    GREEN 


"Clothes  can't  do  anything 
for  you  when  you  neigh 
over  200  pounds.'' 
says  Sylvia  Shoemaker, 
who  proves  her  point 
in  this  picture  of  herself 
with  her  father. 
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LOOKING  FOR  LOW-CALORIE  LI  Mills.' 
litre  are  seven  ><>u  can  order  ou  I  or  have  at  home.  La<h  300  calories  or  less! 


Clear  Vegetable  Soup 

(1  cup) 

Fruit  Salad 

Melba  Toast 

Black  Coffee, 

or  Tea  with  Lemon 


Tomato  June  i  I  oz.) 

Poached  Egg  on  Broccoli 

(or  other  green  vegetable) 

Fruit  Gelatin 

Black  Coffee, 

or  Ira  with  Lemon 


Crisp  Bacon  (2  slices) 

and  Tomato  Sandwich 

on  Whole-Wheat  Toast 

Black  Coffee, 

or  Tea  with  Lemon 


Bouillon  or  Consomme 

Cold  Roast  Beef  (2  slices) 

Cucumber-and-Water-Cress 

Salad 

Black  Coffee, 

or  Tea  with  Lemon 


Hot  Clam  Broth 
Mixed  Sea-Food  Salad 
Coleslaw- 
Black  Coffee, 
or  Tea  with  Lemon 


Chopped  Steak  Patty 

on  Vi  Toasted  Bun 

Broiled  Tomato 

Baked  Vanilla  Custard 

Black  Coffee, 

or  Tea  with  Lemon 


Sliced  Chicken 
Tomato-and-Lettuce 
Sandwich  on  Toast 

Black  Coffee, 
or  Tea  with  Lemon 


A  new  figure— a  new  interest  in  clothes,  classroom  and  social  a  (fairs.  Today,  when 
135-pound  Sylvia  steps  out  she  centers  her  interests  around  the  fun— not  the  foods! 


By  Da  ten  Crowell  Norman 

Beaut)  Editor  ..f  il„-  J,„irnal 


Dear  Mrs.  Fraley:  I  can't  lay  any  claims 
to  rivaling  your  wonderful  achievement  of 
losing  160  pounds,  but  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  I  have  reduced  from  215  pounds  to 
135  and.  as  you  say.  what  a  difference! 

Isn't  it  almost  unbelievable  the  way  your 
life  does  change  when  you  change  your 
figure?  I  can't  honestly  say  what  has  given 
me  the  biggest  thrill — the  pun  basing  of  an 
entire  new  wardrobe  in  a  small  size,  the  re- 
spect friends  felt  for  me  when  1  had  the  will 
power  to  stay  on  my  diet,  or  the  almost  in- 
sufferable feeling  of  virtue  that  came  over  me 
the  first  time  I  was  able  to  say.  "No  thanks. 
I  icon  t  have  a  brownie  a  la  mode  with  fudge 
sauce — just  some  black  coffee,  please" — and 

mean  it!  ■ 

Sincerely, 

Sylvia  Shoemaker 

Livermore  Falls,  Maine 

MY  English  and  biology  students 
were  high-school  freshmen 
when  I  wore  a  Size  24 '2  dress  and 
weighed  215  pounds,"  Sylvia  Shoe- 
maker told  us,  "then  sophomores  and 
juniors  during  my  diet — and  seniors 
by  the  time  I  could  zip  my  present  135 
pounds  into  a  Size  14!  During  my 
long-range  reducing  program  I  couldn't 
have  had  a  more  interested — or  crit- 
ical— audience! 


Soon  after  I  started  my  diet,  but 
before  I  was  able  to  control  sufficiently 
my  desire  for  too  main  sweets,  a 
young  boy  caught  me  during  recess 
eating  a  candy  bar.  He  walked  along 
with  me  after  school  and  as  we  passed 
a  grocer  he  piped  up,  'Miss  Shoemaker, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  get  some  grape- 
fruit'/' Recently,  a  little  event  which 
would  pass  unnoticed  bv  anyone  ex- 
cept an  ex-heavyweight  marked  a  grat- 
ifying milestone  in  my  life.  A  group  of 
youngsters  crowded  in  a  car  stopped 
and  offered  to  give  me  a  lift.  'Come  on 
in  with  us,'  called  out  the  girls  in  the 
front  seat,  'you  don't  take  up  much 
space!'  I  realize  now  that  young  people 
more  readily  respond  to  the  teacher 
who  has  an  attractive  appearance  and 
the  pleasant  outlook  that  goes  with  it. 

All  Fat  and  No  Fun 

"Growing  fat  was  a  gradual  process 
for  me  around  which  I  am  afraid  I 
built  my  life — as  well  as  my  wardrobe. 
Even  during  my  teens  and  twenties  1 
adjusted  to  the  fat  person's  person- 
ality, getting  what   pleasure   I   could 
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FOR    THE    WOMAN    LOOKING    FOR 
BEAUTY    AS    WELL    AS    COMFORT 

Now  you  can  have  shoes  as  exciting,  as  style  right  as  your  new  season  costumes  — 

and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a  new  world  of  comfort.  Natural  Poise  Shoes  are  made  over 
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jl  Poise  Shoes  have  foam  cushioned  insoles  that  add  a  wonderful  new  buoyancy. 
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MEET  AN   OLD   FRIEND   OF    MINE 


CONTINUED    FROM   PAGE   45 


"What  they  put  in  the  bottle." 

"She  spits  it  out  anyway  all  over  her 
dress  and  Sara's  shoulder.  She  makes  me 
sick,"  Bitsy  said.  "She's  dirty,  too,  awfully 
dirty." 

"You  just  don't  like  her." 

"Oh,  I  like  her,  I  like  her  very  much."  In 
her  six-year-old  indignation  Bitsy's  voice 
rose  to  a  falsetto.  "But  she's  ugly.  Every 
day  she  gets  uglier  when  I  look  at  her.  I 
wish  they'd  give  her  back." 


"You  can't  give  a  baby  back.  Mommy 
Maggie  grew  her  right  inside  of  her.  She 
couldn't  even  get  the  maternity  skirt  around 
her.  I  watched  her  try." 

"You  want  the  baby,  I  can  just  tell  you 
want  her,"  Bitsy's  voice  squeaked  accus- 
ingly. "But  if  every  single  one  of  us  said  to 
daddy  she  just  has  to  go  back  he  could  do 
it.  He's  a  doctor." 

"And  where  exactly  would  he  take  her 
back  to?  Mommy  Maggie's  stomach?" 


"He  could  throw  her  in  the  incinerator, 
for  all  I  care."  Bitsy's  lower  lip  protruded 
stubbornly. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  something,  Bitsy  Lin- 
ton. You  cried  just  as  much  when  you  were 
her  age.  Even  more  sometimes.  And  you 
spit  your  milk  out  and  smelled  bad." 

"I  did  not." 

"You  did  so." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"I  remember." 

This  stopped  Bitsy  for  a  while  and  she  dug 
furiously.  Maggie,  standing  at  the  open 
window,  stopped  washing  saucepans  and  lis- 
tened. She  would  never  stop  marveling  at 
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Susan.  At  nine  she  was  older  than  the  ok  i 
person  in  the  world.  That  was  why  . 
Maggie,  did  not  have  to  raise  these    3 
children  of  Tom  and  Gisela.  Susan  brou  t  • 


IS: 


t    '■ 


up  Bitsy,  and  Susan  herself  seemed  compl 
Maggie  loved  Susan's  little  face,  exquisit 
childlike.  Yet  she  knew  that  it  held  all 
potential  mystery  of  Gisela.  She  could  o  y 
know  this  from  her  surreptitious  glimpse;  f 
the  many  photos  that  Tom  kept  half  c  - 
cealed  among  his  possessions.  In  the  yard,  - 
two  children  were  talking  again. 

"  Is  the  baby  going  to  the  cocktail  parti 

"Oh,  no,  she's  too  young.  Daddy  thi 
you're  too  young  too.  But  I  promised 
coach  you  so  you'd  do  things  right,  like 
eating  everything  you're  supposed  to  r.  s 
around.  There's  always  lots  left  and  ■ 
don't  have  to  worry,  because  I  always  r. 
our  share  away  for  afterward." 

"Well,  you  wait  and  see.  Just  in  the  rr 
die  of  everything  Sara's  going  to  bring  t. 
ugly  stinking  baby  down  and  everyoi' 
going  to  say  she's  beautiful.  And  when  t 
start,  you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do7"' 

"No.  What?" 

"I'm  going  to  spit  right  in  the  middk  f 
the  room,  the  minute  someone  says  soi 
thing." 

Susan  closed  her  book  and  sighed.  ! 
looked  at  Bitsy  just  as  a  grandmother  mi 
look  at  her  and  she  said  firmly,  "No,  Bit 
no  you  won't.  Now  come,  and  sit  down 
side  me.  You  need  a  real  talking  to." 


I  o  watch  Bitsy  come  was  a  sight  u  > 
itself.  Maggie  lowered  the  window  softly  1 1 
leaned  against  the  sink.  She  would  not  t 
Sara  bring  the  baby  in  as  they  had  plann 
She  felt  positively  arm-weary  from  hav  > 
shelled  and  cleaned  ten  pounds  of  shrir . 
She  was  tired  and  she  wanted  to  cry,  to  ) 
because  Bitsy,  who  did  not  even  remem>r  i 
Gisela  and  believed  Maggie  to  be  her  cjji  U 
mother,  was  jealous  of  the  new  baby,  |-  \ 
cause  Susan  really  possessed  Bitsy  and   - 
cause  Tom  of  late  had  got  that  look  on  i 
face,  that  haunted  faraway  look  that  to  - 
meant  Gisela.  Because,  lately,  there  w : 
the  phone  calls  from  California  that  alw; ; 
left  Tom  drawn  and  silent. 

Through  the  mirror  of  her  dressing  taj: 
where  she  sat  brushing  her  hair  Mag}:  i 
could  see  Tom's  disturbed  face  as  he  : 
slumped  down  in  the  chair  near  the  wind( . 
too  preoccupied  even  to  undress.  The  pa  i 
had  been  a  huge  success.  Even  though  the  lo  - 
distance  call  had  come  in  the  middle  of  i 
party  and  he  had  taken  it  up  here  in  the  b  • 
room,  not  one  of  the  guests  could  have  s  • 
pected  from  his  manner  on  his  return  that  1 
had  been  quite  shaken .  Maggie  fumed  silenl  E 
Gisela  had  herself  a  rich  new  husband,  4: 
movie  producer  Leonard  McCann,  an  estatji 
Santa  Barbara  and  a  little  boy  baby  whl: 
picture  she  had  mailed  to  Tom.  Then  w 
couldn't  she  leave  Tom  alone?  Why? 

"Well,  what  is  it  this  time,  Tom?" 

He  came  out  of  his  absorption  slow . 
"First  McCann." 

"And?" 

"She's  back  on  pento-barbitol.  He  cal'i 
figure  out  how  and  where  she  gets  it.  Sh : 
pretty  bad  right  now." 

"What  are  you  supposed  to  do  about  it 

"I  guess  he  gets  mixed  up,  confusi 
thinks  I'll  be  able  to  help  him." 

"Don't  they  have  nursing  homes  in  C; 
fornia?  I'm  sure  they  do."  She  kept  L  ' 
voice  hard.  He  would  always  take  a  beati 
from  Gisela,  one  way  or  another,  and  sir 
he  went  all  to  pieces  with  the  slightest  cc 
tact  she  had  to  be  the  one  to  be  hard  and  fir 

"He  acted  like  a  schoolboy.  He  reproach 
me  for  not  having  warned  him." 

"And  could  you  have  warned  him?" 

"  I  thought  once  or  twice  that  I  ought 
talk  to  Gisela.  Urge  her  to  tell  him.  Bui 
guess  the  idea  was  too  big  for  me.  I  alwa 
finished  off  by  thinking  maybe  she's  rea 
done  with  it.  Cured." 

"Isn't  it  strange  that  it  affects  her  tr  t 
way?  And  how  did  she  find  it  out?" 

"  I  prescribed  it  to  ease  her  pain  one  tir  - 
when  she  was  ill." 

At  once  Maggie  was  sorry  that  she  h 
said  it;  she  knew  how  he  would  be  reproac 
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ised  himsell  that   he  had  end<  d 

for  them.  Hitsj  did  m 
Gisela,  bin  Susan.  Susan  i 
into  her  and  that   he  and 
forever.    That  he  could 
could  and  must  control  what  hapi 
now  on.  Susan  could  bins- 
burning  in  time,  with  the  help  ol   M 
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life  even  though  nothii 
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There  was  something   lerrihli 
whelming  about  hisloveof  (iisela   li 


Every  now  and  then  a  man's  mind  is 

stretched  by  a  new   idea   and  never 

shrinks  back  to  its  former  dimensions. 

-OLIVER  WENOELL  HOLMES 


him.  Even  mentionin 

such  longing  that  only  the  old,  old  n 

of  Bitsy's  infant    face  welted    I 

and  the  cut  in  her  infanl   mouth  bleeding 

could  rouse  enough  anger  in  him  to 

him  sane  a 

"Poor  McCann."  Tom  said  after  a  while. 
And  searching  for  a  cigan  I  te,  he  found  one 
in  the  box  on  her  dresser  and  lighted  it. "He 
told  me  that  she  was  all  right   foi 
while  and  then  a  week  or  so  ago  al  a  party 
he  heard  her  laugh  and  from  aero 
he  knew    right   away.   Weird   the  w; 
would  laugh  when  she  got  like  thai 
tried   to  see  his  eyes   thro  veil   ol 

smoke,  but  he  felt  relieved  to  hide  fo 
'"  He  says  it  floors  him  because  win  i 
all  right  she's  so  different 

So   different     the    words   ran    back    and 
forth  inside  him  as  he  walked 
bed  and  sat  down  on  the  i 
different  from  . 
born  and  grown  to  live  a 
lovely 

of  the  beautv  ol  childl 
had   added 

growing  up.  Everything  ll 
did  that  might  si 
came  vividly  to 
it.   She  had   played  c; 
absorption, 

md  to  losi 

joy   The  wa 
put  down  a  card 

,wn  an  ordinan 
turn  suddenly  in 

lutthemooi 

come  I 

himself  involved  in  a  v 
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A  new  hair  color  for  you? 
Certainly!  A  natural-looking 
beautiful  new  shode  to 
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IADIES'   HOME  JOU    f. 


Some  fashion  news . . .  and  some 

very  good  advice  to  go  with  it! 


Great  day  in  the  morning !  And  a  gi  cat 
way  to  start  the  day  in  a  smart,  sleek 
brunch  coat  like  this.  Done  in  a  be- 
coming-to-everyone  coachman's  style, 
notice  the  new  wonderfully  wide  collar 
and  the  deep,  deep  cuffs. 


Whoops!  What  happened  here?  That 
old  debbil  shrinkage  has  scored  again ! 
If  this  brunch  coat  had  been  marked 
"Sanforized,"  it  would  have  kept  its 
good  fit  and  good  looks  washing  after 
washing  after  washing. 


Back  in  fashion  news  after  a  long, 
long  absence— an  old  favorite,  the  one- 
piece  playsuit.  Stays  neat  no  matter 
how  active  you  are — and  now,  better 
than  ever,  because  this  year's  fashion 
says  "no  sleeves." 


But  who  can  be  active  in  a  shrunk-up 
playsuit !  We'll  bet  she's  afraid  to  move 
a  muscle!  In  this  cotton,  in  every  cot- 
ton, make  a  "Sanforized"  label  your 
"must"  for  good  fit  and  good  looks 
that  last  tubbing  after  tubbing. 


The  word  in  the  fashion  world  these     Did  we  say  fit?  Here's  a  gal  wholir- 


days  is  "costume" — and  a  happier, 
more  serviceable  fashion  for  working 
gals  just  doesn't  exist!  Simple,  trim 
dress  with  a  cover-up  jacket — with  the 
emphasis  on  good  fit. 


got  to  look  for  the"  Sanforized"  lab  in 
her  cotton  costume  before  she  bo\jht 
it!Suchashame...whena"Sanforixl" 
label  would  have  saved  her  the  son  ,vs 
of  shrinkage! 


Xf5^k 
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Moral: 


No  matter  where  you  buy  your  cottons, 
no  matter  how  much  you  pay,  be  sure 
to  look  for  "Sanforized"  on  the  label. 
Then  you  know  your  cottons  can  never, 
never  shrink  out  of  fit  .  .  .  out  of  style. 


Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.  permits  use  of  its  trade-mark  "Sanfori  I. 
adopted  in  1930,  only  on  fabrics  which  meet  this  company's  rigid  shrii  ij 
requirements.  Fabrics  bearing  the  trade-mark  "Sanforized"  mil  not  s.  » 
more  than  l'~c  by  the  Government's  standard  test. 
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ive  wiili  hei  evi  n  foi  thai  ihoi  t  while 
■en  him  enough  daydn  am 
ci  sin-  had  gone  fai  awaj  And  he 
mm  i  ontinued  to  meet  ins  own  need  i 
hie  i. mi. i  \  and  Lhe  callous  women 
,scnsitively  could  accept  a  shadow 
en-  were  Susan  ami  Bil  j     Vnd  then 

■  had  i c  along,  lovelj  and  ofl  and 

n  a  world  ol  people  to  lov<  and  care 
they'll  !»■  m\  <  hildren,  rom,  I  love 
I  waui  io  he  man  ied  to  you  When  1 
hi  the  firsl  da)  in  i  In  office  I  said  lo 
•  I  wani  lo  marry  Tom  ' "  Sin-  had 
bat  honest,  but  In-  had  nol  And  in 
i1  it  had  been  the  way  Bitsy  had 
ovei  to  Maggie  that  had  decided  him 
.  Maggie  i ame  ovei  to  tin  bed  and 
.•r  hands  through  Ins  hail .  "  I  ton'l 
yum  heai  i  ovei  Mi  t  aim  dai  linp 
wis  really  himsell  he  felt  son  v  foi 

is  she  knew  that  as  well  as  he  nol 
,c  oi  what  he  had  suffered  through 
hut  because  the  wonder  and  beaut  v 
ii  earl)  das  ti  '.ether  were  lost  to  him. 
ie  would  always  think  that  somehow, 
dieie  he  had  tailed  hei ,  Otherwise  the 
urate  would  have  been  a  sedative  and 
ire.  Mm  some  deep  and  terrifying  need 
:ic  had  not  even 
to  meet  had 
her  clutch  at  the 
jble    little    pills. 

me     tO     sleep." 

id  once  cried  out 
im,  "give  me 
h,  enough  so  that 

sleep  forever." 
Bttheearly  Gisela 
to  Ins  mind  read- 
id  he  found  his 
^witching  in  a 
smile.  How  she 
clown  at  a  party. 
eking  singers, 
rs,  some  of  the 
society  matrons, 
ing  to  make  peo- 
iugh.  And  they 
augh  hilariously 
njoy  her,  he  most 
.  But  afterward, 
i  not  like  that  at 
le  might  come 
to  be  confronted 
a  raging   virago; 

Id  turn  her  into  a  wild,  crazy  woman 
ling  up  everything,  beating  the  chil- 

trying    suicide.    No    wonder    it    left 
inn  exhausted  and  frightened.  Thinking 
Cann,  he  avoided  remembering  himself 
one  of  her  moments. 
es.  McCann  will  have  to  handle  it.  But 
s  the  child.  And   I  keep  thinking  of 
she  did  to  Bitsy." 
id  Bitsy  doesn't  even  remember." 
ut  she  won't  like  that.  She  wants  Bitsy 
nember  her,  and  Susan  and  me  too. 
lways  the  same  old  routine  with  her. 
tied  on  the  phone,  she  just  must  see 
vo  babies.  She's  flying  East." 

3GIE  sat  quiet  beside  him  for  a  long 
struggling  to  think  straight.  She  had 
fair  and  try  to  think  of  Gisela  as  sick, 
ay  Tom  always  did.  "Don't  you  want 
)  see  the  children,  Tom?" 
ohy  should  I  want  her  to?" 
ut  if  she  comes  here  to  the  house  and 
/ith  them,  nothing  can  happen." 
itsy  thinks  you're  her  mother,  Maggie." 
fe'll  have  to  tell  her  sometime.  It  might 
11  be  now,  if  Gisela  comes." 
shook  his  head, 
ohy  not?" 

fow  would  be  a  bad  time.  She's  still 
ig  a  struggle  about  her  new  sister." 
hen  maybe  you'll  just  have  to  have  it 
nth  Gisela.  Get  her  to  your  office.  Rea- 
•ith  her." 

m  laughed  bitterly  and  drew  Maggie 
to  him.  Reason  with  a  cyclone  or  an 
•us,  reason  with  a  rattler  or  a  python 
hungry  lion  or  a  black  spider.  The}  all 
ogether  would  be  easier  to  reason  with 
one  Gisela,  well  saturated  with  her 
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see    Bitsy   Hilled    up    I 
al     the    fool    ol 

gently,  tin  n 

the  wind    made  ijuiti 

curtain 

Bits)    caughl    cold    • 

little  before    hi    wi  nl  hai  k  lo 

I'.vei  since  the  phone  call  in  tin 
(he  world  had  pi 

wen    all   la 

at  the  io,  ktail  pa 
she  had  run  to  1 1„ 
raised  the  receiver,  while  1 
came  ovei   the  v.  mi  up- 

stairs. She  I. new  al  on 
coming  all  the  wa 

screaming,  "Mommj .  mommj  !"    \ 
overwhelming  desire  Lo  eavi  iclrop  held  hei 
silenl    She  could  ind  the 

voice     And    si 

I  hi    In.   and  terrible 

den  on  I 

not  let  anyone  know 
that  she  knew  or  re- 
she  did. 

Mosl    oi    what 
knew  sin-  had  .  a 
through  eav< 
ping,  by 
downstairs  and 
hind  dooi 
grownups    talked,    by 
picking    up    extension 
by  finding 
words  in  .  rown-up 
books    and    pondering 
their  :: 

The  big  and  terrible 
secrel  had  to  do  with 
Gisela,  her  beautiful 
andai  her  Vet 

she  could   never  share 
ecret    with   Bitsy,    for  Bitsy  did  not 
even  faintly  remember  Gisela.  Occasionallj 
Susan  had  irresistibly  prodded  hi 
only  to  be  convinced  again  thai  Bitsy  really 
believed  her  life  began  with  Mommy  M 
And  this  was   for  Bitsy  a  blessing,  so  her 
father  had  told  Gisela  on  the  telephone  that 
very    afternoon     It    must    have    hurt    her 
mother,  for  it  hurt  her.    But    then   no  one 
could  blame  her  daddy  because  oi  tin 
things  Gisela  had  done  to  Bitsy,  because  she 
had  screamed  that   she  hated  hei  and  had 
beaten  her  and  beaten  her  with  Sara  1 
her  to  stop. 

Even  now   she  could  remember  running 
and  locking  herself  in  the  bathn » 
Then  miraculously  through  the  locked 
had  come  her  daddy's  voice    And  it  was  so 
frightening  that  daddy  himself,  the  gr< 
doctor  in  all  the  world,  had  had  to  send  tor 
specialists. 

When  they  put  mommy  away  in  the  nurs- 
ing home  and  daddy  had  explained  thai  she 
had  gone  lo  visit  Aunt  Lucy  in  Connecticut, 
Susan  had  felt  embarrassed  to  have  him  he 
to  her.  She  could  hardly  look  a 
by  listening  and  caw-  reading 

letters  not  meant  for  her.  she  knew.  She  even 
knew  that  ii  was  the  pento-barbitol  that 
could  turn  mommy  into  ad 

Now  she  turned  on  her  side  and  stared  at 
her  kitten  of  a  sister  lovingly  and  pi 
ingly   She  might  have  been  dead  tl  daddy- 
had  not  come  in  time.  Sh<  d  lhai 
said  many  times  by  many  shocked  grown-up 

voices    It  was  for  thi 
had  got  the  divorce.  Still,  B 

remember  her.  , . 

B„t  I  do,  Susan  added  i. 
clos<  my  eyes  an, 
sweet  and' cud Jh> 
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her  coming  down  the  stairs  in  the  golden  evening 
gown,  all  naked  around  the  shoulders  and  her 
shining  golden  hair  loose  like  a  fairy  princess 
and  I  kissed  her  hands  a  million  times  not  to 
muss  her  face  the  way  she  had  it  painted,  so 
beautiful  with  the  red  mouth  and  the  green  on 
her  eyelids  and  the  lovely  smell  all  over  her. 

Susan  shivered  sensuously,  remembering. 
What  fun  it  had  been  before.  What  fun  to 
dance  in  the  living  room  with  Gisela  playing 
the  piano.  "You  know  the  way  the  wind 
sends  the  tall  grass  swaying?  That's  the 
way  you  must  move,  my  baby— just  as  if 
you  were  as  light  as  the  tall  grass  and  the 


with  her,  the  most  beautiful  of  mothers.  And 
how  she  could  laugh  and  make  daddy  and  her 
and  everyone  laugh  and  how  she  could  sing 
and  play  games  and  skip  rope.  Then  the  cock- 
tail parties  were  like  going  to  the  theater- 
only  better,  because  when  people  came  to  a 
house  with  Gisela  in  it  she  made  everything 
gay  and  beautiful  for  them.  Passing  a  dish  of 
potato  chips  around,  Susan  could  see  in  all 
their  faces  that  they  were  happy  and  felt 
lucky  to  be  invited. 

She  sighed  and  tossed  on  the  bed.  It  was 
dangerous  to  think  of  her  mother  that  way, 
terribly    dangerous.    She    must    remember 


blue  face  and  the  blood  on  Sara's  hands.  She 
must  think  of  the  faint  scar  in  the  corner  of 
Bitsy's  mouth  that  would  always  be  there  as 
a  reminder.  She  must,  she  must  make  her- 
self see  it  again  and  again  just  as  if  it 
were  happening  that  very  second.  She 
must,  she  must— and  she  turned  and  beat 
her  hands  against  the  pillow.  If  she  could 
see  it  plain  and  clear  the  longing  would  go 
out  of  her.  She  could  say  over  and  over, 
"Stay  away  from  us,  keep  away.  Can't  you 
see  you've  done  enough  to  us?"  She  could 
repeat  it  just  as  she  had  heard  her  father 
saying  it  over  the  telephone. 
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sounds  and  rubbed   her  eyes  and  final 
blurted  out,  "I  want  a  drink  of  water." 

Susan  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  tl 
bathroom  to  get  it.  Susan  sat  on  the  edge 
Bitsy's  bed  while  Bitsy  gulped  it  down. 

Without  knowing  why,  Susan  asked,  "I 
you  remember  Cranberry  Street,  Bitsy?" 

"Cranberries  for  Thanksgiving."  Still 
her  sleep,  Bitsy  smiled  a  dreamy  smile  ar 
gave  the  empty  glass  back  to  Susan. 

"No,  silly,  it's  where  we  used  to  live 
Chestnut  Hill." 

"Didn't  we  always  live  here?"  Suse 
shook  her  head  bent  over  the  empty  glas 
"Was  it  just  like  this  house?" 

"Oh.  no,  the  living  room  was  upstairs 

"That's  funny.  Did  they  turn  the  hou: 
upside  down?" 

Susan  giggled.  The  giggle  surprised  he 
for  she  hadn't  laughed  or  giggled  all  da 
"No,  baby  Bitsy,  it  was  just  that  kind  of 
house.  It  had  a  reception  room  downstai. 
and  a  dining  room,  and  the  kitchen  was  i 
the  cellar." 

Bitsy,  wide  awake,  squealed.  "Gosh,  th; 
must  have  been  fun.  Did  we  play  in  it?" 

"Oh,  no,  we  had  a  big  playroom  on  tr 
top  floor." 

"And  I  played  in  it  too." 

"Yes,  you  did." 

"And  I  don't  remember  a  thing."  Quit 
overwhelmed  with  this  loss,  she  shook  he 
head  in  disgust  at  herself.  "Was  there  , 
garden?" 

Uh,  yes.  A  big  garden  full  of  roses  an 
things  and  inside  the  house  there  wer 
flowers  everywhere  and  you  could  alwa> 
see  them  twice  because  there  were  mirrors  o 
all  the  walls  and  bright  colors,  red  and  yel. 
low  and  green,  mommy  said  you  couldn 
be  sad  with  a  house  full  of  brightness  an 
music  and  mirrors." 

"Mommy  said  that?" 

She  didn't  ask  which  "mommy"  ani 
Susan,  thinking  of  the  brightness  and  th 
music  and  the  mirrors,  became  forlorn.  Sh, 
walked  to  the  dresser  and  set  the  glas 
down,  then  to  the. light  and  pressed  th, 
button. 

"Oh,  don't  do  that,  Susan,  I  want  to  talk 
don't  you?  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  sleep 
Tell  me  some  more  about  that  house  ant 
what  we  did.  Tell  me  everything  we  did.  Thei 
I  can  remember.  You  know  that's  the  way.. 
But  Susan  burrowed  down  in  the  bed,  he 
head  under  the  pillow.  "  I  didn't  think  mucl 
of  the  cocktail  party,  did  you?" 

"Oh,  it  was  all  right,"  Susan's  voice  cam 
muffled  through  the  covers. 

"Did  you  hear  mommy  introduce  tha. 
one  all  dressed  up  in  the  green  dress?  .  . 
Susan,  wake  up." 

"No,  I  didn't  hear." 

"She  took  her  by  the  hand  over  to  dadd; 
and  said,  '  I  want  you  to  meet  an  old  frienc 
of  mine.' "  Bitsy's  voice  went  off  in  a  squeak 

"What's  funny  about  that?" 

"She  wasn't  old  at  all.  I  looked  and  lookec, 
to  see  if  she  had  any  gray  hairs.  I  walkec 
around  her  chair  three  times  ever  so  slow 
bringing  her  things,  but  every  bit  of  her  hair 
is  brown.  Not  one  gray  hair,  Susan."  j 

"You're  silly,  Bitsy.  That's  just  an  ex-. 
pression.  An  old  friend.  I've  told  you  over 
and  over  again.  You're  young,  I  know,  and 
can't  understand  everything.  But  at  least 
you  could  understand  that  grownups  have 
expressions  and  you  shouldn't  worry  your- 
self the  way  you  do  about  them.  They  don't 
mean  a  thing." 

"Then  why  do  they  bother  saying  them?" 

Susan  turned  on  her  stomach  and  buried 
her  head  deeper  under  the  pillow.  Her  head 
ached  and  she  wanted  to  be  all  by  herself 
under  the  cover:  She  closed  her  eyes  and 
after  a  while  Gisela  came  to  her  and  drew  her 
close  against  her  warm  soft  body,  and  lying 
there,  she  fell  gently  to  sleep. 

The  way  to  school  followed  the  road  of  the 
big  estates  and  Susan  walked  sedately 
along  the  high  stone  walls  while  Bitsy 
skipped  on  and  off  the  curb.  Generally  they 
stopped  at  every  one  of  the  big  elaborate 
entrance  gates  to  see  what  they  could  see, 
but  on  this  particular  morning  Susan  passed 
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ed  along.  The  day  had  all  the  bright 
den  light  that  belonged  to  a  June  morn- 
and  the  heavy  scent  of  blooming  roses 
nbing  over  the  stone  walls  filled  Susan's 
id  full  of  thoughts  of  going  away  on  vaca- 
a.  Their  little  cottage  at  the  Point  must  be 
ning  white  and  spick-and-span,  for  Sara 
i  gone  down  the  week  before  to  ready  it 

i  their  coming. 

Susan's  usual  joy  over  the  great  event  di- 

inished  slightly   at   the   thought   of  her 

lidy's  worried  voice  in  the  kitchen.  From 
!  top  of  the  back  stairs  every  word  came 
clear  as  if  she  had  been  sitting  at  the  table 

i  ,h  them.  He  had  to  write  the  paper  to  de- 
er at  the  conference  and  he  just  could  not 

•his  thinking  straight. 
'But,"    Mommy    Maggie    had    remon- 

lated,  "can't  you  put  it  all  away  from 

j  "When  she  might  walk  in  at  any  min- 
i  j?" 

V'You  said  yourself  she's  threatened  a 
i  zen  times  and  never  did." 
I  "But  I'm  afraid,  Maggie.  I  can't  put  it  out 
I  my  mind." 

"But  you  must  at  least  try,  darling,  you 
ast  try." 

Susan  allowed   the  conversation  to  run 

rough  her  mind  several  times.  It  was  hard 

I :  her  to  believe  that  her  daddy  could  be 

I  'aid  of  anything,   especially  of  Gisela's 

ming. 

A  secretive  sad  little  smile  played  about 
r  lips,  for  she  understood  the  two  separate 
shes  that  made  her  daddy  have  to  struggle 
j  id  fight  to  get  the  paper  written.  She  under- 
'  sod  because  even  as  she 
cided  that  Bitsy  could 
>t   face   Gisela,    so*  she 
embled  with  excited  an- 
:ipation  that  sometime 
on  the  door  of  the  house 
ight  open  and  she  would 
alk  right  into  the  living 
om  and  draw  Susan  close 
■  her,  cuddling  her  warmly 
ie  way  only  she  could. 
"You  know" — Bitsy  danced  away  from 
ie  of  the  gates — "if  you  look  at  the  baby  in 
ie  nighttime  she's  not  as  ugly  as  in  the  day- 
me." 

Susan  giggled.  Bitsy  always  made  her  gig- 
e,  she  was  so  young. 

"I'm  not  joking,"  Bitsy  went  on,  and 
usan  had  to  skip  along  to  keep  up  with  her. 
She  even  smiled  at  me  and  when  she  smiles 
ie  has  two  tiny  little  dimples  right  here." 
he  tapped  the  corner  of  her  mouth. 
Mommy  Maggie  gave  her  to  me  to  hold 
rid  she  feels  softer  than  my  dolly." 
"Well,  my  goodness,  you  sound  like  you're 
illing  in  love  with  the  baby.  You  better  be 
ireful,"  Susan  laughed,  and  Bitsy  got  the 
oint  and  joined  in  gaily,  not  minding  a  bit 
lat  Susan  had  guessed. 

Ihey  were  coming  to  the  crossroads,  and 
om  where  they  stood   waiting   for  their 
ivorite  policeman,  Uncle  George,  to  lead 
lem  across  they  could  look  into  the  wide 
•assy  yard  where  a  lot  of  shouting,  running 
lildren  were  waiting  for  school  to  begin. 
hen  Susan  saw  a  tall  slender  figure  come 
bng  the  fence  of  the  schoolyard,  her 
air  topped  by  a  white  hat,  and  she 
rig  wide  red  coat  that  swung  as  she  walked 
id  on  her  feet  she  wore  very  high-l 
ippers,  so  high  and  so  thin  were  the  heels 
lat  Susan  caught  her  breath  remembering, 
lie  must  fall,  she  must. 
"Susan,"  Bitsy  called  to  her,  "Susan  "- 
ie  shook  her  arm— "Uncle  George  wants 
s  to  go." 

There  he  stood  right  at  the  curb  in  front  of 
lem.  But  Susan's  eyes  never  left  the  woman. 
s  she  crossed  the  road,  guided  by  Uncle 
eorge  holding  back  the  traffic,  Susan's 
res  stayed  glued  to  the  red  coat.  Then  the 
oman  sat  down  on  a  bench  on  the  edge  of  a 
ath  leading  through  the  grassy  yard.  Susan 
opped  at  the  gate  and  watched  her  as  she 
)ened  her  bag  and  took  out  the  golden  ciga- 
tte  case,  the  one  daddy  had  given  her  long, 
ing  ago. 

"Susie,  Susie,  let  go  my  fingers."  Bitsy 
jlled  her  hand  out  of  her  sister's  desperate 
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grasp,  what  s  the  matter,  Susie?  You  hurt 
me,"  and  Susan  came  out  of  her  trance  and 
looked  at  Bitsy 's  startled  face,  for  never 
once  in  all  her  life  had  Susan  hurt  her  in 
even  the  tiniest  way.  "What's  the  matter? 
Did  you  see  a  ghost?" 

This  she  had  picked  up  from  Sara,  but  it 
sharpened  Susan's  wits.  She  could  tell  Bitsy 
she  didn't  feel  well  and  make  her  walk  all 
the  way  back  home  with  her.  She  could  pre- 
tend and  stay  home  in  bed  all  day  until  her 
daddy  came  and  then  he  would  know  what 
to  do.  But  poor  daddy  was  all  mixed  up  and 
if  Gisela  came  to  the  house  he  would  never, 
never  get  the  paper  done.  And  just  when  Bitsy 
was  getting  to  love  the  baby,  she  would  have 
the  terrible  shock  of  learning  that  her  dearest 
Mommy  Maggie  was  nothing  but  an  old  step- 
mother. Bitsy  just  couldn't  take  such  a 
shock,  Susan  felt  sure.  Only  a  little  while 
back  she  had  confided  to  Susan  that  her  best 
friend  Clara  didn't  have  a  mother  at  all, 
only  a  stepmother,  and  wasn't  that  awful  to 
have  a  mother  that  was  a  step?  "If  I  was 
Clara  I'd  just  run  away  from  home,  wouldn't 
you?" 

Susan  peered  and  peered.  No  ghost,  no 
fantasy;  it  was  Gisela.  From  the  gate  Susan 
could  see  her  wide  painted  mouth  sucking  on 
the    end    of   the    cigarette.    If   she    came 
any   closer   she   would    break    into   a   run 
and  throw  herself  on  her  mother.  But  you 
must  not,  you  must  try,  try.  try,  yon  must, 
darling.   Mommy   Maggie's   words  to   her 
daddy  came  back.  Try,  Susan,  try.  Run,  don't 
stay,  try  to  walk  around  the  other  side  of  the 
yard,  hurry  along  the  path  and  don't  answer  if 
she    calls.     Susan's    head 
reeled  and  she  grew  fright- 
ened. If  only  her  daddy  or 
Sara  or  even  Mommy  Mag- 
gie were  here  they  would 
know  what  to  do.  Unex- 
pectedly, Gisela  looked  up 
and  there  they  were  star- 
ing at  each  other. 

Gisela  tried  to  con- 
centrate her  gaze  on 
the  two  small  figures  standing  in  the  open 
gate;  hard  for  her  to  concentrate,  for  every- 
thing in  her  thoughts  and  feelings  was 
dulled.  Like  a  somnambulist  she  stared  at 
her  children,  stared  out  into  a  world  that  had 
lost  most  of  its  reality  for  her.  She  had 
flown  like  a  bird,  through  the  sky  with  the 
clouds  like  white  mountains  under  her.  She 
had  come  all  that  way  for  something,  for 
some  reason,  something  connected  with  the 
two  little  girls  wavering  vaguely  before  her. 
And  Susan,  returning  her  unsteady  gaze, 
could  see  the  cloud  over  her  eyes,  the  cloud 
she  had  heard  her  daddy  mention.  "When 
I'd  see  the  cloud  I  knew."  It  was  there,  and 
the  trembling  lips  and  the  unsteady  hand. 
Poor  thing,  poor  thing.  Susan  stood  crushed 
with  pity,  wishing  that  something  terrible 
would  happen  to  her  to  make  her  disappear 
or  even  die  because  it  hurt  her  so. 

And  then  suddenly  a  light  came  to  Susan 
just  as  if  Mommy  Maggie  or  daddy  had 
whispered  to  her  what  to  do.  Taking  Bitsy's 
hand,  this  time  very  lightly,  she  walked 
through  the  school  gate  directly  up  to  her 
mother.  Gisela's  hands  went  out  to  her,  but 
Susan  stood  stonily  unyielding,  directly  in 
front  of  her,  staring  hard.  She  was  taking  it 
again;  yes,  the  cloud  hung  like  a  veil  in  front 
of  her  beautiful  face.  Bitsy  looked  in  surprise 
at  the  glamorous  painted  lady  and  at  Susan's 
obvious  rudeness  in  standing  there  staring. 
"Susan  "  -Gisela  dropped  her  lighted  cig- 
arette and  leaned  toward  her  unsteadily— 
"Susan,  my  baby  girl."  Dimly  now  she  knew 
the  reason  for  the  flight  in  the  sky,  though 
her  daughter's  frigid  eyes  chilled  her  and  she 
thought,  Why  am  I  here,  why  did  I  come,  I'm 
a.  In  />,  where  is  the  bed?  And  saw  Susan  mov- 
ing out  of  reach  of  the  groping  long  fingers. 
"Kiss  me,  Susan,  baby,  aren't  you  going  to 
kiss  me?" 

At  least  she  had  not  said,  "Kiss  mommy, 
kiss  mommy,"  the  way  she  had  always  said 
it.  Susan's  heart  beat  loud  and  she  half  ex- 
pected that  Bitsy  would  hear  it  and  cry  out 
childishly,  "What's  that?"  Then  primly  she 
put  her  hand  out  to  her  mother  and  said, 
"Oh,  Mrs.  McCann.  How  do  you  do?" 


Astonished  even  through  her  half-sleep, 
Gisela  took  the  limp  hand,  and  then  let  it 
drop.  The  111  lie  stern  figure  in  front  of  her 
swayed  this  way  and  that,  a  dark  speck  in 
I  lie  macabre  thing  they  called  the  world  we 
live  in. 

"You  know  her?  My,  you  know  her!" 
Bitsy  squealed. 

"Of  course  I  know  her."  Susan  turned  to 
Bitsy.  "I  want  you  lo  meet  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  Mrs.  Met  aim.  Mrs.  McCann,  this  is 
my  little  sister.  Bitsy." 

There  was  a  second  when  I  he  little  figure 
stopped  swaying  for  Gisela  and  her  own  body 
began  to  lurch.  It  was  her  turn  to  stare  and 


stare,  at  the  thin  straight  line  of  Susan's 
unrelenting  mouth,  at  the  desperation  in  the 
luminous  troubled  child  eyes.  There  was  a 
(lash  of  true  meaning  for  a  brief  second  and 
then  it  faded.  She  rose  and  looked  from 
Susan  to  Bitsy,  these  two  little  impudent 
strangers  staring  at  her.  It  would  be  better 
to  be  back  in  the  sky  flying  through  the 
clouds.  She  shivered  in  the  warm  spring  sun- 
shine and  wrapped  the  flame-color  coat 
about  her  trembling  body  as  if  to  find  some 
relief  from  bitter  cold.  Then  abruptly  and 
without  another  word  she  went  through  the 
gate  and  hurried  along  the  sidewalk  while 
Susan  watched  and  watched,  her  eyes  forcing 
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She'll  say  .  .  .  for  a  really  exciting  vacation,  go  to 
Spain  this  fall!  The  colorful,  exotic  land  of  the 
matador  is  but  hours  away  by  TWA! 

Europe  is  yours — on  an  overnight  flight— when  you 
travel  TWA's  easy,  fun-packed  way!  And  Mary  Gordon 
of  TWA  will  help  you  plan  just  the  vacation 
you've  always  dreamed  about!  If  you  have  35  days, 
you  can  visit  picturesque,  romantic  Portugal, 
Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium, 
France  and  England.  Think  of  it!  A  35-day, 
TWA  tour  from  New  York  and  back  to 
New  York  for  as  little  as  $1,214. 

If  time  is  your  problem  . . .  TWA  knows  how  to 

stretch  precious  hours  by  shrinking  travel  time  to 

nothing.  In  just  17  days,  you  can  visit  Italy, 

France  and  England.  They're  warm  and  tawny 

in  the  fall — more  friendly  than  ever.  And  your  entire 

Sky  Tourist  trip  from  New  York  and  back  to 

New  York  is  only  $763.05  during  the  Thrift  Season. 

Plenty  to  see  at  home!  If  your  motto  is  "See 
America  First,"  TWA  lias  a  special  vacation  bargain 
for  you.  Whether  it's  exciting  New  York, 
world-famous  Washington  or  the  Golden  West, 
TWA  can  whisk  you  there  and  back  in  no  time  at  all! 

Wherever  you  go,  at  home  or  abroad,  let  Mary  Gordon 
of  TWA  be  your  friendly  adviser.  Ask  your  favorite  travel 
agenl,  local  TWA  office  or  Mary  Gordon  about  low-cost 
Tourist  flights,  Circle  Tours  and  Family  Half  Fares.  For 
helpful,  free  travel  leaflets,  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below, 


Mary  Cordon,  Dept.  J9 

Trans  World  Airlines,  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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FLORSHEIM 


»rogies 


walk 

away 
with 

honors 


Wonderful  walking  shoes 
applauded  for  their  high  quality 
and  handsome  styling  .  .  .  and 
loved  for  the  Flexole  construction 
that  cushions  every  step. 
As  always,  Florsheim  Brogies 
are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
with  all  the  care  humanly 
possible,  for  well-groomed  women 
who  wear  and  demand  the  best. 


The  Century 


For  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  write  to: 
The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company   • 


Chicago  6,  Illinois 


CONTINUED    FROM   PAGE    112 

bitter  eyes  and  a  tense,  set  mouth.  "But  I 
simply  couldn't  help  myself.  I  inherited  a 
bad  temper  from  my  father.  In  and  out  of 
bed,  Sue  torments  me  beyond  endurance. 
After  my  poor  showing  at  dinner,  she  had  me 
crawling.  I  was  positive  she'd  forgotten  my 
birthday  again  the  way  she  did  last  year, 
when  lo  and  behold,  in  came  the  surprise! 
I  just  couldn't  take  it.  Then,  having  put  her- 
self in  the  right  and  me  in  the  wrong,  Sue 
graciously  let  me  think  I  was  forgiven. 

"When  we  went  to  bed,  I  found  out  dif- 
ferent. When  I'm  a  good  boy— when  I  do 
nothing  to  displease  her,  regardless  of  how 
she's  displeased  me— Sue  is  willing  to  be  a 
wife.  Otherwise  she  freezes.  The  minute  I 
touched  her,  she  brought  up  that  birthday 
cake  again  and  then  she  swung  into  a  rehash 
of  all  my  faults  and  failures  and  weaknesses. 
I  t'l.ink  enough  about  my  own  weaknesses. 
I  told  her  to  hush.  She  turned  her  back  on 
me,  but  she  went  on  talking.  At  that  I  blew 
my  top.  Maybe  it's  no  defense,"  said  he, 
"but  I  can  tell  you  this.  Sue  is  secretly  de- 
lighted she  has  those  bruises  to  exhibit.  Why? 
Because  she's  put  me  in  the  wrong  again! 

"For  nine  years,"  Jack  said,  "  I've  lived  in 
a  house  that  wouldn't  pass  a  health  in- 
spection—with a  wife  less  competent  and 
capable  than  our  five-year-old.  Sue  may  have 
good  intentions,  but  you  can't  run  a  house 
on  good  intentions.  Sue's  way  of  keeping 
house  is  to  follow  her  whims  and  impulses. 
She  never  finishes  any  task.  If  she  starts 
washing  the  curtains,  she  strolls  outside  for 
a  sun  bath.  Then  she's  likely  to  hop  in  the 
car,  rush  to  the  supermarket,  buy  a  lot  of 
week-end  specials  we  don't  need  and  expect 
me  to  praise  her  for  bargain  hunting.  She 
overlooks  the  fact  the  curtains  have  been 
whirling  in  the  washer  for  three  hours,  and 
the  washer  is  out  of  order  because  she  put 
in  too  much  soap.  Where's  the  saving  there? 

"Sue  complains  constantly  I  don't  raise 
her  allowance,  but  Sue  couldn't  stay  on  an 
allowance  with  a  pipe  line  to  the  mint.  She 
doesn't  even  try.  She  just  writes  another 
letter  to  her  father.  She  promises  she  won't, 
but  Sue's  promises  are  worthless.  She  in- 
variably forgets  them.  Sue  does  nothing  I 
ask  until  I've  asked  ten  thousand  times.  She 
then  produces  a  mended  shirt  as  though 
she'd  performed  a  miracle.  Half  the  children's 
clothes  are  held  with  safety  pins,  and  the 
other  half  are  stuffed  away  in  closets.  Yet 
she  claims  she  loves  them.  If  I  want  Sue  to 
sew  on  a  button,  she  picks  that  very  time  to 
help  Janey  with  her  homework.  Otherwise 
she  never  thinks  of  Janey 's  failing  grades. 

"Sue  has  an  answer  for  everything.  Our 
dishwasher  is  always  on  the  blink  because 
she  overloads  it.  She  thinks  we  should  buy  a 
bigger  one.  If  I  ask  why  the  bathroom  is  in  a 
mess,  she  says  I  should  have  cleaned  the  tub. 
Why  should  I  do  Sue's  work?  I  didn't  get 
married  to  scrub  out  bathtubs,  hang  up 
clothes  and  tidy  my  own  bedroom.  In  my 
opinion,  mending  and  cooking  and  keeping  a 
clean,  peaceful  house  are  a  wife's  job. 

"  I  work  hard  at  the  office,"  Jack  said.  "  It 
isn't  especially  easy  for  me  in  my  grand- 
father's old  firm,  with  most  of  the  other  part- 
ners convinced  I'm  there  by  favoritism.  Sue 
thinks  the  same,  although  she  denies  it.  But 
I  notice  she  never  mentions  my  job  without 
dragging  in  some  mention  of  my  grandfather. 
I  don't  need  to  be  reminded  he  was  a  smarter 
man  than  I  am.  My  wife  undermines  me 
constantly. 

"I  should  never  have  married  a  glamour 
girl.  That's  for  sure!  Sue  is  lovely  to  look  at, 
but  she  isn't  lovely  to  live  with.  She's  lazy, 
she's  irresponsible,  she's  completely  selfish. 
She  has  set  my  children  against  me.  Janey  is 
eight  years  old,  and  I  have  yet  to  take  her 
on  a  camping  trip.  Her  piano  lessons  inter- 
fere! 

"Six  months  ago  I  tried  to  buy  a  dog,"  he 
told  the  counselor,  "partly  because  I  need  a 
hunting  dog  and  partly  to  teach  the  kids  a 
little  responsibility.  They  were  supposed  to 
feed  the  dog.  Sue  neatly  blocked  me  by  hav- 
ing our  whole  back  yard  planted  in  expensive 
shrubbery.  The  garden  makes  a  fine  place 
for  her  to  sit  and  dream  when  she  should  be 
cleaning  the  house.  Another  of  her  favorite 
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Summer's  strong  winds  and  burnii 
sun  can  actually  "suck  out"  tl 
natural  softening  oil  of  vour  skin- 
make  it  look  dried,  coarse,  baked-ot^ 

Be  quick  to  offset  this  robbing 
nature's  own  softening  oil.  Use  tl 
special  replenisher  that  so  man 
many  women  say  works  miracles 
keep  their  ^kin  looking  fresh,  so 
young.  Use  Pond's  special  Dry  Sk 
Cream.  It's  extra  rich  in  lanolin — t 
oil  so  much  like  your  skin's  own  o 
And  it's  homogenized  to  soak  in  betW 
Start  this  wonderful  help  today! 


Tiny  Dry  "Squint"  Lines  Etch  In  betwe 
your  eyes,  and  on  your  forehead. 

To  Smooth  Down  —  Circle  Pond's  Til 
Skin  Cream  firmly  up  between  eyes 
out  over  eyebrows  to  temples.  A  s| 
cial  emulsifier  makes  this  lanolin-ri 
cream  extra-soitening. 


Leathery,  "Peel-y"  Dryness  makes  si 
look  coarse,  older. 
To  Clear  Away — Work  plenty  of  Pom 
Dry  Skin  Cream  into  your  parched  sk 
Swirl  up — briskly  and  firmly — fr< 
chin-line.  This  special  rich  cream 
homogenized  to  soak  in  better  ...  he 
make  dry  skin  smooth,  silky  again. 
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effect! 
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,|x>is  is  the  radio   Su<   i  an'l  undi  i 
s.-ud  fack,  "  why  1  dislike  mu 
„■  gight   "i    ill"   flowi  i       hi 

mu  living  i to  hide  the  dii i 

,■11  Sue  man  ied  me,"  he  replied  in 
i,,  a  quest  ion  about   th<   coui 
walking  on  aii    Foi  once,  I  Lho 
,■  loved  .nul  wi iuld  look  out  foi  mi 
iv  fathei  died,  mj  mother  couldn't  be 
(I.  Sin-  prefei  red  hei    ;o  i  ailed  careei . 
,  b  musician  of  sorts  I  was  a  nuisance 

grandmothei   and  mj rhe; 

me  wiili  stufl  no  kid  needs,  :i  pony, 
boat     1  had  my  own  i  ai  at  sixteen 
the  slightest  pretext  they  would  ship 
to  school.  The  schools  weren't   so 
e  onlj  clean  and  ordei  K  i i  I  ever 

sal  school.  Still  and  all.  1  never  lilted 

■fins  in  me  now  1  was  always  looking 
line,  Bomeplace  I  belonged, 
ertainlj  have  found  no  home  with 
aiK  s.iul  in  ( i inclusion,  "bin  1  don't 
divorce.  Mosl  ol  oui  trouble  is  Sue's 
nil  I  know  '  hi u ■  el  il  is  mine.  Our 
,  bedlam,  but   I've  got  no  place  else  to 

nn'i  want  i<>  lose  my  children.  With 

if  In  depend  on.  tbe  girls  would  be 
iiil  ol  hand  I  ban  lhe\  are  now.  Jancy 
ith  need  a  father.  I  si  ill  have  some 
;i  little  that  Sue  and  I  can  work 
jut.  Please  convince  her  that  1  didn't 
to  hurt  her  last  night.  It's  the  truth. 
,■  ii  she  will  stick  wiili  me  and  make 
ITort  to  improve.   I'll  try  to  do  my 


marriage  counselor  says: 

lai  her  reluctantly  agreed  to  finance 
a."  said  the  counselor,  "but  Sue  de- 
o  give  marriage  one  more  chance.  A 
jnce,  that  would  involve  many  dil'li- 
inges and  much  thought  on  her  pari. 
i  children's  sake,  the  effort  seemed 
vhiletoher.  Sue  was  intelligent  enough 
:ede  that  broken  homes  and  happy, 
lanced  children  seldom  mix.  Needless 
'  i he  counselor  added,  "children  can 
urish  in  an  atmosphere  of  physical 
e.  To  save  this  marriage,  il  was  neces- 
'  both  Sue  and  Jack  to  reform  drasti- 

rnatter  what  the  provocation.  Jack's 
sit  of  Sue  was  inexcusable.  Before  she 
to  stay,  Jack  agreed  to  master  his 
.  It  was  a  tough  job.  but  he  did  so. 
i  consultation  proved  to  him  that  his 
was  not  'inherited'  but  represented 
pattern  established  in  his  childhood, 
sciously  he  looked  for  opportunities 
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continuing    activil  \      In 
trained.    Sue    needed    em  ■ 
help.  So  Ion    .i  ave  .lack  n< 

tion,  she  received  none.  U 
her  attitude.  Ins  aliunde  changed   \\ 
curbed  her  impulsive,  foolish  spendin 
raised  the  household  allowance  I 
the  allowance  hadn't  been  adeqi 
lei;:!  imate  expenses     \s  soon  as   |a<  I 

wife  was  making  a  genuin 

her  housekeeping,  he  became  les 
and  more  co-operative  on  Ins  own    I 
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iln^s  iviili  inn.  i/i-/;/\  tapered 
silhouette,  in  grey,  run  \  ,,/  brown 
pin-chocks.  s/:,s  W-20.  tppeal- 
inc.  voting  charm  in  horizontal 
stripes  *•/  gre\  and  cinnamon. 
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Every  School  Day 
Starts  with  Stride  Rites 

All  over  America  .  .  .  young  feet  go  back  to  school 

in  Stride  Rites.  The  skilled  construction,  quality  and 
excellent  fit  of  these  fine  shoes  have  made  them  a  tradition 
...  as  much  a  part  of  opening  day  as  books  and  bells! 
Send  your  youngsters  off  in  Stride  Rites  .  .  . 

accurately  fitted  by  your  Stride  Rite  dealer,  who  has 
a  style,  size  and  width  for  every  little  learner. 


THE 


TRIDE  RITE 


R. 


SHOE 


Green  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


thing,  for  the  first  time  in  the  marriage,  he 
began  to  clean  his  own  bathtub ! 

"Sue  learned  how  to  keep  house  by  work- 
ing at  it,"  the  counselor  continued.  "Bursts 
of  furious  activity,  followed  by  hours  of 
dawdling,  won't  turn  that  trick.  Consistency 
is  essential.  For  a  dreamy  young  woman  like 
Sue,  a  schedule  was  imperative.  Sue  now 
spends  fifteen  minutes  every  morning  plan- 
ning and  writing  down  a  list  of  daily  tasks. 
Any  specific  request  of  Jack's  takes  top 
position  on  the  list.  As  she  acquits  each  task, 
she  checks  it  off  the  list.  This  means  she 
finishes  one  job  before  she  begins  another. 
When  she  listens  to  the  radio,  she  irons  or 
mends.  She  usually  tackles  the  more  un- 
pleasant jobs  early  in  the  morning,  and  then 
rewards  herself  with  a  few  minutes  in  the 
garden.  When  she  steps  outside,  however, 
she  keeps  an  eye  on  her  watch.  To  her  aston- 
ishment, Sue  has  found  that  she  derives  per- 
sonal pleasure  from  a  finished  task. 


COUNTRY  WIFE 

BY    MARION    LINEAWEAVER 

It's  dinnertime  in  earh  fall. 
I  hear  the  click  of  ihe  garden 
gate. 

Which  means  I  need  not  ring  or 

call. 
Hut  onlj  go  to  the  porch  and 

wait. 

The  fabric  of  the  countryside 
Is  flung  out  proud  h  .  fold  on  fold. 
VII  in  a  pattern,  opening  wide. 
Of  russet,  forest -green,  and 
gold. 

<  )ur  flow  iiifi  Ileitis  are  interlaced, 

\\  i ill  sun  and  shadow  over- 
spread. 

Through  fences,  regularh 
spaced. 

The  river  winds  her  silver 
threat!. 

\iiil  while  I  slant!  here  al   I  In- 
door, 

I  low  loving  is  the  sight  of  you, 

W  ho  In  injj  your  laughter  home 

once  more 
Viul  children  in  their  denim 

blue. 


"Sue  and  Jack  have  not  achieved  a  per- 
fect marriage.  Jack  still  sulks  on  occasion; 
on  occasion  Sue  still  offers  him  cause.  But 
the  two  no  longer  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
domestic  chaos,  friction  and  mutual  bitter- 
ness. Naturally  their  youngsters  have  prof- 
ited. Jack  always  wanted  to  be  a  good  father, 
and  Sue  now  lets  him  have  the  chance.  Six 
months  ago  he  took  Janey  and  little  Ruth  on 
a  camping  trip,  and  shortly  afterward  a  dog 
became  a  back-yard  boarder.  Sue  sacrificed 
some  of  her  cherished  shrubbery  to  please 
him.  To  please  her,  Jack  tolerates  Janey 's 
piano  practice  and  several  times  has  volun- 
tarily sat  through  a  Sunday-afternoon  sym- 
phony. Tending  the  dog  and  performing 
small  household  chores  is  teaching  the  little 
girls  the  sense  of  responsibility  they  needed. 
Sue  and  Jack  still  have  a  way  to  go  before 
they  grow  to  maturity,  but  they  are  growing 
together.  Although  they  still  have  their  dif- 
ferences, they  now  try,  and  try  hard,  to 
understand  the  other's  point  of  view.  They 
give  and  they  share.  Daily  they  see  the  good 
results  in  the  flowering  of  their  children." 


Editors'  Note:    Thie    case  history   was  compiled  ami 
Ondensed  from  actual  records  by 

DOROTHY  CAMERON  DISNEY 
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SAMOM  Shirts  are  available  in  washable  broad 
cloth,  gingham,  flannel,  gabardine  and  corduro] 
SNIIIM  Slacks  are  styled  of  nylon  gabardine 
sheen  gabardine,  nub  flannel,  Donegal  tweed 
wool    flannel    and    corduroy.    Sizes    I    to    12 
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Now  Many  Wear 

FALSE  TEETH 

With  MoreComfct 

FASTEETH,    a    pleasant    alkaline    (i  l- 
acid)  powder,  holds  false  teeth  more  firu/.f 
To  eat  and  talk  in  more  comfort,  just  spri'ie 
a    little    FASTEETH    on    your    plates,  ^o 
gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feeling.  Chcp  v 
"plate     odor"     (denture     breath),     lifc, 
FASTEETH  at  any  drug  store. 
When  mouth  tissues  change  — see  your  den  t 

SOLI 

OF  ECONOM 


EARN  $1 00*200*50 


SELL  EMPIRE  Christmas  Co 

Big  New  line — quick  profit  r 
ers.  Gorgeous  21  Christmas  I 
Box  $1.  All-Occasion  Assortmi 
Comic  Boxes.  5  NEW  Chi 
mas  card  name-printed  lines. 
Embossed  Religious  cards  $1  se 
You  can  make  100%  profit.  C 
dren's  Books,  scented  station 
FREE  Catalog.  No  expert 
needed.  "Prompt  Service 
orders."  Costs  nothing  to 
Make  $100  fast.  Write  for  FF 
imprint  samples  plus  on-trial  be 
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free! 
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Most  healthy  children  go  through  the  ehul>l>\   stage. 
Hut  if  extra  pounds  pile  on.  it's  time  hi  <larl   i  diet. 


I 


on'tkl  vour  child  he  a  "faltf! 


Ve  doctors  know  how  little  truth, 
lere  is  to  the  popular  notion  that  fat 
iople  have  unusually  happy  natures, 
his  may  be  so  in  some  cases.  But 
hen  "  fatties"  pour  out  their  hearts 
i  a  physician,  they  are  more  likely 
>  tell  a  story  of  loneliness,  self- 
)nsciousness  and  embarrassment. 
hich  they  try  to  cover  up  with  a  pre- 
cise of  jolly  good  humor. 

When  children  are  markedly  over- 
eight  they  suffer  much  more  than 
iults  do,  since  their  companions  are 
ss  inhibited  than  adults.  The  obese 
Dungster  is  likely  to  be  taunted  openly 
Dout  his  size,  called  "Fatso"  and 
Tubby"  and  made  the  butt  of  hu- 
miliating pranks  against  which  there 

no  defense. 

Moreover,  in  the  physically  active 
fe  of  childhood  the  fat  boy  is  at  a  dis- 
dvantage.  Unable  to  start  quickly,  to 
an  fast,  to  throw  accurately,  he  usu- 
Uy  cannot  compete  with  his  play- 
tates  in  sports.  Rather  than  suffer 
le  indignity  of  being  the  last  one 
hosen  in  games  and  hooted  at  when 
e  does  participate,  he  is  likely  to  keep 
ut  of  games  and  sports  as  much  as  he 
an.  This  sets  him  still  further  apart 
'om  his  contemporaries.  The  fat  girl 
lso  finds  herself  on  the  side  lines  as  a 
ule,  both  in  games  and  in  social  affairs. 

These  hurts  leave  scars.  In  many 
dults  suffering  from  personality  dis- 
rders,  or  various  forms  of  emotional, 
lervous  or  mental  disease,  we  can 
race  the  effects  of  obesity  in  early 
ife.  When  the  obesity  continues  un- 
hecked,   it  often  produces  physical 
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disorders  as  well.  For  all  these  reasons, 
we  should  be  quite  as  much  concerned 
about  the  child  who  overeats  as  we  are 
about  a  child  who  hasn't  enough  to  eat. 

Let  me  make  it  plain  thai  1  am 
speak  inn  only  of  truly  fat  youn 
There  are  periods  when  most  children 
are  chubby  naturally  asinbab; 
and  at  the  age  of  puberty.  The\  eat 
hugely  then,  because  they  are  growing 
rapidly.  Alter  they  have  passed 
through  the  period  of  rapid  growth. 
then  appetites  decline  and  then  bod- 
ies lake  on  pleasing  proportions  Par- 
ents have  no  need  to  worry  so  long  as 
their  children  stay  within  the  normal 
limits  for  their  age  and  height. 

The  youngster  I  have  in  mind  is  the 
one  who  stands  out  among  Ins  con- 
temporaries because  he  quivers  with 
fat -the  one  who  invariably  is  nick- 
named "Fatty."  Such  children  defi- 
nitely need  help. 

Yet  when  I  have  pointed  thisoul  to 
the  parents,  1  have  often  been  told 
that  Tommy  or  Jimmy  cant  help  br- 
ing fat.  They  explain  to  me  that  fat 
-runs  „.  our  family."  Or  else  they 
ascribe  it  l"  some  obscure  glandular 

disorder.  .  , 

Neither  excuse  is  valid.  Overweight 

is  not  inherited.  Even  though  the  an- 
cestors on  both  sides  have  been  side- 
show specimens,  the  pattern  can  be 
broken  at  any  time.  The  "obscure 
glandular  disorders"  so  many 
weights  give  as  an  excuse  for  not  do- 

mg  anything  about  their  fat  are  also 
argely  fictional.  In  all  my  years  as  a 
doctor  I  have  seen  only  a  handful  ol 
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is  often  this... 
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At  last!  A  Sleeper  f  bat  will 

GMwGROWwHkrw 


"Sim sun 


Wears  Longer!  Fits  Better!  Far  Thriftier, Too! 


Here's  a  sleeper  that's  a  treat  for  little 
growing  bodies  — and  a  time-saving 
treat  tor  mother,  too!  How  so?  No 
buttons,  no  tapes,  no  fasteners  that 
bind  or  are  bad  for  baby  to  sleep  on  — 
no  wasted  "button-up"  time  — they're 
on  and  off  in  a  jiffy! 

And  in  this  HEALTHKNIT  up-to- 
the-minute  design,  top  and  bottom 
are  not  fastened  together —  extra 
length  in  top  lets  the  sleeper  "grow- 
up''  to  fit  tast  growing  youngsters 
longer— a  treat  tor  the  family  pocket- 


book,  too.  Gentle  all-thc-way-around 
elastic  waistband  is  guaranteed  tor  the 
lite  of  the  garment.  Stylish  neckline 
and  cuffs  are  sott-knit,  snug,  retain 
shape,  even  after  long,  good  wear. 

You  simply  have  to  touch  that 
wonderful  HEALTHKNIT  fabric  to 
know  what  we  mean  by  kitten-soft. 
And  it's  knit  to  stay  soft,  too,  even 
after  many,  many  washings.  Shrink 
resistant,  ot  course.  From  cuddly  top 
to  double  soles  and  stretchy  toes, 
here's  luxury  sleeping  for  your  baby. 


On  and  off  in  a  jiffy— no  buttons— no  fasteners! 

Sizes  0  to  6—  in  pink,  blue,  maize  and  aqua  —  cily  $1 .89  ($1 .95  in  far  West) 


^.«S....For  dads  and  lads 
and  sisters,  too! 

Made  from  an  exclusive  new  Shrink-Resistant, 
Wrinkle-Resistant  fabric,  these  Ski-Type  Sleep  Suits 
are  the  last  word  in  warm  sleeping  and  luxury 
lounging.  Nylon  reinforced  neck,  snug  fitting  ankles 
and  cuffs,  Heat-Resistant  elastic  waistband.  Your 
choice  of  colors.  Priced  from  $2.29  to  $3.98. 

Healthknif 

SLEEPWEAR    FOR    THE    FAMILY 

By  the  makers  of  famous  MacDee  Shorts  and 
Kut-Ups  Shirts  for  men  and  boys 
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these  cases.  Why,  then,  do  fat  children  get 
that  way?  For  the  same  reason  that  adults 
do— because  they  eat  too  much,  and  indulge 
themselves  in  fattening  foods.  When  fat 
"runs  in  the  family"  it  is  because  the  family 
has  carried  on  the  bad  eating  habits  of  pre- 
vious generations. 

When  the  body  takes  in  more  food  than  it 
can  use  up,  the  excess  fats  and  carbohy- 
drates, and  even  a  percentage  of  the  proteins, 
form  fatty  tissue.  An  inactive  person 
"burns"  less  food  than  an  active  one.  The 
fat  child  tends  to  withdraw  from  the  more 
active  forms  of  play.  Thus  the  excess  fat 
builds  up  and  the  fat  child  gets  fatter  and 
fatter. 

How  to  attack  the  problem,  then?  In  the 
same  way  that  adults  must  do— through 
dietary  regulation.  But  with  children,  even 
more  than  with  adults,  it  is  important  to  do 
this  ^.nder  a  doctor's  supervision.  Children 
must  not  only  maintain  their  bodily  functions 
through  the  food  they  eat ;  they  .must  also 
grow  and  develop.  I  have  seen  pitiable  cases 
of  malnutrition  and  interrupted  growth  when 
a  boy  or  girl  tried,  through  self-starvation,  to 
break  a  pattern  of  family  fat. 

If  you've  a  truly  overweight  youngster, 
proceed  as  you  would  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
ease—for excessive  weight  is  a  disease.  Take 
the  child  to  the  family  physician  for  a  thor- 
ough going  over,  and  get  from  him  a  diet  that 
will  promote  healthy  growth  at  the  same 
time  that  it  cuts  down  on  calories.  There 
should  be  frequent  checkups  until  the  child 
has  come  down  to  normal  weight  and  sensi- 
ble eating  habits  have  been  well  established. 

I  have  seen  youngsters  who  overindulged 
in  ice-cream  sodas  and  chocolate  eclairs  in 
very  much  the  same  way  that  some  adults 
overindulge  in  alcohol.  For  these  children, 
rich  foods  offer  the  same  escape  from  reality 
that  alcohol  offers  the  maladjusted  adult. 
Just  as  the  alcoholic  blames  his  failures  in  life 
on  his  one  weakness,  the  child  blames  his 
failures  at  school  and  with  his  playmates  on 
his  fatness. 


IADIES'    HOME   JOt   \:; 

Youngsters  who  are  obese  from  emot 
reasons — we  call  this  "psychogenic 
ity"— need  especially  careful  study  an 
tention  in  addition  to  dietary  regulation 
important  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
tional  disturbance,  so  that  the  condi 
which  are  "feeding"  the  disorder,  s 
speak,  may  be  corrected  as  far  as  pos;  [( 
The  family  physician  may  even  sugge  a 
psychiatrist  to  help  clear  up  the  prob  n. 
The  child  who  overeats  for  emotional  rea  i . 
has  a  particular  need  to  feel  love  and  a  i 
tion  from  his  family.  This  will  help  renl/e 
his  urge  to  seek  refuge  in  fat-producing  fc  s 

In  fact,  any  child  who  must  followadie  y 
schedule— and  for  the  very  fat  youngster  jie 
diet  may  have  to  be  quite  rigid  for  a  tin  - 
needs  his  parents'  love  and  support.  It  wi  n 
their  task  to  see  that  he  sticks  to  his  diet,  d 
this  should  be  done  in  a  kindly  and  encou:  ;- 
ing,  never  a  punishing,  nagging  way. 

It  will  mean  not  only  cutting  out  man;  if 
his  favorite  dishes,  but  holding  him  to  ie 
serving  at  table  instead  of  his  former  tw<  r 
three.  It  will  mean  fruit  and  crackers  for  - 
tween-meal  snacks,  instead  of  the  ice-cre  i 
sodas,  candy  bars  and  other  goodies  you  - 
sters  dote  on.  The  child  who  must  make  th  i 
very  real  sacrifices  needs  extra  affection  ;  | 
attention  while  this  is  going  on. 

Often  it  means  self-discipline  for  the  p  • 
ents  too.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a  ch  I 
to  correct  faulty  eating  habits  while  pare  ; 
sit  at  the  same  table  and  continue  to  st ' 
themselves  with  the  wrong  kinds  of  food.  J 
cepting  for  yourself  the  same  discipline  y 
ask  from  him  will  be  the  easiest  and  best  w 
to  get  him  to  follow  the  doctor's  orders.  Wh 
at  last  he  comes  within  the  normal  weig 
range  for  his  age,  height  and  general  bo> 
structure,  you  too  are  likely  to  find  yours 
slimmer  and  feeling  a  thousand  times  betti 
Best  of  all,  if  you  come  from  a  line 
"fatties,"  you  will  be  breaking  the  curs 
Your  descendants  can  be  freed  of  the  ps 
etiological  burdens  and  the  physical  distress 
that  so  often  encumber  the  fat. 


FATHER,     DEAR     FATHER 
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with  Spain.  As  is  usual  with  legends,  the  facts 
are  not  so  colorful. 

He  was  eighteen.  He  looked  fourteen  and 
had  difficulty  enlisting  because  recruiting 
officers  couldn't  believe  it.  He  always  took 
advantage  of  this  young  look  and  let  it  be 
believed  he  was  four  years  younger  than  he 
was.  My  father  loved  the  Army.  His  favorite 
nine  was  the  bugle  blast  To  the  Colors.  He 
went  to  the  Philippines  and  came  back  in 
two  years  without  scratch  from  musket  or 
mosquito.  The  most  dangerous  shots  he  en- 
countered were  those  that  came  at  him  over 
a  bar. 

At  an  early  age  my  father  became  what  he 
called  a  rum-pot,  or  what  is  termed  today  an 
alcoholic.  Not  until  late  in  life  did  he  tell  me 
his  story,  and  then  only  because  I  had  fallen 
into  the  same  pit. 

The  first  week  of  October,  1944,  after  see- 
ing my  father  in  the  hospital,  I  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati as  news  editor  of  Radio  Station 
WSAI,  with  prospects  of  going  on  the  air  as 
a  commentator.  The  future  sparkled  bright— 
but  I  lasted  just  five  weeks.  I  got  potted— 
and  fired. 

For  I  was  a  drunk  and  had  been  from  the 
age  of  nineteen  when  I  fell  to  earnest  drink- 
ing while  a  Washington  correspondent.  In 
seven  years  I  had  gone  the  route  of  the 
rummy— d.t.'s  and  the  sanitariums  at 
twenty-three,  jails,  job  losses,  the  psycho 
ward  of  the  city  hospital— and  finally  Alco- 
holics Anonymous.  For  eight  months  my  fa- 
ther heard  no  word  from  me. 

He  conducted  no  espionage,  for  the  Run- 
yons  followed  the  live-and-let-live  formula 
and  this  wasn't  the  first  long  silence.  At  last 
I  wrote  him  a  long  report  explaining  that  I 
had  hit  the  gutter  gone  in  booze  but  had 
reached  an  island  of  safety  by  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  I  told  him  I 
didn't  know  what  his  reactions  would  be  to 
virtual  public  admission  of  my  plight,  but 
that  I  was  convinced  it  was  my  only  hope 


for  tomorrow  and  I  was  going  to  stick  to 
regardless  of  what  he  thought. 

I  added  that  I  didn't  know  how  muc 
truth  there  was  to  the  report  that  he,  toe 
had  to  fight  the  booze.  In  all  his  advice  to  m 
as  a  boy  he  had  dropped  only  slight  hints 
They  were  included  in  other  advice  which 
studiously  ignored,  because  he  was  inclinec 
to  hand  down  opinions  without  embellish.. 
ment : 

"Don't  drink  and  don't  marry." 
I  might  have  seen  some  sense  in  the  first 
part  if  there  had  been  any  in  the  second.  As  ft) 
was,  I  ignored  both.  My  report  from  Cincin- 
nati brought  a  quick  reply  from  my  father 
with  the  story  of  his  own  battle  with  the  bot- 
tle 

My  dear  Sou :  I  was  delighted  to  hear  from' 
you  and  greatly  relieved  as  I  did  not  know  just 
where  you  were  or  what  you  were  doing. 

To  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  your  good  re- 
port is  putting  it  very  mildly.  It  is  the  best  news 
I  have  heard  in  a  long  time. 

I  think  the  samples  of  your  work  that  you 
sent  me  are  excellent  reporting,  with  a  swell 
human-interest  touch.  I  have  always  thought 
you  could  write  and  it  has  always  been  my  hope 
that  you  would  carry  on  what  I  think  is  an  hon- 
orable name  in  the  newspaper  game,  the 
greatest  profession  in  the  world. 

You  will  improve  the  more  you  write.  Good 
writing  is  simply  a  matter  of  application,  but  I 
learned  many  years  ago  that  the  words  will  not 
put  themselves  down  on  paper,  in  dreams,  or  in 
conversations. 

You  have  been  on  my  mind  a  great  deal  lately. 
Mary  and  I  were  having  dinner  at  Lindy's  one 
night  recently  and  I  wrote  her  a  note  (my  only 
means  of  communication  with  people  now)  say- 
ing I  wondered  where  you  were. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  him  all  day,"  she 
said.  "It's  his  birthday." 

She  was  as  pleased  as  I  was  with  your  let- 
ter. .  .  . 

I  know  more  about  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
than  you  might  think.  I  think  it  may  be  one  of 
the  great  movements  of  all  time  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  it  has  aroused  your  interest. 


MBt«,    1953 
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To  be  sure 
he  sleeps  secure 
tuck  him  between 

Chix 

CRIB  SHEETS 

of  so-smooth  percale ! 


Chix  Fitted-top  and 

Fitted-bottom  crib  sheets 
Chix  45"  x  72"  crib  sheets 
Chix  Baby  Pillow  Cases 
Chix  Fitted  Youth  Bed  Sheets 

180 -count  percale  in  white  and  baby  pastels 
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Ihix  Baby  Products 

Makers  of  Chix®  Wrinkle-Free  Diapers 
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Sun  Ij    by    [hi 

i  wi  n   nol 
I  >nnkmg  i     nol   i 
lil  i   Kj  ilibi,  Inn  i  i| 
ih. n   .,.. 
in.   ii 

You  a  k  mi  ahn 
drinking   lliiri 
havi   nol  had  :i  cli 

lial  I  gol  no  inn  ii 

into  troubli    Ii  ,,, 

and    parklin 

moduli  .mi I  iiupid  iuul  miarn 

dreadfull)  ill  i  (|i,|  ,„,,  | 

stilution  in  drink    It  n  ; 

di    iroycd  i 

I  quil  bci  an  i    I    ;i ...  i|mi   I  wa    i 

wl Hi.    world   if  1  i 

wanted  to  go  |>lai  i      I 

times,  usually  in  momi  i 

small  triumph  oi   win  n  I  wa 

trong  .  harai  U-rislii    ol 
bul  I  in.iii.u',  d  to    land 

"    wa     ni  vet    i.il.inr    thai    In   I    drink    thai 
saved  me, 

I  had  in  endure  lonelim 

!       i     "li  "I  my  ,il.  ;t  in.  nee  I mi   y<  ai   ,  bul 

n  eventually  became  a  matt.  -  ol 

knowledge  thai   me  pr<     .   I 

drink  any  more  and  finally  I  became  posit ivi  ly 
famou  .  for  hanging  out  with  di  unk    ai 
touching  a  drop. 

We  could  have  saved  man  i  areei 

with  an  organization  like  the  A  \  in  the  old 
days  u  In  ii  ,i  In  ih  wa:  ihunned  even  more  than 
he  is  today. 

You  '.i  u  k  to  youi  oi  ganizal  ion  and  try  to  help 

"i  hei   fellows  unfortunate  e igh  to  be  under 

the  spell  nl  old  John  Barleyc  oi  n    No  goi 
comes  nl  drinking  and  I  don'l   think  any  bad 
ever  comes  ol  not  drinking 

So  much  for  my  temperance  lecture,  except 
that  I  have  only  a  little  time  left ,  a    you  maj 


We  like  people  in  proportion  to  the 
good  we  do  them,  and  not  to  the 
aood  they  do  us. 

"  '  LAWRENCE  STERNE 

surmise-  from  my  ailment,  bul  I  will  go  happy  if 
I  know  thai  you  have  conquered  your  enemy  II 
you  have  gone  eight  months  without  drinking 
you  would  be  a  Tool  loevet  start  again,  knowing 
what  you  know 

1  will  be  65  in  <  Ictober.  I  get  around  .ill  right 
and  feel  prett  y  well,  bul  1  live  under  a  shadow  1 
have  tosee  the  doctoi  every  week  I  do  m>  daily 
column  and  a  Sunday  feature  and  last  month  1 
wrote  two  fiction  stories. 

1  have  to  keep  plugging  ;iw  ay  at  an  age  w  hen 
1  thought  1  would  be  in  retirement  because  my 
illness  practically  broke  me.  1  went  to  Holly- 
wood at  a  salary  of  over  $2000  a  week  largely  as 
a  matter  of  satisfying  my  vanity  1  though!  it 
was  wonderful  to  be  able  to  command  that  kind 
of  income  al  63  forgetting  that  it  only  added  to 
my  normal  income  and  increased  my  taxes. 

Well,  the  upshot  was  the  Government  taxes 
took  most  of  it  and  when  1  became  ill  and  the 
big  money  was  shut  oil  entirely  the  doctors  and 
the  hospitals  cut  up  what  was  left.  I  am  now  liv- 
ing not  only  on  borrowed  time  but  practically  on 
borrowed  money.  Hut  having  seen  othci  -  simi- 
larly afflicted,  I  know  that  I  have  no  kick 
coming. 

Your  A.A.'s  should  give  you  something  you 
never  had  -sympathy  foi  your  fellow  man,  Ii 
was  not  your  fault  that  you  didn't  have  it.  It 
was  just  the  way  you  were  gaited. 

That  is  one  elemenl  a  writer  must  have  to 
be  a  Rood  writer  sympathy.  What  we  call 
"heart."  .  .  . 

I  will  not  again  write  you  at  this  length.  But  I 
am  so  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  getting  along  all 
right  I  am  a  little  windier  than  usual 

1  am  quite  pleased  that  we  are  on  opposing 
papers.  You  are  with  a  tine  outfit,  the  Scripps- 
Howard.  I  think  it  is  better  lor  a  young  writer 
than  any  other.  The  kind  of  work  you  are  doing 
is  exactly  J.  he  kind  you  need  because  it  Rives  you 
human  contacts  and  a  knowledge  of  how  people 
live 

You  say  that  you  don't  know  if  you  will  ever 
be  anything  more  than  a  better-than-average 
reporter.  Well,  my  boy.  I  think  that  is  better 
than  being  king.  I  do  indeed. 

Mary  sends  her  love  and  1  sign  myself  m 
deepest  affection, 

Dad 

At  one  fell  swoop  a  bridge  crashed  across 

the  gulf  that  had  separated  my  lather  and 
me  for  so  many  years.  Alcoholics  can  estab- 


good  night 
sleep  right 

posturized 

kantwet® 

It's  the  onl)  crib  mattress  with  ilorsnl  construction  — 
a  built-in.  straight-line  foundation  at  the  heart  of  the 
mattress,  plus  the  patented  Firm-O-Flex  Innerspring 
for  llir  extra  firmness  so  many  doctors  recommend. 
Double-Sealed  Tufting  anchors  filling,  prevents  wetting 
through.  POSTURIZED  KANTWET  gives  your  baby  the 
firm,  level  back  support  he  needs  for  good  crib  posture. 


THE  ONLY  MATTRESS 

with  dorsal 
construction 

FOR  GOOD  CRIB  POSTURE 


SI  795 


Other  Kantwet  made  mattresses  priced  from  S  12.95  to  $25.95 

g  1953  Ko?,-Derrv   Co. 
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LADIES'    HOME   JOURIJt 


Mve  got  two  reasons 
tor  always  laundering 
I    withCLOROX! 
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CLOROXnate^ 


Hondv  household  dHinieclont. 

.■„-  cleaning  of  batn;°        ,  de0dor.zes. 
,n  "'      o,  onW  '^oves  stains  and ^ 
Ctorox  no   on  Y  &  q  ,ype  «<  no 

,he  many  uses  of  L 
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,  SOB -U  Win, 


K>u  get  aI7  these  benefits  in    M 
a  Clorox-clean  wash!  >$\ 

win 

I'' ■      1.  Snowy-white  linens . . .  Clorox     Ml 

■;    removes  gray  and  yellow  dingineBs.     O 

2.  Bright  fast  colors...  Clorox     M 

removes  dulling  61m.  (J] 

3.Loveiy.iookingiii,ens...ciorox  M/ 
;  removes  ugly  stains,  even  scorch  M 
C\     and  mildew.  WW/ 

r;Fre°b-c>ea"-s™lli"g  linens... 

Uorox  deodorizes. 

5.  Sanitary  linens.  .Clornv  ;.  n. 


<=/# 


When 


it's  CLOROX-clean  .  .  .  it's  SAFER  for  family  health! 


lish  between  themselves  relationships  based 
on  mutual  understanding  at  "unspeakable" 
levels  where  words  fail.  I  believe,  too,  that  I 
understand  my  sister,  Mary,  better  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world.  She  would  be  the 
one  to  remember  my  birthday  and  send  me 
her  love.  We  always  had  a  peculiar  depth  of 
understanding,  never  spoken  but  always 
there.  But  I  could  not  foresee  that  at  the  age 
of  thirty  she  would  be  confined  in  a  private 
hospital  for  the  mentally  ill,  hugging  a  pre- 
cious Teddy  bear  and  hearing  voices  when 
there  was  no  sound.  I  intend,  however,  to  tell 
the  story  of  my  relationship  with  my  father. 
My  sister's  story  is  another— or  perhaps  the 
same  one. 

All  accounts  agree  that  my  father  was  a 
two-fisted  shot  lifter  beginning  back  in  San 
Francisco  after  the  Spanish-American  War. 
He  migrated  to  Denver,  then  the  Queen 
City  of  the  West  and  a  ripsnorting  newspa- 
per town.  My  father  worked  for  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  now  a  Scripps- 
Howard  paper,  the  Denver  Post  and  some 
other  sheets  now  deceased  and  forgotten. 
While  working  on  the  News  he  was  smitten 
by  a  smart-stepping  young  girl  named  Ellen 
Egan,  a  society  reporter.  She  was  what  he 
would  call  a  "hand- 
some" woman,  with  a 
personality  that  spar- 
kled with  love  of  life. 

My  father  was  a  dia- 
mond in  the  rough.  My 
mother  was  a  lady.  She 
liked  diamonds— pol- 
ished. "Al"  Runyon, 
as  he  then  was  known, 
wanted  to  go  places  and 
Ellen  Egan  represented 
the  places  he  wanted  to 
go.  Her  father  was  a 
railroad  superintend- 
ent, a  high-and-mighty 
position  in  those  days. 
If  he  didn't  rate  "so- 
net  y."  he  was  just  a 
cut  beneath.  They  had 
a    chesty   house   on    a 

good  "  st  reet—  a 
sprawling  box  of  many 
rooms  set  on  a  broad 
lawn  where  you  could 
hit  a  baseball  without 
breaking  a  window.  In 
summer  nights  the 
neighbors  sat  under  bold  shade  trees  big 
enough  to  defy  the  sky.  The  elders  rocked 
and  fanned  and  rocked  and  fanned  while 
the  younger  set  played  croquet.  When 
darkness  moved  in  they  took  to  the  drawing 
room  foi  a  big  evening  of  singing  around  the 
family  piano. 

"st  this  lawn  line  of  inspection  Al  Run- 
yon used  to  troop  in  high-button  shoes, 
tight-top  trousers,  and  a  straw  boater  on  his 
head,  a  string  anchoring  the  hat  to  his  collar 
so  breezes  wouldn't  launch  it  down  the 
street.  The  lawn  rockers  bobbed  faster  and 
the  fans  whirred  and  word  would  go  down 
the  line: 

"Tsk-tsk,  there  goes  that  Alfred  Runyon 
calling  on  the  Egan  girl." 

If  that  Alfred  Runyon  heard  he  never  let 
on.  His  eye  was  on  a  star. 

Dear  Damon :  I  am  of  course  delighted  to  learn 
thai  you  are  still  on  the  wagon.  I  have  remained 
sober  foi  thirty-five  years  now  after  having  been 
a  far  worse  alcoholic  than  you  can  possibly  con- 
ceive and  I  leave  it  to  your  own  imagination  as 
to  the  emotional  shocks  I  must  have  had  in  that 
period — distress  and  sorrow  and  everything  else. 

I  never  took  any  bows  for  being  sober.  It  was 
selfish  on  my  part.  I  wanted  to  be  successful  and 
I  had  to  put  booze  out  of  my  life  to  achieve  that 
end.  I  never  felt  that  I  was  doing  anyone  a  favor 
by  staying  sober  except  myself.  .  .  . 

I  am  glad  to  learn  of  your  progress  generally. 
Keep  up  the  good  work.  If  you  will  give  me  a 
home  address  I  will  send  you  a  batch  of  shirts 
that  you  may  be  able  to  use  as  I  am  no  longer 
able  to  wear  garments  of  that  particular  type. 

Best  est. 
Dad 

My  mother  refused  to  marry  Al  Run- 
yon— or  Alfred,  as  she  always  called  him — 
until  he  fought  Demon  Rum  to  a  decision. 


but  that  was  not  the  reason  he  quit.  Tl 
may  have  nudged  him  a  little,  but  the  all-   u 
holic  can  quit  only  for  himself. 

He  quit  for  himself  because  he  wanted i> 
be  successful,  and  that  was  the  driving  nl. 
five  behind  him  the  rest  of  his  years.  S  . 
cess.  What  was  success?  Mainly  a  beauti  , 
wardrobe  and  woman  to  match.  The  ba. 
foot  boy  wanted  handmade  shoes.  Tl 
motherless  lad  sought  the  love  of  a  wom 
on  a  pedestal. 

A  girlhood  friend  of  my  mother's  reporl  I  i 
they  came  upon  Al  Runyon  one  day  tryi 
to  thrash  the  dust  from  his  clothes  in  front 
the  Denver  Post  building.  The  way  she  j 
it,  he  had  just  been  tossed  out  down  the  sta 
from  the  second-floor  city  room.  A  binge  h 
left  him  with  battered  face  from  some  be1 
at  the  bar. 

He  felt  so  badly  about  being  seen  in  su 
condition  he  didn't  want  to  walk  down  t 
street  with  the  girls.  My  mother  wasn't  o 
to  let  that  bother  her.  They  got  on  a  horseo 
together,  but  then  my  father  wouldn't  . 
with  them. 

Of  such  events  is  the  "cure"  for  alcoh< 
ism  made.  There  is  no  other.  The  alcoho 
suffers   unspeakabl 
but    neither    fani 
clothes    nor    beautil 
women  can  make  hi 
stop.    No  matter  ho 
much  the  horrors  cor 
in  the  night,  the  victi-   n 
of  booze  can  be  saw 
only  by  himself— arl  0 
then  only  if  he  is  co'  ' 
vinced  he  is  worth  say 
ing.  By  believing  in  J 
Runyon    it's    possib,  U 
that  Ellen  Egan  plays 
the  second  role. 

At  any  rate,  he  qu 
drinking  and  they  wei 
married  with  the  cen4  ' 
mony  but  not  the  pom''  '' 
of  the  Roman  CatholJ  } 
Church.   They   had  t?  ? 
be  wed  in  the  rector 
since  my  father  wasn 
a  Catholic.  The  De: 
ver  society  column* '[, 
carried    long    account 
which  barely  mentione 
the  groom:    "Elle's 
Egan  Marries  Denver  Poet." 

At  that  time  my  father  fancied  his  talert 
lay  in  poetry  and  he  ground  out  a  good  de: 
of  verse.  His  poetry,  like  that  of  many  othe" 
aspiring  young  writers  of  the  day,  sound"  f~ 
now  like  a  poor  man's  Kipling.  Much  of  i"<K 
was  about  soldiering  in  the  Spanish-Amer 
ican  War  and  the  Philippines.  He  must  hav»  $ 
thought  well  of  his  own  efforts  for  he  wouk' 
recite  at  the  drop  of  a  hint— which,  later  ori| 
I  would  drop,  feeling  it  would  please  him 
and  he  would  stand  at  attention  while  de- 
livering the  militaristic  lines  of  such  verses1 
as  his  own  To  the  Colors: 


and  his  mother 
ay  mood. 


77  isn't  on  th'firin'  line  you  feel  tk'  battle  thrilln 
An   it  isn't  dodgin'  bullets  wot  you  know  are 

meant  to  kill; 
An'  it  isn't  when  the  band  men  play  some 

patriotic  air 
That  you  feel  th'  fever  in  yer  blood  an'  wanter.  . 

rip  an'  tear 


One  verse  achieved  fame  in  sports-reading 
circles  years  later,  in  1924,  when  jockey  Earle 
Sande  was  injured  in  a  horse  fall  at  Sara- 
toga. He  declared  he'd  never  ride  again. 
Such  items  were  treated  as  catastrophes  in 
those  sports-crazy  days  and  my  father 
pulled  out  the  stops: 

Maybe  there'll  be  another. 

Heady  an'  game,  an'  true — 
Maybe  they'll  find  his  brother 

At  drivin'  them  horses  through. 
Maybe — but,  say,  I  doubt  it. 

Never  his  like  again — 
Never  a  handy 
Guy  like  Sande 

Boolin   them  babies  in! 

My  father  had  two  books  of  poetry  pub- 
lished. Tents  of  Trouble  and  Rhymes  of  the 
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I  The  Best  — Ask  For  Evenflo! 


Grandma-By-The-Hour" 
to  Hotel  Statler  Guests 

n  Grace  ( rai  rett,  a(  Los  Angeli  s' 
I  Statler,  often  cares  lor  children  of 
cities.  She  calls  herself  a  "child 
,"  but  to  the  hotel's  guests,  she  is 
ndma  By  l  he  I  lour." 

.1  professional  baby  sitter,  Mrs.  Gar- 
knows  all  about  popular  Evenflo 
cis.  which  she  reports  most  traveling 
ers  use.  She  likes  Evenflo's  handy 
!e-up,  nipple-  down  arrangement.  She 
•s  tint  the  twin  valves  in  the  Evenflo 
Je  admh  .iir  into  the  bottle  so  that 
uLt  comes  evenly  and  provides 
)//'.  precision  feeding.  Complete 
flo  Units  ure  only  25c  at  baby  shops, 

and    dept.    stores. 
>YRAMIO  RUBBER  CO.,  RAVENNA,  O. 


Dular  Evenflo  Units 
&  S-oz.  siza  25c 
iflo  Colorgrad  Units 
unces  in  rid)  30c 
enflo  Deluxe  Units 
vr<  v  hr.  glass)  40c 
i  Nipples  &  Parts  10c 


•nerica  s  Most  Popular  Nurser 


iLSE  teeth 

TCH  holds  them  tighter 

H  form*  a  comfort  cushion;  hoi. Is  dental  plates 
firmer  and  sniiKKt-r  that  one  can   eat    and    talk 

ater  comfort  and  security;  in  main-  cases  almost 
as  with  natural  teeth.  (Clutch  lessens  the 
tear  mi  ,1  dropping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c 
at    druggists.    .    .    .    If    your  druggist    hasn't    it. 

aste   money  on   substitutes,    but  send   us  10c 

vill  mail  you  a  generous  (rial   box. 

:H     CO..    Box     5321-1.    ELMIRA,    N.  Y. 


QUICK   EASY   CASH! 
^iShow    RAINBOW 
./CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


^^F  /  No  selling,  show  Rainbow's  beauti- 
*^\^A  ful  Christmas  Cards.  Gifts.  Per- 
I^^^Hl  son  all  zed  Stationery,  Napkins, 
^^^_  etc  Save  Friends.  Relatives,  etc., 
f  ^^^^  timt*  &  Monev.  No  investment. 
1  Deal    with    one    of    New    York's 

argest  imprint  companies  for  guaranteed 
faction.  Costs  nothing  to  try. 
.rite  today.  SAMPLES  ON  APPROVAL, 
IBOW   tDep't   25i  38  E.  1st  ST.   NEW   YORK   3 


ORNS 


red  by  Mosco.alsoCalluses. 

easy,  economical.  Just  rub 

s,  35  c, 60*1.  At  your  druggist.  Money  ret  und- 

not  satisfied.  Moss  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

V3WV     REMOVER 


Firing  I  ine,  bul 

lie  profc  isionall)     I  I 

lie  wanted   to  I.. 

1  ime  and  *  i 

llliu;    Hi.     iim, n. 

meanl  long  houi 
saw  nothing  wrong  in  thai. 
Aflei  Klli  i    i  id  Alio  d  U 

my  fathei  had  landed  a  job  on  ll 

rale  |«ist    was  evident 

cause   he   was  taken  despite  an   impi 

drinking    record     Fditoi      were   toleranl    ol 

parity  bet  au  e  ihe  h 
nun  in  those  days  were  fasl  men  willi  shot 
glasses. 

My  father  already  was  a  lop  feature  writei 
in   1  >i  iivi  i    when  he  came  lo  New   'i 
1910.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  who 
the  American,  among  olh<  i  iaid  his 

lead    men   well   and   my    fathei    rained   Ihe 
pi  incely  stun  ol  sii.,a  week 

New  York  was  the  goal  ol  ii,  w  .,p.,; 
then  and  represented  a  certain  ainounl  ol 
success.    Mv    mother   and    fathei    lo 
siantlv  to  the  city  and  nevei   again  lool.nl 
west   with  any  particular  longing,  and  she 
made  only  a  few  trips  home.  They  b 
New  Yorkers  although  early  circuni 
forced  them  lo  live  in  rooming  houses  jn 
Flushing,  Long  Island 

1 1 it   Golden   Era  of  Sports,  or  Wonderful 

Age  ol  Nonsense,  wasjusl  b  My  la- 

ther's flail  lor  feature  stories  made  him  sure- 
lire  foi  the  sports  department  lie  started  to 
Iravelon  sports  stones.  In  1911!,  foi  example, 
he  roamed  with  the  New  York  Giants  with 
colleagues  like  I  leyw<x>d  Broun  '  >l  o  i 
one  had  any  inkling  of  the  heights  they  wo  tld 
seale.  Broun  didn't  even  get  a  b\  line  in 
those  days. 

From  sports  my  lather  was  d, 
special  duty  on  such  reportorial-writii 
signments  as  Black  .lack  Pershing's  pursuit 
of  the  bandit  Pancho  Villa  in  Mexico.  When 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  I  he 
went  to  France  with  the  U.S.  First  Arms 
Every  assignment  earned  him  toward  the 
stars     and  away  from  home. 

1  le  thought  he  was  keeping  his  end  of  mar- 
riage if  he  won  all  the  bread  a  breadwinner 
can  win.  The  rest  was  left  to  the  wile.  Rais- 
ing children,  managing  a  home  and  such 
workaday  chores  were  out  ol  his  province 
and  he  viewed  them  with  the  detached  an  ol 
an  innocent  bystander,  except  perhaps  to 
render  decision  in  some  case  calling  lor  High 
Court  judgment. 

His  view  ol  women  was  that  ol  Ihe  "  W  ild 
West"  period  of  America.  All  women. 
whether  from  society  or  the  streets,  were 
greeted  with  grave  courtliness,  an  imper- 
ceptible bow  beginning  in  the  lumbal 
an  elaborate  sweep  of  the  hat  as  ii  fanning 
the  air.  and  a  low  tto  denote  respectful) 
"How  do  you  do?" 

"Be  respectful  to  your  sisiei !"  my  father 
raged  at  me  even  when  I  was  just  at  the  hair- 
pulling  stage.  "Don't  ever  talk  back  lo  your 
mother'"  1  don't  think  he  ever  got  accus- 
tomed to  night-clubbing  in  later  days  with 
women  in  the  parly,  especially  if  they  were 
ladies  of  the  family  and  Ihe  Stage  show  hap- 
pened to  be  unclean  or  undressy.  I  never 
heard  my  father  use  the  slightest  swear  word 
in  front  of  women,  and  he  disapproved 
loudly  of  double-meaning  "jokes"  in  mixed 
company.  The  same  went  for  children,  of 
course,  and  1  was  a  Washington  correspond- 
ent in  my  twenties  when  I  first  heard  him 
use  back-room  words  in  the  company  of  men. 
It  startled  me-  1  didn't  know  he  could 
swear. 

All  his  writing  was  "clean."  He  nevi 
a  suggestive  word  or  idea  in  print.  This  was 
true  even  in  his  short  stones  of  "guys  and 
dolls"  when  he  was  dealing  with  what  were 
known  in  the  Jazz  Era  as  "gold  di 
Where  he  came  from  the  cavalier  treatment 
extended  even  to  the  town  woman  swilling 
wretched  whisky  in  a  frontier  honky-tonk. 
"Remember,  boys,  she  may  t>c  somebody's 
mother." 

Women  belonged  to  another  world  that 
was  changing  so  fast  that  it  was  bewildering 


ACROBAT  SHOES  gve'ou"rents 

THIS  AMAZING,  LONGER  90  +   10  WEAR  GUARANTEE 
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Now,    Vcrohal  a»ain  cuts  -hoe  ,,,-i-   with   iln- 
la  INDED  -hi  I.  <  .iiai  autre  ...  I  (HI  lull  d 
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Beat  (rn  Iwtty  <wd  budget 


SO  MUCH  COMFORT 
SO  LITTLE  COST! 

So  gently  soft  for  downy 
comfort,  so  generously  sized  for 
free-and-easy  movement  ...  so 
inexpensively  priced.  Ask  for  soft-spun 
Spencer's  ...  of  economy 
stores  everywhere. 


" 


Double-thick  panty 
of  soft-combed  yarn 
.  .  .  protection-plus 
at  crucial   moments 


Lap-shoulder  shirt 
oozes  comfort  with 
flexible  neckline 
and  soft,  soft  yarns 
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WHERE     TO     BUY     SPENCERS 


COAST     TO     COAST 
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MOUNT     AIRY      KNITTING      CO.  Mount     Airy,      North      C 


a  r  o  ;  i  n  o 


LADIES'    HOME   JOL  4A 


To  start  school  with  a  bang  — 

□  Be  o  hide-beater   [J  Gang  up    \~\  Try  soloing 

Don't  let  those  first-term  hermit  blues  set  in! 
Have  you  a  special  talent,  hobby?  Gang  up 
with  kindred  souls  who  share  it.  Help  with 
the  school  paper, or  posters  for  the  fall  prom. 
Or,  hop  on  the  bandwagon  (who  knows 
—  you  might  turn  out  to  lie  a  Rosemary, 
junior  grade!).  And  don't  let  calendar  cares 
nag  you.  With  Kotex,  you  can  beat  off  "out- 
line" blues,  for  those  //<;/  jirrssr.l  endsdont 
show— so,   )our    public    uill    never     know! 


you 
in  the 
know? 


Are  these  autographs  likely  to  go—  ■ 
Q  To  her  head  Q  Round  her  waist 

A  walking  album  — that's  you,  with  your 
scrapbook  belt  (new  fun  fashion)!  Make- 
believe  leather  with  vinyl  plastic  'window", 
it  holds  your  heroes'  autographs,  snapshots, 
date  data —  whatever  suits  your  fancy.  And 
here  -  something  for  your  memory  book:  at 
problem  time,  you  can  choose  a  Kotex 
absorbency  that  suits  you  —  exactly.  Try 
all  3  (Regular,  Junior,  Super)— and  see 
which  one  is  "tailor-made"  for  you. 


Ho  w  to  un  -steady  your  dates  with  Sam? 
J  Break  away  bluntly         Q  Cushion  the  blow 

When  you  tell  him  you're  busy,  save  his 
pride.  Keep  strictly  female  company  for  a 
while.  Plan  hen  parties,  cookie  fests.  Give 
Sis  grooming  lessons.  And  why  not  put  Sis 
right,  too,  about  certain  sanitary  needs? 
About  how  Kotex  has  lasting  softness;  holds 
its  shape  .  .  .  and  how  that  special  safety 
center  gives  a  girl  extra  protection. 


More  women  choose  KOTEX* 
than  all  other  sanitary  napkins 


T.  M.  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Which  of  these  "steadies"  does  most  for  you? 

□  Romeo  &  Juliet    Q  Moon  'n'  June    □  Kotex  and  Kotex  Belts 

Made  for  each  other  — that's  Kotex  and  Kotex  sanitary 
belts—  and  made  to  keep  you  comfortable.  Of  strong,  soft- 
stretch  elastic  .  .  .  they're  designed  to  prevent  curling, 
cutting,  or  twisting.  So  lightweight  you'll  hardly  know 
you're  wearing  one.  And  you'll  find  Kotex  belts  take  kindly 
to  dunkings.  They  stay  flat  even  after  countless  washings. 
\\  h>  not  buy  two  .  .  .for  a  change! 


to  his  kind,  and  I  don't  think  he  ever  got 
over  shaking  his  head  over  it  at  least  in- 
wardly. A  woman  was  a  dear  and  priceless 
luxury,  to  be  handled  with  care,  an  orna- 
ment for  the  arm,  a  treasure  to  show  off 
to  the  boys.  Any  ideas  or  comments  they 
might  have,  say,  on  the  state  of  the  union, 
were  to  be  taken  lightly,  like  a  musical  com- 
edy or  an  airy  opera  where  the  contraltos 
trill  unintelligible  nonsense. 

"Women,"  he  once  sighed  to  me  behind 
the  door.  "They're  nice  to  have  around,  es- 
pecially if  they're  not  bad-looking,  if  they 
don't  get  any  big  ideas.  Sometimes  I  just  like 
to  listen  to  'em  prattle  along,  you  know,  the 
way  they  do  when  they're  not  really  saying 
anything.  I  just  like  to  listen  to  their  voice 
and  look  at  'em.  But  sometimes" — his  face 
clouded — "I  wish  they'd  go  jump  in  the 
river.  This,  of  course,  is  just  between  you 
and  me." 

My  father's  Western-frontier,  hat-in- 
hand,  almost  genuflecting  view  of  women 
certainly  was  a  disadvantage  when  he  and 
my  mother  were  married.  She  was  all  for  his 
playing  the  cavalier  and  bringing  home  the 
bacon,  but  she  also  wanted  to  be  on  the  go 
herself. 

IVIy  sister  was  born  August  24.  1914,  at 
home.  Mother,  always  the  actress,  cried, 
"  If  I'm  going  to  die  in  childbirth,  I'll  do  it  at 
home!  No  hospital  for  me!  Besides,  imagine 
being  born  in  a  hospital!  Ugh!"  My  sister, 
named  Mary  Elaine,  was  premature  and  an 
incubator  had  to  be  improvised.  She  weighed 
two  pounds.  My  father  was  busy  edifying  the 
public  about  a  more  world-shaking  event,  a 
baseball  game.  He  was  similarly  occupied 
when  I  uttered  my  first  protest,  also  at  home, 
June  17,  1918. 

The  odds  were  against  my  sister  from  the 
start.  When  she  was  four  months  old  she 
weighed  only  eight  pounds,  which  was  my 
weight  at  birth.  While  doctors  aren't  con- 
vinced, it  would  appear  obvious  that  a  child 
born  too  soon  would  be  susceptible  to  psy- 
chological or  physical  ills  unless  extra  atten- 
tion is  given.  As  the  first  child  she  naturally 
got  plenty  of  cooing  in  the  beginning,  when 
my  father  was  closer  to  home  and  the  regime 
was  not  so  regimented  toward  fame  and  for- 
tune. 

Dear  Damon :  I  sent  you  a  batch  of  stuff  that 
you  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  use.  Anything 
you  can't  use  yourself,  pass  on  to  some  friend. 
As  you  will  perhaps  surmise,  it  is  all  expensive 
truck  and  some  of  it  could  not  be  duplicated 
today. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  been  weeding  out 
my  wardrobe  and  I  have  several  old  suits  and 
overcoats  that  I  was  going  to  distribute  locally 
when  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  in  your 
A. A.  work  you  may  occasionally  have  to  outfit 
some  bloke  and  perhaps  you  can  make  use  of 
these  garments.  They  would  be  too  big  for  you 
unless  you  have  picked  up  a  lot  of  heft  since  the 
last  time  I  saw  you. 

I  was  about  your  build  and  weight  at  your 
age  and  did  not  pick  up  weight  until  after  I  had 
my  appendix  and  tonsils  out.  Now  I  weigh 
nearly  190  pounds,  which  of  course  is  much  too 
much.  I  am  considered  a  great  knife-and-fork 
man  and  suppose  I  should  go  on  a  diet,  but  why  ? 
Where  am  I  going?'' 

.  .  .  [The  statue]  is  a  big  heavy  thing,  a  poign- 
ant reminder  of  all  the  Runyon  households 
from  111th  Street  to  Bronxville— 112th,  116th, 
94th  and  Broadway,  etc.,  etc.  I  imagine  you 
have  a  memory  of  some  of  them.  Our  first  home 
was  on  111th  where  Mary  was  born,  then  we 
moved  to  112th  or  maybe  it  was  113th  where 
you  were  born. 

We  lived  a  long  time  on  the  top  floor  of  1 16th 
and  Riverside  Drive  where  I  had  the  penthouse 
on  the  roof  to  work  in. 

I  think  perhaps  I  liked  best  the  home  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  old  apartment  building  at  94th 
and  Broadway  looking  down  on  the  corner  of 
95th,  then  one  of  the  haunts  of  the  bootleggers 
and  gangsters  of  the  period. 

It  was  a  lively  place  to  live  and  easy  of  access 
and  it  was  there  you  had  turtles  and  canaries 
and  other  live  creatures.  The  last  place  we  lived 
before  your  mother  moved  to  Bronxville  was  at 
113th  and  the  Drive,  a  somewhat  elaborate 
apartment  that  I  never  liked.  I  have  only  un- 
pleasant memories  of  it. 

In  affection, 

Dad 

'  All  the  Runyon  homes  he  mentioned  still 
stand  and  I've  gone  back  to  see  if  they 


|      MONEY-BACK     GUARANTE 

Use  the  59<  bottle  and  if  you  are  not  complete 
satisfied,   return    the   unopened    $1.00    bottle   wi 


your  name  ond  address,  and  get  your  $1.00  boc 


1MI 


of  extra  cost 

59*  Bottle 

of  this  famous 

Hair 

Conditioning 
Shampoo' 

when  you  buy  the  \ 
sl  size 


r 

You've  seen  it  advertised 

Now— discover  in  your  own 
mirror  — the  magic  effect  of  this 
hair-conditioning  shampoo,  the  . 
only  shampoo  of  its  kind! 

Rich,  new  luster  .  .  .  gleaming  ; 
highlights  .  .  .  wonderful  man- 
ageability!  Yes,  after  one  sham-  . 
poo-and  even  with  problem  hair.   \ 

For  Helene  Curtis  Shampoo  ; 
Plus  Egg  is  the  only  shampoo 
made  with  homogenized  fresh,   ] 
whole  egg.    Rich,  heavy  lather   i 
.  .  .  quick-rinsing.  Get  it  today! 


Homecoming 

BY      JOAN     AUCOURT 
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r  as  the  hunting  dogs  went  flopping  into 
n.  Each  year  my  father  made  me  a 
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>Text  year."  he  said,  "I'll  take  you  with 
i'es,  sir!  Next  year  without  fail  we'll  go 
ing  together  and  Pow!  Pow!"  I  always 
'd  forward  to  going  on  that  trip  with  my 
x,  but  he  never  took  me.  He  always 
lised— and  forgot.  Many  years  later  at 
meral,  carrying  the  urn  with  his  ashes.  I 
mbered    that    promise    and    thought. 

II,  at  last  we're  going  on  that  trip  to- 
;r." 

f  father  brought  home  all  the  live 
;ures  we  had  around  the  house.  He 
ght  home  at  least  two  elephantine  hunt- 
logs  that  ate  like  heavyweights  and  my 
ler  gave  them  the  heave-ho.  He  came  in 
night  with  a  very  small  dog.  a  wire- 
:d  terrier  of  high  breed,  and  we  children 
on  the  verge  of  winning  my  mother's 
when  the  puppy  came  out  of  her  bed- 
t  chewing  what  was  left  of  one  of  her 
shoes. 

y  father  had  better  success  with  canary 
5.  One  he  brought  home,  Ernest  or 
e,  lived  to  be  so  old  he  couldn't  stand  on 
ierch  any  more  and  we  had  to  put  cotton 
ne  bottom  of  his  cage  so  he  could  lie 
n. 
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GREAT 


AMERICAN 


CLASSIC 


SWEATERS 


.For  girls  of  ever)   size,  every  taste!  America's  beloved  First-Family 

of  sweaters  in  a  great  new  Cavalcade  of  Fall  styles.  I  -  from  the 
most  exciting  color  range  in  the  world,  at  your  favorite  store.  In  purest 
wool  or  100  Nylon.  Pandora  Knitwear  Inc..  1 107  Broadway.  Dept  Js, 
N.Y.  18.  ^MIREE!  W  rite  for  your  Star-Spangled  Fall  sweater  catalog. 
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PBODUCTIONS 


bestever  for  growihcj  feet.. 


PETERS 


fatkM Shoes 


They're  Weathenzed  5  Ways ! 


1.  To  repel  woter,  resist  wear. 
1.   To  resist  strain, 

3.  To  fight  moisture,  heat  and  cold. 

4.  To  keep  good  looks  and  comfort. 

5.  To  assure  proper  fit. 

Mosf -fun  ever... 
eoial  MICKEY/MOUSE 

rMoms.,. 


gifts -fin 


when  you  take  your  young- 
sters in  to  get  their  new 
Weather-Bird  Shoes!  So  .  .  . 
hurry  down  to  see  your 
friendly  Weather-Bird 
Dealer  soon! 


See  Walt  Disney's  special 

birthday  series  of 

Mickey  Mouse  Cartoons 

at  your  local  movie  theaters 


"Let's  Give  a  Mickey  Mouse  Party"  is 
just  pocked  with  helpful  hints  for  plan- 
ning a  children's  party  .  .  .  includrng 
invitation  ideas,  favors,  decorations  and 
o  complete  menu!  PLUS  puzzles,  gomes 
ond  picture  stories  for  the  children! 

-Surprise  flrfts  -for 

ies.too! 


look  in  the  phone  directory,  or 
write  us  for  your  dealer's  name. 

Peters  Shoe  Company,  Makers  gf  City 
Club  Shoes  lor  Men  and  Velvet  Step 
Shoes  for  Women.  Division  of 
International  Shoe  Company,  St 
Louis  3.  Mo. 


I  am  unable  to  do  any  talking  as  yet  and 
doubt  that  I  ever  will.  I  was  65  years  old  on 
October  3  and  am  somewhat  surprised  that  I 
have  gotten  this  far,  so  all  the  time  I  get  from 
here  in  is  velvet. 

I  have  an  offer  from  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 
of  $5000  per  story  for  12  stories  per  year,  which 
strikes  me  as  a  trifle  ironical  as  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  I  could  not  possibly  muster  the 
physical  energy  for  even  a  third  that  much 
work,  while  in  the  period  of  my  greatest  activity, 
when  I  might  have  been  able  to  do  it,  they  paid 
no  attention  to  me. 

I  wish  I  might  have  continued  to  live  in 
Beverly  Hills  and  stayed  in  the  movies.  I  en- 
joyed the  life  out  there  and  enjoyed  making  pic- 
tures. My  "Big  Street"  finally  showed  a  profit 
and  my  "  Irish  Eyes"  made  over  a  million.  (For 
the  studio,  of  course.)  Sixteen  of  my  short 
stories  were  made  into  movies  which  may  be 
some  kind  of  a  record.  .  .  . 

Take  care  of  yourself  and  write  me  again 
soon.  In  affection. 

Dad 

My  mother's  "crowd"  included  the  mo- 
tion-picture set— the  industry  then  was  cen- 
tered in  New  York  City— and  another  group 
that,  like  millions  of  others,  didn't  take  pro- 
hibition seriously.  She  didn't  disapprove  of 
sports  figures,  for  many  of  her  friends  were 
high  in  that  world.  Her  objection  was  to  the 
"punk"  element.  Though  "characters"  were 
my  father's  stock  in  trade,  she  didn't  think 
he  should  bring  his  work  home  with  him. 

My  father's  objection,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  the  highball  hoisters.  He'd  had  enough 
woe  on  that  score.  It  wasironicthatmymother 
would  not  come  to  terms  after  she  had  balked 
at  marrying  him  until  he  had  stoppeddrinking. 
In  prohibition  days  there  was  as  much  drink- 
ing in  the  salons  as  there  had  been  in  the 
saloons  and  my  father  wanted  no  part  of  it. 

New  York  City  was  the  Mecca  for  news- 
papermen, so  my  parents,  being  ambitious, 
were  relatively  happy  their  first  years  to- 
gether. My  father's  progress  as  a  writer  could 
be  measured  by  the  homes  where  we  lived. 
Each  was  better  than  the  last  and  there  was  no 
slipping  back.  My  mother  always  insisted  on 
living  near  a  park  "for  the  children"  and  this 
was  one  of  the  demands  that  increased  the 
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push  for  success,  since  rents  in  New  York  go  i 
according  to  the  number  of  trees  nearby,  i 

We  children  had  perambulators  that  w 
in  the  Cadillac  class  as  carriages  go,  but  1 1 
ostentation    was   more    "front"    than   r  1 
evidence  of  wealth.  In  those  days  my  fat! 
sometimes  took  my  sister  out  in  her  far  • 
baby  carriage  and,  later,  on  a  sled  whene' ■■ 
snow  fell  on  Riverside  Drive,  but  more  a 
more  "business"  took  him  away  and  ti 
little  girl  grew  lonely  for  him.  It  was  no  h  < 
when  I  came  along  and  what  attention  thi|< 
was  given  to  children  had  to  be  divided, 
the  time  I  was  five  and  she  was,  nine  c  ■ 
mother  was  talking  of  desperate  measur 

She  always  had  a  hired  girl  to  help  out, 
she  began  to  keep  the  same  hours  as  i 
father.  She  was  up  and  out  late  at  night  a 
often  didn't  waken  until  noon,  when  ?; 
would  have  breakfast  in  bed.  This  left  Me 
and  me  to  our  own  devices  on  Sundays  a 
mornings  before  we  went  to  a  private  leai 
ing  mill,  the  Riverside  School,  then  in  104 
Street.  The  first  word  I  learned  to  spell  w 
c-a-n-d-y.  My  mother  always  had  huge  bo? 
around  but  was  forever  trying  to  hide  the 
from  us.  Looking  for  the  c-a-n-d-y  becamt 
great  game  for  two  small  shut-ins.  We  becai 
the  best  child  detectives  east  of  Chicago,  ai 
were  adept  at  covering  our  traces.  One  mor 
ing,  however,  I  happened  to  eat  chocolat, 
covered  peppermint  candy.   I   had  one 
those  fine  galloping  feelings  small  childr! 
get  when  they  want  to  just  run  and  whoo 
for  no  reason  except  that  life  seems  good 
the  moment.  Since  we  had  to  keep  quiet  so 
not  to  wake  our  parents,  I  compromised  1 
standing  on  my  head  in  a  big  chair.  Ti 
peppermint  rushed  to  my  brain  and  te 
rorized  me— I  thought   I'd  sprung  a  le; 
somewhere  inside  my  skull.  My  shrieks  set  n] 
sister  off  and  brought  our  parents  on  the  ru 

We  had  to  confess  the  c-a-n-d-y  raids, 
course.  In  a  surprise  move,  my  moth 
wheeled,  nabbed  my  sister  before  she  cou> 
take  off,  and  whaled  her  on  grounds  she  pi 
me  up  to  such  skulduggery.  My  pleas  that 
was  a  voluntary  c-a-n-d-y  thief  availed  notl 
ing.  The  result  was  that  my  sister's  punisl 


■- 


both  your  boys . . . 

grown-up  or  growing-up,  they're  both  boys  at  heart — with  a  boy's 
carelessness  about  clothes  sometimes.  But  they're  really  just  as  proud 
of  the  way  they  look  as  you  are  .  . .  and  they  know,  as  well  as  you  do,  how 
much  better  they  look  in  clothes  by  Lee.  They  know  that  the  Lee  label 
means  you've  bought  them  good-looking  clothes  that  stay  good-looking 
—  neat-fitting  clothes  Sanforized  to  keep  their  comfortable  fit,  through 
washing  after  washing.  In  matched 
shirts  and  pants,  overalls,  blue  jeans, 
remember,  the  brand  to  look  for  is... 


THE    H.    D.  LEE    COMPANY 
KANSAS    CITY,    MISSOURI 


Lee 
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ni  hit  me,  too,  inwardly,  and  I  l»  gan  lo 
aware  thai  there  was  such  a  thing  as  in 
itice,  even   ;'i    the   hands  ol   one's  own 

[(•Ills 

\l,,in  about  this  i  ime  I  l»     in  to  suflfei  a 

ics  ol  calamities  whii  I  nearly  all 

rental  attention  mj  waj    Mj    istci 

in  one  proje(  I   when  we  wi  re  taken  lo 
il„  i   to  riavi    "in    tonsils  extracted     I  he 
Ctoi  figured  il  mighl  .1  i  well  be  a  mass  un 
rtaking,  so  he  nol  onlj  Look  us  Logel  hi  1 

1  removed ad< 1      1 1    1  hej  'II 

vr  to  > ■  "Hi  anj  way 

\h  mothi  1  took  .1  rooi the  hospital  to 

wiili  11-,  and  was  one  ol  oui  nui  ic  1,  as  she 
Wiys  wa    from  1  hen  on.  I  nexl  fell  ofl  a 

ible  in  oui   plaj in  and  <  plil   my 

.id  1  .pii  1  nn  .1  i.id  1; it <>i.  My  mother  usually 
iyed  cool  in  any  emergent  \ .  but  this  lime 
e  trembled  as  she  stood  me  in  the  bathtub 
try  and  find  out  where  I  was  hurt.  I  was 

llini',   too  loud   to   tell.    We  rushed   to  the 

spital  by  ambulance  and  the  back  of  my 

ad  was  sewed  Up. 

One  morning  my  sister  and  1  were  playing 
ilegraph  company"  and  I  was  the  messen- 
50  ile(  1  ol  fool  I  ran  1  ight  through  a  glass 
>r  without  stopping.  I  was  slashed  from 
id  to  knee  with  assorted  cuts.  More  sew- 
\r.im,  as  my  mother  and  I  went  oui  ol  a 
ladway  shop  I  [eft  my  finger  in  the  door. 
v  tipol  the  ringer  was  hanging  by  a  shred. 
f  mother  put  the  tip  back  on  and  made  me 
(I  11  with  a  handkerchief  as  we  rushed  to  a 

jtOl     I  le  sewed   it    hack  Oil. 

•'hi  a  birthday  1  got  a  toy  hook  and  laddei 
1  engine  with  a  lone,  ladder  that  snapped 
it  the  bumper  was  struck.  No  one  thought 
tell  me  how   to   work 
gimmick.  I  was  stand- 
over  it  when  the  engine 
a  radiator.  The  laddei 
t  up  and  skinned   my 
it  eye.    Now  we  rushed 
m  eye  expert.  I  had  to 
ir  a  black  pirate  patch 
sonic  time    until   the 
matic  moment  when  it 
>   removed    in   a    dark 
m  with  one  small  light 
the  other   end.    "Can 
i  see  the  light?"  the  doctor  asked  while 
mother  held  her  breath.  I  could. 
is  I  was  Retting  so  much  attention  my 
cr  was  getting  louder.  She  sang  loud,  she 
loud,  she  talked  loud,  she  bounced  loud 
1  bed.  accompanying  herself  with  a  rising 
falling,  long  and  loud : "  YaaaaaaHyaaaaa 
laaaaH!"  Sometimes  she  just  whooped 
lessly  through  the  apartnvnt.  Nothing 
:-degree— just    loud.    Her   loudness   in- 
ised  with  my  age.  Heavy  applications  of 
hairbrush  seemed  to  avail  nothing  except 
ng,  loud. 

he  was  a  "bad  child."  She  was  loud, 
refore.  she  was  bad.  So  ran  the  rule  of  the 
.  "I  just  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to 
vith  that  child."  my  mother  fumed.  My 
ler  still  treated  Mary  with  the  grand 
iner  reserved  for  ladies,  small  or  large. 
after  all,  he  wasn't  around  all  day.  In 
,  he  was  going  farther  abroad  to  "get  the 
lev."  "The  kids  are  your  job,"  he  told  my 
her. 

r 

hen  Mary  was  ten  (and  I  was  six)  my 
her  announced  she  was  "sending  the  child 
y"  to  learn  to  be  a  lady,  meaning  to  quiet 
down.  This  was  not  the  kind  of  attention 
sister  was  seeking,  but  her  protests  went 
eeded.  One  day  my  mother,  the  hind 
and  I  went  to  deposit  the  "loud  child" 
he  quiet  precincts  of  the  Convent  of 
mt  St.  Vincent  on  the  Hudson  River  at 
srdale,  which  is  just  across  the  Harlem 
er  that  separates  Manhattan  from  the 
ax. 

he  institution  was  set  on  a  high  hill  over- 
:mg  the  river  and  had  sprawling  green 
inds,  spotted  with  holy  statuary.  Over 
ras  the  quiet  atmosphere  that  prevails  at 
better  sanitariums.  We  went  into  the 
:t  main  hall  pervaded  by  gloom  and  the 
r  of  old  incense.  Here  a  stout  nun  stood 
ly  with  firm  hands  to  receive  the  little 
comer.  The  dull,  funereal  air  was  pierced 
.he  little  girl's  cries,  sometimes  rising  to 
;ks. 


A  man  is  a  great  thing  upon 
the  earth  and  through 
eternity;  but  every  jot  of 
the  greatness  of  man  is  un- 
folded out  of  woman. 

—  WALT    WHITMAN 


don'l  '  Pk-ase  don'l  li 
I.  hone. 1    I   will,  mothei 
I  don'l  hi 

1 '"    enormity  oi   whal    wa  ,  done  to  my 

hal  dreadful  daj  forward 
loudei   than  .up,  othi  1 
1  'on  ■""'    '  uram  1     I   nevi  1 

knew  Ik  1  Lodoa  bad  deed  Shi  v 

hurl  anyoni     II  would  1, 

mild  do 
the  same  to  me.  [fa  "loud"child 
child,  lo  be  pul  away  m  a  dungeon  ol 
then  .1  "good"  child  musl  be  a  sil.ni  , 
became  a  silenl  child. 

Now  the  great  apartment    fell  lorn  ' 

silenl.  I  had  one  playmate  foi  a  whili 

be  wrestled  me  lo  ,1  marble  hall  llooi  and 

broke  one  ol  my  teeth  and  my  nose    I  knew 

one  other  boy.  distantly,  lie  wa 

son  of  a  King  Features  Syndicali 

who  lived  in  the  apartmenl  hou  ■ 

strcel    From  ten  stories  up  we  used 

vei  '■  by  shouting  when  my  folks  were  out.  I 

never  met  him  lace  lo  lace.  Excepl  foi  these 

I    played  by   myself.    Silently, I 

learned  to  draw   and   this  drew   pi.n 
my  mother.  So  I  drew  a  lot.  She  gave  me  real 
artist's  pencils  and  paper  and  the  accolade, 
"Such  a  good  boy     so  quiet ' " 

My  sister  would  come  home  some  wei 
ends,  pet  haps  once  a  month,  and  foi  a  time 
the  lured  girl  and  I  visited  Ihi  on  the  olher 
week  ends,  hut  it  was  a  loin;  way  by  subway 

and     look     time,    so    these 

visits  eventually  stopped. 
As  my  sister  grew  up  she 
grew  away  Soon  when  she 
would  coin.'  home  she  pre- 
ferred "dressing  up."  fix 
ing  her  hair  and  posing 
before  minors,  rather  than 
playing  with  me.  I  was 
"just  a  child." 

My  lathet  was  becoming 
more  conspicuous  by  his 
absence.  The  newspaper 
sent  him  to  far  places  and  family  and  friends 
saw  him  less  and  less.  Little  groups  ol  in- 
timates drifted  apart  as  each  moved  hij  hei 
and  away. 

In  later  years  the  demands  ol  success  be- 
gan to  assault  my  lather  with  doubts. 

My  tluir  Son:  I  will  .  .  .  endeavor  to  gel  oil  a 
stack  of  clothes  to  you  that  1  have  been  piling 
up.  II'  the  stuff  sent  from  Florida  titled  maybe 
some  of  this  will,  too,  especially  an  Abererombie 
coat  I  had  built  for  myself  years  ago  which  I  al- 
ways thought  was  one  ol  the  smartest  garments 
1  ever  owned.  If  not,  it  will  come  m  hands  m 
your  A. A.  work.  .  .  . 

Now  then  with  reference  to  your  remarks 
about  Cincinnati.  If  1  had  il  all  to  do  over  ana  in. 
knowing  what  I  know  now,  I  would  live  my  lite 
in  a  town  about  l  hat  size  not  too  large,  not  too 
small,  where  human  companionships  are  possi- 
ble, and  a  man  can  make  friends. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  for  all  my  long  resi- 
dence in  New  York  City,  I  could  nol  have  made 
the  swift  contacts  and  produced  the  influences 
that  you  did  oui  there  .  .     and  which 
have  been  the  result  ol  friendships. 

Don't  sell  that  kind  of  place  short.  And  it  you 
eventually  settle  down  to  doing  whal  t  tell  you, 
writing  stones  (and  about  Cincinn 
the  town  wall  make  no  difference  one  way  or  the 
other 

In  affection, 

Dad 

The  Runyon  family's  move  to  320  West 
102nd  Street,  on  Riverside  Drive,  meant  we 
had  "arrived."  Back  then,  when  an  auto  go- 
ing thirty  miles  an  hour  was  speeding.  River- 
side 1  >rive  was  the  Gold  Coast  of  New  York. 
The  view  overlooking  the  Hudson  River  was 
considered  worth  doubling  the  rent. 

Riverside  Park  then  was  a  mass  ol 
ery,  even  wooded  m  spots.  Ash  dumps  and 
open  railroad  tracks,  where  freight  engines 
spat  cinders  into  the  air.  scarred  the  area  at 
water's  edge.  I»  summer  slum  urchins,  bald 
bare,  used  the  Hudson  as  a  swimmin 
diving  from  ash  heaps  into  rank  tilth.  Never- 
theless, the  area  was  considered  attractive 
from  a  disl 


;    cotton    pull- 
over  sh (rr .  pat.   shout- 
to    s,    69c    [O 
-way     st  ret  tli 
p.intv,  covered   elastic 
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Teen  a  , 

k  '1  shirt  r, 

witii  ii\;,  >c  to  si. 

.  E   bricl. 
to    $1.    Latiter 
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Shrink  Resistant  for  Comfortable  Fit 


Ask  for  GIBBS  Infants'.  Children's.  Teen  and  College-Age  Sizes 
GIBBS  UNDERWEAR  CO  .En;  NY.  •  Philadelphia 
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LADIES'    HOME   JOURI 


A  BEAUTY  COURSE 


IN  EVERY  CAN 


Easy  to  feed. . .  and 
just  what  they  need 

Your  reward  comes  quickly 
Avhen  you  feed  Puss  'n  Boots 

Yes,  in  just  about  three  weeks . .  .perhaps  less  if  you  feed  this  bal- 
anced cat  food  regularly... you'll  know  the  pleasure  of  having  a 
more  beautiful  pet.  You*ll  see  fur  that  gleams  and  eyes  that  sparkle 
in  a  way  you  hadn't  thought  possible . . .  plus  a  lither,  more  confident 
stride.  And  for  a  second  reward,  you'll  be  saving  time  and  trouble, 
for  feeding  Puss  'n  Boots  is  as  easy  as  opening  a  can. 

Here's  why  it's  so  good 

Improvised  diets  and  table  scraps  almost  never  meet  a  cat's  nutri- 
tional needs  completely.  But  easy-to-feed  Puss  'n  Boots  is  scien- 
tifically prepared.  It  contains  all  the  proteins,  minerals,  carbo- 
hydrates and  vitamins,  including  vital  vitamin  D,  known  to  be 
needed  by  cats.  They  love  it  and  thrive  on  it. 

Made  just  for  eats 

Puss  'n  Boots  is  made  from  specially  caught  whole 
fish,  with  all  the  flesh  as  well  as  the  important  gland- 
ular elements  left  in.  Seven  selected  cereals  are 
added  to  furnish  greens  and  roughage.  Scraps  and 
fillers  are  never  used.  So  Puss  'n  Boots  is  all  cat 
food ...  proper  cat  food,  the  finest  you  can  buy  if 
you  want  a  more  lovable  pet.  Convenient  8  ounce 
trial  size  or  large  economy  15  ounce  size. 

PUS  S'n  BOOTS 


i  f. 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST  SELLING  CAT  FOOD 

...ADDS  THE  PLUS  IN  HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY 


We  moved  into  a  seven-room  apartment 
with  a  lot  of  new  furniture  and  a  Steinway 
grand  piano.  What  brought  all  this  on  was 
my  father's  rise  to  the  rank  of  sports  colum- 
nist. Hearst  was  paying  his  sports-writing 
stars  the  first  fabulous  salaries  in  the  news- 
paper profession.  My  father  signed  a  con- 
tract calling  for  $25,000  a  year,  which  was 
money  in  those  days. 

But  we  seemed  to  function  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  with  no  thought  for  the  morrow  or 
yesterday.  I  don't  know  whether  this  way  of 
life  was  due  to  some  philosophy  derived  from 
father's  uncertain  living  in  the  Wild  West  or 
whether  we  were  just  haphazard  humans. 
As  far  as  I  can  remember  there  never  was 
any  particular  discussion  or  concern  in  the 
family  with  a  philosophy  of  life. 

My  father  had  no  religion  and  I  never  was 
able  to  get  from  him  any  commitment  on 
politics.  My  recollection  is  that  he  never 
voted;  if  he  did,  he  kept  it  a  deep  secret.  The 
nearest  he  came  to  a  philosophy  was-a  sort  of 
informal  hve-and-let-live  attitude. 

My  mother  had  a  religion,  but  she  was  not 
religious.  She  went  through  with  the  gestures 
she  felt  were  important  and  saw  to  it  that 
my  sister  and  I  were  drummed  through  the 
various  major  ceremonies  in  due  course.  This 
passing  compliance  with  the  religious  requi- 
sites had  its  drawbacks,  which  my  parents 
apparently  never  foresaw. 

I  was  baptized  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  the  Ascension.  The  priest  in 
charge  of  the  ceremony  asked  what  they  had 
decided  to  call  me.  My  parents  said  Damon 
Runyon.  Jr.  The  priest  said  they  couldn't 
call  me  Damon.  My  parents  demanded  to 
know  why  not.  Because,  he  explained,  they 
had  to  choose  the  name  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
saint  and  Damon  wasn't  one  of  them. 

"Well,"  my  lather  said,  "what  is  the  clos- 
est you've  got?" 

"Damien,"  the  priest  replied.  My  parents 
settled  for  Damien.  They  promptly  forgot 


about  the  compromise  and  proceeded  to  c 
me  Damon,  Jr.  Even  if  I  had  been  nan 
Damon  I  still  wouldn't  be  a  Junior.  P 
father's  name  was  Alfred  Damon  Runyi 
His  first  name  was  dropped  because  V 
three-word  by-line  was  loo  difficult  to  fit 
the  one-column  measure  of  a  newspaper. 
While  my  father  was  not  religious, 
practiced  the  brotherly-love  routine  more 
ligiously  than  a  lot  of  rabid  churchgoers 
have  known.  He  now  and  then  dropped  ir 
a  church,  on  impulse.  For  his  transit 
churchgoing  he  usually  picked  a  Rom 
Catholic  Mass  because,  as  he  said,  "they  p 
on  the  best  show."  My  father  always  t 
pressed  himself  in  uncommon  terms  a 
meant  no  disrespect. 


Dear  Sort :  I  was  much  interested  in  your  coi 
ments  in  a  previous  letter  on  religion  and  I  2 
glad  you  are  giving  thought  to  the  spiriti 
phase  of  existence. 

It  is  something  a  man  has  to  settle  for  hit' 
self,  of  course,  and  while  there  have  been  tim 
when  I  have  had  some  doubts  myself,  I  cann 
but  feel  that  faith  wrought  a  miracle  for  me 
my  recent  illness.  As  it  turned  out,  it  was  nea 
sary  that  I  live  awhile  longer. 

I  am  also  glad  that  you  share  my  thoughts  < 
cities  like  Cincinnati.  A  New  Yorker  has  1 
community  life  outside  of  night  clubs  and  th( 
are  expensive  and  tiresome. 

You  can  always  visit  New  York,  but  y< 
can't  always  live  here  in  the  true  sense  of  livin 
I  notice  that  most  successful  writers  who  a 
born  or  migrate  here  always  wind  up  living  * 
the  suburbs  or  some  town  outside  New  York, : 
I  don't  see  any  difference  in  living  far  away. 

I  love  Beverly  Hills  as  a  small  town,  but  1 
course  that's  good  only  if  you  are  in  the  mov 
industry  somehow.  You  stick  to  Cincinnat 
You  have  done  well  there.  Meantime  my  lovel 
both  you  and  Mary. 

DadI 

My  father  introduced  me  into  the  new! 
paper  profession  when  1  was  five.  There  w;l 
no  prior  consultation  with  me  as  far  as  I  caj 
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GRUBBY- GOBBLER 


§       WATCHING  A 
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This  is  a 
watch  bm^d 

watching^1 

'Hij  31unru  l.vuf 

No.  those  are  not  black  gloves  on  this  Grubby 
Gobbler—  those  are  just  filthy,  dirty  hands,  because 
il  never  washes  them  before  it  eats.  If  thai  sand- 
wich doesn't  poison  this  Grubby -Gobbler  it  will  be 
lucky.  Even  if  <lirl  had  a  good  flavor,  it  would  still  he 
dangerous  and  stupid  to  eat  with  dirty  hands. 
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IEW! 

/VO-IN-ONE  TALC! 


f,  It's  a  deodorant! 

?.  It's  a  refreshing  body 
powder ! 


\         DE< 


Slowed 


DEODORANT  TALC 


w!  Discover  for  yourself  this  wonderful 
m-one"  talc  that  gives  you  all-day 
leodorant  protection  —  and,  at  the  same 
:,  keeps  skin  soft  and  smooth  — 
fresh  as  April  Showers  —  all  over. 

Family  size,  50^ 

FAVORITE  WITH 
OTH  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


STICK 
ODORANT 


asy  to  apply . . . 

>  over  the  skin! 
This  "Always  Safe, 
ys  Sure"  deodorant 
'es  sure,  lasting  protection.  In  solid-stick 
—  wonderful  for  traveling  — not  a 
chance  of  dripping,  staining!  75<f 
Prices  plus  tax. 


■  perfume  that  lasts  •  •  • 

try  April  Showers 

Liquid  Skin  Sachet!  A  creamy 

liquid  perfume  that  lasts  and  lasts 

ecause  of  its  sachet  base.  $1  plus  tax. 


:heramy 

PERFUMER 


remembci 

liotikl  follow  in 

I  he  lirsl  slop  in  tin  ; 
to  the  New  York   Win 

Willi     till 

I   . 
ouildin  ,,  \v, Ilium 

and  I  Kiane  Strei 

where  the  ra<  kel  ol  llu     I  lnrd    \v 

derelii  ts,  the  clattering  ol  the  . 

lete  horse  carts  and  ihi  md  «rindin« 

of  auto      i         in  a  had  lx-i  rl  with 

saloons  in  catch 

prohibition;    nov 

Am  ients  on  i  he  American,  m 
Vork  lournal   \mcrican,  rc|M>ri  they 
ber  my  fathei  's  chaufh 
oflicc  in  wail   foi   him     \<  tuallj    there  was 
more  than  one  chauffeui    all  hired  by  m\ 
falhci  foi  my  mothei  's  con  She  re 

yarded  them  as  m(|  treated  them 

as  such.  There  was  a  heavy  turnovi  i 
iob     \s  far  as  I  know,  only  om 
could  be  termed 

"heavy    types,"   the   idea   beiny    thai    they 
could  serve  as  bodyguards  l>\   seam 
their  looks,  but  they  were  amiable 
They    probably    were    unemployed    heavy- 
weights. 

I  in-  wastepaper  baskel  was  an  unheard  ol 
affectation  in  a  newspaper  office  and  I  mosl 
well  remember  the  paper  andother  debris  that 
nearly  reached  my  knees  ,\  drunken  re- 
porter could  fall  there  and  never  be  found. 
Over  all  was  the  deafening  uproai  ol  bells 
ringing,  editors  bawling,  presses  maim.  <  Ine 
day  my  lather  announced  it  was  time  I 
pitched  into  the  racket  1  le  gave  me  his  copy 
and  directed  me  to  the  sports  cdiloi  I  ol 
lost  in  the  jungle  of  paper,  cuspidoi 
braying  editors  and  would  be  there  yet  if  1 
hadn't  been  rescued 

This  first  failure  as  a  copy  boy  was  only 
one  of  many  that  made  my  lather  sigh  with 
disappointment  ovei  me  as  a  son  and  wonder 
if  it  was  worth  the  time  and  trouble  to  at- 
tempt to  thrust  me  into  the  ranks  of  the 
ink-stained.  I  think  he  persisted  only  because 
he  felt  it  was  a  tiresome  duty  of  a  father. 
When  I  was  a  gawking  youth  not  yet  at  razor 
age  almost  everyone  1  met  demanded  a  state- 
ment on  whether  1  was  "following  in  father's 
footsteps."  I  never  could  figure  out  why  any- 
one would  care. 

1    think    that    Americans   imported 
Europe  the  notion  that  the  son  should  follow- 
in  the  tattler's  footsteps,  except  that  abroad 
some  training  was  tossed  in  together  with  al 
lowance  for  the  difference  in  ages.  Here  the 
son  is  often  expected  to  "go  it  alone"  and  do 
better  than  the  father.  Along  with  this 
goes  the  belief  m  inherited  ability,  which  is 
patent  nonsense.  When  I  first  went  to  work 
as    sports-department    office    boy    on    my 
father's  paper.  Hearst's  New  York  American, 
an  editor  would  yell  something  like  "Get  the 
cuts  off  the  stone'"  No  explanation.  1  found 
that  if  1  asked  questions  I  was  viewed  a-  a 
congenital  idiot. 

As  a  pedagogue  my  father  was  highly  en- 
tertaining, perhaps  too  much  so.  1  lis  method 
was  to  spin  yarns  that  set  my  jaws  agape 
when  1  was  very  small  His  stories  were  lull 
of  clang  and  clash,  just  what  a  little  boy 
would  order.  The  drawback  to  this  method 
of  teaching  was  that  I  didn't  believe  him.  I 
thought  he  was  telling  a  lot  of  stretchers  to  be 
amusing.  He  was  telling  the  truth,  ol  i 
even  il  he  did  overreach  some  in  spots,  be- 
cause he  led  a  life  that  obliged  obituary 
writers  to  call  up  references  to  I  lorat  i« 
As  1  grew  older  I  came  to  realize  tins  and 
bent  a  more  attentive  ear. 

Class  began  after  he  woke  up  at  noon.  His 
rising  was  a  part  of  the  ritual  in  the  strict 
regime  into  winch  our  home  life  settled  by 
the  time  we  "arrived"  on  Riverside  Drive. 
Since  he  worked  on  a  morning  newspaper,  he 
lived  mostly  late  hours  and  the  household 
had  to  be  grimly  quiet  until  stirrings  were 
heard  from  his  room.  He  spent  an  hour  emit- 
ting groans  and  oth<  <J  noises  and 
trying  to  sneak  back  to  oblivion.  He  was  im- 
possible to  deal  with  during  this  hassle  with 


New!    Preserves    your    permanent 
and    protects    your  tint! 


SINGLE-SUDSING 


Marvelo 


SHAMPOO 


by  RICHARD    HUDNUT      / 


It's  wonderful .  .  .  it's  Marvelous, 
the  magical  now  shampoo  dis- 
cover) specially  made  to  preserve 
vour  permanent  and  protect  vour 
tint.  So  fabulously  mild  you 
needn't  worn  about  its  swelling 
\  our  hair  and  making  it  porous 
( the  reason  you  lose  your  wa\  e 

So  instantaneous  in  its  gentle 
cleansing  action  it  won't  "wash 
dow  n  "your  tint.  I  nlike  ordinary 
shampoos,  Marvelous  maintains 
die  normal  acid  balance  ol  vour 


hair  the  reason  vour  hair  holds 
on  to  .1  curl  .  \nd  there  art'  no 
harsh  alkalis  in  \l  an  clous  to 
make  hair  structure  go  limp,  no 
hea\  \  condit  ioning  agents  to 
dull  coat  hair  and  drag  dow  n 
curls.  \  single  sudsing  billows 
up  so  c|tii<  kl\ .  rinses  out  so  com- 
pletely it  releases  even  springy 
tendril,  leaves  vour  hair  natu- 
rally soft  and  shun .  and  so  obe 
dient. .  .deliriously  scented  with 
the  fragrance  ol  spring  flowers. 


THE  HUDNUT  SHAMPOO  FAMILY 
The  right  shampoo  for  every  head  in  the  family 


Marvelous 
Shampoo — 

a  mild,  gentle 
shampoo  for 
normal  to  dry 
hair.  ..specially 
made  to  save 
your  permanent 
wave. 


Enriched 

Creme  Shampoo — 

for  normal 
to  oily  hair. 
A  concentrated 
egg  formula 
that  works  in 
even  hardest 
water. 


Golden  Oil 
Treatment  Shampoo  — 

helps  restore 
life  to  very 
dry,  damaged, 
bleached 
or  over- 
permanented 
hair. 
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My  Skin  Thrives  On 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 

. . .  because  its  such  wholesome  skin-carer 
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-lovety 
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Read  How  This  Pretty,  Young  Airline  Stewardess 
Was  Helped  by  Candy  Jones,  Famous  Beauty  Director 


"An  airline  stewardess  meets  over  7,000  people 
a  year,  '  says  Miss  Chandler,  "so  a  smooth, 
naturally  lovel)  complexion  is  a  'must.'  In  New 
York's  Conover  School,  Candy  Jones  taught 
me  how  to  get  one — with  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Snap.  She  advised  using  it  daily,  for  gentle, 
wholesome  skin  care.  My  skin  thrives  on  it! 
That  whipped-cream  lather  is  so  mild  ...  so 
fragrant,  too.  I  carry  my  own  bar  of  Cashmere 
Bouquet  on  all  my  flights!" 


. 
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Here  Are  Candy  Jones'  Personal 

Beauty  Tips  For  You! 

1. 

Split  a  nail?  Quick-fix  it  by  applying 

cellophane    tape    from    the    moon    up, 

then  clip,  shape  and  polish  over. 

{z. 

Relax    at    bed-time!    Take    a    beauty- 

bath    with    Cashmere    Bouquet    Soap, 

then  a  lukewarm  shower. 

MORE  LATER,   CIW^~ 

himself,  and  the  children  were  warned  away. 
Finally  he  would  face  the  new  day  and  fling 
open  his  bedroom  door  announcing  to  whom 
it  may  concern:  "I'm  up."  The  communique 
would  filter  down  to  us  through  channels: 
"Your  father  is  up."  Then  we  could  go 
whooping  in. 

He  was  subjected  to  the  usual  amount  of 
child  trivia,  reporting  events  of  the  house- 
hold which  had  transpired  while  he  slept: 
"Ernie's  sick."  "Mommie  got  up  early  to- 
day." "I  hurt  myself."  He  pursued  these  sub- 
jects while  he  shaved,  with  us  watching  wide- 
eyed  at  the  wondrous  faces  he  made,  or  he 
delivered  brief  lectures  injected  with  bits  of 
caustic  humor,  if  he  felt  good,  or  philosophy, 
if  he  didn't. 

We  had  to  leave  while  he  bathed  and  then 
he  would  pad  out  in  slippers  and  robe  to 
breakfast.  This  meal  had  to  go  perfectly  or  a 
storm  would  break.  The  eggs  had  to  be  done 
exactly  three  and  one  half  minutes,  the 
bacon  and  toast  just  so,  and  he  could  judge 
instantly  if  anything  had  gone  amiss.  He  ate 
alone  at  a  big  dining-room  table  where  he 
could  read  all  the 
newspapers. 

He  went  through 
every  one,  mutter- 
ing, grumbling  and 
grousing  at  the  state 
of  affairs.  Occasion- 
ally he  would  be 
struck  by  some  new 
imbecility  of  the  hu- 
man race  and  this 
would  fetch  a  loud 
"Hah!  "All  the  time 
he  was  stoking  up 
with  loud  relish. 

To  a  small  child 
he  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fierce 
fellow.  This  illusion 
was  heightened  by 
the  constant  storm 
warnings  from  the 
womenfolk:  "Don't 
bother  your  father." 
I  can  remember 
waiting  at  the  din- 
ing-room door  to  be 
noticed  by  chance 
when  he  might 
glance  up  from  his 
papers  during  the 
fruit  and  before  the 
egg. 

If  he  did  he  would 
absent-mindedly 


attention  for  the  military  numbers.  He 
fond  of  going  through  the  manual  of  a' 
with  a  shotgun,  or  saber  drill  using  a  can 
other  suitable  substitute,  barking  comma 
to  himself.  He  eventually  bought  a  C 
War  cavalry  saber  for  the  purpose,  althoi 
he  made  a  pretense  of  fancying  it  as  an 
tique. 

Ms  I  grew  older  the  courses  changed, 
moved  on,  for  example,  to  Broadway  Fi. 
losophy,  heavily  larded  with  axioms  fr 
such  eminent  authorities  as  the  late  Will 
Mizner:  Never  give  a  sucker  an  even  bre 
Professor  Runyon:  All  horse  players 
broke ;  Anonymous:  How  to  live  with  worn 
Don't. 

My  father  called  me  into  his  room  for 
of  his  typical  talks  one  day  after  he  had  not 
budding  fuzz  on  my  cheek,  a  variable  pit 
in  my  voice  and  an  increasing  tendency 
notice  ladies'-underwear  ads.  He  began  w: 
much  obvious  embarrassment 

"Son"— he  blushed— "it  has  come  ti 

for  me  to  explain  a  few  of  the  things  a  you 

man   should   knc 


I 


NEXT  MONTH 


"He  has  never  spoken  to  it  fiirl  in 
his  life,  and  notv  he  has  gone  and  i^ot 
himself  mixed  up  with  it  woman!" 

'One  so  often  does,"  Tony  re-s 
marked. 

'Don  t  go  autobiographical  on 
me!"  his  sister  warned.  "I  am  not 
fascinated  by  Your  post,  and  I  am 
worried  to  ilratli  about  my  sun's  fu- 
ture. \\  ill  you  iio  up  there  and  do 
something  ohoui  it? 


So  the  suave 
started  on  the 
nephew  and  tin 
a  trail  which  le 
ous  tangle  of  n 
ventures 


\1r.  Anthony  I'eck 
trail  of  liis  errant 
•  Mystery  \\  oraan, 
I  him  into  a  hilari- 
lishaps  and  misad- 
highly  enlightening  to 


The  Man  Who 
Wouldn't  Marry 

By    ANNE    H.   WHITE 

\o\  el  complete  in  the 
<  Ictober  Journal 
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grunt  recognition  like  an  Indian  chief  and  I 
could  trot  in  and  request  a  performance  of 
"the  egg  trick."  By  this  I  meant  the  hocus- 
pocus  whereby  he  could  make  an  egg,  sitting 
in  the  small  end  of  the  eggcup,  appear  to  dis- 
appear and  show  up  magically  in  the  large  end 
of  the  cup.  To  this  day  I  don't  know  how  he 
did  it. 

I  thought  my  father  was  a  great  man  to  be 
regarded  with  awe— because  he  could  do 
that  trick.  I  knew  he  was  a  writer,  of  course, 
and  of  some  consequence  since  his  picture  ap- 
peared every  day  in  the  American  with  his 
column,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  this 
was  more  important  than  his  magical  powers 
with  the  egg. 

IVIy  father  would  march  back  to  his  room 
after  finishing  breakfast  with  at  least  four 
cups  of  coffee,  and  again  silence  would  de- 
scend on  the  household  unless  he  called  me 
in  for  another  lecture.  This  was  frequent, 
since  he  usually  was  voluble  at  that  time, 
being  well  fed  and  filled  also  with  news  of  the 
day  on  which  he  felt  moved  to  make  com- 
ment. 

I  attended  most  of  these  lectures  alone 
since  my  sister  was  sent  to  the  convent.  The 
courses  usually  ran  to  blood-and-thunder 
tales,  Old  West  philosophy,  the  Art  and 
Absurdity  of  War,  What  Every  Young 
Gambler  Should  Know,  Debating  Barroom 
Style,  Editors  and  Censors— How  to  Pull  the 
Bull  Over  Their  Eyes.  Some  of  the  lectures 
were  illustrated,  others  included  demonstra- 
tions, and  frequently  the  professor  felt  called 
upon  to  inject  loud,  off-key  singing,  with 
much  snapping  of  the  fingers,  or  standing  at 


about  life. 

"Ah,"  I  inte 
rupted,  hoping 
save  us  both  fro 
distress,  "I  alreac 
know  all  aboi 
that— er— stuff, 

"I  was  not  refe 
ring,"  my  fatht 
said,  "to that— er- 
stul'f.  I  figured  you: 
pick  up  such  detai 
around  and  abou 
as  young  fellows  d< 
and    you    probabl 
know  as   much 
maybe  even  more  o 
that   score  than  J^1 1 
No,  that  is  not  th 
subject    I    wish  t 
discuss  with  you,  m; 
boy.  The  matter 
wish  to  inform  yoi 
about  today  is  mucl 
harder  to  come  by 
If  you  will  pay  closi 
heed  you  may  save 
yoursel  f  some  hospi 
tal  bills  later  in  lifet 
I  am  going  to  tel 
you  now  about  the 
sucker  punch." 

He  described  it  as 
a  deadly  blow  deliv- 
ered with  as  much  force  as  possible  with  the 
fist  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  He  said  that 
naturally  the  success  of  the  sucker  punch  de- 
pended greatly  on  the  element  of  surprise. 
He  said  the  trick  was  to  get  one's  prospective 
victim  to  turn  his  back.  He  pointed  out  that 
only  a  sucker  would  do  that,  hence  the  name. 
Of  course  (my  father  said)  the  sucker  punch 
was  strictly  against  Queensberry  and  only 
the  lowest  form  of  human  life  would  use  it. 
He  wasn't  suggesting  by  his  explanation 
that  I  ever  apply  it— only  beware  of  it.  He  I 
explained  it  was  very  dangerous  and  a  fellow  \ 
could  wind  up  in  the  jug  for  life  if  he  used  it 
too  effectively.  He  warned  me  that  if  I  ever 
got  into  an  overheated  debate,  and  was  in- 
vited out,  to  contrive  to  get  the  other  fellow 
to  go  first.  He  said  not  to  allow  anyone's 
claim  to  honesty  to  lure  me  into  easy  striking 
position.  He  said  it  was  amazing  how  many 
fellows  who  could  quote  Queensberry  to  each 
comma  suddenly  suffered  loss  of  memory 
when  the  stakes  were  down. 

This  was  only  one  of  many  lectures  my 
father  gave  me  on -health.  He  suffered  hypo- 
chondria, becoming  alarmed  at  a  sneeze  or 
cough,  and  his  bathroom  cabinet  had  to  be 
opened  with  caution,  for  it  would  vomit  bot- 
tles and  tubes  of  medicine,  most  of  them 
patent,  throat  sprays,  gargles,  cotton,  anti- 
septics, and  instruments  for  minor  surgery. 
I  paid  more  attention  to  his  courses  in 
journalism  and  writing.  These  consisted 
mostly  of  generalities— he  never  specifically 
explained  that  "this  is  the  way  to  write  a 
news  story,"  or  "this  is  the  way  to  spin  a 
fiction  yarn."  He  spent  most  of  his  effort 
teaching  me  how  to  learn.  His  lessons  were 
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other  styles  6.95  to  10.95 

Looking  for  quality  at  a  price  you  can 
afford  . . .  for  beauty  and  complete  arch 
comfort  too?  Then  ask  for  Velvet  Steps! 
"Loetta"  comes  in  black,  walnut  brown, 
flight  blue  calf;  also 
black  suede  kid. 


WRITE   TODAY    FOR   FREE    BOOKLETl 

"What  Every  Woman  Should 
Know  About  Choosing  Shoes.'* 


For  the  store  nearest  you,  write: 
ETERS  SHOE    COMPANY,    SAINT  LOUIS 


ALSO   MAKERS  OFCITY  CLUB  SHOES    FOR    MEN 
ND  WEATHER-BIRD    SHOES    FOR    BOYS    AND    GIRLS 


effective,  however,  although  In 
thoroughly  convinced  I  evei  paid 
lion. 

One  place  he  fell  down  .1 
where  I  have  been  weak  evi  in  the 

arl  ol  personal  relationship     I 

protected  like  an   A  bomb,   I  nevei 
l(  arned  how  to  rub  ell 

My  ,1,  ai  Sou      I  I  ,,11  ||  It,  1     ', 

lainly  have  plenty  on  youi  hand    and  mind    I 

will  In-  delighted  1 

and  pel  hap    I  can  1  uf  j  out  prol 

have  no  feai  whatevei  ol  youi  drinking   I  donol 

think  you  will  evi  1  drink  again   I  do  mil  believe 

you  are  thai  big  a  chump  aflei  whal  you  have 

been  through  and  w  hal  you  Know  now 

The  mo  1  di  quii  1  ing  1 
youi    uggesl ion  thai  you  an  not  happy  in  your 
office. 

Yon  are  probably   like   I    wai      prell 
a    ni.il  and  independent     bul  I  li 
and  lake   III  emper,  w  hii  h  wa    nol  in- 

frcquent,  I  learned  to  apoli  i| 

Consideration  for  the  righl  fellow 

workei    1    .1  greal  thing   I  u  ed  to  Haiti  1 
1  hal  I  wa    prcl  I  \  popular  in  new 
because  I  was  always  a  willing  and  agreeable 
workei  even  when  they  were  peering  over  my 
shouldci  on  a  deadline,  which  you 
I  though!  ii  rather  flattering. 

And  let  me  tell  you  something  you  can  al- 
ways learn  a  little  from  another  guy  in  the  news- 
paper business  even  if  you  don't  think  hi  knows 
as  much  as  you  do. 

Probably   I   forgol   to  tell  you  thai   ; 
newspaper  greatness  is  getting  along  in  and  with 
an  office.  You  would  be  surpri  cd  how  much  of 
my  reputation  came  from  thi  le  being 

always  eager  to  give  me  the  be  I  ol  it 

15ui  watch  your  health.  You  are  nol  heredi- 
tarily strong.  You  used  to  -moke  a  greal  deal 
and  I  presume  you  still  do  and  I  think  1  ought  to 
tell  you  thai  I  believe  my  presenl  difficulty  may 
trace  to  the  moid  male  amount  ol  smoking  I  did 
all  my  life.  This  is  not  a  lecture,  ju  1  n  hinl 

I  am  glad  you  are  studying  script-writing 
technique  on  your  owt  hook.  A  man  who  can 
turn  out  movie  scripts  can  net  rich,  especially  if 
they  are  original.  Slick  to  that  study  ah 
things,  because  if  you  have  a  good  not  ion  ol  how 
to  construct  a  script  you  need  never  worry 
about  a  job.  .  .  . 

Dam 

In  training  me  to  be  a  newspaperman  and 
writer  my  father  played  long  and  loud  on  the 
chords  of  kindness.  In  effect  his  tune  went: 
"Boost  if  you  knock."  My  mother,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  come  right  out  and  an- 
nounce loudly  to  whomever  it  might  con- 
cern, including  the  subject,  that  she  would 
not  let  fall  a  tear  and  might  even  laugh  if 
So-and-so  were  stricken  with  the  pox.  She 
was  about  as  subtle  as  a  stomach  pump.  A 
child  confronted  with  two  such  opposite  ap- 
proaches to  life  can  choose  one  or  the  other, 
or  both.  My  sister  chose  to  be  kind  and  never 
hurt  anyone.  Life  belted  her  in  the  lace  at 
every  turn.  I  liked  my  mother's  direct  ap- 
proach -and  can  show  scars  lor  it. 

IVIv  mother  was  a  confounding  character. 
I  know  her  better  now  alter  1>  ing  sober  reflec- 
tion, and  whereas  I  once  idolized  her  through 
a  child's  eyes,  which  were  blind  to  a  lot  of 
things,  I  confess  that  I  since  have  been 
forced  sadly  to  take  away  the  pedestal. 
Parents  are  gods  to  their  small  children.  It  is 
a  staggering  blow  to  find  the  gods  are  mortal. 
that  their  power  and  infallibility  are  illusions. 
and  that  they  really  don't  care  so  much  after 

all. 

I  was  surprised,  upon  checking  my  early 
impressions,  to  get  from  my  mother's  asso- 
ciates such  descriptions  of  her  as  "business- 
like worker,"  "a  gentle  girl."  "a  wonderful 
person,"  "a  lovely  woman."  I  had  a  some- 
what different  view  from  my  days  in  back- 
button  britches.  My  mother  also  was  a 
tyrant  with  a  hairbrush  for  a  scepter. 

She  was  reared  in  the  accepted  manner  ol 
her  day  for  producing  a  lady  equipped  to  run 
a  household,  carry  on  high-minded  drawing- 
room  chatter  of  low  content,  and  snare  a 
likely  breadwinner  with  little  more  strategy 
than  some  coy  batting  of  the  eyelashes  and 
perhaps  a  decorous  display  of  ankle  lor  more- 
stubborn  prey.  This  training  included  dili- 
gent attention  to  the  arts  which  in  utilitarian 
America  covered  cooking  and  sewing  as  well 
as  music  and  art  appreciation. 

My  mother  could  get  "A"  in  all  these  ac- 
tivities but  she  preferred  the  drawing  room, 
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better  than  to  bones. 

Cleverly  lined  leno 

elastic  keeps   \oii   flat  ii 
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or  even  the  city  room,  to  the  kitchen.  Acting 
was  among  her  accomplishments,  but  she 
was  frustrated  in  her  love  for  the  stage  and 
remained  only  a  spectator  in  the  theater. 
She  compensated  by  being  "on  stage"  in 
everyday  life  to  the  point  of  making  a  scene 
out  of  a  simple  greeting  to  a  casual  caller. 
She  had  a  drive  to  see  life  at  first  hand,  to 
view  the  passing  scene,  and  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  communicate  these  things  to  others. 
She  was  a  first-rate  reporter -but  she  gave 
up  reporting  for  a  reporter.  She  demanded 
outlets,  however,  and  I  was  one  of  them.  We 
sped  to  the  scene  of  major  news  events  as  soon 
as  the  first  editions  were  cried  by  newsboys. 


Once  we  raced  to  Long  Island  to  join  a  crowd 
gaping  at  an  ordinary  house.  In  a  ghastly 
whisper  my  mother  informed  me  that  this 
was  where  the  housewife  Ruth  Snyder  mur- 
dered her  sleeping  husband,  using  a  sash 
weight,  when  her  sniveling  boy  friend 
botched  the  job. 

Another  time  we  dashed  to  a  hotel  service 
entrance  where  my  mother  pointed  to  the 
sidewalk  and  announced  dramatically,  "Here 
is  where  Arnold  Rothstein  was  found 
SHOT!" 

Not  a  motion  picture  or  Broadway  show 
escaped  us.  Although  I  was  only  a  small  boy 
my  mother  hauled  me  to  such  productions 
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as  Show  Boat,  The  Three  Musketeers, 
Desert  Song,  and,  among  movies.  The  Big 
Parade.  The  Gold  Rush,  Don  Juan,  and,  of 
course,  the  first  "talkie,"  The  Jazz  Singer. 
After  we  saw  a  musical  my  mother  would  sit 
down  at  her  Steinway  and  rattle  off  the  en- 
tire score— from  memory.  My  mother  never 
did  anything  professionally  with  either  her 
reportorial  talent  after  marriage  or  her 
musical  ability— the  latter  she  used  only  for 
the  entertainment  of  friends.  Nor  was  she 
able  to  do  anything  with  a  natural  flair  for 
acting,  although  she  had  contacts  that  would 
have  turned  a  Hollywood  aspirant  jade. 

She  fell  in  with  the  motion-picture  "crowd" 
during  the  days  when  the  movies  were  made 
around  New  York  City,  mostly  on  Long 
Island.  These  friends  were  the  moguls  who 
stayed  in  the  East  controlling  the  industry 
when  it  moved  to  the  sunnier  climate  of 
California.  We  used  to  go  to  the  studios, 
great  hangarlike  places,  and  watch  stars  like 
Norma  Talmadge  and  Adolphe  Menjou, 
then  the  great  lover,  make  pictures  while 
fiddlers  labored  out  of  camera  range  on 
"mood"  music.  Unions  were  unknown  and 
my  mother  often  joined  a  crowd  scene  or 
walked  through  a  hotel-lobby  set.  When  the 
picture  came  to  the  screen  we  were  at  hand  to 
await  the  great  moment.  My  sister  and  I 
would  cause  a  commotion  by  yelling,  "There's 
mommie!  There's  mommie!" 

She  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor  expressed 
more  in  action  than  in  words.  She  loved 
buffoonery  and  resorted  to  acting  to  express 
her  appreciation  of  the  height  of  the  ridicu- 
lous. This  is  a  fleeting  and  difficult  thing  to 
commit    to   paper  — her 
sense  of  humor  wasn't  in 
what  she  said,  jokes  that 
could  be  set  down,  but  in 
what  she  acted  out.  She 
did  exaggerated  imitations 
of  friends,  for  example. 

Another  example  of  her 
kind  of  humor  was  her  dis- 
covery of  the  Lady  Bird. 
We  were  spending  the  sum- 
mer at   Magnolia,   Massachusetts,  up   the 
Atlantic  Coast  from  Boston,  and  she  came 
upon  the  Lady  Bird  at  the  amusement  park 
at  Revere  Beach,  between  Boston  and  Mag- 
nolia. She  came  whooping  into  our  rooms 
at  Sadie  Kelly's  Green  Gables  and  went 
into  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  barker  at 
the  side  show  where  the  Lady  Bird  was  ex- 
hibited:   "Hurra,    hurra,   hurra!  Come  see 
the-  Bird  Woman!  She  looks  like  a  bird! 
She  acts  like  a  bird !  She  sings  like  a  bird ! 
She  is  a  bird!" 

Mother  was  laughing  so  hard  we  couldn't 
quite  understand  what  this  was  all  about.  No 
matter.  Nothing  would  do  but  we  all  should 
pile  into  the  car  immediately  — Mary,  the 
hired  girl  and  I .  Down  to  Revere  Beach  we 
sped.  There  was  the  barker,  sounding  just 
like  mother.  She  herded  us  inside,  all  be- 
wildered since  we  couldn't  imagine  what 
could  be  so  funny. 

The  inside  of  the  side  show  was  a  round 
arena.  In  the  center  was  a  gigantic  cage- 
mother  kept  saying.  "She's  only  a  bird  in  a 
gilded  cage."  She  was  too.  We  stood 
astounded,  gaping  open-mouthed,  in  sort  of 
semihorror.  The  Lady  Bird  was  swinging  on 
a  trapeze  in  the  middle  of  the  cage.  "She" 
was  sticking  out  her  tongue  and  making  faces 
at  the  spectators.  Mother  could  imitate  her 
faces  to  perfection. 

The  Lady  Bird  was  a  little  thing  dressed 
in  lights  that  sprouted  tail  feathers.  She  also 
had  feathers  sprouting  from— or  attached 
to— her  bald  head.  She  had  a  small  wizened 
face  that  she  could  contort  as  if  it  were  rubber. 
She  just  sat  swinging  back  and  forth  on  her 
perch  making  faces  at  the  spectators,  who 
apparently  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  make  faces  back  at  her  or  slink  out . 

This  time  I  didn't  laugh  along  with  my 
mother.  I  felt  heartsick  that  an  exhibit  would 
be  made  out  of  such  a  pathetic  person  and 
I  couldn't  understand  what  my  mother 
thought  was  so  funny.  I  think  now  that  she 
was  laughing  along  with  the  Lady  Bird  at  the 
imbeciles  roped  in  by  such  a  hoax. 

My  mother  was  a  gregarious,  warm  person, 
demonstrative    with    both    affection    and 


Perseverance  had  been  de- 
fined as  sticking  to  some- 
thing you're  not  stuck  on. 
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anger— and  she  married  a  man  who  wouldn't ; 
say  a  word  to  a  traveling  companion  in  500 
miles  and  whose  expressions  of  affection  were 
confined  to  vague  gestures  that  required 
some  interpretation  to  be  understood.  To  top 
it  all  off,  my  mother  had  chosen  to  play  second 
to  a  man  she  suddenly  found  staying  out 
longer  than  the  office  required.  Here  again 
she  was  a  freshman  in  the  senior  class.  In  1 
her  mind  people  got  married  and  stayed 
married.  She  hadn't  learned  the  technique 
of  countering  a  foul. 

3he  would  share  her  last  bread  with  any 
genuine  person,  but  was  death  on  hypocrites, 
phonies  and  boobs. 

A  hired  maid  once  made  off  with  a  costly 
coat  trimmed  with  caracul.  Police  caught  her 
and  at  first  my  mother  felt  pity  and  was  in- 
clined to  plead  for  her.  Then  she  discovered 
when  the  loot  was  recovered  that  the  unfor- 
tunate coatnaper  had  fancied  the  trimmings 
more  than  the  whole  coat  and  had  cut  off  the 
caracul.  My  mother's  indignation  could  be 
heard  a  block  away.  She  saw  to  it  that  the 
coat  butcher  got  time  in  City  Prison  to  con- 
sider her  poor  taste. 

She  never  forgot  a  friend  no  matter  how 
high  she  moved  in  life,  but  this  bighearted 
bent  was  offset  by  a  sharp  streak  that  bor- 
dered on  cruelty  and  would  have  surprised 
friends  who  thought  she  was  incapable  of 
such  a  thing.  She  was  a  stern  disciplinarian, 
policing  my  sister  and  me  with  a  hairbrush. 
My  sister,  who  was  four  yeais  older  than  I, 
got  much  the  worst  of  it,  but  we  both  suf- 
fered. My  father  objected— to  no  avail,  of 
course. 

The  one  time  I  was  de- 
livered to  him  for  punish- 
ment he  closed  the  door  of 
his  room,  presumably  so 
that  my  tortured  screams 
wouldn't  unnerve  anyone. 
While  I  trembled  at  the 
unexpected,   he   glared 
fiercely  and  made  stormy 
noises,  all  the  while  pop- 
ping his  razor  strop,  but  finally  he  broke  in- 
to a  grin  and  dismissed  me  with  sly  winks. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  hit  a  child. 

Thereafter  the  discipline  was  left  to  my 
mother  and  she  laid  on  with  heavy  hand 
without  noticeable  improvement  over  my 
father's  method.  Her  task  was  by  no  means 
easy  and  the  unwary  bystander  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  bowled  over  by  one  of  us  children 
zooming  by  in  evasive  action  with  my  mother 
in  hot  pursuit.  The  misdeeds  that  brought  on 
such  violent  measures  were  so  minor  as  to  be 
beyond  recall.  My  mother  simply  was  apply- 
ing one  of  the  rusty  saws  of  the  day— "Spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." 

"Do  as  I  say,"  mother  would  command. 
Naturally  we  wanted  to  learn  reasons,  so  we 
would  ask,  "Why?"  This  was  regarded  as 
gross  insubordination.  "Because,"  the  dog- 
matist snapped,  "/  said "  There  was  no 

appeal,  no  matter  how  unreasonable  the  de- 
mand. To  any  dogma  there  usually  are  two 
reactions.  One  is  submission.  This  was  my 
sister's  reaction,  since  she  got  the  worst  of  it, 
being  broken  early.  The  other  reaction  is  re- 
volt, the  course  I  took. 

When  I  was  small  I  was  pudgy-cheeked 
plump,  almost  a  slob.  Then  I  went  into 
training  under  mother's  coaching.  She  and 
my  father  both  fancied  themselves  first-rate 
experts  on  food  and  they  knew  every  good 
restaurant,  even  in  the  side-road  class,  from 
coast  to  coast.  As  an  eating  coach,  however, 
my  mother  left  something  to  be  desired— 
namely,  quiet.  At  the  table  she  was  a  Prus- 
sian. 

"Eat!"  came  the  command. 

"But  mother— gee  whiz,  I'm  not  hungry." 

"I  said  eat— don't  argue!" 

Some  years  of  diplomatic  negotiations, 

consisting  mainly  of  stalling,  brought  her 

to  the  point  of  such  exasperation  with  me 

that  she  was  reduced  to  letting  me  order, 

within  certain  limits,  what  I  wanted  to  eat. 

I   always  ordered  the  same— lamb  chops, 

which  were  costly,  and  mashed  potatoes, 

which  were  a  chore.  I  figured  mother  would 

eventually  balk  at  the  expense  of  time  and 
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I0ney  Fiu  thermore,  I  he  chop  were  i  mall, 
)  I  didn't  have  Lo  eat  much.  In  addition 
Hie  was  the  inevitable  vi  ;i  table. 

"We  mils!   eal    the  gri  I  M   '  Inn-     I  I 

lx,vc  tin'  ground,"  mothei  reminded 

iuv  ;i  meal.  She  was  dedicated  Lo    pinach. 

he  bough)  iln'  stuff  i>\  iIh'  bushel  ba 

"K.ii  u|i  ;ill  the  spinach,"  sin  a  icd.  "It's 
,„,(l  foi  youi  l>l""'l     ii  '•■  got   1  K'<  )\  in  n  ." 

\  egetables  like  spinach  were  broughi  home 
ii  the  raw  ami  scrubbed  and  washed  and 
.iishcd  and  scrubbed  foi  hours.  Despite 
hese  measures,  a  bil  ol  dirt  usually  re- 
gained. My  teeth  would  crunch  these  par- 
ides  and  I  Ihoughl  that  was  iron 

Tlu'  incongruities  in  both  parents  were 
iiinlv  confusing  to  a  small  child,  especially 
ince  my  mother's  clinging  pai  i  iallj  Lo  Lhe 
ias1  included  harboring  a  lot  '>i  old  wives' 
ales,  Although  slow  about  it,  my  mother 
lid  come  i"  accept  medical  science,  but  sin 
,vas  in  i lir  vanguard  of  those  who  balked  al 
vaccinal  ion.  "I'm  not  going  to  stand  lor  my 
jhildren  being  injected  with  germs  and 
Klisoned,"  she  cried.  "Win.  only  the  other 
lay  I  heard  "  She  would  proceed  lo  give 

iclded  circulation  to  some  horror  story  about 
i  child  being  killed  by  a  physician  who 
botched  the  job.  This  stand  cost  her  plenty  of 
money,  since  my  sister  and  I  had  lo  go  to 
private  schools  that  didn't  require  vaccina- 
tion. 

She  also  ignored  Edison  and  persisted  in 
lighting  the  Christmas  tree  everj  year  with 
candles.  The  holiday  was  one  long  tear  of  all 
the  family  perishing  in  pulls  of  smoke.  Her 
struggles  to  ope  gracefully  with  the  boom 
ing  auto  age  were  monumental  and  it  was 
only  with  reluctance  that  she  laced  radio. 
Yet  she  defied  prohibition  with  shocking 
boldness,  took  up  cigarettes  just  as  a  gesture 
of  freedom  for  women,  met  movies  with  glad 
cries,  and  urged  friends  to  Reno. 

When  blossoming  beauty  began  lo  smooth 
some  of  my  sister's  early  teen-age  awkward- 
ness, she  came  home  on  leave  from  convent 
school  with  her  hair  looking  as  if  ii  had  got 
caught  in  a  sausage  grinder. 

"Ye  gods!"  mother  sobbed.  "What  hap- 
pened to  your  hair?" 

"This."  the  sophisticate  drawled,  sashay- 
ing around  the  foyer,  the  belter  for  all  to  see. 
"is  a  wind-blown  bob." 

Mother  sobbed  like  a  jazz  saxophone. 
"What  have  they  done."  she  moaned,  "  what 
have  they  done  to  my  little  girl?" 

"  They  haven't  done  anything,"  Mary  said. 
"I  had  it  done  myself." 

"Oh-h-h-h!" 

"Mother!  It's  the  latest  thing!  Don't  be  so 
old-fashioned !" 

But  mother  was.  I  was  puzzled  by  the 
post  factum  drama.  The  thing  was  done.  I  low 
could  a  wind-blown  bob  he  undone?  Besides. 
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Him  ha 

ilcl  an- 
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and  \  .  i,  |,    \\  |„ ., 

myself,  ■..  iiilib.  .1 

look   ii  pli<  ally  and  ., 
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Colin 

I  became  a  pei  fi  .  tioni  ;l  .,i  on  a 

sun   wa,  enough  lo  n  il   I'd 

uid  I'd 
balk  ai 

lalhei 
would  glowei     "Now 
on."  Tin  storm  blew   . 

de  luxe  rcstauranl    M\  father  would 
"  "ion  can't  ordei  jusl  a  hai 

hi..'  thi 

and  slop  sulking 

I   never  got   up  enough  courage  i"  point 
out  lo  him  that  he  was  supixjscd  lo  suppl) 
m\  i  lot  he  i  and  i  hal  H  I  he)  didi 
I  hardly  could  !»■  blamed    \\  hal  lun 
howevei .  was  nol  the  failui 
tangible  things,  bul  I  In 

implied.  This  mini  Irai  ol  m\  father  was 
based  1 1  ibles     he  personally   nev<  i 

gave  me  any  reason  to  dread  him  Mosl  "I 
my  fears  wen-  vagal ies  foisted  on  me  l>\  i he 
women  of  lhe  house  warning,  "Don't  upset 
your  father." 

"  1  >on'l  gamble,"  lather  would  warn,  turn- 
ing away  from  the  Saratoga  dice  table  where 
he'd  just  dropped  $800  in  an  houi  and  $10, 
000  in  one  month.  "All  horse  players  die 
broke."  he  announced  to  the  tune  "I  tearing 
tickets  he'd  boughl  on  losers  "Don'l 
man  v."  he'd  say  alter  some  marital  discord. 
"Watch  your  lungs,"  he  coughed  ovei  the 
third  daily  pack  of  cigarettes.  How  was  one 
to  figure  such  advice?  As  children  we  closely 
observed  the  giants  who  ruled  over  us  s,>  \\c 
Could  be  like  them  while  al  the  same  time  we 
struggled  t"  obey  their  commands,  even  it 
we  couldn't  understand  them. 

My  father  had  a  habit  ol  going  around 
with  a  long  lace  giving  all  outward  appear- 
ances ot  a  sourpuss.  "  Around  t  he  office,"  an 
old-tuner  recalled,  "he  appeared  very  moody, 
as  if  he  was  all  burning  up  inside.  Hut  he 
would  slop  and  talk  with  you  and  be  very 
courteous  and  pleasant."  lie  was  the  same 
around  home,  but  as  a  child  I  thou 
was  angry  with  me.  1  feared  to  talk  to  him, 
so  I  didn't  find  out  that  lie  actually  was 
"very  courteous  and  pleasant." 

II"  my  sister  and  I  happened  to  be  in  a 
daring  mood  we  might  put  parental  theology 
loslv  test 
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"  I  said  stop  singing  at  the  table!" 

"But,  mother,  we  weren't  singing." 

"Don't  say  you  weren't  singing.  I  heard 
you.  Stop  it  immediately ' " 

When  mother  went  into  high  gear  on  the 
dramatics  she  would  pull  out  the  stops  every 
leu  words.  Maybe  she  got  into  the  habit  by 
reading  Hearst  editorials  in  which  every 
other  word  or  so  was  in  capital  letters. 

"Mother,  we  weren't  singing  we  were 
humming." 

"  Humming  is  singing  and  I  want  it  stopped 
imMEDIATEly ! " 

"But,  mother,  humming  goes  like  this, 
H-m-m   li-m-ni   hum   h-m-m-m-n   hum,   and 


singing  goes  like  this.  Did  you  ever  see  a  las- 

Mother's  back  would  go  stiff  like  a  ram- 
rod and  she  would  glare.  She  could  glare 
gavels.    One    glare    from    her    would    have 
silenced  the  Senate.  Of  course  we  didn't  feel 
it  was  fair  to  win  an  argument  with  a  glare. 
"  Do  you  think  we'll  have  bad  luck  now? " 
"I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised." 
Brooding  later,  my  sister  and  I  wondered 
how  one  could  tell  whether  a  certain  stroke 
of  bad  luck  was  due  to  singing  at  the  table  or 
some  other  transgression— say.  breaking  a 
mirror.  We  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  such 
theological    concerns    because   our    parents 
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were   surprisingly   superstitious   for   people 
who  should  have  known  better. 

One  stormy  day  a  wind-weary  pigeon 
made  a  forced  landing  on  our  tenth-floor 
window  at  the  Riverside  Drive  apartment. 
The  exhausted  creature  tried  to  huddle  in  a 


LADIES'    HOME   JOURNAL 

We  started  going  to  the  upstate  hills  be- 
cause mother  was  lonesome  for  the  moun- 
tains back  home  in  Colorado.  I  remember 
Haines  Falls  in  the  Catskills  principally  be- 
cause I  ran  into  the  road  in  front  of  the  cot- 
tage one  day  and  was  clawed  by  a  Stutz 


corner  away  from  the  blasts  coming  in  off    Bearcat.  I  was  bowled  over  and  torn  un  hv 


the  Hudson  River,  but  it  was  (about  to  give 
up  when  mother's  better  instincts  got  a  grip 
on  her.  The  pigeon  was  placed  in  Pete's 
cage  and  the  two  canaries  were  forced  to  put 
up  with  each  other.  Mother  paced  back  and 
forth. 

"WHY  did  this  have  to  happen?"  she 
agonized.  "A  bird  Hying  in  the  window  means 


the  gravel  road,  but  no  bones  were  broken, 
since  the  Bearcat  was  just  crawling. 

This  was  the  second  time  I  was  "run 
over"— the  first  was  at  four  years  at  River- 
side Drive  and  95th  Street— because  mother 
didn't  teach  us  how  to  cross  streets.  We  were 
never  allowed  out  alone  so  she  didn't  think 
it  necessary.  In  fact,  most  of  our  troubles 


BAD  luck!  Why  couldn't  that  ANIMAL    could  be  traced  to  lack  of  knowledge— what 
have  picked  some  other  window?"  The  two 
small  theologians  spotted  an  opening.  "But, 
mother,  the  bird  didn't  fly  in— we  took  it  in. 

The  poor  bird "  Loud  groans  from  the 

leading  lady.  "I  tell  you  this  means  BAD 
luck!"  She  paused  to  give  her  audience  the 


we  didn't  know  hurt  us. 
Th 


day-of-doom  look.  Silence  from  the  audi- 
ence. "This  means,"  came  the  announcement 
in  funereal  register,  "a  DEATH  in  the 
family." 

Before  she  swept  off,  leaving  us  to  contem- 
plate this  curtain  speech,  she  gave  us  a  warn- 
ing to  stymie  any  childish  pleas  later.  "That 
bird  has  got  to  go."  she  said.  "As  soon  as  it 
recovers,  of  course."  We  were  all  plunged  into 
dark  thoughts.  The  pigeon,  which  could 
hardly  turn  around  in  Pete's  cage,  recovered 
and  was  released  several  days  later.  Life 
went  on. 

About  a  year  later  a  distant  in-law  of 
mother's  died,  setting  mother  off  again.  "I 
TOLD  you!"  she  cried  to  one  and  all.  "I 
TOLD  you  so!  It  was  that 
BIRD  that  did  it!  I  knew 
it!  I  knew  it!  I  knew  it'" 

Mother  also  had  the  for- 
luneteller  fever.  If  she 
found  a  tin-pot  tea  tavern 
witli  a  retired  waitress 
mumbling  over  limp  leaves 
she  would  rush  to  the 
phone  to  Hash  a  report 
to  friends  afflicted  with 
the  same  weakness  for  such  piffle  purveyors. 

"This  one's  MARvelous!  I'm  telling  you, 
she  had  me  down  to  a  /."  She  subjected 
Mary  to  the  farseeing  speculations  of  several 
of  these  frauds.  One  told  Mary,  "If  you 
ever  fell  out  of  an  airplane  you  would  land 
in  a  haystack."  I  always  feared  the  women 
might  put  some  of  these  divinations  to  the 
test.  I  refused  to  have  my  future  foretold, 
preferring  to  be  surprised  throughout  life. 

My  father's  superstitions  were  simpler, 
most  of  them  common  gospel  in  the  sports 
world,  with  a  few  left  over  from  Western 
days.  He  went  pale  if  a  hat  was  tossed  on  a 
bed.  This  was  an  Old  West  bit  of  jitteriness, 
the  point  of  which,  if  any,  escapes  me.  If  he 
forgot  something  and  had  to  return  home 
for  it,  he  had  a  ritual  to  deal  with  possible 
calamitous  consequences.  As  best  I  recall, 
this  involved  sitting  down,  counting  some 
mystic  number,  crossing  the  feet  several 
times,  and  spitting. 

IVIy  mother  first  began  acting  strangely 
along  about  1922-23,  when  bathtubs 
throughout  the  nation  were  being  ruined  by 
bad  gin.  Her  puzzling  conduct  was  not  con- 
slant  but  occasional,  usually  when  there 
were  gay  parties  among  the  summer-resort 
set  she  met  at  Haines  Falls  in  the  Catskills 
and  Paul  Smiths  in  the  Adirondacks,  where 
she  rented  a  cottage  every  year. 

Each  summer  we  went  through  the  same 
routine;  The  apartment  furniture  was  cov- 
ered with  light  slips,  Oriental  carpets  were 
rolled  up  and  replaced  by  "grass"  rugs, 
trunks  were  packed,  and  one  morning  at  five 
o'clock  everyone  except  father,  including  the 
birds,  piled  into  the  Wills  Sainte  Claire  for 
the  trip  to  "the  mountains."  Each  summer 
the  auto  started  balking  on  rugged  Route  9 
before  we  had  gone  fifty  miles— and  each 
time  we  had  to  turn  back  and  start  anew  the 
next  day.  The  few  garages  and  filling  stations 
along  the  way  did  not  cater  to  the  Wills 
Sainte  Claire.  The  reason  we  went  to  all  this 
trouble  was  that  two  members  of  the  family, 
the  canaries  Ernie  and  Pete,  were  not  al- 
lowed on  trains. 


No  man  ever  became  great 
or  good  except  through 
many  and  great  mistakes. 

—GLADSTONE 


his  applied  especially  to  my  mother's 
sudden  change  in  conduct.  She  would  "act 
silly,"  or  make  seemingly  incoherent  state- 
ments, or  fawn  over  us  with  evil-smelling 
breath,  or  teeter.  If  we  asked  what  was  w;ong 
she  would  grab  her  bosom,  roll  her  eyes  and 
groan  dramatically,  "Oh,  my  poor  heart! 
I'm  not  well."  Soon  she  was  not  well  a  good 
deal  of  the  time.  Her  fits  of  ill  health  became 
more  frequent  as  the  years— and  parties- 
went  by. 

One  night  in  the  apartment  on  Riverside 
Drive  my  sister  awakened  me  with  fearful 
whispers.  "Mother,"  she  told  me,  "is  lying 
on  the  floor  in  daddy's  study.  What'll  we  ] 
do?"  Clinging  to  each  other,  trembling  in 
the  silent  and  dim-lit  apartment,  we  went  to  ■ 
investigate.  We  tiptoed  into  the  big  foyer  - 
and  then  edged  into  the  long  living  room  to 
a  point  where  we  could  just  see  through  the 
open  French  door  into  the  1 
dark  study.  The  only  light  j 
was  in  the  foyer  back  of 
us  so  we  could  barely  make 
out  the  form  of  mother's 
fur  coat  on  the  study  floor. 
"Oh,"  Mary  gasped,  her 
voice  quavering,  "do  youi 
suppose  she's  dead?" 

I  was  so  scared  I  didn't 
dare  speculate.  "Go  see," 
I  urged  her.  giving  a  slight  push.  "You 
come  with  me,"  she  insisted.  We  inched 
along.  "You  go  first,"  I  whispered,  "you're 
the  oldest."  Mary  pulled  herself  together. 
"No  use  being  scairdy  cats,"  she  said,  more 
to  herself  than  to  me.  She  barged  forward 
and  got  a  closer  look.  "Why,"  she  sighed/ 
"the  coat's  empty!"  Our  relief  was  only, 
momentary.  Where,  then,  was  mother?  We 
tiptoed  back  to  her  bedroom.  Mother  was 
sleeping  soundly.  She  had  thrown  her  coat 
on  the  floor.  That  wasn't  like  her. 

By  1928  I  knew  what  was  wrong  withJ 
mother.  With  Mary  away  at  school  most  or 
the  year,  and  our  father  out  getting  the 
money,  mother  used  to  take  me  along  onj 
most  of  her  ventures,  such  as 'parties  at  a  big^ 
Southern-style  mansion  owned  by  wealthy 
friends  in  West  port,  Connecticut.  One  night 
mother  was  helped  into  bed  beside  me  and  I 
heard  her  women  friends  laughing  that  she 
had  "had  too  much."  I  lay  trembling  all 
night  long  listening  to  her  heavy  breathing, 
afraid  it  would  stop. 

That  summer  we  stayed  home.  My  father 
was  stricken  with  appendicitis  and  then 
pneumonia.  While  he  was  recuperating  at 
home,  with  my  mother  as  chief  nurse,  we 
came  to  grips  with  the  radio  age  just  a-bornin' 
with  howls  and  squeals. 

My  father  tried  relaxing  by  the  radio,  but 
it  was  as  unpredictable  as  the  car  and  much 
time  was  spent  running  for  the  repairman 
at  the  corner  on  Broadway.  The  thing  so 
exasperated  my  father  he  never  again  at- 
tempted to  le.  rn  how  to  dial  a  radio  even1 
when  the  trick  could  be  done  with  the  flick 
of  one  knob.  Besides,  more  serious  matters 
were  attracting  his  attention  elsewhere. 
Evidently  my  mother's  gallivanting  around 
had  come  to  his  notice,  although  he  had 
been  doing  some  himself.  In  fact,  mother'1 
knew  about  if. 

My  father  stomped  into  managing  editoi1 
Gene  Fowler's  office  at  the  New  Yorki 
American  and  point-blank  accused  his  ok  - 
friend  of  telling  mother"  he  was  runnim 
around  with  another  woman.  Fowler  was 
deeply  hurt — the  accusation  was  untrue— 
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bill   In. 

rood    .mil    drunl         I 
"  I  >amon," 
il    would    be   Hm 
and  woi 

I  I II       llll 
Ill    I. ill 
1     III  I. 

fathei   will  : 
he  wnii 

Ins  dallyin 

relax, 

i)-i  ailed  a vi  n  llmgH 

on  the  living  roon  ;i  1.1  i 

"■ 

work  until  around  ,vd  did 

Ihcii  relaxing  al   I  he  fi   hi   liitli 
where  Ihe  clioi  ines  were  i 
the    wind   light  lj      to 

li    was  in  the   fall  ol    l'»:x  when   Ihe  Im- 
blowofl  came  bel  ween  m\  i 
1 1  hi   wa  illn  : 

was  the  iniK   oil  i  homi    w  I 

mother  and  father  went  inio  a  door-slanimmg 

debate  that  finally  exploded 

I  1 1  im'tiI  iii  one  side,  petrified  with  fi 
i In-  mj sterious  shakin 
As  my  fat  her  led  the  stoi  macro  *  Ihe  hallway 
to  my  mother's  room  even  a  child  could  tell 
he  was  lui  urns  and  she  was  mi  I  hi   di  ' 
He  had  brom.hi  charges,  whii  h    In    di  nied 
completely,  and  1  was  to  learn  latei  ilia 
really  burned  him  up  was  her  attempt  al  de- 
ception on  a  subject  in  which  lie  wa 
I  le  was  iMiiiii'  in  prove  his  cliai    i     Hi 
open  her  closet  door  and  simply  pointed  in  .1 
bottle  tucked  away  on  her  closet  shell   Wiih 
out  another  word  he  wenl  and 
bags. 

I  le  went  to  another  woman's. 

Thinking  back  to  try  in  understand  what 
happened  in  nn   parents,  I  remembi 
their  rooms  al  Ihe  Riverside  apartment  and 
their  different  ways.  I  think  ol  my  fathei  a 
leather,  real  leather  with  a  good  creak  to  it. 
His  room  was  a  small  boy's  delight    Mexican 
spurs  with  large  star-pointed  prickles  that 
spun  round.   Whips  my  fathei   tumid  make 
lash  nut  and  snap    Shotguns  ol  all 
some  kept  broken  down  and  luted  into  real 
leal  her  cases.  A  curved  knife  which  spoke  ol 
the  Philippines.  A  Coll  mi.  the  Mc- 

Coy, long  and  too  heavy  for  me  in  handle. 
His  World  War  I  uniform,  covered  with 
campaign  ribbons  dating  back  to  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  The  green  arm  band  with 
the  white  "C"  of  the  war  correspondent.  A 
Sam  Browne  bell.  Army  compass  Binocu- 
lars. Saddle  snap.  Footballs  and  baseballs. 
All  the  McCo> 

Dominating  my  mother's  room  was  a  gi- 
gantic chandelier  of  cut  crystals  that  jingled 
with  a   passim:  breeze  and   were  a   maid's 
nightmare.  The  bed  was  an  ovei 
fit  for  a  movie  queen.  It  was  painted  with 
Colonial  garden  scenes  and  the  headboard 
was  tufted.  My  mother  went  111  for  dainty 
frilled  clothes  and  I  remember  best  a  black 
taffeta  evening  gown  with  huge  red 
The   dress    went    swish-swish-swish,    which 
always  was  a  comforting  sound  to  a  sleepy 
child  when  she  would  tiptoe  in  our  bi 
to  check  us  while  a  party  was  in  pi 
over  the  rest  of  the  house.  Her  room  was  a 
girl's  paradise  for  my  sister  ami 
to  dress  up  m  playing  grownup. 

My  mother  wa-  forevei   trying  to 
my  father.  He  reluctantly  took  daiu 
sons,  but   nevei   used  them  if  he  could  get 
nut  of  it.  A  Tuxedo  was  torture  to  him  and 
:  30  he  would  avmd  the  house  when  one 

of  her  parties  was  111  full  swine..  When  he  was 
hungry  he  might   foi 

his  end  of  the  table  would  come  slup-slup 
sounds  over  the  soup.   M  was  a 

great  one  for  formality  and 
drilled  closely  111  table  manners.  "  Elb 
the  table'"  mv  mother  would  command. 

Years  later  1  came  10  understand  their 
differences  through  an  inc  act  ol 

my  father's.  We  would  bi  '  1st  the 

two  of  us.  pet  hap-  in  a  s\Vi  at  the 
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Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair, 


Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair, 


But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 


From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn 
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Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington,  and  my 
fathei  would  punctuate  Ins  remarks  with  a 
typical  "wild"  West  ge  iture  I  le  would  spil 
on  the  floor.  I  would  say  nothing,  accepting 
,i  .i ,  i|  il  were  pei  fe<  tly  normal,  bul  I  often 
wondered.  A  little  research  showed  that  to 
his  kind,  thai   "wild "  Westernei   with  the 

jfa  run    and    the   I  "in  teOUS   airs,    there    was 

nothing  wrong  with  the  gesture 
My  Mini  in  i  was  m  the  vanguard  ol  women 

win.  were  stepping  oul    into  the  business 

world  to  challenge  men  on  theii  own 
i, Hinds  while  lather  thought  their  place 
nil  was  in  the  home.  He  changed  later,  ol 

course,  but  then  ii  was  too  late.  She  did  not 

u.nl  foi  him  to  come  home. 

she  began  to  destroy  herself.  Ii  is  a  slow, 
unpretty  process  by  the  jug  route  We  moved 
io  Bronxville,  a  suburb  of  New  York  City, 
with  an  Irish  girl  who  stuck  with  us.  My 
Sister  Stayed  at  her  convent  she'd  had 
enough.  My  father  came  home  only  once 
when  my  mother  insisted  he  attend  a  Hoy 
Scent  lather-son  affair,  or  she  threatened  to 
gO  to  the  city  and  get  him.  lie  knew  she 
would  too. 

My  mother  was  always  "sick  "  now.  spend- 
ing  mosl  ol  her  time  in  bed  at  home.  I  feared 
my  playmates  would  find  out  and  went 
through  inner  agonies  whenever  one  came  lo 
the  door  or  inquired  aboul  her.  I  had  friends 
in  only  when  she  was  out.  Several  times  when 
she  was  "sick"  some  of  the  boys  happened 
by,  as  on  Halloween  night,  and  she  made  a 
valiant  effort  lo  straighten  up  and  play  the 
gracious  hostess.  If  the  boys  noticed  anything 
amiss,  they  said  nothing. 
I  got  them  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 

She  was  m   bad  shape. 
Liquor  hits  a  woman  hard 
and  fast.   Some  men  can 
guzzle  day  in,  day  out  a 
score   of   years   before    it 
hits  them,  but  a  woman  is 
shot  in  live  years  or  less. 
My  mother  looked  fifteen 
years  older  than  she  was. 
She  slopped   around   and   got    maudlin.   A 
woman's  legs  usually  go  bad,  too,  and  she 
stumbles  and  falls.  The  last  time  we  went  for 
the  summer  to  Lake  Placid,  where  we  had  a 
cottage  at   the  Stevens   Hotel,   there   were 
several  messy  scenes  where  my  mother  had 
to  be  helped  home  by  my  sister  and  the  hired 
girl,  who  then  were  hard  put  to  keep  her 
there  quietly. 

We  took  a  cruise  to  Bermuda  and  mother 
couldn't  even  get  off  the  boat  most  of  the 
time  we  were  there.  That  time  she  was  "sea- 
sick." The  summer  of  1931  we  had  the  huge 
home  of  a  General  Motors  executive  at  Reho- 
both  Beach,  Delaware. One  day  my  sister,  now 
getting  to  be  quite  a  "lady."  said  to  me, 
"Let's  take  a  walk  up  the  beach."  The  sand 
stretched  for  miles  and  we  walked  a  way  in 
silence  before  stopping  to  sit.  Mary  said. 
"I  think  it's  about  time  you  should  know 
what's  wrong  with  mother— why  she's  been 
'sick '  all  these  years."  Before  she  could  go  on 
I  said,  "I  already  know."  Mary  looked  in- 
credulous. "Sure,"  I  said,  "she  drinks  too 
much."  Mary  cried,  "What?  Do  you  mean 
to  say  you've  known  that  all  along?"  I 
nodded.  I  suddenly  felt  very  sorry  for  Mary 
and  others  who  went  to  such  great  lengths 
acting  all  those  years.  But  then  I'd  done  a 
little  acting  myself. 

We  discussed  our  parents  and  their  strange 
ways.  "What  makes  me  so  mad,"  Mary 
fumed,  "is  that  they  don't  do  something. 
That  nobody  does  anything.  Why  don't  they 
get  a  divorce  and  have  it  over  with?  But  no, 
they  just  keep  on  this  way.  They  are  mar- 
ried and  they  aren't  married.  Why  doesn't 
someone  do  something  with  mother?  She 
can't  go  on  like  this.  She  ought  to  be  made 
to  quit  drinking — or  something.  I  don't 
know  what.  But  nobody  does  anything." 
She  threw  a  handful  of  sand  into  the  wind  in 
a  gesture  of  futility. 

Even  when  we  were  grown,  and  the  need 
for  secrecy  and  censorship  gone,  my  sister 
and  I  rarely  discussed  the  past,  because  we 
always  wound  up  shouting.  She  was  on  my 


One  of  the  most  striking 
differences  between  a  cat 
and  a  lie  is  that  a  cat  has 
only  nine  lives. 

-MARK    TWAIN 


lather's  side     she  blamed  my  moil,. 

she  though!  should  have  hai  gunip 

lion  to  (ighl  bacl<    I  blami  i 

In  viiii-  he  had  walked  out   when  il,. 

1 ough,    I  i  Hi,   him   in 

will  lo  live     1 1. .ii   was  the  dark  m  ret  that 
d  us. 

1  :    I    WOllId  I.. 

lo  school  at  Bronxville  my  molhei  would  call 
lo  me  from  hei   mom    "I   in  i   wani 
you."  she'd  saj    I  didn't  v  her.  I 

didn't    want    to   see   hei    di  I 

would  stand  at   the  d 
ol  bad  booze.  Then  I  would  lea\ 
Novembei    I,   1931,   I  met   hei   in  ihe  little 
second  (looi    hallway     The    hired    girl    was 

avi  red 
Ihere  in  hei  night  clothes,  squinlini 
crying,  "Let  me  see  von  '  I  might  nol  be  here 
when  you  gel  back.  All  tin  I  in  die  on 
Novembei  the  fourth!"  She  babbled  .,11  a 
list  of  them. 

I  WANTED  to  get  out  and  away  "Don't  be 
silly,"  I  said.  "Nothing's  going  lo  hap 
you."  I  broke  away  and  fled  lo  school 
not  to  think  about  it.  As  u  turned  out  she 
was  wrong  by  five  days.  November  ninth, 
soberly  and  calmly,  she  suddenly  said  to  her 
companion.  "Get  the  priest."  The  girl  didn't 
stop  lo  question  but  ran  a  block  lo  fetch  the 
priest. 

Then  the  girl  tried  to  gel   the  doctoi   who 
had  attended  mot  hei  tor  years  and.  1  think. 
probably  had  been  in  love  with  hei  although 
both  were  man  led  and  had  families.  For  the 
I  list  time  he  refused  to  come.  "  It's  no  use," 
he  said.  "I  can't  do  anything  foi   hei    She 
doesn't  want  anyone  to  do 
anything  lor  her.  She  just 
doesn't   care  any  more    I 
can't   save  hei     I   wish  to 
tiod   1  could      but    I  can't 
and  no  oneelse  can  either." 
My  mother  was   clear- 
headed and  calm  when  the 
priest     left.     In     fact,    she 
seemed  to  have  taken  some 
turn  lor  the  better,  and  her 
companion  thought  every- 
thing was  going  to  be  all  light.  My  mother 
smiled  and  whispered.  "Don't   worry."  She 
turned  her  head  toward  the  window  by  the 
bed  and  closed  her  eyes  calmly. 

That  day  a  kid  yelled  to  me  across  the 
street  in  the  school  ground.  "Yer  father's 
home!"  I  didn't  go  home  at  once,  for  that 
was  clearly  ridiculous.  It  must  be  the  doctor. 
We  always  treated  my  mother's  condition  as 
an  "illness"  and,  oddly,  we  were  right  by  to- 
day's standards. 

But  as  I  walked  the  small  path  to  the 
attached  house  we  rented  I  felt  what  be- 
lievers in  such  matters  would  call  a  premoni- 
tion. I  looked  up  at  the  second-floor-bedroom 
window  to  see  if  the  shades  wei  e  drawn.  They 
weren't  but  my  father  icas  home  and  so 
were  all  my  mother's  closest  friends,  whom 
we  hadn't  seen  tor  a  long  lime,  packed  into 
the  little  sitting  room. 

If  anyone  gave  an  explanation  1  don't  re- 
call it.  and  it  wasn't  necessarj  or  possible. 
for  I  was  loudly  lamenting  in  the  dining 
room  and  could  hear  a  basket  bumping  down 
the  stairs.  I  kept  wondering  why  they  hadn't 
drawn  the  shades,  the  way  movies  and  books 
reported. 

Later  I  snuffled  upstairs  with  my  father 
to  my  room  to  discuss  plans.  All  of  a  sudden 
he  put  his  head  on  his  arms  on  a  table  and 
for  the  first  time  I  heard  a  man  cry.  It 
stopped  me. 

Why  did  my  mother  drink?  Why.  indeed, 
did  any  of  us  drink  ''.  And  when  I  say  "drink  " 
I  do  not  mean  drinking  just  to  be  sociable, 
but  to  be  oblivious.  Theories  abound  for  the 
choosing.  The  lad  is  that  no  one  knows  the 
exact  answers,  1  speak,  as  the  A.A.'s  act. 
only  from  experience,  both  my  own  and  that 
of  alcoholic  colleagues  1  have  encountered 
in  my  travels  through  strife. 

Alcoholism,  like  other  human  aches  and 
ails,  is  at  once  a  mental  and  physical  prob- 
lem for  which  there  is  no  cure.  1'eople  like 
the  Runyonsjust  weren't  built  for  boozing  in 
the  first'  place.  Then  came  the  emotional 
crags,  and  on  this  score  I  have  at  least  one 
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love  to  keep  everybody 
hopeful  about  it. 
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observation  that  hasn't  been  hammered  to 
wear  thin  on  the  nerves  of  the  public.  That 
is:  too  much  stimulation~-mental  or  physi- 
cal—in childhood  paves  the  road  to  the  sani- 
tarium, or  at  least  increases  the  traffic  to  the 
psychiatrist's  couch.  The  hopped-up  child  is 
a  sure  bet  in  my  book  to  become  a  bored 
adult. 

In  my  own  case,  I  was  constantly  on  the 
go  with  a  gadabout,  fleeing  boredom.  My 
mother  was  always  bustling  to  visit,  to  stage 
shows,  to  investigate  some  new  eatery,  to 
auctions,  to  speak-easies,  to  see  some  new 
sight.  Always  I  was  at  her  high  heels  clicking 
faster  than  clocks  through  life.  Almost  al- 
ways I  was  a  child  alone  in  adult  company,  a 
midget  among  giants. 

At  the  time  of  my  mother's  death  my  fa- 
ther was  living  in  a  small  penthouse  atop  the 
Hotel  Forrest,  on  West  49th  Street,  between 
Broadway  and  Eighth  Avenue,  center  of  the 
area  which  he  used  as  the  locale  of  most  of 
his  "guys  and  dolls"  stories.  He  had  no  room 
for  us — Mary  and  me — so  we  were  sent  to 
Washington  to  live  with  my  mother's  sister 
and  her  family,  including  our  grandmother 
Mamie. 

"You,"  my  aunt  told  me  in  later  years, 
"were  the  lonesomest  little  boy  in  the  world. 
You  wouldn't  talk  to  anyone.  Everyone  tried 
to  be  friendly  and  draw  you  out,  but  you 
stayed  all  within  yourself."  I  was  so  quiet  I 
finally  was  taken  to  a  child  expert  who  pre- 
scribed "a  lot  of  ice-cream  sodas."  The  idea 
seemed  to  be  that  I  was  grief-stricken  and 
that  I  would  get  over  it.  Meanwhile,  I  should 
be  left  alone— I  didn't  need 
any  special  treatment  be- 
cause there  wasn't  any- 
thing wrong  with  me. 

My  own  feeling  was  per- 
fectly clear  to  me.  The 
nearest  person  to  me  was 
gone  and  I  felt  no  one 
would  care  as  much  again 
even  if  they  wanted  to 
and  tried.  I  knew  my  fa- 
ther, aunt  and  family  "meant  well"— but 
that  I  was  a  stranger  who  could  never  be  ac- 
cepted completely.  My  sister  and  I  both  felt 
rejected  by  our  father.  We  understood  per- 
fectly why  this  was  so  and  we  knew  he 
didn't  mean  to  reject,  or  was  unaware  that 
he  was  rejecting  us.  This  was  plain  fact.  He 
had  a  profitable  way  of  life  which  he  enjoyed 
and  obviously  didn't  want  to  give  up  to  pro- 
vide a  home  for  us.  Besides,  he  remarried  in 
1982.  My  sister  married,  too,  and  left  our 
"home"  in  Washington. 

I  was  going  to  a  parochial  school  with  a 
semimilitary  curriculum— that  is,  there  was 
close-order  drill  three  days  a  week  and  the 
boys  wore  gaudy  uniforms  of  Southern  gray 
and  maroon.  My  father  somehow  found  out 
that  my  class  was  ruled  with  an  iron  hand. 
Although  I  was  quiet,  even  I  got  smacked 
across  the  face  and  had  my  hair  pulled  sev- 
eral times  by  teachers.  My  father  was  furi- 
ous, a  commentary  on  his  views  of  my 
mother's  form  of  punishment.  He  withdrew 
me  immediately.  "If  I'd  known  they  would 
hit  you  at  that  school,"  he  apologized,  "I'd 
never  have  let  you  go  there  in  the  first 
place." 

IYIy  father  and  his  new  wife  moved  into 
an  elaborate  penthouse  at  the  Pare  Ven- 
dome,  on  West  57th  Street,  and  he  and  I  dis- 
cussed schools.  It  was  understood,  of  course, 
that  I  would  go  away  to  school.  I  simply  ac- 
cepted the  fact  without  feeling  rejected,  be- 
cause I'd  already  assumed  the  rejection.  He 
suggested  Andover  or  Exeter.  He  had  visions 
of  sending  me  to  Yale  or  Princeton  or  Har- 
vard. We  went  so  far  as  to  look  at  Andover, 
but  I  knew  I  was  neither  a  scholar  nor  the 
blazer  type.  The  discussion  turned  to  mili- 
tary schools,  until  the  only  question  was, 
which  one  ? 

The  night  Zangara  took  a  shot  at  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  missed  and  hit  Mayor  Cer- 
mak,  of  Chicago,  in  Miami,  my  father  was  a 
couple  of  blocks  away  admiring  the  march- 
ing style  of  the  60-piece  band  from  River- 
side Military  Academy,  which  had  winter 
quartersat  Hollywood,  eighteen  miles  north  of 
Miami.  The  school's  main  base  was  Gaines- 
ville, Georgia. 


I  liked  the  idea  of  Riverside,  since  it  was 
the  No.  1  Honor  School  in  the  ROTC  sys- 
tem. My  father  pointed  out  that  he  wintered 
in  Florida  and  I  could  come  "home"  week 
ends.  He  gave  me  an  explanation  of  why  he 
wanted  me  to  go  away  to  school.  "I  want," 
he  intoned,  "for  you  to  meet  boys  from  all 
over,  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  learn 
to  get  along  with  everyone.  I  also  want  you 
to  learn  to  say  'Yes,  sir,'  and  'Yes,  ma'am,' 
instead  of  'Huh.'"  I  looked  at  him  to  see  if 
he  was  leveling  with  me.  "Yes,  sir,"  I  said. 

■  or  three  years,  six  months  I  went  to 
Riverside,  going  up  in  my  military  grades 
and  rank — and  down  in  academic  grades. 
I  used  to  get  from  home  what  we  called 
"poison  pen"  letters  denouncing  me  for  low 
grades.  Actually  they  weren't  so  bad.  I  sur- 
prised myself  by  a  near-perfect  record  one 
year  in  geometry.  Years  later  it  developed 
that  I  had  a  knack  for  scientific  subjects  in 
the  creative  realm,  such  as  theoretical 
physics,  and  might  have  done  well  in  such 
fields.  I  made  100  almost  consistently  in 
military  science  and  tactics.  Nevertheless, 
the  poison-pen  letters  got  tougher. 

Discipline  at  home  got  tougher  too.  Cadets 
always  leaped  at  the  opportunity  for  a  day 
or  week-end  leave  since  the  regimen  was 
strict,  with  a  book  of  rules  covering  every 
possible  breach  of  conduct,  from  "dust  on 
shoes"  to  "gross  insubordination."  Several  of 
my  friends  went  home  with  me  for  a  day  or 
week  end  at  the  house  on  Hibiscus  Island  at 
Miami  Beach,  but  they  politely  rejected  a 
second  invitation.  One  told 
me,  "There  are  more  rules 
at  your  house  than  at  Riv- 
erside." 

I  was  among  six  cadet 
officers  skipped  over  the 
third  year  to  the  fourth  in 
military  science  because  of 
a  lack  of  seniors  with  suf- 

-.*  ^ ■  <a  -.  ficient  rank  from  the  year 
before  to  be  promoted  into 
the  top  brackets — cadet  major  and  captains. 
We  had  to  "cram"  to  make  those  ranks,  all 
awarded  on  merit.  I  was  supposed  to  be  a 
cadet  captain  commanding  a  company,  and 
this  was  important  because  our  records  went 
to  the  War  Department  if  we  were  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenants  in  the  reserves. 

While  cramming  on  military  subjects  for 
paper  examinations  the  beginning  of  my 
fourth  year,  I  let  my  academic  subjects  slide 
until  after  permanent  ranks  were  conferred. 
Just  before  I  went  in  to  the  paper  examina- 
tion where  I  would  be  weakest,  I  got  a  letter 
from  my  father  threatening  to  take  me  out  of 
Riverside  the  next  week  if  my  grades  didn't 
improve  instantly. 

I  was  the  only  one  who  wasn't  surprised 
when  I  didn't  "make  captain."  In  an  un- 
usual move,  since  all  the  military  orders  were 
treated  with  high  secrecy,  apparently  for 
training  purposes,  the  Regular  Army  captain 
who  was  professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  broke  the  bad  news  before  the  per- 
manent ranks  were  read  to  the  battalion.  I 
was  to  be  highest-ranking  first  lieutenant, 
just  below  the  lowest-ranking  captain. 

"We  checked  and  rechecked  all  your 
grades  over  and  over  from  every  angle,"  the 
PMS&T  told  me,  "and  you  missed  by  just 
a  tiny  fraction.  But  we  couldn't  make  up  that 
fraction.  What  happened?"  I  told  him,  but 
of  course  the  grades  stood.  The  system  was 
worked  out  by  the  War  Department  and 
there  was  no  hedging.  Now  the  whole  thing 
seems  trivial,  but  itwasthatkindof  blowthat 
sinks  teen-agers.  It  also  changed  my  life. 

I  proceeded  to  be  the  best  cadet  officer  I 
could  be  — but  I  spent  every  night  in  study 
hall  for  low  academic  grades.  I  just  didn't 
care  any  more  and  I  spent  that  Christmas 
in  Atlanta  with  my  roommate.  The  reason 
I  worked  so  hard  at  the  military  side  of 
school  life  was  so  the  corps  wouldn't  think  I 
was  a  "sorehead  "  for  losing  out.  In  the  sixth 
month  of  my  fourth  year,  March,  1937,  my 
platoon  won  a  close-order-drill  competition 
with  a  performance  that  made  one  of 
the  Regular  Army  officers  remark,  "That's 
the  best  I've  seen  since  West  Point."  There 
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Santa  Rosa Rosenberg's,  Inc. 

Watsonville Charles  Ford  Co 
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Memphis.. B.  Lowenstein  &  Bros. 
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was  a  reason.  I'd  told  the  platoon  I  was  leav- 
ing school  and  wanted  to  win  to  show  that 
I  hadn't  deliberately  let  down.  The  perform- 
ance got  me  the  first  military-efficiency 
medal  awarded  a  cadet  officer  of  my  rank. 

This  was  pinned  on  at  a  formal-parade 
Sunday  when  111. 000  spectators  would  flock 
to  see  the  drill.  The  commandant  told  me  the 
night  before  that  he  had  personally  phoned 
my  father  to  tell  him  to  be  there.  He  didn't 
come. 

That  week  I  had  consultations  with  faculty 
officers   for  their   private  judgment.    I   ex- 


plained I  planned  to  go  into  the  newspaper 
business  and  that  I  didn't  feel  I  could  learn 
any  more  at  school.  "Under  the  circum- 
stances." one  said,  "you  probably  couldn't 
get  any  more  out  of  school  and  you'd  prob- 
ably be  better  off  leaving." 

I  asked  my  father  to  come  up  on  Wednes- 
day, a  "town-leave  day,"  alone.  He  did  and 
I  told  him  I  was  leaving.  I  didn't  say  I 
wanted  to— I  was  leaving.  He  took  it  with 
amazing  calm.  "You  don't  have  to  go  to 
Riverside."  he  said.  "You  can  pick  out  any 
school  in  the  United  States  and  go  to  it.  You 
can  go  to  any  college  you  want,  but  you 
should  finish  school." 
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1  didn't  even  think  it  over.  "No.  thanks," 
I  said. 

"You  understand,"  he  said  carefully, 
"  that  once  you  leave  home  there's  no  turning 
back.  I  will  give  you  the  best  education  I  can 
afford,  but  after  that  you're  on  your  own." 
Understood.  He  asked,  "What  will  you  do?" 

I  pointed  out  my  sister  was  going  to 
Cleveland  with  her  husband  and  child. 
She'd  offered  to  take  me  with  her.  "I'll  go 
into  the  newspaper  business,  of  course," 
I  said. 

"You'll  starve." 

"No,  I  won't  — I'll  make  a  million  dollars." 

"You'll  starve.  Prepare  to  starve  for  ten 
years." 

"All  right,  I'll  starve  for  ten  years— but 
I'm  going." 

"Well,  you're  free  to  do  what  you  please, 
only— only  I  wish  you'd  finish  school  first. 
Any  school  in  the  United  States.  Anyplace 
you  choose,  and  there'll  be  no  more  of  those 
letters  from  home." 

"It's  a  little  late  to  think  about  that." 

My  father  and  I  looked  at  each  other 
across  the  years,  strangers.  What  did  he 
think  a  son  wanted?  I  knew  he  could  not 
understand  -and  I  wasn't  going  to  try  to  tell 
him.  He  wanted  his  own  life— and  mine  too. 
He  could  have  his. 

In  two  weeks  I  was  working  for  United 
Press  in  Cleveland.  My  father  dropped  into 
town  several  times  and  it  always  amused  me 
to  see  the  veteran  Hearst  man  bewildered 
and  unnoticed  in  Scripps-Howard's  Cleve- 
land Press  city  room  looking  for  me.  Once 
I  received  a  telegram  from  the  Hearst  desk 
in  New  York  asking  if  he  was  in  Cleveland. 
I  wired  back,  "Hearst's  Runyon  unshows 
here,  (signed)  Scripps-Howard's  Runyon." 
It  pleased  him.  On  his  visits  he  always  looked 
at  me  with  a  bemused  air  of  wonderment  — 
I  wasn't  starving. 

My  father  was  always  "working"  even 
when  he  was  just  visiting  me  in  Cleveland, 
where  he  had  no  story  to  do.  Now  that  I  was 
out  working  myself,  I  could  understand  this 
a  little  better  than  when  I  was  a  child.  I 
realized  that  even  when  he  was  sitting  and 
talking  about  this  and  that  he  was  "work- 
ing." This  is  true  of  members  of  the  profes- 
sions—science, including  medicine,  the  arts 
and  journalism— which  is  why  they  are  no 
bargains  as  spouses  or  parents. 

My  father  was  an  agony  writer  — that  is. 
writing  was  heavy  labor  for  him  and  each 
word  hit  the  paper  bathed  in  sweat.  Writers 
vary  in  this  respect.  At  the  other  extreme, 
according  to  legend,  was  Heywood  Broun. 
It's  said  he  used  to  knock  out  his  daily  col- 
umn of  700-odd  words  in  thirty  minutes  or 
less.  But  father  thought  his  whole  story  out 
long  in  advance  so  the  actual  writing  was  a 
mechanical  process  of  polishing  and  retouch- 
ing. For  his  short  stories  he  resorted  to  long- 
hand to  write  the  first  draft,  sometimes  doing 
this  chore  in  bed.  The  final  draft  was  the  re- 
sult of  several  rewriting  sessions  at  the  type- 
writer. 

It  was  heavy  going  no'  ^nly  for  him  but 
the  rest  of  us  around  t'.e  house,  since  he  be- 
came more  moody  *han  ever  and  was  diffi- 
cult if  not  impo*"  >le  to  deal  with  during 
these  periods.  'r  le  whole  household  had  to 
function  under'  +  sort  of  quarantine  of  silence 
and  any  dec  jons  demanding  his  attention 
simply  ha-  to  wait  for  a  spell  of  idleness. 
Offhand  am  unable  to  name  one  writer  of 
any  con/  quence  who  is  not  known  as  an 
ogre  c?  ing  periods  of  "creation,"  even 
1  h<  in  the  product  of  his  agonizing  might  be 
a  dejr  ,htful  or  amusing  thing  to  titillate  the 
puhj.  ,.  My  father's  "creations"  may  have 
m?  e  anonymous  millions  chuckle,  but  he 
v    ,  no  laughing  matter  grinding  and  groan- 

g  them  out. 

Few  adults  can  understand  the  mechanics 
of  a  writer's  mind  weaving  the  line  of  a  yarn, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  explain  to  a  child  de- 
manding affection  by  way  of  attention.  Just 
as  an  adult  is  offended  and  rejected  by  rude 
handling,  so  is  a  child,  who  is  a  person  in  its 
own  right,  if  only  a  small  person. 

Thus  my  father  estranged  me,  for  one, 
from  a  time  long  before  memory  begins.  He 
didn't  mean  to,  of  course,  and  never  under- 
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stood  why  his  child  was  (in  my  sister's 
words)  "nasty  to  him."  A  small  child  func 
tions  on  the  theory  of  tit  for  tat.  He  was 
rude  to  me;  ergo,  I  was  rude  right  back.  He 
rejected  me  (so  I  thought);  ergo,  I  rejected1 
him. 

IVIy  father  once  entered  the  plea,  through 
a  column,  that  he  was  not  a  natural-born 
parent.  He  seemed  to  think  that  explained     u 
all  and  allowed  him  to  bow  gracefully  out  of.    "' 
parental  duties.  I  never  did  and  do  not  now      I 
accept  such  a  plea.  The  point  that  escaped 
my  father,  among  millions  of  others  like  him,     jl< 
was  that  children  demand  attention— it's] 
their  security— and  if  they  don't  get  it  theyj   Jit 
won't  give  it.  He  was  under  the  sad  delusion,]    1 
entertained  widely  in  America,  that  he  was 
holding  up  his  end  of  the  family  job  by  get- 
ting the  money.  He  put  all  his  effort  to  that 
end  and  was  baffled  and  hurt  when  he  wound 
up  playing  solitaire. 
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My  dear  Son:  I  haven't  been  any  too  well 
lately  and  this  is  just  a  note  to  let  you  know  lf 
haven't  forgotten  you.  I  have  not  been  able  to' 
write  my  column  for  a  couple  of  weeks  but  man-i 
aged  to  knock  off  a  few  the  last  three  days.  . . . 

I  am  up  and  around  but  inordinately  tired  all 
the  time.  I  have  never  been  able  to  break  myself1' 
of  the  habit  of  staying  up  late  and  sleeping  most 
of  the  day.  I  have  an  assignment  to  do  a  three- 
installment  story  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
start  on  through  lack  of  energy.  But  I  am  hoping 
to  return  to  form  pretty  soon. 

I  was  deeply  interested  in  your  last  letter.  I 
am  so  glad  that  the  problems  of  others  now  con- 
cern you  even  more  than  your  own.  You  were 
inclined  to  be  a  little  self-centered,  a  fault  of 
many  of  us.  I  was  the  same  way  a  long  time. 
Now  I  believe  if  I  am  remembered  for  anything 
it  will  be  for  what  I  did  or  tried  to  do  for  others. 

And  speaking  of  your  thoughts  about  the' 
church,  I  will  be  most  happy  if  ever  you  returni 
to  it.  I  know  of  no  greater  solace  to  the  human" 
mind  and  soul  than  religion.  I  think  I  wouldl 
have  made  an  excellent  priest  or  minister  of  the 
gospel.  I  have  always  had  a  bent  toward  religion 

I  think  my  greatest  misfortune  was  in  getting' 
caught  in  a  current  that  demanded  a  certain  I 
standard  of  living  and  it  took  money  to  meet 
that  standard. 

I  would  have  been  better  off  if  I  had  remained" 
a  struggling  and  obscure  fellow  of  no  great- 
means  in  a  small  community  where  I  might 
have  found  peace  and  contentment  in  plain  liv- 
ing and  spiritual  considerations  instead  of  be- 
coming a  big-town  by-line  writer  always  fighting 
to  keep  up  there  and  to  make  money. 

"'And  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?'  quothi 
Little  Peterkin." 

But  give  my  love  to  Mary  and  keep  plenty 
for  yourself. 

In  affection. 

Dad 

My  religious  bent  of  that  day  was  a  passing 
thing  and  my  father's  remarks  on  his  own 
attitude — that  he  would  have  made  "an  ex- 
cellent priest  or  minister" — were  the  expres- 
sion of  a  dying  man.  For  he  would  have  no 
more  made  a  priest  or  minister  than  I  would. 
Both  of  us  were  reared  free  thinkers  from  the ' 
crib  and  the  frock  would  have  choked  us.  My 
father  himself  set  the  example  for  me  with 
the  admonition,  "Read  everything ! " 

I  broke  in  on  blood-and-thunder:  Over  the 
Top,  by  Arthur  Guy  Empey;  Fighting  the 
Flying  Circus,  by  Capt.  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer;  and  other  works  of  war.  Ricken- 
backer  remains  to  this  day  the  only  hero  I 
ever  had.  I  also  swallowed  a  lot  of  romantic 
stuff — The  Bright  Face  of  Danger  (what  a 
title!),  sword  fights  and  maidens  in  need  of 
rescue — and  I  grew  up  believing  in  moonlight 
and  roses. 

At  an  early  birthday  I  was  presented  with 
a  handsome  set  of  Twain's  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Huckleberry  Finn.  These  •  volumes  disap- 
peared from  among  my  possessions  and  I  as- 
sumed I'd  lost  them  somewhere  along  the 
way.  I  said  nothing,  of  course,  fearing  the 
consequences.  Years  later  I  came  across  both 
of  my  Twain  books — in  my  father's  library. 
I  confronted  him  and  he  confessed  he  had 
appropriated  them  and  explained  he  made  a 
ritual  of  reading  each  all  over  again  once 
every  year.  He  thought  they  were  the  great- 
est classics  in  literature. 

The  Runyon  "guys  and  dolls"  tales  of 
Broadway.  I  believe,  will  gain  more  respect 
with  time,  and  someday  may  be  foisted  on 
students  as  homework  for  a  study  in  Eng- 
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IF  YOU  SUFFER 


of 

HEADACHE 

NEURITIS 
NEURALGIA 

get 


RELIEF 

WITH 

The  way 
thousands  of 
physicians  and  dentists  recommend 
Here's  Why  .  .  . 

Anacin  is  like  a  doctor's  prescription. 
That  is,  Anacin  contains  not  just  one 
but  a  combination  of  medically 
proved  active  ingredients.  No  other 
product  gives  faster,  longer-lasting 
relief  from  pain  of  headache,  neu- 
ralgia, neuritis  than  Anacin  tablets. 
Buy  Anacin"'  today! 


INGROWN  NAIL 

Hurting  You? 


Immediate 
Relief! 


A  few  drops  of  Ol'TCItO®  brliiK  blessed  relief  from 
tormentlne  pain  of  Ingrown  nail.  OI'TGRO  tough- 
ens the  skin  underneath  the  nail,  allows  the  nail  to 
be  cut  and  thus  prevents  further  pain  and  discom- 
fort.   OUTGRO   Is   available    at    all   drug   counters. 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 


?  as  yoor  tlmo  ond  abilities  permit.  Eqoiralent  to  resi- 
work-prepares  for  college  entrance  exams    Standard 
mpplied.  Diploma  swarded.    Credit  for  H.  S    suhjn'U 
'inula  subjects  if  desired.  Ask  for  Free  Bulletin. 
■  School.  Dept .  H-bl.  Dicarl  at  58th,  Chicago  37 


FOR  SELLING  ONLY  25  boxes  of 
JEWEL'S  exciting  new  Christmas  card 
assortments  #60  &  #90.  And  this  can 
be  done  in  a  single  day.  Everyone  buys 
and  sends  greeting  cards.  AMAZING 
VALUES.  Box  of  21  cards  sell  for  $1, 
also  25  for  $1.25  with  name  on.  You 
make  up  to  50c  on  each  box.  SEND 
FOR  SAMPLES  ON  APPROVAL 
and  SELLING  PLAN.    Costs  nothing 

tO  try.  Many  organizations  and  chunk  groups  raise 
money  this  easy  way.  Advise  if  organization.  WRITE 
NOW! 

JEWEL  CARD  CO. 


366  Plane  St.,  Dept.    26 


Newark.  N.  J. 


lish  IV.  foi  in  Lhem  Lin 

brou«hl   lo  perfe<  lion     I  hi 

niriii  ;is  to  who  invented  lln 

'!"    in  .ii   ploi   and  iwi  i  i  ndini 

Ko  back  Lo  I  )<■  Maupa  \.  iop.  wluK 

othi  i    pluji  I'oc  and  still  ollu  i    will 

<  >  Henry  No  mallei  .  I  il,.  form,  I 

ilnnk  careful  study  wil 

learninn  that  Ihe  Runyon  storii  .  Iim 

In  lhem  Ihe  form  was  rounded  oul  lo 

nolliin^  could  be  added  or  n 

few  wi  iters  could  mat<  h  I  hi    iiandard,  ii  wa  . 

dropped  aln  I  , 

now  .11  cepl  Ihe  <  I  Hem  \  oi  Kunyoii 

short  sloi  y 

Many  ol   Ihe  charai  lei  i  in  ihe   kunyon 
stories  wi  re  buill  up  and  emlx  lit  In 
shots,  race-track  louts  and  ollu 
dubious  occupations,  mostly  harmless  and  no 
>i  in  the  flesh     \  fi  n   wi  n    pal  lerm  'I 
aflei  heavic  i  ol  more  danui  rous  fame    kun 
yon  walked  amoriK  Lhem  with  immunity   I  N 
also  w;is  on  a  biu  hello  basis  with  Ihe  othei 
side  ol    ihe   law,   such   as   Ihe 
Squad,  but  this  was  no  proteclion 

\l\  father  did  not  approve  ol  lawbreaking, 
despite  the  whimsical  viewpoinl  in  hi 
ties,  but  he  was  a  Western  realist.  In 
the  republic  was  against  due  and  drink,  but 
in  fact  was  shaking  lx>ih  behind  the  d<x)i 
The  gambler  and  ganKSlei   were  merchanls 
who  supplied  the  demand. 

Most  gangsters  1  mel  had  a  drive  foi  re 
spcctability,  dressed  like  Wall 
ers,  and  spoke  softly  and  politely  even  if  they 
murdered  Ihe  king's  English  as  easily 

murdered  their  enemies    Then   b 

have  been  poison  to  some  citizens,  but  other- 
wise they  did  not   iro  out   of  thru    way  to 


We  have  head,  on  ui  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  pin  has:  to  keep  us 
from  going  too  far.  anon. 


shorten  the  insurance  odds  on  anyone  out- 
side their  own  circle. 

Damon  Runyon's  column,  like  the  short 
stories,  usually  was  peopled  by  the  uncom- 
mon characters  of  sports  and  Broadway,  or 
dealt  with  their  ideas.  He  once  tried  the 
heavy-think  routine,  but  gave  it  up  to  enlei  - 
Lain  the  readers.  The  Brighter  Side,  as  Ihe 
column  finally  was  called,  was  more  a  stage 
than  a  platform.  He  went  from  sports  to  this 
editorial-page  feature  in  1937,  and  it  always 
was  a  syndicated  success,  but  the  b 
jump  in  interest  came  when  he  was  dying  on 
his  feet. 

Mydear  Son:  Not  much  torepert  here,  except 
of  a  sudden  my  column  look  fire  with  the  boss 
people,  including  Mr.  Hearst,  and  he  is  prodding 
the  editors  to  be  sure  and  gel  il  in  the  paper-. 
which  only  makes  it  nee.  arj  foi  metokcepon 
a  regular  schedule  instead  of  doing  it  when  I  felt 
like  it. 

Newspaper  work  is.  ol  course,  not  of  gr< 
portance  to  me  now  and  sometimes  1  wonder 
why  I  keep  at  it.  I  am  commencing  to  think  it  is 
force  oi  habit.  .  .  . 

My  plans  lor  the  immediate  future  are  not 
settled  but  1  am  get  tint;  restless  and  will  prob- 
ably go  somewhere,  1  don't  know  where  lake 
care  of  yourself. 

Affectionately, 

Dad 

My  father's  column  "took  lire"  because 
he  had  turned  to  reporting  about  plain  peo- 
ple, what  happened  to  them,  and  their  reac- 
tions—the joys  and  sorrows  usually  ignored 
by  newspapers.  A  minor  tenement  lire  is  con- 
sidered too  small  lo  rate  space  in  the  big  city 
papers,  yet  it  is  a  shattering  calamity  to 
ihose  who  experience  it.  My  father  began 
these  daily  dramas  by  riding  around  the  city 
at  night  with  Walter  Winchell,  responding  to 
police  alarms  over  the  prowl-car-radio  sys- 
tem They  made  a  perfect  team,  my  father 
noted,  since  Winchell  liked  to  talk  and  he 
liked  to  listen.  For  my  lather  it  was  a  means 
of  lighting  loneliness  and  an  excuse  to  keep 
from  going  home  with  his  constant  compan- 
ion Death.  He  covered  the  big  city  like  a 
small  town,  where  every  little  event  is  bin. 
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clIilIha  JLow  Prices 

Save   $2    to   $13   a   pair 


ALL  FIRST  QUALITY-  30  Sizes  •  IVORY-WHITE  COLOR 
NEW   IMPROVED   FIBERGLAS        5   YEAR   GUARANTEE 


There    is    long-lasting    loveliness    in    Goded's    cur- 
laim     mode  ,      sheerer     miracle 

•  as.  3  Styles  30  Sizes  to  fit  ony  window 

.   .   .  And  you  save  up  to  $13  per  pair.  Ord< 
(or    immediate    delivery 


5  YEAR  GUARANTEE  Certificate  with  each 
purchase.  NO  IRONING!  Hang  dry  in  7  minutes. 
Can't  burn  or  shrink.  Unharmed  by  sun,  mildew, 
rain,  radiator  heat. 


SELECT  THE  SIZE  TO  FIT  YOUR  WINDOW 


RUFFLED  6"  boby  headed,  dainty  edged,  per- 
manently stitched  ruftles.  All  sizes  wide  enough 
to  criss-cross  (as  shown)  or  hang  Pnscilla  style. 


Width   to  pair 

Length 

Usually 

NOW 

86" 

36" 

S   6.98 

$    4.59 

B6" 

45" 

7.98 

4.98 

B6" 

54" 

8.98 

5.59 

86" 

63" 

9.98 

5.98 

86" 

72" 

10.98 

6.59 

80" 

81" 

1 1  .98 

7.39 

86  ' 

90" 

12.98 

7.98 

86" 

99" 

13.98 

8.59 

174" 

(Double    Widlhl 

72" 

19.98 

12.98 

174" 

(Double    Width) 

81" 

21.98 

13.98 

174" 

(Double   Width) 

90" 

23.98 

14.98 

174" 

(Double    Widthl 

99" 

25.98 

15.98 

250" 

(Triple    Width) 

72" 

29.98 

20.98 

250" 

(Triole   Width) 

81" 

31.98 

21.98 

250" 

(Triple   Width) 

90" 

33.98 

22.98 

250" 

(Triple   Width) 

99" 

35.98 

23.98 

324" 

(Quadruple    Width) 

90" 

45.98 

32.98 

TAILORED      Distinguish       any      room.  Double 

stitched   l'/i"   side   hems.   Ample   bottom   hems, 

beautifully  stitched. 

78"  wide  to  pair                   Length   Usually  NOW 

36"    $  4.59  $    2.98 

45"         4.98  3.29 

54"         5.59  3.69 

63"         6.39  4.29 

72"         6.69  4.69 

81"         7.39  5.29 

90"         7.98  5.69 

99"         8.39  6.29 

108"         8.98  6.69 

TIERS     Add   that   elegant   "decorator"  look   to 

a  room.   Use  singly  or  tier  on  tier   'illustration 

shows  two  poirs) 

72"  wide  to  pair                   Length  Usually  NOW 

30"    $   4.29  S    2.69 

36"         4.69  2.89 

40"         4.89  3.09 

45"        5.29  3.39 


ORDER   BY    MAIL   WITH    FULL  CONFIDENCE 
MONEY-BACK   GUARANTEE  WITHIN    30   DAYS   IF   NOT   100°< 
Mail   Coupon    Now  for   Immediate   Delivery 


SATISFIED 


godell*s 


31    W.   27th   St.,    N.Y.    1,    N.Y. 

WHY  SUCH  AMAZING  VALUES? 

Because  Godell's  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers and  direct-to-you  distributors 
of  Fiberglas  curtains  in  America  .  .  . 
which  means  tremendous  savings  in 
purchasing,  production  and  distribution. 
We    pass    these    SAVINGS    on    to    you  • 

IN    N.Y.  VISIT  US  OR 
PHONE  MU  5-5353 

On    N.Y.C.    orders    add    3\    t« 


MAILING  CHARGE: 
To  prepay  add  30c 
for  first  pair.  10c 
each  additional  pair. 


GODELL'S  (9-J) 

31  West  27th  St..  N.Y.  1.  N.Y. 

Please  jend  me  the  following  Fiberglas  curtains. 
Ruffled  Q         Tailored  G         Tiers  Q         I  enclose  S 

Check  □ 
MO.  □ 
C.O.D.    D 


City 


Quantity 

Siie                   Price 

1 
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LADIES'    HOME   JOURNy 


(0^f 


BeefSte* 


Hunt  Style 


Stew  can  be  "just  another  dish" —  or  it 
can  be  this  kind— a  savory,  flavory  family 
favorite  .  .  . 

The  delicious  difference  is  Hunt's 
Tomato  Sauce— the  spicy,  all-tomato  cook- 
ing sauce  that's  America's  largest-selling 
brand.  It's  really  wonderful! 

So,  mother— get  famous  for  your  stews! 
You  will  really  appreciate  this  recipe: 

2  lbs.  lean  beef    2  tbsp.  flour    2  tbsp.  fat 

Cut  meat  in  pieces,  roll  in  flour,  brown  in 
fat  in  heavy  skillet  or  saucepan.  Then  add 
the  following  (and  here's  where  Hunt's 
rich,  all-tomato  flavor  really  goes  to  work)  : 

'  con  HUNT'S  TOMATO  SAUCE 

2  tsp.  salt      Vs  tsp.  thyme      '/2  a  bay  leaf 
2  cups  water      '/)  tsp.  pepper 


(  ivrr  tightly  and  cook  over  low  flame 
until  almost  tender— about  1  Vs  hours.  Then 
prepare  and  add: 

6  onions     6  carrots     6  potatoes* 

Cook  about  30  to  45  minutes  longer,  till 
vegetables  are  tender.  If  desired,  add  a 
cup  of  green  peas  just  before  vegetables 
are  tender.  ""'One  small  can  of  Hunt's  New 
Potatoes,  drained,  may  be  used  in  place 
of  raw  potatoes,  adding  them  5  minutes 
before  serving  time. 

Your  wonderful  stew  will  serve  six  lucky 
people.  And  you'll  know  why  Hunt's 
Tomato  Sauce  brightens  up  the  flavor  of 
many  recipes  — meat  loaf,  casseroles,  spa- 
ghetti, rice,  gravies. 

Get  several  cans  real  soon  — for  your 
family's  enjoyment !  For  a  few  cents  a  can ! 


For  breakfast  or  dessert  — 
HUNTS  HEAVENLY  PEACHES 


Hunt-fbrtfiebesf 


Hunt  Foods,  Inc.,  Fullerton,  Calif. 


TUNE 


The  reception  given  nationally  to  my  fa-  cinnati.  The  project  took  little  urging  and 
ther's  columns  in  that  vein  showed  that  small  collection.  The  Post  granted  me  leav 
readers  know  what  they  want  whether  they  without  any  hemming  and  hawing,  for  th 
are  in  Manhattan,  New  York,  or  Manhat-  editor,  Carl  D.  Groat,  was  a  friend  of  my  k 
tan.  Kansas.  I  was  rinding  the  same  thing     ther.  Clutching  my  borrowed  satchel,  I  ws 

off  to  the  big  city  to  settle  old  scores. 

My  father  was  out  when  I  arrived  pas 
midnight  feeling  like  a  rube  in  the  plus 
Buckingham.  He  had  posted  notes  around  o 
various  doors  to  guide  me  in  his  suite,  an 
one  suggested  that  I  should  hit  the  hay  if 
was  weary,  as  he  would  not  be  back  soor 
Next  thing  I  knew,  he  was  shaking  me  awak 
past  noon,  grinning  and  thrusting  a  note  ur 
der  my  nose  for  my  nearsighted  squint] 
"Breakfast  is  ready." 

When   I  staggered  out,  bleary-eyed,  h 

was  putting  the  last  of  the  dishes  on  th 

table  in  the  living  room,  so  I  pitched  into  i 

conglomeration  of  eggs  and  salami,  a  favor 

ite  dish  of  his.  When  he  settled  opposite  me, 

couldn't  help  comment,  "Why,  you're  fat  a} 

a  pig!"  He  grinned  and  nodded  vigorously 

as  he  scribbled  that  he  weighed  195  pounds 

My  sister  already  had  reported  on  the  lit 

tie  tricks  one  had  to  learn  living  with  a  mat 

who    had    once    com 

manded  all  the  conver 

sation,   but   who   no\ 

was  mute.  It  was  a  ne\ 

experience    for   me  to 

pump  t  he  gas,  since  pre 

vtously  I  always  wasot 

the  mute  side  when  m; 

father  was  around. 

It  was  uncomfortabli 
and  tedious  busines 
until  one  became  ac 
climated.  "Talking' 
by  scribbled  notes  ob 
vtously  was  tiresome 
so  the  idea  was  to  savi 
him  the  effort,  to  keej 
conversation  one-sided 
Questions,  for  example 
were  phrased  so  he  couk 
reply  with  a  nod  o:i 
shake  of  his  head. 

He  also  had  a  reper- 
tory of  grimaces  any 
gestures  which  servecj 
after  a  fashion  once  one, 
had    become    accusj 
tornt-d  to  being  arounc 
him.  And  when  he  felt 
one   had  become  usee 
to  his  affliction,  Ik 
would  shyly  try  a  whis- 
per or  two.  People  similarly  stricken  mute  car 
learn  to  talk  — there  are  at  least  two  meth-' 
ods— but  my  father  didn't  try.  He  felt  there, 
wasn't  enough  time  and  it  wasn't  worth  the 
effort. 

My  first  struggle  to  lead  the  conversation' 
floundered  from  one  inane  subject  to  another 
as  I  felt  my  way  along.  It  was  difficult  to  tell 
whether  he  was  interested— indeed,  that  was' 
true  even  when  he  could  talk.  I  knew  him  to 
be  a  man  of  such  moods  that  frequently  he 
would  just  as  soon  everyone  shut  up,  and  my 
awareness  of  this  proved  a  stumbling  handi- 
cap. In  the  course  of  my  babbling  I  com- 
mented that  the  breakfast  was  excellent.  He. 
flushed  and  grinned. 

"  I  cooked  it  myself,"  he  scribbled. 

I  was  first  amazed,  then  moved  by  this) 
announcement.  Here  was  a  man  who  could, 
and  always  did,  demand  room  service,  in-r 
stanter,  and  it  had  better  be  the  best.  He 
didn't  have  to  lift  a  finger  if  he  didn't  want 
to— and  he  usually  didn't.  Yet  for  this  occa- 
sion he  had  personally  dished  up  a  spread 
and  he  was  blushing  pleased  that  I  liked  it. ; 
The  gesture  made  me  feel  closer  than  ever 
before  to  my  father. 

His  communication  of  affection  usually 
was  through  such  gestures.  He  never  made  a 
display  as  did  my  mother,  who  was  likely  to 
cry  hosannah  and  hallelujah,  fling  her  arms 
around  our  necks,  laugh  and  wrinkle  our 
clothes  with  tears  after  a  brief  absence,  such 
as  an  afternoon  in  the  park.  My  father  often 
appeared  cold,  but  he  was  just  shy  at  making 
a  show  of  feeling— except  perhaps  in  anger. 

I  found  he  had  completely  reorganized  his 
routine,  habits  and  attitudes  since  Death 
had  come  to  live  with  him,  and  there  were 


true  in  Cincinnati. 

"For  the  first  time,"  I  wrote  my  father. 
"  I  am  entering  into  a  newspaper  gag.  which 
would  indicate  that  I  apparently  have  lost 
all  reason.  This  week  [September  9,  1946|  I 
am  to  be  'Mr.  Ace'  in  a  piece  of  foolishness 
which  has  an  obvious  tie-up  with  the  forth- 
coming George  Raft  picture  of  that  name. . . . 
I  am  to  appear  in  certain  parts  of  downtown 
Cincinnati  at  specified  times  with  $100  cash 
to  give  the  first  person  who  identifies  me 
through  pictures  in  the  Post  that  you,  my 
father,  wouldn't  recognize." 

My  char  Son :  Thanks  for  your  letter.  Thanks, 
too,  for  your  kind  words  about  my  columns.  I 
hope  your  cold  has  cleared  up.  No  one  in  this 
world  ever  got  knocked  out  by  a  cold  the  way  I 
used  to,  though  since  my  operation  any  I  may 
have  had  have  been  slight,  and  I  take  no  pre- 
cautions against  them  whatever. 

Previously  I  was  a  nut  on  drafts,  exposures, 
etc..  went  overshoed  and 
overcoated  and  often 
medicined  for  colds  .  .  . 
"so  when  I  got  it.  I 
wouldn't  have  it." 

Don't  tell  me  that  old 
stunt  you  speak  of  is 
still  alive!  I  was  the  man 
with  the  money  in  Den- 
ver nigh  onto  forty  years 
ago,  come  next  grass, 
only  it  was  not  $100,  as 
I  remember.  It  was  $25. 
And  I  don't  want  to  bran 
but  I  was  the  greatest 
newspaper  stunt  man  of 
my  time,  not  only  in  ex- 
ecuting stunts  but  de- 
vising  them. 

1  used  to  travel  all 
over  Colorado  with  a 
sketch  artist  named 
Finch  doing  a  feature 
called  "Me  and  Mr. 
Finch."  covering  fairs 
and  festivals  and  church 
sociables  and  everything 
that  brought  as  many  as 
forty  persons  together 
anywhere.  1  did  the  writ- 
ing and  Finch  the  illus- 
trating, but  on  the  side 
Finch  would  give  public 
chalk  talks  and  I  would 
lecture. 

It  was  a  stunt  in  which 
Finch  as  "Doc  Bird"  (his  cartoon  character) 
met  me  as  Santa  Claus,  at  the  Union  Depot  m 
Denver  one  Christmas  week  with  a  band  and 
attended  by  a  zillion  children,  that  caused  the 
Post  to  hire  us  away  from  the  News. 

I  put  on  scores  of  different  stunts  for  the  Post, 
including  a  race  against  a  mythical  world  record 
on  home  bicycle  trainers  staged  on  a  platform  in 
front  of  the  Post  building.  I  think  our  new  rec- 
ord still  stands  in  the  book. 

I  refereed  prize  fights,  a  practice  that  Gene 
Fowler,  who  was  more  or  less  my  successor,  con- 
tinued. I  went  up  in  a  balloon.  I  slept  in  flop- 
houses as  a  hobo  for  color  for  a  story.  I  did  a 
hundred  and  one  similar  stunts  and  had  a  lot  ol 
fun  doing  them.  I  did  not  follow  up  my  stunt 
career  in  New  York  to  any  great  extent,  but  de- 
vised promotions  like  the  Milk  Fund  lights  that 
produced  a  couple  of  million  dollars. 

I  always  made  covering  a  standard  story,  like 
a  big  race  or  a  ball  game,  more  or  less  of  a  stunt. 
At  one  Futurity  I  covered  it  up  at  the  starting 
gate,  or  rather  at  the  barrier,  as  there  were  no 
gates  in  those  days,  standing  at  the  side  of  old 
Mars  Cassidy,  the  starter.  When  the  great 
Pittsburgh  slugger  Honus  Wagner  came  to  town 
I  covered  the  game,  not  from  the  press  box,  but 
from  the  bleachers  and  a  rear  view  of  Honus. 

When  the  great  Bill  Phelon  came  in  with  the 
Cincinnati  Reds  and  a  live  squirrel  in  his  pocket, 
I  sat  alongside  him  in  the  press  box  and  wrote 
my  whole  story  around  the  reactions  of  the 
squirrel.  Of  course  the  game  itself  was  an  unim- 
portant routine  transaction  late  in  the  season.  I 
always  considered  stunts  more  or  less  reportorial 
relaxation  and  I  think  I  would  go  out  today  if 
they  asked  me  and  be  (the  name  has  just  come 
to  me— I  mean  of  that  Denver  experience)  "The 
Mysterious  Mr.  Baffle,"  just  for  fun. 
Pardon  an  old  gentleman's  mumbling. 

Dad 

My  last  visit  with  my  father  was  the  idea 
of  newspaper  friends  and  colleagues  in  Cin- 


BY    MARIE    LANG 

My  verses  are  printed  — 

The}  "re  pearls. 

Marble  busts; 

I  read  them  unpublished  — 

They  're  sand. 

They   are  rust. 

<  Ml.  all  in  one  hour 

It's  dawn  and  it's  dusk. 

Kul  my  heartache  remains. 

My   hunger  stay  s — 

My  hunger,  mj  heartache, 

They  never  change. 

Oh  give  me.  my  love. 

More  than  these  to  trust. 
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Why  iron 

SIDESADDLE? 


Here's  sit-down  ironing 

that  makes  room  for 

your  KNEES! 

o 


Sit  all  the  way  into  your  Rid-Jid  Knee  Room 
Ironing  Table  ami  relax!  No  bending,  stretch- 
ing, twisting  to  waste  energy.  Yellow  top, 
chrome  U'^s.  Fully  venl  ilated  open  mesh  top. 
Ten  adjustments  for  comfort-level  ironing. 
Hitting  or  standing.  The  J.  K.  Clark  Co., 
Spring  Park,  Minn. 

RtiMjd 

Kmffom 

i  adjustable  all-steel  ironing  table 


AMtt  EASY  MONEY  IN  SPARE  TIME  with 


Show  friends  startling  new   ">'/. 
Christmas  decorations  that  glow  myste-  '  / 
rioosly  without  wires  or  fire.  Makel.,*  money  tukitiKquic" 
orders  from  FREE Sample!  Keep  up  to  60c  of  each $1  on  If 
different  money   makers:  Christmas  Card  Assortments 
Name-ImprintedColor-Chrome  faro's.  $1  Gifts.  Maui. 
Leaf.  Get  Assortments  on  approval.  Samples  of  Name- 
Imprinted  it  em.-  and  Glo-ln-  the-  Hark  free!  Writ  enow.  ^ 

MIDWEST  CARD  CO.,  1113  Washington.  Dept.5-R,  SLtoulsl.mO. 


> 


MY  SEWING  MACHINE 

RUNS  LIKE  A 
WATCH  WITH 

3-IN-ONE 


>v?-" 


3-IN-ONE 
OIL 


3-IN-ONE 

1  OIL 


9%T  "eset  '°°se  handles  and  hinges 
rjH   »  easily  with  PLASTIC  WOOD 

Make  Money 

with  EXCITING  New 
if  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Show  friends,  others,  lovely  LOW- 

'^ilUtfH  PRICED  Name-Imprinted  IVi-.nuil 

^"  Cards— shipped  direct  to  customer 

—and  big  Album  DeLuxe.  higher-priced 
Personals.  PLUS50Christmasand  Every- 
day Assortments,  including  sensational  -1  'Card 
'Feature"Ass..rtment.  SeMs$l-your  pi  ■,,,  or  to 
7rVU/A«...«u  s"°-  BeliKious,  Picturama,  Humorous,  nut  Wrap- 
tflMC  COUPON       nuns.  New    Mi-Parchment  Assortment.  Currier  & 

mSatttofa  !"r;,i',f',",e,;,mJ ^I'to^xVer ;„ 

_-^_-  _*--_  "Feature"  Assortment  on  Approval     f!u-h  coupon 

TODAY!  TODAY!  WALLACE  BROWN.  INC..  Dept.       F-9 

225  Fifth  Avenue,       New  York  10.  New  York 

|    NAME j 

J    ADDRESS [ 

|_CTTT- STA  IF ... —--- 


Itl 

who'd  I*. «  n  .,!,, i 

IT     mi   ln.i    it  hi      | 

uleol  rising  rind   li  i  tiinj    (ml  dirl 

moved  him  \\  In  n  In  wearied  In 

When  he  found  him  i  ll  punt  hinu  tin  pillow, 

.iikI  iln.iii'1.1  | 

gol  up.  <ht  ised  (|iin  1.1'.  :md 

ter   what    I  In 

han  when  living  in  ljoxI  i 
Koi  dinnei  we  wetil 
falhei 

Madison  Square!  lardi  n    I 
in  tickets  and  wi    were  ham  d 

ilenl    and   unpn 
unnoticed  In    Lin 
hierarchy  .|   and   il  ■ 

opened  to  him    ll,    |<X)ki  d  lonelj 

lie  wailed  patienll)   foi  this 
tomfoolei  \  loend 

Ai  iiku  \i;nu(  went  at  ros  ;lhe  ilrecl  tolhe 
Carnival,  one  ol  those  dim-lil  smoke  lilled 
rooms   inkers  call    in.  hi    clubs,    wl  i 
(I    Millon    Bcrle   cavorl    and 
through  pretclevision  roulim      I  i  aughl  my 
fathei  sneaking  peeks  pasl  m>  should 
prettj    little  doll   who  couldn'l    have  been 
tivt  i  i ■if.hti-cii.  Worse,  I  caught  In 
peeks  at  him. 

"You're  not   doing   bad   foi   .1 
age."  I  commented.  He  nave  Ins  sh 
and  scribbled,  "She  likes  me." 

We  adjt>urned  to  Lindy's  and  the 
parade   ol    characters   passed,    although    I 
noted  thai  they  didn't  try  to  stay  as  long  as 
they  once  did.  Berk  came  in  and  collapsed  in 
a  chair,  announcing  the  obvious,  that  he  was 
exhausted  from  two  hours  on  stagi    M\  fa- 
ther took  him  to  task  foi  usiriL'  "bkn 
terial,  arguing  a  clown  prince  didn't  m 
sttMip  lor  laughs. 

Berle  also  suddenly  was  dead  serious,  al- 
though he  usually  is  "on  staee"  all  the  lime 
In  his  case  1  don't  know  whether  it  was  din- 
to  being  in  the  company  of  a  dying  man  or 
because  he  was  just  plain  weary.  Bui  I  was 
beginning  to  notice  the  habit  of  pcopl 
straight-faced  around  my  father.  1  finally 
went  off  to  bed,  being  accustomed  to  the  hours 
of  a  day  laborer,  while  my  father  pla\ 
rummy  the  night  through  with  friends. 

Next  noon  he  routed  me  oul  again  with  a 
note  saying,  "Call  room  service  and  order 
breakfast."  He  listed  what  he  wanted.  Room 
service  was  not  serving  breakfast  at  that 
hour.  I  relayed  this  information  with  some 
misgivings,  expecting  an  outburst  from  my 
father  over  such  lack  of  accommodation. 
To  my  surprise  he  simply  shrugged.  He 
beckoned  me  to  a  window  and  pointed  to  a 
cafeteria  across  the  street.  "Co  get  yoursell 
some  breakfast."  he  wrote. 

"\\  hat  about  you?"  I  asked.  He  shi 
again.  "  I'll  get  a  ulass  of  milk  from  the  ice- 
box." he  wrote.  I  was  astounded  by  this  new 
order  of  things.  Once  upon  a  time  he  would 
have  raged  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
against  him  if  an  egg  showed  up  at  the  table 
overdone  by  half  a  minute.  Now  he  was 
shrugging  off  not  only  the  lack  <>i  service  but 
the  whole  works. 

It  seems  that  when  Death  left  a  calling 
card  my  father  reorganized  his  was  of  living 
to  a  way  ol  dying.  He  took  it  calmly.  The 
sad  part  was  that  he  and  everyone 
him  would  have  been  happier  if  he  had  done 
it  sooner.  .Neither  my  sister  nor  I  found  it  at 
at  all  unpleasant  to  be  with  this  dyin 
The  whole  time  I  was  with  him  his  ailment 
was  not  mentioned. 

During  our  last   roundup  my   fatl 
into  his  old  habit  of  lecturing.  He  held 
at  meat  length  on  the  Runyon  Theo 
Writing,  this  time  leaning  heavily  on  the 
weaving  of  yarns  in  the  fa  Holly- 

wood, before  the  Cyclopean  eye  of  televi- 
sion hypnotized  the  country.  1  lis  lecture  was 
done  with  visual  aids  he  burrowed  through 
drawers  heaped  higgledy-piggledy  with  pa- 
pers and  came  up  with  half  a  do 
ing"  scripts  and  "treatments."  Motion- 
picture  studios  regard 

erence  due  only  Scrip.  hey  are  hard 

to  come  by.  1  was  glad  to  see  even  one. 

My  father  lectured  to  me  on  his  type- 
writer while  I  st<  >W  read  over  his 
shoulder   Looking  back  over  the  reaches  01 
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STEAM    N   DRY   IRON 

Speeds  up  ironing 

Saves  on 
pressing! 


ITIAM  ID  MY  INSTAMHY- 
NO  NIID  TO  HATTY  WAT  E( 


THE  IRON  WITH  THE 

AMAZING  JIFFY-SWITCH 

(jiCK  ifc  jfeam-UlCr?  it$  l/Zjf  Now  you  can  have  one  iron  with 
all  the  features  for  every  type  of  ironing  or  pressing.  Forgel  mess) 
dampening  .  .  .  clumsy  pressing  cloths  .  .  .  save  hour-  of  your  time. 
I  niversal's  new  iron  is  cither  steam  or  dry  at  a  press  of  the  button, 
and  the  easy,  balanced  lightness  oi  its  .'->'_•  pounds  makes  ironing  a 
delight.  See  it  tomorrow  at  your  Universal  dealer's— it's  on!     3 

NO  OTHER  IRON  HAS  ALL  THESE  FEATURES! 


•  Jiffy-Suiteli  "  If "iiuloic"  w  ill  show 
whether  you're  on  Steam  or  Dry. 

•  No  Need  to  Empty  boiling  water 
— jusl  switch  from  Steam  to   Dry. 

•  Longer    Steaming — fj    minutes 

without  refill.  Automatic  Heel-Rest 
shutolT  conserves  steam. 


Right  or  [.eft  Hand  Cord 
changed  easily  to  eithi 

Wrinkle  Proof  Heel 

Instant  Steam  —    I ' 

method    gives    instant    steam    at    a 

touch  of  the  JitT-.  -S 
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How  to  give 


The  zesty  tomato  sauce  topping 
is  baked  on 


extra  flavor  with  FRENCH'S 


What  savory  goodness  French's  Worcestershire  Sauce 
brings  to  this  family  favorite!  French's  is  a  blend  of 
rare  ingredients,  aged  and  mellowed  for  richer  flavor. 
BEST  EVER  MEAT   LOAF 


IV2  lbs.  ground  beef 
1 2  lb.  ground  pork 
Vl  tsp.  French's  Onion  Powder 

1   tsp.  Trench's  Celery  Salt 
1  4  tsp.  each 

French's  Black  Pepper 

French's  Sage 

French's  Poultry  Seasoning 


Vi  tsp.  grated  lemon  rind 

4  slices  bread,  crumbed 
V4  cup  milk 

2  eggs,  beaten 

1  tbsp.  French's  Prepared  Mustard 

2  tbsp.  French's 
Worcestershire  Sauce 


Combine  all  ingredients  and  mix  thor- 
oughly. Shape  into  loaf.  Place  in  a 
shallow  pan.  Spread  top  with  part  of 
tomato  sauce  made  by  combining:  1 
cup  ketchup,  2  tablespoons  brown  sug- 
ar, 2  tablespoons  French's  Prepared 
Mustard  (serve  remainder  with  meat). 
i-iake  in  moderate  oven  (350  F.  I  1  hour 
and  15  minutes.  Yield:  8  servings. 

NEW  RECIPE  BOOKLET!  GET  YOUR  COPYI 


The  R.  T.  French  Co. 

4020  Mustard  Street,  Rochester  9,  N.  Y. 

Knclosed  is  10<    in  coin.  Please  send   me  "Seasoning 

Mikes    the    Difference" — your    new    32-page,    color 

illustrated  booklet. 

Na  m  e . . . _ 


Addn-y 


City- 


State- 


HIGHEST  QUALITY- 
COSTS  LESS! 


lime.  I  realized  he  spent  hours  during  this 
visit  trying  to  pass  along  some  of  his  knowl- 
edge—he drove  himself  to  weariness  with 
this  pedagogic  chore. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave  my 
father  for  the  last  time— on  his  feet,  that  is — 
I  found  he'd  gone  to  bed  although  it  was  the 
shank  of  the  afternoon.  Though  that  wasn't 
out  of  kilter  with  his  new  habits.  I  sensed 
when  I  peeked  into  his  bedroom  that  he 
wasn't  asleep.  He  just  didn't  want  to  say 
good-by. 

As  I  was  about  to  go  out  the  door  the 
phone  rang  and  I  had  to  rouse  him.  I  carried 
on  the  conversation  for  him  and  then  came 
the  moment  he  had  tried  to  avoid.  I  knew 
how  it  was  with  him,  because  it  was  the  same 
with  me.  so  I  didn't  make  a  production  of  it. 

"So  long,  dad,"  I  said. 

Mis  lips  formed  the  words,  "So  long,  son." 

He  broke  just  a  little  he  put  his  arm 
around  my  shoulder  and  squeezed. 

Dear  Damon:  Your  letter  seems  to  indicate 
that  you  have  a  problem  of  some  kind.  If  it  has 
to  do  with  money,  let  me  know  and  I  will  help 
you. 

.  .  .  [My  divorce]  cleaned  me  out  pretty  well 
but  all  I  need  to  make  money  is  a  little  health 
and  time  and  a  typewriter  and  given  those  I  will 
be  back  last.  I  don't  waste  time  contemplating 
my  sad  estate  and  never  did. 

I  notice  you  do  a  lot  of  thinking  about  your- 
self and  your  problems.  Sometimes  when  you 
are  in  a  mood  lor  thought  give  one  to  your  old 
man  who  in  two  years  was  stricken  by  the  most 
terrible  malady  known  to  mankind  and  left 
voiceless  with  a  death  sentence  hanging  over  his 
head,  who  had  a  big  career  stopped  cold,  had  his 
domestic  life  shattered  by  divorce  and  his  sav- 
ings largely  dissipated  through  the  combination 
of  evil  circumstances. 

All  this  at  65  years  of  age  when  most  men's 
activity  is  completely  ended. 

Try  that  on  your  zither  someday,  my  boy.  es- 
pecially when  those  low  moods  you  mention 
strike  you. 

1  have  no  one  to  help  me  in  any  way  save 
when  a  good  soul  drops  around  out  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  no  one  to  aid  and  comfort  me. 
I  have  no  permanent  habitation,  no  possessions 
more  save  a  lew  clothes,  and  most  ol  them 
were  stolen  the  other  day  by  a  thief. 

1  repeat  my  oiler:  If  money  will  help  solve 
your  problem,  and  I  never  knew  many  problems 
money  wouldn't  solve.  let  me  know.  You  don't 
have  to  waste  any  thousand  words  to  tell  me 
how.  as  1  am  not  apt  to  be  interested  in  what 
lor.  I  will  endeavor  to  remember  Mary's  birth- 
day but  you  better  jog  my  memory  if  you  think 
of  it  yourself. 

Meantime,  you  keep  me  in  mind  as  an  anti- 
dote to  your  own  sad.  sad  thoughts.  .  .  . 
In  tilled  ion. 

I  )AD 

My  lather  expressed  his  basic  creed  in  two 
expressions  one  ol"  them  rapidly  dying,  the 
other  fundamentally  hollow  but  still  going 
strong:  (1  I  "All  I  need  to  make  money  is  a 
little  health  and  lime  and  a  typewriter";  and 
CJi  "1  never  knew  any  problem  money 
wouldn't  solve." 

Give  me  a  place  to  stand  on  and  I  can 
move  the  world  that  idea  lifted  America  to 
greatness  and  once  was  considered  right 
smart.  My  lather  believed  in  the  theory  of 
freedom  for  the  individual  to  use  his  own  tal- 
ents to  forge  ahead  as  far  as  they  would  carry 
him.  His  beliefs  were  based  on  the  pragmatic 
test:  Does  it  work?  This,  loo.  was  essen- 
tially Old  American  philosophy.  He  believed 
in  freedom  for  the  individual  simply  because 
in  lus  experience  the  idea  worked  better 
than  any  other.  My  father  once  admitted  he 
would  abandon  his  belief  that  the  "measure 
of  success  is  money"  as  soon  as  "the  world 
arranges  a  system  of  compensation  in  luxury 
for  an  artistic  failure  equal  to  that  which  de- 
rives from  a  commercial  success."  Mean- 
while, he  wrote,  "An  old  rule  with  me  is  never 
decry  a  success." 

On  our  last  visit  together,  when  we  were 
discussing  the  various  problems  he  was 
about  to  leave,  he  talked  gloomily  about  my 
sister's  mental  breakdown,  which  was  a  mat- 
ter of  great  distress  to  us  both  and  high  ex- 
pense to  him.  Fumbling  for  something  com- 
forting to  say,  I  pointed  out  that  at  least 
finances  weren't  a  problem  in  the  Runyon 
case.  "After  all."  I  observed,  "you  make  a 
lot  of  money  "He  broke  in  with  a  wave 
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of  his  hand.  "Yes,"  the  voiceless  one  wrote 
"but  I  spend  a  lot."  He  grinned. 

Indeed  he  did.  Money  itself  meant  noth- 
ing to  him.  The  mere  possession  of  the  lonj 
green  gave  him  no  feeling  of  secuiity.  Ht 
had  to  spend  to  get  the  feel  of  the  power  ol 
a  bank  account.  He  liked  to  swagger  (self- 
consciously) into  Sulka's  and  flip  off  an  ordei 
for  a  dozen  $15-$25  ties,  to  travel  in  a  draw- 
ing room,  to  dine  at  the  Colony. 

Money  also  allowed  him  to  indulge  certain 
kindnesses.  He  was  an  easy  touch  for  the 
more  bedraggled  touchers  along  Broadway. 
When  he  pushed  along  with  the  crowd  that 
Hows  like  a  two-current  river  on  the  Great 
White  Way  at  night,  he  was  an  easy  mark 
for  a  standing  army  of  beggars,  some  of 
them  uncommon  characters  fallen  on  evil 
days,  who  would  shoot  out  of  the  shadows  to 
sidle  up  to  him.  Some  didn't  even  have  to 
ask.  He  refused  none. 


■  His  form  of  charity  sometimes  seemed 
quixotic,  since  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
handout  went  for  booze  or  bangtails.  My  fa- 
ther knew  this,  but  he  had  a  theory:  he 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  way  of  know- 
ing when  the  tenth  case  might  come  along: 
and  the  touch  would  do  some  good.  He  re-, 
numbered  his  own  hard  times. 

However,  money  won't  solve  the  problem 
of  a  writer  with  a  knack  but  no  outlet.  With- 
out a  place  to  stand  on  a  writer  not  only 
can't  move  any  worlds— he  is  rendered  mute, 
like  my  mother  who  had  something  to  say,  a 
flair  for  saying  it,  but  no  place  to  speak.  It  is 
like  being  in  a  bottle,  beating  on  the  side  to 
attract  notice,  but  no  one  will  pull  the  cork. 

This  was  the  problem  with  which  I  was 
wrestling  on  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  I  ex-, 
plained  to  my  lather  that  it  was  not  money  , 
I  sought,  but  advice  on  how  to  proceed.  The 
writer  also  comes  up  against  the  question  of 
whether  he  should  keep  plugging  away  at 
what  he  is  doing  or  move  on  in  hopes  of  a 
better  outlet.  This,  of  course,  is  true  in  al- 
most any  line  of  work. 

D< car  Damon .  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  pass  on 
your  problem  at  the  paper,  and  of  course  any 
change  that  you  might  deem  lit  to  make  would 
be  approved  by  me,  or  at  least  would  not  be  dis- 
approved, if  you  think  it  would  contribute  to 
your  happiness  and  well-being.  But  I  don't 
know  what  you  call  happiness  on  a  newspaper. 

1  have  worked  over  fifty  years  around  news- 
papers and  I  never  thought  any  of  them  knew 
what  to  do  with  their  men.  either  especially  if 
tiny  were  not  three-sheeting  me  and  paying  me 
a  big  salary. 

I  do  not  know  your  problems  .  .  .  but  I  do 
know  it  is  a  good  thing  I  never  permitted  similar 
bedevilments  to  pull  me  down  to  a  standstill. ... 

Stop  squawking. 

In  affection. 

Dad 

Looking  back,  older  and  wiser,  it's  easit. 
to  see  the  problem  and  the  solution  —and  the 
fact  that  my  father  couldn't  know  either  for 
all  his  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  newspaper 
mills.  For  we  had  faced  different  problems  in 
different  eras  as  different  personalities  and, 
like  all  parents  and  children,  we  were  a  gen- 
eration apart.  The  real  problem  was  that 
we  didn't  realize  that. 

My  father  set  out  barefooted  in  life,  so  to 
speak,  and  fame  and  fortune  came  to  him  as 
unexpected  delights.  I  set  out  well  shod  in 
his  wake  and  felt  fame  and  fortune  were  ex- 
pected of  me.  So  I  snorted  at  the  bit  where 
he  would  have  clopped  merrily  along.  I  blush 
now  to  think  how  unreasonable  I  was. 

My  problems  on  the  Cincinnati  Post  were 
soon  solved.  I  got  fired  over  a  disagreement 
about  my  by-line's  appearing  over  a  story  I 
did  not  write,  although  I  covered  it  and  re- 
ported  to  a  rewrite  man. 

In  Cincinnati  my  drinking  record  still 
haunted  me  despite  two  years'  sobriety,  so  I 
went  to  Columbus  and  Chicago  to  look  for  a 
job.  I  didn't  tell  my  father  immediately  for 
fear  of  the  effect  this  setback  might  have  on 
him  just  as  he  had  regained  confidence  in  me. 
It  wasn't  until  I  was  unable  to  get  a  job  that 
I  finally  had  to  break  the  news.  My  idea,  I 
wrote  him,  was  to  go  to  a  smaller  city  where 
I  would  make  enough  newspaper  salary  to 
live  on  while  I  concentrated  on  free-lance 
writing. 


li 
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nr  Damon   You  an  i  ighl  Gel     job 
thai  jn  t  pa;     a  li\  ing  and  keep  wrii  mr 

n  ami  ai  in  ic      [  am  i"    L'll  youi 

.  i h rii  an  .in  Mi    I  am  advani  ing  j cm 

i    iresci  ve  fund  foi  you  « Inc  thing  I  enn'i 

island  i     \  0U1   lailni.    tO  have  a  ty|)i 

c  a  portable  l  will  send  you 

Ii  is  practically  n<  w  as  1  ru 
i.  .  .  . 

S.)  I  have  no  feai  of  y<  iui  di  ink  ii 
id  I  would  advi  c  you  t<  i  take  i  hi  ga    pi|  n 
I  would  indeed  be  no  hope  foi  you    I  don'i 

1 1 1 . 1 1  w ill  evei  bol hi  i  you 

■  was  trying  to  Keep  my  head  up  ( 
v  l  needed  en<  ouragemenl    I  couldn'i 
job.  1  was  getting  desperate,  nol  unh 
asc  I  was  back  to  bare  survival     I  hoard 
ustling  of  the  dark  angel. 

hi  Son  Have  been  ill  again  with  whal  ihe 
»r  calls  intercostal  rheumal  ism  Meaning  a 
•seated  pain  in  the  chcsl     I'he  agenl  who 

torii     is  woi  king  on  them.  1 le  per 

[j  liked  i  hem  a  lot,  al  least  he  did  "The 

(•>"  and  one  ol   the  shorts,    I   will  lei   you 

when  anything  happens.  I  have  a  letter 

M.in    I'  in  lo  icd  .in. ithci  check    Y an 

del  these  as  advances  and  repay  me  when 
iic  able,  ii  you  wish. 

v  I  lave  sci 1 1  you  a  portable  typewriter  Lei 
now  when  you  receive  a . 

di  <  p  scaled  pam  in  the  chest."  Was 
iding  ihe  worst  from  me?  Or  didn't  he 
. • .'  ( >i  was  ii  really  " intercostal  rheuma- 
"?  1  had  been  through  a  siege  ol  cancel 

a  member  of  my  mother's  family  just 
years  before  and  knew  the  links.  Now  I 
racing  against  time.  If  the  curtain  was 
ng  down   1   wanted  my   father  to  feel 

in  me  by  knowing  I  was  re-estab- 
d. 

liking  with  l.N.S.  bureau  men  in  Colum 
it  dawned  on  me  thai  1  never  was  (ired 
l.N.S.   in    Washington.    I    was   "sus- 
ed"  until  such  time  as  I  was  able  lo 

drinking.  I  started  inquiries  to  see  il 
5.  would  take  me  hack. 
eanwhile  my  father's  letters  got  shorter 
shorter  like  the  last  gasps  of  a  dying 


ttr  Damon:  I  will  send  you  a  check  for  $100 
ri  and  fifteenth  of  the  month  until  sou  gci 
i.  You  will  have  to  make  that  do  though  1 
•  it  will  be  a  tight  lit. 

lavi  been  quite  ill.  ( iall-bladder  trouble,  the 
>rs  say.  I  will  answer  your  letter  in  more 
I  later. 

ill-bladder  trouble?  Now  1  knew  sdme- 
was  kidding  someone.  Of  course'  1  didn't 
in  I  knew  because  1  didn't  know  if  he 
v.  I  hardly  think  he  could  have  believed 
.  It  was  more  likely  that  even  in  his  dark- 
tour  he  was  trying  to  help  someone  else 
:eeping  the  worst  from  me  when  I  was 
,ghng  to  right  myself. 


I  N  S  came  through  wild  an  olfi  i 

linn  an      II.     I)H 

from  in}   lailu  i     I-., i  on, , 
act.  d  i 

■I  without  i  ai  ing  a  who.., 

the  |ol>    Before  Haib. 

fathei    I   would  pn 
Yorl    I 

/»,  in    Diimim     I  li 
bulling 

culi. n  l\  ordered  and  mi 

e  In  in  prnbabl 

stand  i  | 

come  hen    exi  epl 

i  ighl   So,  i.ill\ ,  \ ,  ,u  .ii  ,  ■,, 

for  as  h 

i ''  on,  ru mpM  with    iinuil 

I  ll.ll    ml 

coudil  ion   I   ha\  in  ii  w  |n,h 

r   in  t  he  walls  ol  my  cl I       n    irdei     I'aki 

care    ol  yotll 

Righl  aftei  tins  1  re<  eived  lit 
two,  sealed  envelopes  marked  to  hi    opened 
only  upon  Ins  death,  and  then  immediate!} 
He   instructed   me   to   keep   them    w 
would  have  access  to  them  at  any  I  inie  1  car 
ned  them  around  with  me 

Before  goinj    lo  Chit  agi  >  I  wa>  married  to 
a  Cincinnati   girl,   Patricia  CI. 
my  father  had  heard  abou I  in  ni\  lelli 
whom    he   called    with    Western    poi 
"Miss  Pat."    The  last    time   I   saw    him   he 
made    a    discreet    inquiry     "Who    is    Mi-- 
Pal?"     but    I  said  I'd  rather  he  wailed  to 
meet   her  personally  without   prior  build  up 
from  me.  1  didn't  tell  him  I  was  married  be- 
cause I  would  have  rather  done  so  in  person 
I  suppose  I  still  had  some  hope   Bui  the  last 
letter  to  Cincinnati,  a  little  note  about  my 
sister,    carried    these    lasl    words     and    no 
hope: 

The  pain  is  terrific 

I  worked  one  dark  week  in  Chicago  On 
December  8.  1946.  a  Teletype  operator  men- 
tioned "a  story  about  your  lather"  sent  the 
day  before  one  paragraph  reporting  he  had 
entered  Memorial  Hospital  "for  a  routine 
checkup."  Stuff  and  nonsense  The  1  N  S 
New  York  bureau  checked  the  hospital  and 
got  a  report  that  he  was  "the  same  " 

Off  at  midnight,  I  walked  the  streets  in  a 
sort  ol  daze,  wondering  whal  was  up  with 
my  lather.  I  stood  staring  for  some  tune  into 
a  shopwindow.  without  seeing,  when  all  ol  a 
sudden  the  thought  came  lo  mind  clear  and 
direel .  "M\  fathei  is  d\  ing  "  I  hurried  to 
my  hotel  room.  The  phone  was  im  in  a  I 
came  m  tin' door    New  York  calling    "Youi 
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Deviled  HofrDtg 

FRENCHS  pure  yellow  Mustard  gives 
the  barbecue  sauce  extra  flavor 


s 


Also 
nude 


Here's  a  tasty  budget -bal- 
ancer for  year-round  menus. 
Plump  juicy  franks  served 
with  French's  easy-to-make 
Barbecue  Sauce.  What  won- 
derful flavor  French's  pure 
yellow  Mustard  gives  this 
sauce!  Only  I  he  finest  spices, 
mustard  seed  and  \  inegar  go 
into  French's. 

Creamier  and  smooi  her, 

French's  blends  better 

and  its  mellow  flavor 

di  lesn't  fade  out  in 

cooking.    Good 

\  cooks  prefer  it! 
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•/  wish  I  knew  how  the  air  lines  tie! 
Ihe  crust  on  their  /><•<•/  pie  so  flaky 


DEVILED  HOT  DOGS  with 
FRENCHWISE  BARBECUE  SAUCE 

Lightly  cut   into  tops  of  frankfurters  and 
brown  in  bacon  fal    in   uncovered   skillet. 
basic      and    serve    with    this    deli 
French 

1   medium  onion   minced  for  1   tablespoon 

French  s    Onion   Flakes 

1  small   green  pepper  minced     or   1    tablespoon 

French's  Pepper  Flakes 

3  4  cup  ketchup 

2  tablespoons   butter   or  margarine 

1  tablespoons  brown  sugar 

7  tablespoons  French's  Prepared   Mustard 

1  tablespoon  French  s  Worcestershire    Sauce 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Crush  flakes  if  used.  Combine  ingredients, 
simmer  15  minutes.  Yield:  8  servings. 


NEW    RECIPE    BOOKLET!    GET  YOUR    COPT 


The  H.  T.  French  Co. 

1838  Mustard  St.,  Rochester  9,  N.  Y. 
Enclosed  is  L0«  in  coin.  Please  send  me  "Seasoning 
Makes  the  Difference  "     your  new  32-page,  color- 
illustrated  booklec. 
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LADIES'    HOME   JOURN 


"So  I  w/as  playing  bridge  alf  afternoon" 

SKINLESS  franks  are  a  girl's  best  friend  when  it  comes  to  whipping 
up  a  tasty  dinner  in  a  hurry!  Juicy  SKINLESS  franks  take  just  seven 
minutes  to  heat,  five  to  grill.  And  a  casserole  of  sweet  potatoes 
topped  with  franks  can  be  left  all  ready  just  to  pop  in  the 
oven  and  brown.  Good,  hearty  eating,  too!  And  there's  nothing 
like  SKINLESS  franks  for  savings! 

No  Bones-No  Shrinkage-No  Waste 

Serve  Skinless 
Frank  Often 

For  money-saving  meals:  Skinless  franks  in  split  pea  soup 
Skinless  franks  and  lima  beans  •  Skinless  Viennas  and  scrambled  eggs 

Sure  to  be  tender- quick-easy-delicious 


Get  your  copy  of  this   book!   Twenty  baby 
photographs  with    amusing   quips,   by   the   one 
and  only  Constance  Bannister,  America's  fore- 
most baby  photographer.  A  prize  collection! 
Plus   tasty,   time-saving   sausage   recipes. 
Write  Visking,   Dept.   LHJ1;,   enclosing 
10  cents  for  postage  and  mailing. 


THE  VISKING   CORPORATION   •   CHICAGO  38,  ILLINOIS 

IN   CANADA:   VISKING   LIMITED,   LINDSAY,  ONT. 


father  is  dying,"  was  the  message  from  a 
friend. 

As  my  plane  bounced  like  a  shuttlecock 
through  night  mottled  with  snow  in  a  race 
against  the  dark  angel  I  tried  mentally  to 
rehearse  for  the  bizarre  scenes  I  felt  were 
bound  to  come.  When  the  plane  rose  above 
the  storm  I  wondered  whether  I  would  be 
able  to  do  the  same  in  New  York. 

I  knew  I  was  about  to  shoulder  some  re- 
sponsibilities for  which  I  had  no  map,  except 
perhaps  my  father's  last  instructions  still  un- 
opened in  my  coat  pocket.  As  a  reporter  I 
knew  the  spectacle  faced  by  a  famous  man's 
family  at  his  exit.  As  Damon  Runyon's  son 
I  knew  I  could  expect  almost  anything  to 
happen. 

Anyone  who  attains  fame  and  fortune  en- 
counters a  peculiar  type  of  Homo  sapiens, 
the  species  Homo  hangeronus,  who  may  be 
harmless,  homicidal  or  just  plain  harassing. 
They  can  be  hard  to  handle,  so  I  worried 
what  to  do  if  I  ran  into  any.  There  also  is  a 
strange  type  who  dotes  on  letting  it  be  known 
around  and  about,  and  where  it  will  do  them 
the  most  good,  that  they  are  "close"  to  the 
fellow  in  the  public  eye.  All  Homo  hanger- 
onus  display  this  characteristic,  but  so  do 
others  who  may  even  have  a  touch  of  fame 
and  fortune  themselves,  which  can  be  very 
confusing  indeed. 

I  already  knew  how  to  regard  the  "close" 
type.  On  our  last  visit  together  my  father 
and  I  had  a  set-to  over  my  telling  a  leading 
motion-picture  producer  that  someone  very 
dear  to  us  had  fallen  seriously  ill  and  needed 
help  that  1  couldn't  provide. 

To  my  father's  protest  over  going  to  a 
third  party  I  replied: 

"But  1  understood  he  was  very  close  to 
you." 

His  fingers  jabbed  emphatically  at  the 
keys  <>f  the  typewriter  he  was  using  as  a 


Cynici  are  further  from  realities  than 

taints.  —LIONEL  CURTIS 

Civitas  Dei 


voice.  He  rolled  the  paper  up  so  I  could  see 
what  he  had  written: 

"No  one  is  close  to  me.  Remember  that." 

He  cocked  his  head  at  me  to  make  sure  I 
was  taking  it  in,  stuck  out  his  lower  lip  and 
clenched  his  teeth  to  show  grim  seriousness, 
then  stabbed  his  right  forefinger  for  added 
emphasis  on  what  he'd  written.  He  ran  his 
finger  back  and  forth  under  "Remember 
that." 

When  I  landed  in  New  York,  the  cold  city 
wore  a  funereal  gray  mantle  of  drizzly  fog 
matching  my  mood.  The  first  setback  came 
when  the  Buckingham  Hotel  announced  my 
father's  three-room  suite  was  off  limits  to  all, 
including  me,  and  no  other  space  was  avail- 
able. As  I  stood  on  the  street  with  my  satchel 
in  the  dark  dawn,  drizzle  and  despair,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  there  was  no  confidant  to 
whom  I  could  turn.  For  all  my  father's  wide 
commerce  with  his  fellow  humans,  there  was 
none  to  whom  he  had  directed  me  for  a  help- 
ing hand  at  this  low  point. 

One  time  when  my  father  and  I  were  in 
the  Stork  Club's  Cub  Room,  in  came  a  crew 
haircut  who  looked  so  young  I  wondered 
how  he  got  served  at  the  bar.  My  father  gave 
me  the  elbow  to  bring  my  attention  to  a  note 
he  had  scribbled,  saying.  "Bill  Mauldin." 

"Do  you  know  him?"  I  asked.  I  was  a 
long-time  fan  of  the  widely  circulated  Up 
Front  cartoon-humorist  and  was  interested 
in  meeting  him.  My  father  put  on  a  pseudo- 
serious  expression  as  he  wrote.  "I  know  ev- 
erybody." While  he  was  stretching  it  when 
he  said  "everybody."  the  fact  was  that  he 
knew  a  staggering  number  of  people,  besides 
guys  and  dolls.  Yet  here  I  was  all  alone  with 
my  satchel  and  sorrow.  Finally  I  called  a 
member  of  the  corporal's  guard — one  of  the 
group  of  social  and  business  associates  which 
always  surrounded  my  father.  Over  the 
phone  he  squawked  like  a  chased  chicken  at 
being  awakened  before  noon.  He  said  he 
would    make   reservations  at    a   hotel   two 


The  Aristocrat  of 
the  Green  Bean  Family 

he's 

greener 

straighter 

rounder 

firmer 

and  does  he 

taste  good! 

Blue  Lakes  grow 
only  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  .  .  .  come  in 
cans,  because  that  is 
the  only  way  to 
fully  capture  and  hold 
their  particular 
succulence  and  flavor. 

You've  never  tasted 
anything  like  them, 
because  nothing  else 
like  them  exists! 
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Make  at  least  $30  showing  beauti- 
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ks  from  the  Buckingham   \\  hen  I  a  ki  d 
it  my  fathei .  he    aid,   "Go  Lo  sleep. 
\  ||  call  you  "  l  he  hoti  I  Lo  which  he    i  nl 
i  e  me  Ihe  upturned  nose. 
i  |  called  anothei   membei  i    coi 

il's  guard    I  le  bellowed  like  a  steer  in 
cago  be<  ause  I  wol  i  him  up,  I  [e  directed 
to  .1  Broadway  hotel  foi  guy    and  doll 
n  l  u.i .  .ii  i  epted  \\  uli  onlj  a  fcwco 
ind  the  hand. 

,i';nii,  when  I  asked  al I  mj  fathei  I  was 

I,  "Go  in  bed  and  we'll  call  you  il  you're 

■led      JUSI    Staj    Ihi  ii 

i.i  ed  bj  depression,  I  showered  and  then 
limply  mi  the  edge  ol  the  bed,  trying  lo 
ik  whal  time  I  should  gel  up  and  w  liai 
i  todo  Suddenly  I  became  my  own  man 
i  [oud  I  ei  led.  "Why  should  I  lake  ordi  i 
ii  those  guys!  My  fathei 's  dying  and  mj 
ce  is  there  with  him!"  I  dressed,  sin.de 
and  hailed  ;i  cab  to  tal  e  me  lo  Memoi  ial 
apital,  Wnhin  minutes  I  was  outside  Ihe 
a  behind  which  mj  father  lay  dying. 

I  was  jusI  getting  lend  with  a  muse  when 

mg  came  a  wisp  of  a  doctor  who  apparently 
I  been  summoned  to  deal  with  me.  This 
g  my  fathei 's  phj  sician    I  le  looked  vci  \ 

inn',  and  very  tired. 

I  didn't  know  Damon  had  a  sun."  he 
d  mildly.  "He  never  mentioned  anything 
out  family."  1  le  added  that  he  had  thought 
e  members  ol'  the  corporal's  guard  were  the 
ly  friends  "close"  to  my  father.  1  quoted 
y  father's  remark  that  "no  one"  was 
lose"  to  him. 

"Do  you  want  to  go  in?"  he  asked,  indi- 
ting my  father's  room.  I  hadn't  thought 
>out  it  before,  but  now  it  occurred  lo  me 
at  if  my  lather  saw  me  there,  especially 
ice  I  had  just  taken  a  new  job  m  Chicago, 
■would  know  his  luck  had  run  out  at  last. 
he  doctor  said  he  was  in  a  coma  and 
ouldn't  know  me.  "  What  I  meant."  lie  said, 
was— well,  it's  rather  unpleasant."  I  lu- 
sted on  going  in  so  he  shrugged  and  led  Ihe 
ay. 

The  bright  lace  of  death  was  a  blinding 
lock.  I  took  one  look  and  had  to  turn  away 
t  a  moment  to  recover.  When  last  I  saw  my 
ther  he  weighed  195  pounds.  Now  he  was 
duced  to  a  hollow  shell,  almost  literally, 
eighing  perhaps  100  pounds,  guessing  by 
le  gaunt  face.  His  once  ruddy-brown  com- 
exion  now  was  jaundice-yellow.  Damon 
unyon  didn't  need  to  light  any  more. 
Now  in  the  quiet  room  where  we  sat 
atching  from  two  chairs  at  the  foot  of  the 
id  the  little  doctor  said  softly: 
"  I  don't  know  what  keeps  him  alive.  I  le's 
me  from  the  waist  up."  He  sighed  and  said 
e  might  as  well  get  some  rest.  Tomorrow. 
;  said. 

M  the  hospital  lobby  the  doctor  asked 
hat  plans  I  had  for  final  arrangements.  I 
Id  him  about  my  father's  sealed  notes.  I  le 
ought  they  should  be  opened.  He  pointed 
it  that  the  specified  time  was  not  far  off, 
id  it  would  be  well  to  know  my  father's  de- 
res  a  little  in  advance.  With  some  misgiv- 
gs,  I  opened  the  envelopes.  The  first  mis- 
ve  read : 

My  dear  Son:  These  are  your  instruction-  tor 

e  disposal  of  my  remains  and  you  are  not  to 

rmit  anyone  to  dissuade  you  from  them  on 

iy  grounds. 

Have  Campbell's  take  charge  of  body,   im- 

ediately  on  being  advised  of  my  death. 

No  funeral  services. 

No  display  of  my  body. 

No  flowers. 

I  desire  that  my  body  be  cremated  and  my 

hes  scattered  without  publicity  o\er  the  is- 

nd  of  Manhattan,  the  place  I  have  truly  loved 

id  that  was  so  good  to  me. 

I  think  you  can  get  Captain  Eddie  Ricken- 

icker  of  Eastern  Airways  to  get  his  boys  to 

xform  this  service  for  me.  If  you  like  you 

ay  have  my  name  added  to  the  stone  over 

>ur  mother's  grave  in  the  family  plot  at  Wood- 

ivn. 

I  have  often  expressed   these   wishes  about 

y  disposition  in  my  column  and  other  writ- 

gs  so  there  is  nothing  new  about  them  save  as 

tdressed  to  you  personally. 

In  affection. 
Dad 
P.S.  There  is  a  copy  of  these  instructions  in 
y  box  in  the  hotel  office  or  the  vault  box  in  the 
base  National  Bank  branch  at  143  57th. 
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(  )n  I  tecember  US.  191(5,  my  Wife  and  I 
went  secrel  ly  to  Campbell's  Funeral  i 
where  I  was  handed  a  bulky  package, 
wrapped  in  brown  paper  tied  wilh  thick 
twine,  carefully  prepared  lo  conceal  the 
shape.  Inside  was  a  heavy  bronze  urn  con- 
taining the  ashes  ol  Damon  Runyon,  At 
Eastei  n  Airlines  headquarters  in  Rockefeller 
Center  we  met  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker. 

From  LaGuardia  Airport  we  went  up  in  a 
big  twin-engine  transport  with  Chief  Pilot 
John  F.  Gill  at  the  controls  along  with  Co- 
pilot Capt.  Eddie  Barber,  both  ol  whom  had 
known  my  father.  Rickenbacker.  my  wife 
and  1.  with  the  urn  on  my  lap,  sat  in  bucket 
seats  in  the  rear  of  the  plane. 

The  ship  bore  through  the  dreary  da\ 
down  the  Hudson  River  and  banked 
feet  over  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Captain 
Rickenbacker  look  the  urn  and  wenl  forward 
to  the  copilot's  seat  on  the  right  of  the  cock- 
pit. I  stood  right  behind,  bent  over  in  the  lit- 
tle companionway. 

The  plane  steadied  north  over  Broadway. 
Captain  Rickenbacker  tied  the  wrapping 
twine  from  the  heavy  bronze  container  to  his 
wrist  as  insurance  againsl  a  slip.  At  Times 
Square  I  nodded  and  he  tipped  the  urn  out 
the  cockpit  window.  Nothing  was  said 
aloud. 

Walter  Winchell  already  had  launched  a 
Damon  Runyon  Memorial  Cancer  Fund. 
The  original  idea  was  to  finance  one  room  in 
his  memory  at  Memorial  Hospital  for  news- 
papermen suffering  cancer  and  lack  of 
money.  Even  to  Winchell's  surprise,  the 
fund  snowballed  across  the  nation  until  the 
$7,600,000  mark  was  passed  in  1953.  The 
fund  was  turned  to  finance  research  to  com- 
bat cancer. 

The  Runyon  Memorial  Fund  came  as  a 
surprise  to  me,  since  the  family  was  not  con- 
sulted. At  first.  1  confess,  my  reaction  was 
only  human  1  was  more  than  somewhat 
milted  by  the  oversight.  I  believe  il  was  an 
oversight  of  the  moment.  The  fund  sprang 
out  of  emotion.  Oversights  were  inevitable.  I 
did  not  question  the  cause,  of  course,  but  I 
was  not  sure  I  cared  fo  e  name. 

At  first  I  attended  some  of  the  ceremoi 
volving  the  fund,  such  a-  payment  of  the 
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broken  dishes 


"You  never  will,  with  this  beautiful  but  practical 

tableware,    molded    of   amazing    Melamine," 

says    Lynn    Scott,    nationally    known    home 

and    Director  of   I'l.iskon    Home   Arts 

Council.  "It's  virtually  unbreakable." 


TEXAS  WARE,  molded  of  Melamine,  gives  you  these  advantages: 


•  A    more    economical    invest 

nieni  i  lian  ordinary  dishes. 


exclusive    Bone    Wh         I 
also    be    mix-matched    for 

ri,        ....              .        ,  beautiful  two-tone  effects. 
two  lull  years  breakage  re- 
placement   guaranteed  by     •  Washes  quickly,  simply,  man- 
Texas  Ware.                                     uallv  or  in  dishwashers. 


•  Smartly  styled  in  4  fashion- 
able designs;  (>  dramal  ic,  non- 
fading   decorator   colors   and 


Keeps  foods  at  a    tasty,  just- 
right  temperature. 

Lighter,    more    durable. 


Stunning  beauty  that's  suitable  to  every  occasion! 


TEXAS  WARE'S  San  Jacinto  in  Sec 
Gran  and  Sage  Green.  Also  available 
in  Bone  White,  Dresden  Blue  Dusty 
Hose,  Sandalwood  and  Jonquil  Yel- 
low. All  pieces,  including  accessories, 
in  open  stock. 

JUST  OUT  San  Jacinto  Contempo- 
rary pattern  with  Texture  Effect.  New, 
soft,  "Distance"  color  combinations, 
in  dinnerware  that  has  greater  st  rength 

and  surface  hardness.  A  new  note  of 
charm  and  beauty  for  your  table. 


MflS-lUfltt 


PRODUCT  CF  PLASTICS  MFG.  CO. 
825    TRUNK    AVE.,   DALLAS,  TEXAS     Vj 


molded    of    MELAMINE 

A    PRODUCT    OF     PLASKON     DIVISION 
LIBBEY  •  OWENS  •  FORD      GLASS      COMPANY 
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LADIES'    HOME   JOURN, 


\Jr  to  put  it  more  romantically,  who  will  be  first  to  marry?  Will  it 
be  Enid  witli.-her  blonde  beauty,  radiant  personality  and 
quick  wit?  Or  ]ane,  with  her  shy,  retiring  ways?  Yon  would 
guess  Enid,  of  course.  But  you  would  be  wrong.  ]ane  will  get  to  the 
altar  long  before  Enid,  because  jane  has  something  that  Enid 
has  not  .  .  .  a  breath  that  is  always  agreeable  and  sweet.  She 
keeps  it  that  way  with  Listerine  Antiseptic,  the 
extra-careful  precaution  against  halitosis  (bad  breath). 
Clever  Jane'.  Stupid  Enidl  Listerine  Antiseptic  not  only  stops 
halitosis  'bad  breath)  instantly  .  .  .  it  usually  keeps  it 
stopped  for  hours  on  end.  This  superior  deodorant  effect 
is  due  to  Listerine's  ability  to  kill  germs. 


No  chlorophyll  kills  odor  bacteria 
like  this  . . .  instantly 

Germs  are  by  far  the  most  common 
cause  of  halitosis.  Because  they  start 
the  fermentation  of  proteins  that  are 
always  present  in  your  mouth.  In  fact. 
research  shows  that  your  breath  stays 
sweeter  longer  depending  upon  the  degree 
to  which  you  reduce  germs  in  your  mouth. 
Listerine  instantly  kills  these  germs 
by  millions,  including  bacteria  that 
cause  fermentation.  Brushing  your 
teeth  doesn't  give  you  any  such  anti- 
septic protection.  Chlorophyll  or 
chewing  gums  do  not  kill  germs. 
Listerine  does. 


Clinically  proved  four  times  better 
than  tooth  paste 

No  wonder  that  in  recent  clinical  tests 
Listerine  Antiseptic  averaged  four 
times  better  in  reducing  breath  odors 
than  the  two  leading  tooth  pastes,  as 
well  as  the  three  leading  chlorophyll 
products,  it  was  tested  against. 
That's  why  we  say,  if  you're  really  seri- 
ous about  your  breath,  no  matter 
what  else  you  may  use,  use  an  anti- 
septic. Kill  those  odor  bacteria  with 
Listerine — the  most  widely  used  anti- 
septic in  the  world.  Rinse  with  it  night 
and  morning,  and  before  any  date 
where  you  want  to  be  at  your  best. 


LISTERINE  STOPS  BAD  BREATH 

4  TIMES  BETTER  THAN  CHLOROPHYLL  OR  TOOTH  PASTE 


that  newspapers  paid  him.  He  pulled  $2000 
a  week  in  Hollywood. 

Although  he  spent  a  lot,  loving  the  first- 
class  life  as  he  did,  he  left  a  sizable  estate.  In 
his  letters  to  me  he  moaned  as  if  he  were  a 
candidate  for  potter's  field  when  in  fact  he 
was  what  the  majority  of  people,  including 
myself,  would  call  rich.  Layers  deep  within 
all  of  us  remain  the  little  children  of  yester- 
year. When  the  man  Runyon  cried  "Broke! 
Broke!"  he  was  feeling  the  panic  of  the 
lonely  little  barefoot  boy  of  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  Pueblo  and  other  points  West. 

Of  course  at  the  last  he  was  struck  with 
the  tremendous  burden  of  my  sister's  mental 
illness,  which  in  the  wake  of  his  own  physi- 
cal disintegration  gave  cause  for  financial 
alarm,  but  not  so  much  as  he  implied.  When 
he  died  he  had  $25,000  cash  in  the  bank.  He 
left  a  stack  of  literary  property,  which  can 
be  sold  or  leased  for  motion  pictures  and 
plays.  This  way  his  estate  pulls  an.  income 
as  long  as  anyone  wants  to  read  Runyon. 
The  Broadway  musical,  Guys  and  Dolls,  is 
based  on  one  of  my  father's  shor,t-story 
plots  and  the  title  was  bought  from  one  of 
his  books.  Though  he  did  not  write  the 
actual  show,  it  must  pay  a  percentage  to  the 
estate. 

For  the  record,  I  do  not  share  any  pro- 
ceeds from  the  estate,  but  live  by  labor 
and  loans  like  millions  of  others  who  can  get 
a  library  card  without  having  the  librarian 

squeal,  "  Oooo,  are  you  really  the  son  of " 

Half  the  income  of  my  father's  estate  was 
left  to  my  sister,  the  other  half  went  by  sepa- 
ration agreement  to  his  second  wife  who 
then  divorced  him  and  married  a  young 
man.  He  also  gave  her  everything  else,  from 
Florida  house  to  books,  except  his  personal 
jewelry  and  clothes. 

He  left  the  jewelry  and  whatever  else  re- 
mained of  his  personal  possessions  to  the 
auction  block.  There  wasn't  much.  The 
jewelry  he'd  carried  so  suavely— gold  ciga- 
rette case  with  signature  in  diamonds,  big 
gem  rings,  trick  watches,  fancy  lighters  for- 
ever failing— out  of  their  setting  looked 
sadly  like  Broadway  dross.  Sentimental 
gewgaws,  like  his  World  War  I  correspond- 
ent's identification  bracelet,  he  left  with  a 
note  for  my  sister  and  me  in  a  safe-deposit 
box.  They  were  seized  by  the  estate  and  I 
had  to  buy  them  back  for  $110.  I  wouldn't 
have  purchased  them  if  the  sentiment  hadn't 
been  there  for  my  sister. 

The  sentiment  was  a  little  late.  About 
thirty-two  years  too  late.  Or  was  it  longer 
than  that?  Wasn't  it  as  late  as  the  days  and 
nights  when  a  barefoot  little  boy  roamed 
dusty  streets  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  lonely  and 
frightened  too? 

My  wife  and  I  now  have  two  children, 
D'Ann  and  Damon  Runyon  III,  four  years 


apart  like  Mary  and  Damon,  Jr.  What  < 
them?  We  accept  them,  just  as  they  are, 
individual  humans,  granting  them  the  sarr 
courtesies  as  adults.  When  "Damie"  jal 
bers  gibberish  he  is  attempting  to  commun: 
cate  something  meaningful  to  him  even  if  1 
doesn't  get  through  to  us.  So  we  try  to  liste 
as  attentively  as  if  he  were  an  adult  and  1 
smiles  a  lot  and  we  smile  back  at  him.  He 
happy— so  far. 

U  'ann  is  also  gay  except  when  she  is  wre' 
tling  with  the  big  things  in  life,  such  as  a  ne 
pretty  party  dress  and  hairdos.  When  si 
conveys  to  us  her  tiny  joys  and  sorrows,  wit 
a  sensitive  tear,  we  try  to  give  her  audienc 
and  advice  (if  we  have  it).  We  try,  knowin 
tomorrow  will  be  too  late.  We  make  mi 
takes,  but  D'Ann  knows  we  do  because  v, 
don't  try  to  bluff  it  out,  and  Damon  III  wi 
know  too.  They  accept  us  even  with  oi 
faults.  Why  shouldn't  we  accept  them? 

Our  children  do  not  get  dogma.  We  ej 
plain  that  some  people  are  kind  and  some  ai 
not  .  .  .  that  some  people  are  honest  an 
some  are  not . . .  that  it  is  happier  to  be  kin< 
but  that  one  can  be  so  kind  as  to  be  ur 
happy  .  .  .  that  it  is  happier  to  be  honest  bi 
that  honesty  does  not  necessarily  pay  o 
materially  .  .  .  that  life  is  a  matter  of  d< 
grees  ...  let  dogma  eat  dogma. 

"I'm  not  hungry,  daddy,  may  I  be  ej 
cused?"  my  little  girl  says. 

She  needs  IRON  and  should  eat  the  gree 
things  that  grow  above  the  ground. 

"Sure,  we'll  excuse  you,"  I  sigh  with 
slight  note  of  envy. 

Right  now  D'Ann  wants  to  be  a  dance 
and  shows  a  knack,  and  Damie— well, 
just  wants  another  helping  of  food,  any  kin 
of  food,  and  I  hope  he  always  will.  My  onl 
ambition  for  them  both  is  more  of  a  hope 
that  they'll  get  plenty  of  smiles  and  laugf 
out  of  life. 

Damon  III  got  the  name  so  he  wouldn 
feel  cheated  if  he  didn't.  He  can  keep  it  c 
change  it.  Whether  or  not  he  "carries  it  on 
is  immaterial  and  unimportant.  What  diffe: 
ence  does  it  make?  Any  trouble  he  woul 
•have  with  it  later  is  in  the  making  now 
and  we  are  trying  to  prevent  that.  We  accet 
him  and  D'Ann  now— we  aren't  waiting  t 
see  if  they'll  "make  good." 

I  wondered  in  going  over  the  past  whethc 
our  parents  ever  read  my  sister's  baby  bool 
and  if  they  did,  whether  they  ever  thought  < 
the  lines  there— which  we  are  trying  to  thin 
and  act  on  today: 

They  are  such  fair,  frail  gifts, 
Uncertain  as  the  rifts 
Of  light  that  lie  along  the  sky . . . 
Give  them  not  love,  but  more — above 
And  harder — patience  with  the  love. 

EN 


BY    ZOE    AKINS 

If  it  were  but  for  this  we  should  say  grace — 
Thankful  a  lovely  girl  is  crowned  a  queen, 
Giving  continuance  to  what  has  been 
The  matchless  story  of  a  matchless  race. 
What  other  people  and  what  other  place, 
Since  scattered  seas  of  blue  and  slopes  of  green 
Began  the  world,  have  ever  come  to  mean 
What  Kngland  means  in  History's  long  space? 

What  tongue  as  hers  has  held  such  poetry? 
What  parliaments  have  written  such  fair  laws? 
What  shores  have  sent  such  brave  ships  down  to  sea 
Or  spent  their  heroes  for  such  proper  cause? 
Oh,  let  her  modest  speech  for  once  be  free 
To  boast  a  splendor  that  delights  and  awes! 


R,    1953 
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Let  your  own  mirroi  shou   you. . ."  says  mrs.  salvatori  b  \M>//n.  imm  hi  i;  lovely  woodbury  bride 


\bur  New  Complexion  Secret 
New  W)odbmy  Soap  made  with  Face  Cream  Oils 


Now  have  skin  that's  soap-and-water  clean,  and 
still  softened  by  the  same  fine  oils  and  emollients 
used  in  expensive  face  creams. 

These  oils  were  added  to  New  Woodbury  Soap 
because  they're  intended  to  help  replace  the  natu- 
ral nils  you  wasli  away  with  ordinary  soaps  — the 
oils  that  keep  skin  looking  fresh  and  young! 
Think  what  that  means  -  specially  to  dry  skm. 


\,.w  \\ IJmry   Soap  is  such  a  delightful  beauty 

cure!  It  sives  more  generous,  rich,  creamy  lather 

which  cleanses  more  gently  and  thoroughly.  It'-  a 

loveh  sea-spray  green  color,  and  has  an  exquisite 

In  idal-flower  fragrance  that  lingers  delicately . 


The  new  blue-and-white  wrapper  with  the  lovely 
lady  and  her  mifror  i-  the  symbol  o)  a  new  and 
lovelier  you  of  the  cleanest,  most  radiant  com- 
plexion ol  your  life !  Look  for  tin-  new  sy  mbo]  on 
both  hath  and  complexion  size. 


Q/U  h(\kiilm  blm  \  'lAWfeutof^Ofip  jfi  il?  sfe*i  fa  rVc  ioimck  I 
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K»AZOLAe  makes 

pastiest  dresses'. 


fAix 
BONNL 
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to  Y©«r 


V2  clove  garlic 

I/4  teaspoon  prepared 

mustard 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Few  grains  pepper 


Va  teaspoon  Worcestershire 
sauce 
Wi  tablespoons  vinegar 
4  tablespoons  MAZOLA 
Salad  Oil 


Drop  garlic  clove  in  salad  bowl.  Add  prepared 
mustard,  salt  and  few  grains  pepper.  Blend  thor- 
oughly with  fork.  Add  Worcestershire  sauce,  vin- 
egar and  Mazola.  Beat  with  fork  until  thoroughly 
mixed.  Add  crisp  and  well-drained  salad  greens, 
broken  into  bite-size  pieces,  and  any  assorted  veg- 
etables desired.  Toss  lightly  until  all  greens  glisten. 
Serve  at  once.  Makes  4  servings. 

MAZOLA  makes  so  many  good  thing s...beffer.' 


Pure  vegetable  oil 
..  .in  pint  bottles 
and  quart   tins. 


Diary 


A  place  in  the  sun  suits  Hildegarde  and  Blazer — 
but   when   the  door  opens,   thev  are  readv! 


■  HE  last  swim  in  the  pond  is  an  oc- 
casion, half  sad,  half  exciting.  The 
turtle  is  there,  blowing  bubbles.  Where 
will  he  be  next  week  when  it  has 
frosted?  The  pollywogs  we  stepped 
around  getting  into  the  water  for  so 
long  have  their  green  suits  and  their 
leys,  but  what  will  become  of  them  as 
this  water  chills?  I  know  Nature  man- 
ages, but  I  always  worry  when  I  think 
that  summer  is  over  and  life  is  going 
to  be  hard  so  soon.  The  brown  trout 
which  we  put  in  the  pond,  and  have 
never  been  able  to  catch,  will  be  on 
their  own  again  under  the  chilling 
winds  and  rains,  with  no  flies  and 
skimmers  to  leap  for. 

Meanwhile  Jill  is  at  her  busiest, 
most  bustling.  The  last  garden  crops 
come  in  to  be  frozen,  the  border  must 
be  cleaned  up,  the  woodpile  stacked 
high  and  trim  against  the  cold  nights. 

Meanwhile,  also,  the  pump  begins 
to  leak  and  we  frantically  summon  Bill 
Hirsch,  who  plugs  things  up  but  opines 
he  has  to  send  aivay  for  parts.  His  face 
is  so  sunny  as  he  says  this,  as  if  it  were 
a  nice  present  that  our  water  supply  is 
about  to  inundate  the  cellar,  as  the 
September  rains  are  due !  He  will  fix  it 
anyway,  we  rely  on  that,  and  turn  to 
the  problem  of  a  last  sunning  of  the 
blankets. 

The  color  of  the  country  is  exquisite 
now,  with  a  faint  gold  tinge  overlying 
the  summer's  rich  green.  Goldenrod 
stands  tall  in  the  lanes,  the  chicory 
scatters  blue  stars  against  old  fences. 
Zinnias  and  marigolds  and  azalea 
mums  mark  the  turning  year  with 
glory.  And  in  the  vegetable  garden  a 
whole  palette  of  yellows  makes  the 
heart  sing— butternut  squash,  crook- 
neck  squash,  young  pumpkins,  golden 
pear  tomatoes. 

Erma  Funk  brought  us  the  yellow 
tomatoes  when  they  were  ready  to  set 
out,  and  we  have  a  blue  bowl  of 
the  glowing  tomatoes  on  the  cobbler's 
bench,  to  eat  out  of  hand  with  a  dash 
of  salt. 

One  of  the  happiest  things  about 
gardening  is  the  sharing.  Bulbs  and 
peonies  and  violets  and  lilac  seed- 
lings—everything is  passed  around  in 
our  valley. 

The  school  busses  rumble  down  the 
roads  again,  the  children  are  once 
more  involved  with  being  educated. 


My  friend  Lois  reports  that  her  next- 
door  neighbor's  son  Joe,  aged  ten, 
needed  some  help  with  his  homework 
for  a  Bible-history  exam.  She  asked 
the  questions. 

"Why  was  Moses  so  certain  he 
could  carry  out  his  mission  though  the 
odds  were  so  great?" 

"Because  he  knew  God  was  on  his 
side,"  answered  Joe. 

"What  does  this  teach  us?" 

"To  put  our  faith  in  God,"  said 
Joe. 

"To  whom  do  you  turn  in  times  of 
need?" 

"The  Red  Cross,"  said  Joe. 

I  think  he  has  a  future  leading  the 
Community  Chest! 

In  connection  with  fall  cleaning, 
Jill  has  been  filing  things.  We  seem  to 
have  enough  papers  for  a  ticket  office, 
and  I  admired  her  industry  as  she 
cleared  drawers,  lugged  armloads  to 
the  cellar— which  is  the  only  place 
there  is  room  for  storage.  She  got  so 
thorough  that  she  filed  her  current 
checkbook  right  along  with  part  of  my 
new  book  manuscript.  What  a  hunt 
we  had  when  she  wanted  to  pay  the 
yardman !  Purses  flung  about,  bureaus 
searched  madly,  the  glove  compart- 
ment in  the  car  emptied.  "May  as  well 
give  up,"  I  was  muttering,  "never  can 
find  anything  around  here."  Jill 
mopped  her  face. 

"I  wonder "  she  said,  and  de- 
parted to  the  cellar.  "Filed  it,"  she  an- 
nounced as  she  climbed  back. 

"Thorough,  aren't  you?"  I  said 
snappishly. 

A  small  gentleman  dachshund  has 
been  visiting  us  for  a  few  days  while 
Alice  Blinn  and  Margaret  Cuthbert, 
our  neighbors  in  the  next  village,  went 
off  on  business.  Danny  is  extremely 
fond  of  Daphne,  and  to  see  the  flying 
Irish  followed  avidly  around  by  the 
very  lowest,  smallest  morsel  is  en- 
chanting. He  toils  after  her,  willing 
and  earnest.  Most  of  the  cockers  ac- 
cept him,  as  they  accept  all  our  queer 
doings.  But  Teddy  is  jealous.  His 
tawny  fur  stands  up  on  his  back 
as  he  approaches  stiff-legged.  "Go 
away,"  he  says.  Danny  utters  a  very 
huge,  manly  bark;  he  has  courage 
enough  for  a  pair  of  lions.  In  time 
.they  will  be  friends,  but  Teddy  just 
does  not  think  Danny  looks  like  a  dog ! 
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Mint 

Lime 

Lemon 

Wintergreen 

Pastel  Mints 
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S.  D.  RICHARDSON  CO.,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 


K>UY/ 
tlME 


AMERICA'S 
FAVORITE 
POP   CORN 


Keep  Salt  Dry! 


Mrtfksi  -she 


RE-FREE 

ERS 

The  only  shaker  with  the  patented 
Airkonite  top     .  .  keeps   salt   dry 
year  'round. 
Available  at  5  &  1  Oc  and  Other  Better 
Stores  —  Everywhere.  39c  per  pair. 
RKO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Clermont,  Fla. 


A/ways  f resit! 
Always  Delicious! 


Funsten's 

Vacuum  Packed 

PECANS 

EASTERN  BLACK  WALNUTS 

BLANCHED  ALMONDS 

for  Cooking 

Write  for   FREE   Recipe  folder 

R.  E.   FUNSTEN    CO. 
1509   DELMAR  BLVD..  ST.  LOUIS  3,  MO. 


I  ).iini\  mal  nwn  mind  lim  . 

aboul  i 
•i    (.1    | ill ' 

I  riff  I  ;ill  iL. 

sa  i  Mi  -I    on    ih.ii    one     In 

ffflin 

lo  lil  into  ' 

I  >anny    The  Ion  jn  the 

pan  with  the  compai 
U  hen  i 

on  the  window  sill,  I ) 
(low   sill     I  li 
windov  lonquil  I 

ire  in  the  mid 
ilrcadj  braced 
the  loving  onslaught  ol  the  Irish,  fall  I 
amazement    as    lhc>     kx>k    down    ai 

I  >ann\ 

September,   in  sbrm 
peaceful  month  <ii  all.  The  lawn 

mad,  the  weeds  are  no  menace  in  the 
garden,  for  flowers  and  vegetables  ca 
Lheir  own  now.  Tin 

pickles  arc  in  neat  rows  in  the  fruit  cellar, 
the  summer  work  of  freezing  is  nearl 
And  the  air  has  a  soil  and  dream)  quality, 
which  encourages  us  in  linger  by  the  i>ond 
and   talk  aboul    what    we  shall  plain   next 

Surely .  I  feel,  we  ran  sit  hen 
lime   and    li  lone"  and   pluck    the 

"golden  apples  ol  the  sun.  the  silvei 
of  ihe  moon."  as  I  )c  la  Mai  ntil  the 

black  frost  approaches,  linn  is  ju 
about  anything,  anything  at  all. 

Now  that  the  children  ate  grown, 
not  even  have  to  bustle  al 
clothes,  and  we  can  always  worry  about  buy- 
ing fall  hats  not  to  wear  next   week  or  the 
week  alter. 

As  my  friend  Lois  sa\  s,  "1  had  to  gel  a  hat 
to  go  without  because  I  always  i  ■ 
hat  but  you  can't  if  you  don't   havi 
She  bought  one  that  the)   said  would  pack 
nicely,  and  since  she  never  joe-  an 
she  decided  a   packable   hat    wa 
thing. 

I  tin  self  always  feel  funny  m  hats 
either  perch  or  hang  down  so  low  I  have  to 
peer  around  them.  When  the  sales],, 
lusts  them,  they  seem 
once  go  on  in  tin-  same  way  alter  1  .  ■ 
home.  Jill  manages  better.  She  has  worn  the 
same  hat  for  as  long  as  I  can  ret 
merely  gets  a  new  one  exactly  like  the  old. 

One  responsibility  I  never  would  wish  is  to 
be  on  a  list  of  "ten  well-dressed  women."  I 
like  to  look  at  their  pictures,  the  smai 
deceptively  simple  smts  and  frocks,  tl 
pins  made  of  emeralds  and  diamonds 
ostentatious.  And  never  a  hair  out  of  place. 
and  make-up  just  elegantly  laid  on  two  min- 
utes ago.  Such  women  do  no',  of  course,  raise 
dogs.  Or  do  over  old  furniture.  One  cannot 
have    everything,    however     Imagine    the 

pockets  of  one  of  those   fabulous  suits  tilled 

with  dog  biscuits! 

I    wonder  just   when   the  birds  b. 
think  about  their  long  journeys  south.  Do 
they  suddenly  wake  up  one  ind  say 

to  themselves.  "This  is  it"?  <  >r  do  they  have 
a  premonitory  planning  fe<  I 

reamy  warn:  days  will  go  on  forever 
and  then  suddenly  when  the  cold  drops  down. 
decide  to  bustle  about  and  take  off?  I  dare 
say  nobody  will  i  know  wh; 

on  inside  of  that  i  wnich 

is  the  brain 

hey  are  due  in  spring  they  flock 

and  leave  in  an1 

what  their  o  of  the  who'. 

As  we  come  up  from  tin-  pond  in  the  violet 
light  of  early  evening,  the 

lantern  in  the  sky.   1  I 

us   yet      ~  »'ith    lur    ' 

I  with  dirt;  she  can  still  dig.  she  says, 
making  small  silly  ho]  Warm 

soft  earth,  warm  days 
coolness  alter  d; 

Maybe  a  small  applewood  lire  in  the  tire- 
place  would  be  pi  'S-  after  all. 
September! 


BRILLO  IS  THE  BEST  BUY! 
MORE  PADS  IN  EVERY  BOX 


vwu 
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AND  NEW 

c  I  BRILLO 

SOAP  FAQS 

LAST  U0NG£R, 
?!    T00f 

There's  polishing  soap  right  in 
every  BRILLO  Soap  Pad  ! 


Save  money!  Buy  Brillo! 

compare'  '. 
get  more  Bnllo  pads  in  ever 
And  y 

Brillo 
more 

fiber  Brillo  pad- 

Bi 

:ns    all    at 
-.derful   for  ov< 
.  too! 

The  shining  difference  in  Brillo 
is  jeweler's  polish!  Shii 

ictually  gives 
the   shine   in 

v  -  Brillo 

.  today ! 
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BRILLO    SOAP    PADS 

Red  box 

soap-filled  pads 

BRILLO    CLEANSER 

Green  fe.iv 
pads  pi 
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Greater  Value -V^b and  72  pad  boxes! 
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LADIES'    HOME   JOURNAI 
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PACKABIE  FOR  PROMS— fragile  nylon 
net  steals  no  precious  minutes  of 
your  fun  with  wrinkles  that  have 
to  be  pressed  out. 


DOWNY-SOFT  -ut-aterr-  wa>h  and  drv 
in  minutes — ha\e  never  heard  of 
blocking.  This  nylon  skirt  wear*  like 
iron  — vet  seldom  needs  an  iron. 
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BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 

...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


It  "*  ^ 
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LESS  HOMEWORK   FOR  MOTHER 

with  this  pert,  practical  nylon 
dress!  Just  one  example  of  all 
the  new,  washable,  no-iron 
clothes  for  children. 


I  f 
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DREAM-STUFF  pajamas — they  pamper  your  love  SUNDAY -manners  nylon  blouse  —  so  s 
.it  luxury  —  but  nylon  washes  so  easily,  dries  and  frou-frou.  Who'd  ever  ^ue"  you 
mp  quickly,  you'll  need  only  a  pair  or  two.       wash  it  out,  wear  it  half  an  hour  later? 
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HOUSEWIFE?    NO;    EXECUTIVE 

BY     PAUL     JONES 

Ac  1 1 n< In  .i.ukI  ili: 1 1  married  w in  object  with  spirii  id  lx 

Called   housewives,  and  much   piclel    llii      run   ho 

r  some  reason,  we  not  ice  a  stubborn  refusal  lo  accord  i linn 
a  title. 

\  lady  we  heard  of  wenl  Ihe  olhei  day  lo  iransai 
jlness  which  required  the  filling  oul  ol  a  form  She  gave  hei 

ne  and  address  to  a  clerk,  who  wrote  i  he  informal  ion  down 
1 1  hen  held  his  pen  poised  "Occupation?"  he  asked 

I  am  a  dietitian.  Wait  a  minute,  don't  write  yet    I  am  also 
mi  ci  ioi  deci  11  ator." 
'Which  ihall  I  put?" 

'Let  me  think  a  minute  I  have  a  small  clothing  factory.  i<k>, 
ere  I  make  children's  clothes.  I I's  a  seasonal  job,  and  I'm 
! sole operatoi  ol  my  one  machine." 
'Shall  we  say  manufacturer?"  i  he  clerk  sui 
'Well,  maybe  not.  That  doesn't  rive  the  lull  picture.  Von 
.  I  'in  a  chef  also." 

Hie  clerk  flipped  through  his  manual  ol  occupations,  ",\ 
ular  work  mi1,  chef  or  a  short  -order  cook  ?' 
'Oh,  lx>th.  Il  depends  on  i  lie  meal.  Then,  loo,  you  could  call 

a  custodian.  I  give  custodial  care,  as  I  believe  government 
■ncies  call  it,  to  a  single,  eight-room  house." 
'Madame,  you  must  make  up  your  mind.  What  are  you?' 
'Well,  I  am  also  (he  tutor  of  lour  small  children,  an  etiquette 
K'i't,  and  social  secretary  for  the  whole  household,  taking 
•phone  messages,  arranging  bridge  parties,  and  so  on.  Be- 
es that,  I'm  the  purchasing  agent,  and     oh,  I  mustn't  lor 

!     I  am  the  official  hostess,  the  glamorous  character  with 

a  care  in  the  world,  who  entertains  so  graciously.  Or  else." 

added  obscurely. 

'Or else  what,  madame?" 

'Or  else  I  hear  about  it  later." 

'Now.  if  you  please,  madame.  let  us  (ill  out  llns  form.  You 

'youdon'1  know  what  to  call  yourself.  Let  me  help  you  oul 

u  are  a  housewife." 

"Unh-uh." 

'But  it  says  so  right  here  in  my  book." 

'  I  don't  care  what  it  says  in  your  hook." 

'  We  must  inn  something." 

'May  1  ask  you  a  qi  estion?  What  is  your  racket  ?" 

'My  racket,  as  you  call  it.  is  that  of  a  Junior  Personnel 

nsultant,  Civil  Service  classification  I." 

'I  see.  Why  don't  you  just  call  yourself  a  workingman?" 

'I  see  no  reason  why  I  should,  madame." 

'Why  not?  You're  a  man.  And  you  work  '" 

'Of  course." 

'Then  you  are  a  workingman,  and  1  don't  diu  your  strange 

actance  to  describe  yourself  as  a  workingman.  It's  just  as 

)le  a  term  as  housewife.  You're  not  ashamed  of  working,  are 

l?" 

'  Far  from  it .  I  just  don't  like  the  term  workingman." 

'And  I  don't  like  the  term  housewife." 

'Madame,"  he  said,  "let  us  leave  that  space  blank." 

HERE    ARE    THE    FACTS 

^lita    McCloskey.    this    month's    "How    Young    America 

res"  housewife,  earns  over  $200  a  week  caring  for  her  home. 

iband  and  children.  Here's  what  her  husband  would  have  to 

j  skilled  outside  workers  each  week  for  work  she  swings  alone 

neral  maid's  work,  cooking  and  ordinary  cleaning     $45.00 

ild  's  nurse 

undry  work,  including  baby  diaper  washing 

auty  services  for  herself 

e  child 's  haircut      . 

imbing  services.  Mrs.  McCloskey  cleans  a  drain  or 

fishes  a  toy  out  of  toilet  at  least  once  a  week 
?ssing,  spot  cleaning  and  shoe  shining 
!g  shampooing,  or  floor  waxing,  or  furniture  re- 
finishing,  etc.  One  major  project  a  week 
levision  repair.  Mrs.  McCloskey  examined  broken 

set,  found  and  replaced  damaged  tube 
ndow  washing— 6  windows  at  50c  each 
tering.  Mrs.  McCloskey  bakes  for  and  serves  to 

bridge  club.  12  persons;  or  children's  party;  or 

mixed  evening  group 
Dpping  for  food,  household  supplies,  1  hours 

Shopping-service  charge:  $2  an  hour 
ikmg  living-room  draperies,  plus  installing  hardware. 

or  dressmaking  for  self  and  children 
neral  mending— 2  hours  a  week,  at  $2  an  hour 
:retarial.  bookkeeping — household  accounts, 

husband's  reports  for  school.  1  hour,  at  $2-an- 

hour  secretarial  fee . 
mily  manager,  purchasing  agent,  trouble  shooter 
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Nita  and  Jack  McCloskey.  of  Haddonfield.  New  Jersey, 
rediscover  in  1953  terms  what  Proverbs  summed  up  long  ago: 

' \\  1 1 •  > — « i  1 1 in li  1 1 1  a  wife  findeth  a  good  thing." 

in   m  \t  hi  i  \  i>\t  i 

IT  was  I  :.')<>  on  a  gr;  i  \  Mom  la  \  afternoon.  Big  .lark  MrQoske  v.  a  husk\  voting 
man  in  a  tweed  sports  jacket,  turned  hi-  car  onto  the  turnpike  for  a  fast 
liiiiiilrcd-milc  drive  lo  a  town  somewhere  in  Pennsvlvania.  Beside  him  on  the 
car  seal  were  hi-  shaving  kit.  gvm  dot  he-  and  a  paper  hag  with  two  roast-beel 
sandwiches  hi-  wife  had  made  when  he  stopped  at  home  lo  -a\  good-bv. 

\hClo-kc\  had  just  finished  a  lull  da\  -  leaching  al  Collingswood  Higl 
School  in  Collingswood.  New  Jersey.  Now  lack  the  Giant  Killer."  nicknamed 
h\  small-tow  n  sports  writers,  was  rushing  to  make  the  referees  first  whistle  for 
a  night  hasketball  game  in  some  crowded,  small-town  gym.  \-  a  pro  plaver 
with  the  Sunbun  Mercuries,  he  sometimes  drives  360  miles  in  a  -ingle  night 
lo  fulfill  lii-  eon  tract  and  get  hack  to  Collingswood  in  time  for  hi-  lir-t — 8:30 — 


.  not 
■  10,000  annuo 
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Beautician   \ita  cuts  hair  for  Mike.  _"  2.  M7ji7e  bain  Steve 
steeps:  she  does  own  manicures,  facials,  permanents. 


Cniik  and  hostess,  she  entertains  faculty,  couples, 

or  15  basketball  players 

<  menu:  60  sandwiches  i  without  fluttering  an  eyelash. 


Plumber,  she's  unfazed  (by  now) 

by  toys  in  toilet,  jelly  beans  down  dm 

I  nfailing  tool:  a  bent  clothes  hanger. 


Good  companion    \ita  believes     morale 
comes  first."  imps  an  hour  every  day. 
is  freshly  groomed  u  hen  Jock  comes  home. 


Shopper    Mia  scouts  /or  soles — rug 

for  S27;  touch  at  hull  price; 

coot  marked  down  to  $15. 


"I play  when  the  children  ask. 
Maybe  IS  minutes.  But  they  think 
3       / 'm  still  in  the  game  hours  Inter.'''' 


to  1 1  P.M.  — no  sky-high  tycoon  or  s 


She  lends  machines:  washer,  freezer,  vacuum, 
range.  But  polishing  windows  still  takes  hand  work. 


tfter  cleaning.  I  finish  up  one  extra 

project  o  week.  But  sometimes 

I  bulk.  Then  I  lake  off  for  a  movie. 


class  next  morning.  The  basketball  season  lasts  froi 
November  to  February,  with  30  games  on  the  Mei. 
curies'  schedule.  Like  Jack,  most  of  his  teammate 
are  high-school  coaches  and  physical-education  ii, 
structors  with  masters'  degrees  in  teaching,  youn 
men  with  young  families,  adding  to  their  income 
with  a  double-job  working  day. 

Jack  has  been  teaching  for  five  years,  starting  hi 
first  high-school  job  in  a  private  school  just  on 
month  after  he  and  Nita  were  married.  Since  then  h| 
has  changed  teaching  jobs  twice,  ball  teams  once,  am 
moved  his  family  six  times.  His  current  $3800-a-yea, 
teaching  salary  is  the  all-time  high  of  his  career,  ex 
actly  $800  more  than  his  first  job.  For  his  ball  play 
ing,  nights  and  week  ends,  he  earns  $50  a  game.  Am 
by  operating  a  baseball-pitching  concession  at 
beach  resort  during  the  summer  months,  Jack  addei 
another  $800  to  last  year's  income.  This  security 
plus  the  new  Cape  Cod  style  house  the  McCloskey 
just  moved  into,  is  well  worth,  they  feel,  the  man; 
nights  that  Nita  spends  alone,  finishing  odd  job 
around  the  house,  reading  or  knitting  by  the  light  o 
the  TV  set.  After  seven  o'clock  even  little  Mike  am 
Steve,  asleep  in  their  cribs,  cease  to  be  company  am 
sometimes,  on  winter  nights,  Nita  falls  asleep  sayin 


Seamstress   \ita  moke::  her  own  clothes,  shirls 

and  pants  for  boys,  hand-knit  sweaters  and  sinks  for  Jock. 


s         ii ii\  hum.     i 

\y  promised  the  maternity 

\  mi  next  year!*' 
like  i)  .  .  .  going  to  be  their 

•st  customer,  I  Int.''  > 


' 


borer  works  harder  than  <i  Size  10  blonde  with  two  children. 


ers  en  her  rosary  that  Jack  and  the  rest  <it  the  tram 
make  it  safeh  home. 

\  couple  ol  years  ago  two  of  the  plavers  hail  a  realh 
accident,  she  explained.  "One  got  hi-  face  cut  up  and 
)ther  hurt  his  knee  so  hi'  couldn't  pla)  for  a  long  time. 

I  wake  every  time  Jack  comes  in  the  front  door 
i  if  it's  four  or  live  in  the  morning.  'Thank  God  you  re 
e!  is  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind.  Alter  that 
1  think  about  w  hether  lie  won  or  lost.  If  Jack  want-  t" 
about  the  game,  1  get  up  ami  make  him  a  real  break- 
Otherwise  he  just  eats  a  dish  <>1  ice  cream  and  we 
i  go  to  sleep.'" 

ita.  who  matches   her  husbands  double-job  efforts 

a  lull  >ix teen-hour  i la \  of  her  own.  i-  as  enthusiastic 

it  their  marriage  as  a  well-paid  pre--  agent.     I  don  t 

ientimental  about  many  things,"  -he  said  warmly.     I 

forget  all  about  birthda\>  and  anniversarii hut  1 

iv  how  I  really  feel  about  the  guv  when  1  see  hi-  pa- 
is hanging  in  the  closet  and  realize  lie  -  not  coming 
e  that  night.  He"s  a  kind  of  Horatio  \lger  hern  or 
be  Howard  Ruark  in  The  Fountainhead  —  he  -  fitted 
o  much  of  everything."  \nd  what  Jack'-  three  tat 
pbooks  don't  tell,  his  wife  is  quick  to  till  in. 
ick  is  an  only  child,  horn  and  raised  in  Mahanov  ( .it y 
be  Pennsylvania  coal  countrv.   Hi-  lather,  an   Irish 


Catholic  coal  worker,  built  the  bo\  a  practice  basketball 
hoop  in  the  hack  yard  and  -pent  Sundav  afternoons  catch- 
ing his  baseball  pitches.  His  Pennsylvania  Dutch  mother, 
a  Lutheran  herself,  raised  him  strict"  and  saw  that  he 
went  to  the  Catholic  church  ever)  Sundav  as  she  had 
promised  the  day  she  was  married.  His  first  summer  out 
of  high  school,  sixteen-year-old  Jack  took  a  job  with 
a  railroad  track  crew.  That  fall  he  started  at 
the  I  diversity  ol  Pittsburgh  on  an  athletic 
scholarship,  transferring  to  the  I  niversit)  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia  the  next  year  on 
ond  scholarship.  By  the  time  he  was 
twenlv-two  vears  old.  he  had  already  launched 
both  his  current  career-  and  served  tour  years 
with  the  Navv.  two  in  the  college  \-12  pro- 
gram and  two  on  active  dutv  in  the  Pacific. 

\iter  the  war  McCloskev  won  and  lost  a 
pitching  contract  at  S300  a  month  with  the 
Philadelphia  \thletics  (his  arm  went  bad  in 
summer-farm  trainingin  Martinsv  ille.X  irginia). 
got  himself  elected  president  of  the  senior  class  at  Penn 
and  served  as  \  ice-president  ol  his  fraternity.  Sigma  Chi. 
Besides  taking  a  full  schedule  of  college  courses,  he  played 
pro  basketball  two  nights  a  week,  taught  physical  educa- 
tion   and    i  lasses    for    the    handicapped    at    Penn    and 


//////  Iff/Ml //US 


his 
hnmetcork   •  ollese. 
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managed  to  raise  his  hank  account  to  well  over  $5000. 
It  was  on  his  twenty-second  birthday  that  .lack  had 
his  first  date  with  a  small,  bright-haired  blonde 
named  Anita  Morales. 

"One  day  carls  in  the  summer  I  went  to  pick  up 
my  aunt  who  was  visiting  an  old  friend  down  in 
Ocean  City,  New  Jersey,"  Jack  explained.  The 
friend  was  \ila's  mother.  1  noticed  a  picture  of  a 
long-haired  blonde  on  the  piano  and  later  m\  aunt 
asked  me  if  Id  like  to  meet  the  girl.  One  night  about 
three  months  later  I  decided  to  introduce  myself.  I 
went  to  the  fishhouse  where  Nita  was  working  as  a 
summer  waitress  and  found  this  girl  in  a  white  uni- 
form. Hat  shoes,  no  make-up  and  her  long  hair  all 
chopped  off  in  a  Dutch  boh.  She  was  all  tired  out  and 
didn't  look  like  the  glamour  ^irl  in  the  picture,  but 
we  made  a  date  for  Saturday  night." 

Next  Monday  morning,  classes  began  for  the  fall 
term  at  the  University  oi  Pennsylvania.  Jack  was 
there  to  start  his  senior  year,  Nita  to  sign  up  for  spe- 
cial night  courses  in  education.  She  was  -ittin^  on  a 
bench  in  the  main  hall,  huddled  in  a  damp  raincoat 
and  waiting  for  a  guidance  conference,  when  Jack 
came  out  alter  an  eleven-o'clock  class.  It  seemed 
like  fate,"  she  laughs  now.  "Out  of  twenty  thousand 
students  we  bumped  into  each  other  the  first  day.  At 
lunchtime  we  went  across  the  street  to  a  campus 
luncheonette  for  a  sandwich.  Neither  of  us  had  any 
more  classes  that  day  so  we  decided  to  spend  the 
afternoon  together.  We  went  to  one  ol  the  depart- 
ment stores  to  look  at  something  called  The  Village 
of  Tomorrow.'  We  hardly  knew  each  other  hut  we 
thought  ol  going  house  shopping!" 

Alter  going  steady  unofficially  for  four  months. 
Jack  and  Nita  became  continued  on  page  i 67 


Stopn'iWat 

PitchOMat 


Nicknamed  by  fans,  Jack  is  physical-ed  teacher, 
basketball  coach  at  Collin  gswood,  N.J.,  high  school. 


L 


<om0- 


mWJMEMCA  um 


To  add  to  $3800  teaching  pa  y,  he  plays  30  pre 
basketball  games  a  season  at  $50  a  game, 


Starting  a  summer  business  near  Ocean  City.  A../.. 
he  bought  -  baseball  machines  and  lot  for  $2500. 


"Jack  the  Giant  Killer"  holds  three  jobs  for  his  family. 


'  Saturday  morning  we  sleep.     It  ell.  almost.  Parents  feed  Mike  anil  Steve,  let  them  stay  in  bedroom,  cat-nap  for  sheer  luxury  till  stroke  of  12. 


■ 

■ 
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la  dream 


in  Carter's 


Sleep  soli  Carter  cotton  knits  chuckle  at  chilly 

>ree/es  .  .  .  famous  Nevabind '»    underarms 
won'l  chafe  or  hind  your  little  stardu  Sun- 

downs" sleepers  .  .  ."Rosebud"  bals  .  .  . 
yes,  all  C.uier's  cozy  sleep  knits  are  time- 
saving  for  Mother,  slay  gift-* 

without  ironing.  And  for 

all  I  heir  long  life, 

\  they're  Carter-Set   .  .  . 

lhKk/ ^M  W'H  ""t  shrink 

~  •.  out  of  fit. 


fc 


■ 


Clockwise 

starting  with 
boy  in  blue 

"SUNDOWNS"  1-PIECE 
SLEEPER.  Snop-fastenea. 
seat.  Reinforced  feet.  P 
or  red.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  y 
GAl-BRIGGAN  PAJAMA.  Rosebud 
■■■  3ist  and 
.  Nylon  ribbon  tie: 
w  or  blue.  4-16  yr: 
■ 

1-6  yrs.  $2.95.  8-14 
"SUNDOWNS"  2-PIECE  SLEEPER. 
Snap-fastened.  Pastels.  6  mos.- 
•-CUFF  GC 

or  Sn~t  :"d  pastels.  Birrh-6  rros.    i 

The  W  ■   Company, 


©  The  W.  C.  Co. 


"  Carter's  makes  fine  underwear  for  the  entire  family 


//  -  not  so  big    1~>'  x  I  V  .  but  then  \  plenty  of  room 

for  family  and  friends  in  the  \1*  Closkevs'  airy. 
open-looking  Hi  ins  mum.  accented  with  ginning  colors. 


Bx  CYNTHIA  McADOO 


\Vf.  love  having  people  in  and  entertain  at  least  three  times  a  week. 
says  Anita  YlcCloskey.  "Jack'-  friends  are  all  six-footers  and  need 
a  lot  of  leg  room,  so  this  room  is  just  perfect  for  us."  That 
philosoph)  i-  behind  this  colorful,  well-arranged  living 
room,  which  i-  ideal  for  the  different  aspects  of  the 
McCloskeys'  life:  family  activities,   social  gatherings  ami  work. 
Carpentry  and  the  clever  use  of  vivid  colors  combine  for  a  peaceful, 
spacious,  bright  effect.  The  corner  sofas,  made  from  flush  door.-, 
have  storage  drawers  underneath.  The  versatile  coffee-table  -quares, 
with  foam-rubber  cushions  atop,  double  a-  ottoman-  for  a 
party.  The  long  bookcase-cabinet-desk  combination,  below  the  front 
window,  camouflages  a  radiator.  Vet  there  i-  -till  the  maximum 


HOIiUIEHH'i  LUES 


open  space  in  the  center  of  the  room  for  the  unhampered 

comings  and  goings  of  children  and  friends. 

The  practical  side  of  decorating  is  most  important  to  Anita,  who 

decided  on  glass  fabric  for  her  tiered  curtains  (no  ironing),  ravon  for 

the  wall-to-wall  broadloom  carpeting  (wears  well,  easv  to  clean). 

The  uphol-tery  material  for  the  sofas  ha-  :;  texture  and  color  that  keeps 

fresh-looking,  a  toughness  that  will  take  the  wear  and  tear  of 

the  two  little  boy-.  Bright,  sturdy  cottons  provide  color  accents  as 

coverings  for  the  floor  and/or  table  cushions.  These  stack  awav 

easily  when  not  in  use.  are  a  joy  to  the  McCloskevs. 

who  love  to     redecorate  everv  other  week."  can  do  so  bv  varvins 

the  cushions  and  tables  in  endless  arrangements.  Jack  and 

Nita  agree  that  they  have  a  lovelv  room  to  live,  work  and  plav  in. 
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for  OWNING  a 

E  Upright  Fre 


G-E   14-cubic-foot  Upright   Food   Freezer  holds    190    pounds.  \ 

e's  a  G-E  Food  Freezer  to  meet  your  needs.  Choose  from  a  coin- 
line  of  chest-type  and  upright  models. 

*  After  small  down  payment.  See  your  dealer  for  exact 
Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


G-E  FOOD 
FREEZER 

About  55.36  weekly 
Prices  start  at  $299.95 


1   SO  CONVENIENT! 

Shop  when   you  choose!  You  >pping  timi 

trouble  ply   opening    the  door   to   '.our  roomy 

' !   I.I   | >ri »_; h I  Food  I-  r<  ezer    II 
your  own    kitchen.    You   prepare 
time.  You're  ah 


2  SO  ECONOMICAL! 

"Save  over  $  1 20  a  year  on  food  hills,"  many  people 
said  in  a  recent  survey  among  2,572  G-E  Freezer 
owners.  When  you  own  a  G-E  Food  Freezer,  you  ran 
really  take  advantage  of  "in  season"  or  "sale"  priees 
on  meats,  vegetables  and  fruits.  You  can  save  left- 
overs, enjoy  produce  from  \our  garden  all  year  long. 


3  SO  DEPENDABLE! 

Enjoy    G-E    dependability    year   alter   year!    The    food 
freezer  you  want,  of  course,  is  the  one  that  x'\\> 
the   most    efficient    service   for   the   longest    period   of 
time.  When  you  compare,  we  believe  you'll  agree  that 
a  ( ieneral  Electric  is  the  best  freezer  for  you  —  bar  none. 

Only  G.  E.  gives  you  all  these  advantages! 

It's  so  very  easy  to  reach  everything  in  this  new  G-E 
Upright  Freezer.  G.E.  gives  you  two  sliding,  adjustable 
shelves,  plus  5  quick-freezing  surfaces.  There's  a 
handy  frozen  juice  can  dispenser,  a  hidden  Stor-well 
for  bulky  packages  and  convenient  door  shelves  for 
the  many  small  packages  you  reach  for  so  often. 

The  new  G-E  Upright  Freezer  shown  here  takes  so 
little  space  —  only  half  as  much  as  many  chest-type 
models  of  similar  capacity.  You  can  keep  it  right  in 
your  kitchen.  It  has  a  14-cubic-foot  capacity,  holds 
490  pounds  of  frozen  foods. 

Stop  in  and  see  the  (ieneral  Electric  Food  Freezers 
at  your  G-E  dealer's.  There's  a  model  for  your  size 
family  and  purse.  General  Electric  Company,  Louis- 
ville 2,  Kentucky. 


So  dependable!  Has  the  same  type  of  sealed  refrigerating  mechanism  as  the  G-E  Refrigerator. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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Spanish- Biee  f'asaerolc 

1  hopped  Baw  Cauliflower 

and  Lettuce  Salad  lion  I 

Peach  t  i- ii in bh 


wr  /Vf  oMjl  ir 


M  «<  like  to  make  queata  welcome  in  u  relaxed,  eaayqolnq  tray. 
We're  experta  by  now  at  part  tea  on  a  ahoeatrinq  —  aet  up  an 
inexpenaire,  but  fillinq.  buffet  in  the  dinette,  let  queata  apread  themaelvea 
around  the  lit  inq  room.  Our  aeetional  eoffee  table  pulla  out 
into  aeparate  atoola.  la  wonderfully  handy  for  thia. 


Spanish-Rice  Casserole.  Cut  2  strips 
bacon  into  l"  pieces.  Fry  until  crisp. 
Remove  bacon  from  skillet  and  add  2 
tablespoons  salad  oil,  '2  cup  chopped 
onion,  !4'  cup  chopped  green  pepper  and 

1  whole  clove  garlic,  peeled.  Saute  until 
onion  is  slightly  browned.  Add  l  cup  raw 
rice  to  mixture  in  the  skillet  and  gently 
saute  5  minutes  longer.  Remove  clove 
of  garlic.  Add  ?s  cup  condensed  tomato 
soup,  l a  3  cups  water,  34  pound  cooked 
ham,  diced  (or  cooked  pork,  turkey, 
chicken  or  shrimp),  and  l->  teaspoon 
salt.  Blend  well  and  bring  mixture  to  a 
boil.  Pour  into  l'o-quart  greased  cas- 
serole, cover,  and  bake  in  moderately 
hot  oven,  375°  F.,  for  40  minutes.  Gar- 
nish with  sliced  stuffed  olives.  6  servings. 

Peach  Crumble.  Drain  2  cups  canned 
cling  peach  slices  thoroughly,  or  peel 
and  slice  enough  fresh  peaches  to  make 

2  cups.  Combine  )  2  cup  brown  sugar, 
l  cup  fine  graham-cracker  crumbs,  2 
tablespoons  melted  butter  or  margarine, 

tablespoon  lemon  juice;  blend  gently 
with  peaches.  Place  in  shallow  greased 
baking  dish,  about  6"  x  10"  x  l  •  _>"•  Bake 
at  350°  F.  for  25  minutes.  Serve  with 
light  cream  or  top  milk.  6  servings. 


HOtt' 


Corn-and-Shrimp  Caaaerole 

Cabbaqe-and-Apple  Slaw 

Bread  Sticka 

Freah  Melon  Italia 

Corn-and-Shrimp  Casserole.  Saute  1 
green  pepper,  chopped,  and  1  table- 
spoon minced  onion  in  2  tablespoons 
butter  or  margarine  until  tender  but  not 
brown.  Add  3  tablespoons  flour,  1  tea- 
spoon salt,  Y%  teaspoon  black  pepper, 
Yz  teaspoon  dry  mustard;  mix  well. 
Cook,  stirring  constantly,  for  2  minutes. 
Slowly  add  1  cup  milk  and  stir  until 
smooth  and  thickened.  Add  Vi  cups 
cooked  or  canned  whole-kernel  corn  and 
1  cup  chopped,,  cooked,  shelled  and  de- 
veined  shrimp.  Mix  in  3  well-beaten  eggs 
and  pour  into  a  1 l  i-quart  greased  casse- 
role. Sprinkle  with  paprika  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  about  40  min- 
utes, until  brown  and  set.  4  to  6  servings. 


Bean-and- Bacon  Caaaerole 

Cooked  Yeqetable  Salad  with 

ttuaaian  Breaainq 

Peanut- Brit  tie  Mee-Creunt  It  inn 

Bean-and-Bacon  Casserole.  Place  1 
pound  rinsed,  dried  marrow  beans  in  a 
large  saucepan.  Add  6  cups  boiling 
water  and  boil  2  minutes.  Turn  off  heat; 
let  soak  for  1  hour.  Add  1  teaspoon  salt 
and  simmer  gently  for  1  hour.  Beans 
should  be  covered  with  water  while 
cooking,  so  add  more  if  water  cooks 
away.  Drain  beans  and  save  liquid.  Par- 
tially fry  6  strips  bacon  cut  into  quarters. 
Combine  beans  with  1  No.  2  can  stewed 
tomatoes,  2  cups  bean  liquid,  1  medium 
onion, chopped  (^  cup),  1  teaspoon  salt, 
dash  of  pepper,  1  teaspoon  dry  mustard, 
J4  cup  brown  sugar  and  the  partially 
cooked  bacon.  Pour  into  a  2-quart  bean 
pot  or  casserole.  Poke  a  whole  onion, 
peeled,  down  in  beans;  cover.  Bake  for 
6  to  7  hours  in  a  slow  oven,  250°-300°  F. ; 
uncover  for  the  last  hour  of  baking. 
From  time  to  time  add  the  liquid  from 
the  cooked  beans. 

Peanut-Brittle  Ice-Cream  Ring.  Put  xi 
cup  butter  or  margarine  and  1  •  2  cups 
brown  sugar  in  a  skillet.  Heat  slowly, 
stirring  constantly  until  sugar  melts 
and  mixture  bubbles.  Blend  in  2  table- 
spoons water,  heat  and  stir  until 
smooth.  Add  gradually  to  5  cups  corn 
flakes  mixed  with  34  cup  chopped  pea- 
nuts. Toss  quickly  with  a  fork  to  coat 
the  corn  flakes  thoroughly.  Press  firmly 
into  a  well-greased  5-cup  ring  mold. 
Chill.  Loosen  edges  with  a  spatula 
dipped  in  warm  water.  Invert  on  serv- 
ing plate.  Fill  with  spoonfuls  of  your 
favorite  ice  cream.  Serve  with  a  butter- 
scotch sauce,  if  you  wish.  6  servings. 


Bv  \MT\  MrCLOSKM 


I'm  it  I  ;-n  ml -Sun  mini-   I  IINHITIlll- 

TimiiiIih'h  Si ill <  l,il 
ii  itli     Mn  ri  mi  I  I'll  I  iii-lilnlii-is 

Si  run  bi-irn-l  ri-nni-l  Iii-i-hi-  I'ii' 


II  ii  mini  i-  hi- r-  Hi  hi- ni  I  I'iimsitiiIi- 

I'llS.SI'll   l.iii- it    Siilml 

I  Ik, fiilnl, ■-!.!■, ilium   icebox  I'll  111' 

Hamburger -Biscuit  Casserole.  Brown  1 
pound  ground  beef  and  1  small  onion, 
chopped,  in  1  tablespoon  hot  shortening 
or  salad  oil.  Season  with  1  teaspoon  salt 
and  }4,  teaspoon  pepper.  Add  1  can  con- 
densed tomato  soup.  '  ■_>  cup  water  and 
2  cups  canned  cut  green  beans,  drained. 
Pour  into  greased  baking  dish  or  8" 
square  pan.  Prepare  drop-biscuit  dough, 
using  2  cups  biscuit  mix.  Drop  biscuit 
batter  on  top  of  meat  mixture.  Bake  in 
a  hot  oven,  425°  F.,  for  15  to  20  minutes 
or  until  biscuits  are  browned  and  done 
through.  4  to  6  servings. 

Chocolate-Graham  Icebox  Cake.  Mix  J^ 
cup  sugar  and  )i  cup  cocoa.  Whip  1  cup 
heavy  cream  until  slightly  thickened, 
then  add  cocoa  mixture  gradually,  and 
Yi  teaspoon  vanilla;  whip  until  stiff. 
Spread  16  graham  crackers  with  the 
whipped  cream,  standing  crackers  up- 
right on  platter,  placing  one  in  front  of 
another.  Press  gently  together.  Spread 
remaining  cream  over  top  and  sides. 
Chill  in  refrigerator  at  least  4  hours. 
When  ready  to  serve,  slice  diagonally  or 
lengthwise.  If  cut  lengthwise,  cut  slice 
into  2  servings.  6  servings. 


Potalcr-and-Sausagi    < 
3  cups  thinly  slid 
and   6  cooked    pork 

Combine  '  :i  cup  Hour  wit  I 
salt  and  '  ,  teaspoon  pi 

01  the  sliced   potatoes   III   the   he.' 

;i   well-greased    1 '  .-cjuai 
Sprinkle  with  hall 

2  tablespoons  minced  onion  and  ' :;  ol 
the  flour  mixture  Repeal  and  end  with 
potatoes,  onions  and   Horn     |\ 

cups  milk  over  the  top   Covet  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven,  :;.>(>   I\.  for 
utes.    Uncover   and    bake    30   minutes 
longer.   If  desired,  garnish  with 
tional  conked  sau  i  i  vings 

Strawberry-Cream-Cheesi  Pie.  Blind  '  ; 
cup  sugar  with  1  tablespoon  coi  n 
and    add    1    cup    thawed     I  i 
strawberries,  juice  and  all    (.  ool 
mixture  is  thick  and  deal    Cool.  Beat 
together  with  a  rotary  beati 
cream  cheese   (room  temperature  .    ! 
cup  sugar.  2  eggs,    1   teaspoon  vanilla 
and    ',    teaspoon    salt     Spread 
strawberry  mixture  over  bottom  of  9" 
baked    pastry    shell.    Pour    in 
cheese   mixture.    Bake    in   a   moderati 
oven.  350   I-".,  for  50 minutes.  Coo] 


lli-rilf'll-  I  it  mi   I  ii.sHi-rnli- 
Unit    Kniiimli  anil  l.vlluvv — 

fr'ri'tirh  llri-ssiiiii 
I  ii m in, 1 1-  nl  Fri'sh  I'l'iii-ln-s. 

Hriinin-s  anil  Urnnffriiit 

Deviled-Tuna  Casserole.  Cook  '  _■  pack- 
age i  1  ounces)  medium  noodles  in  boil- 
ing salted  water  until  tender.  Dram. 
Melt  J  (  cup  butter  or  margarine  in  a 
saucepan.  Blend  m  ' ,  cup  flour.  Gradu- 
ally add  2  cups  milk.  Heat,  stirrim; 
constantly,  until  thickened.  Add  1  tea- 
spoon salt.  C  teaspoon  pepper.  2  tea- 
spoons paprika,  dash  of  Tabasco,  2  ta- 
blespoons Worcestershire  sauce,  >.,  cup 
catchup,  one  4-ounce  can  sliced  mush- 
rooms, drained.  2  tablespoons  chopped 
pimiento,  '4  cup  minced  onion.  1  clove 
garlic,  minced,  2  tablespoons  minced 
parsley.  Dram  and  Hake  two  7-ounce 
cans  tuna  and  add  to  sauce.  Combine 
the  sauce  with  the  cooked  noodles.  Pour 
into  a  1 '  -quart  casserole  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  350    1''..  lor  MO  minutes. 
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Hoi  sewife  and  mother  Nita  McCloske)  looks  every  inch  a  model.  Her  pretty  blond 
hair,  24"  waistline,  plus  a  captivating  smile,  are  some  of  her  obvious  assets.  How- 
es er.  beyond  that,  Nita  lias  a  knack  of  making  clothes  that  we  couldn't  even  put  a 
price  tag  on,  the)  look  so  professional.  But  we  can  tell  you  how  much  it  cost 
her  to  make  them.  Fur  instance,  her  gray-and-white  tweed  coat  cost  only  $17.82, 
including  everything  from  the  pattern  down  to  the  last  button  ...  a  real  bargain,  we 
think.  Her  matching  skirl,  only  .$6.75.  Nita  realizes  that  if  you  can't  afford  an  expen- 
sive satin  for  an  evening  skirt,  a  lovely  cotton  satin  in  a  glorious  color  (she  chose  tur- 
quoise) costs  only  $1.59  a  yard,  and  with  a  bit  of  black  braid  trim  around  the  pockets 
looks verj  glamorous.  Nita  loves  color,  is  ingenious  in  combining  patterns,and  knows 
how  to  make  a  few  $'s  look  like  many  more  in  total  effect.  By  Nora  O'Leary 

Pattern  Editor  t>J  tlie  Journal 


PRICELESS   WARDROBE 


B 


FOR   UNDER   $50.00 


Other  Views 
Size-,  and  Trices 
are  on  I*a^e  184 

Bin    Vogue  Patterns 
,it   the  store  which  sells 
th.  in    m    \  our  CIl  ^  - 

<  >r  order  h>   mail,  enclosing 
cheek  or  money  order,* 
from  Vogue  Pattern  Service, 

ii ii.ini   \\r.,  < Greenwich, 

<  onri.:  iii  ( Canada 

fro, u  VM  Spadina  Ave., 

loronlo,  Ont. 

iiiir  price*  slightly 
t.'h<-r  in  *  Canada. 
t  onnerticiii  residents 
..Id  rtalen  tax.) 


For  $12.10  Nita  is  a  very  pretty  hostess  for  a 
Saturday-night  get-together.  Her  turquoise 
cotton-satin  skirt  has  almost  a  6-yard  sweep. 
Vogue  Design  No.  7269.  Black  jersey  top, 
Vogue  Design  No.  8100.  Botli  "Easy  to  Make." 


VIRGINIA  THOKliN 


m  ^fyw 


fflJS\if « 


Nita's  cover  dress,  bright  red  jersey  sparked 
with  white  pique.  Looks  pretty  under  lier  tweed 
coat,  and  lends  itself  to  accessory  changes. 
"Easy  to  Make"  Junior  Vogue  Design  No.  3478. 


Nita  is  a  football  fan,  wanted  a  skirt  to  match 
her  coat  for  warmth.  Tweed  collar  made  from 
a  scrap,  oversized  matching  bag  cost  $3.54. 
Skirt,  "Easy  to  Make"  No.  7682 ;  bag,  No.  81 13. 


Jack  is  impressed  with  the  tremendous  saving  on  the  budget  that 
Nita  makes  by  sewing  for  herself  and  the  children.  Her  lovely 
tweed  coat  flatters  her  slim  figure.  Vogue  Design  No.  S-4438. 
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JOHN    H    BRECK  INC 

M(*nu/acturi  up   CAewu" 

"*INOri   E   L   D      M  A  S    S     UJA 

»I"I!D    l«    <J«A 


.,i':-.  ■;•  -^;-;i 


1.00 


■\js-k'-'ti<-v 


Plus 
9(Tax 


liOZ.  BRECK  CREAM  TREATMENT  $.75 
cTbr  CDry  or  ^Damaged  'ck'air 

And 
8  0Z.    BRECK   SHAMPOO      $1.00 


1.75  Value 
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H  BRECK 

YORK 


B  R  I".  ("  K      CR  E  A  M      T  R  E  A  T  M  E  X  T 


IS 


A      NEW      PREPARATION 

IX       CO  M  B  I  X  A  T I O  X       WITH  B R  E C  K       SHAMPOO 

Vcatmcnl    is    a    new    and    easy    way    to    make    dry    or   damaged    hair    soft    and 
removing    dandruff.      It     helps    give    your    hair    natural    beauty. 


OFF  E R  E 1 ) 


1  Breck    Cream    '1 
manageable.      It    aids    in 

2  In  addition  to  lanolin,  Breck  ('ream  Treatment  contains  Lipicil*  an  exceptionally  effective  ingredient. 
Lipicil*  aids  in  the  treatment  and  prevention  ol  hair  dryness,  dandruff  and  hard  to  manage  hair. 

3  Breck  ("ream  Treatment  is  easy  to  use.   Alter  your  shampoo,  apply  one  quarter  of  a  tube.    Mass    ; 
onto  the  hair  and  scalp.  Rinse  and  set.  \\  hen  dry,  your  hair  will  be  soft,  lustrous  and  easy  to  mat     i 

Special   Introductory   Offer  -  a    75c   tube  of  Breck   Cream    Treatment  with        11.00  bottle  of  om 
Three  Breck   Shampoos  -for  dry,   oily,   or   normal  hair.     A    $1.75  value  for  51.  00  plus  9c  tax. 
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Young  Home-Builders 


IK  NANCY  CRAWFORD 


"The  biggest  tfirill  in  having  a  new  home  of  our  own,"  said  Anita 

and  Jack  McCloskey,  "is  Hatching  our  bulging  scrapbook  of  decorating 

and  furnishing  ideas  come  to  life  right  before  our  eyes.r- 


HAROLD    FOWLER 


Old  ice-cream-parlor  chairs  were  purchaser! 
from  secondhand  store  for  $12.50  each. 
Foam-rubber  cushions  were  $4.00  each. 
Table  base  cost  §15.00.  McCloskeys  had 
12    plywood  taliletof)  made  to  fit  the  base. 


Anita  paints  white  tassels  and 
fringe  as  the  finishing  touch  on  the 
"rug."  McCloskeyspurchased three 
quarts  of  paint — one  each  of 
white,  black  and  crimson,  at  $2.25 
per  quart  —  laid  plenty  left  over. 

8  x  6  3  section  of  wall  by  the 
stairway  was  covered  with  perfo- 
rated board,  perfect  for  hanging 
pictures    without    chipping  plaster. 


wmfr 


Our  new  dinette 

"The  wall-to-wall  carpeting  in  our  living 
room  stops  at  the  entrance  to  the  dinette — 
and  so  did  our  budget,"  said  Anita  McCloskey. 
"That's  when  my  artistic  husband  got  the 
idea  of  painting  a  rug  on  the  floor."  The 
McCloskeys  decided  on  a  charming  design 
in  shocking  pink,  keyed  to  the  pretty,  airy 
room,  with  its  shuttered  windows  and  spick- 
and-span  white-brick  wallpaper.  First  step 
was  to  draw  a  perfect  6'  circle  in  the  center 
of  the  8x8  room  (they  measured  the 
exact  center  of  the  room,  described  the 
circle  with  a  piece  of  crayon  tied  to  a  three- 
foot  piece  of  string).  They  selected  a  tough, 
new  floor  paint  that  is  resistant  to  practi- 
cally any  amount  of  abrasion;  found  that 
mixing  it  in  equal  parts  of  white  and  deep 
crimson  gave 
them  just  the 
bright  pink  they 
wanted.  They 
painted  first  the 
pink  circle,  then 
coated  the  floor 
around  the  edges 
with  black.  When 
the  floor  was  dry, 
they  added  the 
black  loop  design 
t<>  the  pink  "car- 
pet," the  white 
tasseled  fringe 
to  the  black  floor. 

Standing  lamp  for  living  room 
was  made  /ram  secondhand  brass 
clothes  tree,  painted  black. 
Clamp-on  light  fixtures  cost  $11.00. 

NEW  NOTE  FOR  A  PIANO 

"We  want  the  piano  in  our  new  living 
room  because  we  use  it  a  lot  at  parties," 
said  Anita.  "But  how  can  we  make  its  con- 
ventional lines  blend  in  with  the  modern 
decor  of  the  new  house?"  Painting  the  pi- 
ano, bench  and  all,  the  same  soft  gray-blue 
as  the  walls  was  the  answer.  Behind  the  pi- 
ano, painted  the  same  blue,  went  sheets  of 
perforated  pegboard;  the  McCloskeys  vary 
the  arrangement  every  few  weeks  by  putting 
up  different,  interesting-looking  prints,  some 
of  Jack  McCloskey's  own  paintings,  or 
pieces  of  driftwood  collected  on  the  beach. 
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SOFAS   I'KDM    FLUSH    IMMHIS  |j,...     I    |1,;M|    .,  .  ,..,|i,    i  ,, 

|m  s,   i   mink  ur  icalh    have  enough!      I  wn 

"\\  e'd  lik.-  our  sofas  comfortable  enough  kapok  mattresses.  U"  iliick,  were  chosen  in 
to  sleep  an  unexpected  guest,"  said  \nita  rest  on  the  Hush  doors  (he  one  on  the  Iefl 
and  Jack,  "and  not  too  high  off  the  Hour  stops  18"  short  of  tin-  end  ol  the  base  n 
good  lor  sprawling."  The  solas  in  the  rcsis  on,  thus  forming  another  hand; 
McCloskeys'  new  living  room  (also  shown  table.  Cost  of  the  two  mall  resses  was  S  10.00. 
on  Page  158)  arc  set  at  right  angles  to  each  Anita  and  Jack  ordered  mallresses  an. I  hoi- 
other,  with  a  handy  end  table  lor  magazines  sters  lor  the  hack  covered  in  a  bri»hl  red. 
and  lamp  squaring  off  in  the  corner.  Two  heav)  cotton  material  instead  ol  the  usual 
hollow-core,  or  honeycomb,  lurch  Hush  striped  licking,  at  no  extra  cost.  1'he  stand- 
doors,  28     wide  and  6  8     long,  were  selected  in  red  cotton  licking  is  brighl  and  attractive 


as  inexpensive  bases  lor 
the  solas,  (lost  lor  the 
two:  $22.93.  Not  an  inch 
of  space  was  wasted. 
Anita  and  Jack  utilized 
the  space  underneath  the 
solas  lor  large  storage 
drawers  lor  extra  blankets, 
quilts  and  toys.  Two  large 
drawers  were  built  into  the 
frame  under  each  (lush 
door,  measuring  3  across 
the  front,  9"  high  and  26" 
deep — four  drawers  in  all. 
"There  isn't  such  a  thing 
as  too  much  storage 
space,"  says  Anita,  "but 
for   the   first   time  in  our 


when  tin'  regular  turquoise 
cotton  covers  are  zipped 
oil  for  cleaning. 

Itookli  \(  K 

Recognize  this?  Once 
upon  a  timeadelicalessen's 
grocer  y-displa)  stand, 
\nila  and  Jack  spotted  il 
in  the  corner  oi  a  | u 1 1 k 
shop,  purchased  il  for 
$2.00.  \\  hen  the)  got  il 
home,  the)  removed  the 
tin  plaque  from  the  top. 
gave  it  a  careful  coat  ol 
black  enamel,  and  presto. 
Bookstand  got  its  start  in  a  grocery  a  sturdy,  well-designed 
store,   am   hold  up  t<>  50  honks.        hook  and    magazine   rack. 


Wall  storage  unit  for  living  room  includes  bookcases,  and  built-in  desk  at  far  right   stretches  11'  across 
wall  under  windows.  It  has  a  light  natural  finish  to  match  (lush-door  sofas  at  other  end  of  mom. 
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you'll    need:   a   good    -inn!    hammer,   t < <   pound   ih<- 
lectli  together. 

hi' I  you  know  thai  you  ran  i  ■  I  *  -  your  own  bathroom 
or  kitchen  walls  with  colored  pla-tii  1 1  !■  --  |.r  >■--••' I  on  in 
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I hese   da \ 
papering    i- 
cinch  for  the  ama- 
leur!     One     i  \  pe 
comes   in    packages 
ut     pretrimmed     [ierf.  itching     II"    squares, 

with  delightful,  colorlul  designs.  V^pl\  it  a  square 
at  a  time,  and  take  time  out  whenever  \"ii  like. 
Feed  the  baby,  pul  a  cake  in  the  oven,  go  back  to 
your  papering.    Il   paper  should  become  stained  or 

damaged.  \ -an  replace  a  square  or  two  without 

re. I.  nut;  w  hole  wall. 

Did    you    know    you    can    buy    low   plastic   picket 
fencing     less  than  S5.00  t..r  a  set  of  ten   16"  sec- 
lions?  Just  >ti.k  them  down  into  the  ground 
.an  pull  them  up  ..r  add  a  new  set  ..!  sections  am 
time. 

Did  you  know  that  for  S7.00  you  can  buy  a  set  of 
tour  folding  30"  table  legs,  and  build  vour  own 
folding  tables?  Ml  you 
need  is  a  -crew  driver. 
Make  w.iir  own  folding 
ping-pong  table,  for  in- 
-i.im.i-.  using  a  9'x5'  piece 
nl  plywood  for  the  top. 
The  legs  hoi. I  weight  up  to 
km i  pounds. 

Another  wallpaper  idea: 
^  mi  can  buy  it  in  mam 
prett)  designs  with  the 
paste  already  on  the  Lack. 
Justdampen  (thoroughly ). 
an.)  smooth  out  onto  wall. 

The  shirred  cafe  curtains  in  the  MeCloskevs'  living 
room  wen-  made  in  a  jiffy  with  a  simple  devi. 
tape  with  the  shirring  string  already  inside.  Ju-i  sew 
the  tape  to  the  material,  pull  the  -trini!.  ami  vour 
shirring  i-  completed. 
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LADIES'    HOME   JOURNAL 
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/rffrghtebi/ ffcef£-- 

/  Cooks  btf  ite&\£. . 

/  buzzes  to  oaf/  ifou  b&ckl 


This  New  Freedom  Gas  Kitchen*  features  a  TAPPAN  automatic  Gas  range,  built  to  "CP"  standards,  and  the  amazing  SERVEL  Gas  refrigerator.  See  them  at  your  Gas  company  or  Gas  appliance  dealer's. 


True,  your  new  Gas  range  won't  salt  the  roast. 
But  from  timer  to  oven  clock  control,  from 
automatic  lighting  to  perfect  temperature  con- 
trol, it  couldn't  be  more  automatic!  Best  of  all, 
you  cook  with  the  most  dependable,  the  most 


flexible,  the  most  easily  controlled  fuel  in  the 
world!  It  simmers  so  gently,  bakes  so  evenly, 
broils  so  wonderfully,  you  almost  can't  have  a 
cooking  failure.  Yet  these  modern  automatic  Gas 
ranges  cost  less  to  buy,  less  to  install  and  use! 


Such  ei/en  baking 


Smoke/ess  broiffng..    Uigh  heaf\ hw  fieaf 
Flame-te&ecf  flauorf    Antf  heaf  rnsfanlfy 

GAS... THE  MODERN  FUEL  FOR  AUTOMATIC  COOKI  NG  . . .  REFRIGERA- 
TION... WATER-HEATING...  HOUSE-HEATING...  AIR-CONDITIONING... 
CLOTHES-DRYING. ..INCINERATION.  AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 
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HOW    YOUNG   AMERICA   LIVES 

CONlli 


jcially  "  pinned  "  the  following    [anuary. 

5vei  \ thing  ab thai  nighl  was  wondei 

,"  says  Niia.  "We'd  been  oul  on  ;i  date 
I  came  back  to  sil  in  fronl  ol  the  fire  al 
i.' ,  fral  house.  When  he  asked  me  i«>  wear 

pin  he  said.  '  You  know  what  lliis  means, 

i'i  you?' and  when  1  just  nodded  he  said, 
fell,  1  love  you,  Nila.  even  if  yon  don'l  love 
.'The  sweel  guy  didn't  realize  I  wassoex- 
•d  I  couldn't  even  talk."  Though  they  had 
jided  io  be  economical,  Jack    surprised 

la   wilh   ;i   diamond   engagement    line,   on 

leniine's  Day;  the  same  afternoon  he  look 
i  iding  lot  the  first  lime  in  his  new  car. 
$Oth  selsol  parents  wauled  a  year's  wait 

ore  marriage,  especially  Nita's  parents, 
ii,  she  says,  " just  weren't  ready  for  their 
le  girl  to  marry  anyone."  lim  Nita  and 
k  were  linn.  The  wedding  dale  was  set  foi 

gust  fourteenth,  with  plans  for  a  nuptial 
iss,  three  brides- 
ids,  a  reception 
i  nearby  country 
h  and  a  week's 
tor  trip  to  Cape 
d. 

'That  wedding 
mini;  was  like 
lething  out  of 
Keystone  cops," 
ghs  Nila.  "The 
iesmaids  dressed 
ny  house  and  my 
tier  was  supposed 
drive  us  to  the 
ireh.  I  went  back 
itairs  for  some- 
ig  at  the  last 
mte  and  they  got 
>the  car  to  drive 

without  me. 
:re  was  1  in  my 
ite  dress  and  veil, 
ling  out  the  bed- 
ni  window  shout- 
,  'Hey,  daddy, 
t  for  me!'" 
t  was  on  their 
Iding  trip  that 
McCloskeyshad 
ir  first  argument. 
re  had  taken  a 
in  for  a  week," 
1  Nita.  "It  had 
wo-burner   coal 

re  and  even  though  I'd  never  been  in  the 
:hen  in  my  life  except  to  get  a  drink  of 
ter.  I  planned  to  do  all  the  cooking.  All 
k  knew  about  cooking  was  how  to  open 

package  to  get  at  the  cold  cereal.  We 
it  shopping  together  at  the  supermarket 
1  Jack  wanted  to  include  applesauce  as  a 
etable.  I  guess  that's  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
jought  it  should  be  eaten  for  breakfast  or 
a  dessert.  We  argued  till  I  cried  and 
md  up  thinking,  '  What  kind  of  a  monster 
■e  I  married?'  But  I  was  ready  to  make 
ry  concession  so  we  had  steak  that  night  — 
I  applesauce  as  a  vegetable.  It  was  all 
neymoon  nerves.'  I  know,  and  even  at 
time  I  knew  I  was  being  silly." 

nce  the  "applesauce  incident,"  however, 
McCloskey  household  has  run  with  ex- 
tive  smoothness.  For  the  first  year  of  mar- 
ie Nita  continued  her  $35-a-week  job 
:hing  English  at  a  Catholic  girls'  school 
i  was  a  scholarship  student  graduated 
n  Immaculata  College,  just  outside  Phila- 
Dhia,  at  twenty),  while  Jack  coached  and 
ght  at  nearby  Germantown  Academy, 
dying  for  his  master's  degree  at  night. 
Wen  with  over  $5000  in  the  bank,  the  Mc- 
skeys  agreed  to  furnish  their  first  apart- 
it  with  economy— and  ingenuity — and 
ry  piece  of  furniture  they  now  own,  except 
ly  equipment  and  the  TV  set,  was  bought 
1  paid  for  before  their  wedding  day.  Two 
;e  Japanese  figurines  were  purchased  at  a 
tiway  gift  stand  on  a  Sunday-afternoon 
e.  A  bedroom  set  was  bought  unpainted 
I  waxed  into  a  fine  finish  on  spare  eve- 
gs,  as  was  a  large  desk,  now  padded  and 
itz-draped  into  a  stand  for  dressing  the 


NEXT  MONTH 

II  ant  your  job  Ihh  I.  .'"  the 
Chicago  restaurant  manager  asked 
Carolyn  Bauer. 

She  wanted  it.  Itiil  when  she  and 
Chuck  figured  •  >n I  how  much  -he'd 
earn,  then  (lie  minimum  she'd 
.spend  on  a  nurse  for  hah)  Linda, 
new  working  clothes,  stockings, 
carfare — she'd  he  $10.35  in  the  red 
every  week,  and  lose  8538  a  year 
working  lull  lime.  1 1  ere-  the  every- 
da)  riddle  Young  \lr>.  \merica 
faces  when  she  plan-  to  help  her 
husband  earn  and  save,  and  dis- 
covers with  a  shock: 

"I  CAN'T  AFFORD 
TO  WORK" 

BY  JAN   WEYL 

HOW    M>l  NG    VMERICA    I  l\  KS 
in  the  <  telohcr  Joi  It  \  U. 


infant    Mi  t  Io  I.,  ■,     Nil 
kit"  hi  n  md  the  h\  drajx  i 

loi  the  bedroom,  a  ,  well  ;i 

scan     The  living  loon 

si  nail  in    was  h 

ond"  loi  s::,'    Nita  1 1  an  ;i 

"seconds,"  manufactured 

Haws  that  can  cut   the  price    m  half,  and 

found   bargains  foi    most    ol   the  ho 

towels  and  olhei    |jni  ..,, -||   ,-,., 

children's  clothi 

IllElR   last    apartmenl    v.  room, 

second  floor  wall  prawlinu 

development    outside    (  ollii  Nita'-, 

front  windows  looked  out  at  identic  al 
bors  and  her  back  windows  overlooked  the 
clotheslines,  flapping  with  v. 
dav.  and  some  raw,  flat  New   |i  i 

side     I  lie   Mi  l 
keys  found  il, 
a-month  apai 

it  and  de- 
cided on  it  because 
it    was  mar    lack's 

■Vi 

Nila  could  Ii 
hei  kitchen  window 
to  watch  two-and-a- 
hall-veai  old    Mike 
at   play  with 
loddlei  •-  in  i 
miinitv   plaj 
When   the) 
there    from    Phila- 
delphia and  Jack's 
last    job,    the    Mc- 
c  loskej  3    rented   a 
truck    lor  S7.   Nita 
wrapped  t  he  lamps 
and     china     and 
helped    wit  h    t  he 
lighti  r     furnit  ure 
while    Jack    moved 
the    rest,    including 
the  heavy  TV  set. 
by  himself. 

At  lack's  request, 
his  teaching  salary 
ispaidby  the  month 
over  a  t  welve- 
month  period, 
rather  than  divided 
into  time  school- 
year  payments.  The  McCloskeys  try  to  live 
on  this  $3800,  saving  most  of  Jack's  other 
earnings.  Once  a  month,  with  Nita  doing  the 
secretarial  work,  a  little  over  $300  is  put  into 
worn  envelopes  marked  "House."  "Food," 
"Recreation,"  and  soon  from  which  all  hills 
are  then  paid.  And  for  the  $20  hill  set  aside 
for  him  each  month  lor  haircuts,  school 
lunches  and  other  small  expenses.  Jack  in- 
variably says  to  his  wife,  "Well,  thanks, 
sport !" 

The  family  clothes  spending  rarely  comes 
to  more  than  $10  a  month  for  all  four  per- 
sons. "I  know  that  sounds  as  if  we're  poor 
waifs,"  said  Nita.  "but  since  Jack  and  I  are 
both  only  children,  the  boys  are  only  -rand- 
children  and  we're  snowed  under  with  cloth- 
ing gifts.  I  buy  them  underwear  and  sleep- 
ers, and  those  are  usually  seconds.  And  with 
our  plans  for  a  big  family.  I'm  not  one  to 
throw  baby  clothes  away'" 

Nita  was  taught  to  sew  by  her  mother 
the  summer  she  was  thirteen,  and  Mrs. 
Morales  recently  bought  her  daughter  a  new- 
sewing  machine,  "so  I'd  stop  borrowing  hers. 
I  guess!"  Now  she  makes  about  three  quar- 
ters of  her  own  clothes,  as  well  as  mending 
and  remaking  things  lor  the  children.  Last 
Easter  both  Mike  and  eight-month-old  Steve 
had  home-knit  white  sweaters  and  navy 
cordurov  pants;  Mike's  Sunday-best  ward- 
robe has  two  pairs  of  tweed  shorts  madi 
two  old  tweed  skirts  of  his  mother's;  and  all 
worn,  full-sized  sheets  end  up  in  the  nursery 
as  crib-sized  sheets  and  pillowcases.  For  her- 
self. Nita  sews  everything  from  the  checked 
slacks  and  blouses  she  wears  for  housework 
to  two  new  elegant  party  dresses,  one  black 
and  one  bright  green,  both  in  washable  cot- 
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NO   TRAYS   TO   Flit  NO   TRAYS   TO   SPILL  NO  TRAYS  TO  EMPTY  OR   FORGET  TO   FILL 


This  amazing  Servel  Gas  refrigerator  docs  everything  but  drop  the  ice  in  your 

drink.  It  supplies  its  own  water.  It  makes  perfect  Ice  Circles  that  never  stick 
together.  It  puts  them  in  a  basket  And  it  stops  doing  all  this  when  the  basket  is  full, 
starts  up  again  as  the  basket  is  emptied  That  alone  is  enough  lor  dancing  in  the 
kitchen,  but  with  a  Gas  refrigerator  you  also  get  completely  silent,  completely 
dependable  operation— no  moving  parts  in  the  freezing  system  to  wear  out— and 
the  longest  warranty  in  the  business  ...  it)  full  years. 


gii/os  Lfou  such 
sifenf,  [oi/i/-cosf 
refrigeration 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 
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most  make-ups  shout    IVlctQc  UP  • 

Magtc  Touch  whisper "Natural  Beauty 


ff 


Your  Magic  Touch  ('ream  Make-up  is  so  subtle,  so  unobtrusive 
that  your  new,  wondrously  beautiful  complexion  looks  like 
your  ver)  own.  Makes  you  appear  a  person  with  lovely,  natural 
coloring  and  smooth,  flawless,  line-textured  skin.  Hides  every 
little  imperfection  —  with  never  a  hint  of  that  "made  up"  look. 

j[     So  easy  to  put  on- 
Such  magic  blending ! 

Rub  your  fingertips  lightly  over  cream)  Magic  Toueh. 
Then  with  gentle  strokes,  smooth  it  on  face  and  throat. 
beginning  with  forehead.  Replenish  the  cream  on  finger- 
tips as  needed.  No  clumsy  sponge  or  puff,  no  liquid  to  drip 
or  bottle  to  leak,  no  powder  to  spill. 


3. 


0     So  soft  on  your  skin — 

So  pleasant  to  use  ! 

Blends  like  magic,  without  streaking.  (Smoothing  with 
fingertips  gives  perfect  color-depth  control — longer  smoothing 
lessens  color.)  Your  skin  will  feel  so  velvety  soft — look  so 
naturally  youthful,  fresh  and  clear.  Magic  Touch  is  new. 
(Don't  contuse  with  any  other  cream  or  stick-type  make-up.) 


Flawless  beauty — 

Natural-looking  loveliness ! 


Look  in  your  mirror!    Your  complexion  is  flawless,  allur- 
ing.  For  a   dewy,   fresh   look,   use  Magic  Touch   without 
powder.     Powder  over  lightly  for  a  long-lasting,  smooth 
mat-finish.  (MagicTouch  isneveroily  or 
greasy  looking — even  without  powder.) 


41(  and  $1.UU 


6  magic  shades  ^^^  M 

*  (j     .  .  .  by  CAMP  ANA 


ton  satin.  Each  summer  she  designs  herself  a 
couple  of  two-piece  bathing  suits  out  of  old 
cotton  dresses,  fashioned  over  strapless  bras 
and  nylon  panties,  bought  for  $1.89  a  set. 

"I  just  never  throw  anything  away,"  she 
laughed.  "In  fact,  it  finally  took  the  poor 
South  Koreans  to  get  a  box  of  old  clothes  out 
of  me,  and  then  I  only  sent  them  the  warm 
things  we  had  around  the  house." 

As  the  only  child  of  well-to-do  parents 
(Nita's  father,  Puerto  Rican  born  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
now  vice-president  of  one  of  Philadelphia's 
large  department  stores),  Nita  got  little 
home  training  for  her  present  rigorous  house- 
keeping job.  "I'm  the  only  chick,"  she  said, 
with  marked  poignancy,  "and  it's  very  im- 
portant to  my  parents  what  I  make  of  my 
life.  Sometimes  I  think  my  poor  mother 
thinks  I'm  worked  to  death  without  a  maid 
or  any  help.  And  I  know  she's  concerned  be- 
cause we  want  so  many  children.  To  her, 
two's  a  litter  and  any  more  is  a  regular 
orphanage. 

"My  parents  gave  me  one  thing  I'd  like 
to  give  my  children,"  she  added.  "I  always 
had  a  peaceful  home  with  no  tensions  and  I 
think  every  child  has  a  right  to  that  peace  of 
mind." 

With  Jack,  Nita  keeps  this  same  deter- 
mined peace.  Once  she  decided  abruptly — 
and  for  them  both — that  they  would  stop 
playing  bridge  altogether.  "Jack  is  very 
competitive  and  if  he  and  I  lost  he  would 
insist  that  everyone  keep  playing  until  we 
evened  up  our  score,  even  if  it  was  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  One  night  we  were 
playing  with  the  neighbors  and  he  kept  argu- 
ing with  me  because  we  were  losing.  I  just 
stood  up  and  said,  'This  can't  be  fun  for  any- 
one. Let's  watch  television.'"  After  nearly  a 
year,  and  Jack's  promise  to  watch  his  temper, 
the  McCloskeys  are  again  available  for 
bridge  evenings.  "The  biggest  thing  we've 
argued  about  lately,"  said  Nita.  "is  whether 
or  not  Jack  could  wash  his  gym  shoes  in  the 
same  wash  machine  I  use  for  Steve's  diapers. 
He's  so  quiet  about  it  I  wouldn't  be  surprised 
if  he  went  ahead  and  did  it  some  night  when 
I  was  out !" 

Until  Nita  was  married,  her  mother  al- 
ways made  breakfast  and  laid  out  her 
daughter's  clothes  for  the  day.  Nita  now 
sparks  her  own  household  by  getting  up  to 
feed  both  children  before  Jack  is  out  of  bed 
at  7:30.  After  coffee  comes  the  washing.  Nita 
puts  in  two  or  three  loads  of  clothes  every 
weekday,  including  string  rugs  and  diapers. 
The  new  washer  standing  in  the  kitchen  is 
just  as  old  as  the  newest  baby.  "I'm  always 
slow  about  having  babies,  and  when  Jack 
took  me  to  the  hospital  to  have  Stevie  he 
said,  'Have  him  by  midnight  and  I'll  get  you 
that  new  washer  before  you  get  home.' 
Stevie  and  the  washer  made  the  deadline!" 

Nita  starts  her  day  of  housework  looking 
like  a  high-school  cheerleader  going  out  for 
practice.  Blue  jeans  or  checked  slacks  and  a 
bright  shirt,  moccasins  and  white  wool  socks 
are  standard  uniform.  Though  she  wears  only 
lipstick  during  the  day,  her  light  blond  hair 
is  always  crisp  and  neat.  Even  the  short, 
belted  navy-blue  coat  she  wears  for  hanging 
out  clothes  in  cold  weather  looks  like  a  hang- 
over from  a  high-school  wardrobe. 

"About  housework  itself  I  have  only  one 
theory,"  she  says  firmly.  "Any  moron  can  do 
it— so  get  it  over  with.  I  don't  mind  washing, 
ironing  and  cooking,  but  I  hate  to  scrub. 
When  I  feel  real  rebellious  about  housework 
I  sit  down  and  read  magazine  stories  for  a 
few  hours  or  call  up  a  girl  friend  and  talk  it 
out." 

On  a  schedule  that  might  be  branded 
slavery  by  someone  paid  in  cash  alone,  Nita 
breaks  her  days  with  real  and  psychic  boosts. 
"I  don't  like  to  discourage  myself,"  she 
laughs,  "so  I  don't  set  my  work  standards 
too  high.  Every  Sunday  I  decide  on  one  big 
thing  to  get  done  that  week — wash  every 
window  in  the  house,  clean  out  the  mending 
bag  or  finish  the  '  hard '  ironing  in  the  bottom 
of  the  basket.  Each  day  I  use  whatever  time 
I  can  spare— at  the  end  of  the  week  I  can  see 
what  I've  done." 

Similarly  Nita  uses  "timesavers"  with  the 
children.  Both  nap  each  afternoon  in  their 


HANDSOME 

COMPLEMENT. 

TO  YOUR 

BEAUTIFULLY 

TAILORED 

COSTUME 


.  .  .  distinctively 
Meeker.  Note  the 
hand  lacing,  the  hand 
tooled  designs. 
Genuine  brown  steer- 
hide  or  smooth 
saddle-finished 
leather.  Adjustable 
shoulder  strap. 
Various  prices  at 
Retail  Stores. 


THE  MEEKER  COMPANY,  JOPLIN,  MO. 
NEW  YORK:  347  FIFTH  AVENUE 


Mlus.  changed  tre  h  each  cla> .  I.iiilc 
;n  in  Ins  In.  h  chair  with  ;i  clean 
v;ish<  I'lih  always  al  hand  foi  qui<  I 
is  before  Lhe  cereal  and  toasl  ci  Limb 
tered  through  the  house;  and  when 
on  formula,  Ins  molhei  cleared  out 
lh  ii  sterilized  Lwelve  bottles  instead 
isnal  six,  and  mad<  a  two  day  supph 

Mike  is  now  al  the  demanding 

wiili  me,  mommj  "  stage  so  Nila 
Ki  work  completely  for  him  three 
.Ii-  Foi  fifteen  minutes  after  break 
lit  Ins  nap  and  before  bedtime,  she 
vn  or  the  floor  to  plaj  with  01  read  to 
Ii  I  jusl  |  et  him  started  lie  sinus  i,» 
'in  si  ill  plaj  mi.  with  him  for  hi  mi 

iadl  Mike  to  tidy  up  Ins  toys,  both 

played  the  "sleepy-toj  game"  wiili 
Beveral  evenings  before  bedtime.  Now 
[i  boj  puis  lus  "sleepy  "  playthings 
ri  the  nursery  by  himself.  Mike's 
i  toj  .nid  companion  is  an  old  yellow 
inkel  which 
l "]  toopey," 
alk  for  ei- 
droopy"  or 
y."  When 
found  she 
I    keep    the 

clean,  she 
lo  four  parts 
W  there  arc 
s  enough 
cys."  two 
i  clean,  one 

wash  and 
eked  under 
arm.  "  Doc- 
ck  says  he's 
ryingaround 
lhe  family." 
lains  with  a 
'  In  a  primi- 
iety  we'd  ;ill 
ping  in  one 
I  and  Mike 
lesome." 
day  morn- 
est  time  for 
iole  house- 
id  both  par- 
lally  stay  in 
noon,  letting 
ldren  crawl 
in  their  pa- 
mdaltemat- 
h  chores  as 

the    little 

bringing  a 

coffee   and 

juice  tor  two  to  bed.  Each  weekday 
m  Nita  naps  with  her  children  for 
ir  and  promptly  at  lour  o'clock  she 
;,  changes  clothes  and  puis  on  make- 
Jack's  home-coming.  "I  need  that 
he  says.  "I'd  be  a  bear  at  night  if  I 
leep  an  hour  during  the  day." 

is  it  is,  the  McCloskey  schedule  is 
enough  to  bend  frequently  for  pleas- 
i  plans  that  might  seem  impossible  to 
ith  both  the  budget  and  the  babies. 
:ars  ago  the  couple  took  $300  from 
lyings  and  Hew  to  Bermuda  for  six 
Christmastime,  leaving  young  Mike 
s  paternal  grandparents.  "We  knew 
J  be  the  last  time  in  his  life  he'd  be 
ng  to  know  it  was  Christmas."  Last 
zy  played  host  to  both  sets  of  grand- 

for  Christmas  Eve  and  Day,  with 
id  Nita  sleeping  on  a  borrowed  mal- 
ider  the  Christmas  tree. 

to  food  and  house  payments,  the 
angle  item  on  the  McCloskey  budgel 
ys  fees  for  baby-sitters.  Nita  rarely 
i  home  game  when  Jack's  high-school 
playing,  and  she  usually  doubles  up 
her  players'  wives  to  drive  to  a  near- 
ro  game.  About  once  a  month  friends 
iaturday-night  "put  party."  to  which 
est  brings  a  contribution,  from  drinks 
wiches.  and  "puts"  it  on  the  hostess' 
'or  these  andjthe  basketball  evenings, 
nool  girls  in  the  neighborhood  are 
i  sitters  at  35  cents  to  50  cents  an  hour. 

basketball  season  the  baby-sitter 
iy  run  as  high  as  S7  or  S8  a  week,  but 
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HOW 

THE    McCLOSKEYS 

SPEND   THEIR    MONEY 

EACH    MONTH 

In  l'»:,2.  |;i.  I,  earned  S.'MHMI  ■ ....  I . - 
iiifj,  8150(1  IVoiii  pro  I...-U,  il.  ,11 
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penses i r  mil    of   liis    1 1. ii  liini; 

salary.  |-.\|ia  expenses  ( in,  liiilinv 
vacations,  malciiiil  \  cost,  insur- 
UI1CC  «>ii  hasehall  machines,  in- 
riiiiii  lax.  anil  so  on)  conii'  mil 
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looil  (includes  I'reczcr 
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Jack    i-    ■ 

and  dead  s(  i  on  w  in- 

which    linn 
games,    lhe   crowds 
.in      always    eilhei 
violent  1\  pro  oi  con 

Mc'C  Ii  isl.r\ 

cialh   since  In    was 
picker]      lhe 
valuable   plaj  i  i 
i  In    Kast  i  rn  Leai  tie 

u       \i    oni 
game,    where    Jack 
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fr<  'in  i  In  k  ical  root- 
ers, a  fan  bawled. 
"  I  know  wh; 

so      s|ii\\  .      Met  1<  is- 

key     I    saw    you   kisi    night   drunk   on   the 
tavern  floor  " 

Said  Nita,  "1    listened   awhile  and    llien 
got  so  angry   I   turned  and  shouted,    lie's 
my  husband  and  I  know  ver\  well  wl 
was  last  night  !'  " 

Jack's  need  for  hard  work  (plus  a 
interest   in  a  healthy  bank    account  i    pro- 
duced a   venture  two  summers  ago   which 
may  someday  pay  off  mure  per  yeai  than  his 
ball   playing  and   leaching  combined     The 
McCloskeys  went   deep  into  their  savings, 
using  in  pari  funds  thai  dated  back  lo  Jack's 
college  bank  account    Koi   si ,.  ,i  i  each,  they 
bough!  two  baseball-pilching  machines,  the 
type  used  for  batting  practice  in  I  In 
leagues,  and  set  them  up  in  a  lol  pun 
for  $1200  near  a  populai   la  reslau- 

rant    jusl  outside  ( )cean  e  ily.  New    lei  se\ 
Nearby  lhe\  rented  a  lin\  i 
for  the  season  for  i hemseh i  - 

Working  alone.  Jack  levek  .1 
rigged  up  heavy  wire  backstops  and.  alter 
one  day's  instruction  from  a  lici  nsed 
cian,  finished  installing  lloodhghts  ani 
lights  which  passed  the  careful  cxamii 
of  a  slate  inspector.  Now,  foi  "■•  ■ 
tomers  swing  at  fifteen  sponge-rubber  balls 
pitched  ai  them  from  the  machines  al  sixty 
miles  an  hour.  Jack  hired  two  teen-a 
"fielding  staff"  and  handled  the  machines 
and  lhe  custonK  rs  himself,  sonu  timi 
ing  upas  late  as  2:30  in  the  morning  to  catch 
the  last  restaurant  straggler  who  mighl  show 
interest   in  his  new  sign:  Pilch-O-Mat     15 
balls     25c.  It  took  two  months  of  work  to 
level  the  field  and  set  up  cquipmi  ni .  but  the 
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Instantly  — Fresh  (ream   Deodorant 

I  onus  an  invisible  shield  to  protect 

\  on  and  your  clothes 

Wonderful  news!  (ienlle  new  Fresh 
Willi  inoisiiire-sliielil."  w  lieu  used 
dailv.  ends  the  problem  ol  perspiration 
moisture  w  lii(  Ii  stains  fabi  11  s  and  1 
unpleasant  otloi  !  ^  es.  von 
pr<  'let  ted  w  lien  \<>u  use  new  Fresh 
(  ream  Dei  idorant. 

Foi  the  new  Fresh  formula  is  far 
super  101  in  anti-perspirant  a<  lion:  acts 
iustantl)  like  an  invisible  shield,  keeps 


■in  1  'lh  mil irg.     votir  clothes  v//. . 

Scientists  ha\<  proved  that  <£en tie  new 
Fresh  has  up  to  1S()%  vnala  astrin- 
gent action  than  other  leading  (.ream 
deodorants  .  .  .  and  11  is  tin-  astringent 
action  ih.it  keeps  underarms  clrv. 

Tn    creamy-soft  new   Fresh  toda\, 

1 1  v  1 1 . 

Fresh  Deodorant  Hath  Soap  — 11  times 
surei    1I1. in  orduiarx    soap; 
removes  up  to  9596  ol  1 
causing  bacteria.  Use  dailv. 


/l/eto  V^^,  6eqbdtiou  M)ve&£  -^^ve^uxM 
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100!  SAVERS 


. . .  the  shoes  that  make 
comfort  f a  sli  ioitahle 

Designed  to  wear  with  everything 

that's  new  .  .  .  Foot  Savers  are 

beautiful  proof  that  fashionable 

shoes  can  be  comfortable,  too! 

Shaped  over  the  famous  Shortback® 

Last  to  hug  your  heel  snugly, 

yet  never  crowd  your  toes, 

Fool  Savers  fit  so  perfectly,  you'll 

forget  you're  wearing  them  .  .  . 

except  for  the  compliments! 

see  (he  Fall  collections  soon. 


ii  Saver's  Shortback'   Last 

prevents  looseness  ;ii  heel 

without  pinching  toee. 


For  Fall  style  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  Foot  Saver  dealer,  write: 
The  Julian  &  Kokenge  Co.,  266  South  Front  Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio 


concession  took  in  $800  in  the  month  of 
August,  its  first  thirty-one  days  in  business. 

The  smoothness  of  the  McCloskey  rela- 
tionship is  more  than  lucky  or  accidental.  In 
commenting  on  his  wartime  experiences, 
when  he  served  as  skipper  of  an  LCT  in 
the  Okinawa  invasion  at  just  nineteen.  Jack 
said  casually,  "  I  think  a  fellow  at  nineteen  is 
old  enough  to  do  almost  anything,  if  it's  put 
to  him  right."  With  the  same  easy  confi- 
dence, he  has  shouldered  completely  his  re- 
sponsibilities in  marriage.  Since  both  he  and 
his  wife  want  at  least  six  children  and  already 
enjoy  the  two  they  have,  the  work  and  ex- 
pense involved  seem  part  of  an  agreed-upon 
plan.  Jack's  first  question  when  he  comes  in 
the  door  at  night  is  "  Where  are  the  troops? " 
and  for  Nita,  besides  his  daily  good  will,  he 
frequently  adds  the  ultimate  in  flattery  by 
bringing  home  a  new  sweater  or  dress  with 
the  comment,  "I  thought  this  would  look 
wonderful  on  you." 

His  wife,  who  has  always  a  quality  of  wist- 
fulness  about  her.  explains  her  adjustment 
simply:  "  I  was  one  girl  who  really  wanted  to 
get  married.  Since  I  was  an  only  child  I  think 
I  was  always  a  little  lonesome,  and  now  Jack 
and  I  can  have  fun  just  talking  together  or 
dancing  around  here  at  night  in  our  pajamas 
if  we  feel  like  it.  And  I  feel  strongly  about 
children.  I  never  held  a  baby  in  my  arms  till 
I  had  Mike,  but  I  feel  a  moral  obligation  to 
stay  home  and  help  them  grow  up." 

So  interested  are  the  McCloskeys  in  rais- 
ing a  big  family  that  about  two  years  ago, 
when  their  first  son  was  just  fifteen  months 
old,  Nita  began  to  worry  because  she  had 
not  become  pregnant  again.  "We  began 
keeping  temperature  charts,  saying  extra 
prayers,  and  I  finally  made  a  promise  to  God 
that  I'd  give  up  all  desserts  lor  a  year  if  I 
could  only  become  pregnant.  Then  I  got  so 
wrapped  up  in  Christmas  shopping  and 
everything  that  I  must  have  relaxed — and 
there's  Steve!" 

Both  McCloskeys  are  strong  Catholics, 
and  Nita  especially  is  quick  to  "give  up 
things"  as  a  form  of  prayer.  Once  she  gave 
up  candy  for  a  year  to  ask  that  her  mother 
recover  from  a  serious  operation,  and  on  the 
plane  to  Bermuda  she  vowed  to  eat  no  ice 
cream  for  a  year  if  they  could  both  return 
safely  to  young  Mike.  "The  two  things  over- 
lapped," she  laughs  now,  "and  it  was  won- 
derful. My  weight  went  down  to  117." 
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Nighttime  prayers  are  a  routine  with  t\ 
McCloskeys,  and  they  frequently  pray  f< 
special  things:  "Everyone  fighting  in  tl 
Korean  war,  polio  victims  and  the  parents 
those  little  Siamese  twins  who  were  operatt 
on  in  Illinois— that  was  Jack's  idea."  Th< 
believe  the  will  of  God  shapes  their  lives,  ar 
so  far  the  drives  and  efforts  of  the  McCL 
keys  and  the  plans  of  Divine  Providence  ha 
coincided  with  pleasing  exactness. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  last  fall,  for  i 
stance,  they  put  both  children  in  the  car  ar, 
went  out  for  a  routine  drive  and  son 
"house  shopping"  in  the  Collingswood  an 
For  four  years  they  had  talked  about  tl 
house  they'd  someday  like  to  buy  and  Ja<' 
had  filled  boxes  with  clippings  from  hom 
decoration  articles,  pictures  of  white  brii 
fireplaces,  low  coffee  tables  and  sped  II  m 
couches  built  along  the  walls.  Twice  tin 
had  put  $50  deposits  on  ranch  houses  thi 
thought  they  liked— and  then  changed  thi 
minds.  But  this  afternoon  they  saw  tht 
house,  a  new  home  in  red-and-white  claf" 
board  built  in  an  old  residential  section 
town.  A  window  was  unlocked  and  Ja»  '6" 
climbed  inside  to  look  around.  Then,  1 
phone,  they  got  a  real-estate  salesman  w 
showed  them  through  the  house,  pointi 
out  the  15'  x  17'  living  room  with  pictir 
window,  the  two  good-sized  bedrooms, 
kitchen  complete  with  washing  machine  a 
an  "expansion  attic  "  which  someday  can 
built  up  to  house  at  least  four  more  childrt 
Three  hours  after  they  saw  the  house,  Jal 
made  a  $100  deposit.  At  the  end  of  April  1 
drew  $12800  from  their  joint  bank  account, 
make  the  rest  of  the  down  payment.  ( 
Decoration  Day  after  long  hours  of  packii 
painting  and  sewing,  the  McCloskeys  moV 
intf)  their  new  home. 

At  Collingswood  High,  a  new  group 
long-legged   freshmen  will  be  clamoring  jmi, 
make  McCloskey 's  varsity  team  and  Ja 
himself  will  drive  two  or  three  nights  a  week, 
distant  basketball  games.  Once  again  thi 
will  be  nights  at  home  alone  for  Anita.  E 
someone  must  stay  with  the  children.  A. 
there  are  many  things  to  be  done  in  then 
house — perhaps  curtains  for  the  kitchen,  sW 
age  shelves  for  the  children's  room,  or  evei 
new  chair  to  cover  in  the  main  bedroom.  To 
nights  do  not  seem  too  long.  So  far,  eveiisi 
thing    is    going    exactly    as    they    alwsfhpew 
planned.  E-f 
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most   effective   deodorant   for 

lg   perspiration  —  stopping  odor. 
Ddo-Ro-No  has  new  "Action-Proof" 
a!  Superior  in  every  way! 
sily  for  complete  24  hour  protection. 

?ople  on-the-go  use 
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st  put  two  drops  of  Murine 
each  of  your  tired  eyes 
id  see  how  the  feeling  of 
igueseemstofloataway.       ||jjjj 
entle    Murine  bathes     -^ 
lureyes  in  cool  refresh- 
ent.   Murine  makes 
>ur  eyes  feel  good! 

URINE 

>r  your  eyes 
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HELEN    GOULD    WAS    MY 
MOTHER-IN-LAW 

ll,  "Hi  No,  Ml     Ulan 
■  i  |)li  .i  am  lool  in  ||  i, ■,,,,,,, 

"I  lello,   Mu  li  i    I  .nil      i 
lookin'  bra\\  I  he  noo    Vii  pun  i 

III'     DO  I 

Hirnulil       I 

I  i  oulcl  harcllj  i  ,i  what 

mothci  i < > 1 1 . 1 1 '  .  "  I  lap  u    Mi 

Allan  We'll  gorighl  up  Thanl     i 
\      Hi,      ipikcd    barricade     u 
opened,  I  said,  "Louis!  Whal  did  Mi    Allan 
say?" 

Ill-  said  I  am  looking  line  and  mo 
in  ,-i  dilhei  .iln  .ui  Mu-  imlii  blooi 

As  we  drove  into  the  estate,  I 

"l   immaculately  tailored  lawns  and 
gardens.  After  al  least  a  quart* 
we  wenl  ovei  a  little  cresl  in  tin 
there,  in  the  full  Unlit   of  th 
( inline  castle 

I  ouis,"  I  gasped,  "il  's  hi\ . ,  >  than 
house  in  New  Voi  1. ' " 

1  le  was  gi  inning   like  the  i  !hi  -;  e 
"  I  >on't   be  frightened,  dear,   li 
forty  rooms!" 

As  we  approached,  I  thought  how  over- 
powering and  medieval  il  was.  Tins  castle 
didn't  belong  on  the  I  ludson  li  belon 
Denmark,  or  maybe  in  Xanadu  1  half  ex- 
pelled a  (lurry  of  trumpets  and  a  co 
page  boys  to  rush  out  under  the  |X)rte- 
cochere  and  grab  our  suitcases.  Instead,  only 
Miss  Stebbins opened  the  huge  oak  dexw  and 
said  in  her  loud,  hearty  voice,  "Welcome  to 
Lyndhurst." 

On  her  heels  followed  the  reception  com- 
mittee a  swarm  of  does  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  who  pounced  eagerly  upon  us.  I  fell 
more  like  a  fox  at  the  end  of  the  hunt  than  a 
house  guest. 

The  front  door  opened  again  and  Miss 
Davis  ran  down  I  he  marble  steps  "  \\  eh  nine 
io  Lyndhurst.  We  are  all  so  happy  to  see 
you." 

As  we  entered  the  castle,  I  was  aware  of 
high  ceilings,  groined  arches,  dark  corners 
and  endless  space.  I  followed  Miss  Stebbins 
up  a  turning  flight  of  marble  stairs  and  down 
a  long,  gloomy  corridor  After  main'  turns 
and  twists,  I  thought  we  had  surely  crossed 
thi'  state  line  into  New  Jersey. 

Finally  we  stopped  before  an  open  door 
Miss  Stebbins  said,  "You  live  here.  I  know 
you'd  like  to  rest  awhile.  Dinner  is  at  seven." 

1  asked  rather  pathetically,  "Will  I  ever 
see  Louis  again?" 

Miss  Stebbins  said  reassuringly,  "Don't 
be  afraid,  my  dear.  We  lost  Miss  Davis  once 
for  live  hours,  but  the  dogs  found  her. 
Toodle-oo,"and  she  closed  the  door. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  pull  back  the 
curtains  and  open  the  window.  Ixniis'  fam- 
ily seemed  to  bear  some  kind  ol  grudge 
against  sunlight.  Shades  wen  invariably 
down,  curtains  drawn,  and  rare  was  the 
lamp  that  held  a  Ma/da  bulb  of  over  forty 
watts.  I  suppose  the  shadows  and  the  half- 
light  gave  Mrs.  Shepard  a  feeling  of  security 
and  privacy.  Although  she  was  forever  doing 
things  in  the  public  interest,  she  spurned  the 
public  eye  with  the  bitterest  disdain.  Even 
her  name  in  the  most  innocuous  headline  on 
a  society  page  would  set  oft  a  trembling  lit 
of  disapproval. 

I  finished  unpacking  and  looked  at  my 
watch.  It  was  live-thirty.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  until  seven  o'clock.  1  could  take  a  nap. 
but  I  wasn't  sleepy.  If  only  I  had  a  book! 
Oh  there  was  a  book  on  the  little  white 
table  by  the  bed.  It  was  a  slim.  1  lack  vol- 
ume embossed  with  gold  lettering: 

Bible  Verses  to  Men; 
il  by 
Helen  Miller  Gould  Shepard 
I    started    thumbing    through    it.    There 
were  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  pa 
eluding  a  lore-word,  a  tribute  by  Mrs  Shepard 
to  the  American  Tract  So<  listrib- 
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you 
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THE  JOY  OF 

GOOD  EATfNC 


EVERY  SIP  A  "HIT' 

for  its  rich,  delicious  flavor.  That's  Stokely's  Finest 
Tomato  Juice  ...  all  Stokely's  Tomato 
Products — chili  sauce,  catsup,  whole 

tomatoes — that  stem  from  the 
choice  pick  from  pedigreed 
vines.  Garden-fresh  packs 
\    now  at  your  grocer's. 

Stokely's  £J  i/nju** 


FROZEN    FOODS 


tokely~Van  (arnp,inc 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
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uting  her  verses.  They  were  issued,  it  said, 
"in  Arabic,  Armenian,  Armeno-Turkish,  in 
Bengali  and  Hindi  of  India,  in  Bohemian, 
Danish,  Dutch.  Finnish,  French,  German, 
Modern  Greek,  Hebrew,  Hungarian,  Italian, 
Japanese,  Latvian,  in  Mandarin  and  Can- 
tonese of  China,  in  Polish,  Portuguese,  Nor- 
wegian, Roumanian,  Russian.  Modern  Rus- 
sian, Ruthenian,  Spanish,  Swedish  and 
Yiddish." 

Just  then  I  heard  the  ringing  of  the  tele- 
phone. I  picked  it  up  and  it  was  Mr.  Allan, 
the  superintendent.  "Noo,  mum,  will  ye  hae 
the  kindness  tae  direct  yer  laundry  lasses  lae 
use  the  proper  path  and  no  a  short  cut  tae 
the  laundry  house.  Their  muckle  shoon  hae 
trompled  a  foorow  across  the  bock  lawn." 

I  thought  for  a  moment  what  to  reply; 
then  1  said,  "Sorry,  wrong  number,"  and 
hung  up. 

The  telephone  had  a  row  of  buttons  beside 
it,  and  a  list  of  places  about  the  estate  you 
might  get  in  touch  with: 

Gatehouse 
Butler's  Pantry 
Garage 
Bowling  Alley 
Laundry 
Greenhouse 

Superintendent 's  Hi  >use 
Swimming  I 'mil 
Yacht  Landing 
Tower  House 

Well,  I  thought.  I  'd  do  a  little  telephoning 
myself.  I  was  tempted  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  yacht  landing,  but  if  someone  answered, 
what  could  I  say:  "Are  there  any  spare 
yachts  today?"  No,  how  about  trying  the 
tower  house.  I  buzzed -no  answer.  The  swim- 
ming pool!  I  buzzed,  and  the  soft  voice  of  a 
young  woman  answered.  "Yes?" 

"Hello."  I  said,  "who  is  this?" 

"Olivia."  It  was  Louis'  married  sister 
whom  I  had  never  met. 

"Olivia,  tins  is  Celeste." 

"Celeste'  Where  are  you?  What  are  you 
doing?" 

"Nothing." 

"Come  down  to  the  pool  and  have  a  swim. 
Bring  your  suit." 

"I'd  love  to." 

I  ran  downstairs  and  across  the  lawn, 
following  little  hand-printed  signs  which  read, 
"Swimming  pool  use  gravel  path."  In  the 
center  of  a  grove  of  cedar  trees  I  came  upon 
a  large  red  brick  building  with   Doric  col- 


umns flanking  the  portico.  I  opened  the  d( 
and  went  in. 

Immediately  inside  was  a  foyer  with  dre 
ing  rooms  on  either  side— men  on  the  rig 
ladies  to  the  left.  Straight  ahead  was  t 
swimming  pool.  I  had  expected  to  see  son 
thing  more  elaborate  than  "the  old  swi 
ming  hole,"  but  not  the  largest  indoor  bo 
of  water  in  the  United  States! 

Immense  columns  surrounding  the  pi 
upheld  a  skylighted  ceiling.  The  lower  hah 
of  the  columns  were  painted  cinnamon  r< 
the  rest  was  pure  white.  Between  the  colurr 
were  pots  of  tall  tropical  palms,  and  life  p 
servers  were  hung  at  equal  intervals  arou 
the  pool. 

Far  out  in  the  middle  of  this  great  expai: 
of  water  was  a  lifeboat,  and  resting  on 
oars  was  a  good-looking,  blond  young  m; 
His  occupation  was  stamped  in  large  bk 
letters  across  his  jersey:  "Lifeguard." 
was  passing  the  time  of  day  throwing  a  n, 
ber  ball  to  half  a  dozen  dogs  who  frantica' 
swam  after  it. 

While  I  was  watching  the  aquatics,  ll 
door  of  the  ladies'  dressing  room  opened  a 
a  young,  fair-haired  girl  walked  rapidly 
ward  me.  It  was  Olivia.  She  was  wearinj 
tight-fitting  one-piece  bathing  suit  and,  i 
my  surprise,  a  pair  of  black  stockings.  S 
put  one  arm  around  me  and  kissed  me.  Q. 
was  just  my  height,  attractive,  dignified,  a  j 
I  thought  she  resembled  Mrs.  Shepard. 

"It's  good  to  see  you,  Celeste,"  she  sal 
"I'll  bet  you're  dying  for  a  swim  in  this  hea 

"I  certainly  am,"  I  replied.  "I'll  run'i 
and  change." 

I  came  out  a  moment  later,  and  was  atx 
to  plunge  in  when  Olivia  cried,  "Celesti 
you  have  no  stockings  on." 

I  turned  around  a  little  bewildered. 

"Mother  never  lets  us  go  in  without  stoV 
ings."  Olivia  said.  "It's  an  absolute  rule.'j 

"I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  know." 

"It's  from  the  Bible,"  Olivia  explain 
"Some  chapter  in  Deuteronomy,   I  thi'l. 
But  don't  worry,  I  have  an  extra  pair,  ll 
get  them  for  you." 

She  ran  back  for  a  pair  of  black  cot'li 
stockings  which  I  put  on.  We  went  in  fo.i 
dip,  splashed  about  a  bit,  and  after  a  P 
minutes  climbed  out  and  sat  by  the  edgef 
the  pool.  In  my  stockings  I  felt  more  lj: 
dancing  the  cancan  than  swimming. 

Olivia  told  me  her  husband.  John  Bi„ 
was  away  on  a  business  trip  with  Mr.  Sh  - 
ard,  and  how  disappointed  she  was  tha-1 
could  not  meet  him. 


*>/:  /*;  ?o,    *~6,  */,  Jo 


When  Louis  was  12,  Mrs.  Shepard  gave  him  a  bound  copy 
of  Proverbs,  with  admonitory  passages  marked  for  memorizing. 
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ie  lifeguard  rowed  Ins  boat  ovei  lo  us 
a  said,  "Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Burr.  I'll  have 
t,  ose  the  pool  now    Ii  's  six-thii  i  \ 

\11  right.  Come  on  Celeste,  I'll  rai 
I   .  across  the  pool." 

c  dove  in,  and  the  cockei   spaniel  fol- 
I,  -(I  us.  Ii  was  a  close  rai  e  all  the  waj    and 
i  ,  i.i  just  managed  lo  win.  The  spaniel  was 
ml.  1  was  third.  As  we  were  leaving,  I 
the  lifeguard  i  ying  up  the  boat.  "Olivia," 
id.  "is  that  lifeguard  necessary?' 
He  certainly   is!"  Olivia  said.   "If  he 
I  n't  been  here  one  day  there  might  have 
I  i  a  tragedy  " 
What  happened?  Who  was  rescued?' 
Clunk  v !" 


,t  five  minutes  <>i  seven.  <  )livia  tapped  on 
door  and  said.  "Mother  is  waiting  on  the 
porch." 

\e  went  downstairs  and  through  the  long 
in  hallway   which   served   as  a   son   of 
aliaiv  art  gallery  to  the  large  one  on  the 
ond  floor.  On  us  walls,  hung  in  the  most 
jhazard  fashion,  were  a  lew  oil  paintings, 
nts and  lithographs.  An  Italian  primitive 
ng  next  to  a  Chinese  scroll.  A  fourteenth 
'tury   Madonna   was  alongside   a    laded 
otograph  of  Jay  Could.  There  was  also 
e  modern  picture:  a  charcoal  drawing  of 
wge  spider  dedicated  and  signed  by  the 
1st     "To  Mother.  Love  from  Finley  Jay 
cpard,  1918." 
I  The  grand  salon  at  the  end  ol  the  hall  ap- 
t  ared  to  be  a  combination  living  room  and 
Bseum.   Against    the   walls  were   wooden 
binets  crowded  with  curios  and  souvenirs. 
x>ut  the  room  were  remembrances  of  more 
bstantial  size:  trophies  of  the  hunt    pri- 
nted by  explorers  and  missionaries  from 
e  veld,  the  Congo  and  the  Nile.  Tin 
'esof  a  tiger,  a  lion  and  an  alligator  followed 
e  from  behind  Louis  Quinze  chairs  and  a 
jmbardy  desk. 

Going  through  the  salon  was  like  going  to 
ie  sun  porch  by  way  of  darkest  Africa  ( >nce 
lere,  however,  the  atmosphere  was  refresh 
lgly  innocent.  It  had  two  dominant  motifs: 
ri^ht  gay  chintz  and  Mrs.  Shepard's  smile. 
he  crossed  the  room  with  arms  outstretched 
nd  kissed  me  on  the  cheek.  "Celeste     lin- 
ear Celeste—how  sweet  of  you  to  come." 
"How  pleasant  to  be  here,"  I  stammered. 
"Please  sit  down,"  she  continued.  "We 
ill  have  dinner  any  moment  now     immedi- 
tely  after  the  whippoorwill  calls." 
I  sat  down,  and  Mrs.  Shepard  continued 
l  her  jumpy  little  sentences.  "I  hope  you 
ad  a  pleasant  journey.  I  see  that  you  and 
'livia  are  already  acquainted." 
"We  are."  I  said 

"How  nice!"  Then  she  paused.  Suddenly 
er  face  became  animated.  "Do  you  like 
livia?" 

I  felt  myself  go  crimson  at  the  direct  ques- 
on,   but    I    answered   without    hesitating. 
Yes,  I  do.  Very  much  indeed." 
"I'm  so  glad.  Finley  Jay  and  Helen  Anna 
ill  not  arrive  until  next  week." 
Louis  came  in  from  the  salon  and  said. 
Has  the  whippoorwill  gone  off  yet  ? " 
"Not  yet,"  Miss  Stebbins  said,  "but  it 
ill." 

Just  then,  from  a  clump  of  bushes  near 
ie  house,  I  heard  Nature's  dinner  bell: 
Whip-poor-will,  whip-poor-will,  whip-poor 
ill." 

Almost  immediately  Sitwell  appeared  and 
irmally  confirmed  it:  "Dinner  is  served." 

I  he  dining  room  was  the  only  room  in  the 
hole  castle  which  approached  simplicity. 
:  was  a  large  and  airy  room  with  an  immense 
replace.  A  huge  crystal  chandelier  hung  over 
ie.  table.  The  furniture  was  Victorian 
othic,  and  French  windows  framed  a  flam- 
Dyant  sunset  which  flooded  the  room  with 
ery  crimson.  This  evening  the  sun  disap- 
eared  earlier  than  usual;  Sitwell  came  in 
nd  drew  the  curtains. 

In  each  of  three  corners  there  was  a  niche 
olding  a  sculptured  head  on  a  black  marble 
ase.  I  squinted  at  the  one  nearest  me.  Yes, 
'd  recognize  that  face  anywhere.  It  was 
ouis— cast  in  bronze.  I  looked  at  the  head  in 
ie  next  niche— it  was  Finley  Jay.  The  next. 
tlivia.  The  last  niche,  however,  was  empty, 
liss  Stebbins  explained,  "Helen  Anna  goes 
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in  there  it 
still  loni 

Mi       Shepard      lai  h  d    coiivi 
once    '  Do  you  lil  i 

|:  '  •  'I      "  U  h\ 

when  I  was  wall  i 
pool,  I  saw  a  him 

"  \     luimmini  bird,"    Mi 

pe.lled    "  \\  Iuti 

"<  111  ,i  |||(    " 

"  W  hat    kind   ol   huinniin 
Mis  Shepard  ;i  ;ki  d 

"  I  don' 
around  its  throat 

"That 's  tli 
A  rcliilocltus  col i tin i 


hnminii 

hey  .i 
You'll  see  many  bird  it  you 

keep  ,i  sharp  eye    W  all  hin 
them   is  a   rewarding 

thej  inspired  poets  liki   Sin  Hi  .    and  Keats, 
and  \\  illiam  c  ullen  lit  yanl  !" 

Mrs  Shepard  was  voluble  on  an\ 
to  do  with  Nature     at   i  in 
This  was  so  different   from  het   limili 
veisalion  in  lliei  il  \    Mil. ,1,1 
at    579  she   talked    in   isolated   words  and 
phrases   Hut  at  Lyndhursl.  amoni    I 
and  the  flowers,  she  was  always  at  I 

"( 'I  course,  t  eleste."  she  went  bubbling 
on,  "you  know  what  we  are  all  wait  in 

"  I  think  so     the  night  -bloomin    i  i 

"  Exactly,   mj    dear,   t  he   l!\ 

(III  I  Us 

"  I  ,ast    yeai    t  he    blossoms    wen 

small,"  Louis  said 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  but  t  hey  did  theii  : 

Louis  apologized,  "I  meant  i Ifcnse 

"Of  course  you  didn't,  but   we  shouldn't 

talk    about    our    flowers    without    thi 

should  we?  " 

/%ktkk  dinner  on  the  wa\  out  ol  the  dining 

room  Mrs  Shepard  asked  me  il  I  hadn't  for- 
gotten something;  and   I   replied.   "I   don't 
think  so,  but  I'll  go  back  in  the  dinin    rooi 
and  look." 

"  I  mean,  dear."  she  said,  "have  you  sigi 
the  guest  book 

"No,"  1  answered,  "but  I  will  immedi 
ately."  and  1  went  over  to  the  desk  and 
signed  in  Then  we  sauntered  back  to  the  sun 
porch  to  have  coffee 

There  wasn't  much  to  do  al  1  yndhursl  at 
night,  so  bedtime  was  earh     \i  ten  o'clock, 
we  all  kissed  Mis   Shepard  gi  <>d  nigl 
moniously  and  went  up  to  out  rooms. 

I  undressed  and  went  to  bed  and  sunn  was 
last  asleep.  I  dreamed  that  1  was  walking  in 
a  great  garden,  and  the  garden  was  filled 
with  monstrous  honeysuckle  vines  Feeding 
on  the  honeysuckle  were  thousands  and 
thousands  of  ruby-throated  hummingbirds, 
making  a  terrible  humming  noise 

The  dream  ended  abruptly,  and  1  awoke 
with  a  start.  I  still  heard  the  buzzing  of  the 
birds,  but  as  my  head  cleared  I  realized  it 
was  really  the  telephone  I  reached  over  and 
lifted  the  receiver  Ii  was  Lo ms  "Cell  ti 
he  said  excitedly,  "the  night-bloomii 
reus  it's  blooming!  Throw  on  anything 
Meet  us  downstairs  in  front.  We're  all  going 
to  the  greenhouse." 

"All  right,  Louis." 

Instinctively  I  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was 
three  thirty  '  Suddenly  the  bells  in  the  towei 
began  to  ring  like  an  al;  e  'lead  ol  tin 

night.  1  dashed  cold  watei  ovei  my  lace, 
threw  a  coat  over  my  nightgown,  and  started 
downstairs  Every  light  in  the  castle  had 
been  turned  on.  I  ran  through  the  mam  hall 
and  out  the  front  door  to  the  po 
Louis  was  already  there  with  Olivia  The\ 
were  both  in  dressing  gowns,  and  tin 
excitement  written  plainly  on  their  laces 

II  :<  door  opened  and  out  stumbled  Miss 
Stebbins  still  in  the  process  ol  wrapping  a 
blanket  around  her. 

Then  we  heard  Mrs  Shepard's  voice:  "At 
last'  Isn't  it  thrilling?"  and  she  rushed 
througl  She  won  woolly 

bathrobe,  and  on  hei 
To  help  :  through  the  night,  - 

ried  an  enormous  this!, 

"There  is  not  a  moment  to  losi 
"Follow  me." 

The  street  lamps  along  the  cinder  paths 
had  bei  as  day.  We 

hurried  after  Mrs.  Shepard.  who  trotted  as 
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CHAMPION   OF  THE   BEAN    LEAGUE 

Van  Camp's  .  .  .  packer  of  more  beans 
.  .  .  more  kinds  of  beans  .  .  . 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world. 

Favorite  of  all — Van  Camp's 
Pork  and  Beans  .  .  .  rich  with 

secret,  savory  sauce  .  .  . 
ready  to  heat — eat — enjoy. 
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Dry  Skin  :  "My  skin  used  t 

Iry  and  rough,  but  Noxzema 
helped  it  look  so  much  smoothei 
and  fresher!  sa\  s  Phyllis  Walker 
of  Charleston,  W.Va.' 


Blemishes*:  "I'm  overjoyed 
at  the  way  Noxzema  brightens 
my  skin  and  helps  keep  it  free 
nl'  blemishes*!"  June  Conroy  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  says. 
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DOCTORS  HOME  FACIAL^- 


This  new,  different  beauty  eare 

helps  skin  look  fresher,  prettier 

—  helps  keep  it  that  way,  too! 

•  If  you  aren't  entirely  satisfied  with 
your  skin  —  here's  the  biggest  beauty 
news  in  years!  A  famous  doctor  lias  de- 
veloped a  wonderful  new  home  beauty 
routine.  It  helps  your  skin  look  fresher, 
smoother,  lovelier  and  helps  you  keep 
it  that  way! 

Results  are  thrilling 

This  new  beauty  care  owes  its  amazing 
effectiveness  to  the  unique  qualities  of 
Noxzema.  This  famous  medicated  beauty 
cream  combines  softening, soothing,  heal- 
ing and  cleansing  ingredients  offered  by 
no  other  leading  beauty  cream. 

Noxzema  is  yreaseless,  too  —  actually 
washes  off  in  water  — and  helps  the  looks 
of  your  skin  while  it  cleans  off  stale 
make-up  and  dirt. 

Letters  from  women  all  over  America 
praise  Noxzema's  quick  help  for  dry, 
rough  skin:  externally-caused  blemishes; 
and  especially  for  that  dull,  lifeless  half- 


clean  look  of  so  many  so-called  normal 
complexions. 

To  help  your  skin  look  fresher,  prettier, 
start  this  Doctor's  Home  Facial  tonight! 

Cleanse  by  washing  your  lace  with 
_sLi—  Noxzema  and  water.  Apply  Noxzema 
liberally;  wring  out  a  cloth  in  warm  water 
and  wash  as  if  using  soap.  See  how  stale 
make-up  and  dirt  disappear.  How  fresh  skin 
looks  and   feels  — not  dry,  or  drawn! 

Night  cream:  Smooth  on  Noxzema  to 
i  help  your  skin  look  softer,  lovelier.  Pat 

a  bit  extra  over  any  blemishes*  to  help  heal 
them  — fast!  Noxzema  supplies  a  protective 
film  of  oil-and-moisture  that  helps  keep  your 
skin  looking  fresh  and  lovely. 

Make-up  base:  In  the  morning, 'cream- 
wash'  again:  apply  Noxzema  as  a  long- 
lasting  powder   base.   Il    helps   protect   your 
skin  all  day! 

It  works  or  money  back!  In  clinical 
tests.  Noxzema  helped  +  out  of  5  women  with 
skin  problems  to  have  lovelier  looking  com- 
plexions. Try  it  for  10  days.  If  you  don't  look 
lovelier,  return  jar  to  Noxzema,  Baltimore. 
Your  money  back!  Get  Noxzema  today— 40^, 
(iOc  and  $1.00  plus  tax  at  any  drug  or  cos- 
metic (OUIlter.  *  externally-caused 


fast  as  her  little  feet  could  carry  her.  When 
we  approached  the  entrance  to  the  green- 
house, a  shrill  voice  cut  through  the  night: 
"Wait  for  me!"  It  was  Miss  Davis;  she  ran 
up  out  of  breath.  "I  didn't  hear  the  bells. 
Thank  heavens,  I'm  here  on  time." 

We  all  quieted  down  when  Mrs.  Shepard 
opened  the  door  to  the  greenhouse  and  said 
solemnly,  "Now  we  will  enter  and  proceed 
quietly  and  orderly  to  the  south  wing." 

The  greenhouse  was  a  long  building  sub- 
divided into  many  sections.  In  some  were 
coffee  and  cinnamon  plants,  in  others  roses 
and  lilies.  We  arrived  at  the  last  section. 
Mrs.  Shepard  hesitated  a  moment— then 
quickly  opened  the  door. 

"How  beautiful!  How  divine!"  she  said. 

We  '-alked  inside.  The  entire  end  wall  of 
the  greenhouse  was  a  foam  of  white.  Hun- 
dreds of  white  flowers  were  born  and  being 
born.  This  was  the  night-blooming  eereus  in 
its  radiant  glory. 

No  one  spoke.  Sitwell  and  the  gardeners 
stood  quietly  to  one  side.  Soon  the  other 
servants  in  the  house  began  to  arrive.  It  was 
a  strange,  unearthly,  predawn  gathering.  I 
looked  at  Mrs.  Shepard.  Her  face  was  fa- 
tigued. Tears  were  streaming  down ;  she  made 
no  attempt  to  hide  them.  Suddenly  she  perked 
her  head  up,  straightened  her  bent  figure, 
and  said  loud  enough  for  everyone  to  hear, 
"Thank  you— thank  you  all  very  much." 
Then  she  left  hurriedly  by  herself. 

Soon  the  rest  of  us  followed,  and  we  walked 
silently  back  to  the  castle. 

As  we  started  up  the  marble  steps  to  the 
door  I  glanced  back  over  my  shoulder.  One 
by  one  the  little  lights  on  the  cinder  path  to 
the  greenhouse  were  slowly  blinking  off. 

Thirty-five  acres  of  the  estate  at  Lynd- 
hurst  had  been  cleared  to  accommodate  a 
huge  vegetable  garden.  All  vegetables  and 
fruits  common  to  the  Temperate  Zone  were 
cultivated,  and  there  was  always  an  abun- 
dance of  produce.  "  We  will  eat  off  the  land," 
Mrs.  Shepard  had  said,  "and  besides,  it  cuts 
down  expenses." 

Since  the  time  Louis,  Finley  Jay,  Helen 
Anna  and  Olivia  were  able  to  lift  a  spading 
fork,  they  were  given  a  thorough  education 
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in  the  care  and  raising  of  garden  staples 
Textbooks  on  the  planning,  growing,  can 
and  preservation  of  vegetables,  fruits  an< 
berries  were  required  reading. 

"The  children  may  never  learn  mathe 
matics,"  Mrs.  Shepard  once  proclaimed 
"but  they  will  certainly  know  how  to  bring ; 
potato  into  the  world." 

Small  plots  of  ground  were  staked  out  anc 
each  child  was  responsible  for  his  own  culti 
vating.  One  year  Louis  would  be  responsiM 
for  onions;  the  next  year  he  would  be  as 
signed  to  summer  squash,  and  Helen  Ann: 
would  take  over  the  onions.  Mrs.  Shepar. 
believed  in  the  rotation  of  children  as  well  a 
the  rotation  of  crops. 

To  encourage  interest,  prizes  were  awarde 
annually.  Finley  Jay  was  acknowledged  t 
have  superior  skill  with  fruit.  He  could  d 
wonderful  things  with  strawberries,  althoug 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  him  from  eating  hi 
harvest  on  the  spot.  The  girls  were  more  a 
home  with  root  vegetables  like  beets  an 
carrots,  and  potherbs  like  spinach  and  mm 
tard.  Unfortunately,  Louis'  talents  left  a  lc 
to  be  desired,  although  he  did  receive 
prize  for  Swiss  chard  in  1923. 

Nowadays,  the  four  children  were  more  ir 
terested  in  flowers.  When  I  arrived  at  Lync 
hurst,  the  annual  flower  show  was  only  a  fe 
weeks  away.  Mrs.  Shepard  had  always  bee 
extremely  active  in  the  local  horticultural  sc 
ciety.  For  years  she  had  graced  the  institi 
tion  with  wonderful  specimens  from  he 
greenhouse  and  large  checks  from  her  ban 
account.  But  when  it  came  time  for  th 
flower  show,  she  insisted  that  the  aware 
must  be  made  on  merit  and  that  her  years  ( 
benefaction  must  in  no  way  influence  the  dt. 
cision  of  the  judges. 

And  on  merit  alone,  Mrs.  Shepard  ha 
done  extremely  well.  With  the  exception  < 
1929,  which  was  a  bad  year  all  around, 
don't  believe  that  there  was  any  show  't 
which  she  did  not  receive  at  least  one  awan, 
Although  her  flowers  and  plants  had  won  ac 
claim  over  all  America,  her  zeal,  ambitic 
and  strength  were  reserved  for  this  amateu-' 
almost  neighborly,  competition. 

So  the  flower  show  was  the  most  importai 
event  on  the  June  calendar,  although  Fk 
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In  a  parent-teacher  conference,  the 
teacher  brought  up  the  problem  of 
John's  taking  home  school  pencils.  "  I 
can't  understand  it,"  said  John's 
father;  "  I'm  a  bookkeeper  and  I  bring 
Johnny  home  all  the  pencils  he  needs." 

When  he  begins  to  ripen  you  can't 
keep  an  adolescent  from  coming  into 
his  own  any  more  than  you  can  keep  a 
refrigerated  onion  from  sprouting. 

Mother  to  odor-conscious  teen-ager : 
"Will  you  have  some  more  of  these 
chlorophyll-loaded  vegetables?  " 

"She's  the  kind  of  a  girl,  mother, 
who  gives  a  party  to  announce  she's 
broken  her  engagement." 

Girl's  description  of  classmate:  "If 
her  beret  came  off,  she'd  have  to  go 
home  at  noon  to  have  her  mother 
fasten  it  on." 

Being  a  husband  is  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  being  a  man ;  it  does  not 
altar  his  nature. 

"  I  conclude  that  a  home  is  not  ful- 
filling its  mission  when  members  of  the 
family  go  abroad  too  frequently  for 
entertainment,"   explained  our  eco- 
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nomical  neighbor,  signing  an  order  for 
a  television  set. 

A  steak  in  the  future  is  worth  two 
in  the  past. 

A  friend  discovered  she  lacked 
exactly  one  fourth  cup  of  flour  for 
making  an  apple  turnover,  but  being 
the  kind  of  woman  who  is  never 
downed  by  nonessentials,  she  sub- 
stituted pancake  flour.  Her  family's 
verdict:  "Best  turnover  you  ever 
made,  mom." 

Advice  from  an  old  book:  "If  your 
friend  says  he  will  see  you  in  a  few 
moments,  don't  waste  time  looking  at 
your  gloves  or  poking  your  parasol  top 
into  the  carpet,  but  take  a  book — all  • 
parlors  should  have  a  few  books  in 
them  and  light  enough  from  one  win- 
dow to  see  to  read  them." 

Small  boy:  "A  minute  is  what  you 
wait  for." 

Putting  off  a  child's  eager  question 
is  like  saying  you'll  look  up  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  later  on;  you  never  do. 

The  best  age  to  have  fun  is  the  one 
you're  in. 


MBI  R,   ivS't 


discovered 

the  comfortable 
up  port  1  need 

Have  you  dis- 
carded corset  after 
corset  because  they  were 
too  uncomfortable? 

I  did,  too,  until  my  fitter 
explained  how  years 
of  medical  experience 
taught  Camp  designers  the 
srii  ntific  way  to  treat 
figure  problems  .  .  .  not 
by  just  squeezing  flesh, 
but  by  lifting  and  molding. 

Daily,  in  my  Camp  Support, 
I  feel  younger,  look 
better,  and  work  harder 
than  I  have  for  years. 


efore  .  .  .  and  after  with  a  Camp.  Note 
ow  the  insufficient  garment  lets  muscles 
ag  producing  strain  and  backache.  The 
amp  garment  lifts,  supports,  helps  create 
healthful,  youthful  shape.  $6.50  to  $15 
t  better   stores   everywhere. 
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For   mare  ■information  on   Camp's 
solution   to   figure  and  posture  prob- 
1       lems  send  for  this  booklet.     It's  your 
\       guide  to  greater  happiness. 


S.   H.   CAMP  &  CO.,   Jackson,   Mich. 
Creators  of  Scientific  Supports  for  Doily  Wear  and 
Anatomical   Supports  for  the  Medical   Profession. 


-Mil,  i,      IM,,,      \,„, 

irrivi  (1  froi 

hi    \n,l  !„  fon  l>n 
tlie  in, ,11,11,    ,,i  luii,   :  |i 

In-    IWlllOI 

Hi,  iii     I  In  .   luii,    em-moii)    M 
would  in  \,  ii  |>i  i,„  i, ,,,, 

Ifl'l  with  Mi      i  >a\ ,    foi    ;  ni,  ||„. 

illTilll    . 

At        I.M'dhlll 

twelve  Urn 

umi    from 

house,  n,,  , ■-., 

It  was  Hi,  ■  i. in, I. in I  alibi,  and  '  I 
nevt  i  c|ii<;sii,,ii,  i 

On  I'll  I  >.i\  howi  ver,  an  unu  ual  ilum 
happened    Mi 

W  ,   heard  the  I >k-  l.,n 
gravel  cli  ivewaj  and  slop 
cocherc    \  nionienl  later,  Mi 
Inn  i  \  mil-  into  the  sun  pa 
and  we  rosi    »■:,; 

"  I'm  so  sum  \ ,"  she  ( i  ml   "  Vou  nui 
give  usioi  1  ><  i 1 1 ■. ■  late,  l>ui  sometl 
lias  happened.  I've  been  am 

1 1  IcmiK   a  moment    foi    this  infoi  mat 

sink  in.  Louis  w;is  the  first  h  I  )id 

you  say  yon  were  arrt  tied,  mot  I 

"  ^i  es.  I  >, i  please  sii  dow n,  ami    i  n 
be  Kind  enough  to  bring  me  acupol 

Miss  Stebbins  Hew  to  the  kitchen  to 

"  \\  hat  were  you  arrested  foi 
Louis  asked. 

"For  speeding.  It  was  along  the  Albany 
Post  Road     just  above  the  chicken  fai 

"  1  low   fast    was  tin'  cat      oin  c 

said. 

"Thirty  miles  an  hour,  The  speed  limit 
there  is  twenty-live.  Before  I  knew  it,  a  po- 
liceman on  a  motorcycle  stopped  us,  and  lie 
made  us  follow  him  to  the  polio  station  be- 
cause we  couldn't  find  the  registration.  For- 
tunately, an  ollicei  reco;  ni  ed  us  when  we 
came  in." 

"What   were  the  damages?"  ImiiIcw 

asked. 

"I  lx'g  your  pardon  dear?" 

"How  much  was  the  line?' 

"Oh.  il  was  ten  dollars." 

Miss  Stebbins  came  running  back  with  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  after  Mis.  Shepard  had  re- 
covered some  of  her  strength,  we  learned 
more  about  what  had  happened. 

When  Mrs.  Shepard  entered  the  police 
station  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  recognized 
her,  it  was  most  embarrassing.  He  recalled 
how  generously  she  had  subscribed  to  the 
Policemen's  Ball.  The  situation  clearly 
called  for  leniency,  hul  Mrs.  Shepard 
wanted  no  favors.  She  insisted  on  paying  the 
line,  and  gave  her  promise  that  in  the  future 
her  Locomobile  would  he  driven  more  can  - 
fully.  As  long  as  she  was  in  the  car.  the  spi  i  d- 
ometer  would  never  see  thirty  again. 

And  there  was  something  else  on  her  mind. 
She  could  not  get  over  how  dirty  and  run- 
down the  police  station  was 

"That  police  station  is  the  most  depressing 
place  in  the  world.  Louis.  1  think  il  would  be 
nice  if  we  did  something  about  that." 

Louis  raised  his  head  quizzically.  "What 
do  vim  mean,  mother?' 

"Would  you  bring  them  somethin 
can  hang  on  the  walls?  That  room  is  a  dis- 
grace to  this  town." 

"1  think  some  Chinese  scrolls  would  he 
nice.''  Helen  Anna  suggested. 

1  bit  my  tongue  to  keep  from  laughin 
Mrs.  Shepard  didn't  flick  an  eyelash. 

"An  excellent  idea.  Helen  Anna.  Would 
you  help  Louis  select  some  nice  ones  and 
take  them  down;  and  also,  if  you  could  find  a 
small  Oriental  rim  we're  not  using." 

•'There  are  two  in  the  tower."  Olivia  said 
••\  Bokhara  and  a  Ka/ak." 

•■The  Kazak  would  be  better."  Mrs  - 
ard  decided.  "It's  a  wonderful  bright  red  and 
the   geometric  designs  are  most   effective. 
1    think    it    would   improvt  geant's 

office.  1  don't  remember  his  name." 

"It's  Clancy,"  Helen  Anna  said. 

Miss  Stebbins  suggested  that  perhaps  now 
Mrs   Shepard  should  have  - 


New  Mum  -with  M-3 

kills  odor  bacteria 

stops  odor  all  day  long 


PROOF! 

New  Mum  with  M-3  destroys  bac- 
teria that  cause  perspiration  odor. 
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Photo  (left\  shows  active  odor  bac- 
teria. Photo  irightl,  after  adding  new 
Mum,  shows  bacteria  destroyed ! 
Mum  contains  M-3,  a  scientific  dis- 
covery that  actually  destroys  odor 
bacteria  .  .  .  doesn't  give  underarm 
odor    a    chance    to    Starr 


Amazingly  effective  protection  from  under- 
arm perspirati<  Mum 
daily.  So  su 

clothes.  Gentle  Mum  the  Amer- 

ican Institute  of  Laundering.  Won't  rot  or  dis- 
color ever,  st  fabrics. 
No  waste,  no  drying  out.  The  only  leading 
deodorant  that  contains  no  water  to  dry  out  or 
decrease  its  efficienq .  Delicately  fragrant  new 
Mum  is  usable,  u  onJerful  right  to  the  bottom  of 
the  jar.  Get  a  jar  today  and  stay  nice  to  be  near! 
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No  wonder  you're  lovely  ...  no 
wonder  you  wake  fresh  and 
bright-eyed  in  the  morn.  You'll 
feel  the  difference  with  Koolfoam 
sleep... restful,  refreshing  sleep! 
Only  Dayton  Koolfoam  Pillows 
have  a  truly  open-pore,  petal-soft 
surface  that  keeps  fresh  air 
constantly  circulating  'neath 
your  head;  it's  "air-conditioned". 
Get  yours  at  better 
stores  .  .  .  today! 


BETTER  VAtUE 

.  .  .  cheap  foams 

can't  give  comfort 

and  sleep-ability 

Koolfoam  assures  .  .  .  and 

it  costs  less  because 

it  lasts  longer! 


Dayton 


€njoy 
the  mst 
of  Tour 
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OAYTON  RUBBER  COMPANY,   DAYTON  1,  OHIO 


The  man  who  knows  little 
is  proud  that  he  knows  so 
much;  the  man  who  knows 
a  lot  is  sorry  that  he  knows 
so  little.  -ANON. 


Mrs.  Shepard  said  that  she  couldn't  eat  any 
lunch  and  felt  the  need  of  a  short  rest.  Bui 
she  asked  the  whole  family  to  meet  in  the  sun 
parlor  for  a  discussion  of  the  flower  show  at 
three  o'clock  sharp.  I  went  in  to  lunch  think- 
ing how  Chinese  scrolls  and  Oriental  rues 
would  look  in  Sergeanl  Clancy's  office. 

At  three  o'clock  we  assembled  and  Mrs. 
Shepard  outlined  the  master  plan  for  the 
flower  show.  Awards  would  be  given  for  ear- 
den  varieties,  hybrids,  arrangements,  stands, 
pi  >t  ted  plants.  |<  diage  and  hothouse  specimens 
including  rare  tropical  plants,  though  Mrs. 
Shepard,  herself,  was  concerned  with  display- 
ing only  garden  and  hybrid  varieties. 

This  year,  she  thought  it  would  be  a  happy 
idea  il  she  displayed  the  new  Coolidge  rose, 
which  she  assumed  we  all  knew  was  a  hy- 
brid. Personally,  I  didn't  know  a  Coolidge 
rose  from  a  rambler.  Mrs.  Shepard  had  ex- 
plicit reasons  for  her  choice.  The  rose  was  the 
New  York  stale  flower;  and  besides,  her  hus- 
band had  once  voted  for  Calvin  Coolidge  as 
President.  She  asked  us  if  we  all  approved  of 
her  choice.  We  did     unanimously. 

"Remember,"  she  cautioned,  "you  must 
speak  frankly  if  you  do  not  agree  with  my 
suggestions.  The  flowers  should  represent  all 
of  us.  If  we  win.  we  share  the  victory  to- 
gether if  we  lose,  we  share  the  disappoint- 
ment. 1  think,  in  addition 
to  roses,  sweet  peas  would 
be  nice.  1  have  never  dis- 
played our  sweet  peas,  and 
I'd  like  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  show  what  they 
can  do.  This  year  the j  are 
blooming    except  ionalh 

well." 

Olivia  was  enthusiastic. 
"Sweet  peas  would  be  won- 
derful, mother ! "  she  said. 

"Do  they  have  any  insect  injuries?"  Fin- 
lc\  Jay  asked. 

"No."  replied  Olivia,  "no  blemishes  ol 
any  kind." 

"Then  if  no  one  has  any  further  com- 
ments," Mrs.  Shepard  said,  "  1  think  we  will 
show  the  sweet  peas.  Agreed?" 

"God  bless  them."  Mn^  Stebbins  said. 

Then  Mrs.  Shepard  sighed  deeply  as  she 
went  on  to  a  more  complicated  problem: 
"Now  about  the  Delphinium  divarication 
a--  you  know  we  have  shown  them  before, 
but  they  have  never  won.  Do  you  frankly 
feel  we  should  give  them  another  chance?" 

"I  don't."  Louis  said  emphatically ,  "I 
jusl  don't  think  the}  have  the  will  to  win. 
They've  been  in  every  flower  show  since  I 
can  remember,  and  they've  done  nothing  ex- 
cept take  up  space." 

Helen  Anna  waved  furiously,  and  Mrs. 
Shepard  nodded   for  her  to  take  the  floor. 

"  1  disagree  with  Louis,"  she  said.  "  I  don't 
think  the  fault  is  with  the  delphiniums.  I 
think  the  fault  is  ours.  I'm  positive  the  fer- 
tilizer we've  used  is  wrong.  Probably  too 
■Mich  superphosphate.  Besides,  we  have 
never  achieved  the  proper  balance  between 
stem  and  flower.  Why.  last  year  somebody 
cut  the  stems  so  short  they  looked  stunted. 
Furthermore,  we  had  so  main-  blooms  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  that  the  balance  well.  well,  u 
just  plain  stank." 

"Helen  Anna!"  Mrs.  Shepard  exclaimed 
in  horror.  "What  a  thine  to  say  about  a  del- 
phinium ! " 

"All  Helen  means."  Olivia  said,  coming  to 
tin  rescue,  "is  that  we  may  not  have  given 
the  delphiniums  enough  attention.  She  fust 
puts  things  a  little  bluntly  sometimes  " 

Mrs.  Shepard  meditated.  After  a  little 
while  she  spoke  her  mind:  "I  personally 
think  the  delphiniums  should  be  given  an- 
other chance.  Does  anyone  disagree?"  The 
silence  indicated  complete  agreement. 

"And  our  fourth  exhibit.  I  think,  should 
be  rubrum  lilies  with  contrasting  foliage 
caladium  leaves  or  maidenhair  fern." 

For  some  reason,  at  the  mention  of  these 
two  kinds  of  foliage,  bedlam  broke  loose. 
Everybody  started  talking  at  once.  Louis 
jumped  to  his  feet.  "Mother,"  he  said,  "you 
surely  can't  mean  caladium." 

"Why  not?"  interjected  Finley  Jay. 

"But  it's  from  the  greenhouse,"  Louis 
pleaded.  "Can  we  seriously  think  of  blending 


a  garden  flower  with  hothouse  foliage?  The 
lilies  should  be  blended  with  maidenhair.  It  is 
a  natural  fern:  it  grows  out-of-doors  like  our 
lilies  in  the  same  soil  -  under  the  same 
sun.  The  only  way  you  will  mix  caladium 
and  lilies  will  be  over  my  dead  body."  Then 
he  sat  down— a  little  pale,  I  thought. 

"  I  agree  with  Louis."  Helen  Anna  cried. 

"  Bless  you,  child,  so  do  I,"  Miss  Stebbins 
said. 

Vliyia  got  up  to  present  the  case  for 
caladium.  "I  would  like  to  mention,"  she 
said,  "that  all  (lowers  and  ferns  are  neigh- 
bors whether  they  grow  in  greenhouses  or  in 
the  fields.  Personally,  I  think  caladium.  and 
especially  caladium  bicolor,  makes  a  finer 
ornament  than  maidenhair:  and  besides,  it's 
more  original." 

"Hurrah  for  caladium!"  Finley  Jay  bel- 
lowed. "Three  cheers  lor  caladium." 

Mrs.  Shepard  seemed  a  little  annoyed  and 
spoke  a  bit  sharply:  "I  know  you  all  have 
very  strong  feelings  about  this,  but  please, 
children,  do  not  make  a  Tower  of  Babel  out 
of  the  sun  porch.  I  suggest  we  put  it  to  a 
vole.  , 

"First."  Mrs.  Shepard  said,  "those  who 
favor    maidenhair    will    kindly    raise    their 
hands."    Hands    went    up:    Louis',    Helen 
Anna's  and  Miss  Stebbins". 
"Now   those    in    favor  of 
caladium."  Olivia.  Finley 
Jay  and  Miss  I  )avis  raised 
their  hands.   I  saw  to  my 
horror  that  il  was  a  tie- 
three  and  three.  From  the 
expression  on  Mrs.  Shep- 
ard's  face.  I  could  see  she 
was  in  a  dilemma.  Then  a 
smile  crossed   Mrs.   Shep- 
ard's  face.   She  looked  at 
me.  "Celeste,  you  have  not  voted.  You  can 
solve  the  problem  for  us." 

I  took  refuge  in  honesty.  "Mrs.  Shepard," 
I  said.  "I  don't  think  I  should  vote.  I  know 
what  maidenhair  fern  is,  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  caladium.  It  wouldn't  be  fair." 

"Of  course  not,"  she  replied,  attempting 
lo  conceal  her  disappointment.  "Then  there 
is  only  one  way  out.  1  will  have  to  telephone 
Mr.  Shepard  in  Chicago.  Excuse  me." 

She  got  up,  left  the  room,  and  we  waited 
lor  the  decision. 

Alter  a  little  while.  Mrs.  Shepard  came 
back.  "I  have  talked  to  your  father  in  Chi- 
cago. We  will  abide  by  his  decision.  Three  of 
you  will  be  happy;  three  of  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed." Then  she  proclaimed  the  victor: 
"Caladium." 

The  flower  show  was  lo  be  held  in  a  week, 
and  there  were  endless  tasks  to  do.  Because 
I  could  not  contribute  anything  of  a  technical 
nature.  I  tried  at  least  to  lend  moral  support 
by  exhorting  everyone  on  to  victory. 

But  for  a  born  naturalist  like  Mrs.  Shep- 
ard, good  wishes  and  e<«>d  intentions  were 
not  enough.  One  afternoon,  while  I  was 
watching  her  clip  the  moss  around  some 
caladium  pots,  she  put  down  her  little  gold 
scissors  and  said.  "Celeste,  my  dear,  you 
have  been  at  Lyndhurst  almost  three  weeks 
and  I  have  been  observing  you  verv  care- 
fully." 

I  thought,  "Now  what  have  I  done?" 
but  I  did  not  have  long  to  ponder,  because 
Mrs.  Shepard  came  quickly  to  the  point. 

"Celeste,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "I  have 
thought  for  a  lone  time  that  you  should  be 
better  equipped." 

"Equipped  for  what.  Mrs.  Shepard?" 

"To  fully  appreciate  the  world  of  na- 
ture." 

'<  )h  yes.  Mrs.  Shepard."  I  said.  "I  realize 
I  am  not  very  well  equipped." 

"  I  don't  think  it's  too  late,"  she  added  en- 
couragingly. "As  you  grow  older  you  will 
discover  most  things  made  by  man  arc  fleet- 
ing, but  the  creations  of  God  are  eternal. 
The  more  we  learn,  the  fuller  and  more 
rounded  our  life  becomes  if  we  recognize  and 
understand  His  handiwork." 

"  I  agree,  Mrs.  Shepard,"  I  said.  "I  would 
like  to  know  a. great  deal  more." 

"You  may,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  to.  I 
learned  about  flowers  from  my  father.  He 
brought  many  to  this  greenhouse  from  South 
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Restless  nights  hold  no  night- 
mares for  you!  Nestle  your  head 
in  a  deep,  luxurious  Koolfoam 
Pillow  .  .  .  and  enjoy  its  ever- 
fresh  air  flow  while  you're  in 
dreamland.  Laboratory  tests 
prove  up  to  14  times  more  sur- 
face air  flow  than  other  foams, 
thanks  to  our  patented  process. 
Dayton  Koolfoam  is  allergy-free. 
Get  your  money's  worth 
in  sleep ...  now! 
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and  India.  Evi  ti  from  fa  •■ I  Hit 

,,nil  \i  one  time  he  had  .1  1  olli  1  1  ion 
1  thousand  orchids,  ;in<l  I  wo  thousand 

s.  I  havi  alv  ij    Ll in  thai  flowers 

lis  closesl  ii  K  nds." 

■  bad  .1  lol  "i  ii  iends,  Mrs,  Shepard,"  I 

ilitel) .  though  I  feai  mj  mind  was  on 

1 1.1  1   \\  hen  could  ii  be  .' 

,.  Shepard  seldom  mentioned  her  la- 
bia whenevei  she  did  she  pictured 
1  hei  ""ii  ima  e    tender,  innocenl  and 

,-n  sl»   1  ..in  inued,  "(  elesle,   I   liavi    ,1 

\,n Ii'  like  in  Mad."  She  pointed 

in  the  work  table.  "  Ii   is  called  Plain 
gy,  li\  i  miller.  Barnes  and  Cowles. 
Ii.  thank  vou  very  much,  Mrs   Shep 
•  1  said 

I  picked  up  the  book  and.  almost  ccre- 
ousK ,  handed  it  to  me  I  opened  the 
if.  There  was  an  inscription:  "Souvenii 
/iidhuisi,  with  affectionate  love.  Helen 
el  Shepard  " 

iftei  you  have  read  it,  dear,  we'll  have 
■  nice  long  talks,"  Mrs.  shepard  told 
"And  let  me  suggest     don't  neglect  the 

Kites." 

Assured  her  1  would  not.  Then  Mis 
)ard  went  back  to  her  work.  But  as  I 
icd  the  door  of  the  greenhouse  to  leave, 
called  alter  me,  "Perhaps  after  a  little 
1  t  1  Ii  ste,  we  can  learn  something  about 
5  too." 

I  would  love  to  learn  about  the  birds."  I 
as  I  closed  the  door  and  started  walking 
lie  path  toward  the  castle, 
met  Olivia.  She  slopped  and.  looking  sus 
nisly  at  the  book  under  m\  arm,  asked. 
bat  have  you  got  there?" 
\book." 

uh,  I  know,"  she  said.  "Plain  Eeologv 
re  all  had  lo  read  it   and   I  here 're  two 
\  after  that."  Then  she  was  oil   lo  the 
nhouse. 

went  upstairs  to  my  room,  sal  down  on 
idgeof  my  bed,  opened  my  book,  looked 
le  photographs,  and  read  a  bit  here  and 
6.  I  came  to  one  paragraph  which  de 
icdhow  the  cactus  plant,  over  a  period  ol 
:.  had  adapted  itself  to  the  desert;  how 
.  due  to  its  qipborate  root  system.  11 
d  live  under  the  most  and  conditions. 
I.  if  the  cactus  could  adapt  itsell  lo  the 
ri.  1  certainly  should  be  able  lo  adapt 
elf  to  Mrs.  Shepard!  But  on  page  -even 
1  fell  asleep  over  a  footnote. 

I  day  of  the  flower  show  finally  came, 
the  till  ire  household  was  up  with  the  sun.  ; 
lediately  after  breakfast  we  all  got  into 
big  Locomobile  and  started  off.  Mrs.  J 
)ard  sat  pale  and  tense  under  a  large 
;  rnaline  hat  harboring  a  row  ol  satin 
5.  1  felt  that  if  our  exhibits  didn't  win  a 
it  the  hat  would.  She  did  not  speak  ex- 

to  give  an  occasional  warning  for  the 
iffeur  lo  drive  more  slowly.  Eventually 
irrived— all  safe  bm  a  little  late. 
rowdsof  people  had  already  arrived,  and 
allowed  Mrs.  Shepard  up  a  small  roped- 
jathway  which  wound  iis  way  through 
lays  of  beautiful  flowers.  1  saw  one  group 
iveet  peas  that  looked  to  me  even  better 
lours,  and  Mrs.  Shepard  thought  so  too. 
she  whispered  confidentially,  "I'm  ter- 
\  afraid  of  Mrs.  Eliot." 
Irs.  Eliot  was  an  apple-cheeked  fat  lady 
1  greeted  us  lustily:  "Good  morning,  to 

and  yours.  Mrs.  Shepard.  I  have  seen 
r  exhibit  up  ahead.  It's  delectable,  and 

I  sweet  peas,  especially." 

Thank  you  so  much."  Mrs.  Shepard  said, 

II  tlie\  're  not  nearly  as  lovely  as  yours." 
Indeed,  you're  wrong."  Mrs.  Eliot  tou- 
ted as  she  shooed  away  a  butterfly  which 
trespassing  around  her  flowers. 

I  don't  think  so."  Mrs.  Shepard  con- 

licted. 

Well,  time  alone  will  tell,"  Mrs.  Eliot 

eluded,  "and  may  the  best   sweet   peas 

Ve  arrived  at  our  exhibit  -truly,  a  breath- 
ing sight.  Mrs.  Shepard  had  arranged  her 
rers  skillfully,  and  she  had  added  a  novel 
ch— a  little  handwritten  card  was  clipped 
;ach  group:  "We  are  delphiniums"  . 
e  are  sweet  peas  "  ..."  We  are  lilies"  . 
e  are  roses."   A  larger  plaque  thumb- 
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Maytag  exclusive... 

the  Maytag  automatic  washer's  doable-spin  tubs 
never  /et  dirty  water  strain  bach  through  clothes 


Two  spinning  tubs,  one  inside  the 
other,  never  let  dirty  water  strain  back 
through  clothes.  That's  why  miracle 
fabrics,  work  clothes,  cotton  rugs, 
all  wash  safely,  beautifully  clean. 
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Maytag  ■ 


DRESS;     SEPARATES 
BY    MISS     AMERICA 


See  the  new 

Maytag  Automatic 

Drver  to  /natch  ! 


uses  /ess  water,  too/ 


Water-thrift)  Maytag  uses  less  water  than  an)  other  agitator- 
type  automatic  for  full  loads  ...  as  much  as  !<>'  i  less!  No 
need  to  fuss  with  a  suds-saving  device.  Fresh  clean  water  for 
every  load  means  (leaner  clothes  •  Maytag  offers  you  all 
these  features  too:  washes  lull  family-size  load.  Gyrafoam 
washing  action,  positive  water  control  to  adjust  to  all  water 
pressures,  safety  lid,  flexible  washing  cycle,  gentle  spin-dry, 
needs  no  bolting  down,  built  for  extra  years  of  service, 
costs  less  in  the  long  run!  THE  MAYTAG  company,  makers 
of  washers,  dryers,  ironers.  ranges  and  freezers. 
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IADIES'    HOME   JOURNAL 


"If  that  guv  ou  the  pole's  a  bulbsnatcher  too. 
we  might  as  well  all  go  to  bed' 


^Om  TO  BULBSNATCHERS: 

G.E  LAMP  BULBS  IN  THE  BASY-TO-STORE  Q 
PACK  OF  FOUR  COSTAS  LITTLE  AS  THIS- 
FOUR   60-WATT  OQ$  plus  tax 
FOUR  IOO-WATT  72^  p'uS  taK 


GENERAL  &!  ELECTRIC 


NOW!  Vftamin-Seafed 

Cooking  for  only  98* 


•  Slightly  higher  in  Soulh,  Wei!  and  Canada 


Federal  Vogue 

FLAVOR-SAVER 

COOKER 


VAPOR-SEAL  LID 

SEALS  IN 

FULL-FOOD 

FLAVOR, 

PREVENTS 

VITAMIN  LOSS 


&/es  Vrtemfiis! 


THE  MIRACLE 
ELEMENT 

TITANIUM 

makes  all 

Federal  Vogue 

Enameled  Ware 

Stronger!  Whiter! 

Longer  Lasting! 


Here's  better  cooking  for  better  health  .  .  . 
cooking  that  seals  in  important  minerals  and 
vitamins  often  lost  in  ordinary  cooking.  Pro- 
tect family  health!  Get  the  Flavor-Saver  Cooker 
NOW  at  this  low  get-acquainted  price!  Other 
types  of  vapor  sealed  cookers  cost  up  to  seven 
times  as  much. 

•  Smooth    white    porcelain    enameled    finish 
cleans  easily  .  .  .  can't  hold  stale  food  flavors. 

•  Cook,  serve,  >lore,  reheat  food  in  this  one 
utensil. 

Actual  Capacity  3Vt  qts. — 3,  6,  8  qt.  sizes  also  available. 


FEDERAL  E  &  S  COMPANY    •   PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


the  sweet  peas  were  announced,  her  name 
was  not  included.  Mrs.  Eliot  won. 

Soon  came  the  award  for  the  lilies.  Mrs. 
Shepard  won  again  and  she  rose  in  a  little 
spasm  of  happiness,  and  another  loving  cup 
was  hers.  She  turned  again  to  the  audience 
and  said,  "Dear  friends,  I  really  don't  de- 
serve this,  though  I  thank  you  just  the  same 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  and  it's 
going  awfully,  awfully  fast." 

There  was  one  final  decision  we  impa- 
tiently awaited:  "For  the  finest  array  of  del- 
phiniums"; but  alas,  it  was  unhappy  tidings. 
Our  delphiniums  were  not  mentioned — not 
even  honorable  mention.  We  all  sat  in 
gloomy  silence. 

However,  Mrs.  Shepard  insisted  on  assum- 
ing complete  responsibility.  She  said,  "  It  was 
all  my  fauit.  I  have  never  been  able  to  achieve 
the  proper  fragrance.  But  I  did  so  want  them 
to  win!  And  they  are  your  father's  favorite 
flower.  In  a  way  I'm  glad  he  wasn't  here;  he 
would  have  been  so  disappointed." 

It  had  been  a  long,  tiring  week,  and 
when  the  flower  show  was  finally  over,  I  was 
happier  than  anyone  in  Lyndhurst  except 
possibly  the  flowers.  Tomorrow  was  Sunday, 
and  I  looked  forward  to  sleeping  late  and 
breakfast  in  bed.  There  would  be  no  chores 
or  problems.  Nothing  to  do — a  holiday ! 

I  slept  Saturday  night  through  in  an  in- 
stant. And  now  somebody  was  knocking  at 
my  door!  My  eyes  opened,  and  the  hands  of 
the  clock  on  the  bed  table  came  slowly  into 
focus:  ten  minutes  past  seven.  As  the  knock- 
ing continued,  I  said,  "Come  in,"  thinking 
What  in  heaven's  name  is  blooming  note?  The 
door  opened.  Mrs.  Shepard  was  blooming— 
in  a  pink  moire  kimono  and  lavender  night- 
cap. She  rustled  toward  mf  bed.  "Good 
morning.  Celeste  dear,  good  morning!"  and 
pertly  tilted  her  cheek  for  a  kiss.  "It's  a 
heavenly  day,  Celeste,"  she  bubbled  on: 
"  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  do  you  hear  the 
robins  out  getting  their  breakfast?" 

The  robins  are  doing  a  lot  better  Ikon  I  ant, 
I  thought  gloomily  as  I  started  to  reach  for 
my  dressing  gown. 

Won't  disturb  yourself.  Celeste.  I'll  get  it 
for  you."  She  took  it  off  the  chair,  helped  me 
into  it.  and.  in  motherly  fashion,  deftly 
tidied  the  covers  and  arranged  the  pillows  at 
my  back.  Then  she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed.  I  saw  tucked  under  her  arm  a  fa- 
miliar black  book,  Bible  Verses  to  Memorize. 

"It  is  my  custom,"  Mrs.  Shepard  ex- 
plained, "to  drop  into  the  children's  rooms 
on  Sunday  to  read  a  few  verses  before  break- 
fast. I  am  sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit 
you  before.  Shall  we  begin?" 

She  opened  the  book  to  a  page  marked  by 
a  thin  black  ribbon  and  started  to  read: 

"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they 
shall  be  comforted. 

"Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  in- 
herit the  earth. 

"Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness:  for  they  shall  be 
filled. 

"Blessed  are  the " 

Then  she  paused  and  looked  up  at  me  to 
complete  the  verse.  I  was  silent.  I  remem- 
bered my  rendition  of  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm— this  was  no  better ! 

She  started  to  read  the  verse  again,  very 

slowly !  "Blessed  are  the "  then  stopped 

and  tried  to  prompt  me  by  forming  the  next 
word  with  her  lips.  I  wasn't  a  lip  reader,  but 
I  looked  intently  at  her  lips.  The  only  word 
that  they  suggested  was  m-onk-ey.  Blessed 
are  the  monkeys— no,  that  couldn't  be  right. 
After  an  embarrassing  silence,  she  finally 
prompted,  "Blessed  are  the  merciful  - 

"I  know,  I  know,"  I  said.  '"For  they 
shall  obtain  mercy.' " 

"Quite  right,  Celeste.  Do  you  know  what 
I  am  reading?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "the  Beatitudes." 

"Of  course,  my  dear,  the  Beatitudes— one 
of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  New 
Testament."  Then,  coaxing  me  as  she  might 
a  ten-year-old  child,  she  said,  "And  they  are 

from  the  Gospel  according  to "  I  knew 

they  were  either  from  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke 


THE  SECRET  OF 
BETTER -FRESHER 
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Good  Seasons 

SALAD 

DRESSING 

MIXES 


SIMPLE  TO  MIX 

Add  Good  Seasons 
Mix  —  then  add  vine- 
gar, water  and  oil 
according  to  instruc- 
tions on  the'  Good 
Seasons  Mixing  Bottle. 

5   DELICIOUS  SALAD   DRESSING  MIXES 

Old  Fashion  Garlic  •  Roquefort  Type  French 
Old  Fashion  French  .  California  French 
Exotic  Herbs 
If  your  grocer  hasn't  Good  Seasons 
Mixes  and  Mixing  Bottle,  send  us  his 
name  with  25c  and  we  will  send  you  post- 
paid the  mixing  bottle  and  your  selection 
of  one  of  the  five  nrxes  together  with 
Robert  Kreis'  (world-famous  chef)  40- 
page  Salad  Recipe  Book. 

Address  Good  Seasons,  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 


Good  Seasons 

The  Original  Salad  Dressing  Mixes 

ALSO   BARBEQUE  AND  SEASONING  SALTS 
AND    ITALIAN    SPAGHETTI    SAUCE    MIX 

AT  YOUR  GROCERS 


guaranteed*  against   breakage 

n^fiWMUl/|_   dinnerware 

by    GENERAL   AMERICAN 

Serve  beautifully — never  worry  about 
breakage.  Meladur  is  made  of  mela- 
mine,  the  tough,  hard  plastic  and  is 
*guaranteed  against  chipping,  crack- 
ing, breaking — for  one  year  in  normal 
use.  6  lustrous  colors,  stain  and  fade- 
proof.  Starter  sets,  serving  items  and 
open  stock  at  leading  stores. 
Write  for  circular 

PLASTICS   DIVISION 

General  American  Transportation   Corporation 
135  South  La  Salle  Street  •  Chicago  90,  Illinois 


I 


Beats,  Blends,  Mixes 
Whips . . .  Perfectly 


.y 


Adjustable  handle  for 
right  or  left  hand  use 
■*^  .  .  .  stainless  steel 
blades  .  .  .  mixes  any- 
thing mixable.  At 
hardware,  home  fur- 
nishings, and  depart- 
ment stores. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you 
—  write  us  for  literature  and 
price  list. 


DAZEY 

The  Better  EGGBEATER 

"BLEND-R-MIX" 

In  colors 

Be 


$C95 


TEMBER,    1953 

John   Weil,  I  had  a  foui  to  oik  i 
in  i.i  '  I  [ohn 

'No,  dear,"  Mrs.  Shepard  said,  "nol 
te." 

'  I  mean  Mark,"  I  said  quickly. 
'No,  dear,  nol  Sam!  Mark,  nol  quite." 
'  I  give  up,"  !  said. 

'It's  Saml  Mai  1 1  icw,"  she  said  in  a  man 

that  made  me  feel  that   I  was  the  only 

i  ist  la n  in  the  world  who  didn't  know  this, 

ell  she  lead  slowly  to  I  In   end  "I  the  lesson 

I  aftei  the  "  ^men,"  she  aid,  "  Now. 
[este,  I  am  going  to  I  lelen  Anna's  room, 
i  |  am  planning  to  have  breakfast  with  all 
you  ai  leu  o'clock  sharp." 
I  Inn-  went  mj  breakfast  in  bed!  She 
sed  me  on  the  <  hcek,  went  i<>  the  door, 
.lull  it,  turned,  and  repealed,  "Now  the 
atitudesare  from?" 

"Saint  Matthew,"  1  said.  She  nodded  and 
nl  out. 

As  I  was  getting  dressed,  I  continued  to  re 
i-  the  Heal  it  tides  and  to  wonder  about  Mrs 
i  p. ml  Helen  Anna  told  me  that  her 
isi  vivid  childhood  memory  was  of  her 
tther  standing  beside  hei  with  a  howl  of 
[meal  in  one  hand  and  a  Bible  in  the  other 
hi  might  not  always  be  hungry  on  time, 
t  if  you  weren't,  the  punishment  was 
mipt  enough:  ten  verses  to  learn  by  heart. 
At  ten  o'clock  we  assembled  for  breakfast. 
kissed  Mrs.  Shepard  good  morning  and 
irehed  into  the  dining  room.  Someone  had 
i  ,i  baseball  cap  on  the  bronze  head  of 
uis,  but  Olivia  snatched  it  off  before  her 
ithei  saw  it.  The  menu,  besides  grace,  in- 
uled  orange  juice,  cereals  and  scrambled 
;s  a  conventional  breakfast. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  meal.  Sitwell  came 
with  a  dozen  Sunday  newspapers  and  put 
;m  down  by  the  window.  I  was  dying  to 

•  if  a  special  sale  of  l'niness  Eugenie  hats 
d  begun  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  but  at  the 
>ment  no  one  showed  the  slightest  interest 
the  morning's  news. 

After  breakfast  all  of  us.  somehow  found 
ices  in  the  big  Locomobile  and  started  out 

•  Saint  Barnabas'  Church  in  the  village. 
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i  lovely  ride  even  tl 
bins  u  •  m  m>  lap    \  hall  bit* 

church    we    -.topped,    parked    iIk     cat    and 
scrambled  out,   In  front   ol   tin 
ImoI.i    rank  i  be<  an  v  i  he  fli  * 
i 
C  hint  h     set  vi<  e  i    in    tin 
shot  iii    ih. in  in  the  city,  h 
made  up  different  e  le. 

\l  live 
thai   aftei  noon  v.i    would  return  fot 

I  )ni  iiH1  hint  h  I  nol  i<  i 

I  ill   lepoMlli'  li  No  one 

I  rustled  a  pane    I  dii 
about    those  hats!  And  I    ■.  u  lake 

a  top\    when    Mrs    Shepard   -aid. 
all    reads     now     fot     the    wei  dine  "       \l    the 
sound  ol  hei   voii  i    I   jumpt  cl  bat  I.     !  i 

say    "ueddin.    '"   \\  hat    weildiin   ' 

I   tinned  to  Louis  and    , .  1 1  <  I . 

i  arrird  lodaj  ' "   I  oui  ,  looked   blank, 
and    I   added,    "Didn't    Mi 
something  about  a  wi-ddin 

Louis  burst  out  la  le,  no 

wetltlinr ,   w  <   (   ilnr:     [<  vi  i  y   Sunday  aftei 
noon  we  lake  the  weeds  out   ol   ihe  front 
lawn.  Come  on.  we  have  to  put  on  old  i 
and  get  Ihe  tools  " 

"Louis."  1  asked  plaintively,  "when  can 
id  the  Sunday  papei  i         some- 

thing important  I  have  to  find 

"Monday."  he  said 

When  we  straggled  out  onlo  the  lawn  that 
glorious  Sunday  afternoon,  wi    were  a  mot 
ley  crew.   Louis  was  i 
curved  instrument  that  looked  more  like  a 
cutlass  than  a  weed  pullei .   Fink  \    I 
peaied  with  an  old  coonskin  hat  and 
he!  ween  his  teeth.  "All  I  ighl .  I  >anu  I  I  I 
Helen  Anna  said,  "don'l  h 
You're  going  on  twenty-three  now!"    I  In 
girls  had  less  lethal  tools    small 
sors  honed  to  razor  sharpness   Miss  Stebbins 
and  Miss  Davis  pushed  around  small  wheel- 
barrows to  father  up  the  debris. 

Louis  and  I  were  assigned  a  portion  of  the 
lawn  that  had  been  converted  into  a 
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•//  says  here,  'During  mock  battles  the  utmost 
,v  of  ammunition  uill  he  observed. 
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ith   the    B.M.A.  all-ways   protector   plan 


It's  a  convenient,  all-in-one  income  protection  and  savings 
program.    And    this    B.M.A.    All-Ways    Protector   Plan    will    do    just 
about  anything  you  want  it  to  do:  take  care  of  hospital  and 
doctor    bills,    provide    income    during    disability,    guarantee    monthly 
income   for   your   family,    provide   funds   for   college   education, 
and  make  a  pleasant  retirement  possible  in  later  years. 

So  why  not  check  yourself  today?  See  if  you  have  all  the 

assured    income    you    and    your    family    need.    If    you    have    time    to 

think  about  your  family,  you'll  have  time  to  mail  this  coupon   now. 

CHECK   YOURSELF..  .DO   YOU   HAVE... 


~1    A    plan    to    pay    hospital    and    surgery 
benefits    for    yourself    and    your 
family? 

"1   A    plan    to    pay    monthly    income    while 
you  are  sick  or  when  you  are  injured? 

~|   A  plan  to  pay  medical  bills  when  your 
children   are   hurt  at  school   or   ploy? 

"1   A   plan   to   pay  all   expenses   up  to 
$5000.00   in   cose  of   polio? 

J   A    complete    business    insurance    plan? 

your 
alth- 


□   Group    Insurance    in    your    company? 
(Life— Accident    &    Heal 


Hospitalization) 

~"|   A  clean-up  fund  to   pay  off  your  debts 
and  taxes  in  event  of  your  death? 


T   A    plan    to    pay   off    the    mortgage   and 
refund    all    payments    on    principal 
in    event    of    your    death? 

"I   A   plan   to   pay  your  family   $1000.00 
in   cash    immediately   by   emergency 
draft   attached   to   your    policy  .  .  .  then 
.  .  .  provide  an   income  for   your   wife 
and  children   during  the  important 
readjustment  period  while  the  children 
are    growing? 

~1   A   plan    to   assure   funds  for  your 
children's  college   education? 

"~|   A   plan   to   guarantee   you   cash  or   a 
monthly  Income  at  whatever  retirement 
age  you   select? 


Gentlemen: 
Please    send    me 
more  information 


USINESS  MEN'S 
ASSURANCE 

Company  of  America 


HON   STATION   PLAZA 


KANSAS  CITY  41, 


about  complete   income 
protection    with    the    B.M.A. 
All-Ways    Protector   Plan. 

Name 


Address 
City 


_Stote_ 


date  of  birt^ 


Occupation 


economy 
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•  Toddlers  like  the  flavor  of  the  new  HEINZ 
variety— JUNIOR  MACARONI,  TOMATOES, 
BEEF  and  BACON!  It's  a  well-balanced 
dish  fortified  with  yeast  for  greater  nourish- 
ment. Doctors  everywhere  recommend  it — 
and  the  complete  line  of  Heinz  Baby  Foods. 


practice  golf  course.  We  got  down  on  our 
hands  and  knees  and  began  to  weed.  Once 
we  started,  we  worked  hard. 

Louis  knew  the  enemy  when  he  saw  it.  "  If 
they  sprayed  the  iron  sulphate  a  little  more 
generously  around  here,"  he  said,  "we 
wouldn't  have  to  go  through  all  this!" 

"Anyway,  Louis,  it's  a  new  experience. 
This  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  started  around 
a  golf  course  on  my  hands  and  knees." 

At  four  o'clock  the  weeding  was  over  and 
it  was  time  to  get  ready  for  vespers ! 

As  I  was  scraping  the  dirt  off  my  hands 
with  pumice,  I  decided  the  weeding  party 
had  been  one  big  flop.  We  had  weeded  only  a 
few  square  yards.  This  was  like  taking  water 
out  of  the  ocean  in  a  teacup. 

At  five  o'clock  promptly  we  returned  to 
church  lor  vespers.  Again  we  were  an  octet. 
We  sang  hymns  for  one  hour  with  great  re- 
spect for  God  and  little  respect  for  music. 
On  the  way  home,  the  seating  arrangements 
were  different.  Now  I  sat  on  Miss  Stebbins' 
lap  and  as  soon  as  I  was  comfortably  seated 
I  asked  her: 

"Where  is  the  Trebizond?" 

"Gracious  me,"  she  answered.  "  I  have  no 
idea." 

Sunday  was  finally  finished,  and  so  was  I ! 
I  started  up  to  bed  with  aching  limbs.  But 
first  I  made  a  little  detour  into  the  dining 
room  to  steal  a  Sunday  paper.  In  vain  they 
were  all  gone ! 

expected  to  leave  Lyndhurst  on  Thurs- 
day to  join  my  mother  at  Lake  Placid. 
She  was  anxious  to  get  started  on  plans 
for  my  wedding.  Though  Louis  and  I  were 
not  going  to  be  married  until  November, 
mother  never  believed  in  pulling  things  off 
until  the  last  minute. 

Leaving  Lyndhurst,  however,  proved  to 
be  more  difficult  than  getting  there.  Mrs. 
Shepard  implored  me  to  stay  a  little  longer 
and  suggested  that  I  call  my  mother  im- 
mediately on  the  telephone,  send  a  telegram. 
or  write  her  a  little  note  by  special  delivery. 

Finally  I  said  that  I  should  love  to  stay 
until  Friday,  and  Mrs.  Shepard  beamed  with 
delight  and  immediately  begged  me  to  visit 
her  again  later  in  the  summer. 

"  I  should  love  to  come  herjs  again,"  I  said. 

"That  would  be  wonderful,"  she  replied, 
"but  we  shan't  be  here.  We  shall  be  in  Rox- 
bury." 

"Roxbury,  Connecticut?" 

"No,  no.  dear;  Roxbury.  New  York,"  she 
told  me. 

Then  I  learned  that  Mrs.  Shepard  always 
moved  her  household  to  her  home  in  the 
Catskills  during  the  hot  weather.  "Though 
I  wouldn't  say  it  out  loud."  she  confided,  "  I 
like  it  there  even  better  than  Lyndhurst."  It 
was  apparent  that  Mrs.  Shepard  did  more 
than  change  her  hats  with  the  seasons  sin- 
changed  her  houses  too. 

Now,  however,  Mrs.  Shepard  said  she  was 
behind  with  her  letters,  excused  herself,  and 
went  up  to  her  room.  This  was  the  literal 
truth.  She  was  prompt  about  every  appoint- 
ment in  life,  but  always  late  in  answering  her 
correspondence.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  be  otherwise  because  she  kept  in  per- 
sistent touch  with  all  her  relatives,  her  many 
friends,  and  her  countless  acquaintances  at 
home  and  abroad.  Louis  said  his  mother 
spent  more  money  each  year  on  postage 
stamps  than  she  did  on  her  clothes. 

I  didn't  see  very  much  of  my  hostess  for 
the  rest  of  my  visit.  The  events  of  the  month 
had  tired  her,  and  she  stayed  close  to  her 
room,  appearing  only  for  meals.  There  was, 
however,  one  memorable  exception.  On  Fri- 
day, my  last  day  at  Lyndhurst,  Louis  and  I 
were  looking  at  the  pictures  in  the  art  gallery 
on  the  second  floor.  The  gallery  contained  a 
heterogeneous  collection,  including  two  au- 
tumn scenes  by  Corot,  and  Dance  of  the 
Nymphs,  by  Bouguereau,  framed  in  gold. 
We  were  standing  under  the  nymphs  when  all 
the  trouble  started.  Louis  kissed  me. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  at  that  pre- 
cise moment  Mrs.  Shepard  would  be  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway!  She  walked  across  the 
art  gallery,  and  her  usual  bright  little  smile 
had  changed  to  a  foreboding  frown. 

"Celeste  and  Louis,"  she  said  sharply, 
"will  you  please  come  with  me?" 
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We  followed  Mrs.  Shepard  downstairs 
and  into  the  music  room.  Mrs.  Shepard 
closed  the  door  and  motioned  us  to  sit  down 
on  the  large  davenport.  It  was  a  very  com- 
fortable piece  of  furniture,  but  we  felt  very 
uncomfortable.  Mrs.  Shepard  sat  in  front  ol 
us  on  a  small  straight-backed  chair. 

"Louis  and  Celeste."  she  said  sternly,  "] 
wish  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you.  I  regret 
very  much  that  I  came  to  the  art  gallen 
when  I  did.  What  I  found— well,  I  am  afrair 
I  must  be  truthful  — was  not  a  pretty  pic 
ture.  You  must  realize  that  you  have  doni 
something  very  wrong.  I  trust  such  unbecom 
ing  behavior  has  not  been  going  on  for  long.' 

"No,  mother,  I  assure  you  it  hasn't,' 
Louis  said  contritely. 

"  I  should  hope  not!  Here  at  Lyndhurst  i 
is  impossible  to  chaperon  you  every  minuti 
of  the  day,  but  Louis,  what  could  have  com/ 
over  you  ? ' ' 

"I  lost  my  head,  mother." 

"And  you,  Celeste?" 

"Mine,  too,"  I  said. 

"I  hope  and  pray,"  she  continued,  "thai 
m  the  future  you  will  learn  to  control  your 
selves.  To  be  able  to  control  our  minds  am 
bodies  raises  us  above  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Mrs.  Shepard  embellished  her  little  lec- 
ture on  propriety  with  illustrations  fror 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  Sh' 
said  that  if  we  thought  evil,  we  would  d 
evil,  because  our  actions  were  the  mirror  c' 
our  hearts. 

"Remember  the  Beatitudes,"  she  sak 
"'Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  the1 
shall  see  God.'" 

This  was  the  only  time  that  I  had  bee 
really  annoyed  with  my  future  mother-ir 
law.  I  was  so  mad  I  was  about  to  stand  u 
and  defend  my  virtue.  Fortunately,  befoi 
I  said  anything  tactless,  Miss  Stebbir 
knocked  on  the  door  and  announced  th;! 
Mr.  Shepard  was  telephoning  from  Ne 
York.  Immediately  Mrs.  Shepard  started  1 
leave,  then  paused  and  said  sweetly: 

"I  hope,  children,  we  shall  never  have  t 
talk  about  anything  like  this  again.  Remen 
ber,  it  will  not  be  very  long  until  Novembe 
Soon  you  will  be  married." 

Then  she  kissed  us  both  affectionately  c' 
the  cheek  and  went  out. 

I  said,  "I  feel  like  Hester  in  Hawthorne 
Scarlet  Letter." 

Louis  and  I  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the  mu? 
room.  He  told  me  that  Olivia's  courtsh 
with  John  Burr,  a  remote  cousirrof  his  mot 
er's.  was  chaperoned  from  the  day  that  Jol 
first  entered  579.  Some  trustworthy  perse 
was  always  with  the  happy  couple.  Whi 
John  finally  did  propose,  he  did  it  in  wri 
ing— on  a  calling  card,  presented  to  Olivia  < 
a  silver  tray  by  Sitwell. 

The  turnout  for  my  departure  from  Lyn' 
hurst  was  very  gratifying  but  a  little  ovt 
whelming.  There  were  fifteen  people,  cour 
ing  Mr.  Allan  and  his  family,  and  thirtei 
dogs,  including  an  Airedale  and  her  famil 

When  I  kissed  Mrs.  Shepard  good-by,  si 
pinned  a  beautiful  corsage  of  lilies  of  tit 
valley  on  my  coat.  As  Louis  and  I  drove  ( 
down  the  gravel  road  to  a  final  fading  chor' 
of  farewells,  I  heard  the  loud,  hearty  voi 
of  Miss  Stebbins  calling,  "Aloha." 

Louis  headed  down  the  Albany  Post  Ro; 
and  put  me  on  the  train  for  Lake  Placid.  C 
the  platform  he  kissed  me  good-by,  but  fir 
looked  around,  almost  unconsciously,  to  s 
if,  by  any  chance,  Mrs.  Shepard  might 
watching.  Just  before  the  train  pulled  out 
the  terminal,  he  said  that  he  had  some  ve 
important  information. 

"What's  that,  Louis?"  I  said. 

"The  Trebizond  was  the  medieval  empi 
of  the  Byzantines." 

"Oh,  Louis,  it  was  sweet  of  you  to  go 
all  that  trouble." 

"No  trouble;  Olivia  knew." 

Twelve  hours  after  I  learned  about  t 
Trebizond,  I  was  having  breakfast  with  r 
mother  in  Moosewood  Cottage.  On  the  tal 
were  coffee,  toast,  orange  juice,  the  N' 
York  Times,  and  seven  fashion  magazin 

There   were  endless  decisions  to  mal 
Should  the  wedding  be  held  at  home  or  ir  i 
church?    In    the    afternoon    or    at    nigl  ' 
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ould  champagne  be  w  i  ved,  oi  would  ii  ol 
nl  Mrs  SHepard  '  Vnd  how  about  dai  i 
Other  thoughl  waltzes  would  be  all  right, 
i  positively  no  fox  trots,  and  no  saxo- 

mlirs 

Pm-  morning  at  the  caddie  house  mother 
id  she  had  decided  what  she  would  weai  at 
v  wedding:  a  blue  velvet  ensemble  with  a 
rsage  ol  orchids  <  Ini  evening  on  ihe  way 

irk  from  an  Indian  ceremony,  which  Ihe 
ih  held  evei  y  yeai  to  celebrate  the  found 
J  oi  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  my  weei- 
ng dress  was  decided  upon:  white  crepe 
Hi  .1  Queen  Anne  cap  and  a  tulle  veil,  em- 
oidered   around   the 
ge   wiih    mother-of- 
sarl  calla  lilies, 
The  quest  ion  ol  ihe 
esses  lor  the  brides- 
aids   and    maid    ol 
mor  defied  solution. 

July  ii  looked  as  ii 
.  In  idesmaids  would 
„>arblue  mom-  dresses 
,th  picture  lials  and 
ny  bouquets  of  cerise 
iscs.  and  lor  ihe 
aid  of  honor,  il  was 
i  l.r  ..I  isc  moire 
nh  blue  velvet  trim- 
ings  and  an  electric- 
ue turban. 

But  in  August  we  rif- 
led the  bridesmaids 
ould  wear  lime-green 
ffeta  with  matching 
its,  the  maid  of  honor 

wear  emerald  green, 
id  they  would  carry 
eaves  of  chrysanthe- 
ums  in  varying  shades 

yellow,  ocher  and 
onze. 

In  the  ciKil  Septem- 
•r  breezes  mother  and 
had  a  belter  idea, 
lie  bridesmaids  would 
ear  ice  blue,  and  the 
aid  of  honor  would 
ear  pearl  pink  After 
immer  was  ovei  and 
e  returned  to  New 
ork,  we  made  our 
rial  decision:  the 
idesmaids  and  maid 

honor  would  wear 
tactly  what  we  had 
anned    for    them    in 

>iy. 

On  November  10, 
)34,  at  four  o'clock, 
le  organist  of  St. 
artholomew's  Church 
layed  the  Wedding 
larch  from  Lohengrin 
nd  three  hundred 
?ople  rose  and  half 
lrned  their  heads  to 
le  rear  of  the  church 
)  see  me  begin  my 
mg  walk  to  the  altar, 
was  trembling  when 
took  my  father's  arm 
rid  followed  the  ushers 
id  bridesmaids  slowly  down  the  center  aisle. 

As  we  approached  the  front  of  the  church, 
lembers  of  both  families  were  looking  at  the 
ridal  procession  with  loving  eyes.  Mrs. 
hepard  was  elegant  in  black  velvet,  with  a 
uge  diamond-and-ruby  pendant  which  Mr. 
hepard  had  given  her  for  their  own  wed- 
ing.  She  was  standing  on  tiptoe  and  nod- 
ing  her  head  in  time  to  the  music.  Mr.  Shep- 
rd  was  by  her  side,  proud  and  stately  m  his 
nmaculatciy  tailored  cutaway.  I  recalled 
he  afternoon  when  he  had  played  the  wed- 
ing  march  for  me  on  the  Wurlitzer  organ. 

But  there  was  nc  time  now  to  think  oi  the 
iast— the  present  was  upon  me.  I  walked  up 
he  steps  to  the  altar,  and  the  Reverend  Paul 
iargent,  with  quiet  solemnity,  pronounced 
-ouisand  me  "man  and  wife." 

Then  Louis  kissed  me;  this  time  there  were 
io  objections  from  anyone.  The  organ  be- 
;an  to  play  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March. 
ind  we  walked  quickly  up  the  center  aisle, 
fne  ceremony  was  over. 
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loin,  with  sweet  <  Ii...  il  \ 

forgive 

barcboard  <la\  h 

».'  I  i  \  < ■ . 

give  tli<'  rented  room,  ll 

anon}  in on-  stair, 

elevator  lli^l.i  through 

public  air. 
treeless  window  and  ll 

|m.i  I.  .1  flower: 
jive  us  l but  \» i'  live 

without  your  power. 


There  should  be  elms, 

spreading  their  eourtesj  . 
Laurel,  and  grape,  and  stone 

simplicity  , 
V  house  familiar  to  the 

seasons1  range 
\ii.l  the  ceremonj  ..I  huinan 

change. 
Where  life's  habitual,  sedate. 

and  pure, 
Hallmarked  on  air  I 

\\  hile  signature 


\nil  \ou.  our  daughter, 

w  lion i  we  oiler  no 
Tradition  of  firelight  or  pewter 

glow  . 

Forgive  the  irregular  and 

roofless  waj  s 
Of  two  who  yet  are  stead}   in 

your  praise 
Though  the>  bequeath  you  no 

tiling  rare  or  dear — 
Except  for  love:  it  is  the 

custom  here. 


and    I    ::,  ni    ,,m    ,,i    i|„    ,  Inn 
Cited,  happ\   an.: 

Crowds  ol  people  hind  upon  l„ 

nd  carpel  leading  do 
hi. ii  I.   limouHim  ith  i  hauffi 

-.peal. in.'    lulu     and    white  I  ■ .  . 

helped  me  in  ami   ihul  the  dooi 
iwd,  and  we  wen  .,|| 
Ii  was  a  luxurious  <  ai .  and  wi  .  ould  have 
motored    to  t  alifornia   quite   comfortably 
Inn  almosl  before  Mi,  i  lopped 

again   We  had  an  ived  ai  Shen  y' .  one  1.1...  1 
south  on  iIh  othei  side  ol  Park   Wenui  from 
ihe  church    Nevei    were   such  ■ 
preparations  made  foi  so  sIioi 

Soon  I  h.  In  idal  pal  I  \ 
an  i  ved  and  wi 
in  hue  io  receive  oui 
guests.  Mis  Shepari 
threw  her  aim-  around 
me,  and  said 

■  i,  my 
child,  and  now 
call  me  Molhi  i   Shi  p- 
aid  ." 

many    people    lo    wi 
come,    and    il     look    a 
long    lime      A    lot    of 

people    kissed    me    ihal 

altei  noon,    including 
main   1  had  nevi 
before. 

When  Ih.  last  guest 
had  run  the  gantlet  ol 
the  receiving  line,  we 
went  into  the  ballroom 
io  (indoui  plat  i  •  Louis 
and  I  sal  in  the  center 
of  the  long  wedding 
table  with  Olivia,  Helen 
Anna.  Finley  Ja 
many  ol  out  friends. 
Mrs.  Shepard  sat  at  a 
small  table  close  by 
with  Mi  Shepard,  my 
father  and  mothei ,  and 
I  loctor  Sargent. 

The  orchestra  I » 
to  play,  and  according 
to  custom,  Louis  and 
I  danced  first .  alone. 
Then  all  the  guests 
joined  in  the  dancing. 
Almost  every  dance 
was  a  wait/,  and  the 
orchestra  played  gaily 
and  liltingly.  Once 
Finley  Jay  danced  The 
Blue  Danube  with  Miss 
Stebbins,  and  Louis 
danced  Tales  of  the 
Vienna  Woods  with 
Miss  Davis. 

"  Thank     you     so 
much."  she  said,  as  she 
sat    down    panting    a 
little   "I  don't  think  I 
kept    time   very   well." 
"  You   did    fine.  " 
Louis  said,  "and  when 
they    play   Die   Fleder- 
maus.we'll  try  it  again." 
After     an     hour     of 
continuous  dancing  the 
music    slopped.     The    lights    were    dimmed, 
candles  were  lit.  and  a  five-tiered  wedding 
cake  was  wheeled  in;  with  a  huge  silver  knife 
I  broke  the  icing.  Then  the  waiters  came  in 
with  bottles  of  Pol  Roger,  and  by  and  by 
they  were  popping  all  over  the  room.  Alter 
everyone    was    served,    the    Reverend    Mr. 
Sargent  rose  and  tapped  on  a  glass  with  his 
fork.  The  little  ringing  noise  called  everyone 
to  attention,  and  there  was  quiet.  In,  an  ora- 
torical voice,  he  said: 

A  TOAST  to  the  bride  and  groom." 
Everyone  stood  up  and  lipped  his  glass.  1 
looked  across  at  Mrs.  Shepard.  I  knew  that 
she  was  debating  with  her  conscience  it  she 
should,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  allow  her 
hps  to  touch  liquor.  At  last  she  made  her  de- 
cision. She  slowly  raised  her  glass  but  did 
not  drink.  Nothing  would  make  her  break 
her  creed,  not  even  lor  the  beau  gi  - 

Louis  and  I  danced  once  more  around  the 
room.  Miss  Stebbins.  sensing  that  the  time 


I.. 


I.' 


#  For  quality  in  which  you  can  always  put  your 
confidence,  get  HEINZ  BABY  FOODS  for  your 
baby.  Doctors  everywhere  recommend  Heinz  — 
the  only  baby  foods  becked  by  an  84-year 
reputation  for  uniform  excellence  and  fine  flavor. 
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for  our  departure  was  near,  ran  up  to  us  and 
presented  Louis  with  a  small  Bible. 

"A  little  gift  from  your  mother  before  you 
leave." 

Louis  opened  the  Bible  and  saw  an  en- 
velope between  the  pages  of  Proverbs.  It 
contained  a  check  for  a  thousand  dollars. 

"Wouldn't  you  know  mother  would  do 
something  like  this?"  Then  he  quoted  a 
passage  from  Proverbs:  "She  looketh  well  to 
the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not 
the  bread  of  idleness.  Her  children  arise  up, 
and  call  her  blessed." 

Now  it  was  time  to  leave.  We  went  around 
the  room  quietly  and  bade  adieu  to  our  fami- 
lies and  our  friends.  Louis'  final  kiss  was  for 
Mrs.  Shepard.  Bravely,  but  sadly,  she  said, 
"Good-by.  Good-by,  my  dearest  children." 

Louis  and  I  went  out  quietly  through  one 
of  the  side  doors,  but  before  we  closed  it  we 
looked  back  once  more  into  the  room.  The 
music  was  still  playing,  people  were  dancing, 
and  there  was  laughter.  Our  gaze  fell  upon 
Mrs.  Shepard.  It  was  hard  to  leave  even  for 
our  honeymoon  because — yes,  it  was  very 
plain  to  see-  Mrs.  Shepard  had  a  tiny  white 
handkerchief  in  her  hand.  She  was  crying. 

/%fter  our  honeymoon  we  rented  a  small 
apartment  on  Central  Park,  and  Louis 
started  looking  for  a  career.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  he  would  have  no  success,  he 
started  looking  for  a  job.  Unfortunately,  the 
depression  showed  few  signs  of  letting  up, 
and  jobs  were  almost  impossible  to  find. 
Louis  studied  the  want  ads  in  the  news- 
papers and  called  on  every  investment 
house  in  Wall  Street,  including  the  one  that 
handled  his  own  trust  fund.  But  things 
were  so  difficult  he  found  he  couldn't  get 
work  even  if  he  paid  his  own  salary! 

My  father  was  certain  he  could  land  Louis 
a  job  with  the  Chase  Bank,  and  Mr.  Shepard 
was  optimistic  about  a  connection  with  the 
Missouri  Pacilic,  but  Louis  politely  refused 
assistance  from  either  of  them. 

Personally  I  didn't  see  why  Louis  had  to 
be  such  a  rugged  individualist,  and  I  urged 
him  to  reconsider  the  bank.  However,  Louis 
was  adamant.  One  grand  morning  he  was  of- 
fered the  job  of  assistant  personnel  director 
for  a  New  York  relief  organization,  and  he 
accepted  it. 

Now  that  Louis  had  a  job,  we  could  settle 
down  more  calmly  to  home  life.  There  were 
lots  of  things  we  needed.  This  was  apparent 
from  the  blank  spaces  on  the  walls  and  the 
wide-open  spaces  in  the  living  room.  We 
needed  pictures,  furniture,  lamps,  ash  trays 
and  encouragement.  It  was  not  long  before 
I  received  them  all  in  abundance  from 
Mrs.  Shepard. 

Every  few  days  packages  arrived  from  the 
most  expensive  shops  and  department  stores 
in  town.  One  week  we  would  receive  lamps, 
another  week  tables,  and  another  week, 
books. 

When  Olivia  came  up  from  Philadelphia, 
she  told  me  that  soon  after  she  was  married 
gifts  from  Mrs.  Shepard  came  regularly  as 
rain.  She  urged  me  not  to  discourage  these 
rather  embarrassing  quantities  of  presents 
because  the  decorator  role  gave  her  mother  a 
continued  sense  of  usefulness  and  impor- 
tance to  her  children.  "Anyway."  Olivia  said. 
"alter  about  a  Near  the  gifts  lend  to  slacken 
off." 

Before  Mrs.  Shepard  went  to  Lyndhurst 
in  April,  we  received  a  final  expression  of  her 
generosity.  One  afternoon  when  she  came  to 
call,  the  radio  was  on  and  Rubinstein  was 
playing  Chopin's  Second  Sonata.  During 
the  Funeral  March,  Mrs.  Shepard  asked  if  I 
liked  music.  I  said  I  loved  music,  but  that 
lately  I  had  not  had  time  to  go  to  many  con- 
certs. 

"Do  you  play,  yourself,  dear?"  she  asked. 

"A  few  things.  Mother  Shepard,  when  I 
have  the  opportunity." 

A  week  later  opportunity  knocked  at  my 
door,  and  four  men  carried  a  beautiful  ma- 
hogany piano  across  my  threshold.  Although 
there  was  no  card  attached,  I  knew  at  once 
who  had  sent  it.  It  was  a  munificent  gift, 
which  Louis  and  I  were  proud  to  own. 

Mrs.  Shepard 's  gifts  gradually  became 
less  frequent,  as  Olivia  had  predicted.  Ge- 
ography was  also  a  factor;  Mrs.  Shepard 
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Widely  prescribed  by 
physicians  the  world  over 


they  are  so  KIND  to  the  Feet 


If  your  feet  hurt  —  or  are  "hard"  to  fit 
—  Dr.  Scholl's  Shoes  will  give  you  real 
walking  ease  —  free  of  painful  friction 
and  pressure  points  on  your  feet  and  toes. 
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household  rubber  gloves 

Won't    stick    to    hands  —  no 
unpleasant,    clammy    feel 

Velva  -  Tex's  remarkable 
velvety  flock  lining  covers 
entire  inner  glove — amaz-! 
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Swirl  Grip  assures  non- 
slip  handling  even  in 
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famous  '  'Wearever' '  wate 
syringes,  combination  syr-  r 
inges;  Faultless  Feminine  Syringes  and  other  ; 
quality  rubber  products  for  home  and  hospital. 


BE  A  HOTEL 
HOSTESS 


ENJOY  YOUR  WORK!  Fascina 
positions  in  hotels,  essential  hous- 
ing, town,  country,  officers' 
service  clubs  as  Hostess,  Executive  Housekeeper,  Mar 
ager.  Social  or  Food  Director.  Lewis  Training  quickl 
qualifies  you.  Lewis  National  Placement  Service  FREE  i 
extra  charge.  Myra  Banks  writes:  "Now  Hostess  of 
beautiful  resort  hotel.  My  work  is  a  delight.  Thanks  t 
Lewis  Training."  Write  for  FREE  Book. 
Course  Approved  tor  ALL  Veteran  Training. 
LEWIS  HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
Sta.    WO- 501,     Washington     7,     D.     C- 
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in  I  j  ndhuri  I     I  ouis  and   I   unt- 
il, re  mI. M  ly,  to  visit  her,  bul  he  had  ii 
pra<  tically  evei  \  Sal  urdaj  and  Sundaj 
e  could  never  get  awa 
owevei .  when  Ins  va<  al  ion  rolled  around 
were  abl<    to  acci  pi  Mrs   Shepan 
I  ions.  She  was  in   Roxbui  \  .1   hi  1 It 
than  usual,  and  she  wanted  l 
ily  togethei  mi  the  Foui  thol  [11 

■in   and  1  -. mable  to     11 

until  the  late  aftei  noon  ol  the  holiday 
bui  v   is  in  the   hearl    ol    tin    1  atskill 
intains,  and  Mrs.  Shepard's  hom< 
lira!  1  ol  Koxbury. 

[oxbury  itself  hasn't  changed  much  in  a 
.In  il  \t  .11  ft  ha  one  main  street,  a  few 
es,  an  old  fashioned  inn,  .1    asolim 

I  and  a  bank.  The  town  is  hardly  known 
Side  the  county  excepl  by  a  few  wlio  re- 
nbei  ii  as  the  birthplace  ol  two  famous 
1;  John  Burroughs  and  Jay  <  lould  John 
roughs,  born  in  1837,  loved  the  town  and 

lonely  countryside  and  never  left  it 
•in  the  Eastern  slope  ol  a  windy  hill  his 
ve  looks  out  over  the  land  which  once 
>ired  him  to  write  so  poetically  and  tru- 
ly about  it.  A  verse  is  crudely  carved  on 
headstone: 

/  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  faa 

ay  Gould,  born  in  IHlib,  did  not  share  this 
poetie  enthusiasm.  Even  as  a  boy  he 
lined  to  eseape  to  a  mure  exciting  world. 
Jecause  it  was  her  lather 
s.  Shepard  was  sentiment  a 
y.  Before  she  married, 
bought  a  house  not  far 

II  where  her  father  used 
live.  It  was  a  small 
se,  so  she  gradually 
urged  it.  but,  in  eon- 
it  to  579  and  Lynd- 
st,  it  was  simple  and 
(retentions. 

is  Mrs.  Shepard  ex- 
ided  her  house,  wing 
>n  wing,  she  did  not  forget  the  town. 
enlarged  its  roads,  put  in  flagstone  walks 
!  installed  granite  curbings.  Then  she 
ll  a  library,  a  Y.M.C.A.  and.  when  that 
;  finished,  she  had  plans  drawn  for  the 
Gould  Memorial  Church.  She  wished 
father's  name  to  be  remembered  always 
he  town  where  he  was  born. 
Vhen  Loms  and  I  arrived  in  Roxbury  on 
evening  of  July  fourth  we  stopped  to  .yet 
lass  of  beer  at  the  inn,  for  even  though 
;al  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  had 
n  ratified  by  two  thirds  of  Congress  and 
?e  fourths  of  the  states.  Mrs.  Shepard  was 
holding  out.  While  Louis  was  having  his 
r  he  told  me  that  after  the  Jay  Gould 
morial  Church  was  built,  Mrs.  Shepard 
led  her  house  Kirkside.  lie  pronounced 
irkside"  with  a  faint  suggestion  of  a 
tch  burr  and  looked  at  me  quizzically. 
I  know  what  it  means,  Louis,"  I  replied. 
»y  the  side  of  the  church.'  I'm  a  bright 


5  we  stepped  out  into  the  street  I  heard 
hissing  whine  of  a  Roman  candle  rocket- 
over  the  elm  trees. 

The    fireworks!"    Louis   exclaimed, 
ley've  started  — let's  hurry  ! " 
ust  as  another  Roman  candle  went  off, 
arrived  at  Kirkside.  Louis  took  my  arm. 

we  ran  around  to  the  vast  lawn  in  back 
he  house.  There  were  rows  of  chairs  and 
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's    birthplace 
I  aboul    Rox- 


People  seldom  improve 
when  they  have  no  other 
model  but  themselves  to 
copy  after.  goldsmith 


ind  hid  1 

U.l.i  t| 

"Mr 

All  1 1 

\i  tin  endol 

1  ll  II.  wild  the 

il.ih    I  ,  ,i,    upen 

1 
I"'1  jl  -I  bill    it    11 

-  ink    in   the   I'tnilt 

Everybody  thanked    Mi      Sin  pard 
lovelj  cvt  urn.     I  nui    and  I    tailed  b 

Ii    and 
Mis  Shepard,  MissStebbin    and  Mi    ,  I  (avis 

•' I  in  hi ,  and  went  upsl 

We  were  all  11 1 
immediateh  aftei  Louis  fini 
wheal  and  I 

me  around    Kill  white 

(  olonial  house  with    reen  md  foui 

tall  red  brick  chimin  1  on  the 

front    porch   supported   a    graceful    balcony 
w  hit  h  extended  halfwa}   acros    U11    ft 
I  he   house    There   wa     not  bin 
about    Kirkside's  art  hiteelurc,   01    even   n  s 
ai  1    Nothing  dist  I  it  from  1  In 

while    frame    buildings    which    dolled    the 
nearbj   countryside     <  Ii   was 

the   largest    private   residence   between   the 
\  -In  ikan  Ri  rid  the 

Inch; 
anda. 
\\    nn   M  is    Shi  paid 

she  was  married,  it 

had  seven  rooms    .1   w 1 

stove  and  mam  drafts 
1  nth  I  In  i  meticulous  su- 
pei  vision,  the  how  1 
as  consistently  as  the 
young  puns  she  planted  on  the  lawn  In 
1930  Kirkside  had  1  went  \  two  bedroom  ,, 
fourteen  baths,  twelve  mauls'  rooms,  a  halt 
dozen  ileus  and  offices,  two  dining  moms, 
living  room,  library,  sewing  room,  silver 
room,  housekeeper's  room  and  a  connecting 
corridor  between  the  kitchen  and  dining 
porch  called  the  "breezeway."  These  fort\ 
odd  rooms  were  connected  with  a  labyrinth 
of  confusing  passageways  and  corridors. 
There  were  three  different  routes  from  my 
room  to  the  front  door,  and  until  I  became 
used  in  them  1  felt  like  a  rat  taking  an  apti- 
tude test.  Louis  drew  a  rough  sketch  to 
make  the  trip  easiei 

Kirkside,  for  all  its  space,  seemed  con- 
gested. There  was  a  higgledy-piggledy  of 
couches,  tables,  wicker  chaises  longues,  rock- 
ers, footstools,  and  ten-foot  rubber  plants  in 
Chinese  jardinieres.  There  were  student 
lamps  on  every  desk  and  leading  lamps  be- 
hind each  chair. 

The  walls  were  decorated  with  Currier  and 
Ives  pi  mts.  samplers,  shadow  boxes  contain- 
ing specimens  of  butterflies  and  moths,  and 
a  few  American  primitives  lucre  were  three 
Audubon  drawings  of  wild  turkeys  in  the 
living  room  and  a  large  picture  of  a  hooded 
merganser  in  the  dining  room.  Beneath  the 
merganser  was  .1  chair  whose  design  was 
vaguely  derivative  of  Duncan  Phj 
which  turned  out  to  be  an  early  Louis  Scton. 
He  made  it  when  he  was  twelve,  and  Mrs. 


lp  stools  where  the  family  and  neighbors     Shepard  was  so  pn  son's  handicraft 


gathered  to  watch  the  display.  I  ran  up 
■Irs.  Shepard  and  kissed  her. 
'hen  Louis  and  I  started  down  a  narrow 
e,  stumbling  over  everybody's  feet,  and 
ssed  in  turn  Mr.  Shepard,  Miss  Stebbins, 
s  Davis,  Olivia.  Helen  Anna  and  a 
tnge  man  whom  I  didn't  recognize  in  the 
k. 

ly  the  silver  light  of  a  few  sparklers  we 
rid  two  empty  seats  and  sat  down  to 
:h  our  breath  and  watch  the  spectacle, 
nt  firecrackers  were  exploding  from  all 
;ctions,  and  skyrockets  ascended,  shoot- 
out balls  of  green  and  red  which  showered 
Eiful  patterns  in  the  sky.  A  diorama  of 


that  she  had  it  varnished  every  live  years  to 

om  as  Louis 
was  telling  me  about  its  history  and  I'm 
afraid  I  was  praising  il  loo  enthusiastically, 
for  mv  gusi  mother-in-law  a 

more  practical  idea: 

■' Wouldn't  you  like  to  sit  111  it.  Celeste?" 
"Why.  yes.  Mo  ink"  I  replied. 

"I  would  love  to  sit  in  it." 

The  chair  was  small  and  didn't  look  very 

strong,  -"Ii 

"Isn't    it    comfortable?"    Mrs.    Shepard 

said 

"Extremely  Co  '1  answered  al- 

ulation. 


II  a  heavy  make-up 
seems  lo  coarsen7 
your  complexion 


*  »y 

look  ctnirsriinl  li\    llit 

\ 
-  fill   In  hi    i-ill|i 

Will     -kit,    .11,    n/.lr,    |,„,t.  !  V  \^L 

1 1    ' 1      I  in     1  Ulirliiitt    liml  /  *^. 

make  up      here  1-   the  mo- 1  llutti-i  in  1    *  \ 

'■mil      'I'.il  In  11I.11    "  skill!   ||  \ 

ll        I'iiikI  '  \ 

Ui-lnrr  Mill  |iin\ilrr,   ju   t 
\  ani-hing  I  .if. mi.    I  In-  1  ream  ill  a]>\ 

saliii-sii ill  finish  lh.it  lakes  pnwilei   -olth.  N 

ni'U'i  .1  -hade  problem.  Tlii>  -ii| 

Irrsll,  natural  make-up  that   you   feel  in       look   j .1  .It 
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Special  treatment 
for  dull,  flaky  complexions! 

\iitt      I'iuiiI  -  has  developed  a  ri  facial 

thai  •mi  i)i  >t  lis  a  urn  tlul  !  -kin  flakes!  It's 

i|iu'ek.  1  !  pt  eyes, 

M  '  I  :  -  Vanish- 

ing Li  1        1  ito|\  tic' 

dissolves  "ll  clinging,  ileatl  -kin  cells.  Frees  tiny 
-km  gl .!■  mally.  After 

I  minute     1  much 

brighter,  clean*]  >ur  -kin  ! 

-I  I       on  -"nir  hands      Pond's 
I  anishinfi  ('ream's  "keratolvlic" 
action.  (  hup/iint.  raft/ted  cuticle 
smooth  off.  Hands  took  silky'. 
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Mr-.  \\  inston  Fredrick 
Churchill  Guest  is  known 
h>r  her  charm,  he 

beaul       -        says.  "Pond's 

and  natural-lookit 

it  really  holds  potcder." 
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Now!  Mitin Durable  Mothproofing 
Makes  Fine  Woolens  a 

Sound  Investment 


When  yon  buy  your  wool  or  camel's 
hair  coats  .  .  .  your  cashmere  sweat- 
ers and  skirts  .  .  .  your  wool  suits 
and  sportswear  .  .  .  make  sure  you 
jjet  the  most  for  your  money.  Make 
sure  they're  durably  mothproofed 
with  Mitin. 

MITIN  durable  mothproofing 
guards  your  cherished  woolens 
against  moth  ravage  for  their  usa- 
ble life.  It  eliminates  the  need  for 
burdensome  spraying  and  dusting 
or  expensive  special  storage.  It  takes 
your  entire  wool  wardrobe  out  of 
the  mothballs  and  places  it  at  your 
fingertips  for  year-round  wear. 

MITIN  protection  is  available  on 
many  of  the  finest  woolen-,  cash- 
meres, earners  hairs,  and  vicunas  in 
most  of  the  stores  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Look  for  "Moth- 
proofed with  Mitin"  on  all  the 
woolens  you  buy  .  .  .  it's  your  guide 
to  the  best  clothing  investment  .  .  . 
for  you  and  for  the  rest  of  your 
family  as  well. 
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/   \ 


QUICK 


.  .  .  Il"s  dyed-in-the-wool  by  the  mill,  fiber-locked  for  the  life  of 
tbe  fabric. 
FACTS      ...It's  safe,  dependable,  absolutely  imperceptible. 

ON  ...  It  never  needs  renewing  even  after  washing  or  dry  cleaning. 

MITIN     •••''  withstands  detergents,  weathering,  salt  water,  perspiration, 
li;:lit  and  abrasion  or  wear. 


MITIN  MOTHPROOFING 


GEIGY  COMPANY,  INC. 

89    BARCLAY      STREET  •    NEW   YORK   8,  N.  Y. 


"Mil in"  is  the  registered  trademark  tor  the  jiatented.  mitt-applied  durable  mothproofing  agent 
sold  by  Geig)  Company,  Inc.  U.S.  Patent  No.  2,31 1,062.  Canadian  Letters  Patent  No.  464,489. 


\\  Ink'  I  was  struggling  out  of  the  clutches 
of  Louis'  chair.  Mrs.  Shepard  said  that  at 
two-thirty  sharp  she  would  conduct  her 
fancywork  class  and  hoped  I  would  attend. 

"  I  would  love  to,  Mother  Shepard,"  1  said. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  were  oilier  things 
around  the  house  that  piqued  my  curiosity. 
On  l  lie  mantel  in  Mrs.  Shepard's  office,  mid- 
way between  a  Seth  Thomas  clock  and  a 
miniature  totem  pole,  stood  a  hand-carved. 
wooden  knight  in  armor.  The  children  used 
to  love  it  because  all  the  parts  were  movable. 
The  visor  went  up  and  down,  and  one  could 
lake  the  tiny  sword  right  out  of  its  scabbard. 
Louis  said  there  was  considerable  excitement 
one  morning  when  the  sword  was  missing. 
Everybody  joined  in  an  exhaustive  bui 
needless  search.  The  next  day  it  was  discov- 
ered back  in  its  usual  place.  Finley  Jay  ad- 
mitted thai  he  had  borrowed  ll  to  clean  his 
fingernails.  '"Use  a  paper  clip,"  Helen  Anna 
suggested. 

With  all  its  oddities,  incongruous  furni- 
ture and  size,  Kirkside  was  a  happy,  health- 
ful and  cheerful  place.  The  whole  atmosphere 
was  diffeieni    from    .~>7(>    Fifth    Avenue    or 


Lyndhurst.  This  was  due  partially  to  the 
sun.  Far  away  from  New  York,  curiosity 
seekers  and  cranks.  Mrs.  Shepard  never  drew 
the  curtains  in  her  Arcady,  and  sunlight 
poured  in  from  the  multitude  of  windows. 
You  could  practically  see  the  vitamins  danc- 
ing on  the  sunbeams. 

The  territory  around  Kirkside  consisted  of 
1600  acres  of  first-  and  second-growth  for- 
ests, mountains,  fertile  valleys  and  pastures. 
Much  of  the  land  was  untouched,  though, 
here  and  there,  a  few  modern  conveniences 
had  been  added — a  baseball  field,  a  nine-hole 
golf  course,  an  artificial  lake,  a  boat  house 
equipped  with  canoes  and  two  lifeguards. 
The  estate  also  had  a  plant  for  refining  maple 
sirup,  and  a  birdbath.  There  were  also  sev- 
eral anachronistic  touches:  a  life-size  sil- 
houette in  white  paint  of  Rip  van  Winkle  on 
a  boulder  near  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  an 
Indian  tepee  on  the  golf  course,  and  two  sun- 
dials. On  one  of  the  sundials,  which  could 
never  indicate  the  hour  because  it  stood  un- 
der the  shade  of  a  tree,  two  verses  from 
Robert  Browning  were  chiseled  around  the 
Arabic  numbers: 
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Vogue  Design  No.  S-l  138.       Coal:  12  to  20.  30  to  38. 
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lining  ("   .75. 


( .an\  a^ 
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1 2.5  I 

.    2.63 
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Vogue  Design  No.  8113.  Bag.  One  size. 
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I  '  i  yd.  lining  ("    .39 
:4  yd.  drill  ("   .  15 


.  .  .s  ,10 
.  .  .  2.21 
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Vogue  Design  No.  76112.  "Easy  to  Make"  skirt,  21  to  32 

waist  measure S  .10 

2  yds.  tweed  (a  $2.95 5.90 

Zipper  2-> 

Threat!  10 

Binding  .10        Potal  s  h.75 

.|u  nior  \  ogue  I  >o*ifiii 

No.  3178.        Aci -\   Ka-\   hi  Make"'  one-piece 

dress; 'Mo  17.  29!a  to    II1,..           .  .8   .75 
2;,  yds.  (fl    S2.95  8.18 

/M'I"'1  -•"' 

Binding  10 

Thread  10      Total  8  9.b8 


Vogue  Design  No.  810(1. 


Easy  to  Make"'  blouse:   12  to  20. 

30  to  38.  .  .8  .40 

,  yd.  ("   83.00.  2.25 

z'Pper  25 

Thread  10      Total  8  3.00 

Vogue  Design  No.  72n'J.         "l\a-\  lo  Make"  skirt,  21  to  30 

w ;ii-.l  measure.  S  .40 

L's  yds.  cotton  satin  ("  81.59.        7.36 

Zipper  25 

Thread 10 

2  yds.  braid  (S   .40 80 

Binding        .10       Total   S   ').()! 

Total  cost  of  wardrobe  849.69 
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"Cushionized"  Shoes  give 
wings  to  your  feel,  for  their 
many  exclusive  features  u*»ur« 
instant  footliappinessl 
Best  of  all,  you'l 
love  the  styles  .  .  . 
in  sizes  2'/j  to  1  1 , 
AAAA  to  EEE. 


lake  your  feet  glad  to  walk" 

Available  a)  your  favorite  Store 

Wfite  tor  FREC  booklet: 
tUMBARD-WATSON  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Auburn,  Maine 


.•>0iU  Make  Good  Moneq  Sellinq 

^  50fbr*r*al2%'' 


EASY!  Just  show  exclusive 
Elmeraft  Christmas  Cards  to 
friends,  neighbors.  No  experi- 
ence needed!  Sell  full  <>r  part 
time— we  show  you  how,  (Line 
Includes  other  cards,  gifts. 
Writefor  FreeK  it.SnmpleCards! 


ELMCR  AFT  CHICAGO  Dept  520S   *°r  f 3 50 


5930  S.  Western  Ave  Chicago  36.  Ill 


Low-Cost 
Hosiery  to 
New  Agents'. 

3  pr.  60  gangf, 
15  d'-nier  ny- 
$2.25.  Sell 
>.  y°u 
$1.25 


she  uses 


not  a 
blemish 
in  sight! 


SPOTSTIK 


by     /l/tUtf,  /3V<2&&~ 

I nstantly, completely,  Spotstik  conceals  all 
skin  blemishes-eruptions;  bruises;  white, 
red,  brown,  blue  spots.  Easy-  just  pat  on, 
blend.  Safe,  soothing.  Variety  of  shades. 
Get  Spotstik  today-keep  handy  in  purse, 
dressing  table!  Wonderful  as  an  all-over 
base!   Only  $1.25.  No  fed.  tax. 

For  best  results,  set  with 
Lydia  O'Leary  Finishing 
Powder. 

For  large,  permanent 
blemishes-get  COVER- 
MARKcream. Called  Mod- 
ern Miracle"  by  Readers 
Digest.  Medically  recom- 
mended to  completely 
cover  serious  blemishes- 
burns,  Vitiligo  (brown  and 
white  patches)...even  birth- 
marks! 

$2.00.Nofed.tax. 

AT  LEADING  DEPARTMENT 
AND  DRUG  STORES. 

Write  for  Free  Brochure.  Come 
to  N.Y.  salon  for  individual  help. 
Tel.  PL  3-2823 

LYDIA  O'LEARY,  Inc. Dept. 3U 
41  E.  57th  St.,  N.Y.  22,  N.Y. 


(illlll    lllil  lllull,     II  lilt   llli   ' 

I  In    In    I  i     yi  I  In  I" 

I  In-  mi  1 1. 1  sundial  had  pli  n  bul 

lx-d        lay 
latitude-  i 

Tin  i ■ . i  .iii-  was  honey*  i  mil*  d  w  it  h  n 
and  miles  ol  wandci  inn,  w  incline  trail 

wiili  Iii  ill    nd  .up  as  .  (ximtini 

1 1      in    I  In     |)iu|M  i    ilini  I  mil     li    was 

along  ided    pathways    thai    Mi  i 

Shepard'schildrcn  had  learned  the  rudiments 

I  hey  I  in  ss  how  to 

liu-  witlioul  a  match,  how  lo  tell  an 

edible  mushnxim  from  the  deadl)  amanila, 

and.  one  year,  Mrs    Shepard  laughl   them 

i  ciii  a  hole  in  a  blanket  and  make 

smokt  mi. n. ils    Hui  one  pie<  e  ol  ad\ 

di  illed  into  them  unceasingl  tarts  t" 

ram.  come  home  at  once." 

Alin    luncheon,    everyone    scattered    lo 
various  parts  ol  tin    hou  i   and  I  wandered 
alone  into  the  library.  Picking  up  a  '  - 
random     Except  Ye  Repent,  lis    1 1 
Ironside,  Litt.  D.     1  read  on  the  llyleal  that 
the  author  had  been  awarded  .1  pi  1 
thousand  dollars  "l>v  a  friend."  Undoubt- 
edly the  "  friend"  was  Mrs.  Shepard,  for  she 
often  disguised  her  endless  "gifts"  as  awards 
and  prizes. 

1  started  to  look  for  a  book  that  would 
suit  my  tastes  a  little  better.  New  Bible  Evi- 
dence was  the  next  title  that  caughl  my  eye. 
No,  thai  wouldn't  do!  Neithei  would  The 
Seven   Deadly  Sins    1   was  aboul   to  give  up 


Live  amid  love  and  laughter;  without 
love  and  laughter  there  li  no  |oy . 

HORACE 


the  quest  lor  suitable  reading  material  when 
Mr.  Shepard  walked  into  the  library. 

"Want  something  to  read.  Celesti 
said. 

"Yes.  I  do,"  I  answered,  "something 

"Something  sort  of  light  after  a  heavy 
meal?  I  think  I  know  exactly  what  you're 
looking  lor."  He  reached  over,  picked  out  a 
book,  and  blew  the  dust  from  it.  "You'll  en- 
joy it  after  you  get  into  it.*'  he  said. 

1  glanced  at  the  title  Taxation:The  Peo- 
ple's Business,  by  Andrew  Mellon.  I  was 
about  lo  say  that  1  thought  1  would  find  it 
most  entertaining  when  Mr.  Shepard  began 
to  chuckle. 

"Asa  matter  of  fact,  Celeste."  he  said.  "  1 
don't  think  you'll  find  many  books  to  your 
taste  in  this  room.  The  other  bookshelves  in 
the  living  room  are  heller."  Then  Mr.  Shep- 
ard told  me  that  he  used  to  read  a  lot  but 
didn't  any  more  on  account  of  his  eyes. 
though  he  enjoyed  being  read  aloud  to. 

"I'd  love  to  read  to  you.  Father  Shep- 
ard   any  time.  Now,  if  you  like." 

"Thank  you.  Celeste,  not  right  now.  I 
have  some  work  to  do  outside.  What  are 
your  plans  lor  1  he  afternoon?" 

"I'm  going  to  the  fancywork  class."  I  told 

him. 

"Oh  yes,  oh  yes!  Perhaps  you  d  rather 
omie  with  me?  I'm  going  to  supervise  a 
little  dynamiting." 

I  couldn't  believe  my  ears,  but  I  managed 
losay.  "1  would  love  to  do  a  little  dynamit- 
ing but  I  promised  Mother  Shepard 

"I  understand.  Well,  if  you  change  your 
mind,  come  out  and  join  me 

Mr.  Shepard  went  out  the  front  door,  and 
I  stared  after  him  not  quite  sure  if  he  had 
been  joking.  1  found  out  that  this  was  no 
jest  Dynamite  was  often  used  to  improve 
some  portion  of  the  mounds:  to  made  a  road. 
reclaim  a  swamp,  or  destroy  a  dill  which  ob- 
structed a  view. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  learn  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  dynamiting  rather 
than  the  advanced  principles  0|  fancywork, 
but  Mrs  Shepard  had  not  given  me  a  choice 
and  it  would  have  seemed  a  little  absurd  to 
say.  "Mother  Shepard.  would  you  mind  if  I 
did  a  little  dynamiting  instead?" 


Ifr 


I  rom  mil  nl  1  lie  "01  dinai  \  ".  .  .  into 
1  .idi. nit  new  lovelino  I  liatV  ss hat 
M  \^  111 1  1  iM    does  fni   youi  1 

1        ira  foi  longei .  dai  kei  appeal  ing 
lashes  .    .  K\  ebrow  Pencil  for 
expressive  brows  .  .  .  and  Eye  Shadow 
fin  .1  siihi  |,  touch  ol  color.  It's  -11 
eas)    w  itli   M,i\  helline      just  try  it 
.mil  see  llie  dilfei ence  ! 


PREFERRED    BY    SMART    WOMEN    THE   WORLD    OVER 


MASCARA 


EYE    SHADOW 


EYEBROW    PENCIL 


Actual  skin  tests  prove 

YODORA  SO  "KIND"  70  SENSITIVE  SKIN 

we  can  make  this  bold  statement 

FIRST  .  .  shave  under  arms.  (  For  fault- 
less groom  drug- 
gist for  >  odora  sha\  mg  booklet.  1 

THEN  .  .  ■  -ippB  Yodora  immediately 
with  complete  confidence* 

We  guaranteed  odora  soothing  to  apph 
after  sha\  ini 

harm  finest  fabi 
\our  mone\    hack 


A  McKesson  &  Rabbins  Product 
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LADIES'    HOME   JOURNA 


Technical  Sergeant 

Robert  S.  Kennemore,  USMC 

Medal  of  Honor 


Under  His  Foot,  the  Live  Grenade 


J.HE  machine  GUN  belonged  to  E  Company,  Second  Bat- 
talion. Seventh  Marines.  It  was  under  the  command  of 
Technical  Sergeant  Robert  Sidney  Kennemore. 

It  was  busy.  For  on  this  November  night  fanatical  Red 
masses  were  swamping  Marine  defense  positions  north  of 
Yudam-ni. 

Fighting  was  close  and  desperate.  Fifteen 
yards  in  front  of  the  gun,  a  Red  soldier  raised 
his  body  briefly  and  sent  a  grenade  into  the  air. 
It  landed  squarely  among  the  crew.  In  a  split 
second.  Sergeant  Kennemore  had  covered  it 
with  his  foot. 

There  was  a  violent,  muffled  explosion,  but  not  a  man 
was  hurt.  Not  a  man  except  Sergeant  Kennemore.  He  had 
given  both  his  legs  to  save  his  comrades'  lives. 


"When  I  was  on  active  duty,"  says  Sergeant  Kennemoi 

"I  sometimes  wondered  if  people  back  home  cared  as  muii 

about  stopping  Reds  as  we  did.  Now  that  I'm  a  civilian, 

know  they  do.  And  one  proof  is  that  so  many  of  my  neig, 

bors  are  investing  in  E  Bonds  for  our  country's  defend 

Believe  me,  I  know  how  important  that  defense  is.  So  V 

investing,  too,  just  as  I  hope  you  are!" 

•         •         • 

Now  E  Bonds  pay  3%!  Now.  improved  Series  E  Bonds  start  pa 
ing  interest  after  6  months.  And  average  3%  interest,  compounds 
semiannually  when  held  to  maturity!  Also,  all  maturing  E  Bon  I 
automatically  go  on  earning  — at  the  new  rate  — for  10  more  year 
$18.75  can  pay  back  $33.67.  $37.50  pays  $67.34.  And  so  on.  Toda;i 
start  investing  in  U.  S.  Series  E  Defense  Bonds  through  the  Paynj 
Savings  Plan  where  you  work.  Eight  million  fellow  Americans  find 
a  wonderfully  easy  way  to  save  because  it  fits  any  pay  check— you  c 
sign  up  to  save  as  little  a*  a  couple  of  dollars  a  payday!  If  you're  se 
employed,  ask  your  banker  about  the  convenient  Bond-A-Month  Pk 


Peace  is  for  the  strong!  For  peace  and  prosperity  save  witi 

United  States  Defense  Bonds 

The  V.  S.  Government  does  not  pay  fur  this  advertisement.  It  is  donated  by  this  publication  in   cooperation  with  the  Advertising  Council  and  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 
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CON1INUI  D   FROM    i  /■      ii 

ncywork  c!;iss  met  once  ;i  week  in  the 
vnn:  room   E  vei  yone  brought  her  woi  I. 

mil  in  bag  and  wa  •  agi  i  to  show  how 
i  she  had  a*  i  ompli  ihed  dui  ini  I  he  week 

contestants    or    rather,    the    pari  i<  i 

were  the  ladies  ol  the  household  ami 

ibors.  This  was  not  always  true,  because 
sand  Finley  were  required  to  al  h 
i\  reached  the  shads'  side  ol  foui teen 
;  had  several  headed  bags  to  his  credit, 
iMiilev  fay  received  a  passing  grade  in 

18, 

SS  DAMS,  Miss  Stebbms  and  (  llivia  sat 
airs,  and  Clunks'  went  to  sleep  beside 
Shepard.  Helen  Anna  and  I  sal  on  the 
window  seal,  .lust  as  we  were  eon, 
bly  organized,  Mrs.  Shepard  came  in 
a  lady  m  a  dark  blue  traveling  suit.  I 
in. id  her  at  once.  It  was  Miss  Quincy 
Chatham,  whom  I  had  met  that  first 
,i\  .11  ..7l>. 

have  a  happy  surprise  for  all  of  you," 
Shepard  said.   "Miss  Quincy   just   ar- 

On     the     two- 
fen  " 

■    all    rose    and 
>k  hands  wit  h 

Quincy.  and 
we  all  sat  down 
i.  Miss  Quincy 
lown  beside  me, 
after  a  moment 
ivo  said  softly, 
Vie  looking  well; 
ratulations."  I 
dered  that  she 
ooking  well,  too. 
gh  1  didn't  think 
enough  to  merit 
ratulations. 
,nd  how  is  your 
and? "she added. 
)ic  1  understood 
I  was  being  con- 
ulated.  "  lie's 
thank    you,"    1 


le  must  be  very 

10W." 

'Jo,"  1  said,  "just 

I  the  same." 

i'ou  seem  taller," 

idded. 

t's  just  my  hair- 

I  explained, 
te  telephone  rang 

Miss     Stebbins 
;d  it  up.  We  all 
ped  talking  and 
led. 
fes  . . .  yes  . . .  yes 


COULD    YOU    SAY    IT 
WITTIER? 

Edited  by  John    M.   Henry 

"First,  make  absolutely  certain  you 
are  entirely  right.  Then  carefully  de- 
termine whether  you'd  better  do  any- 
thing about  it." 

Hordwaremen's  convention, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

If  you  want  to  be  a  self-made  man, 
don't  leave  out  the  working  parts. 

—HAZEL    BRUNER 

in  Burns,  Kansos,  N.-w, 

The  same  rain  that  saves  the  opti- 
mist's corn  makes  the  pessimist's 
weeds  grow  faster. 

—J.  W.  CUNNINGHAM 

in  Corn  on  the  Cob 

To  keep  apples  from  spoiling,  place  in 
a  cool  room  in  house  occupied  by  sev- 
eral boys.  —CLARKE   SANFORD 

in  Margaretvilte,  NY,  News 

Too  many  people  keep  looking  for- 
ward to  the  good  old  days. 

—BERNARD   C.  (Murph)  SMITH 

in  Tripoli,  lowo,  leoder 


yes 


yes,"  Miss 
'ye:',."  she 


bins  said.  Then  after  a  final 
id,  put  down  the  phone,  and  announced 
antly,  "They're  coming." 
Jow  nice!"  Mrs.  Shepard  said.  "All  the 
from  Siam." 

wondered  who  might  be  arriving  from 
l,  but  nobody  told  us.  Then  Mrs.  Shep- 
stood  up  in  the  center  of  the  room  and 
e  a  little  speech: 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  at- 
ledour  fancy  work  class  before,  perhaps  I 
ild  explain.  We  all  have  our  little  proj- 
We  do  as  much  as  we  can  during  the 
t  and  meet  here  on  Fridays  to  exchange 
s,  and,"  she  added  with  a  smile,  "some- 
s—thread. Now,  I  believe  that  Miss 
ibins  has  a  project  for  Miss  Quincy  and 
iste." 

liss  Stebbins  started  toward  a  small 
;t,  but  at  that  moment  two  middle-aged 
?s  rushed  in,  a  little  out  of  breath. 
Irs.  Shepard  greeted  them  ecstatically. 
was  sweet  of  you  to  come.  I  think  sou 
P  everyone  here  except  Miss  Quincy  and 
daughter-in-law.  Celeste.  This  is  Mrs. 
ing,  and  this  is  Mrs.  Bronson." 
!c  all  rose  for  the  introductions,  and  then 
down  again.  Mrs.  Dilling  sal  next  to  me. 
said,  "It  seems  incredible  you've  come 
the  way  from  Siam.  Where  do  vou  live, 
lgkok?" 

No,"  she  said,  somewhat  surprised.  "I 
>'t  live  in  Siam.  I  live  in  the  house  across 
street." 


<  Ince  again  Mi      Slebbin 

hand  on  t lic- 
it nob  when  the  telephone  i 
back    io   the   phone,   and 

'.'.heir   II    had  1.1 1   oil 
ud 
She  I H ii K'  up  .ind  explained  to  M 
aid,  "They  tool  t In-  h  ih 

halchi  'II  be  ;,  |||'  i 

Mi*     Stebh  id   toward   tin 

'He    11.  ,1  Inn.     ml,  ,  |,  i 
'.  loi  a  ,ii.. 
idl\    mil .  .  ami    ovei    to  Mi      Quini  s .  and 
handed  hi  i 
steel  needle  and  a  pattern 

"  Vou  mighi  like  to  slarl  on  an  anlii 

"  'I  enough."    Miss   Quini  \ 

said  and.  after  a  cursoi  \  look  al  tin 
si. u  led  hei  work 

1  watched  hei  fascinated  Miss  Stebbii 
back  io  the  closet  and  returned  with  an  arm 
lul  ol  lane  yellow    ;kein    ol  silk  Ixjucle 

"Just  wind  these  into  ball     i  ."  she 

said    "  I'll  be  right  back."  I  took  one  ol  the 

skeins,   and    with    the   help  ol    Louis'   little 

i  haii ,  started  to  wind 

il  into  a  ball 

body     was 
M. .-a     working     away 
enlhusiasiu  alh    Mi 
shepard  was  making 
a  pet  n -point  covi 

footstool,  while 
Mis  Bronson. 
next  loher,  was  [ 
lai  al.  > 1 1 >. ■  mi  In  : 
point  covei  ' 
piano  bench.  Helen 
Anna  wasniakin 
I  in  igi  ess  on  a  pullover 
sweatei  ( )livia  was 
knitting  a  pan  ol 
argyle  socks  ami  Mi  s. 
I  )illing  was  pet 
nu,  with  an  applique 
bedspread,  although 
she  did  not  always 
find  it  clear  sailing. 
1  had  almost  Im- 
ished  winding  my 
skein  into  a  ball  when 
Miss  Stebbins  re- 
turned briskly  and 
said,  "Celeste,  you 
look  as  il  you're  reads 
to  go  to  work."  Then 
she  handed  me  two 
typewritten  sheets  of 
onionskin  paper  and 
lour  bone  needles. 
"Just  follow  the  in- 
structions carefully. 
and  il  sou  need  any  help.  I'll  be  back 
again."  and  she  stepped  over  to  talk  to 
Helen  Anna. 

I  looked  dosvn  at  the  instructions  Miss 
Stebbms  had  given  me: 

Two  Pica  Hum  It  Suit  With  l< 
Materials:  IS  skeins  boucle 
No.  3  round  needle 
Set  No.  A  double-point  needles 
Sel   No.   1  double-point  needles 

Start  al  back  ol  neck  N<>   :; 

double  point  need  I  titches. 

purl  one  row.  then  knil 

1st  Row  Widen  on  the  lsl  stitch,  K  1 
stitch,  throw  the  thread  over  needle,  K  I 
throw  the  thread.  K  2  stitches,  throw  thread. 
K  1  stitch,  ihrow  thread.  K  26  stitches,  thross 
thread,  K  1  stitch,  throw  thread,  K  2  stitches. 
throw  thread,  K  1  stitch,  thross  thread.  K  1 
stitch,  and  widen  on  tl 

I  had  done  a  little  knitting  and  could  do 
passably  well  on  a  sweater  or  a  pair  ol  plain 
socks,  but  a  two-piece  suit  was  beyond  me.  I 
might  just  as  well  have  been  assigned  a  Gobe- 
lin tapestrv.  Before  1  could  take  the  first 
stitch  I  needed  assistance  and  1  svasab 
call  Miss  Stebbins  when  we  heard  a 
of  brakes,  and  a  car  pulled  up  in  front  ol 
Kirkside  In  a  moment  a  thin,  bald-headed 
gentleman  and  a  very  tall  lady  appeared  at 
the  door,  and  Mrs.  Shepard  went  quickly  to 
them. 


ADD  THE 


PERSONAL  TOUCH 
TO  YOUR 
FASHION 
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WITH   LA   MODE  BUTTONS 

1 1. te  h  ol 

utlnn- 

I 

■   from  I  i  Modi '-  ■  > .  itingly 

■  in  . . . 
jn-i  tin 

itlOll. 


*x    Guaronutd  by  ^ 
l  Good  Hou>0kttpln( 


v 


fe< 


llajllodr 


BUTTONS 


B.  BLUMENTHAL  4  CO  .  INC.  1372  BROADWAY.  NY.  18.  NY 

,  of  famous 
Le  Chic  fashion  buttons  featmed  .        /anefy  stores 


LUCIEN  LELONG 


Good  News 

Irom  America's 

Discriminating 

Women! 


Mrs.  Dennis  Day 
"Blue  Bonnet  contains 
both  Vitamins  A  and  D!' 


Mrs.  Burgess  Meredith 

'Blue  Bonnet  is  always 

delicate  and  fresh!" 


Amy  Vanderbilt 

"I  prefer  it  above  any 
other  spread  for  bread!" 


BLUE  BONNET  MARGARINE 

Gives  "All  3" 

Flavor!  Nutrition! 

Economy ! 


It  happens  every  day.  Talk  to  three 
different  women  and  you'll  hear  three 
different  reasons  for  buying  Blue 
Bonnet  Margarine.  But  they're  all 
good  for  you! 

Want  flavor?  Every  pound  of 
Blue  Bonnet  Margarine  has 
the  same  wonderfully  fresh, 
sunny-sweet  taste!  Looking  for 
nutrition?  Unlike  most  other 
margarines,  Blue  Bonnet  gives 
your  family  both  Vitamin  A  and 
Vitamin  D! 

And  why  overlook  economy? 
You'll  be  glad  to  know 
that  every  flavor-rich, 
nutrition-rich  pound  of 
Blue  Bonnet  costs  less 
than  half  as  much  as  the 


high-priced  spread  for  bread!  So  for 
every  good  reason,  join  the  women  who 
buy  Blue  Bonnet  and  get  "all  3"  — 
flavor,  nutrition,  economy! 
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Blue  Bonnet 

Is  America's 

Luxury  Spread 

At  A 

Margarine  Prite! 
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"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tinsdale.  It  was  sweet  of 
you  to  come — all  the  way  from  Siam." 

As  the  Tinsdales  went  upstairs,  Mrs.  Shep- 
ard  made  a  little  announcement.  She  said 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tinsdale  were  mission- 
aries, and  after  he  had  unpacked  and  signed 
the  guest  book  Mr.  Tinsdale  was  going  to 
tell  us  something  of  their  work  in  Siam. 

In  a  half  hour  Mr.  Tinsdale  returned, 
and  greeted  us  with  a  clean  shirt  and  an 
appropriate  quotation:  "She  seeketh  wool, 
and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her 
hands." 

Mrs.  Shepard  beamed  with  delight  and 
said,  "Now.  Mr.  Tinsdale,  I  think  we're  all 
ready  to  hear  about  Siam." 

Mr.  Tinsdale  nodded,  walked  slowly  to 
the  fireplace,  took  out  a  small  red  handker- 
chief, viped  his  glasses,  and  began  with  a 
rather  curious  statement : 

"I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  apolo- 
gize for  my  wife." 

I  didn't  think  she  was  so  bad,  but  I  sup- 
pose he  knew  her  better  than  I  did.  Then 
Mr.  Tinsdale  explained  that  his  wife  was 
very  tired.  She  was  going  to  refresh  herself 
with  a  cold  bath  and  a  little  nap,  and  hoped 
no  one  would  mind. 

"Not  at  all,"  Mrs.  Shepard  said,  "though 
I'm  sure  there's  plenty  of  hot  water." 

"She  likes  it  cold,"  Mr.  Tinsdale  ex- 
plained. He  folded  his  hands  behind  his  back 
and  began  his  lecture: 

"Siam  is  composed  of  an  area  of  about  two 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  and  has  a 
growing  population  of  about  sixteen  million 
persons.  Its  flag  consists  of  a  red,  white, 
blue,  white,  and  another  red  stripe,  in  that 
order." 

IVIr.  tinsdale  was  talking  louder  because 
the  click-clack  of  the  needles  and  Chinky's 
snoring  afforded  healthy  competition.  He  de- 
scribed the  topography,  location,  the  princi- 
pal resources,  the  names  of  rivers  and 
their  tributaries,  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
tributaries. 

All  the  ladies  continued  working,  but 
their  little  exclamation  of  surprise  and  won- 
der at  the  encyclopedic  information  was 
proof  of  their  rapt  attention. 

"My  friends,  I  have  lived  in  Siam  for  al- 
most twenty  years,  and  I  have  seen  many 
extraordinary  things  happen  there.  Things 
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that  you  would  hardly  believe,"  and  M* 
Tinsdale  paused  as  if  debating  whether  \ 
should  become  more  specific.  While  v 
waited,  we  heard  in  the  distance  a  noise  th; 
sounded  like  a  heavy  explosion:  Boon 
Boom!  Boom! 

Everyone  raised  her  head  a  little  in  su 
prise,   but  Mr.   Tinsdale   was  so  deep 
thought  that  he  didn't  hear  a  thing.  He  sai 
"Yes,     extraordinary     things    happen 
Siam!" 

/%gain  the  explosions  rumbled — closer  ai| 
louder.   Boom,   boom!  Boom,   boom!  Bol 
boom!  Mr.  Tinsdale  heard  it  this  time,  ai 
walked  a  step  or  two  toward  the  nearest  wi 
dow,  and  reflected,  "Sounds  as  if  we're 
for  a  bit  of  weather." 

"No,"  Mrs.  Shepard  said  sweetly,  "tha 
just  dynamite." 

Mr.  Tinsdale  did  not  answer.  He  star 
blankly  at  Mrs.  Shepard  for  a  moment, 
continued  his  lecture.  He  told  us  the  num 
of  temples  in  Siam,  the  number  of  mon; 
teries,  the  number  of  monks  in  the  mon; 
teries,  and  finished  with  a  few  facts  about  t 
rainfall. 

Then  we  all  surrounded  Mr.  Tinsdale  a: 
thanked  him  for  his  fascinating  talk.  Wh 
he  was  answering  a   few  questions,  M 
Shepard  called  me  over  to  one  corner  of 
room. 

"Here  is  a  gift  for  you,  Celeste,  ?lit 
book." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mother  Shepard,"  I  sa" 
I  thought  surely  it  was  a  text  on  fancywoi 
but  I  was  mistaken.  It  was  a  book  with  whi 
I  already  had  a  nodding  acquaintance:  E 
cept  Ye  Repent,  by  Harry  A.  Ironsii 
Litt.  D. 

On  the  flyleaf  was  inscribed  in  ink 
Celeste  Seton,  love  from  Mother  Shepa^ 
Souvenir — Kirkside  Fancywork  Class." 

"Oh,  Mother  Shepard,"  I  said,  "this  is 
sweet  of  you." 

As  she  bent  her  head  forward  to  kiss  m< 
heard  another  series  of  detonations — Boo 
Boom!  Boom!  Boom!  Boom!  Mrs.  Shep; 
listened,  nodded  her  head  approvingly, 
though  she  were  in  silent  communicate „ 
with  her  husband,  and  said,  "Each  to 
taste,  my  dear,  each  to  his  own." 


i> 


S 


( To  be  Concluded ) 


H 


\ 


'For  some  reason  Pop  thought  it  would  be  more 
effective  if  I  kept  telling  you  the  time.  The  little 
hanil  is  on  the  two  and  the  big  hand  is  on  the  six." 
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Here's  howjjike 

WMBURGER 

"Cook  it  any  way,  serve  it 
any  way,  but  for  my  money 
hamburger  is  tw  ice  as  good 
with  plenty  of  Lea  <S  Perrins 
Worcestershire    Sauce.'' 


LEA&PERRINS 

THE  ORIGINAL        CAIIPC 
WORCESTERSHIRE    OHUUL 


the 


.aon"^ 


jaiu'V 


GIFT  IDEA.  .  . 


IIS  cutlery  set  can  be  yours  to  use  as  a 
avely  gift  or  to  grace  your  own  table. 
d  us  eight  2-year  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
scriptions  at  $6.00  each  or  six  2-year 
iday  subscriptions  at  $8.00  each.  All 
3t  be  sold  outside  your  home  at  the  full 
ertised  price.  New  ai  '  renewals  count. 
Vrite  subscribers'  names  and  addresses 
slain  paper  and  mail  with  full  remittance 
I  your  own  name  and  address.  Offer  good 
Continental  U.  S.  only,  until  November 
1953.  Sorry,  no  sets  sold  for  cash. 
RTIS   CIRCULATION    COMPANY 

Independence    Square,  Philadelphia    5,   Pa. 


^TEli.lHI.'HJTMIUlrVVim 


If  you  are  on  the  Kitchen  Committee  of  some 

Church.  Lodge,  Club,  School,  etc.,  in  your  town 
you  will  be  interested  in  this  modern  Folding 
Banquet  Table.  Write  for  Catalog  and  special 
discounts    to   institutions   and    organizations. 


lil.)!l:l.)U.v.ijm  us  CHURCH  ST.  HffilM 


HOME     AGAIN 

old  calico  into  the  al  tic  ol  tin   \ni  <     \nd  it ' . 

ilm  in  ( )ili  .id    i 
i    li   .ill  lie  ,  in  ili.ii    word,  that 

Let's    mtn/ili   a  littlt      lo     tarl   "II    tin 
beautiful  month  ol  St-plL-mliei .   tin 
thai  trumpets  the  end  ol 
isn't  rcall)  ovei .  but  the  si^ns  are  In 
have  .i  dw  thai  wi 

il.in  .i  dinnei .  having 
some  ol  our  old  li  iend 

i  I  make  il  a  little  i'.il,t.  a  III  lli   fi 
i  isemenlei  ie  on  the  plain  - 
were,  and  begin  with  a  vegetable  juii  e  oi 
tomato  in   anj   othei  co<  ktail  thai   i 
favon  'I    Thai   isn't  anj  Ihini:  i  oinp  I 
know,    Inn  imt,    and    a 

i ■  ii  '■  in  to  antit  - 

ipate     \nd  an  an  h   a  like 

cmotionall)  I  family,  is  a 

very   nice  person  In  have  al    youi    table     I 
have  invai  iablj   found  n  sn    II 
Especially  aftei  \  •  ihcj  ha\ 

COTTAGE-CHEESE     SPREAD 

I    ike    I    1 1<  >i  1 1 1  <  I   creamed   eel  I  .■■-•-  •  lire-,      (    lion 

line  '  '  si. ilk  celery,  '  j  carrot,  I  -in. ill  onion 
and  i  handful  <>l  parsley.  Mi\  uilli  the 
cheese.  Season  uilli  '  |  teaspoon  -all.  pepper 
lo  taste,  a  whisper  ol  Tabasco,  and  make 
-pleadable  with  a  tablespoon  or  so  •  > I  milk. 
Spread  on  crackers. 

Anothei   thought  on  tin    li>i>     Pood    foi 
thought  is  one  thing,  loud  to  eat  is  another 
I'm  the  two  togethei  and  you'vi 
thing  sort   of  special,  and  somethin 
guests  will  call  to  mind  when  the)  arc  faced 
with  a  problem  of  things  i<>  add  to  the  Inns 
d'ocuvrc   tray,   comes   the   day    when    it's 
another  bridge  club  meeting.   That 
bound  to  come.  So  make  up  any  number  ol 
little  bits  and  lutes  (save  the  cards 
other  day)  and  remember  that  for  tin 
or  the  luncheon  or  the  dinner,  nolhin 
be  nicer  than 

SARDINE  PATE 
Mash  with  a  fork  uiie3%-otin.c'ccaii  -aid me-. 
Cream  '3  nip  butler  or  margarine,  and  add 
lo  the  sardines  and  make  a  smooth  paste. 
Add  I  tablespoon  lemon  juice.  :i.|  cup  finely 
.hopped  -lulled  olives,  'j  I. -asp. [ire- 
pared     horse-radish,     '  _>     teaspoon     minced 

onion.    Vi  close  garlic,  minced,    'i    teas] 11 

dry   mustard,  1   tablespoons  I'meb    chopped 

walnuts,    '  •   teaspoon   paprika,    l/g   teasj 

eoarsel)  ground  pepper,  %  teaspoon  Worces- 
tershire and  a  dash  of  cayenne.  <  hill  half  an 
hour. 

The  main  chance.  The  overture  has  died 
away  and  the  entr'acte  is  over.  And  it  is 
the  time  when  we  raise  the  curtain  on  the 
stars  and  their  performance.  We  have  to 
give  the  critic-  a  chance,  and  we  hope  their 
reviews  will  be  favorable.  The  leading  char- 
acter now  makes  the  anticipated  grand  en- 
trance in  the  role  ol 

ANCHOVY     ROAST     OF     VEAL 

Have  your  butcher  prepare  you  a  veal  roast 
from  half  the  loin,  b>  remo\  ing  the  rib  bones 
and  the  chine  bone,  so  the  long  flanklike 
piece  will  fold  over.  Have  him  parti)  sep- 
arate the  chop  boil.'--,  loo.  so  you  can  carve 
without  throwing  the  roast,  knife  .n\>^  platter 
out  the  window  and  going  fishing.  The  roast, 
after  boning,  should  weigh  about  5  pound-. 
Now  mix  to  a  paste  2  tablespoons  anchovy 
paste.  '4  teaspoon  pepper,  and  5  -mall  or  2 
latue  peeled  cloves  garlic  crushed,  b)  an} 
means,  lo  a  pulp.  Spread  tin-  all  on  er  the 
roast,  on  the  inner  curve  as  well  as  the  out- 
side. No  sail  is  needed,  as  the  anchov.  \  paste 
is  salty  enough  lor  most  tastes.  Tic  lirml) 
with  a  stout  string.  I'm  in  an  open  roasting 
pan— not  on  a  rack.  Roast  in  a  moderate 
oven— 350°  F.— for  3  hours.  Open  I  can  con- 
densed chicken  broth  and  add  2  or  3  table- 
spoons lemon  juice.  Tour  this  on  er  the  veal 


WHOS  THAT 
DOWNSTAIRS  ?< 


^ 


X 


DON'T  WORRY,  DEAR, 
I  JUST  WANT  ANOTHER 

DEVILED  HAM  sandwich 


TIP 


f,ovor!M°k"°'% 

fi,  for  a  king.  Try  UNDERWOOD 
half  blended  with  chopped  egg.  Us  a  1 
spread  with  crocker,  'n  cheese,  or  spread  on 
toast  under  poached  eg 


underIwoop 

DEVI  LED  HAM 


THE  ORIGINAL. ..ALL  FINE  HAM. .  .ZESTFULLY   SEASONED 
For  86  years  America's  favorite  spread 


Pa/ber    /HtUcOi.    for  Neater.  Easier  living 


<ffi 


♦  *  • 


SHELVES,    CUPBOARDS,    DRAWERS 


Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 


SHELF  PAPER 


Fresh  as  a  Summer  breeze  .  .  . 
colorful  as  the  flowers  .  .  .  KYP 
shelf  papers  work  wonders  with 
your  cupboards.  They're  smooth 
and  shiny  .  .  .  shed  dust  .  .  .  stay 
Hat  I  LoNv-cost.  too.  In  a  choice  of 
widths,  in  houseware  and  paper 
sections  of  leading  stores. 

GLAZED.  Lowest-cost  KVP  qual- 
ity. Soft  pastel  green,  yellow,  blue, 
peach,  and  white. 

ENAMELED.  Glossier  surface. 
White,  bright  green,  blue,  red, 
pink,    yellow.    Wipes   clean   easily. 

KALAFILM.  Bold  brilliant  colors 
- —  Nvhite,  green,  blue,  red,  pink, 
yellow  —  in  a  washable,  long- 
Nvearing  paper. 


'Pa/be*  TKaieU-  save  time  -  save  work 

Shelf  Papers  •  Freezer  Papers  •  Heavy  and  Fancy  Waxed 
•  KVP  and  Mrs.   Hayward's  Dusting   Papers  •  Pie  Tape  • 
Baking  Cups  ■  Place  Mats  •  Cookery  Parchment  •  Pressing 
Parchment  •  Kalacloths. 
Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Porchmer.t  Co.    •    Parchment,  Kalamczoo,  Michigan 
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c0vER«  ««UTy  PA'lS 

FOR   DIAPERS  f         \\ 


PAT. 
PEND. 


MADE   BY 

REPUBLIC 

~*7&e  (^icntcdt  'Home  i*t  Pta4tcc4" 

D / C  T7*£     F°r  your  luscious   pies, 

*  '  •»  I  I  L>  cakes,  cookies,  steaks, 
etc.  Freezer  and  pantry  use  to  keep  foods 
fresh  for  long  periods. 


AND  GENERAL  USE 

Made  of  non-breakable  flexible  plastic  that 
will  not  dent,  chip,  crack  or  leak. 

May  also  be  used  as  a  garbage  pail  with 
its  tight  fitting  cover. 

Or  for  picnics,  lunches,  food  and  many 
other  uses. 

A  wonderful  gift. 


vjfjSZr*-  ■  . g 


10    dia.,  2"  deep. 


PAT. 
PEND. 


©1953 


REPUBLIC  MOLDING  CORPORATION 


'*■    Guaranteed  by 
i  Good  Housekeeping 

6465   N.  AVONDALE   AVE.,  CHICAGO  31,  ILLINOIS 


BUY  COLA  THE  SMART  WAY 


by 
the 


COLA 


JTIkre's  refreshing  news!  Now  you 
can  treat  your  family  and  friends  to  a 
new,  more  delicious  cola  conveniently, 
economically.  New  Spur  Cola  comes 
in  a  big,  economy-size  bottle  and  in  a 
new,  hand).  2-bottle  Budget-Pak.  You 
get  ten  generous  glasses  of  rich,  whole- 
some cola  tor  only  a  few  pennies  a 
glassful.  Think  how  easily  you  can  chill 
two  big  bottles  in  your  icebox  instead 
of  a  lot  of  little  ones.  Think  how  con- 
venient it  is  to  uncap  just  one 
bottle  and  fill  five  glasses.  Then 
buy  Canada  Dry  Spur  Cola  by 
the  Budget-Pak  today. 


alter  it  has  been  in  the  oven  14  hour,  then 
baste  the  veal  with  the  pan  juices  every  20 
minutes  or  so.  1  don't  usually  baste  a  roast, 
but  ibis  time  1  do,  and  veal  needs  il  more  than 
most  meals,  as  there  is  so  little  fat.  You  skip 
any  taste  of  the  anchovy,  but  it  "rives  a  de- 
licious flavor,  subtle  and  indefinable.  Gravy 
may  be  made  from  the  juices  in  the  pan,  ex- 
tended with  chicken  broth,  if  needed,  and 
thickened  with  Hour  or  cornstarch.  Have  it  a 
good  gravy  consistency,  about  like  heavy 
cream.  I've  told  you  many  a  time,  so  you 
know  all  about  it. 

Merry-go-round.  You  have,  of  course, 
garnished  the  roast  with  a  chorus  color  of 
yellow,  and  it  should  be  fruit.  I  think  of 
oranges,  sliced  or  separated  into  sections.  Or 
stuffed  oranges  that  come  in  jars  in  sirups  of 
various  flavors,  and  these,  stuffed  with 
raisins  and  cherries  and  little  cut-up  fruits, 
make  a  wonderful  garnish  for  almost  any- 
thing. Then  there  are  spiced  apples,  crab 
apples  fulfilling  their  best  part,  or  grapes 
which  have  been  marinated  in  various  sirups. 
The  garnishes  are  endless  in  number,  not  for- 
getting the  green  that  goes  with  them,  such 
as  cress  and  .  .  .  well,  yes,  you  may  use  pars- 
ley for  this— but  try  to  be  happy  with  some 
other  small  green.  Parsley  is  so  common, 
don't  you  think? 

Still  room  for  others.  There's  still  room 
on  the  platter  for  another  in  the  merry-go- 
round  parade.  And,  to  satisfy  everybody, 
you  will  want  potatoes.  Nothing  could  be 
better  for  this  role  than 

BROWNED     POTATOES 

Peel  as  many  small  to  medium  potatoes  as 
you  need.  Have  lliein  as  near  the  same  size 
as  matched  pearls  or  peas  in  the  pod.  \r- 
range  them  around  the  roast  in  the  last  hour 
of  cooking  time.  Bake  them  to  a  leaflike 
brown.  Turn  the  potatoes  occasionalK  as 
the)  bake,  and  don't  salt  them  in  the  roaster. 
There's  plenty  of  salt  in  the  pan  juices. 

A  good  change.  Something  that  comes  on 
in  a  casserole  is  somehow  more  appealing 
than  something  served  another  way.  It  has  a 
quality  of  mystery  about  it,  for  most  cas- 
serole dishes  look  alike  on  top,  and  one  never 
can  tell.  So  digging  down,  you  may  come  up, 
like  a  deep-sea  fisherman,  with  the  strangest 
things.  And  some  of  the  best  too.  This  being 
the  case,  we  have  provided  here  a  casserole 
that  has  charm  and  surprising  things  about 
it.  And  that  is  just  what  such  a  dish  has  to 
have  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind.  This  is  the 
way  to  go  about  making 

BAKED     CORN-AND-ZUCCHINI 
CASSEROLE 

Scrub  I  pound  small  zucchini  squash  with  a 
still  brush.  Trim  off  the  ends.  Do  not  peel. 
Cul    the  zucchini   into  quarters   lengthwise, 

then  cut  crosswise  into  thin  slices.  Combine 
with  2  cups  canned  whole-kernel  corn  (or 
frozen  cut  corn  or  that  cut  from  1  good-sized 
ears  of  fresh  corn),  2  cups  diced  celery,  }  ■> 
cup  chopped  onion  and  1  clove  garlic, 
chopped  line  or  crushed.  Cook  the  mixture 
slowly  in  a  frying  pan  in  ^|  cup  shortening  or 
salad  oil  for  15  minutes,  stirring  occasionally. 
Then  add  l  :i  cup  chopped  parsley,  3  table- 
spoons diced  canned  pimiento,  ^J  cup  grated 
Parmesan  cheese,  '  ■>  cup  fine  dry  bread 
crumbs  (you  can  buy  these  in  a  box  if  you're 
all  in  from  other  exertions  such  as  gardening 
or  getting  the  baby  to  bed),  4  eggs,  slightly 
beaten,  '  ■>  teaspoon  monosodium  glutamate. 

1  '  _>  teaspoons  salt  and  }/%  teaspoon  each 
of  pepper,  powdered  cloves,  thyme  and 
marjoram.  Mix  together  thoroughly.  Pour 
into  a  greased  D^-quart  casserole  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven — 350°  F. — for  45  minutes 
or  until  set. 

Beautiful  name  of  beauty.  In  the  herb 
garden  I  used  to  have  and  about  which  I 
have  written  for  you  so  many  times  in  the 
past,  among  over  ninety  lovely  herbs  I  grew 
one  called  rosemary.  No  wonder  it  was  called 
that,  for  it  was  a  beautiful  herb— they  were 
all  beautiful  to  me— and  it  isn't  any  wonder, 
either,  that  so  many  adoring  mothers  by- 
passed the  good  old  names  such  as  Jane  and 


*    ........       * 


jj      Need  to  find  things 
jj  On  the  double? 

I      Labels  save  you 

lime  and  trouble. 


. 


stop  spattering  grease .. 
fry  foods  beta 


(ft 


For  cleanliness  in  your  kitchen  — 
FILTER-FRY — catches  grease 
permits  steam  to  escape.  Add  wa 
ter  without  spatter.  One-piece 
all-aluminum,  easily  washed 
Intwosizes. Research  Product: 
Corp.  Dept.  11,  Madison  10,  Wis 
At  leading  hardware,  chain  and  department  store: 


'^fwtROAST  MEAT 

^^THE  WAY  YOU  LIKE  IT? 


m 


Ask  For 

TEL  TRU 

ROAST 

MEAT 

THERMOMETER 

Refuse  Imitations     £V30 

Others  for  candy,  freezer, 
oven,  indoor,  outdoor.  Ideal 
gifts.  At  housewares  dept., 
hardware,  other  stores.  If  dealer 
cannot  supply,  order  direct;  give 
dealer's  name.  Money-back  guar- 
antee. If  rife  /or  JRcT  Cooking  Chart   X 
G-S  Co.,  382  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


QUIKDIP 

SILVER  CLEANER 


Cleans  silver  instandy.  No  rubbing,  just 
dip  silver  in  QUIKDIP,  rinse,  dry 
Tarnish  goes,  silver  gleams.  Get  QUIK- 
DIP today.   Long-lasting,  economical 


All 
STAINl ! 
STEI 

NoGIa; 
Liqui  I 


i 


GUARANTEE: 

QUIKDIP    Silver    Cleaner   is  ' 

guaranteed  not  to  harm  even  the 
finest  sterling  and  silverplate. 
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ary  and  Vnnii  to  call  thei    i     v  dau 
isemai  j     li    eemed   Lo  them  .1   natural 

combined   the  flower  they  loved 
tybe,  mother's  or  grandmother's  name  in 
uli  ;i  lovely  way    \nd  no  Rosi  ■  ould, 

ill  .in.   grace,  wish  she  had  been  known 

.in ,  othei  11. urn  .mi  matter  wliai  il  was 
how  ii  was  come  by, 

/  nevei  km  w  Imi  I  nevei  km 
\,  1  uessed  thai  the  daj  would  be  when 
rould  i"  wi  11 1 1 1  ■■  ■  thai  beautiful  name  in  .1 
vi  1  dreamed  oi  connection.  I  didn't  know 
out  Rosemai  y  Jell)  1  knew  11  was  an 
rb,  thai  1  could  grow  and  savoi  il,  and 
;ii  I  could  and  did  use  ii  in  cei  tain  dishes, 

I  .1  felly!  No.  that  I  didn't  know  But  the 
owledge   came   my   way  and    I    pass   ii 

to  you  V  on  will  be  glad,  foi  hen  is  what 

II  do  to  get 

ROSEMARY     JELLY 

mi'  I  '  1  cups  boiling  waler  over  2  Icaspoons 
icd  rosemarj  .  <  .  >\  er.  Lei  -lam I  lo  sleep  I  ."> 
nuleB.  Strain  lo  remove  roHcmury.  Mean- 
c  I  cup  of  the  infusion  and  | r  into  a  3- 

1 
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•"kl     '    tabic    1 Illippi  ,1    |,il  Inl    |ll 

kllliiqual        K |n.,i      .,, ,     ..tin  I,    1 , ,,,    I , 

chop  tlii-111   line,   1I1,  11  ,  lio|i  .,•■. hi.  un, 

'I"   ''        »ffll    I     II I  )        (Jll      ill,  ...I     vv  ill,    , 

li/.Cll    [>!■    J ...   I    l>|        lull,  ,|    ,,,  .,,,..,      1 ||,,. 

chopping  howl  1,, .,,,   1    \|IV  U1  ||  1  |,|| 

ili.-  hollow   -Ii.  II  ..I  il,.   -I„,l„ i,.    1,1 

I    l.e/e    until    til  1 1  >       \\   Ii, |-      |.,       ,   ,  w       ,|,|, 

'' Ill  i|iiickl)  in  In  mill  mi  I  of  m 1,  ..in 

I  HI  II  0 |,l.,l  I,  1   .,,1,1    '.11  111    1 1  vtitli  .In  ll>.  I 

canned    01     |.,,.,,  Ii.  < I    I.,    I,    |„   ,,     I,., I,  . 
canluloiipc   .11    ln>nr\ili-u   in.  I. .11    I, .ill       Wild 

u  lie     .11     111  Ii  ..     1  lii     1 1  1I01 

11111I  gocM  well   wild   hull    -.n  m    I,, 
Slice  .11   ihr  lalile. 


I1 


Bring   lo  a   I  mil  oxer  lii^li   heal, 
lining  up,  add   just  enough  red 


|ls    SUJ 

Ink-  Il 
gelable  coloring  lo 
, c  it  a  rosj  -red  color. 
hen  the  sirup  Imils 
.1  '  I... ilk-  licpiid 
din.  stirring  con- 
intly.    Then   bring  it 

a  lull  rolling  boil, 
il  ami   boil   hard   lor 

minute,  si  irring  con- 
mtly.  1  \ < -i  1 1.  > \  e  from 
.'  heal .  skim  ■  .11  foam, 
il  pour  quickl)  ml.. 
.I  sterilized  jell) 
isscs.  ( lover  jell)  .11 
ce  with  .1  good  ...\  er 
melted  paraffin.  This 
ceipt  makes  I  inc- 
inn-size glasses.  Rose- 
ar\  jelly  is  good 
i\  cil  with  lamb,  poul- 
y   anil    pork    as    well 

veal. 


/■'///(//.    is   lii  n     Ma\  In-   wc   could 
fanfare  ol  Irunipots  l his  lime    I 
had  a  greal  old  gi 
1I01  Septembei   1    :  lie   llomi 
you   icnii  hiIh  1      [  in  11,  ,1     un   dinnei 
theater  troupe's  delight .  and  il  you  can  think 
ol  anj  thing  more  we  mighl  have  done,  don't 
wail ,  lei  us  know. 


Liki    (airit  ■    in  ti  0 

sweel .  hut  really  more  impoi  tanl  llian  they 
seem,  are  ihose  1 1  which  youi 

old  and  in  bet  weens  hanker,  ol  which  they 
nevei     seem    lo 
enough      Shake    out 

day,  bul   don't 

count  1  i 

won't 

when      lusi 

and  heal    u 

and  roll  up  you  1  slcevi 

You're     elected     once 

un  ire 

1  [ere  thej 
keep  il  you  havi 

Do  the  bricks   in    the 
heart  h    ci  une 
easily?    That's    just    a 
suggest  mil  ^  ou'll  have 
ht  idea. 


THE  WANDERING  SEER 

BY   LORD   DUNSANY 

lie  gazed  011  moiiiilaiiis  from 

I  he  si  reel; 
lie  looked  with  an  enraptured 

stare 
\l  slopes  mil  roilili-ii  l>\  our  feet 
V111I  pitied  those  lor  whom 

1  here  were 


,1, 


hi 


The  receipts  are 
iits.  There  arc  rolls 
t  our  menu,  those  (le- 
nt rolls  1  have  given 
hi  the  receipt  for  any 
imber  of  times,  for  1 

n  sometimes  a  repealer  when  it  comes  lo 
me  things;  and  so  far  as  I  know,  you 
iven't  objected  to  that. 
And  as  far  as  tomato-and-cucumber  salad 
concerned,  "lives  there  a  man"  or  woman 
ho  hasn't  eaten  that,  and  knows  it  as  well, 
ith  all  its  ramifications,  as  a  swami  knows 
s  exercises  and  his  silences?  1  guess  not.  So 
t  us  pass  on  to  more  timely  subjects  such 
,  a  receipt  for 


No  splcndo 

meet 

\\  ith  sky,  liul  onl\  empl)  air 
Vinl  they*  the)  sa«  his  eves 

lh.it  gleamed, 
Vnd  pitied  him  because  he 

dreamed. 


WALNUT 

REFRIGERATOR 

COOKIES 


preacher, 
mixture    I 
Hour     will 
ami   '  2  teaspoon 
into    I  Ik*   ere. mi.-. 


(  ream   I  cup  bul  ler  or 

margarine  w  1 1  h  2  cups 

lighl  brow  m  sugar  mil  il 

,  a-    smooth    as    double 

uilk    h\     an     ilineranl 

V.l.l  2  well-beaten  eggs.  Real    ihe 

ir   all    you're    worth.    Sifl     i   cups 

.i '  >    leasi ii-    baking    pi  >w  dcr 

ill.  W  ..i-k   tin--  ihoroughl) 
shortening: -sugar-autl  -egg 


POACHED     FRESH     PEARS 

mil  inl   into  halves,  and    take  out   lb 


eel 

in-s  from 


I  large  ripe  fresh  pears.  Put  in  a 
ucepan  with  I  cup  water,  J/jj  cup  honey.  2 
iblcspoons  lemon  juice  ami  I  tablespoon 
lopped  crystallized  ginger,  (loser  and  Min- 
er until  the  pears  arc  lender  when  pierced 
ith  a  fork.  Cool  and  chill  in  ibe  sirup. 

And  this,  being  short  and  easy,  is  sug- 
;sted  only  because  I  like  to  throw  in  a  little 
Mius,  shall  we  say,  on  occasion.  So  now  the 
dy  star  of  the  piece  steps  forward  and 
)eaks  her  lines,  which  are  in  the  manner  you 


mixture.  Stir  in  I  cup  chopped  walnuts  and 
I  leaspnnn  vanilla.  Shape  into  long  rolls. 
Wrap  ihcin  in  waxed  paper.  Chill  in  ibe 
refrigerator  overnight  al  least.  The  longer 
die  chill,  the  better  ibe  cooky.  Sk..-  ibe 
dough  as  lliin  as  can  be.  Make  on  greased 
cook)    sheets   in    a    moderate!)    hoi    oven 

375°    I''.  —  about   8   minutes,  or   until   .1 ■■ 

Make-  about  .'!  to  10  dozen.  VV  onder-uorkers 

a  I   a  church   fair  or  a   food  sale  which  g I 

women  all  over  the  land  lean  on  to  help  net 
that  new  carpel  for  the  church  or  paper  the 
parsonage.    V-  for  ihe  lunch   box— oh.  boy! 


Food  tor  tht  spirit.  This  w  a  lot 
from  where  we  started  and  where  we've 
been.  But  I  want  you  to  know.  If  1  had 
known  about  it  sooner.  I  should  have  told 
you  about  a  book  that  ought  not  to  be 
missed  by  anyone  from  "eight  to  eighty  " 


now  and  will  at  once  recognize,  only  this     The  name  of  the  book  is  Charlotte's  Web, 


me  it  is  all  about 

SHERBET    ORIENTALE 

or  this  you  buy  lemon  and  orange  sherbet  — 
nless  you  wish  to  go  ahead  and  make  them 
ourself.  These  two  are  mosl  often  come  by 
l  the  corner  drugstore  or  candy  store.  Sot  ten 
quart  lemon  sherbet  and  mix  with  I  lable- 
poon  minced  preserved  ginger.  Spread  over 

he  bottom  and  up  the  sides  of  a  melon  mold,      that  it 's  an  all-the-vear-round 
r  anv  favorite  fancy  mold  you  may  have,  to      those  book-  that  cast  a  spell  over 
»n„  a  hollow  shell.  Put  in  the  freezing  com-      A  spell  that  torn 
l|tment  of  the  refrigerator  while  you  pre-     daily  lives.  And  spells  are  ni 
iare  ihe  orange  sherbet.  To  1  quart  of  this     are  rare. 


and  the  author  bears  the  name  ol  E  B 
White.  That  is.  no  doubt,  a  familiar  name  to 
many  of  you.  If  the  book  is  not  so  familiar, 
n  is  because  it  is  new.  I  am  trying  to  convert 
you  to  it.  for  it  is  extremely  worth  while.  I 
advise,  recommend,  threaten,  and  I  hope 
you'll  read  this  book.  They  call  it  "a  vaca- 
tion must."  But  most  vacations  beiri 
and  only  memories  now.  1  am  lellin 


.to*  i/K  rrU  Nature' 


FRESH 

THE  YEAR  AROUND1 


its  the 


super- chicken 

raised  just  for  eating! 


This  is  the  super  <  hie  ken  that's  specially 
bred,  fed  and  tendei  h  cared  for  . .  .  that 
reaches  frying  si/e  a  whole  month 
sooner  than  ordinary  chicken.  1  ach 
bird  is  cleaned  to  perfection  .  .  then 
packed  in  layers  of  chipped  ice  to  as- 


sure you  all  the  flavor  of  springtime  the 
year  around.  Hu\  ;  shift's 

Premium  Chicken,  displayed  on 
under  refi  igei  ation  ai  v<  iui  di 

/ 


'tOMjA&i*-(\Ju>toK, 


SWIFTS 
PREMIUM 
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Worn  out 


washing  children's  clothes? 


Forget  washday  worries!  Even  the  dirtiest  of  pinafores  and  overalls,  T-shirts 
and  play-clothes,  come  out  sparkling  clean  and  color-bright.  And  you  can  wash 
anytime!  Just  load  the  clothes,  add  soap  or  detergent,  set  the  dial  and  walk  away. 

New  Kelvinator  Automatic  Washer 
Gets  Dirty  Clothes  Really  Clean! 


Model  AWG  illustrated 


Wonderfully  gentle  "Shampoo 

Washing'*  is  so  thorough  it 

gets  dirty  clothes  really  clean 

.  .  .  yet  it's  safe  for  your  finest 

undcrthings!   It's  actually 

on   the  same  method  you  use  in 

washing  your  hair.  The  Kelvinator  first 

rubs  up  a  rich  creamy  lather  with  the  full 

amount  of  soap  or  detergent  in  just  half  a 

tub  of  water.  This  deep  suds  shampooing 

loosens  stubborn  dirt  and  grime.  Then 

soft  rubber  tins  uniformly  flex  and  squeeze 

every  garment. 

See  a  demonstration  at  your  Kelvinator 
dealer !  See  the  clothes  emerge  color-bright, 
tangle-free,  gleaming  clean!  You  can  own 
one  for  S3. 20*  per  week  or  less  after  low 
down  payment! 

•Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price. 


WASHES  BETTER  BECAUSE  OF  BETTER  WASHING  FEATURES! 


"Shampoo  Washing" — 
Leaves  white  clothes  really 
white  because  concentrated 
solution  loosens  grime. 


"X-Centric  Agitation" — 

Imitates  hand  washing — soft 
rubber  lins  gently  flex  clothes 
up,  down  and  around. 


Overflow   Rinsing  — Soap 

scum  is  floated  over  the  tub — 
never  through  clothes.  Spin- 
drying  leaves  wash  drip-free. 


Make  Washday  a  Ho//c/ay— 
/TS  T/M£  TO  GET 


*    Guaranteed  by 
.Good  Housekeeping  . 


Division  of  Nash-KeMnofor  Corp.,  Detroit  32,  Michigan 

Electric  Refrigerators    •    Electric  Ranges    •    Home  Freezers    •    Kitchen  Cabinets  &  Sinks    •    Washers  &  Ironers 
Electric  Water  Heaters       •        Room  Air  Conditioners       •       Garbage  Disposers       •       Electric  Dehumidifiers 


JOSEPH    1)1  PIETRO 


i'oirhous—voicairls—squatcit  and  brawn  ilrvss  up 
and  join  our  barli-uard  powiroir.  Sinning  round 
thv  vamptirtu  ganws,  prizvs  and  ehoir!  Hvrv'H  how! 


I 


■A*f 


\ 


Birthday  boy  or  girl  has  honor 
of  sitting  in  front  of  wigwam 
wearing  Indian  headdress  and 
guarding  mysterious  loot  inside 
the  tent — favors  and  games  to 
be  brought  out  during  the 
course  of  the  party. 


I 


I. 


fhufk  ii  tin  on 

Convert  Junior's  express  wagon 
into  a  covered  wagon  with  llA 
yards  of  unbleached  muslin; 
for  hoops,  16'  of  l  a"  galva- 
nized wire  anchored  with  2 
screw  eyes  at  ends.  Hamburg-) 
ers,  marshmallows,  ice  cream 
and  cake  are  served  from  here. 


"«»  tap  of  old  nmiiku" 

and  half  a  dozen  other  cowboy 
songs  familiar  to  all  children 
will  provide  seated  outlet  foi 
energy  through  lung  power 
Import  banjo-playing  neighboi 
or  school-orchestra  talen 
dressed  as  cowboy  to  make  ; 
howling  success. 


£ML( 


oundu 


D 


> 


I'll  nilii  ii  11,1  tin  mill 

Dime-store  favors  and  hard 
randies  are  tied  in  2.")-eeni 
cowboy  kereliief  attaclied  to 
over-shoulder  stick.  Kid-,  keep 
their  trinkets  together  to  take 
'iiic    this    wav.    A    real    hit! 


Itin  tail  itn  hritnfu 

\  V.  estern  switch  mi  the  old 
favorite  that  always  succeeds. 
Make  cut-out  hroneo  from 
heav)  cardboard  or  pl\  wood  and 
n. ill  to  a  ncarh\  tree.  \  realistic 
i, nl  ill  uiiol  varn  or  raflia  i>  Inn. 


ri'iil  luimpfirt' 

Tripod  over  fire  or  grill  keeps 
children  from  getting  too  close, 
creates  atmosphere.  Hamburg- 
ers  or  hut  dogs  arc  cooked 
over  Inc.  Marshmallows  are 
roasted  at  end  of  Ion"  sticks. 


corral  birlhilnii  vain' 

A  rich  devil's-food  cake  baked  in  a  rectangular  3"-deep  ['.in,  frosted  in 
green,  makes  the  perfect  background  for  the  dime-store  plastic  corral  ami 
riders  on  the  top.  Served  on  paper  plates  with  ice  cream,  this  polishes  "IT 
an  outdoor  birthday  party  guaranteed  to  he  I  he  most  thrilling  yet, 

without  indoor  mess,  dishes 


Ttaytarte/jurywl... 


you  just  can't  imagine 
a  party  without  'em! 


Pot  Planter*  on  your 
shopping  hit  today; 
have  plenty  on  hand 
for  fall  entertaining. 


or  wall 


in  lunches  and  between  meals 


\  crisp  goodness    -a  flavor  out  of  this  world- 
make  Planters  Peani  rs  a  party  "must" 

char  aero--  Vmerica.  Toasted  and  salted 
just  right     c>\  en  fresh     I'i  inters 
are  America's  nibbling  favorite. 

Get  several  can-  today— vacuum 
packed  to  insure  freshness. 

remember  \  our  |>o\   in  sen  iee! 
s  to  get   I'i  c 

These  PLANTERS  o-oducts  are  alt 
■  Toror ' 


op° 


MR   PEANUT 


PLANTERS  is  the  word  forA?EANUTS 
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LADIES'    HOME   JOURNAL 


MSH  M®  for  UMPS... 

ferplex 


All's  well  aga,  ,  ,he  homemakjng  )ron, 
as  decorative  ^,nDShades  set  ,he 
mood  for  lighter,  brig.nei 
season  ahead. 


in  the 


GANGS   RULED   THIS   NEIGHBORHOOD 


CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   28 


Tins  tag  is  your  guide  to  Verplex  lamps  and 
shades,  available- and  moderate  y  priced 
wherever  finer  lamps  and  shades  are  sold 


arts-and-crafts  groups,  trips  and  excursions, 
Scouts  and  social  clubs,  as  well  as  athletic 
events  every  afternoon  and  evening.  Ten 
students  are  working  with  street  clubs  to 
help  steer  members  away  from  truancy, 
weapon  carrying  and  gang  fights. 

It's  not  easy,  though,  to  be  accepted  by  a 
gang.  Bill,  a  serious,  dark-haired  junior  who 
plans  to  be  a  social  worker,  was  first  looked 
over  by  an  advance  "scout"— a  short,  fat 
youngster  in  a  checkered  shirt  who  squinted 
up  at  him  suspiciously.  "Just  what  are  you 
anyway?"  the  boy  demanded.  "A  cop?  What 
are  they  paying  you?" 

"  I'm  not  getting  paid,"  Bill  explained.  "  I 
-go  to  college.  They  told  me  you  wanted 
ing.-dy  to  help  get  a  basketball  team  go- 

ThU  all." 
only  uptarted  to  move  away.  "It's  not 
Bill  had  ^    I  can't  pass  on  this,"  he  said, 
boy's  pals  i  inspection  by  several  of  the 
them.  he  could  go  to  work  for 

During  the  nc 
checkered    shirt    .~,eeks  the  boy  in  the 
Tigers-about  25  in   „d    BU,    to    the 
front  stoops,  outside  car-  ,4  tQ  iq_on 
rooms,  at  the  neighborhood  ,s_  jn  poo,_ 
drank  so  much  coffee  and  s<   ..  j  neyer 
life,"  he  recalls.  But  once  he  ha  in 
oughly  looked  over,  even  to  ben,  ^ 
home  by  a  thin,  close-mouthed  boy. 
"in  "  That  meant  he  could  direct  bask, 
for  them  almost  every  night  at 


COMPANY 


Save  time  and  money.  Read 
■■HOW  TO  BUY  A  LAMPSHADE" 
Send  5c  to  cover  mailing  cos's. 


at  Essex,  Connecticut 


PERENNIAL  CURTAIN  FAVORITES! 

their  performance 
is  as  remarkable 
as  their  beauty 

When  you  buy  Saylerized  Organdie 
Curtains,  you  know  exactly  what  to 
expect  of  them.  You  know  they  II 
wash  beautifully,  dry  in  a  jiffy, 
come  out  crackling  crisp,  frothy- 
white  and  new-looking  without 
starching  or  stretthing.  You  know 
they'll  wear  and  wear  and  wear . . . 

remaining  crisp  even  in  damp 

weather . . .  shedding  dust  and  dirt 

so  that  fewer  launderings  are 

needed.  You  know  they'll  give  your 

rooms  that  special  charm  that  only 

organdies  can.  No  wonder  women 

everywhere  continue  to  play  it  safe 

by  demanding  Saylerized  Organdies 

...  the  curtains  they  know  and 

can  trust! 


Guaranteed  by 
ood  Housekeepii 


From  the  standpoint  of  training  future 
community  leaders,  the  gang-treatment  pro- 
gram means  more  than  simply  learning  by, 
doing.  The  college  students  also  analyze  and; 
try  to  understand  and  plan  each  step  of  their 
work.  At  Monday  and  Wednesday  afternoon 
seminars  conducted  by  Project  Supervisor! 
Richard  Brotman,  written  reports  are  stud- 
ied and  interpreted  by  seven  research  stu- 
dents. This  gives  the  field  workers  a  clearer, 
picture  of  themselves  and  their  behavior  in 
various  situations. 

One  time  the  question  of  robbing  a  store 
came  up  in  Bill's  group.  The  club  leader  took 
Bill  aside  and  asked  him  for  support.  At  the 
meeting,  the  boy  tried  to  sound  offhand. 
"What  do  you  think  would  happen  if  we 
did?"  he  asked  Bill. 

"Did  what?" 

"Rob  a  store?" 

Bill  put  the  issue  to  the  whole  group. 
"  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  a  judge  and 
had  to  hand  down  a  decision?" 

"I'd  toss  them  in  the  clink  and  throw  the' 
key  away,"  one  said.  "Yeah,"  the  others  I 
agreed.  The  project  was  dropped. 

The  staff  feels  one  of  the  main  achieve-! 
ments  of  the  program  is  in  helping  to  break 
down  prejudices  against  various  races  and* 
creeds.  It  brings  together  real  people  sharing! 
common  interests  and  problems. 
practice  tor  tnem  auinw  »«j  0ne    evening    when    jerry's    boys    were 

neighborhood  center.  ousting  about  their  basketball  victories,  he 

Bill  soon  discovered  that  r  his  chance  lQ  try  lQ  arrange  a  game  with 

^ro  team  from  across  town. 

"Did    you    play    the 


An  idealist  is  one 
noticing  that  a  ros 
better  than  a  cabba  n 
eludes  that  it  will  als* 
a  better  soup. 

_H.  L.  Mt 


I, .  be  more  than  just  coach- 
ing a  bunch  of  lively  young 

boys.  He  overheard  plans 

for  a  fight  with  a  rival  gang. 

He  decided  to  talk  to  Jerry, 

a  student  worker  with  the 

other  gang.  After  some  ne- 
gotiation a  joint  meeting 
was  arranged.  On  a  gray 
misty  afternoon  about  14 
boys  crowded  into  a  dimly 
lighted  hallway  in  an  old 
apartment  building.  ,, 

"Now  let's  find  out  what  this  is  all  about. 

B1 A  lfusky  boy  in  a  leather  skullcap  spoke  up 
"A  couple  of  their  guys  slapped  joe  around 
after  school  last  week.  We're  not  taking  that 

offa  them."  f         ., 

"They  started  it."  a  youngster  from  the 
other  side  said,  "now  we're  going  to  finish 

1    "O.K.. O.K.."  Jerry  reasoned 


Avengers?"  he  asked. 

"Naw,   we  don't  want 
to  play  them." 

' '  Too  good  ? ' ' 

That  did  it.  His  boys 
demanded  to  play.  They 
won  too.  And  the  losers  > 
cheered!  "Hey;  get  a  load'i 
of  that— they're  pretty^ 
good    sports!"   one    of? 


Youi 
grounc 


"  So  you  re 
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eV^wS*  we're  not  going  to  leave  it  at  that ! " 
the  first  boy  snapped.  . 

•■  How's  about  looking  at  this  as  a  big  mis- 
take and  not  go  slapping  anybody  around 
any  more?"  Bill  suggested-without  much 

h°fhe  boys  looked  at  each  other  defiantly 
"OK  "  the  tousle-headed  one  said.     Just 
stay  the  heck  outta  our  territory,  that  s  all ! 
He  glared  at  Bill  and  Jerry  for  a  mornen  , 
then  turned  and  walked  out.  His  pals  fol- 
lowed. 

Incidents  like  this  are  frequent  in  the  City 
College   "gang   treatment'    program^  The 
nrocess  is  called  "action-research    -field  ex 
perience  combined  with  classroom  theory 
Rut  according  to  Bill  and  Jerry,  it's  just  good 
Snse  The  boys  really  didn't  want  to  fight 
and  they  needed  a  little  understanding  and 
Sp  in  the  right  direction.  "They're  a  bunch 
of  great  guys,"  Bill  said.  The  boys  fed  the 
same  about  him.  "  I  thought  you  was  full  of 
babney  when  I  first  met  you."  one  of  them 
confesid  to  him.  "Now  I  see  it  was  a  wrong 

g° Women  students  also  help  in  the  program 
Mary  a  3un»or  from  Brooklyn  meets  with 
15  g.r  s  every  Tuesday  and  Fnday  and  they 
Jo  to  the  movies  or  the  community  center 
whe«  they  talk  about  dating  and  good 
Rooming,  or  play  cards.  Student  leaders 
often  help  the  youngsters  get  jobs,  medical 
help  and  vocational  counseling. 


Jerry's    "toughest"    boys 
exclaimed, 
cement  ldren  from  many  racial  back-i 
for  tripsvery  afternoon  at  three  in  the 
City.  In  d  outside  Public  School  186? 
to  know  ccursions  about  New  York! 
place— boy  .future  teachers  really  get! 
scurrying  hohe  schoolyard  is  a  lively  i 
eral  groups  oi   softball,    youngsters 
the  building,  err  three  fighting.  Sev-, 
suddenly   from  Is  are  huddled  nearj 
"Here  she  comes  r  necks.  And  then, 
much  hugging  andr,  someone  yells.3: 
leader  appears.  Matare  shouting  and 
19-year-old  elemenlhen  the  student 
taking  them  to  the  ling,  dark -haired^ 
tie  brother  come   tation  major,  is: 
pleads.  "Mamma  ism.  "Can  my  lit- 1 
and  he  has  no  place  tpig-tailed  girb 
"Well,  O.K..  but  just  ;he's  working,  "* 
members,  you  know."  T  rie  hesitates,  j 
and  little  brother  is  ;  it's  only  for 
trip.  ld  gravely— 

The  kindergarten  and  the  whole  jj 
the  school  have  been  t 
and-crafts   workshop,    -le  rooms  of 
getting  things  ready.  Pri^  an  arts- 
there  is  loud  pounding  argents  are 
doors.  The  activity  supt  3:30  p.m. 
doors  and  some  20  youning  on  the 
mell.  Tlie  boys  strike  up  locks  the  [ 
once,   hammering  on  coh  in  pell-  l 
blocks  of  wood,  while  tbchorus  at  !* 
tooling  leather,  making  ares  andjj 
loop  bracelets.  to  work 

As  Mrs.  Sophie  Elam,  ^outs  and 
the  Community  Service 
it,  "The  craft  session  is;irectorof 
help  certain  children  rai  explains 
finished  products.  The  kjuently  to 
to  know  one  another,  b  to  create 
accomplishments,  and  ij  them  get 
his  acceptance."  One  litijndividual 
home  constantly  annoyh  child  of 
work.  "  I  like  to  make  tin  a  broken 
hildren  at 
i  like  to  be 
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iYMENOL  is  a  mild  laxative  thai 
ntly  urges  your  system  to  become 
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time  goes  on  —  one  reason  sugar- 
;e  Zymenol  helps  break  laxative 
bit.  Thousands  of  doctors  rec- 
nmend  Zymenol,  the  lubricating 
xative  with  healthful  brewers 
ast,  for  children  and  adults. 
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ictor. ) 
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bad  bi  lit  i     I  dunno  whj ,"  she  aid    I 
Hie  frii  nl   hi   ili. 

tlic  litl  i  ■.  more  inti 

the  work,  and  by  Ihe   levenlh 
actually   lini  ihcd   .1   po(  ketbool        1 
there  were  1  k  ople  Id  lake  1 

each  child!  "  the  studenl  leadi  1 

Some  children,  I  ho 
treatment,  mcli  .1 1  the  little  l><>\  who  lul  Ins 
leadei  a  brawn)  l<( )  It  studenl  ovei  the 
head  with  a  heavy  brtxim,  then  tilled  his 
mouth  wiih  walei  and  squirted  al  him  Mi  , 
Elam,  in  lui  all  day  confi  n 
ilciils,  follows  the  pronn  of  the  1  hildren. 
W  hem  vei  neo  .11  \  \  he  refi  rs  them  lo  a 
social  agency  foi  p  ;y<  hiati  ic  study  and  In  Ip 

In  the  held,  the  studenl  leaders  ofli  1 
cover  theii   nun  inleresl  1  and  abilil  i 
once  thought   I  wanted  lo  be  a  criminolo 
:,  1  1 ,"  one  said.  "  Hui  aliti  foui  lerms  with 
youngsters,   I   think   I'll  do  Ix-llei    in 
psychiatric  work."  A  pretty  brunetti 
man  interested  in  becoming  a  teacher  wanted 
to  find  out  1!  slit-  could  gel  along  with  chil- 
dren.   A   junior   now,   she   is   registered    in 
elementary  education  classes.   "Everything 
we  do  is  good  expei  ience  foi  situal  iori 
meet    in  our  careers,"  a   girl   majo 
sociology  explained.  "Some  ol  us  heai  a  lol 
of  cursing,  see  drinking  and  gamblin     Onci 
a  boy  offered  to  'fix  up'  Ins  leadei   with  a 
couple  of  girls! " 

The  whole  neighborhood  has  benefited 
from  the  students'  work.  There  has  been  no 
serious  gang  activity  in  the  area  since  the 
Community  Service  Division  established  its 
gang-treatment  program.  Professor Shulman, 
now  a  full-time  director  of  the  Division,  often 
sits  down  with  groups  of  citizens  to  talk  over 
problems  on  all  phases  of  community  life. 
The  Community  Service  Division,  operating 
with  a  budget  of  $25,000  a  year,  including  .1 
$5000  grant  from  the  New  York  City  Youth 
Hoard,  also  has  an  assistant  director  in 
charge  ol  program  and  studenl  train 
full-time  group  worker  for  gang  treatment, 
a  research  director,  two  fellows,  and  three 
part-time  activity  supervisors,  Some  1500 
neighborhood  children  are  taking  part  in  the 
14  different  projects. 

Certain  youngsters  now  are  helping  bring 
others  into  the  college  program.  Recently  a 
street-club  member  came  into  Richard  Brot- 
man's  office  and  asked,  "Say.  can  you  get  a 
worker  for  this  new  gang?  Hunch  of  wise 
guys     they  need  one  bad'" 


THE    CAGED    ONES 

CONTINUED   (ROM   ?A 

At  the  railing  she  looked  up  at  her  father 
and  he  nodded  assent  to  her  wordless  re- 
quest. She  crouched  with  the  mechanical 
abruptness  of  a  toy  and  held  oul  a  peanut  to 
the  squirrel.  Step  by  step,  with  small  tremu- 
lous dartings  from  side  to  side,  and  with  a 
series  of  trembling  tail  (lickings,  he  came 
nearer.  When  he  was  a  yard  away  he  froze 
bolt  upright  for  a  second,  cupped  his  human 
paws  to  his  breast,  looked  to  either  side  and. 
dartinu  forward,  seized  the  peanut  and  soared 
away  up  the  nearest  tree.  Ann  shrilled  with 
rapture,  raising  a  dusty  halo  of  pigeons  and 
sparrows  into  overhead  flight. 

"When  1  have  no  more  peanuts,  daddy. 
will  you  buy  me  more?"  Her  little  piping 
voice  was  a  disembodied  sound  and  seemed 
lo  come  not  from  her  throat  but  from  all  of 
her.  as  if  she  were  a  string  which,  plucked, 
made  music. 

He  looked  at  I  he  si  ill-full  bag  clutched  m 
her  fingers.  "Of  course." 

\ccepting  his  promise  ol  endless  bounty 
with  a  regal  nod.  she  linked  her  hand  in  his 
and  they  walked  on  again. 

Small  bird,  he  thought,  small  darting 
tremulous  bird.  How  easy  now  to  be  the 
granterof  such  large  wishes.  How  simple  and 
how  rich  lo  be  the  source  of  continuing  and 
endless  bestowal  of  such  priceless  treasures, 
to  fulfill  your  need  for  knowing  there  is  no 
end  of  anything,  only  beginnings.  All  of 
time  a  morning  with  no  night,  and  even 
noon  high  noon,  still  over  the  mountains  and 
beyond  the  seas.  A  child's  world  is  one  place 
and   t,me   is   always   the   present.    It    was 
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strange  to  be  walking  in  this  «park  in 
the  city,  the  warm  hand  of  his  child  clasp- 
ing his  hand,  his  gait  slowed  to  hers.  He  had 
walked  here  as  a  child,  over  the  same  paths 
to  the  zoo.  when  all  time  was  morning.  The 
park  then  had  been  a  boundless  place.  Some- 
where, between  blink  and  blink,  he.  too,  had 
crossed  the  invisible  bridge  from  city  to 
park,  from  everyday  streets  to  holiday  mead- 
ows. But  now  all  city  parks  were  sad  to  him. 
They  seemed  themselves  to  be  caged,  fenced 
off  from  the  voracious  st reels  which  sur- 
rounded them,  hurling  their  clamor  and  their 
ceaseless  dust  against  the  thin  green  bor- 
ders. The  same  trees  were  here  and  the  same 


brave  bewildered  grass  righting  its  losing  bat- 
tle with  the  careless,  million-footed  tread  of 
the  city,  with  the  squashed  popcorn  boxes, 
the  soda-pop  bottles,  old  rained-on  rags  of 
newspapers  and  the  decomposing  remains  of 
picnic  lunches.  Left-lonely  land  in  this  April- 
fevered  air. 

And  yet  for  her,  for  the  small  tremulous 
bird,  it  was  a  green  island  in  the  unending 
ocean  of  morning.  Early,  early  morning.  And 
she  was  on  a  Saturday  jaunt  in  the  park, 
holding  her  father's  hand  and  walking  faster 
now  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  polar  bears. 

Except  for  the  great  unyielding  cats — the 
lions,  tigers  and  stalking  leopards  with  their 
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fierce  and  deathless  pride  whose  doom  was 
that  they  must  be  what  they  are  forever  in 
jungle  or  cage — most  zoo  animals  have  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary.  Captivity  has 
made  them  titbit  scavengers.  Today,  two  of 
the  polar  bears,  obliging  the  young,  clustered 
like  sparrows  at  the  railing  in  the  shrill  and 
restless  anarchy  of  childhood,  sat  swaying  in 
clumsy  imitation  of  the  squirrel.  Ann  threw 
several  peanuts  which  fell  short,  dropping 
into  the  stagnant  moat  covered  with  a  green 
scummy  film.  She  handed  the  bag  to  her 
father,  who  happily  pitched  a  few  nuts  within 
paws'  reach  of  the  nearest  bears. 

"Now  the  other  one,  the  papa  bear."  She 
pointed  to  a  drowsing  cave  mate  who  was 
sitting  out  this  afternoon's  performance  in 
the  ;nadequate  shade  of  the  higher  rocks. 
Fair  was  fair.  To  each  his  share. 

The  act  of  bounty  giving  fulfilled,  they 
strolled  on  toward  adventure  with  the  seals. 
Her  hand  in  his  again. 

He  did  not  have  to  look  down  to  be  re- 
minded of  her  resemblance  to  her  mother. 
There  were  features  where  both  had  subtly 
blended  their  union.  Ann's  eyes  had  her 
mother's  wide,  clear  oval  shape  and  fathom- 
less depths,  but  the  brown  was  his.  Her  lips — 
it  was  as  if  each  of  them  had  kissed  her  lips 
into  being  at  her  birth.  The  lower  one  repeat- 
ing the  stamp  of  his  full  and  sensuous  mouth ; 
the  upper  lip  a  perfect  and  redeeming  bow. 
When  she  smiled,  it  was  both  of  them  at  iheir 
happiest.  In  color,  too,  she  was  an  uncanny 
compound.  Under  the  fair  silk  of  her  light 
skin  his  olive  tones  shim- 
mered palely.  Her  hair  was 
all  Louise— sun-shot  honey 
falling  waveless  to  her 
neck  with  not  so  much  as 
a  hint  of  black  curled  lock 
to  suggest  him.  And  over 
all  she  was  Louise  —  the 
small  bird  bones,  the  deli- 
cate heart's  face  and  her 
fair  light. 

But  more  uncanny  than 
the  physical  likeness  were 
the  repeated  shades  and 
echoes  of  her  mother's  ways.  He  knew  that 
children  naturally  took  on  certain  sounds  and 
manners,  symbols  of  their  parents'  traits  and 
reactions.  A  trick  of  voice,  an  impatient  ges- 
ture, a  way  of  anger  or  delight.  But  she  had 
never  known  her  mother.  Louise  had  died  - 
and  in  what  a  gasping  agony  he  would  never 
forget— sixteen  hours  after  Ann  was  born. 
At  the  hospital  they  had  told  him  that  she 
had  seen  her  baby.  He  had  not  believed 
them,  choosing  to  accept  it  as  a  mistaken 
kindness  to  him,  as  if  knowledge  of  this  dying 
glimpse  made  some  kind  of  atonement  for 
her  passing.  And  if  she  had?  Ann  had  not 
known  her  daily  touch,  her  voice  living  in  the 
house,  heard  in  the  morning  upon  first  awak- 
ing and  through  the  mother-sheltered  hours — 
a  music  to  grow  up  with,  a  love  to  feed  upon. 

And  when  she  laughed  it  was  Louise  to  the 
last  gasp  or  tinkle.  It  popped  like  a  cham- 
pagne cork,  suddenly,  however  you  might 
know  each  time  that  it  was  coming.  Then  it 
flowed  unchecked,  bubbling  from  its  endless 
well.  And  strange  again  how  it  was  the  same 
things  set  it  off.  He  smiled,  remembering  the 
countless  times  at  the  theater  or  movies 
when  the  broadest  comedy,  the  lowest  slap- 
stick and  burlesque  would  touch  off  Louise's 
bottled  laughter.  In  the  theater's  hush,  or 
riding  over  the  ripples  of  milder  chuckles, 
suddenly  some  clown  would  lake  a  tumble, 
and  Louise  would  explode  into  a  series  of 
chain-reacting  guffaws.  He  would  then  lower 
his  eyes,  or  fix  them  upon  some  far-off  face, 
going  through  all  the  fidgets  of  disclaiming 
relationship  with  the  lady  at  his  side.  Finally 
the  string  of  firecracker  chortles  dissolved  in 
tears  as  she  reached  out  to  him  for  his  hand- 
kerchief. It  was  the  same  with  Ann.  Sensi- 
tive as  she  was,  let  someone  stumble,  fall  or 
make  an  awkward  gesture  in  her  presence, 
and  she  shrieked. 

The  crying  too.  The  same  uncontrollable 
choking  gasps  borne  on  the  currents  of  insult 
and  angry  protest  even  as  the  tears  fell.  A 
look,  a  word — the  warm  spell  broken.  Tears. 

The  grace,  too,  the  ineffable  grace  that  he 
had  never  thought  to  see  again  in  anyone, 


Anyone  can  do  any  amount 
of  work,  provided  it  isn't 
the  work  he  is  supposed  to 
be  doing. 

—ROBERT   BENCHLEY 

Chips  Off  the  Old  Benchley 
(Harper  &  Brothers) 
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was  there.  Louise  had  had  a  way  of  cor 
into  a  room,  a  little  breathless,  as  if  she 
left  some  fabled  place  where  there  was  lai  1- 
ter  and  had  brought  an  earnest  of  it  in  g 
sound  of  her  voice  and  her  fathomless  j. 
membering  eyes.  Some  of  it  remained  a 
room  even  after  her  going,  a  faint  unmis ;. 
able  essence,  a  perfume  that  had  never 
the  flower.  He  had  known  this  with  sd  :t 
joy,  and  he  knew  it  in  the  eyes  of  other  t.  \. 
Even  some  women,  those  few  who  were!  i- 
afraid,  had  known  it  and  had  told  him  U  -. 

Me  felt  Ann's  tug  braking  him  to  a  lj., 
her  hand's  tether  drawing  him  back  intole 
bright  circle  of  the  immediate  moment.  » 
eyes  had  widened  into  skies  to  take  inle 
full  glories  of  the  gas  balloons,  bobbing  'id 
nodding  at  the  ends  of  their  strings.  She  t 
in  her  coat  pocket  for  the  half-empty  ba  if 
peanuts  and  raised  the  toy  in  her  hand. 
"  I  have  a  pin  wheel,"  she  said. 
It  gave  him  a  little  pang  to  see  her  desit 
the  balloons  so  much  she  almost  hopped  };t 
watching  them,  but  not  daring  to  ask  for»t 
another  thing.  Her  eyes  did  not  petition  Ki, 
but  shone  with  a  boundless  romantic  h|:. 
"Which  one  do  you  want?"  he  asUI, 
stepping  over  to  the  stand.  "The  red, Je 
yellow  or  the  blue  one?" 

Her  face  was  a  small  sun  as  she  si  y 
answered,  "A  red  one."  Then,  emboldeij 
by  the  sudden  prospect  of  such  unexpe<  i 
riches,  she  quickly  changed  her  mind  twk  - 
"Uh,  the  blue  one;  no,  the  yellow"—  j 
returned  with  final  n  - 
lution  to  her  first  chc:. 
By  being  able  to  chce 
she  had  fleet  ingly  posserl 
them  all,  and  now  dai  I 
was  fastening  the  one  e 
really  wanted  most  ti 
button  on  her  coat.  F<  a 
moment  even  the  sns 
were  forgotten  in  the 
versal  radiance  of  the 
balloon.  She  would  erly 
them  with  delayed  tholh 
increased  relish  now  tt 
the  added  wonder  of  the  floating  ball  | 
her  very  own.  She  hopped  out  a  prive 
pattern  of  joy  fulfilled.  Her  smile  dissohj? 
into  grown-up  gravity,  she  said,  "  You  bou  t 
me  the  balloon  because  I  didn't  ask  for  i" 
Before  he  could  answer  she  added,  "Diet 
you,  daddy?" 

She  was  taking  delight,  not  only  in  jj 
attainment  of  the  desired  object  but  in 
historical  background  and  reasons.  Now  t 
she  had  it,  talking  about  it  was  almost  I 
good  as  getting  it.  She  was  going  to  sque  s< 
the  final  drop  of  pleasure  from  it. 
"Well,  I  guess  so,"  he  said. 
"Because   you   had  already  bought 

other  things,  and  because " 

"Darling,"  he  said  over  her.  "Darlinj 
Watching  the  seals  clowning  in  the  pc1 
hurtling  their  wet  plummet  bodies  throii 
the  water,  he  turned  as  if  she,  the  lost  oi 
were  standing  there.  For  four  years  he 
tried  to  will  her  back,  especially  in  si 
moments  as  these.  It  was  her  place  to  | 
here,  sharing  the  April  sunlight  with 
child.  They  should  have  been  three,  a  fami 
not  two.  It  had  been  such  unexpected  pirai 
such  a  brutal  cutting  off.  When  he  thou 
of  it  in  its  entirety  he  tired  physically,  w< 
ried  by  the  thousand  unanswered  wh. 
Such  things  were  not  supposed  to  happen 
the  twentieth  century.  She  had  had  the  b< 
of  care,  the  best  of  doctors.  She  .  .  .  and 
doctors  had  assured  him  that  .  .  .  and 
consulting  specialist  had  said  .  .  .  and  all 
was  left  with  on  the  dead-end  street  of  bli 
recrimination  was  a  big  black — why?  He  w 
always  craning  his  neck  as  if  she  had  go 
out  shopping  and  would  soon  be  back.  Agair 
the  black  winds  of  a  dream  he  spoke  to  hi 
as  if  she  had  been  ill  away,  in  the  clean  mou 
tains,  maybe,  and  now  she  was  well  aga 
and  back  and  he  was  bringing  her  up  to  da 
on  all  of  Ann's  doings.  He  was  always  wr 
ing  a  letter  that  would  never  be  sent. 

The  child's  hand  in  his  again  and  the  p 
wheel  in  the  other.  And  at  his  side  the  lc 
one's  empty  place. 

When  they  left  the  park  he  escorted  the 
both  across  the  street.  Er- 
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JLAS-TEX  "LIFETIME" 
CANISTER  SET 

Aade  of  the  new  miracle  material. 
squeeze  bottle"  plastie.  Se1  is 
ust  proof,  chip  proof,  color  fast. 
Completely  washable  and  sanitary. 


4  handy 


-*95 

sizes  »J 


set 

!n  a  wide  choice  of  colors  at ^ouaianued  by^ 
better  stores  everywhere.       \G°°d  Housekeeping, 


THE  PLAS-TEX  CORPORATION 

!525  Military  Avenue/ Los  Angeles  64,  Calif 


$  NEED  MONEY?  $  $ 

a.  ti>  friends,  neighbors,  fellow-workers.  FINEST 
K)  BOXES,  Christmas  and  Everyday  •  .ir.K  imprints, 
lonery,  napkins,  wrappings,  action  books,  Kjinjes,  gilt 
is  200  money-makers  l  Ip  to  100  PROFIT.  COSTS 
THING  TO  TRY.  No  experience  needed  Write  for 
iplea  and  fr«-  folios  Fund  raising  groups  also  welcome 
Greeting  Card  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  I  >epl  13 
1133  Broadway,  New  York  10.  N    V. 


TEACHER, 
LOOK  PRETTY  PLEASE! 

'  hat  didn't  call  foi  my  being  V 
;  ol   listening   to  friend     who 
wai  n.  'Sylvia,  watch  oul     you 
l<><>  fat,'  I  blindly  persisted  in  elaboni 
the  advice  offered  by  my  well-meanii 
cuts     '( iiowini1,  girls  iniisi  eat  plenty  foi  the 
sake  of  theii  health!'  1  ate  my  waj 
'card  plaj  inn'  not  a  "ball  plaj  inn'  <"  "■' 
dancing'  figure.  Even  my  prell 
looked  like  house  dresse  on  mc    \   a 
and  then  a  leachei .  my  "social  life'  centered 
around  school  programs  and  civic  affaii     Hul 
a  girl  doesn't  always  wan!  to  view  hei  pan 
ner  across  a  bridge  table  01  to  confine  her  in 
10  what's  gi n  in    In    o    nmillee 


Operation  diet! 

"One  Monday  as  1  lumbered  my  200-plus 
pounds  toward  school  I  said  to  the  t< 
willi  me,  'The  only  way  I  will  ever  lose  this 
Kimble  weight  is  it  someone  locks  me  in  a 
.lospital  room  with  nothing  but  fruit  juice.' 
Little  did  1  realize  my  words  were  prophetic! 
The  following  Saturday  1  was  in  a  hospital 
drinking  fruit  juice  after  an  emei  gency  ap- 
pendectomy. It  was  there  that  I  started  my 
new  way  of  eating.  1  had  the  full  co-operation 
of  my  doctors,  who  agree  with  today's  think 
ing  that  obesity  is  a  health  hazard.  My  meals 
were  nourishing  and  filling  but  not  fattening 

"I  left  the  hospital  six  weeks  later  and  MO 
pounds  lighter!  By  continuingmy  low-calorie 
eating,  1  stayed  at  that  weight  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  Determined  to  reach  an  even  better 
weight  for  my  height  ol  .>'  5",  1  stepped  up 
my  dieting,  and  when  the  scales  read  11a 
scrapped  my  old  clothes  lor  a  brand-new 
wardrobe  featuring  a  gay  red  suit  in  a  Size 
pi!  1  took  in  seams  six  months  later  when  1 
was  10  pounds  lighter.  Nowadays  it's  a  cup 
of  steaming  black  coffee  or  clear  tea  at  re- 
cess ...  a  piece  of  fresh  fruit  or  glass  ol 
tomato  juice  after  school.  After  dinner  or 
before  bedtime     a  glass  of  skim  milk. 

"Breakfast  consists  of  fruit  juice  or  fruil 
in  season,  lightly  buttered  toast  or  an  egg, 
skim  milk  and  black  coffee.  Occasionally  I 
substitute  a  medium  portion  of  ready-to-eat 
or  cooked  cereal  for  the  toast  or  egg. 

"DINNER  includes  a  hearty  helping  ol  lean 
meat,  a  large  leafy  green  salad,  two  vege- 
tables and  a  simple  dessert.  To  make  use  ol 
leftovers  1  often  combine  my  meat 
tables  and  green-salad  allotment  into  a  tasty 
egg,  meat  or  fish  salad. 

Better  weight —better  grooming 

"By  having  my  hair  cut  and  shaped  to  a 
shorter  length  and  softly  curled  1  feel  (and 
people  say  1  look!)  years  younger.  My  new 
interest  in  make-up  extends  to  a  tinted 
creamy  base  for  my  face  and  neck,  followed 
by  a  dusting  of  powder.  Next,  a  lively  red 
lipstick.  For  evenings,  I  try  a  touch  ot  black 
mascara  lor  my  eyelashes ! 

"My  wardrobe  includes  a  number  ol  in- 
expensive suits  and  dresses  instead  ol  a  few 
•good'  things,  because  1  find  youngsters  like 
their  teachers  to  have  variety  in  clothes. 
Two  suits  in  colors  that  prettily  harmonize 
or  contrast  make  four  outfits  by  switching 
skirts  and  jackets.  Jumper  dresses  change 
personaht.es.  depending  upon  a  choice  ot 
blouses  and  accessories.  1  keep  a  pair  ot  high- 
heeled  shoes  in  school  to  allow  tor  a  com- 
fortable switch  during  the  day. 

•■Recently  my  new  self-confidence  was  put 
u,  an  amusing  test.  Our  high-school  varsity 
basketball  team  challenged  the  men  on  the 
faculty  to  a  benefit  game  and  1  was  one  of 
three  women  teachers  who  agreed  to  dress  in 
riotous  costumes  and  act  as  faculty  cheer- 
leaders It  was  great  fun-and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  lite  I  felt  like  a  good  sport!  Never 
would  I  forfeit  the  hundreds  of  little  pleasures 
that  crop  up  as  a  result  of  my  diet.  Its  so 

much    more    rewarding    to    control    your 
weight-than  to  let  your  weight  control  your 

END 
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but  here's  the  way 
to  keep  'em  clean! 
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WASHERS      AND      DRYERS 

Comes  washday,  and  it's  you  against  the  whole  family!  How  to 
stay  on  top?  It's  easy  with  a  Companion  Piece  laundry,  Hamilton's 
exciting  new  Automatic  Washer  and  new  1954  Dryer.  Careful, 
though!  If  you're  shopping  for  easier  washdays,  don't  settle  tor 
less  than  a  Hamilton! 
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Laundering  effi- 
ciency laboratory- 
proven  by  nuclear 
scientists!  Only 
Hamilton  offers  this 
proof.  So  let  your 
Hamilton  Dealer 
show  you  how 
c/ofhes  come  clean 
in   a    Hamilton! 


Companion  Pieces 
for  your  laundry 
by  Hamilton 

New  Automatic  Washer 
with  gentle,  thorough  Soil- 
Seeking  Jetton  gives  you 
the  cleanest  wash  in  town.  Fully  automatic  Selecta-Cycle 
Control  tailors  washing  to  any  load.  For  effortless  auto- 
matic agitator  washing,  see  the  new  Hamilton  first! 

New  Automatic  Dryer  by  Hamilton,  the  originator  of 
automatic  clothes  drying!  Quick,  gentle  Carrier-Current 
drying  .  .  .  sunshine  freshness  with  the  Sun-E-Day 
Lamp  .  .  .  amazing  Fabri-Dial  temperature  control.  Get 
all  these  headstart  features— get  a  Hamilton! 


thbfetka  who  made,  aut&motic  wadhdatp  p&uiMe, 

H  AMI  LTON  MANUFACTURING  COM  PAN  Y  .  TWO  RIVERS2  O.WISCONSIN 
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PLANTING  SCHEME  BY  ETHELBEKI 
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You  take  the  chair  with  the  white  cushions,  and  III  introduce  you  to  the 
tulips.  The  two  right  in  front  oi  you  arc  cottage  tulips  —  Grapefruit;  the  large 
group  on  your  left  arc  also  cottage--  Persian  Beauts.  Beyond  these  are 
lily-flowered  Golden  Duchess  and  lily-flowered  White  Triumphator.  Across  the 
path,  hs  the  white  iron  rabhits,  are  more  Golden  Duchess  and  While 
Triumphator,  and  back  of  them  the  wonderful  raspberry-colored  collage 
kind  called  Bacchanalia.  Don't  worry  about  exact  varieties;  there  are 
mans  others  to  match.  Bulb  prices  average  a  dollar  a  dozen.  Order  now, 
but  plant  the  last  thing  before  host:  each  bulb  a  full  twelve 
inches  deep,  a  little  drainage  underneath,  a  little  bone  meal  in  the  hole. 
The  interplanting  here  is  creeping  polemonium  (foreground  blue),  primroses, 
Mertensia  and  bleeding  hearts.  Want  to  know  more  about  anything;  the  fencing, 
the  gravels,  the  edgings,  the  chairs?  .  .  .  Just  write.  —By  Richard  Pratt 

Architectural  Editor  of  the  ./'»' 


lore  house  for  your  money  than  ever  before ! 

See  for  yourself  in  Exhibit  Homes  during 
NATIONAL  HOME  WEEK,  September  20-27 
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kitchen  lime  in  1 1 . 
•  addi  .1  leisii 

Inspect  e\liil)il   homes  open  in 
your   communiU    for   a    |o< 

II     !  1 1 '  >•  1  •   I'll 

i  ill  -|i;nk  your  im- 

;iL'iii;il  ion.  w  In  I  In  i  l.uy- 

or   moil,  rni/i 

Thousands  of  Imilders,   arehi- 
I  eel  -   and    V  mngsl  "    ii    K  itehen 
dealers  arc  equipped  to 
specialized  kil  clien  plannin 

i !  iny  ad\  ice.  S.  ml  coupon 
In- low  .  and  v  i  -  i  I  (he  .  \  Ii  i  Ii  i  f 
homes  open  for  inspect  ion. 

MUILINS    MANUFACTURING    CORPORATION 

WARREN,   OHIO 
Youngstown  Kitchens  ore  sold  throughout  tho  World 


Youngstown  Kitchens  Electric  Sink, 
featuring  the  Jet-Tower*  Dish- 
washer, gets  dishes  hygienically 
clean  in  less  than  10  minutes. 
Food  Waste  Disposer,  rinse 
spray  extra.  Ask  also  about 
27"  Jet-Tower*  Dishwasher. 


Youngstown  Kitchens  Cabinet  Sink, 
(ill"  l)e  Luxe  ' I \\  in,  makes  kitchen 
work  easier.  Top  of  one  piei  e.  a.  id 
resisting  porcelain-enameled  steel. 
Two  bowls,  two  big  drainboards, 
swinging  mixing-lancet,  rinse 
spray.   One   of    I  :i   luxury    models. 


Rotary  Corner  Wall  Cabinet  and  Rotary 
Corner  Base  Cabinel  make  full 
use  of  oIIiitw ise  h asted  corner 
spare  Cabinets  have  three  rotat- 
ing shelves  for  plenty  of  st< 
Shelv  es  turn  logel  her  to  bring  de- 
sired articles  willun  easv  reach. 


Rollinq-Door  Cabinet.    Fits  under  wa 

keeps  spii  i  s.  condi- 
ments, other  small  articles  nearby. 
easj    to  reai  h.  0  i lozens 

of    other    wonderful    convi 
nuils    for   your   beautiful,    new 
Youngstown  Kitchen. 


No    garbage!     '• 

V 1  Wasti    I  ' 

f I    ■■  . 

Sell'-.    |. 


fl/fa/iend 


See  the  new  "Decorator's 
Handbook"  at  your  nearby 
Youngstown    Kitchen 

dealer's.  This  profes- 
sional guide  to  kitchen 
decorating  will  give  you 
new  ideas  on  how  glam- 
orous, yet  practical, 
your  kitchen  can  be. 


"Be  Your  Own  Landlord" 
If  you  long  for  a  new 
home,  as  indicate. I  b\ 
your  cluck  mark  on  the 
coupon,  we  will  send  8  t- 
page  book  loaded  with 
valuable  facts  you'll 
want  to  know  about 
home  owni 


For  ihe  name  of  your  nearest  dealer,  consult  the  yellow  pages  of 

your  telephone  d 

or  "Kitchen  Cabinets.1'  or  call  Western  Union.  Opt 


Mullins  Manufacturing  Corporation 
Dept.  L-953,  Warren,  Ohio 

Please  send  newest  kitchen-planning,  decoration 
ideas.  I  enclose  10c  to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing. 
(No  stamps,  please.) 

I  plan  to  build  a  house  I  plan  to  buy  a  house 

I  plan  to  modernize 


NAME      (Please  print) 


CITY 


COUNTY 


STATE 

©  1933  ' 


Expert  cook  of  Gahanna,  Ohio,  has  won  over  125  ribbons 


Young  Mother  Wins  Blue  Ribbons 
for  Her  Cooking  Skill 


Twins  Karen  and  Keith  get  a  good 
ook  at  their  mother's  scrapbook  of 
prize  ribbons.  Mrs.  Roger  McDannald 
,von  seven  of  those  ribbons — induci- 
ng four  first  prizes — just  last  year 
n  the  cooking  competition  at  the 
Dhio  State  Fair. 

With  a  family  of  six  to  cook  for, 
ind  her  many  outside  activities,  Mrs. 
VIcDannald  certainly  appreciates  the 
convenience  of  Fleischmann's  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  "It's  so  fast  rising,"  she 
says.  "And  I  like  the  way  it  stays 


fresh  for  months  so  I  can  keep  a  good 
supply  on  hand." 

Yes,  the  country's  prize -winning 
cooks  choose  Fleischmann's  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  Out  of  5000  winners  sur- 
veyed, 97  per  cent  like  Fleischmann's 
best.  It's  so  much  handier  than  old- 
style  cake  yeast  —  keeps  fresh  for 
months  on  your  pantry  shelf.  Now 
when  you  bake  at  home,  it's  con- 
venient to  use  yeast.  But  use  the  best 
—  look  for  the  label  that  says 
Fleischmann's  Active  Dry  Yeast. 


WELBILT 


iew 
gas  range 

has 


electric 
barbecue  pit! 


your  gas  range  isn't  really  modern 
without  this  new  feature! 

tow  you  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  outdoor  barbecues 

ight  in  your  own  kitchen.  Here's  the  new  Welbilt  speed  cooking 

ras  range,  with  a  built-in  fully  insulated  electric 

nfrared  rotisserie  broiler  with  motorized  revolving  spit! 


#ys*i 


CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   53 


COMPLETE  DELUXE  FEATURES! 
►  highspeed  cooking!  Two  giant  and  two  regular     < 
Readi-Lite,  non-clog,  hi-speed  economy  gas  burners. 

•  spin-free  safety  valve  handles!  Can't  turn  on  the 
burners  unless  they're  pressed  in  first. 

•  top-of-stove  control  center!  4-hour  timer,  elec- 
tric clock,  Lumaline  lamp,  extra  electric  outlet. 

•  kleer-vue  glass  doors  on  Rotisserie  Broiler  and 
on  Oven. 

•  gleaming  chrome  top  burner  bowls. 

•  white  porcelain  finish,  easy  to  keep  clean. 

For  descriptive  literature,  and  name  of  your 
nearest  WELBILT  dealer,  write  to: 

WELBILT  STOVE  COMPANY,  INC., 
Maspeth,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


WELBILT. ..world's  biggest  selling  popular  priced  ranges 


.NO  SPECIAL  WIRING  NEEDED 

Just  plug  it  Into  your  present 
110-volt  outlet. 


age  male  has  already  passed  the  age  of  max- 
imum sexual  response. 

The  pattern  among  females  is  in  sharp 
contrast.  Responsiveness  in  women  does  not 
reach  the  maximum  level  until  they  are  in  the 
late  twenties  or  early  thirties.  And,  among 
women,  the  degree  of  responsiveness  remains 
fairly  constant  until  well  past  middle  age. 
There  is  no  sharp  decline  till  after  60. 

Again,  there  is  great  individual  variation. 
Some  females  become  responsive  at  a  much 
earlier  age  than  others.  In  terms  of  averages, 
however,  male  sexual  responsiveness  begins 
to  decline  several  years  before  marriage.  Fe- 
male responsiveness  does  not  reach  maximum 
level  until  several  years  after  marriage. 

<  jiii  l.i  this  be  the  reason  so  many  older 
women  marry  much  younger  men? 

Judging  from  the  data,  it  could  certainly 
be  one  explanation,  though  it  is  unlikely  to  be 
the  only  one.  However,  the  book  gives  little 
space  to  discussing  motives  for  marriage  or 
the  choice  of  a  particular  mate,  except  as 
they  relate  to  the  primary  topic  of  the  book. 

Dr.  Kinsey  says,  "Our  data  indicate  that 
the  average  female  marries  to  establish  a 
home  ...  a  long-time  affectional  relationship 
with  a  single  spouse,  and  to  have  children 
whose  welfare  be- 
comes the  prime  busi- 
ness of  her  life.  Most 
males  would  admit 
that  all  of  these  are 
desirable  aspects  of 
a  marriage,  but  .  .  . 
when  a  marriage  fails 
to  satisfy  his  sexual 
need,  the  male  is 
more  inclined  than 
the  female  to  con- 
sider it  unsatisfactory 
and  more  ready  to 
dissolve  the  relation- 
ship. It  seems  certain 
that  these  differences 
between  the  male  and 
female  approach  to 
marriage  depend  pri- 
marily upon  the  fact 

that  the  average  male  is  so  conditionable 
that  he  has  a  greater  need  than  most  females 
for  a  regular  and  frequent  sexual  experience." 

If  Dr.  Kinsey  discusses  motives  only 
when  they  illustrate  his  findings  about 
the  tangible  aspects  of  sex  behavior, 
does  this  mean  that  he  is  not  concerned 
with  the  emotional  problems  arising  out 
of  sexual  adjustment? 

It  does  not.  There  are  repeated  references 
to  specific  human  difficulties  which  arise 
from  sexual  maladjustment  or  misunder- 
standing. Dr.  Kinsey's  interest  in  undertak- 
ing this  problem  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  his 
students  frequently  consulted  him  about  per- 
sonal difficulties  involving  sex,  and  he  felt  the 
need  of  factual  information  as  a  basis  for 
advice. 

Will  a  lot  of  people  be  shocked  by  this 
book? 

Probably  some  will.  Obviously  individual 
reaction  depends  first  of  all  on  the  individual. 
It  also  depends  in  great  part  on  whether  the 
book  is  judged  as.a  whole,  or  on  the  basis  of 
isolated  findings  out  of  context. 

Is  any  explanation  offered  for  the  fact 
that  women  are  generally  slower  than 
men  to  reach  a  climax  during  the  sex 
act? 

Yes,  and  this  is  one  of  the  problems  to 
which  the  study  brought  new  information. 
The  book  reports  the  following  facts: 

More  men  than  women  are  responsive  to 
psychological  stimulus. 

Women  are  more  responsive  to  tactile 
stimuli  than  to  psychological  stimulus. 
"Though  some  women  were  found  to  be 
totally  unresponsive  to  any  conceivable  psy- 
chological stimulus,  none  were  found  who 


A  good  many  young  fellows  envy 
their  box  because  they  think  he 
makes  the  rules  and  can  do  as  he 
pleases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he's  the 
only  man  who  can't.  He's  the  fellow 
on  the  tightrope— there's  plenty  of 
scenery  under  him  and  lots  of  room 
around  him,  but  he's  got  to  keep  his 
feet  on  the  wire  all  the  time  and 
travel  straight  ahead. 


were  totally  unresponsive  to  tactile  stimt 
lation." 

Dr.  Kinsey  concludes  that  sexual  arous; 
during  the  sex  act  is  slower  to  begin  in  th 
female  than  in  the  male,  because  she  is  psj 
chologically  less  responsive  to  the  thought  < 
the  act  itself.  Because  she  is  more  responsiv 
to  tactile  than  to  psychological  stimulatioi 
any  interruption  in  tactile  stimulation  i 
likely  to  lower  her  level  of  responsivenes: 
The  male,  however,  is  able  to  maintain 
constant  level  of  physiological  responsive 
ness  over  a  longer  period,  because  of  hi 
susceptibility  to  such  psychological  stimula 
tion  as  thought  of  the  act  to  come. 

Dr.  Kinsey  finds  no  inherent  reason  wh 
the  female  is  slower  to  reach  maximum  re 
sponse  than  the  male.  The  implication  is  tha 
the  average  female  is  capable  of  reaching  such 
a  response  as  rapidly  as  the  average  male 
assuming  appropriate  and  continuous  stim' 
ulation. 

; 

Does  a  woman's  religious  faith  affec 
her  attitudes  toward  sex? 

Definitely.  The  significant  aspect,  how 

ever,  is  degree  of  devoutness  rather  than  th< 

nature  of  the  particular  faith.  The  behavio: 

and  activities  of  the  most  devout  Protestant: 

corresponded     mon 

closely    to    those   o* 

the     most    devou 

Catholics,  than  tc 

those  of  the  least  de 

vout  Protestants,  anc 

so  on. 
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GEORGE   HORACE   LORIMER 

Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant 
to  His  Son 


What  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  churches 
toward  Dr.  Kinsey's 
work? 

The  reaction  ol 
members  of  the  clergy 
has  covered  about  as 
wide  a  range  as  the] 
reaction   of  the  rest 
of     the    population. 
Some    parish   priests 
use  Dr.  Kinsey's  first 
book  as  source  ma- 
terial for  counseling  parishioners  in  personal 
problems;  others  express  severe  criticism 
The  same  is  true  of  ministers  of  other  faiths. 
Dr.  Kinsey  says  it  is  impossible  to  sum- 
marize the  attitude  of  the  church.  He  re- 
marks that  one  of  his  earliest  sources  of  in-> 
terviews  in  Philadelphia  was  through  the 
membership  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
influential  Quaker  societies  in  the  city. 

How  does  Dr.  Kinsey  explain  the 
fact  that  males  are  more  affected  by  cul- 
tural factors  than  females?  I  woidd  have 
expected  it  to  be  the  other  way  about. 

Dr.  Kinsey  concludes  that  males  are  more' 
readily  conditioned  by  sexual  experience  and 
associated  factors  than  are  females.  Again,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  is  dealing  with  | 
averages,  and  that  individual  cases  vary.  The 
reason  for  this  susceptibility  cannot  yet  be 
explained.  Dr.  Kinsey  and  his  associates  in- 
troduce evidence  suggesting  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  cerebrum  (brain)  may  be  in- 
volved. 

The  "wide  range  of  individual  varia- 
tion" is  repeatedly  emphasized.  Can  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase  be  illustrated  in 
specific  terms? 

Certainly.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Kinsey,  "  It 
is  obvious,  but  needs  pointing  out  again,  that 
no  population  of  variant  individuals  can  ever 
have  its  behavior  adequately  characterized 

by  simple  description The  earlier  volume 

shows  the  extent  of  variation  in  males;  we 
here  [in  the  forthcoming  volume]  record  the 
variation  in  females.  The  range  of  variation 
in  females  exceeds  by  far  the  variation  in 
males. 

"To  summarize  the  record:  Incidences  (or 
proportion  of  population  involved)  and  fre- 
quencies (or  rate  of  occurrence).  Two  per 
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twice  or  very  few  times  in  their  lives.  At 

e  other  extreme,  there  are  women  who've 

•en  aroused  almost  daily,  and  sometimes 

any  times  a  day,  for  many  years."  And  of 

nurse  there  are  gradations  in  between. 

"Intensity.   The  same  degree  of  tactile 

imulation  has  brought  very  different  re- 

lonses.  Some  respond  mildly  with  only  mild 

iiysiologic  reaction  .  .  .  others  respond  in- 

antaneously  to  a  wide  variety  and  with 

lick  reaction.  .  .  . 

"Physical  versus  Psychological.  Among 
lose  ever  aroused,  none  has  been  found  who 
as  totally  unresponsive  to  tactile  stimula- 
on,  but  there  are  some  who  have  never  re- 
jonded  to  psychosexual  stimuli.  At  the 
her  extreme  . . .  some  females  in  the  sample 
-e  more  responsive  to  psychosexual  stimuli 
lan  any  male  we  know. 
"Sources  of  psychosexual  stimuli.  Some  fe- 
males respond  to  one,  some  to  every  con- 
I  livable  one. 

"Age  at  first  erotic  response.  Erotic  arousal 

I  as  been  observed  in  infants  at  birth  and  at 

>ur  months."   In  some   females  the  phe- 

omenon  does  not  occur  till  after  age  30. 

Frequency  of  climax.  Some  females  have 

le  experience  of  maximum  response  but 

nee  or  twice  in  their  lives.  This  is  true  of 

>me  females  who  have  been  long  married. 

i  )thers  respond  in  only  1  or  2  per  cent  of  mar- 

!  al  sex  relations,  but  40  to  50  per  cent  achieve 

climax  in  nearly  all  marital  sex  relations. 

Continuity.  Some  females  are  aroused  only 

ccasionally,  with  long  lapses  in  between. 

)ne  woman  went  for  28  years  between  periods 

,  f  maximum  response.  Others  respond  fre- 

uently  and  regularly  throughout  life. 

"The  sexual  history  of  each  individual  is  a 

nique  combination  of  these  variables  [those 

bove,  and  others].  We  have  never  found  any 

ndividual  who  was  a  composite  of  all  the 

verages  and  all  aspects.  This  is  the  most 

nportant  and  persistent  fact  we  can  report 

>n  the  sexual  histories  of  the  females  who 

lave  contributed  to  this  research." 

What  are  likely  to  l>e  the  main  criti- 
isms  of  this  hook? 

The  best  basis  for  answering  that  is  to  re- 
all  the  criticisms  of  the  previous  volume. 

Because  the  sample  did  not  equally  repre- 
;ent  all  important  population  groups,  many 
;ritics  felt  that  Dr.  Kinsey's  findings  were 


snouia  not  be  reported  in  such  terms.  II  25 
per  cent  of  the  males  interviewed  followed  a 
certain  practice,  some  authorities  considered 
that  the  results  should  be  reported  as  "25  per 
cent  of  the  sample,"  rather  than  as  "25  per 
cent  of  males."  On  this  basis,  the  title  was 
frequently  criticized  as  an  overstatement. 

The  book  was  largely  concerned  with  re- 
porting factual  evidence,  with  little  al  tention 
to  the  possible  significance  of  the  facts,  or  to 
their  social  and  moral  implications.  For  this 
reason,  many  critics  felt  that  the  results  were 
of  little  value  to  the  general  reader,  since 
they  were  not  related  to  specific  human 
problems.  The  severest  critics  argued  that 
the  book  condoned  immorality. 

Is  this  volume  equally  open  to  criti- 
cism? 

Dr.  Kinsey  explicitly  states  that  the  sam- 
ple is  unrepresentative,  and  percentages  are 
reported  as  relating  to  the  sample,  rather 
than  to  the  entire  female  population.  In 
some  respects,  such  as.  the  influence  of  educa- 
tional status,  the  results  would  certainly  be 
more  conclusive  if  a  more  representative 
sample  had  been  obtained.  But  such  limita- 
tions are  consistently  pointed  out.  A  footnote 
points  out  that  the  title  does  not  imply  that 
the  sexual  behavior  of  all  American  females  is 
represented,  but  only  of  some. 

Though  social,  moral  and  cultural  impli- 
cations of  the  findings  are  not  discussed  in 
full,  they  receive  far  more  consideration  in 
this  volume  than  in  the  earlier  one.  Again 
and  again,  the  reader  is  reminded  that  the 
facts  of  behavior  reported  here  are  only  one 
aspect  of  the  complex  subject  of  sexual  ad- 
justment in  our  society.  While  in  no  way 
minimizing  the  importance  of  social,  cul- 
tural and  moral  factors.  Dr.  Kinsey  believes 
that  they  can  be  adequately  studied  and  re- 
solved only  when  the  facts  of  behavior  are 
known. 

"The  possibility  of  reconciling  the  differ- 
ent sexual  interests  and  capacities  of  females 
and  males,  the  possibility  of  working  out 
sexual  adjustments  in  marriage  .  .  .  will  de- 
pend upon  our  willingness  to  accept  the  re- 
alities which  the  data  seem  to  indicate." 

\\  ill  Dr.  Kinsey's  project  end  with 
publication  of  this  hook? 

By  no  means.  He  considers  the  project  just 
begun. 


Can  the   Findings  be  Believed? 


The  reader  will  want  some  knowledge  of 
.he  technical  aspects  of  the  basic  research, 
rhis  volume  reports  results  of  5940  inter- 
views, a  number  which  most  experts  would 
agree  is  statistically  adequate  for  most  prac- 
tical purposes. 

Because  of  limitations  imposed  by  the 
aature  of  the  subject,  Doctor  Kinsey  found  it 
impractical  to  obtain  a  truly  representative 
"sample."  It  seemed  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  obtain  the  full  co-operation  and  con- 
idence  of  persons  responding  to  the  ques- 
tions, in  advance  of  the  interview.  Often  the 
nost  effective  means  was  by  first  explaining 
lis  project  to  a  club  or  other  organized 
^roup  and  winning  official  approval.  Then 
ndividual  members  seldom  hesitated  to 
jarticipate. 

The  sample  on  which  this  book  is  based 
ioes  not  equally  represent  all  educational 
evels,  racial  groups  or  geographic  areas.  As 
»mpared  with  the  total  population,  too 
nany  college  graduates  are  included,  and  too 
ew  women  who  did  not  go  beyond  grammar 
ichool.  Though  Negro  women  have  been  in- 
erviewed,  their  replies  are  not  reported,  be- 
:ause  the  sample  does  not  yet  cover  enough 
)f  the  social  levels  in  that  race.  Similarly, 
;eographic  distribution  is  limited,  though 
doctor  Kinsey  points  out  that  they  have 
ound  no  evidence  that  geography  is  an 
mportant  variable  in  his  work. 

He  and  his  associates  are  convinced  that 
he  major  conclusions  and  implications 
vould  not  be  significantly  affected  by  making 
he  sample  more  exactly  representative. 
->octor  Kinsey  is  more  concerned  with 
undamental  principles  than  with  specific  de- 


tails. For  instance,  he  considers  the  evidence 
of  a  wide  individual  variation  one  of  his  most 
important  discoveries.  Including  more  differ- 
ent kinds  of  people  in  the  sample  might  well 
show  an  even  wider  range,  rather  than 
narrower. 

Many  critics  have  expressed  doubts  that 
people  would  answer  Doctor  Kinsey's  ques- 
tions honestly.  He  readily  agrees  that- there  is 
probably  some  falsification.  But  he  and  his 
associates  feel  that  their  interviewing  tech- 
niques largely  dispel  any  inclination  to  con- 
ceal the  truth.  While  replies  may  differ  some- 
what from  absolute  accuracy,  he  believes  the 
differences  again  are  matters  of  detail  rather 
than  of  principle. 

To  some  extent,  it  is  possible  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  replies.  One  way  is  by  the  com- 
mon-sense approach  of  reading  a  question- 
naire to  see  if  the  replies  are  consistent.  An- 
other is  by  reinterviewing.  An  individual  who 
remembers  and  tells  the  truth  in  answering 
questions  on  one  occasion  is  likely  to  remem- 
ber and  tell  the  truth  on  a  later  occasion.  But 
a  person  who  was  untruthful  in  the  first  in- 
terview may  remember  being  untruthful,  yet 
is  not  likely  to  recall  the  precise  details  of  the 
earlier  answers.  A  number  of  persons  have 
been  interviewed  as  long  as  ten  or  twelve- 
years  after  the  original  interview,  with  reas- 
suringly similar  results. 

Though  the  first  volume,  published  in 
1918,  earned  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
royalties,  neither  Doctor  Kinsey  nor  his  as- 
sociates profited  personally.  Instead,  by 
agreement,  proceeds  received  by  the  sponsor- 
ing organizations  are  turned  back  to  finance 
continuing  research.  end 
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as  easily  as  you'll  find  the  Rubbermaid  counter  in  your  favorite  hardware 
or  department  store! 

Your  dishes  drain  dry  in  the  Deluxe  Rubbermaid  Dish  Drainer  with  a 
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Cluna  ReneJIa,  telephone  operator, 

hjs  a  visit  from  Judy  Meier,  whose  life  she  saved. 

Judy's  mothei  was  also  an  operator. 


Lifesaving 
^    telephone  style 

Gloria  Renella,  Nyack,  N.  Y,  telephone  operator, 
answered  a  flashing  signal  on  her  board  and  heard 
the  hysterical  plea— "Please  get  a  doctor— Judy  fell 
in  the  pond!" 

Miss  Renella  called  a  doctor,  but  he  was  out. 
She  then  telephoned  the  Nyack  Community  Ambu- 
lance Corps  and  got  immediate  action.  Thanks  to 
her  persistence  and  resourcefulness,  the  ambulance 
crew  reached  two-year-old  Judv  in  time  to  save  her  life. 


The  capable  and  friendly  young  woman  at  the  other 
end  of  your  telephone  proves  herself  a  good  neighbor 
main  times  a  day.  Her  very  presence  creates  a  feeling  of 
security,  for  everyone  knows  and  depends  on  the  "spirit 
of  service"  which  is  a  tradition  among  telephone  people. 


BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


TELL  ME    DOCTOR 


CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE   39 


o 


"There  are  some  who  believe  they  can." 

"  How  wonderful !  Then  maybe  if  I  lose  out 
this  time,  you  will  help  me  with  my  next 
one." 

"  I  can  see  you  haven't  forgotten  that  pearl 
necklace.  I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't  want  any 
part  of  experiments  with  sex.  As  I've  always 
seen  it,  a  doctor's  duty  is  to  try  to  cure  the 
sick,  prevent  illness  from  developing  when- 
ever possible— and  bring  children  into  the 
world  as  safely  and  painlessly  as  possible. 
When  he  tries  to  influence  sex  he  is  assuming 
an  omnipotence  to  which  no  mortal  is  en- 
titled, ir  my  judgment.  I  want  nothing  of 
that  kind  of  practice;  I'd  be  afraid  that  my 
presumptuousness  would  catch  up  with  me." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand  exactly 
what  you  mean." 

"I'll  try  to  explain.  We'll  admit  that  the 
discoveries  and  development  of  sex  hormones 
are  second  in  importance  only  to  those  of  the 
antibiotics.  We  will  admit  that  they  have  ac- 
complished  marvels  in   therapy   for  those 
sexually  unbalanced.  But  when  it  comes  to 
setting  them  at  work 
on     the     rudimentary 
sex  system  of  the  fetus, 
where  the   embryonic 
sexual  apparatus  is  lit- 
tle more  than  a  tiny 
mass  of  differentiating 
cells,  I  want  no  part  of 
it.  The  fable  of  Frank- 
enstein stands  out  too 
vividly  before  me.  How 
do  I  know  that  I  might 
not  succeed,  as  Frank- 
enstein did,  in  produc- 
ing a  monster?" 

"Oh,  how  awful !" 

"That's  the  way  I 
see  it.  The  annals  of 
medicine  contain  many 
freakish  examples  of 
Nature,  and  the  bisex- 
ual human  being  is  only 
one  of  them.  Anyone 
tampering  unduly  with 
vital  processes  might 
conceivably  find  him- 
self responsible  for  the 
development  of  a  her- 
maphrodite, for  in- 
stance." 

"Doctor,  you  make 
me  feel  awful!" 

"My     dear     young 
lady,  I  assure  you  that 
it  is  rarely  that  I  dis- 
cuss such  matters  with 
prospective  mothers.  You  must  admit,  how- 
ever, that  you  brought  this  upon  yourself.  I 
wouldn't  lose  any  sleep  over  the  subject  if  I 
were  you,  especially  as  your  baby  is  most  ac- 
tive and  that  X  ray  we  took  last  week  showed 
nothing  abnormal  about  it." 

"Doctor,  didn't  the  X  ray  even  suggest 
what  the  sex  is?" 

No.  X-ray  pictures  are  shadows  and  the 
ray  goes  right  through  soft  tissues  such  as  sex 
organs." 

"  But  isn't  a  male  skeleton  different  from  a 
female?  I  should  think  it  would  have  to  be, 
to  account  for  the  difference  between  the 
male  and  the  female  shape." 

"  In  the  adult  there  are  a  number  of  differ- 
ences, but  they  are  not  manifest  in  the  fetus 
to  a  recognizable  extent." 

"But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
might  be  able  to  do  even  more  for  me  in  this 
matter  than  I  ever  expected." 

"I  did  say  that,  and  it's  true.  There  has 
been  some  interesting  experimental  work 
done  recently  in  diagnosing  the  sex  of  an  un- 
born child,  and  it  looks  as  though  there  may 
be  something  new  available,  although  I  don't 
want  to  commit  myself  yet.  It's  too  early." 

"You  doctors  are  always  so  skeptical." 

"  We  have  to  be— there  have  been  so  many 
false  conclusions  drawn  from  false  premises 
in  the  past.  However,  the  two  doctors  who 
devised  the  test  I  mentioned  presented  a  pre- 
liminary report  covering  some  two  hundred 
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cases  in  which  they  achieved  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy. 

"As  the  unborn  child  approaches  full 
term,  it  appears  that  its  sex  glands  be- 
come active  enough  to  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  hormonal  secretion.  This  is 
taken  into  the  fetal  blood  circulation,  passed 
through  the  placental  barrier  into  the 
mother's  circulation,  and  some  of  it  eventu- 
ally becomes  a  part  of  her  secretions.  Thus  it 
is  claimed  that  the  hormone  produced  by  a 
male  child  will  be  found  in  the  mother's 
saliva  in  sufficient  quantity  to  show  a  chemi- 
cal reaction.  T-he  test  is  performed  on  a  speci- 
men of  the  mother's  saliva,  based  on  what 
seems  to  be  the  capacity  of  the  female 
salivary  glands  to  screen  out  female  hor- 
mones, while  allowing  male  ones  to  pass 
into  the  salivary  fluid." 

A%nd  you'll  do  it  for  me?" 
"I  will,  indeed.  You  are  now  in  your  sev- 
enth month  of  pregnancy,  well  past  the  time^ 
when  sex  differentiation  of  the  fetus  may  be 
expected  to  have  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to 
provide  the  hormone 
for  the  reaction.  The 
technique  is  simple, 
although  there  are  sev- 
eral steps  necessary.  It 
should  require  only 
about  twenty  minutes 
to  carry  out.  Let  me 
ask  you  one  question- 
have  you  taken  medi- 
cation of  any  kind 
during  the  past  forty- 
eight  hours?" 

"No, Doctor.  I  didn't 
even  have  any  break- 
fast, I  was  so  excited." 
"Then,  come  to  the 
surgery.    It's    a   good 
thing  you  dropped  n  so 
early  this  morning,  for 
this  is  the  best  time 
of  day  to  do  the  test.... 
Now  see  if  you  can  fill 
this  test  tube  with  sa- 
liva. Maybe  your  ob- 
vious state  of  excite- 
ment will   help.   .   .  . 
There,    that    will    be 
sufficient.  Just  remain 
seated  while  I  manip- 
ulate a  few  other  test 
tubes.    .    .    .    Now    I 
guess  we  are  ready  foi 
the  denouement.  I'll 
add   this  reagent   and   hold   the   tube  up 
against  the  light,  agitating  it  gently.  H'm!" 
"What  is  it,  Doctor?" 
"  I  hate  to  disappoint  you,  Mrs.  Fay,"  the 
doctor  told  her,  "but  if  the  test  is  any  good, 
you  are  carrying  a  boy.  I  hope  I  haven't 
spoiled  the  day  for  you." 

"No,  you  haven't,  Doctor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  both  my  husband  and  I  wanted  a  boy 
until  that  necklace  came  up.  It  seems  so 
trivial,  now  that  I've  talked  to  you.  It's  won- 
derful we're  to  have  a  boy.  Are  you  sure  we 
can  rely  upon  it?" 

"I  only  know  that  the  test  is  said  to  have 
been  accurate  in  a  limited  number  of  cases— 
and  two  hundred  is  certainly  a  limited  num- 
ber where  scientific  data  are  concerned.  Re- 
member, too,  that  the  test  is  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  I  still  think  I  will  hedge  on  ad- 
vising you  to  buy  a  blue  bassinet  spread  this 
afternoon." 

"Well,  at  least  you've  got  me  down  to 
earth  again.  Doctor.  I  don't  care  which  sex 
my  baby  is— I'll  be  happy  with  what  the 
good  Lord  gives  us.  And  as  far  as  that  old 
necklace  is  concerned,  my  sister  and  brothers 
can  have  it— and  more  power  to  them!" 

"That's  the  way  to  talk,  Mrs.  Fay.  You'll 
be  the  happier  with  that  point  of  view.  And 
I'd  much  rather  have  you  feel  this  way  than 
to  place  implicit  confidence  in  a  test,  how' 
ever  highly  recommended." 
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Helen  I  veritl 


( lui  newesl  asscx  iatc  editoi ,  lln i  n 
Ev  eri  ii,'  omestothe  Journai  afti-i 

seven  \  i.lis  IIS  New    Yoi  k  I'ditl  il    foi 

Houghton  Mifflin  She 
says,  "There  have  ;il 
■  i  been  so  many 
writers  aroum 
house,  pounding  type 
wnii  in  and  sleeping 
late,  thai  even  be  fori 
(mi  linn  children  decide 
they  wan!  ii>  be  police- 
men, they  know  for 
surr  that  they  don't 
want  to  hi'  writers!  Actually  [feel 
as  il  I  had  about  three  hundred  chil- 
dren, or  whatever  six  times  fifty  is, 
aftei  directing  the  Radcliffe  course 
m  publishing  lor  six  years."  In  a 
way,  Helen  lias  been  indirectly  as- 
sociated with  the  Journai  fol  .1  lellr 
time,  through  her  years  of  friend- 
ship and  editorial  contacts  with 
such  notable  Journal  authors  as 
Margery  Sharp.  Dorothy  Black. 
Ogden  Nash  and  Mary  Hastings 
Bradley;  and  she  was  once  literary 
agent  lor  a  young  fiction  writer 
named  Beatrice  Blackmar.  We're 
happy  that  the  association  has  be- 
come more  direct;  Helen  is  a  nice 
person  to  have  around. 

"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I'm  completely  ordinary,"  says 
Marnie  Ellinc.son  The  Right  Kiss 
From  tin  Wrong  Kind 
of  Man.  1'atu  42).  "  1 
don't  raise  octopuses 
(octopi?)  in  a  fish  bowl 
or  play  a  /it  her  or  do 
anything  exotic.  I  do 
have  a  cat.  Mr.  Darcy, 
who  helps  me  work  by 
sitting  behind  the  type- 
writer, cat chmi;  the  let- 
ters with  his  paws  as 
they  come  up.  I'm  trying  to  teach 
him  to  copy  manuscripts,  but  so  far 
he's  made  a  botch  of  every  one." 

Anne  H.  White  (The  Man  Who 
Wouldn't  Marry.  Page  38)  considers 
that  she  wrote  her  best  line  at  age 
twelve,  m  her  first 
novel  (unpublished): 
"She  was  twenty  years 
old,  but  she  was  as 
fresh  and  active  as 
though  she  were  but 
sixteen."  When  Anne 
was  a  little  older,  -lie 
"told  stories  to  a  spe- 
cial friend,  age  seven. 
who  asked  thai  I  goon 
with  them  by  mail.  Stories  turned 
into  a  book,  and  then  there  was  an- 
other book,  and  now  there  is  always 
another  book." 
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Just  one  brushing  with  Colgate's  removes  up  to 
85%  of  decay-causing  bacteria!  And  if  you  really 
want  to  prevent  decay,  be  sure  to  follow  the 
best  home  method  known— the  Colgate  way  of 
brushing  teeth  right  after  eatin^1 

LATER—  Thanks  to  Colgate  Dental  Cream 


Now!  ONE  Bmshing  With 

COLGATE 
DENTAL  CREAM 

Removes  Up  To  85%  of  Decay 
and  Odor- Causing  Bacteria! 


Only  The  Colgate  Way  Does  All  Three ! 
CLEANS  YOUR  BREATH  while  it 

CLEANS  YOUR  TEETH  and 
STOPS  MOST  TOOTH  DECAY! 
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GIVES   YOU   A   CLEANER, 
FRESHER  MOUTH  ALL  DAY  LONG! 


Start  a  cake  fashion 
with  praline  frosting! 
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3  favorite  flavors: 

Chocolate  Penuche 

Coconut 


"JUNKET'' 

QUICK  FUDGE  &  FROSTING  MIX 

"JUNKET"  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  the  trade-mark  of  Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Little 
Falls.   N.    Y.   for   its   fudge   and   frosting   mix   and   for   its   rennet   and   other   food   products. 


Our  Own  Art  Lovers 

Kennedy  Galleries,  Inc. 
New  York  (  ity 

Dear  Editors:  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  the  reaction  of  your  readers 
to  the  prints  reproduced  monthly.  By  far 
tin  greatest  number  oi  letters  have  been 
received,  in  the  order  of  the  prints'  pop- 
ularity, as  follows: 

Siitinn  -     1  he     Pagoda     Tree, 

Edgartown 

Lowrie  —   Tadoussae- 

Wengenroth   —   Along  the  Delaware 

Huntley  -    Covered  Bridge 

Anderson  Yearlings 

It  would  appear  that  what  most  read- 
ers sick  is  a  sort  of  "identification"  of 
themselves  with  a  particular  subject — a 
certain  place,  resort  or  object  which 
lingers  in  memory. 

Some  buy,  ami  even  those  who  don't, 

write'  to  express  their  enthusiasm.  By  far 

the  greatest   proportion  of  letters  come 

from  remote  towns  and  hamlets  where 

there  is  probably  little  pictorial  material 

to  be  seen  locally.        ...  , 

Sincerely  yours, 

ALBERT  REESE 

P.S.  A  letter  received  lliis  morning  c; 

Horn  a  woman  whose  ancestor,  she 
writes,  was  a  sea  captain  who  brought 
the  Pagoda  Tree  from  (  hina  in  a  flower- 
pot, and  luiilt  the  house  beside  which  the 
trei      i  .mils  in  the  picture. 

Unemployable  Forties? 

Berkeley,  ( 'alifornia 
Dear  Editors:  The  preferred  age 
Ih.k  ket  lot  employment  for  women  is  l,s 
to  35,  regardless  of  the  fa<  I  that  the  turn- 
ovei  in  this  age  group  result-  in  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  operation  due  to  the  time 
spent  in  training  new  employees. 

Health  plans,  pensions,  and  so  on,  are 
wonderful  for  those  who  receive  them, 
but  they  are  one  of  Lin-  major  factors  iir 
preventing  older  persons  from  securing 
employment.  It  is  a  tragic  situation  when 
people  who  are  capable  of  doing  good 
work  are  prevented  the  opportunity  to 
prove  their  ability  because  they  are  be- 
yond the  age  oi  40. 

Sincerely  yours, 
GRA(  E  L.  WEBER 

Replace  a  Nurse 

Winchester,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Editor:  Perhaps  older  women 
would  like  to  help  our  hospitals,  too,  by 
doing  as  I  did  during  World  War  II.  I 
entered  a  school  of  practical  nursing  con- 
ducted by  the  Household  Nursing  As- 
sociation when  1  was  over  40  years  old. 
It  was  a  wonderful  experience  and  now 
I  take  private  cases  in  the  home.  I  never 
get  over  the  thrill  of  helping  the  patient 
and  also  tin-  family  of  some  loved  one  to 
feel  better  or  at  least  more  comfortable. 
It  is  so  satisfying  to  be  able  to  give  the 
medicine  and  treatments  the'  doctor  or- 
ders and  to  know,  iir  my  little  way,  that  I 
am  releasing  a  nurse  to  work  iir  a  hospital 
or  visiting-nurse  association. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET  DIONNE 

A  for  Affection 

Durham.  North  Carolina 
Gentlemen:  A  few  weeks  after  I  came 

to  college,  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
came  out.  When  I  picked  it  up,  I  was  no 
longer  530  miles  from  home,  but  back  in 
our  living  r rr. 

For  an  English  theme  our  professor 
recently  assigned  the'  topic  "My  Fa- 
vorite  Magazine."  I  had  been  making 
D's  and  C's-  mostly  D's— on  my 
themes,  so  you  can  imagine  my  surprise 
when  my  paper  on  the  Journal  came 
back  with  an  A  on  it.  For  this  and  many 
other  reasons  the  Journal  will  always 
have  a  special  place  in  my  thoughts,  so 
thanks  for  a  wonderful  magazine. 

All  the  girls  on  our  floor  agree. 

Yours  truly, 
DRUCTLLA  ROGKRS 


Once  through  lliis  j;ate  .  .  . 

Never  Underestimate  -the  Tbwer  of  a  Woman ! 

»JT_n_r*l-r^£/^lrur 


women  emerged  triumphant 


l»il  men  were  smaller  I  hen. 


Early  Site  of  Woman  Power 

Ludwigsburg,  Germany 
Dear  Editors:  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  you  ran  the  picture  Never  Under- 
estimate the  Power  of  a  Woman  (Siege  of 
Weinsberg  114"  A.  IX).  We  are  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  remains  of  the  old  <  astir  . 
-ii  oh  a  nice  day  my  husband  and  I  werrt 
up  there. 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  the  en- 
trance. Through  this  narrow  doorway 
the  women  had  to  carry  their  husbands 
out  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  still 
talked  about  here  in  Germany. 

I  am  also  sending  another  picture  of 
the  Castle  Teck.  It  also  dates  back  to  the 
year  1152.  Sincerely  yours, 

MRS.  ACA  F.  MILLER 

►  Lady  in  foreground  of  Castle  Teck 
is  lucky  she  wasn't  present  at  Siege  of 
W'einsber".  ED. 
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Made  for  each  other — 

sliced  luncheon  meat — and  French's! 


Luhchbox'  specials 


Qxirs  -fast/  with  FreuchS  fxire  yellow  Mustard 


that's  most  important  in  a  lunch  box?  The 
andwiches!  So  make  'em  hearty  and  vary 
he  fillings.  These  taste  tempters  are  made 
nth  canned  meats — all  deliciously  fla- 
ored  with  French's  pure  yellow  Mustard, 
moother,  creamier,  French's  flavors  bet- 
3r.  You  can  taste  the  difference! 


CORNED   BEEF  SPREAD 

"  I    12-oz.  can  corned  beef 

Va  cop  chopped  sweet  pickle 
Va  cop  French's 
Prepared  Mostard 

Chop  the  meat.  Combine  all 
f  the  ingredients  in  a  bowl  and  mix  thoroughly. 
ield:  Filling  for  6  to  8  sandwiches. 


Jf 


C_ 


ZIPPY   CHICKEN   SPREAD 

I  6-oz.  can  chicken  or  torkey 

1  tablespoon  chopped  celery 
2-3  tablespoons  mayonnaise 

2  teaspoons  French's  Prepared  Mostard 

the  chicken  or  turkey.  Combine  all  of  the 
ingredients  in  a  bowl  and  mix  them  thoroughly. 

Yield:  Filling  for  3  sandwiches. 

LUNCHEON   MEAT   SANDWICH   SPREAD 


I    can  luncheon  meat 

2  tablespoons   chopped 
sweet  pickle 

3  tablespoons  French's 
Prepared  Mostard 

Chop    the    meal.    Combine 
all  of  the  ingredients  in  a 

bowl  and  mix  thoroughly.  Yield:  Filling  for  6  to 

8  sandwiches. 


NEW   RECIPE   BOOKLET! 
GET   YOUR    COPY!    SEND   THIS   COUPON   TODAY! 


]        The  R.  T.  French  Co. 

1844  Mustard  Street.  Roc 

hester  9, 

N. 

Y 

Enclosed  is  10c  in  coin.  I'le.:- 

ing  Makes  the  Difference"— your 

color-illust rated  booklet. 
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"You're  right!  Absolutely  right!  Windex  Spray  is  the  on!) 
glass  cleaner  that  cuts  window-cleaning  time  in  half." 


Smart  housewives  know  Winde\  Sprav  makes  all  glass 
surfaces  sparkle  .  .  .  know  it's  twice  as  last  as  ordinary 
cleaners.  Whish!  Spray  it  on.  Swish!  Wipe  it  oft"  lightly. 
It  leases  no  waxy  dust  to  clean  afterwards  like  some 
cleaners.  No  pail,  no  sponge,  no  roughened  hands.  Costs 
only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  window,  even  less  in  the  big 
money-saving  20-oz.  bottle.  Get  Windex  Spray  today  at 
your  grocery,  .irug  or  hardware  store.  Also  sold  inCanada. 


So  quick,  eaty,  thrifty  it  outsells  all  other  glass  cleaners  combined! 


PRODUCTS  OF   THE   Dfi 


kCKETT    COMPfl 


"/  know  it's  my  evening  off— hut  I  just  remembered  this  is 
the  day  of  the  week  I  put  Drano  in  all  the  drains!" 


Day  or  night,  dangerous  sewer  germs  lurk  in  your 
drains.  No  liquid  disinfectant  can  budge  the  muck 
they  breed  in.  It  takes  Drano  to  unclog  drains  and 
keep  them  running  free  and  clear.  Use  Drano  once 
a  week — every  week.  Won't  harm  septic  tanks. 
Makes  them  work  better.  Get  Drano  today  at  your 
grocery,  drug  or  hardware  store.  Also  available  in 
CanaJa. 


There's  nothing  like  DRANO — to  keep  drains  free-running. 
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For  Lifelong  Honeymoons 

Kent,  Ohio 
Dear  Editor:  When  I  was  a  little  girl 
my  grandmother  said  to  me,  "In  mar- 
riage there  are  two  bears,  bear  and  for- 
bear." 

I  am  appalled  at  the  Can  This  Mar- 
riage Be  Saved  ?  articles,  at  the  selfish- 
ness and  the  refusal  to  "give."  When  I 
read  that  no  one  should  expect  the  honey- 
moon to  last  forever  it  makes  me  furious. 
Why  shouldn't  it  last?  What  a  way  to 
enter  marriage — enjoy  it  while  you  can, 
it  won't  last.  I  have  lived  close  to  three 
(one  my  own)  blissful  marriages  and  I 
still  think  my  grandmother's  motto  a 
good  one  to  follow. 

Sincerelv, 
KATHERINE  \V.   BRIDGEMAN 

She  Made  it  Work 

London,  England 
Dear  Mr.  Gould:  Your  Making  Mar- 
riage Work  has  held  mine  together.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  thought  1  couldn't 
stand  it  and  would  have  to  go  home. 
Then  1  read  a  certain  article. 

We're  out  of  the  woods  now,  but  your 
magazine  was  a  great  help  in  making  me 
see  life  would  improve  if  I'd  only  hang 
on.  Yours  truly, 

NAME  WITHHELD 

Turkish  Delight 

Ankara,  Turkey 
Dear  Editors :  During  a  recent  journey 
the  station  of  a  little  town  was  crowded 
with  children  selling  water.  When  they 
gathered  around  us  as  we  hung  out  the 
windows,  we  wished  we  had  something  to 
give  them.  Suddenly  I  thought  of  the 
colored  pictures  in  the  L.H.J.  I  had 
finished.    At    first    the    boys    who   were 


Journal  enthusiasts. 

larger  grabbed  for  the  pictures,  but  when 
they  saw  the  women's  pictures  and 
clothes  they  grinned  and  passed  them  on 
to  the  delighted  girls.  Even  when  our 
train  started  moving  they  were  holding 
their  little  hands  for  more. 

Needless  to  say,  your  magazine  gives 
pleasure  anil  information  to  many. 
Sincerelv, 
MRS.  WILLIAM  A.  FAGAN 

Patter  of  Big  Feet 

Pacific  Palisn  Vs.  California 

Dear  Editors:  Although  .1  \..is  fifteen 
years  ago.  I  remember  that  day  as  if  it 
were  yesterday.  I  waited  impatiently  for 
my  husband  to  come  for  me  and  our  new 
daughter.  Dr.  Eddie  came  in  and  settled 
his  round,  cheerful  person  on  the  end  of 
my  bed. 

"I  want  to  have  a  serious  talk  with 
you,  young  lady,"  he  said. 

"Yes  sir  I"  I  replied.  "Anything  you 
say  is  gospel  with  me,  you  know." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  he  said, 
"because  I  want  you  to  remember  what 
I'm  going  to  say  all  your  life." 

He  lit  a  cigarette  and  began: 

"Maternity  hits  some  of  you  girls 
harder  than  others — some  of  you  it 
knocks  right  off  your  feet.  You,  for  in- 
stance, act  like  you'd  invented  the  whole 
business."  He  grinned.  "I'm  not  saying 
that'sbad  —  but  I'm  not  sayingit'sgood." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  I  demanded  indignantly. 

"For  a  number  of  very  good  reasons. 
Remember,  you  were  a  wife  before  this 
baby  came  along.  You're  going  to  be  a 
wife  a  long  time  after  she  leaves  you." 

"But— but  I  only  just  got  her.  Do  I 
have  to  think  about  her  leaving  al- 
ready?" I  protested  weakly. 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE   8 
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"Since  he  arrived,  nothing's  ever 
spoiled.  He  times  everything  I  cook  — 
silently  turns  off  my  oven  or  'dings'  to 
tell  me  when  things  are  done!" 

It's  no  secret  to  millions  that  the 
man  she  loves  is  the  "Minute  Minder 
Man",  that  remarkable  little  timing 
device  designed  by  the  folks  at  Lux 
to  make  millions  of  home  appliances 
fully  automatic.  This  same  Lux  timing 
device  times  the  toast  in  her  toaster, 
the  wash  in  her  washer,  the  clothes  in 
her  dryer.  No  wonder  so  many  women 
love  the  "Minute  Minder  Man"  —  he's 
the  perfect  servant  to  millions! 

LOOK  FOR  THESE  OTHER  FAMOUS 

LUX  PRODUCTS  AT 

BETTER  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


Q 


Luxette  Miniature  Alarm 
Tiny  jewelled  beauty  with 
full-toned  alarm  bell,  in 
high-fashion  colors.  $5.95 


Portable  Minute  Minder 

Times  scores  of  household 

chores.  Remembers  when 

you  forget!  Only  $3.95 


Bobbing  Bird  Pendulette 
Bird  pops  in  and  out  of 
window.  30-hour  movement. 
7  inches  high.  Only  $3.75 


t 
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YOUR   REMINDER   LINE' 

THE  LUX  CLOCK  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC.  •    WAIFRBURY.  CONNECTICUT 
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bands,    rableware  setting  shown,   16-picce  sen  ice  fbi    1  —  onh   SS.9.5.  Other 
dishes  available  in  open  stock. 


NOW  itS  PYREX  DINNERWARE! 


Never  before -dishes 
so  smart,  so  bea 
with  such  amazing  strength ! 


'6 


They're  here — the  kind  <>l  dishes  you've  dreamed 
of,  but  never  expected  to  see.  Delicate  dishes,  lovely 
enough  tor  entertaining — yet  sturdy  enough  to  take 
hard  knocks  and  high  oven  heat! 

PYREX  Dinnerware  is  tempered  by  an  exclusive 
Corning  process.  Its  beautiful,  gleaming  white  com- 
position goes  all  the  way  through  each  piece — then 
is  no  surface  glaze  to  crack,  chip  or  craze. 


LOOK!  I  sed  like  a  hammer  in  lab- 
oratory test!  Jusi  one  ol  the  man)  severe 
tests  that  PYREX  Dinnerware  has  ; 


iking  and  Serving  Dishes  to  match  or 
rmonize.  PYREX  Bakingware  heats  fast. 
owns  foods  evenly  and  is  the  easiest  oven- 
ire  in  the  world  to  wash  clean!  Perfect  for 
es,  cakes,  casseroles,  roasts,  vegetables. 
tallow,  round,  square,  oblong  dishes  and 
vered  casserole  from  60t  to  $1.50. 


r 


Four  High-stvle  Colors  to  Choose  From! 
ThOreS    (Mll\     0110     PYREX    Wale,  VISITTHE  CORNING  GLASS  CENTER,  CORNING,   N.  V 

uct  ol  %  (  orniiit*  (tlciss  Works,  (  orning,N.i. 


i 
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New  G-E  Automatic  Visualizer  Iron 

Cuts  ironing  time  4 ways! 


Visualizer  Fabric-dial!  Gives  you  the 
rif^lit  heat  lor  the  fabric  you're  ironing 
—  no  more  guesswork,  no  scorching!  Spe- 
cial setting  tor  popular  new  synthetics. 


Automatic  Signal  Light!  It  flashes  off 
the  instant  vour  iron  is  at  the  tempera- 
ture you  select!  Takes  only  a  lew  seconds 
to  heat  —  aelualk   less  than  a  minute. 


Larger  Soleplate!  You  iron  in  broad, 
sweeping  strokes,  going  right  around 
buttons  in  a  breeze  with  the  new  en- 
larged button  nooks. 


Lightweight!  Only  2 )  2  pounds!  Heat, 
not  weight,  irons  vour  clothes  beauti- 
fully. ^  011  II  speed  through  your  ironing 
in   less  time   than  e\  er  ! 


The  beautiful  new  G-E  Visualizer  Iron 
saves  you  work  and  time  with  your  iron- 
ing. See  it  tod  a)  at  your  General  Electric 
dealer's. 

General  Electric  Company,  Small  Ap- 
pliance Division,  Bridgeport  2.  Conn. 


STILL 
ONLY 


$1095 


12 


Manufacturer's  recommended 
retail  or  Fair  Trade  price. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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"Yes!  You  do.  Beginning  right  now." 
Dr.  Eddie  was  on  his  feet,  pacing  around. 
"The  patter  of  little  feet  is  a  beautiful 
sound.  But  the  thing  you  young  mothers 
never  seem  to  realize  is  that  little  feet 
get  to  be  big  feet.  And  that  they're  going 
to  walk  right  out  of  your  life. 

"  Too  many  of  you  young  mothers  go 
overboard  about  motherhood.  You  don't 
mean  to,  you  don't  even  know  you're  do- 
ing it.  but  often  you  even  exclude  your 
husbands.  Yes,  you  do!"  This  last 
drowning  out  my  protests. 

"  You  forget  about  those  fine  interests 
you  had  in  common,  and  the  big  plans. 
You're  so  busy  being  a  mother  all  day 
you're  too  tired  to  be  a  wife  when  eve- 
ning comes.  And  the  first  thing  you 
know  your  marriage  gets  a  little  tired  too. 
"Now  then,  there  are  a  couple  of 
things  I  want  you  to  promise  me." 

"  I  promise,"  I  said  meekly. 

"Two  weeks  from  today.  I  want  you 
to  get  a  trained  baby-sitter  in.  And  I 
want  you  to  get  dressed  up  and  go  out 
on  the  town  with  your  husband." 

"But-  but  1  couldn't  leave  the  baby 
that  soon." 

Dr.  Eddie  shook  his  head  in  despair. 

"That's  just  what  I've  been  talking 
about !"  he  cried.  "The  sooner  you  leave 
that  child,  the  easier  it  will  be.  1  not  only 
want  you  to  get  away  in  a  couple  of 
week-;.  I  want  you  to  get  out  at  least 
once  a  week  from  now  on.  Go  places 
with  your  husband,  buy  yourself  some 
clothes,  read  a  book  once  in  a  while." 

He     smiled     down     at     me.     warmly. 

"Don't  forget  I'm  an  old  hand  at  this 
business.  I  know  a  good  marriage  when 
I  see  one.  So  remember  what  I've  said. 
Don't  come  in  my  office  fifteen  or  eight- 
een years  from  now.  heartbroken  because 
your  children  are  grown  up  and  gone 
and  you  ami  your  husband  have  nothing 
left  in  common." 

lie  left  me  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  and 
his  words  ringing  in  my  ears.  And  I  have 
thanked  God  lor  them.  My  husband  and 
I  have  time  now  to  develop  the  interests 
we've  nurtured  through  the  years.  We 
take  long  rides  in  the  country.  (  )ccasion- 
ally  we  see  a  play,  or  explore  the  harbors 
inspecting  small  boats  for  ideas  for  the 
one.'  my  husband  is  building.  Once  in  a 
while  we  even  spend  an  evening  at  the 
public  library.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
days  are  much  like  they  were  before  we 
had  children,  enriched  as  they  are  by 
parenthood,  ami  tin-  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience that  only  the  years  can  bring. 

I  must  admit  that  while  I  still  think 
there  is  nothing  so  delightful  as  a  baby, 

I   do  love   the   pattCl    ot    big  feet   too! 
Sincerely. 
HELEN   SLOAN  SORRELLS 

Don't   Neglect  Crossed  Eyes 

Salem,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Mr.  Could:  1  urge  you  to  print  an 
article  about  crossed  eyes  and  their 
treatment.  This  is  not  a  small  problem. 
There  are  more  than  two  million  cross- 
eyed Americans  today,  and  what  is 
needed  most  is  not  any  new  technique 
ol  treatment,  but  rather  the  convincing 
oi  American  mothers  that  children  with 
crossed  eyes  must  be  treated  at  an  early 
age,  and  will  not  "grow  out  ol  it." 

II  crossed  eyes  are  not  treated  lief  ore  a 
child  is  six,  lie  i-  very  liable  to  go  through 

life  witli  one  ; r  eye.    This  is  not  alone  a 

matter  of   undesirable  cosmetic  appear- 
ance     it'~  a  matter  of  vital  vision. 

It  is  also  not  mainly  a  medical  prob- 
lem, but  a  problem  of  getting  informa- 
tion to  mothers.  Far  too  often  advice  is 
confined  to  saying  "  Let  it  go — he'll  grow- 
out  of  it." 


MONKM  \Y|.  K 
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Vision  is  vital. 

The  JOURNAL  has  tremendous  power. 
It  can  do  a  great  deal  for  the  cross-eyed 
child  that  can't  be  done  by  any  profes- 
sional medical  journal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EDME  REGNIER.  M.D. 


Anyone  can  bake 

Homemade 
Apple  Pie 

Quicker,  easier-get  sur 
results  every  time  wiH 

Comstoct 

PIE-SLICED  APPLES 


"Li"™ 
ApPLE5 


They'reTART! 
They're  FIRM! 
PIE-PERFECT 

Discover  how  really  simple  it 
is  to  make  that  good  old- 
fashioned  homemade  apple 
pie  everyone  loves  with  Corn- 
stock  Pie-Sliced  Apples. 
Bake  one  tonight! 

For  free  folder  of  11  delicious  apple 
recipes  write  Department  LHJ-103, 
Comstock  Canning  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
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AMAZING 
COFFEE  DISCOVERY! 


Not  a  powder!  Not  a  grind!  But  millions  of  tiny 

FLAVOR  BUDS   of  real  coffee  . . .  ready  to  burst  instantly 

into  that  famous  MAXWELL  HOUSE  FLAVOR! 


Utterly  unlike  old-style  "instants"  .  .  . 
just  as  quick  but  tastes  so  different! 

In  the  famous  Maxwell  House  kitchens 
|   r^s,     ^Bn  ' his  suPerb,  roaster-fresh  coffee  is  actually 

"**         ™  brewed  for  you.  At  the  exact  moment  of 

perfection  the  water  is  removed  by  a  special  Maxwell  He 
process— leaving  the  millions  of  miracle  "Flavor  Bu 

100%  Pure  Coffee— No  Fillers  Added! 

Just  add  hot  water  ...  and  the  bursting  -Flavor  Bud 

your  cup  with  coffee  as  delicious  as  the  best  you  ve  evei 

brewed.  One  sip  and  you'll  never  go  back  to  old  ways! 

Saves  you  money,  too !  The  large  economy-  size  jar  saves 
75e,  compared  to  three  pounds  of  ground  coft 


See  how  the  Flavor  Buds  ''come  to  life" in  your  cup ! 


».#c 


MAGNIFIED  VIEW  of  new  miracle 
"Flavor  Buds"  shows  how  ut- 
t  erly  different  t  hey  are  from  old- 
style  powders  and  grinds. 


»£*** 


THE    INSTANT    you    add    hot 
water,   the  '  Flavor    Buds 
hurst — releasing  flood  of  rich, 
delicious  Maxwell  House  flavor! 


The  only  instant  coffee  with  thot  GOOD-TO-THE-LAST-DRQP  flovor! 


A  Product  of 
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mw  trick  with  franks 
d  Americas  handiest  slices... 


(UiiW-W 


Slit  ,i  package  of  Kraft  De  Luxe  Slices 
on  three  sides.  \  ou  have  eight  exact 
sandwich-size  slices  ...  each  one  perfect 
.  .  .  ami  extra  delicious!  That's  because 
tin  -(  slices  an-  not  nit  from  a  loaf,  lint 
formed  right  a-  the  fine  process  cheese 
comes  from  the  pasteurizers. 


Spread  medium-thin  bread  slices  (crusts 
trimmed)  with  Kraft  Prepared  Salad 
Style  Mustard.  Top  each  one  with  a 
Kraft  De  Luxe  Slice.  Note  how  per- 
fectly these  slices  separate — "Ya,-\  as 
peeling  a  banana'*.  Place  a  hot  broiled 
frankfurter  across  each  diagonally. 


Bring  up  corners  of  bread  and  Kraft 
De  Luxe  Slice  around  the  frankfurter: 
fasten  with  toothpicks.  Place  under  low 
broiler  heat  until  bread  is  toasted  and 
cheese  filling  melted.  (Kraft  De  Luxe 
Slices  always  melt  beautifully.)  Serve 
Cheese  Roll-ups  hot  with  pickle  chips. 


Protect  the  remaining  Kraft  Dc  Luxe 
Slices  by  pressing  the  wrapper  around 
them  snugly.  They'll  keep  fresh  lor 
another  cheese  treat  on  another  day. 
Kraft  De  Luxe  Slices  are  extra  good 
"keepers"  because  their  surfaces  have 
never  been  "roughed  up"  with  a  knile. 
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Thai  Feather  in  \*  our  (  n\> 

"1  don'l  need  you  lo  help  me  pul  on  my 
shoes  any  more  "  \i  tin  ai  c  ol  six,  Celia 
is   finally  showing    hi  dencc      Vncl 

she  is  graleful  Li 

Verj  few  \  - 
support  a  school  for  the  blind,  foul  l 
you  gave  lo  Hie  Red  Kcalhi  i   (  ommunily 
Chesl  lasi  year,  little  C  elia 
was  able  lo  learn  lo  pla\  with  olhei  children, 
to  laugh,  and     yes     tie  hei  own  shoes. 

When  a  Missoui  i  woi 
few  months  before  the  bill h  ol  hei 
child,   neighbors  broughl    foo  I   and   a   few 
kind  words  ol  condolence,  foul  foecause  you 
had  contributed  lo  the  Community  Chesl 
fund,  the  child-welfare  agency  was  i 
find  temporary  homes  for  the  children.  Re- 
lieved of  pressing  domestic  responsibilities, 
the  mother  gave  normal  foirih  to  a  h 
son,  and  happiness  cai  to  this 

grief-worried  home, 

Not  long  ago  newspapers  carried  a  story 
about  a  little  girl  whowaded  intowalei  beyond 
her  depth,  became  panickj .  and  mi  ;hl  have 
drowned.  But  her  brother,  a  Boy  Scout,  res- 
cued lur  by  handing  her  the  end  of  his  belt 
and  towing  her  Lo  safety.  You  helped  save 
this  little  girl's  life.  Because  ol  your  contri- 
bution to  the  United  Fund  campaign,  a 
swimming  pool  was  built  in  which  the  boy 
(and  perhaps  your  own  child)  acquired  the 
confidence  he  needed  in  an  emergency. 

Now  it  is  time  to  give  again  Your  contri- 
butions may  foe  either  monej  or  time;  the 
Community  Chest  nerds  workers  loo.  What- 
ever you  give,  remember  that  those  who  i  ive 
receive  a  certain  sat isfaction  font  those  who 
give  doufoh  receive  a  double  portion  of  satis- 
faction. And  a  leather  in  your  cap?  <  >f  course! 
A  Red  Feather,  worn  proudly  because  you 
gave,  gave  in  the  most  gi  nerous  waj 
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\\\  l)()R<t|  in    TIIO\II\Sl  i\ 

\\  I',  live  hi  an  age  \n  1  n -n  1  In*  people  -  tribunal  ha-  been  revived  to 
sel  llie  standards  ol  justice  over  much  ol  (lie  once  ei\  ilized.  or  semicivilized, 
pail-  ol  | lit-  earlh.  I  use  advisedh  the  word  revived.  For  the  people's 
tribunal  i"  not  an  inslilulioti  invented  l>\  llie  communists,  accepted  fo\  the 
\a/i-.  or  even  copied  from  llie  eourls  sel  up  fo\  llie  Jacobins  ol  llie  Franc h 
Revolution.  1 1  is  lar  more  aneienl  ver\  aneienl  indeed.  Socrates,  addressing 
his  accusers  foelore  a  court  composed  ol  (he  whole  eitizenn  of  Athens,  said: 
\nd  do  m it  for  ollendeil  ai  in\  telling  sou  llie  truth:  for  the  truth  is 
thai  no  man  who  goes  lo  war  with  you  or  an\  other  multitude,  honcsth 
>lri\uii:  against  .  .  .  lawless  and  unrighteous  deeds,  will  save  his  life."' 

Sonic  lour  hundred  vears  later  another  people  -  tribunal  in  tin-  Roman 
province  ol  Judea  pronounced  judgment  on  Jesus.  \  great  hostile  crowd 
thronged  the  trial.  When  Pilate  asked  what  he  should  do  with  Jesus,  the  crowd 
shouted.  Crueih  linn!  Pilate  mereh  confirmed  the  sentence  of  this 
people  -  tribunal. 

Jesus  Himsell  -aid  perhaps  the  last  wort!  regarding  tin-  form  ol  justice: 
"Father,  forgive  them;  lor  lhe\   know  not  what  lhe\  do. 

In  In-  hook.  \o  Secret  is  Safe.  Father  Mark  rennien,  of  the  Maryknoll 
Mission  to  China,  vividlj  describes  t  modern  "peoples  tribunal."  The  trial  — 
ol  landowners      followed  several  davs  id  organized  celebrations,  lo  readv  the 

judges      the  poor  farmers  or  die  landle trial  rehearsals  were  held,  and  all 

the  wrongs  and  inj us lices  anyone  could  recall  or  in ven I  were  dug  up.  the  mob 
working  itsell  into  a  hysterical  frenzv  ol  hatred. 

llie  prisoners  were  escorted  into  court  amidst  shouts  and  jeer-.  The 
session  started  with  long  speeches  on  the  sacredness  ol  the  will  and  judgmenl 
of  the  people,  and  then  the  accusers  arose  m  the  audience  to  hurl  their 
charges.  Finally,  in  each  case,  the  commissar  put  the  question  ami  received 
llie  ma--  answer: 

"Should  he  foe  punished?" 

"Yes." 

Fathei   I  ennien  knew  ihe  community  intimately,  \mong  them  were  in- 
dividuals who  loathed  what  the)  -aw.  and  knew  the  falsity  of  manv  cha 
foul  did  not  dare  to  sa\   a  word  in  defense  ol  the  accused  lest  thev  become 
themselves  victims  ol  the  mob.  I  he  trial  ended  next  day  with  the  execution 
the  prisoners,  -honied  to  their  death- 
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...    IN    ALL    THEIR    GLITTERING    GLORY! 

And  what  a  striking  picture  they  will  make  in  your 

kitchen.  Now,  with  copper  and  stainless  steel  once  more 

in  good  supply,  you  can  get  a  complete  assortment  of  the  world's 

finest  cooking  utensils  to  fill  your  every  need. 

Many  times  in  the  past  you  probably  have  tried  to  get  some  of 

these  "Kitchen  Jewels"  and  found  they  were  not  available. 

Now  you  can  get  those  pieces  you  have  been 

wanting.  With  more  material  available  all  of  the 

popular  items  formerly  offered,  and  many 


•w  ones,  are  now  on  the  counters  of  retail  stores  in  the 

oited  States,  and  (  anada.  These  beauties  ol  stainless  steel 

bisk  >  lean  in  a  jiffy  .  .  .  have  copper  clad  bottoms  that  spread 

e  heat  quickly  and  evenly  .  .  .  do  away  with  hoi  spots. 

•member,  Revere  Ware  uses  less  fuel,  too. 

xuls  t.tsu  better.  Cooking  actually  becomes  fun. 

lect  (lie  utensils  you  want  from  the  Revere  Wan 

opping  List  at  the  right.  Then  phone  or  see  your  deale 

imediately.  Revere  Copper  and  Brass  Incorporated, 

>me  Manufacturing  Company  Division,  Rome,  \.  Y. 
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\  Shopping  List 
For  Voi  k  Convi  \n  n<  i 

SAUCE   PANS- 
DOUBLE   BOILERS 
SKILLETS- 
BREAKFAST    UNIT 

SAUCE   POTS-  i 
BAIL    HANDLE    KETTLES- 
DUTCH    OVEN 
COFFEE  MAKERS- 
STAINLESS   STEEL   MIXING   BOWLS- 
STAINLESS   STEEL   HANDY   PANS- 

: 
TEA  KETTLES  — 

Ask  your  dealer  about  these  Special  Sets 

tli.it  save  you  money.  Packed  in 

beautiful  gift  cartons. 


Beautify  Your  Kitchen 
With  Reveri  Uti  vsil  Ra<  ks 

N 

)ls-  Mixing  Bow!  K 
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its 

as 

easy  as  playing 


a  record! 


No  attachments  to  scretv  on  .  .  .  no  dials  to  turn!  Just  choose  the  right  Magic  Disc, 
drop  it  in,  and  Elna's  Magic  Brain  turns  out  exquisite  stitching.  Even  if  you've 
never  sewn  before,  you  can  make  beautiful  clothes  from  start  to  finish  on  the 
remarkable  new  Elna  Portable! 


CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    II 


progressive 


There's  a  Magic  Disc  for  e\  ery  kind  of  stitch  .  .  .  including 

hundreds  of  embroidery  stitches,  some  never  possible  before! 
The  new  Elna  sews  an  unbreakable  stitch  for  knit  fabrics, 
embroiders  with  two  needles  in  two  colors  at  once,  sews  |(>r- 
ward,  back,  straight,  zigzag. 


\\  itliolit  attachments  the 

Elna  sews  on  buttons,  makes 
buttonholes.  monograms, 
appliques.  Saves  you  time, 
trouble,  money. 


e 


Portable  case  turns  into  full-size  worktable  for  slipcovers, 
draperies,  coats.  Slide  ,i»a\  the  worktable — and  Elna's  free  arm 
is  readv  tor  darning  socks,  lor  sleeves  and  tubular  fabrics.  For 
a  free  demonstration  \isit  one  of  the  2000  Necchi-Elna  dealers. 
Parts  always  available.  Factor)  performance  guarantee  with 
every  machine. 


Free!  Sewing  book  in  full 
color,  crammed  with  sewing 
ideas  [iliis  mure  facts  about 
Elna.  Send  for  it  today! 

©1953 

Guaranteed  by   8 
.Good  Housekeeping 


tl     new 

LNA  PORTABLE 

FOR  FREE  BOOKLET.  WRITE  DEPT.   ES-342,  ELNA  SEWING   MACHINE  CO.,  INC.. 

I', I  West  25th  S,  .  N,-*   v„rk   I.  N.  V.  or  515  West  Web-ler  St.,  Chicago  I  I,  [11. or  .(780  South  Hill  St..  Los  Alleles  7,  Cal. 


This  is  what  is  now  called 
justice. 

It  has  taken  centuries  of  civilization  to 
take  the  conduct  of  justice  away  from  the 
mob  and  the  market  place,  where  rumor, 
hearsay,  passion,  prejudice,  malice  and 
mass  emotion  so  easily  hold  sway,  and  to 
take  it  into  quiet  chambers,  surround  it 
with  rules  and  restrictions,  conduct  it  with 
dignity  and  decorum,  and  establish  the 
conditions  and  atmosphere  to  make  it  pos- 
sible, at  least,  that  those  who  sit  in  judg- 
ment do  know  what  they  do.  Only  thus  can 
the  law  be  the  guardian  and  protector  of 
man's  liberty  within  it. 

It  c?nnot  be  too  often  emphasized  that 
the  judiciary,  which  alone  in  a  democratic 
political  system  aims  at  impartiality,  judges 
by  the  text,  controls  the  admission  or  rejec- 
tion of  evidence,  and  provides  in  serious 
cases  for  checks  and  counterchecks  in  the 
form  of  appeals,  is  the  greatest  single  safe- 
guard of  the  life,  liberty  and  legitimate 
property  of  the  individual  citizen  or  the 
minority  group  against  the  tyranny  of  an 
overweening  majority,  into  which  democ- 
racy can  so  easily  degenerate.  One  might 
say  that  the  judiciary  exists  to  protect 
democracy  against  its  own  excesses. 

The  essence  of  civilized  justice  is  dis- 
passion.  He  who  prefers  charges,  however 
grave,  may  not  speak 
abusively  of  the  defend- 
ant. Witnesses  must  be 
sworn,  and  perjury  under 
oath  is  itself  a  crime. 
Evidence  must  be  per- 
tinent and  relevant  to 
the  case  in  hand.  Neither 
friend  nor  enemy  of  the 
accused  is  eligible  for  the 
jury,  nor  anyone  who  has 
previous  knowledge  of  or 
an  opinion  on  the  case,  or 
who  may  be  suspected  of 
prejudice  becauscof  asso- 
ciations, and  during  the 
trial  the  jurors  are  barred 
from  reading  newspaper  ,on" 

accounts  of  the  case  or 
discussing  it  with  others 
than  fellow  jurors. 

Among  the  canons  of  professional  ethics 
adopted  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
are  these:  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  always  to 
maintain  toward  the  court  a  respectful  atti- 
tude, not  for  the  sake  of  the  temporary  in- 
cumbent of  the  judicial  office  but  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  supreme  importance ;  the 
duty  of  the  lawyer  to  strive  at  all  times  to 
uphold  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  court; 
the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  refrain  from  ren- 
dering any  service  or  advice  to  his  client  in- 
volving disloyalty  to  the  law  or  disrespect 
to  the  judicial  office. 

But  of  late  years  there  has  entered  into 
our  courtrooms  much  of  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  the  people's  tribunal,  especially  in 
wises  involving  charges  of  a  political  tinge 
or  nature.  The  culprits  are  in  and  out  of  the 
courtroom,  and  their  object  is  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  court  to  function  in  a  ju- 
dicial atmosphere.  Beyond  this,  the  conduct 
of  cases  in  the  press  and  in  assembly  halls 
by  those  who  are  political  sympathizers  or 
adversaries  of  the  accused  is  notoriously  on 
the  increase. 

■  here  is  no  space  in  this  article  to  deal 
with  the  development  of  Congressional  in- 
vestigation committees,  which,  though  they 
are  not  courts  of  law  and  are  without  power 
to  indict  anyone  except  for  contempt  of 
Congress,  have,  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  developed  into  trials  before  public 
opinion  with  many  of  the  elements  of  the 
people's  tribunal.  This  subject,  which  is  sel- 
dom dispassionately  discussed,  is  worthy 
of  treatment  by  itself.  Here  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  deterioration  in  actual 
courtrooms. 

Tthe  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  in 
the  September  terms  of  1950-51  disbarred 
Abraham  J.  Isserman,  the  attorney  for  the 
eleven  communists  tried  before  Judge 
Harold  Medina  in  New  York.  Judge  Me- 


dina, during  the  trial,  had  sentenced  him 
and  his  associate  counsel  for  contempt,  and 
the  sentence  was  upheld  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  whose  Chief  Judge  Augustus 
Hand  concurred  in  Judge  Medina's  finding 
that  the  two  attorneys: 

".  .  .  joined  in  a  willful,  deliberate  and 
concerted  effort  to  delay  and  obstruct  the 
trial  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  causing  such  dis- 
order and  confusion  as  would  prevent  a  ver- 
dict by  a  jury  on  the  issues  raised  by  the 
indictment ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  court  and  judicial  system  into  general 
discredit  and  disrepute  by  endeavoring  to 
divert  the  attention  of  court  and  jury  from 
the  serious  charge  against  their  clients." 

lo  turn  a  courtroom  into  a  brawling 
arena  is  a  tactic  employed  over  and  over 
again  by  communist  attorneys  or  attorneys 
for  communists  or  those  accused  of  com- 
munism. In  the  deportation  proceedings 
initiated  against  Harry  Bridges,  in  May, 
1950,  before  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
behavior  of  Bridges'  attorney  was  abso- 
lutely scandalous.  Before  a  single  Govern- 
ment witness  had  been  called,  he  opened 
with  a  tirade  to  indict  them  all  and  in  the 
foulest  and  most  vituperative  language,  re- 
peatedly ignoring  the  judge's  sharp  ad- 
monitions, and  obviously  with  the  object  of 
prejudicing  and  inflaming  the  jury. 

During  the  trials  of  Judith  Coplon  both 
the  prosecuting  and  the 
defense  attorneys  be- 
haved offensively,  the 
latter  especially  indulg- 
ing in  irrelevant  person- 
alities, screaming  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs,  so  that 
Judge  Albert  L.  Reeves, 
of  the  Washington  court, 
who  truly  displayed  the 
patience  of  Job,  had  to 
chide  the  "gentlemen" 
time  and  again  for  their 
unseemly  behavior. 

These  are  recognizably  I 
the  tactics  of  the  people's 
tribunal.  The  object  js 
to  make  a  mockery  of 
judge,  jury  and  court- 
room proceedings,  to  con- 
fuse every  issue;  and,  if 
possible,  to  stall  the  case  in  a  mistrial.  For 
although  communists  in  noncommunist 
countries  are  loudest  in  protesting  their 
legal  and  constitutional  rights,  they  have 
no  more  respect  for  the  constitution  and 
legal  system  that  protect  those  rights  than 
they  have  for  the  political  system  that  per- 
mits them  representation.  Their  object  is  to 
undermine  and  destroy  both.  And  the 
surest  way  to  undermine  the  authority  of 
the  law  is  to  strip  it  of  its  dignity  and 
decorum,  and  turn  a  solemn  deliberative 
process  into  a  degrading  public  spectacle. 
Now,  civilization  is  nothing  but  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  standards.  All  else 
is  barbarism.  And  of  all  standards,  the  most 
vital  are  those  associated  with  the  law, 
which  is,  itself,  only  the  codification  of 
standards. 

The  laws  must  be  just  and  equi- 
table, and  where  they  are  not  it  is 
within  the  competence  of  a  vigilant  people, 
whose  representatives  make  them,  to 
change  them.  But  it  is  not  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  people  to  take  the  law  into 
their  hands.  That  is  lynch  justice,  whether 
its  object  is  to  punish  or  to  liberate  a 
prisoner.  It  is  the  worst  excess  of  democracy 
and  the  surest  way  to  end  it. 

It  is  therefore  on  behalf  of  orderly  justice 
that  American  sentiment  must  be  mobi- 
lized—not on  behalf  of  particular  persons  or 
groups.  The  issue  is  not  trivial.  It  goes  to 
the  root  of  our  personal  and  national  liberty 
and  security. 

To  "establish  justice"  is,  we  should 
remember,  the  very  first  purpose  named 
in  the  Constitution,  established  to  cre- 
ate "a  more  perfect  union,"  our  ances- 
tors—and with  good  reason— putting  it 
prior  to  providing  for  the  common  defense 
and  promoting  the  general  welfare.  For 
when  it  falls  into  disrepute  neither  defense, 
welfare  nor  liberty  can  be  sustained,    end 


A  man  who  desires  to  help 
others  by  counsel  or  deed 
will  refrain  from  dwelling 
on  men's  faults,  and  will 
■peak  but  sparingly  of  hu- 
man weaknesses.  But  he 
will  speak  at  large  of  man's 
virtue  and  power,  and  the 
means  of  perfecting  the 
same,  that  thus  men  may 
endeavor  joyously  to  live, 
so  far  as  in  them  lies,  after 
the  commandment  of  rea- 
son. —SPINOZA 
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irofessional-looking  results. 

loltaflex  is  strong  and  durable  .  .  .  won't  chip  or  peel  .  .  .  resist 
taining  and  fading  .  .  .  wipes  clean  with  a  damp,  soap\  clod 

loltaflex  comes  in  lovel)   patterns  and  colors,  ami  von 
till  find  lots  oi  attractive  and  clevei  ways  to  use  ii 
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amazing  Helene  Curtis  hairdressing 


Gives  your  hair  that 
healthy  looking  glow! 


My  hair  laughs 
At  summer  sun 
Dry  hair  worries? 
I  have  none! 


Gives  hair  that 
Healthy  looking  glow 
Keeps  it  soft 
And  bright  you  know. 


A  touch  of  Suave 
Every  day 
*Sp3rkles"dull  hair 
Keeps  frizz  away! 


CONDITIONS  hair 
with  miracle  Curtisol... 
Only  Suave  has  it 


created   h^\^t)&[j^< 


Makes  hair  obey 
New,  soft  way.... 
No  oily  film! 
Get  Suave  today. 


CREME    60s     LIQUID    50<t  — $1 

fp/ui  lax) 


oremost   name   in   hair   beauty 


Under-Cover 


Lich-gate  ent  ranee  i<>  the  "Little  Church   Wound  the  Comer.1 


ONE  of  ihi"  lovel}  spots  in  New  York 
is  the  Church  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion standing  in  its  small  garden  on 
East  2<>ih  Street  — the  Little  Church 
V round  the  Corner,  where  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph lta\  lias  hcen  rector  for  thirty 
years.  Il  is  called  the  Church  of  the 
Strangers  because  ils  parishioners  live 
at  the  far  corners  of  the  city.  Il  is  also 
the  Actors'  Church.  Back  in  1870 
Joseph  Jefferson,  arranging  for  the 
burial  of  his  friend,  English  actor 
George  Holland,  was  turned  down  l>> 
tin-  clergyman  at  I  lie  Church  of  the 
Atonement,  a  fashionable  church  on 
Madison  Avenue.  The  clergyman  re- 
fused to  bury  an  actor  and  lohl  Jeffer- 
son to  go  to  "the  little  church  around 
llu-  corner  where  they  <h>  I  ha  I  sort  of 
thing." 

More  couples  per  year  are  married  in 
the  Little  Church  than  in  any  other  church 
in  the  United  States. 


"I'm  the  \k\\  Minister,"  by 
Margaret  Henrichsen,  will  warm  your 
heart  if  you're  a  churchgoer.  Maybe 
even  if  you  are  not. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  young  widow 
who  lifter  Iter  husband's  death,  wrote 


an   <>/</  friend  and  former  pastor 
advice,  <m<l found  herself  the  minis 
i if  n  church.  It  tens  one  tif  those  sin 
white-steepled  churches  thin  used  • 
he  such  mi  integral  part  <if  \eiv  Ei 
limit  life,  and  tire  nine  slowly  closn 
up.  ime  lifter  another.  She  studiedm 
her  ordination  while  performing  It 
duties  i*f  minister  mid  is  now  the  p  ■ 
tnr  nf  si> re 1 1  Maine  churches,  infivi 
which  she  preaches  every  Sunday.  1\'\ 
book  smacks  mil   only  nf  minister  ' 
ujfnirs    hut    of    lolisters,    pointed 
and  rugged  individualists.    The  oi 
imil  title  litis  intriguing:  (•rent  llyn 
and  Joyful  i\oises. 


Relax     and    Live,     by    Jos* 

Kennedy,  is  one  of  those  books  t 
crop  up  every  season  on  how  to  re 
That  there  should  be  so  many  must  fa 
sign  of  the  times.  The  author  is  not 
ex-ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
James's,  but  a  specialist  in  trair 
athletes,  reviving  tired  businessn 
teaching  aviators  in  the  Navy  how 
relax  between  missions.  One  chapter 
scribes  that  now  famous  method  of  h 
ing  the  old  insomnia  by  putting  e 
part  of  the  body  to  sleep  separately 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    18 


RKI'RINI  P:i>  roiKTksY  OF    THE  SATURDAY    HVKNING    POST 
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'Look,  every  man  needs  a  hobl>\  and  this  is  mine. 


i      I  <    :  p  !    ►  I    - 


PICTURE  THIS 


PH I LCO 


IN  YOUR  HOME  i 


I 


PHUCO  4308.  21-INCH  CONSOU 


*  .  *  * 


Tfia  wot/ds  finest  ie/ei//$/o/i 


L7"ES,  in  quality  of  performance  and  in  sheer  beauty 
■*-  of  furniture  design,  there  is  nothing  finer  in  all 
Revision  than  the  new  1954  Philco  models  now  on 
isplay  at  your  Philco  dealer's. 

In  glamorous  new  woods  and  finishes,  in  exclusive 
esigns,  these  new  models  cover  the  entire  range  from 
"aditional  to  contemporary  .  .  .  from  luxury  to  space- 
iving  utility.  There's  a  beautiful  new  Philco  for  every 
ome  .  .  .  your  home. 


On  every  Philco  TV  set. 
glass  is  easily  removable 
from  front  for  easy  cleaning 
of  picture  tube  face. 


consoles  swivel  casters  for 
easier  moving  and  cleaning 
around  set. 


The  great  new  Philco  HF-200  Golden  Grid  receiver 
introduces  the  world's  first  High  Fidelity  television 
with  deep  dimension  picture  .  .  .  performance  and 
picture  quality  perfected  beyond  anything  known  to 
the  TV  world. 

1954  Philco  television  ranges  from  $179-95  to 
SI. 000,  including  federal  tax  and  warranty.  Specifica- 
tions subject  to  change.  See  your  nearest  Philco  dealer 
without  delay. 


PHILCO 

World's  First  Television  with 

DEEP 

DIMENSION 

PICTURE 


1. 


FAMOUS  GOLDEN  GRID 
prices  for  '5h     I  hi: 

t    many    ;  t 

I 


% 

J 

'  «■ 

■ 

PHILCO   4004,    specta 

table    rrnxiei    with    ev 

channel  built-in  aerial.  Mlhogany  tinish 

cabinet.  Smart  matching  table  also  ava 

S  PHILCO  CORP. 
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New!  Preserves  your   permanent 
and   protects   your  tint! 


o 


SINGLE-SUDSING 


o 


o        O       ° 

ARVE  LO  U  S 

a 

O  SHAMPOO 


%  RICHARD    HUONUT  ofFfthA 


venue 


It's  wonderful . .  .  it's  Marvelous, 
the  magical  new  shampoo  dis- 
covery specially  made  to  preserve 
your  permanent  and  protect  your 
tint.  So  fabulously  mild  you 
needn't  worry  about  its  swelling 
your  hair  and  making  it  porous 
(the  reason  you  lose  your  wave). 
So  instantaneous  in  its  gentle 
cleansing  action  it  won't  "wash 
down"  your  tint.  Unlike  ordinary 
shampoos.  Marvelous  maintains 
the  normal  acid  balance  of  your 


hair  '.  the  reason  your  hair  holds 
on  to  a  curl).  And  there  are  no 
harsh  alkalis  in  Marvelous  to 
make  hair  structure  go  limp,  no 
heavy  conditioning  agents  to 
dull-coat  hair  and  drag  down 
curls.  A  single  sudsing  billows 
up  so  quickh  ,  rinses  out  so  com- 
pletely it  releases  every  springy 
tendril,  leaves  your  hair  natu- 
rally soft  and  shiny,  and  so  obe- 
dient. . .  deliciously  scented  with 
the  fragrance  of  spring  flowers. 


THE  HUDNUT  SHAMPOO  FAMILY 
The  right  shampoo  for  every  head  in  the  family 


Marvelous 
Shampoo — 

a  mild,  gentle 
shampoo  for 
normal  to  dry 
hair. ..specially 
made  to  save 
your  permanent 
wave. 


Enriched 

Creme  Shampoo — 

for  normal 
to  oily  hair. 
A  concentrated 
egg  formula 
that  works  in 
even  hardest 
water. 


Golden  Oil 

Treatment  Shampoo- 
helps  restore 
life  to  very 
dry,  damaged, 
bleached 
or  over- 
permanenteo 
hair. 


CONTINUED    FROM   PAGE    16 

Some  people  can  forget  their  trou- 
bles by  taking  a  bird  walk  or  seeing  an 
animal  film.  Others  can  calm  them- 
selves with  nature  books,  of  which  we 
note  have  a  particularly  fine  collection. 

Icebound    Summer,     by     Sally 

Carrighar,  author  of  that  other  excel- 
lent book.  One  Day  on  Beetle  Rock,  is 
among  the  best.  It  is  the  story  of  Arc- 
tic animals- the  rearing  of  a   young 
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seal,  the  hysteria  of  the  lemmings,  the 
tenderness  among  wild  creatures  for 
their  young  and  their  mates,  the  love 
of  liberty,  joy  in  flight.  In  its  way  it  is 
quite  as  captivating  as  The  Sea  Around 
Us.  The  tale  of  an  old  rogue  walrus 
cast  out  from  the  herd,  to  wander  alone, 
actually  brought  tears  to  our  eyes. 

Strangest  Creatures  on  Earth, 
by  Edward  Weyer,  editor  of  Natural 
History,  is  an  anthology  about  oddi- 
ties—the sloth  of  South  America,  the 
sea  otter  of  Alaska,  the  walking  fish  of 
Southeast  Asia,  the  American  lizard 
which  swims  in  desert  sand,  the  cha- 
meleon of  South  Africa,  the  Chinese 
mantis,  the  Mediterranean  sea  horse. 
"Nature  is  most  marvelous,"  said  Lin- 
naeus many  years  ago,  "in  the  smallest 
of  her  creatures." 

In  The  Overloaded  4rk,  Ger- 
ald Durrell,  a  British  naturalist  who 
collects  reptiles  and  birdsand  animals  in 
the  British  Cameroons  for  British  zoos, 
tells  about  his  experiences.  There  was 
the  old  chimpanzee  he  called  on,  for  in- 
stance, who  crossed  his  legs,  smoked  a 
cigarette  and  drank  beer  during  the  in- 
terview. And  the  baby  chimp.  Sue,  who 
had  hardened  sailors  of  a  British  mer- 
chant ship  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement 
when  she  took  her  first  three  tottering 
steps. 

Mothers  hut  no  fathers  is  an  all 
too  common  —  loo  sa<l — problem  sit- 
uation thesedays.  II  e  have  come  upon 
two  books  that  hear  on  the  subject: 

Mothers  on  Their  Own  is  sensible 
advice  to  divorcees  and  widows  espe- 
cially, but  by  no  means  entirely,  on  the 
subject  of  their  children.  By  Elbrun 
Rochford,  who  writes  from  her  own 
trial-and-error  experience. 

Children  of  Divorce  is  by  J. 
Louise  Despert,  M.D.,  a  child  psy- 
chiatrist. How  to  tell  a  child  of  only  two 
or  three  about  a  coming  divorce;  how  to 
win  the  confidence  of  stepchildren; 
whether  or  not  to  send  children  to 
boarding  school  while  the  parents  are 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE   21 


See 
how 

Soda  serves  more  ways 

than  any 
other  household  product 

You'll  find  baking  soda  (bicarbon- 
ate of  soda)  saves  you  time,  work 
and  money  in  more  than  101  ways! 
Keep  a  package  in  the  kitchen  to 
make  light  of  dozens  of  household 
chores  .  .  .  keep  a  package  in  the 
medicine  cabinet  for  first  aid  in 
family  emergencies! 


Quick  relief  from 
acid  indigestion!  '  2 
teaspoonful  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  (bak- 
ing soda )  in  *  2  glass  of 
water  is  as  mild  as 
milk  in  your  stomach 
.  .  .  brings  prompt 
relief  from  distress  of 
acid  indigestion  — 
safely,  effectively. 


For  relief   of   burns. 


Pure   bicarbonate  of 
allay  the  pain  of 


soda  (baking  soda)  wi 
minor  scalds,  burns, 
sunburn,  itching 
caused  by  insect  bites, 
poison  ivy.  Simply 
apply  a  paste  of  water 
and  soda  to  affected 
areas  and  cover  with 
wet  cloths.  Replace 
the  soda  paste  every 
3  or  4  hours  and  keep 
cloths  wet. 


New  Handy  size  with   metal  pour-spout! 

Now  you  can  get  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
a  new  water-repellent  package  specially  de- 
signed for  your  med- 
icine cabinet.  You 
pour  out  just  what 
you  need  for  brush- 
ing teeth,  for  reliev- 
ing indigestion.  Con- 
venient for  traveling, 
too!  Available  in  the 
health  and  beauty 
aids  departments  of 
grocery  stores. 

A  Household  Treasure 
for  over  100 years 

Why  buy  a  number  of  different  products 
to  do  a  number  of  different  jobs  when 
baking  soda  (bicarbonate  of  soda)  does 
them  all  and  costs  only  pennies  a  box? 


Arm  &  Hammer  and  Cow  Brand  Baking 
Soda  are  pure  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  U.S. P. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  the  many  uses 
of  soda  to  Church  &  Dwight  Co.,  Inc., 
70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  New  York. 
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IS  THIS  YOU  hauling  out,  hanging  up,  taking  down  65 
pounds  of  wot  wash  every  week  ...  in  all  kinds  of  weather? 
Do  you  risk  clothesline  breaks,  rain,  smoke,  soot  and  dust? 
Are  you  tired  of  stringing  up  clothes  in  the  cellar? 


ORISTHISYOU?     having  clothes  dried  automatical  I  Dryer? 

Ii  turns  irksome  labor  into  new-found  leisure.  And  with  this  newest  d 

that's  safer,  surer.  Clothes  are  softer,  fluffier,  need  less  ironing,  lasl  longer.  I  njoy,  too,  the 

new   Kelvinator  Automatic  Washer  that  gets  dirty  clothes  really  clean. 


Announcing 

Kelvinator s  new  work-saving  clothes  dryer! 

The  Only  One  with  These  Three  Safety  Features . . . 


Gently  breeze-dries  your 
clothes  in  any  weather,  any 
hour,  any  day  of  the  week! 

Now  enjoy  new  freedom  from  winter  .  . . 
new  safety  for  fabrics  .  .  .  new  leisure  for 
you  with  the  new  Kelvinator  Automatic 
Dryer!  Just  take  the  clothes  out  of  your 
washer,  put  them  in  your  Kelvinator 
Dryer  and  your  work  is  done. 

Dry  clothes  anytime  .  .  .  with  warm, 
balmy  air — instead  of  excessive  heat. 
Positive  safety  for  all  fabrics,  including 
new  "miracle"  fabrics  and  "crisp-treated" 
cottons. 

Dry  one  load  while  washing  another 
— and  save  precious  time.  Sec  the  new 
Kelvinator  Automatic  Dryer  at  your 
Kelvinator  dealer's. 


|  Safe  temperature  for     O  Safe  cylinder  prevents  O  Safety  door  stops 
all  fabrics.  snags,  stains.  dryer  when  opened. 


NOW  YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO 
WORRY  whether  any  fabric  can 
be  dried  safel)  !  For  your  new  Kel- 
vinator Automatic  dries  them  all 
without  harm,  with  warm,  gentle 
breezes,  instead  of  high  heat. 


THE  DRYING  CYLINDER  in  your 
Kelvinator  Automatic  is  glass- 
smooth  porcelain.  This  protects 
clothes  from  snagging,  tearing,  ex- 
cess wear!  It  ear. not  rust,  cannot 
stain  clothes.  Lifetime  finish! 


WHEN  DOOR  IS  OPENED,  dryer 
stops  automatically.  Here's  a  safet\ 
feature  with  children.  Also  permits 
\ou  to  inspect,  add  or  remove 
clothes  at  anv  time.  Convenient. 
No  dial  to  remember! 


•  Operates  on  either  230  or  1  1  5  Volts     •  Interior  floodlight     •  Quietest  operation 


/r&  T//r1£  TO  G£T 


Electric  Refrigerators 


Division  Naih-Kelvinator  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan, 


ancfjo/h  t/?e  Ate/w'nator  Parac/e  to  Setter  £/Wng  / 

5      "■ 


Electric  Ranges 


Home  Freezers 


Kitchen  Cab 


Washers.  Dryers  I  Iron. rs         *         Electric  Water  Heaters 


Room  Air  Conditioners 
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You  can 


at  a 


ostess  .Party; 


/ 


Six  out  often  women  now  shop  for  Stanley  quality  plus  Products  at 
Stanley  Hostess  Parties  like  that  pictured  here.  For  these  fun-filled 
Parties,  no  home  is  too  little,  no  group  too  small.  Why  not  arrange  for 
your  own  Stanley  Party  soon?  To  do  this,  just  write  or  phone  your 
Sl  \N1  i  1  Dealer,  your  nearest  stam  ei  home  products  Branch  Office,  or 
communicate  direct  with  Stanley's  Home  Office  in  Westlield,  Mass. 


'ant  to  have  a  good  time  with  friends 
while  looking  over  what's  newest  and  best  in 
products  to  lighten  hottsework  and  to  en- 
hance personal  grooming?  If  so,  accept  your 
next  invitation  to  be  a  guest  at  a  Stanley 
Hostess  Party.  Or,  better  still,  give  one  of 
these  popular  in-the-home  shopping  Parties 
yourself.  At  these  Parties,  where  a  Stanley 
Dealer  demonstrates  Stanley's  ultra-modern 
housekeeping  and  personal  grooming  aids, 
you  are  under  no  obligation  to  buy.  You 
choose  only  those  products  you  need  or 
fancy.  You're  as  free  from  high-pressure  sell- 
ing as  when  you're  merely  window  shopping. 


This  is  just  one  of  the  reasons  why  women  so 
thoroughly  enjoy  themselves  at  more  than 
12.000  of  these  neighborly  Stanley  Parties 
every  single  day. 

STANLEY  LEADS  with  more  than  150 quality 
plus  Products  demonstrated  exclusively  at 
Stanley  Hostess  Parties:  Waxes,  Polishes, 
Dusters,  Mops,  Brooms,  Brushes,  Cleaning 
Chemicals  to  save  time,  work  and  money  in 
housekeeping.  Toilette  Articles,  Bath  Acces- 
sories, Cosmetics,  Personal  and  Clothing 
Brushes  and  many  other  attractive  items  to 
improve  the  family's  grooming. 


Originators  of  the  famous 

Stanley  Hostess  Party  Plan 

Slanley  Home  Products,  Inc.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
Stanley  Home  Products  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Ontario 

(Copr.  Stanley  Home  Products.  Inc..  1953) 
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Milk  of  Magnesia 
rovides  better  relief- 
aore  complete  relief 

than  single-purpose  laxatives  which 
have  no  effect  on  the  acid  indigestion 
that  usually  accompanies  constipation. 
For  Milk  of  Magnesia  relieves  both 
conditions.  Two  to  four  tablespoon- 
foils  taken  at  bedtime  work  leisurely 
—  without  embarrassing  urgency.  So. 
when  morning  comes,  you  start  the 
day  feeling  wonderful.  Get  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia  — the  best  laxative 
money  can  buy. 


MILK  OF  MAGNESIA 


Liquid  or  Tablets 


The  convenient 

4-ounce  size. . 

28^ 

The  economical 

12-ounce  size. . 

55* 

The  moneysaving 

26-ounce  size 

85<f 

Uso  available  in  tablet  form 

30  tablets 

28f 
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Phyllis  Cei  f,  mo 
boys,  tells  i!  I  in    \\o\Di  ii  oi 
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Sa\  .  pop.  I've  started 
no  I  icing;  gfirls;  at  Irasl 
I  think  l  Iks  're  "iris." 


tell  twelve-year-olds  the  facts  of  life. 
Our  experience  is  thai  they  may  have 
been  t<>ld  ai  seven,  bul  I  hej  have  to  be 
told  all  over  again  just  about  the  time 
they  reach  eleven. 


Trillium  Capote  writes  friends  that 
he  lias  a  talking  r;mn  whieh  si|s  »n 
his  shoulder  as  he  types,  and  mutters 
"Junk,  junk,  junk.'"  lllweeansaj  is 
thai  thai  raven  never  nail  ('apote's 
THE  GKASS  IlAlO*  and  thai  an)  oilier 
readers  who  hint'  also  mil  read  il 
should  do  so— lor  their  own  keen  en- 
joj  men  I. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  is  well  de- 
scribed 111  TWELVE  Sll'l's  \M> 
TWELVE  TRADITIONS,  written  by  a 
cofounder  who  remains  anonymous.  The 

book  can  never  do  lor  an  alcoholic  what 
these  people  do  for  one  another,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  their  approach  and 
their  intrinsic  belie  f. 


In  l'M'l  the  Itihle  (or  pari  of  il)  «^i> 
translated  into  ten  additional  lan- 
guages, anion-  thrni  I'itjantjajara 
(Australian)  an.!  Vtewjewa  (Sumha. 
Indonesia).  There  are  m>\>  I  1  I  )i  trans- 
lations, ami  the  entire  Bihle  is  uvail- 
able  in  190. 

Two  cookbooks  are  at  hand  which 
should  never  be  sitting  beside  each 
othei  on  the  same  desk:  Toon  to 
Make  You  Famous,  by  Mary  Hill 
and  Irene  Ratlclijfc  a  really  remark- 
i  [lection  ol  delectable  dishes  that 
take  maybe  four  hours  to  prepare  and 

CC.      N 


Fitting 
the  Fashion 


Your  busy  Fall  schedule  calls  for 
just  the  righl  shoes,  and  you'll  find 
your  ideal  steles  among  the  new 
Enna  Ji  irn  ks.  Exciting  young 
fashions  .  .  .  bouncy,  walk-easy 
comfort  .  .  .  smooth  action  fit. 
See  them  today  at  your  nearest 
store  carrying  Enna  Jetticks. 

ENNA  JETTICK   SHOES,   INC., 
AUBURN,  N.  Y. 
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#    IVIq  2  sefe  of  Wins 

am  good  Quaker  Oak  eaters 

and  theqre  husjcq  as  can  be!" 


SAYS 

Mrs.  Ruth  Jepson 

626  Plaza  Serena 
Ontario,  California 


In  body-building  protein,  University  tests  reveal  Quaker  Oats  best 
of  14  leading  brands  of  cereal  — including  2  well-known  baby  cereals! 


"Both  sets  of  my  twins  (age  26  mos.  and  6  mos.)  are  healthy 
and  full  of  life.  You  can  tell  all  four  of  the  hoys  are  good  Quaker 
Oats  eaters,"  says  pretty  Mrs.  Ruth  Jepson,  mother  of  Arron, 
Ariel,  Winston  Scott  and  Wendell  Dee. 

"I've  learned  that  habies  thrive  on  Quaker  Oats  right  from 
the  time  they  are  3  months  old ! " 

Mothers— Take  a  Tip! 

Doctors  know  that  Quaker  Oats'  high  protein  value  benefits 
baby  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  family. 

And  now  a  leading  State  University's  tests  reveal  that 
Quaker  Oats  is  better  in  growth-protein  than  14  nationally 
known  brands  of  cereal. 

The  University  tested  Quaker  Oats,  other  types  of  hot 


cereals,  various  kinds  of  ready-to-eat  cereals,  and  two  formula- 
type  baby  cereals.  And  Quaker  Oats  is  first  in  growth-protein ! 

It's  easy  to  make  Quaker  Oats  for 
baby  and  family  at  the  same  time! 

For  baby's  first  oatmeal,  just  use  a  double  boiler.  Follow  the 
easy  directions  on  the  Quaker  Oats  package.  And  you  can 
make  creamy-delicious,  hot  oatmeal  for  baby  and  the  whole 
family  at  the  same  time. 

Nourishing  Quaker  Oats  is  your  best  buy  in  cereals,  too. 
Still  costs  less  than  lC  a  serving.  Get  a  package  today! 


Quaker  and  Mother's 
Oats  ore  the  same 


Quaker  Oats 

THE  GIANT  OF  THE  CEREALS 
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This  is  Pre-Planned 

Moving  With  Care 
by  United  Van  Lines 


UNITED  VAN  LINES  provide  dust- 
proof  wardrobes  equipped  with 
hangers,  to  save  packing  time  and 
pressing  hills  .  .  .  extra  United  care! 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  given  fragile 
items.  Your  precious  possessions  are 
carefully  wrapped  and  skillfully 
packed  in  clean,  individual  cartons. 


©SANITIZED  VANS  .  .  .  Only  Unite- 
vans  are  Sanitized  for  your  hygienic 
protection.  There  is  no  safer  way  to 
move,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  See  classified  phone  book 
for  helpful  United  agent  nearby 


^T         f  United  Van  Lines  makes  your  moving 
^TCCP.     easjer    w|t(,    a    pre. Planning    Kit 
of  helpful    ideas,    removal   notices   and    carton 
stickers.    No    obligation  —  just    send    for 
wherever  you  plan  to  move! 
UNITED   VAN    LINES,  Inc. 
Dept.  L,  St.  Louis  17,  Mo. 

Name. 

Street 


City 


Zone_ 


State 
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easy  and  cal  less,  and  I  [oily- 

wood,  i  in  a  diel 


Hut  why  have  we  lcfl 
lani  novels  to  ill.    last !   I'm    Hkiim.is 
\  l 'Tomi-Hi,  l)\  James    Soul  III1 
MicliiiK-i .  m  inn. ,  pa 

novel  of  love  and  naval  wai  in  Korea, 
underneath  winch  lies  the  I  hi 
sacrifices  there  have  not  been  in  vain, 
and  that  we  should  accept  and 
them  cheerfully,  lor  it  we  had  m 
communism    head-on     we'd     have    to 
meet  it  again,  and  in  what  form  heaven 
only  know  ;. 

lloxMti  <>w  i  i;  \m>  1 1 ii    Vtkopos, 
by  ('..  S.  Forester,  i  in  best  of 

the  series,  is  naval  war  also,  in  Na- 
poleon's time  in  this  car  the  great 
deeds  performed  by  the  '■loop  ol  war 
Atropos  in  the  Mediterranean  under 
Hornblower's  command. 

Tin    Si.iri'iM.    Hi  vi  i  v,   by   Eliz- 
abeth   Taylor,   is   one   of   those   deli- 
cately written  novels  that  the  I 
do  so  well,  never  even  bordering  on  the 
melodramatic  but  per;  i  in  the 

memory.  The  main  plol  i  oncerns  the 
love  of  a  i  i    for  a 

beautiful  recluse  who-, 

cd    m    an  le    accident. 

Complicated  by  a  bit!   family  and  un- 
events. 

A     world    apa: 

till      1IIVHMI  RES  Or 

\i  ill      March.    b\      Saul     Hellou; 

ivel  aboul  .  lewish 

■ay  bet- 
ter and 

market   in  1 

novels,  »A1- 

,ill  dealing  with  the  si 

.  in  the 
e  kind 

00k  will  be 
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This  is  the  Quicker  Wesson  way 
to  start  good  baking... 


yf^ 
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America's  Favorite 

for  Salads,  Frying,  Stir-N-Roll  Pie  Crust  and  Biscuits 


W( 


esson 


Oil 


Wesson 
Oil 


*°ur  Liquid 
Shortening 


IT'S  THE  STIR-N-ROLL  WAY  to  make  pie  crust  and  his- 
cuits.  You  don't  dig  out  solid  shortening.  You  j/our  this  light 
sparkling  salad  oil  —  the  one  and  only  Wesson.  And  because 
it  pours,  you  measure  Wesson  accurately.  You  pour  it  in  witl: 
the  milk  and  stir  into  the  flour.  No  cutting  in.  no  guesswork 
and  no  waste.  (Wesson  is  thrifty  too.)  Right  to  the  end.  it"> 
easier.You  roll  out  dough  between  waxed  paper.  There's  nc 
mess  to  clean  up. 

Actually,  9  out  of  10  women  who've  tried  it  say  that  a  begin- 
ner can  succeed  with  Stir-N-Roll.  And.  fortunately,  it  call' 
for  the  salad  oil  sure  to  mean  superbly  good  taste.  In  all  the 
world,  there's  no  oil  lighter  or  more  delicate  than  Wesson 
So.  your  Stir-N-Roll  biscuits  are  li^ht  in  taste  as  all  gooc 
biscuits  should  be.  And  sour  Wesson  pastry  is  so  tender  am 
delicate  in  flavor  —  no  pie  filling  could  ask.  for  a  better  crust 

STIR-N-ROLL  CHERRY  PIE 

Double-Crust   Pastry 
Heat  oven  to  425°. 

1.  Mix  together: 

2    cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour,  such  as  Gold  Medal 
IVi    teasp.  salt 
Pom  into  one  measuring  cuj)  (but  don't  stii  together): 

'2    cup  Wesson  Oil  \k    cup  cold  whole  milk 

Then  pour  all  .it  once  into  Hour. 

2.  Stir  lightly  until  mixed.  Round  up  dough... divide  in  halves.  Flat 
ten  each  half  slightly. 

3.  Place  one  half  between  2  sheets  waxed  paper  (12-inch  square) 
Lightly  dampen  table  top  to  keep  bottom  papei  from  slipping.  Rol 
out  gently  until  circle  reaches  edges  ol  paper.  Peel  ofl  top  paper.  1 
dough  tears,  mend  without  moistening  by  pressing  edges  together.. .0 
press  a  scrap  lightly  ovei  tear. 

4.  Lilt  papei  .nui  pastry  I >x  top  comers:  thev  will  eliu^  togethei 
Place  (paper  side  up)  in  8-  oi  9-mch  pie  pan.  ( larefully  peel  off  papei 
Gently  ease  and  fit  pastry  into  pan.  Add  ( Ihei  i  >  Pie  Filling.  Trim  cvei 
with  run. 

TOP  CRUST:  Roll  as  above  and  phue  over  filling.  Trim  to  rim.  Sea 
li\  pressing  gently  with  fork  or  by  fluting  edges.  Snip  .!  or  4  smal 
slits  near  center.  Bake  about  4(1  minutes  in  hot  oven  (425°). 

CHERRY    PIE    FILLING 

1  No.  2  can  red  sour  cherries       Vz   to  34  cup  sugar 

(2'  2   cups)  Dash   of  salt 

34   cup  canned  cherry  juice  1    teasp.    almond    extract 

2  tbsp.   cornstarch  2    tbsp.  butter  or  margarine 

Dram  cherries  well;  save  juice.  Combine  cornstarch,  sugar  and  sal 
Stir  in  %  cup  cherry  juice.  Cook  until  thick  and  clear.  Add  ahnon 
extract.  Pour  over  cherries.  Place  fillmj;  in  unbaked  Stir-N-Roll  pi 
shell.  Dot  with  butter  or  margarine.  Place  top  crust  and  hake  as  d 
reeled  above. 

STIR-N-ROLL    BISCUITS 

Rolled,  Patted,  or  Dropped 
Heat  oven  to  475°. 
Sift  together: 

2  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour,   such  as  Gold  Medal 

3  teasp.  double-action  baking  powder 
1    teasp.  salt 

Pour  into  one  measuring  cup  (but  don't  stir  together): 
Vz   cup  Wesson  Oil  Vz   cup  milk 

Then  pour  all  at  once  into  the  flour. 

Stir  with  a  fork  until  mixture  cleans  sides  of  bowl  and  rounds  up  int 
a  ball.  For  drop  biscuits:  Drop  dough  onto  ungreased  cooky  sheet.  Ft 
rolled  or  patted  biscuits:  Smooth  up  by  kneading  dough  about  10  timi 
without  additional  flour.  With  the  dough  on  waxed  paper,  press  oi 
J^-inch  thick  with  hands,  or  roll  out  between  waxed  paper.  F(J 
higher  biscuits,  roll  dough  J^-inch  thick.  Cut  with  unfloured  hiscu 
cutter.  Bake  10  to  12  minutes  on  ungreased  cooky  sheet  in  very  h 
oven  (475°).  Yields  ahout  16. 
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More  Jobs  for  \  olunteers 

ik  \i  \|{<;\ki  i  iih.kn 

I  in.  I  mini  Stales  faces  u  dangerous  shortage  ol 
trained  brain  power,  ihe  National  Manpower  ( !<nin 
oil  warns.  This  group  ol  experts,  working  umlei  a 
grant  from  the  Kord  loundalion.  lias  brought  in  a 
book-length  report  setting  forth  facts  ami  pulii  ie> 
which  should  he  studied  lis  school  hoards  and 
I'.T.  \.  s  evervss here.    The  kes   to  the  hrain-powei 

problem    is    more   elementarv-scl I    teachers. 

Ilics  re  the  ones  who  must  give  lutiire  ilocior- 
engineers,  fanners,  nurses,  clerg\  men  and  -.  iem 
tists  the  inspirational  boost  up  the  professional 
ladder.  Kul  teachers  loda)  jusl  don't  have  lime  I" 
develop  talent  when  the\  are  overburdened  men 
tails  and  physicalls  b\  oversized  classes.  Ml  thes 
can  do  is  push  youngsters  I  nun  grade  In  grade  with 
enough  book  learning  to     gel  by. 

In  September,  approximate!)  I. .")()(>.()()()  pupil- 
attended  school  for  the  lirsl  lime,  and  the  class 
rooms  will  be  expected  to  accommodate  another 
6,000;000  children  over  the  next  si\  sears.  To  help 
fill  this  order.  1  lit-  Council  recommends  making 
leaching  more  attractive  to  high-lspe  students. 

Who  is  to  do  this?  You  are.  Von  have  ahead) 
taken  a  forward  step  in  some  stair-  hs  providing 
subsidies  to  teachers"  colleges  and  scholarship-  lor 
students  of  education.  Mid  you  have  helped  in  ()<) 
per  cent  of  the  cit)  school  systems  with  equal  pas 
to  teachers  regardless  of  the  grade  taught. 

Mans  organizations  arc  co-operating  in  stale- 
wide  teacher-recruitment  programs.  In  Virginia, 
businessmen.  Parent-Teachers  Associations  and 
members  of  the  \merican  Legion  in  ->l  counties  are 
working  for  "pas  plus  prestige"  for  their  teachers 
"Whs  1  Teach"  was  the  theme  of  a  nationwide 
contest,  "Operation  Blackboard,"  sponsored  bs 
the  American  Legion  Miviliars  to  focus  attention 
on  the  attractive  features  of  a  teaching  career. 

Several  communities  have  adopter!     in  school 
training  programs  for  promising  high-school  stu- 
dents. As  in  Santa  Barbara.  California,  senior  -in- 
dents in  Normandy,  Missouri,  observe  clas: 
work  and  assist  the  teacher  in  a  dire,  led  program. 
The  Future  Teachers  of   America,  a  recruiting  or 
ganization  affiliated  with  the  National  Education 
Association,  now  numbers  32.8ol)  high-school  -i 
dents  and  23,883  in  colleges  and  universities. 

These  measure-  are  steps  in  the  right  direction. 
But  they  cannot  be  effective  without  support  I  mm 
everybody  in  every  community. 


Top-notch   teachers-to-be-thal's  the  onh    u«s    '"  «'«■* 
ie.se  alert  students  at  Santa  Barbara,  California,  ll> 

Excellent  reports  of  their  nor/,  in  elementary  classrooms 
"thrill"  Miss  E.  Louise  Noses,  riaht.  theirfacuhy  -/,, 
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School,  lul g  live  children  in  i 

a-  a  lea<  Imi  -  aide,  a  spei  i.il  projei  i  Im  seniiu  rrn  rnlwr-  "I  ihe  I  \  I 
l  lull  (Tup  Noli  Ii    I  e.i,  her-  to-be)  al   ihe  high  -■  In.ol  in 
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because     nothing  heats  the  thrill  id  hearing  a  child  er>  out,    I  .on I  . 
I  in  i eading.  \i 'i  [in  i in e- 

|il  Inr  her  pink  rolled  bohhs  -nek-.  Bells   lool 
.1  le.i,  her.  serious  and  capable,  as  -he  held  up  i  ard-  bearing  ,-' 
I  ii  •hi    the  class   reading   lesson.    Hei    urmip     ■  i-    in  nl    tin 

classroom  behind  a  big  dollhousc    Bells   called  upm 
read    aloud.    "Dink       that's    a    new    word.      a    little    redheaded    bos 
chuckled.    \   pigtailed  girl   with  a   pali  Ii  "ii   her  lorehead   -quirmetl 

I  alwavs  gel  the  hard  ones,     she  prole-ted.     Jusl  -as  each  lei 
ii-ell  and  sou  II  base  it.      Belts   .  i  —  1 1 1  •  ■•  |  her.  \\  hen  ihe  live  n 
the  group,   the  leaidier  diseosered  thai  all  had  1 1 1 1 

\i   Harding  School,  lilth-graders  base  been  gails   singi 
l^iiiid    t  tiff  mm  under  the  leadership  ol  anothei    INT  teai 
Jackie,  a  slighl   brunette  with  a  shs    -mile,   told  the  children  aboul 
her   recent    \i-il    to    Avignon.    ,'ranee.    I'lien    she    laughl    idem   die 
flench    words  nl    the  song.    Ihe  children   lose   to   hear   her  lead   to 
them.  Once  when   she  was  out   wilh  llu.  mans    pupil-  sent  get-well 
cards  urging  her  to  buns    back  and      read  ii-  more  -lorn--. 
has  been  observing  teaching  ineih.nl-  along  wilh  her  reading  and 
song   leading.    Mi--    Margarel    \au    Meter,    whom   Jackie   assists,    i- 
Iraining  the  pupil-   in   sell-discipline.   -..   thai    when   she  lease-   1 1 1 < • 
room   ihe  children   s\ill   be   jusl   a-   orderls    as   it   she   were   present. 
Miss  Van   Meter  doesn't  simplv    '  tell"  the  children  their  lessons. 
Jackie  noted,  but  questions  them  and  tries  to  draw    from  ihem. 

Miss  Van  Meier  u.i-  disappointed  in  jusl  one  thing:     Jaekii 
mature  and  poised,  il  -  a  -ham.-  she  has  to  wail  four  sears 
she  can  realh  -lari  poaching. 
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Every  Kernel  Pops 
or  your  money  bock 


HOW  JOLLY  TIME  does  pop!  Every 
kernel  bursts  into  fluffy  morsels  of  good 
eating!  No  other  pop  corn  so  tender, 
so  delicious.    Here's  why: 

A  Different  Kind  of  Pop  Corn 
After  years  of  research  jolly  time 
has  developed  a  superior  pop  corn  for 
home  popping.    It  is  hulless, 
has  no  hard  centers,  and  is 
processed  for  perfect  popping 
by   our  exclusive  patented 
method,  jolly  time  is  really  dif- 
ferent. 
Always  Wonderfully  Delicious; 

For  delicious  pop  corn — that  pops 
every  time,  right  to  the  last  kernel 
— don't  just  get  "pop  corn,"  insist 
on  jolly  time.  Try  both  jolly 
time   white  and 

JOLLY    TIME    GIANT 

yellow.  Both  hul- 
less. Sealed  air-tight 
in  metal  cans  so  it 
STAYS    FRESH, 

read}   to  pop. 


:   ■'■. 


Danny's    daughter    Dena    and    wife    Sylv 
enjoy  Jolly  Time.  "It's  fun,"  says  Dena. 


Diary 


of  Domesticity 


By  GLADYS  TABER 


(>ul>  like  urn  to  abide  at  home,  delivering  titbits  at  intervals  and  providing  a 
warm  place  to  -it  and   think.    For  instance,   what's  that  cork  doing  there? 


Jill  bnnus  in  an  armload  of  colored 
leaves  for  the  eld  gray  stoneware  jug. 
They  seem  to  give  forth  a  special  light, 
as  1 1  every  leaf  had  a  shard  of  sun  in  its 
heart .  At  night,  in  the  light  of  the  lire. 
the  color  intensifies.  I  feel  sorry  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  then,  because  she 
cannot  wander  around  the  country 
roads  and  gather  colored  leaves  and  till 
;i  gray  stoneware  jug  with  them. 

'Flu'  Rreat  sugar  maples  tent  the  sky 
with  glory.  And  I  get  a  stiff  neck  star- 
ing  up  at  them! 

Blankets  get  a  last  sunning  on  the 
line  What  a  far  cry  between  the  mod- 
ern light,  Huffy  pastel  blankets  and  the 
heavy  thick  ones  of  my  childhood! 
Mamma  used  to  bind  them  herself 
with  satin  ribbon,  taking  the  smallest 
stitches  in  the  world.  She  made  quilts. 
too,  and  when  a  small  thin  child  got  in 
bed  on  a  cold  night  and  pulled  up  two 
blankets  and  a  quilt,  it  was  rather  like 
being  pressed  flat  with  an  iron.  As 
nights  grew  colder,  one  added  knitted 
bed  socks.  We  had  also  fat  hot-water 
bottles  for  the  winter. 

The  old-fashioned  furnace  "held 
over"  if  banked,  but  the  house  was 
cold  as  an  igloo  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  Nobody  ever  dreamed  of  a 
thermostat,  and  what  a  miracle  that 
little  gadget  is! 

Father  usually  wore  his  long  winter 
underwear  all  summer,  on  the  theory 
that  it  fended  off  the  heat  somehow. 
But  in  October,  he  would  don  his  light- 
weight summer  set,  and  invariably 
caught  a  heavy  cold.  He  said  he  had 
catarrh,  inherited.  Father  never  did 
get  together  with  the  seasons,  he  was 
too  independent. 

Mamma  and  I  always  dreaded  the 
day  he  started  the  furnace.  The  flues 
were  cold,  the  kind  of  coal  we  had  then 
was  recalcitrant.  Father  would  pour  in 
a  can  of  kerosene,  and  presently  smoke 
came  up  from  all  the  registers.  Once  by 
mistake  he  used  gasoline  and  nearly 
blew  himself  into  eternity. 

"Rufus,  be  careful"  was  mamma's 
constant  cry,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  he 
never  was. 

Being  a  geologist,  he  paid  special  at- 
tention to  every  lump  of  coal.  He 
would  gather  a  handful  of  small  rocks 
which  came  in  every  load,  and  carry 
them  to  the  coal  dealer  and  plump 
them  on  the  desk.  He  would  tell  the 


dealer  the  history  of  every  rock,  go 
into  an  oration  about  its  nonburnabie 
character,  and  come  home  triumphant. 
It  was  a  never-ending  battle. 

At  Stillmeadow,  we  put  off  starting 
the  furnace  until  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment. We  keep  the  fireplaces  sizzling, 
have  the  Franklin  stove  piping  hot, 
run  the  heater  in  the  back  kitchen  and 
feel  strangely  full  of  virtue.  I  suppose 
this  is  an  instinctive  rebellion  against 
the  coming  of  winter. 

Eventually  we  tell  George  that  per- 
haps we  need  a  fire  in  the  furnace.  And 
the  breathing  of  the  stoker  sounds  in 
the  house.  Jill  says  the  minute  the  fire 
is  started.  1  open  all  the  windows  to  let 
the  heat  out.  I  explain  I  am  just  airing. 

In  the  garden,  even  after  the  heavy 
frosts,  there  is  much  treasure.  Jill 
makes  sweet  and  sour  cabbage,  the 
house  smells  spicy  and  sweet.  The  red 
cabbage  has  a  dark  royal  color,  it  turns 
a  lovely  purple  as  it  simmers. 

To  make  it,  we  use  8  cups  red  cab- 
bage, shredded  fairly  fine.  Then  we  try 
out  4  slices  bacon,  remove  bacon  and 
brown  '  ■>  cup  sliced  onions  in  the 
bacon  fat ;  5  tablespoons  brown  sugar 
are  stirred  in  and,  when  melted,  3 
tablespoons  vinegar  (or  sour  red  wine, 
if  you  prefer).  Then  we  add  the  cab- 
bage, and  salt  to  taste,  and  cook  for 
about  30  minutes  in  a  covered  pan,  stir- 
ring frequently  to  prevent  scorching. 

This  cans  beautifully,  using  the 
timing  for  cabbage,  and  it  freezes  well. 
too,  although  I  think  cabbage  is  not 
one  of  the  most  freezable  vegetables. 
Tends  to  get  rubbery. 

Squash,  however,  is  a  freezer  ad- 
dict's dream.  We  freeze  it  cooked, 
seasoned  with  onion  and  freshly 
ground  pepper.  We  add  the  salt  when 
we  thaw  it.  Or  we  dip  slices  in  sea- 
soned flour  and  brown  them  in  ba- 
con fat  or  margarine  or  butter  and 
pack  them  tender  crisp  in  containers. 
This  is  for  zucchini,  crookneck  or 
small  patty  pan.  Butternut  squash  we 
slice,  cook,  scrape  out  the  sweet  rosy 
meat  and  freeze  that. 

It's  my  considered  theory  that  peo- 
ple who  do  not  like  squash  haven't  had 
it  cooked  well.  It  is  delicate,  it  needs  a 
tender  hand,  and  browned  onion  does 
it  no  harm. 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    188 
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nyrlghl  IBB3.  Tlio  Buvcn-Up  Compnny 


/ 


Get  a  family  supply  of  24  bottles.    Buy  < 
by  the  case.    Or  get  the  handy  7-Up  Family 
Pack.  Easy-lift  center  handle  . .  .  easy  to  store. 
Buy  7-Up  wherever  you  see  those  bright  7-Up  signs 


Here's  a  "plot"  for  happy  autumn  evenings  .  .  .  the  fire 
glowing  on  the  hearth,  the  corn  a-popping,  and 
plenty  of  sparkling,  crystal-clear  7-Up!    This  lively 
favorite  is  so  pure,  so  good,  so  wholesome  that 
young  folks,  old  folks,  folks  of  all  ages  may 
"fresh  ip"  to  their  hearts'  content. 
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By  CLIFFORD  R.  ADAMS 

Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Department  of  Psychology 


ikiiw  innimm1  work 


The  woman  who  makes  a  triangle  out  of  a  closed  circle  is  asking  for  unhappiness. 


I  liree  Si<les  of  a  Triangle 

J  I  ST  a.-  every  liimian  being  is  unique,  so 
i-  ever)  human  relationship.  None  is  more 
indicate  and  varied  than  the  marriage  tri- 
angle. Familiar  as  it  i*  to  the  counselor,  it  re- 
main- baffling  and  distressing,  for  each  one  pre- 
sents special  problems. 

Yel  beneath  the  differences,  certain  typical 
characteristics  appear,  particularly  when  the 
outsider  is  a  woman.  Her  role  seldom  varies,  and 
it  usually  ends  in  unhappiness. 

Though  she  believes  her  motive  is  love,  actu- 
allv  she  has  been  seeking  a  husband.  The  man 
may  have  begun  the  affair,  but  she  is  responsible 
for  continuing  it.  Often  her  persistence  is  the 
nnl)  serious  barrier  to  reconciliation.  But  be- 
cause she  cannot  see  the  two  other  sides  of  the 
triangle  realistically,  she  clings  to  her  position. 

The  husband.  Though  somewhat  dissatisfied 
with  his  marriage,  he  bad  no  thought  of  divorce 
when  the  affair  began,  lie  accepts  the  present 
situation,  and  -postpone*  decision  about  the  fu- 
ture.  It  i*  the  other  woman  who  urges  divorce. 
K\en  though  lie  loves  her,  lie  realize*  that  the 
penalties  will  be  great.  II  he  is  toned  to  choose 
between  her  and  his  established  way  oi  lile.  she 
may  lose  him. 

If 'he  leaves  his  wife,  he  knows  that  many  ol 
their  friends  will  side  with  her.  His  social  circle 
will  be  closed  to  him,  and  his  professional  repu- 
tation will  *ul]er.  He  will  lose  his  children,  lie 
cannot  afford  hi*  accustomed  scale  of  living,  be- 
cause he  mu*t  support  two  households. 

If  he  is  honest,  be  admit*  the  handicap  will  be 
severe.  Under  the  circumstances,  can  he  expect 
In-  second  marriage  to  be  an  improvement? 

The  ici/c.'Even  though  she  feels  she's  lost  her 
husband's  love,  her  life  is  still  founded  on  mar- 
riage. Home,  children,  community  status,  even 
her  livelihood,  are  at  stake.  In  her  first  pain  and 
humiliation,  she  may  hastilv  consent  to  a  divorce. 
Hut  if  she  delays,  she  sees  that  her  best  chance  of 
salvaging  her  happiness  is  to  refuse.  The  longer 
the  situation  drag*  on,  the  less  likely  her  consent. 

The  other  woman.  She  feels  that  she  has  every- 
thing to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by  hanging  on. 
\ctually,  there  is  little  chance  that  the  situation 
will  end  in  permanent  happiness  for  her. 

Even  il  the  man  is  eager  for  a  divorce,  he  can- 
nol  compel  his  wife  to  grant  it.  More  likely,  he 
doesn  t  pre**  the  issue.  As  the  tensions  mount, 
lie  begin-  in  weary.  Sooner  or  later,  he  will  be 
content  to  let  the  alfair  dwindle  away.  She  will  be 
left  with  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  she  succeeds  in 
marrying  him,  her  happiness  will  be  insecure. 
She  will  suffer  from  social  disapproval,  loneliness 
and  financial  pressure.  She  will  wonder  if  he 
regrets  all  he  ha*  given  up  for  her.  And  she  will 
be  nagged  b\  the  thought  that  someday  he  may 
leave  her.  as  he  did  his  first  wife. 


Whatever  the  outcome,  the  girl  who  becomes 
involved  with  another  woman's  husband  will 
suffer  heartaches.  To  end  the  affair  takes  courage. 
but  to  prolong  il  only  postpones  disaster.  The 
sooner  she  withdraws,  the  better  her  chances  of 
regaining  happiness — and  self-respect. 

DouBling    I  on  Soon 

"Our  marriage  has  been  rocky  almost  from  the 
wedding  day.  twenty-two  months  ago.  My  husband 
is  wrapped  up  in  his  work,  but  indifferent  to  almost 
everything  else.  Our  year-old  daughter  is  our  only 
real  bond.  He's  hail  one  raise,  but  makes  only 
$  12(H)  a  year,  and  we  still  owe  $1000  on  furniture. 
Tied  down  by  the  baby  and  lack  of  money,  we  share 
no  outside  interests. 

"I'd  like  to  entertain,  but  I'm  ashamed  of  our 
apartment.  I  cannot  keep  up  my  singing,  though  I 
a  us  practically  assured  a  career. 

"He  isn't  physically  attractive  to  me,  so  feels 
that  I  treat  him  coldly.  He  objects  to  my  nagging 


Do  You  Belong? 

Man)  unmarried  women,  and  some  wives,  don't 
enjoy  social  life  because  they  feel  they  are  treated 
as  "outsiders."  Often  they  blame  the  snobbish- 
ness or  prejudice*  of  others,  without  realizing 
that  their  own  attitudes  and  behavior  are  in- 
volved. If  you  frequently  feel  that  you  are  left 
out,  these  questions  may  help  you  find  out  why. 

Iht  You: 

1.  Think  other  women  distrust  you? 

2.  Belong  to  few  s<»eial  groups  or  clubs? 
.'t.  Attend  church  rarely  or  never? 

1.  Keep  detailed  notes,  records  or  diaries? 

5.  Ilelieve  men  accept  you  more  readily 

than  women? 

6.  Have  few    friends  among  wives  your 

own  ajie? 

7.  Envy  most  of  the  frirls  you  know? 

Are  Ion: 

It.  Evasive  in  talking  to  people? 

9.  Thrifty  to  the  point  of  being  stingy? 

10.  Uneasy  and  lacking  in  self-confidence? 

11.  Extremely    orderly    and    precise    with 

your  possessions? 

12.  Neglected  or  overlooked  by  those  close 

to  you? 

13.  Radical  or  extreme  in  your  beliefs  or 

actions? 

14.  Inquisitive  about  others,  but  reticent 

yourself? 

Even  three  or  four  "yes"  answers  suggest  that 
you  are  more  responsible  for  the  situation  than 
anyone  else.  Think  of  the  people  you  know  who 
could  honestly  answer  all  the  questions  "No," 
then  compare  your  personality  with  theirs.  Do 
you  begin  to  understand  why  these  questions  are 
significant?  If  so,  your  new  insight  will  help  you 
make  a  better  adjustment. 


and  losing  my  temper.  I  admit  I  sometimes  flare  up 
when  he  makes  me  tense,  and  I'm  rather  stubborn. 
"But  we  love  our  daughter,  and  we  want  our 
marriage  to  succeed.  I  suppose  I'm  partly  to  blame, 
but  I  don't  see  what  1  could  do  differently." 

I  ^HIS  problem  is  not  rare,  especially  in  very 
I  young  marriages.  Usually  it  arises  from  the 
wife.  Emotionally  immature,  she  expected  too 
much  from  marriage  too  soon,  with  too  little 
effort.  She  lacks  security,  and  every  difficult v 
makes  her  wonder  if  marriage — or  this  man  — 
were  the  right  choice. 

Her  husband  may  sense  her  anxiety,  but  he 
has  no  idea  of  its  seriousness,  cause  or  cure.  Un- 
til one  or  both  partners  achieve  more  insight, 
matters  can  only  grow  worse. 

Under  any  circumstances,  it  takes  time  for  two 
people  to  adjust  to  each  other,  and  to  marriage. 
As  understanding  deepens,  husband  and  wife 
instinctively  turn  to  each  other  for  comfort, 
counsel  and  decision.  But  the  newly  married 
pair  may  not  have  learned  to  communicate  fully. 

Back  of  understanding  is  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem described  in  the  wife's  letter.  She  and  her 
husband  went  into  debt  to  start  their  home.  Be- 
fore they  were  on  their  feet  financially,  she  be- 
came pregnant.  Much  as  they  love  the  baby,  her 
arrival  added  financial  pressure,  while  curtailing 
recreation  and  social  outlets.  The  husband's 
salary  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  relieve  anxiety  or 
provide  a  margin  of  comfort.  Disappointed  in  his 
progress,  she  regrets  her  imagined  career. 

Hut  many  young  couples  blithely  surmount 
circumstances  harder  than  these.  During  en- 
gagement, they  learned  that  talking  things  over 
is  a  form  of  sharing.  A  shared  experience,  pleas- 
ant or  not.  is  a  bond  rather  than  a  barrier. 

The  wife's  complaints  reveal  her  immaturity. 
The  clue  is  impatience.  Problems  are  not  solved, 
wishes  fulfilled  or  ambitions  achieved  without 
time  ami  effort.  Until  she  can  change  the  facts, 
she  must  make  the  best  of  them.  Lavish  enter- 
taining may  be  impossible,  but  simple  hospitality 
is  not.  Vocal  lessons  are  expensive,  but  singing 
is  free.  Her  husband's  salary  is  not  large,  but  it 
has  increased.  He  is  wrapped  up  in  his  work,  but 
bow  else  can  he  advance? 

Like  too  many  other  young  wives,  she  blames 
circumstances  and  her  husband  for  her  dissatis- 
faction. Circumstances  are  likely  to  improve 
with  time.  Her  relationship  with  her  husband  is 
not,  unless  she  grows  up  emotionally.  Maturity, 
too,  is  a  long-term  goal,  but  she  can  reach  it. 
The  essential  requirement  is  faith — in  herself, 
and  in  her  husband. 

I  >o  ^  on    Vgrcc? 

/  am  thirty.  Should  I  accept  a  proposal 
from  a  man  of  forty-five? 

A  w  ide  age  difference  creates  special  problems. 
They  can  be  solved  if  you  really  love  each  other. 
Hut  take  time  to  be  sure  of  his  true  feelings,  and 
your  own. 
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I  iiis  Miss  Mullet  prefers  spiders  to  hovs.  \\  hen  a  boy 
A^  (Lire-  In  -it  lie-ide  her.  -lie  -  loo  I  lightened  even  In  i  im 
awav!  She  -  afraid,  too.  oi  getting  called  on  in  class, 
even  when  she  knows  the  right  answer;  ol  giving  her 
opinion  ol  a  movie:  or  even  ol  having  a  red  die--! 
Now  that  it's  her  turn  to  bob  lor  apple-,  -he'll  disap- 
pear lo  the  kitchen  lor  a  glass  ol  water.  //  sou  can  ever 
get  her  to  talk  aboul  herself,  vou  II  learn  thai  -lie  was  a  rather  trail 
child,  which  ma\  help  to  explain  hei  excessive  teen-age  timiditv.  Hut 
she  can  he  almost  a-  hold  a-  her  (lav  dream-  (she's  published  a  short  -ton  ; 
-he  can  tell  a  joke:  she  can  dance  with  a  bo\  without  blushing)  il  she'll 
accept  a  pleasant  truth  about  herself.  The  truth  i-  that  older  people  - 
and  boys  especially  are  charmed  b\  a  -In  girl.  They  want  to  help  her. 
It  she  II  ask  them  to  teach  her  a  dance  step,  or  the  line  point-  of  one 
ol  their  favorite  -port-,  or  the  word-  to  a  new  song,  shell  gain  more 
self-confidence  to  tackle  something  harder — sharing  her  knowledge  with 
someone  else. 

With  her  reads  sympathy  and  imagination  to  guide  her.  she  knows 
exactly  how  lo  welcome  the  -h\.  new  transfer  student.  She  doe-.  \nd  lo, 
her  shvness  i-  a  little  -mailer,  and  with  the  next  deed  a  little  -mailer. 
Then  one  day  


(^/&Q^y 


A  girl  doesn't  need  a  mask  of  anv  kind  to  be  bewitching.  Manv  girls. 
lowever,  in  the  search  lor  admiration  affect  a  scornful  mask  of  sophisti- 
cation. Others  hide  a  sense  ol  lun  beneath  a  demure  silence.  Often 
cruel  practical  jokes  are  wistful  bids  lor  affection  in  disguise.  Pre- 
cious originality  may  be  concealed  by  a  slavelike  devotion  to  every 
whim  ol  the  crowd.  Everyone  want-  to  be  well  liked,  but  it's  the  girl 
who  dares  to  drop  hei  mask,  to  reveal  her  real  self,  w  ho  trulv  succeeds. 


(^^te4^ 


A  costume  party  is  "strictly  kid  stuff."  in  her 
opinion,  and  she  doesn't  care  w  ho  knows  it.  She'd 
care,  though,  il  anv  one  suspected  how  pleased  -lie 
i-  with  the  wav  -he  looks — as  Cleopatra.  (Heavy 
tan  lace  powder  "does  things  lor  her."  she  thinks.) 
Hut  a  Queen  ol  the  Nile  who  refuses  to  join  the 
fun  and  boh  lor  apple-  i-  heartbroken  later  when 
she  s  ignored  hv  a  certain  Man  from  Mars. 
fer  everyday  use  ol  mascara  and  black-ruby  lip- tick  keep- 1 >< > \  - 
awav  too.  And  they're  uncomfortable  if  -he  suggests  an  out- 
lounds  hangout  or  boasts  about  how  she  tell-  her  parent-  oil. 
The  gang  forget-  that  her  parents  are  unusually  strict  and  that 
because  they  both  work  -he  acts  as  mother  to  her  sister;  or  that 
-he  hates  being  so  tall  and  mature-looking. 

\\  luit  shedoesn  I  know  i-  that  it  takes  intelligence  even  to  copy 
adult  behavior.  This  ability  and  her  responsibilities  at  home  give 
her  the  qualifications  ol  a  leader.  Il  she  joined  the  gang  in  their 
activities,  -he  could  also  lead  them  into  more  grown-up  experi- 
ence-: di nncr  in  town,  play  —  real  sophistication. 


She  simply  love-  her  clown  costume  it  -  the 
perfect  hiding  place  lor  three  extra  inches  ol 
waistline!  lint  even  lor  a  clown,  -he-  going 
loo  far  in  holding  Eddie  -  head  under  water  as 
he  ducks  for  a  floating  apple.  Lacking  the  classic 
beauty  ol  her  sister,  -he  feels  doomed  lo  being 
funny  and  funny-looking.  Her  practical  joke-, 
raucous  laughter  and  endless  wisecracking  dis- 
courage  others  from  taking  her  seriously-  which  i-  what  she'd 
like    most    ol    all!  _  II    -he'd    lake   herself 

-ei  ioii-Iv  . -he  il  di--  ^  ^  cover   -he   ha-   a   pert 

lillle    lace      ami        i»ht,  ^ttmk    ,  that    exercise    and 

diet   do   -Inn   and      ^B^Btarf^ifcfc  \a.  !l""      She'd     chan- 

nel  all   thai   en-      jMiPIP  ergv    into    cheers 


She  -peni  so  much  time  telephoning  the  other 
girl--  to  find  out  what  they  were  going  to  wear — 
that  slfe  wasn't  able  to  dream  up  a  very  origina 
costume.  In  fact,  she  just  threw  a  -heel  over  her 
jeans  and  came  as  a  ghost.  (  lb  ere  were  live  other-.) 
She's  like  that  just  a  ghost  ol  what  every  body  does 
and  think-.  She  always  has  to  be  right  in  there 
doing  exactly  what  everybody  else  is  doing.  Right  now  she's 
bobbing  for  apple-,  even  though  she  promised  earlier  to  help 
the  hostess  with  the  refreshments.  Everybody  else  is.  so.  .  .  . 

"( lool    jazz  i-  Henry's  favorite  kind  oi  music,  so  il  -  her-. 
too     although  she  has  the  largest  Beethoven  collection  in 
the  class.  It's  surprising  thai  she  -  considering  a  career  In 
fashion  when  von  never  see  her  in  anything  but  the  ap- 
proved skirt,  heavv  ankle  socks  and  dog  collar-.  Mav  he  it  i-n  t 
so  surprising  when  von  know  how  desperately  she  want-  to  have 

I pie  like  her.  (This  time  she  really  is  just  like  every  body  else!) 

Kill    she's   wrong  In   thinking  she  doesn't   dare   to  differ.   Her 
present  reputation  for  being  an  easy  person  to  gel  along  with  is 
practically    a    lifetime    guarantee    for    friendship.    Hut 
when  she  doesn't  express  her  honest  opinions,  sli 
becoming  more  and  more  ol  a  person  nobody  wi 
miss.  I  or  there's  nothing  like  a  few  peculiar  whims 
to  make  a  Liirl  unforgettable. 
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A  new  idea  in  beauty  care  ! 
NewAYoodburv  Soap  made  with  Face  Cream  Oils 


Imagine  having  both  .  .  .  radiant    - 
cleanliness  and  the  - 
fine  face  cream  care  ' 
You  can.  now,  because  the  same  oils 
lients  used  in  expensive  beauty  creams  are  bl 
right  into  New  Woodbury  Soap.  And  they're  in- 
tended to  help  replace  natural  away. 
Think  what  that  mean-                   h   to  dry  ?kin ! 


\\ llmry  Soap  is  new  in  other  ways.  too. 

and  richer  lather  which  cleanses 
gently  and  thoroughly.  It's  a  clear  sea-spray 
.  and  has  a  delicate  clinging  fragrance.  Alto- 
•  it's  the  loveliest  beauty  care  you 


You'll  find  New  W Ibury  Soap  u  al  and 

bath  size.  Just  the  new 

wrapper  with  the  lovely  lad\  r.  It's 

the  symbol   of  the  com- 

plexion of  your  lije! 


Ql^betkiilifahnl  ^WotAbunn^oaf)  jjrtfltf  skjiffoufWfoWi  f 
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fashion  favored 

designs 
with  a  real 
bonus  of 
comfort! 


feel  them  at  you 
retailer's  Fashion  Far 
Oct.  2  to  Oct.  2 


tab  e  so  e  you  ever  walked  on 
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CAREFUL,  MOM!  < 
If  that's 
for  me ...  i 


m 


% 


The  only  cotton  swabs  that  give  baby 
all  these  benefits... 


. . .  make  sure  it's  made 
by  JOHNSON'S 


Because  the  cotton  swabs  you  use  on  baby  are  for  such  delicate 
cleansing  needs,  only  the  finest,  purest  kind  is  safe  enough. 


New 
JOHNSON'S 


Purest  absorbent  cotton — sparkling-white, 
super-soft.  Red  Cross  Cotton — the  finest 
cotton  there  is! 


Select  white  birch  sticks — polished  smooth, 
free  from  splinters. 


Uniformly  close-spun — a  perfect  tip  on 
each  end  of  the  stick.  Won't  slip  or  twist  in 
use.  Never  any  wisps  or  fuzz  to  come  loose. 


Doctor-approved  size — just  right  for  baby 
use.  The  size  pediatricians  recommend, 
mothers  prefer. 


Sterile . . .  beyond  any  question — the  world- 
famous  sterilization  technique  of  Johnson 
&  Johnson  guarantees  a  100%  sterile  prod- 
uct. Safe,  absolutely  germ-free. 


COTTON  BUDS 


Give  your  baby  the  extra  protection  of 
JOHNSON'S  COTTON  BUD 


I  BE  R .    1953 


^         H 


Editors     \oli-:   There  arc  mam   queslin  mien   uouhllikr 

to  ash  ii  trusted  physician,  but  there  is  not  u  D/ifxirtiini 

a  continuation  of  his  series.  Ted  \h  Doctor.  Do  nl  will  an- 

swer some  <>/  these  questions  which  Ian 
The  questions  are  all  real.  Imt  the  nan 

By    HENRY    B.  SAFFORD,  M.D. 


s  there  any  reliable  treatment  to 
ectflat-chesteilness?" 

Iay.  Miss  I  )ORis"was  the  nami 
loctor  wrote  at  the  top  of  a  card,  the 
rse  side  of  which  was  to  record  a  case 
iry.  "What  is  your  age,  Miss  May?' 

ioctor  asked. 

was  twenty-one  last  week."  She  was 
ittractive  brunette,  well  dressed  and 
ously  intelligent.  The  doctor  turned 
:ard  over  and  made  a  notation. 
lave  you  had  any  serious  i!ln,  sses,  or 
operations?" 
^o.  Doctor." 

rhat's  fine.  At  what  age  did  you  com- 
:e  to  menstruate?" 
ie  reply  was  a  distinct  surprise:   "I 
t  think  that  has  any  bearing  upon  . 
1 1  came  to  consult  your'  .ah.  Doctor." 
e  quickly  put  down  his  pen.  "My  dear 
lg  lady,  that  is  a  part  of  the  patient's 
>ry  which  I  obtain  from  every  case 
h  comes  under  my  care.  You  don't  ob- 
to  giving  the  customary  data,  di 
^o-o.  I  just  thought  maybe  we  were 
ing  time.  I  began  to  have  my  periods 
mrteen." 

lie  doctor  wrote  on  the  card    Then  he 
d,  "Have  they  been  regular?" 
As  regular  as  a  clock.  I've  never  had 
trouble.  Doctor." 
Miss  May.  will  you  tell  me  what 
f  complaint?" 

I  —  I-  well,  the  truth  is.  Doctor.  I  feel 
tie  embarrassed.  I'm  afraid  you'll  laugh 
le." 

You  may  be  sure  I  'd  never  do  tha 
Mie  who  needs  help."  the  docto 

"Now.  what  is  it?" 
Well,  I  wanted  to  find  out  it  - 
dbe  done  about  my  breasts." 
Are  they   troubling   you?   Pair 
n?  Or  you've  noticed  a  lump? " 
Oh.  no.  Doctor.  It's  .  .  .  well, 
that  I  think  they're  too— too  ii 
.?" 

I  see.  I  wouldn't  classify  you  as 
ien  are  in  the  habit  of  callint 
aed.'" 

I  would,  especially  when  I  1< 
iy  friends." 

Well,  before  we  discuss  this  l 
pose  you  follow  the  nurse  to  tl 
g  room  and  let  us  see  just  wl 
n  is." 

.  moment  later  the  doctor  was  ii 
and  palpating  the  organs  in  quest 
i)  his  patient  in  both  sitting  and 
t  positions.  He  announced. 
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should 
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infant  with 
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"  Well, 
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indicated." 
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Smooth   away  that  "old"  complexion 
with  this   special   at-home  treatment! 

N  remarkable 

it  dull  your 

nute  Mas! 
—  Vanishing 

'l>\i'l  -km 
Frees 

1  minuti 
how  mucl 

Vanishing   Crram.  H'tuch  chnpfiin^ 
aictiv.   )  -tur  hands  /<*»/.  silks .  tchite. 
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In  ring  mold,  alternate  Pineapple  slices, 
wiili  cherries,  and  lull  slices  placed 
rounded  .sides  down.  Fill  with  gelatin, 
(lull  until  firm.  Unmold  and  serve  with 
mayonnaise  or  softened  cream  cheese 


S^&iW  gcJW  one  tofeo^o 


cJkAj-vJzb 


—bite-size,  templing  served  as  a 

frail  dish;  add  gla to  mi     s, 

decorate  cakes,  f'oi  molded  and 
tossed  sue  a  salads 


—  small  crisp  wedges  to 
eat  "as  is";  use  d\>»>  in 
puddings,  fruil  <  tips,  on 
cereal,  in  tool  dunks 

—  delightful  right  from  tlie  can;  handy 
foi  <  ooking  and  baking,  loi  sundaes, 
k  ings,  sauces  and  sandvt  iches 


t .  _/», 


• 


i*ixi.Arri.i-  CfHowers  Association,  Han  Francisco 


■**** '  mm 


When  your  salad  stars  canned  Pineapple  —  or  when  you  serve 
golden  Pineapple  juice — you've  made  people  glad! 
Eating's  always  extra  fun  with  Nature's  most  refreshing  flavor. 
Five  convenient  forms,  fruit  cuts  and  juice,  help  liven  and  vary  your  menus. 
And  canned  Pineapple  is  good  for  health,  providing  quick  food  energy, 
vitamins  and  minerals.  You'll  find  it  a  good  idea 
to  keep  a  ffPlNEAPPLE  Shelf"  in  your  kitchen  . . .  and  stock  it 

two  or  three  cans  deep  with  all  5  forms  of  canned  Pineapple. 
To  perk  up  meals  from  breakfast  to  bedtime  . . .  reach  ojlcii  for 
a  can  of  Nature's  most  refreshing  flavor! 
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Susan  never  alum ttl  at  I  In-  #*#»#•/.*  man  aaain 
.  exeept  alien  it  was  absulatelu  necessary. 

She  did  nut  keep  enant  uf  thuse  times. 
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SI  S AN  LAKEMAN  was  one  of  the  few  people  Tim  could  remember 
who  had  not  batted  an  eyelash  when  he  bad  mumbled  his  embarrass- 
ing last  name.  She  had  not  asked  the  hated  question,  "Not  the  famous 
Barringtons?"  nor  even  inquired  if  he  was  related  to  that  fabulous  fam- 
ily. He  considered  the  fact  a  miracle  and  reveled  in  it.  In  her  presence,] 
Tim  could  forget  he  was  Thomas  Mott  Barrington,  IV,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  eldest  son,  and  destined  someday  to  sit  in  his  great-grandfather's 
mahogany  chair  in  the  innermost  sanctum  of  The  Firm.  How  be  was  to 
im  ape  ibis  destiny  troubled  him  greatly.  How  long  he  could  keep  it  a 
secret  from  Susan  worried  him  even  more.  He  could  not  imagine  that  the 
relationship  which  he  cherished  so  dearly  could  survive  the  revelation 
that  he,  disciple  of  science  and  the  Spartan  life,  sworn  enemy  of  all  trusts, 
monopolies,  cartels  and  combines,  was  heir  to  the  Barrington  millions. 
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iv  only  slurs  stunt'  pvoph>  rvarh  lor  nrv  slur  sapphires." 
Mull  saitl.  "What  art'  mm  rvarhina  lor?" 

"Thv  imtetn.  Ami  I  maif  uvl  il  somvtlau." 


iusan  knew  a  great  deal  aboul  the  young  man  llial  lie  did  nol  tell  her. 
'Darling.'"  she  had  writlen  to  lu-r  sifter  in  W  yoming.  "I  am  u 
n  excuse  to  escape  for  a  little  while  from  m\    Newfoui 
ember.  He's  the  young  man  from  M.I.T.  who  helped   Daves  lix 
cle  last  winter  and  has  been  underfoot  evei   sii  ee.  Poor  lad!   I  d 
k  that   anyone   has  ever  treated   him  as 

re.  His  family's  scale  of  living  i 

7  pot  and  three  cars  in  evei 

,  as  I  am  still  pretending  that    his   i 

so  obvious,  when  he  deseril        ! 

I  neither  approve  nor  undersiand/ 

did  not   want   to   talk  about   ill 

they  are  inconsequential  residents 


I  have  commandeered  him  several  limes  to  lake  me  lo  a  concert  Mi- 
an exhibition  or  a  movie.  Martin.  | lamb,  disapproves  slernU.  Hut  it 

>-  good  lor  Inn.  Il  gives  him  practice  in  squiring  a  lad\  without  any 
obligations  ol  bcauing  her.  I  go  to  grcal  trouble  about  the  chic  woman-of- 
the-world  effect,  and  i  ven  Mamie  and  l>a\e\  admit  I  look  quite  -mart! 
Enough  for  now.  dear  one.  Mamie  can't  wait  to  gel  to  vou.  You  are  an 
lo  lake  her  for  the  summer.  \our  Sue." 
I  he  letter  was  writlen  in  \pril  from  the  town  house  and  now  Susan 
and  Dave)  wen-  in  Mantisquam  and  so  was  lim.  his  gear  and  himself  in 
whai  used  to  be  the  downstairs  guest  room.  In  exchange  for  this  haven 
and  most  meals,  he  had  offered  lo  do  chores  or  pa\  board,  whichever 
Susan  preferred.  Susan  settled  for  half  and  half.  Tim  needed  the  i  ! 
lor  his  self-respecl  and  -he  needed  the  cash. 
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,  giving  the  word 
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holv  to  show  I" 


Annie,    whal  b    on    lhal    innl    round    your 
ick?" 


1  'hi    1 1|  i  i|      Mr   III  <  1 1  nl  I  .     il  ji.ili    and     in  ill     mi  nil 

lln     ill   i  mi, I  i, .iiii.l   Vim  ,,|,|'        m it li  H    1 1*1  In 


li      a  relic,'1''  said    \nnic.  giving   thr  word  an        I'lir  I'opc! 


\llllli     l|o   I,,    ill,,    •     ,   IllM  I   II 


tormous    importance,       lis    llic    lingrrnail    nl 
i.  Teresa  cased  in  solid  gold." 
"Can  we  sec  il ? 


''mil-.,      Ii.i, I   i.il  I'd  on  ni-w   rolol     in,  I   ii,  ■  I 

In, in  lln-  in-Ill  ill. Il    \iiiiii    lii, I  ilrivrll  up  to  oUI  ll  ,  In!, In  ii 

Inn ;i  likl  i  In-  lii  il.    run  u:',      lil  •  ud    impaln-nl 

"It's  too  holy  to  show.  I  he  I'opr  gave  il  to  me. '1        hox  on  lour  wheel    lli.il    rived  a    taxi    in  our  pro         liri 


"Tin'     the  Pope,   Vnnie?" 

\  .i  ro)  nl  child,  said  Vnnie  ;■!  amlly,  "nutn- 
ill\  I  had  a  presenl  from  llie  1 1<  >K  Kalhei  and 
in' l  you  go  speaking  about  it,'   she  said.     If  any- 

lie  knew   llial   I    li.nl   it.   I  --IhhiM   have  il  stolen." 


vincial  town  nl   Khadipui    in  '  II  "I  the  h.iirhru  li      wlu-u  the  pun|ili 

painted  tin  l,,,\  .in, I     In    l,i,,u:'lii  .i  liiiiiili  tended  mi  thi- 
ol   I  I'll    li.l  II. Ill, I        I        I                                     ,     III,  I    III    >.  i    I       i   i    II  I  i   ,|  lii   .|,|    .III, I    , 
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TawW  decided  what  the  ,/,,/„,  ,r««/  /„  „  /,„*„„„,/ 


ami    i  iuhl    an  uu    hIi,     IouiuI    it 


ItV   U  I  It  Ml    KLLI\VS0\ 


T\£E\  U3B0TT  ,,,.-,,1  i„ ,  ,i,,,„k 
uptilted  nose  against  Kramei  M  ,i 
Market  window.  Her  small  er)  wan  for  a 
large  frozen  goose,  elegant  in  a  swath  of 
pink  cellophane  silling  in  il,,-  middle  (l|  ,i 
bed  of  shaved  ice. 

She  saw  not  a  nine  goose  but  a  golden 
egg,  a  glass  slipper,  a  ke)  to  the  future  all 
rolled  into  one.  Like  trick  photography, 
her  mind  superimposed  on  the  fat  goose  .1 
vine-covered  cottage  surrounded  l>\  miles 
of  picket  fence.  There  followed  a  In  ighl 
montage  of  Tacc)  herself  halving  a  lemon 
pie,  picking  roses,  adjusting  a  froth  of 
white  curtain  at  the  window  of  a  chcrrs  ■ 
red  kitchen.  \  man  seemed  to  hover  in  the 
background,  pruning  the  lilacs.  Inn  he  was 
shadows.  To  bring  him  into  focus,  front 
and  center,  that  was  Tacey's  aim:  to  woo 
him  and  win  him  with  ibis  goose  in 
Kramer's  window,  home-cooked  1>\  herself. 

Tace)  loved  New  ,i  ml.  lini  latch .  after 
three  scars  of  it,  she  had  begun  to  look 
back  with  a  certain  wistfulness  to  Somo- 
nauk,  Indiana.  "Madge,"  she  had  summed 
it  up  one  morning  at  work  some  months 
back,  "the  big  city  is  a  snare  and  delusion." 

"Nonsense."  Madge  scoffed.  "You  have 
more  dales  than  an vone  else  in  the  office. 


I h!      I  m  1  \    reloi  led.      V.i  .1 

single   in. in    I   \v  in.  1    ni    New    York    h.i-   ..I 
fered     inc    anything     hut  lured 

uiiour   and   romui 
1  rolled  Ik  nward. 

Not    ilia  I    I    ni  iji  1  I    in    1  iim.iii 
amended  generously .  "but  n  do<    n  i     eem 
I"  lead  ao\  where    \\  hal   I   want   i-  .1  nice, 
solid,   old-fashioned   mm  1 1  1 

Say,      Madge  frowned.      \  mi  wouldn't 
b)     ins    chance    have    .1    small    coin 
Inn  li    thai    you're   still   earn  ing   for    I  orn 
MarklrT 

I  ace)   shook  her  head.  "No  torch;  nol 
even   .1   laint,    luminous   gleam.    I   guess    I 
ne\er   was   1  .-.ills    in   love   with   him.    \nv- 
way,    he's    i\a.  lis    the    sort    of  strict] 
laughs  haehelor  I've  sworn  off." 

Thai  was  Pace)  Mibott's  sole  (juarrel 
with  New  York  City.  Some  of  the  men  she 
dated  had  the  idea  marriage  meant  people 
home  in  pairs  alter  ,m\  evening  on  the 
tow  n.  Some  ni  them  had  the  idea  In, mi-  was 
a  two-burner  hot  plateanda  roll-awa)  bed 
a  place  in  change  clothes  between  parties. 
Some  ol  them  (like  \\>\n  Markle)  had 
idea-  she  liked  even  less.  She  wanted  a  cin- 
namon-toast and  (lean-sheets-on-t he-line 
kind  ol  life. 


I    I     -  1    H    »    I    I    I.      II  1       )  t,  \       l>  II  I  TCOM  II 
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II        I  .     \\  I  I    I    I   \M 


THIS  happens  In  I"'  I  Ik    mu>l  widrlx  wanted  kind  i>f  house  in  the 
country:  the  kind  thai  lits  .ill  -nil-  "I  families.  Ii  ran  be  made  to  he 
just  as  fulfilling  for  a  big  famih  all  alone  as  for  .1  smaller  famih   with 
.nam   visiting  relatives  and  friends.    \nd  il  ran  he  planned  to  provide  an 
independent  apartmenl  for  either  parents  or  young-marrieds.  as  the  case 
ma     |h.    jusl  as  j,  ,,.,„  |„.  planned  to  have  either  floor  an  income-producing 
rentable  apartmenl  thai  is  completely  separate.  This  amazing  versatility 
is  ,„„.  basif  brauu  of  its  two-lrvel  design:  making  il  fine  for  either 
single-familv  or  double-famih  use    Vnother  basic  beaut)  1-  the  waj  each 
house  level  h-ads  mil  onto  its  own  private  open-air  silting  space.   \nd 
noti,.0  how  all  the  rocks  and  plant-  llial  were  pari  of  the  place  before  the 
|HU1M.  we„|  u,,  have  been  broughl  lurk,  so  that  oul_\  nature  now  is  needed  to 
keen  the  -rounds  in  order,   in  a  bouse  for  .nam  ways  of  living,  this  way 

,r,  ,    |.|„.hil..l  lu  KICIIVRD  1'RVIT 

is  one  ol  ii-  ii'"-1  neugniiui. 


lends  nij  from  lx>l 

nilli  old  brick  nil  a  ^iifijin- 

Tln\  entrni 
wear  by  n  nlking 


Irchiltxiiiral  I  ilii->r  ••[  tin-  /mirrifi/ 


A  low  nick  wall  here  not  only  ■ 
and  separates  the  "uild"  from  U 
at  the  same  time  makes  a  halj 
of  this  wind-stunted  oak  to  prcs, 
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The  sunny  end  "/  the  house,  which  slopes  from 
upper  lo  lower  level  and  has  its  own  private 
view  of  the  ocean,  has  been  made  into  u  place  for 
seclusion  and  sun  bathing  with  u  carpet  oj  pine  needles. 


One  of  the  weatherworn  oak  posts  that  support 
the  house  overhung  is  casually  cradled  in 
one  of  the  rocks  which  make  up  the  extremely 
natural -looking  ledgework  under  the  upper  terrace. 


The  gallery  on  the  loiter  level  illustrates  to  perfection  the  indoor-outdoor  personality 

of  the  ii  hole  place.  As  you  sec.  il  can  lie  either  wide  open  or  completely  enclosed. 

The  indoor  woodwork  and  furnishings  are  suitable  for  semi-open  air.  so  that 

hciu  ecu  the  terrace  and  the  gallery  there  is  a  complete  all-weather  space  for  relaxation. 


UPPER  LEVEL 


LOWER  LEVEL 


he  plans  show  the  existing  version, 
esignedfor  a  big  family  icith  many  guests. 

The  house  from  the  hilltop  snuggles  into  the  seascape 
Voir  turn  to  Page  196  to  see  hou  t) 
was  planned  for  other  ways  of  living,  and  to  Po 
to  see  how  the  landscaping  was 


lh  n    you  sec  what  a  transformation  has      Leu  place  Itctween  the  tnrn-up 
look  that  seems  always  to  go  with  housebuilding,  and  the  finished 
appearance  shortly  utter,  when  the  rocks  have  Itcen  placed  to  cover  the  rough 
grading  ami  the  natural  planting  of  the  site  has  bun  restored. 


This  simplified  site  plan  explains  how 

the  grounds  hare  been  made  to  extend  and  expand    ,    - 

the  livabilitv  of  the  Ionise  itself.  Look  at  the  floor  plans 

ns  you  look  at  the  outside  layout,  and  you  will  see 

hmi  closely  eonneeled  indoor  living  is  to  that  in  the  open  air. 


Are  People  Cheating  on  Unemployment  Compensation? 
Are  They  Defrauding  the  Public-Assistance  Rolls? 
Are  You  Going  to  Get  Your  Old-Age  Insurance  at  65? 


IS  the  girl  v,  ho  quits^ork  In  get  married 
entitled  to  unemployment  compen- 
sation? What  need  is  there  fur  such  bene- 
fits anyway  when  so  many  jobs  are  avail- 
able' \\  hy  are  we  being  asked  to 
contribute  more  to  Social  Security? 
Should  you  pay  your  maid's  old-age  in- 
surance? Should  young  people  feel 
obliged  to  care  for  their  parents?  Will 
your  own  pension  be  there  when  you 
reach  65? 

Could  Social  Security  withstand  a 
depression? 

To  gel  -nine  answers  to  these  and  other 
vexing  questions  about  Social  Security, 
the  JOURNAL  interviewed  Governor  War- 
ren of  California.  Participating  in  the 
panel  of  questioners  were  editor  Bruce 
Gould,  executive  editor  Mary  Bass,  Pub- 
lie  Affairs  editor  Margaret  Mickey,  associ- 
ate editor  Barbara  Benson  and  writer 
Joan  Younger.  Visiting  experts  were  Mrs. 
George  I.  Nelson,  president  of  the  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
and    Mrs.    Vera   Schultz,   member   of  the 


Marin    County,    California,    Board    of 
Supervisors 

Q:  We  hear  many  complaints  from  our 
readers  that  a  lot  of  people  are  getting 
benefits  which  they  are  not  entitled  to, 
Governor  Warren.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quent is  about  the  girl  who  gets  ''bride  s 
money."  The  girl  who  quits  her  job  to  get 
married  and  when  she  returns  from  her 
honeymoon  applies  for  unemployment 
compensation  and  gets  it,  even  though 
she  has  no  intention  of  going  back  to 
work. 

A:  There  has  been  a  good  bit  of  that 
and  I  believe  it  is  unfortunate.  I  think 
that  it  comes  from  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing and  a  real  concept  of  unemployment 
compensation.  There  are,  unfortunately, 
some  people  who  believe  they  are  entitled 
to  eompensation  regardless  of  the  reason 
they  leave  their  employment;  and  even 
some  of  the  people  working  in  the  field 
have  given  aid  and  comfort  to  that  con- 
cept. But  that  isn't  right.  A  person  should 


1114.11    LIGHTS   OF  WARREN 

INTERVIEW 

To  avoid  dishonesty  in  government  aid  we  need: 

More  education  of  the  public  in  what  is 
fair  and  what  is  not. 

Greater  co-operation  by  the  public  and 
employers  in  reporting  the  chiselers. 

Prosecution  of  those  who  accept  unem- 
ployment insurance  while  saying  they  are  look- 
ing for  work  when  really  they  are  not. 

More  money  for  state  administration  so 
that  the  needs  of  applicants  can  be  thoroughly 
checked. 
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(hi  estittrts   i  <i  mi     I  a  -  /    1 1  i  mi 

Journal  editor*  tititl  visiting  experts 

(I.  in  it.   I  In  1 1  in  i  n  lietisitri, 
Mrs.  ( ,4iti  -jf  I .    \ i  I so// . 
Mrs.   I  era  Sclutltz.  Jtmn    )<>unj<  r. 
Mary    Itass  ami   Margaret  lliekey, 

hut     I  III     (  .111  i   l  lli>l 

i Inl ii  i  in i ss  //  trick. 


t: 


r^\-' 


rumen  •  [itni'iiiii:: 


GOVERNOR  WARREN 

discusses  these  and  other  phases  of  our  Social  Security 

program  in  an  interview  with  Journal  editors. 


in  the  labor  market,  should  be  seeking 
iployment  and  unable  to  obtain  il 
Fore  he  or  -In-  is  entitled  to  unem- 
rymenl  compensation.  That  is  the  law. 

Q:  There  is  a  loophole  in  the  law.  then. 
c  also  hear  of  college  students  who 
irk  in  canneries  during  the  summer  and 
■ii  resume  their  college  education  and 
y  for  it  out  of  their  twenty-six  weeks  ol 
[employment  compensation.  Y\  In  isn  t 
mething  done  about  them? 
A:  Unfortunately  bad  practices  have 
jwn  up  in  seasonal  employment.  Hut 
•  one  has  any  right  to  quit  the  labor 
irket  to  go  to  college  and  then  demand 
[employment  compensation.  Now.  I 
n't  say  they  don't  do  it.  but  somebody 
i't  telling  the  truth  when  this  happens; 
d  the  fund  is  being  hurt  by  it,  not  only 
ut  financially,  but  in  my  opinion  dis- 
edited  by  that  kind  of  payment.  No 
te  should  receive  unemployment  coni- 
zation unless  he  is  actually  in  the 
bor  market  and  seeking  employment. 


U:  \\  oulii  you  say  the  problem  is  | r 

administration  ? 

\:  1 1  is  poor  administration,  yes.  hut  I 

hesitate  to  he   I ritieal   ol    the  people 

who  enforce  Social  Security,  because  al- 
though the  stales  administer  it.  the  I  cd- 
eral  Government  (ell-  them  how  much 
mone\  lhe\  can  spend  and  how  they  can 
spend  it.  In  our  stale  of  California,  lor  in- 
stance, we  did  a  study  and  found  thai  our 
workers  had  about  two  minutes  each  week 
l,,  devote  to  each  person  to  determine 
whether  he  or  -he  was  entitled  to  his 
rluim  for  benefits.  Now  you  know  in  two 
minutes  vou  can't  do  much  ol  any  thing. 

M:  You  certainly  couldn't.  W  hy  is  that? 

\:  Business  linns  pay  a  certain  per- 
centage of  their  pay  roll,  the  exacl  amount 
depending  on  their  employment  record, 
to  the  state,  and  the  state  transmits  il  to 
ihe  Federal  Treasury.  The  Federal 
Government  then  take-  a  certain  percent- 
age out  for  administration— but  it  doesn't 
return  that 


After  interview .  Governor  Warren  and  Brv      •  -  lunch  with 

discussion  oj  California's  ich  thins 

as  perfection,"  says  Warren,  "but  we're  tr\ing 


IV    THEY  sailed  into  I  he  shallow  harhor 

below    Tinlagcl    Head   about    ■ n. 

Because  ihej  wcrr  nol  expected,  no 
part)  waited  on  tin-  shore  to  wel- 
come them.  Tristram  sent  a  sailor  up 
the  cliff  road  to  inform  the  king  of 
their  arrival,  and  In  ask  for  horses 
and  a  guard  of  knights  to  Initio 
Isoucl  to  the  hall.  As  they  waited  he 
sal  in  the  opened  pavilion  with  her. 
and  so  did  Gouvernail  and  IJrag- 
wain,  the  four  of  them  clinging  to- 
gether as  though  thej  might  sonic- 
how  protect  the  secret  of  the  wine 
more  closely  ifthej  did  hot  separate. 
He  played  the  harp  and  sang  so  as 
to  relieve  them  of  I  he  need  to  fill  the 
dragging  time  with  talk.  Mixed  with 
his  unrepentant  joy  in  the  love  they 
had  loved  Tristram  felt  a  somber  re- 
lief. He  had  lived  in  doubt  and  grief 
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for  a    \ear.   cleaving    lo   liis   knight- 

I d.  and  at  I  lie  same  lime  desiring 

what  would  soil  j|.  h  was  soiled. 
\iid  he  was  hardh  surprised  to  dis- 
cover.  a~-  he  played  I > i  — -  harp  and 
waited  for  the  king's  messengers, 
how  lit  lie  it  mattered.  This morning 
ill  last  lie  me  iilml  lie  me.  Isoild ami 
I .  he  thought,  eaeli  tlie  other's.  \nd 
for  that  truth,  room  must  he  made. 

^  el  1 1 ■  i  —  new  firmness  of  soul 
which  had  risen  within  him  almost 
unsummoiicd  faltered  when  he  came 
In* lore  the  king.  Tristram's  jealous) 
swelled  in  fierce  anger.  \\  hat  was  to 
prevent  him  from  putting  his  hands 
about  the  throat  of  this  little,  spry, 
grinning,  talking  man  and  squeez- 
ing out   his  foolish  life? 

One  thing  prevented  him.  which 
was  that  he  had  been  I  rained  h\  King 
I  loci,  and 


but  it  is  better  if  you  go.  Xoiv  kiss  me  .  .  . 

went  on  saying  good-by  until  they  uere  trembling. 
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MOTHER-IN-LAW 


She  neither  liked  nor  understood  baseball,  but  Mrs.  Shepard  never  missed  a  local 
game,  where  she  admiringly  watched  the  third-base  coach  — Mr.  Shepard! 


RUTH   OKKIN 


By  «  (>h'«.ir  AihIkhv  s<-i,»ii 

MM    1 1 till   to 

t  hirl.     Xnilrvirs 


Helen  Gould  Shepard  and  her  husband,  hath  forty-five,  adopted  four 
children  —  all  from  the  same  foundling  home,  all  the  same  age.  As  Jav 
Gould  s  ohlest  daughter.  Helen  Shepard  was  one  of  the  world's  richest 
women,  but  her  major  interest  in  money  iras  in  giving  it  a  way.  She  I  rained  her 
children  with  equal  thoroughness  in  knowledge  of  die  Bible,  foreign  Ian- 
giiagesund  double-entry  bookkeeping.  Louis  Seton  wasone  of  those  children; 
when  he  married  Celeste  Andreas,  she  found  herself  with  a  mother-in-law 
who,  in  her  naivete  and  militant  virtue,  combined  some  oj  the  qualities  of 
Joan  of  Arc  and  Aliee  in  II  underlain/.  Mrs.  Seton  (left)  tells,  with  tender- 
ness  and  humor,  what  it  was  like.  .  .  .  This  is  the  last  of  three  installments. 


Ill  rr\ 


Mrs.  Shepard  disapproi  ed  of  going  south  in  winter,  fashionably  basking  undei 
palms.  Instead  she  went  to  Atlantic  City;  sent  salt-ivater  taffy  to  all  her  friends. 


HE  only  tiling  that  I  missed  at  Kirkside,  and  could  seldom 
find,  was  solitude.  I  found  fellowship,  brotherhood  and  sis- 
terhood, but  solitude  eluded  me  like  the  will-o'-the-wisp.  A 
leisurely  stroll  in  the  country,  a  walk  through  the  village  or  a 
few  moments  alone  with  my  thoughts  were  attained  only  after 
the  most  careful  planning.  The  one  certain  way  to  lind  peace  and 
ipiiet  was  to  rise  at  dawn  with  the  Rhode  Island  Reds,  but  it 
made  the  days  uncomfortably  long  and  tiring. 

When  Louis  and  I  returned  to  New  York  the  third  week  in 
July,  the  weather  was  stilling  hot  and  stickv.  From  the  Battery 
to  the  Bronx  there  wasn't  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  The  smells  of  the 
city  were  pungent,  and  a  dense  mist  of  smoke  hung  motionless 
in  the  sky.  Our  apartment  felt  like  a  hothouse,  in  spite  of  six 
electric  fans  that  Louis  kept  going  at  full  speed.  1  felt  uncom- 
fortable, wet,  listless  and  thirsty. 

But  the  thin  cloud  of  dust  that  permeated  the  apartment  had 
a  silver  lining.  Tomorrow  I  could  do  exactly  what  I  wanted!  And 
the  next  day!  And  the  next!  I  could  continue  my  fancy  work,  but 
I  wouldn't  have  to  attend  class  on  Friday.  I  could  get  up  in  the 
morning  when  I  wanted  to,  go  to  bed  when  I  wanted  to,  and  ig- 
nore my  neighbors.  Though  the  sun  might  beat  down  on  me  re- 
lentlessly, 1  could  walk  down  Fifth  Avenue  alone,  read  alone  and 
eat  alone.  Wonderful,  luxurious  solitude! 

I  didn't  see  Mrs.  Shepard  again  for  the  rest  of  the  summer, 
although  we  were  in  constant  communication.  Letters  arrived 
regularly.  I  was  informed  about  every  event,  the  names  of  all  the 
guests,  the  first  and  last  symptom  of        continued  on  page  170 

Copyright,  1953,  by  Celeste  Andrews  Selon  and  Clark  Andrews.  The 
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"She  spent  more  on  postage  than  she  did  on  clothes.' 
Mrs.  Shepard  wrote  hundreds  of  letters  to  people  all 
over  the  world,  on  topics  ranging  from  the  rising  threat 
of  communism  to  the  aphids  bothering  her  rosebushes. 


At  Lyndhurst  and  other  houses  Mr.  Shepard 
had  elevators  installed  to  save  strain  on 
wife's  heart;  but  Mrs.  Shepard  felt  her 
life  span   was  God's  business,   not  hers. 


/  do  hope  //;<•)    aiii   do   something   (ihout   that  pi 
pants,     sun/  \Irs.  Shepard.  donating  to  I{o.xhur\  ball  tram 
Here  with  Louis  (left)  and  Finle\  Jay,  af'tei  their  adoption 


j* 
^ 
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Champagne  was  a  vicious  nil  to 
Helen  Gould,    it  her  wedding  breakfast 

{menu  on  right),  guests  had  thru  choice 
of  drinking  mineral  water,  punch  which  was 
concocted  from  raisin  June,  or  nothing. 


Library    - 

'where.  '  said  • 
count  nj  I'll  ',.  "surrounded 
by   pi  1/    art 

and  paintings,   us   u,/l  us 
old  and  de  luxe  editii 
book's    and    manuscripts. 

Miss  Gould  n/»  nds  much  of 
her  time."  Her  Bible  I 
to    Memori:  ■  I   by 

Helen    Miller  Gould 
aril,  was  t  run  da  ted  in 
languages,  including  Man- 
darin. Hindi.  Archie.  G 
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/  floiver-fresh  color  scheme  revives  the  beauty  and  adaptability  of  traditional  furniture  even  in  a  strictly  modern  house:  the  effect  combines  today's  tempo  with  personal  taste. 


HF.RK  is  our  solution  of  a  widespread  decorating 
problem—  using  a  modern  home  a>  setting  for  the 
beloved  traditional  furniture. 

The  features  that  distinguish  today's  houses  from 
those  nl  the  past  are  primaril)  the  shapes  and  dimen- 
sions ill  the  fireplace  treatment  and  window  propor- 
tions. The  ornamented  manic]  has  given  way  in  the 
majorit)  of  modern  homes  to  a  simply  framed  fireplace, 
a  -wnbol  (if  the  whole  modern  treatment. 

Yet  we  do  nut  want  our  simplicity  10  be  severe.  We 
can  retain  sentiment  and  graciousness  in  our  homes  by 


combining  the  best  of  the  past  with  the  present.  In  our 
room  above,  the  minor  is  first  to  repeal  the  fireplace 
ke\  note  with  lines  that  are  generous  bul  uncomplicated. 
The  library  is  liberated  from  behind  closed  doors  to 
open  shelves,  under  a  trailing  of  ivy  thai  could  be 
planted  in  heirloom  howls. 

Furniture  is  grouped  in  an  impromptu  way,  for  the 
same  ease  of  movement  the  architect  had  in  mind. 
Chippendale  sofa,  wing  chair,  man's  club  chair,  tables, 
desk  and  side  chairs  are  classics,  and  though  these 
pieces  are  new.  they  faithfully  follow  traditional  lines. 


All  look  at  home  together  because  each  extends  a 
compliment  to  the  other,  in  the  manner  of  their  gentle 
ancestry.  See  how  the  woods  blend,  but  do  not  match, 
so  that  each  is  individual,  yet  all  have  a  communal 
charm.  Notice  how  the  unadorned  wall  color  is  echoed 
in  the  graceful  chair  and  sofa. 

When  planning  your  room,  try  one  of  today's  flower- 
fresh  hues.  We  chose  peony  pink,  with  a  large-scale 
flower  print  that  includes  Persian  lilac  and  larkspur 
blue.  Our  carpet  is  the  "foliage,"  its  green  setting  off 
the  gaietv  of  the  surrounding  colors.  Our  curtains  be- 
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Interim  Decoration  h'.iiitnr  of  tin 


;ame  pari  of  the  background,  sheer  I"  lei  in  ligh 
nl  in  shades  from  pale  to  deeper  pink. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  antiques,  then 
nellowness  will  soften  the  newness  nl  a  just-nni 
lome.  If  you  seleel  the  besl  of  these.  your  room  vvil 
>e   distinctive,   livable   and    timelessh    sveleomi 
i    wa\    which    few    homes    of    the    nasi    could    exee 
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Our  town's  highest  brow  laughs  a1  people  who 
wanl  tn  know  what  an  artist  is  getting  at.  'You 
enjoy  modern  football,  >l<>n"t  you."  he  asks, 
"even  when  you  can't  see  the  ball?" 
I  suppose  we  do,  ma\  be. 


In  the  locker  room  at  the  golf  club  one 
of  our  tin  shyest  members  loudly  up- 
holds tin1  superstition  that  if  a  man  ad- 
mires  your  necktie,  you  must  offer  to 
give  it  to  him.  lie's  the  affluent  member 
who  wears  the  best  75-cent  lies  money 
can  buy. 

"\\  e  must  In-  careful  not  to  hurt 
our  liah\'s  feelings."  proclaims  Hetty 
Comfort,  \\  1 1<  >*—  been  reading  up  on 
tin'  bah)  under  one  year  old.  "or  be 
might  need  to  spend  thousands  on 
psychoanalysts  by  the  time  lies 
thirty  !"' 


Ordinarily  m\  Dream  Girl  resists  my 
fondness  for  fish.  Hut  when  I  told  her 
the    trout    and    walleyes    I    brought    back    from 
Canad'a  cost  me  $20  a  pound  il   you  count  all 
expenses,   we  .Me  fish   three   times   in   one  week. 


Some  ill  our  breeziest  \oung  collegians  Irom 
Harvard  and  the  --tate  university  spent  the 
summer  digging  ditches  lor  the  power-and- 
light  companv.  The  girls  treated  em  like  polo 
players  after  work,  and  they're  back  mi  the 
campus  unharmed. 

Ijisi  Sunday  the  parson  at  the  big  church  with 
the  revolving  cross  on  its  spire  said.  "If  marriage 
doesn't  bring  constant  harmony  it  doesn't  bring 
anything.''  In  a  post-mortem  at  the  soda  fountain 
n  e  agreed  he  probably  meant    frequent  harmony. 


My  neighbor  who  drove  1700  miles  on  his 
summer  vacation  wants  our  state  to  build  a 
turnpike  like  Pennsylvania's.  "I  always  get 
heartburn  on  the  narrow,  winding,  two-lane  con- 
crete cowpaths,"  he  ,^a\s.  "worrying  about  head- 
on  collisions.  On  the  divided  four-laners  I  never 
take  a  pill.'' 

One  id  our  restless  junior-high  mothers  in- 
\  ited  a  flock  of  thirteen-)  ear-olds  to  a  birthday 
part)  with  cards  which  read  "Seven  till  mid- 
night. W  Inn  I  threatened  to  phone  her  my 
opinion  of  such  hours  lor  seventh-graders  my 
wife  dissuaded  me.  Hut  she  can't  stop  me  from 
thinking. 

I'm  having  trouble  again  buying  a  single  phono- 
graph record  I  like,  without  buying  an  albumful 
of  tunes  I  don't  <<ire  for.  I  agree  enthusiastically 
that  the  music  you  like  has  soothing  and  even 
therapeutic  qualities;  but  I  suffer  a  relapse  when  I 
pay  for  turns  I  don't  want. 


Some  of  our  good  Republicans  are  showing 
their  loyalty  to  Ike  by  playing  golf  not  only  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  but  on  Wednesday  after- 
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'Td  settle  for  a  little  less  efficiency 
and   a   little   more    apartment." 

noun  as  well.  A  lew  golfers  with  motorized 
scooters  even  play  four  or  five  times  a  week. 
They're  superloyal. 

/  can't  talk  my  wife  into  letting  me  splurge 
with  an  automatic  dishwasher,  even  a  portable 
one.  "I  still  have  hopes,"  she  says,  "of  coaxing 
you  to  help  icith  the  dishes." 


My  frugal  neighbor  tells  his  wife  he's  willing 
to  dine  on  crackers  and  milk  twice  a  week  to 
cut  down  the  grocery  bill.  "Yeah,"'  she  retorts, 
"those'Il  be  the  days  you  eat  a  steak  downtown 
with  your  boss." 

Probably  the  man  who  tiled  our  bathroom  floor 
so  well  might  not  be  too  happy  if  he  heard  that  it 
has  survived  twenty-two  years  of  heavy  traffic  with- 
out a  crack.  He  can  make  up  for  it  when  he  tiles 
Junior's  Spartan  bathroom  in  the  attic. 


One  time  too  many  has  my  frisky  neighbor 
ogled  a  passing  blonde  and  told  his  wife  that 
he'll  "never  be  too  old  to  look."  "Yes,"  she  said, 
"even  if  your  trifocals  distort  'em  somewhat." 


I  swear  that  every  time  I  go  on  a  diet  our 
house  is  flooded  with  cakes,  pork  chops,  ice 
cream  and  doughnuts  for  our  young.  And  on 
the  breakfast  table  we  have  four  kinds  of  cow 
juice,  from  skim  milk  to  thick  cream  and  two 
kinds  of  half-and-half. 


As  soon  as  we  reinforced  our  badly  bulging 
door  screens  with  heavy  steel  mesh,  the  neighbor- 
hood chembs  gave  up  kicking  the  door  open  and 
closed.  Maybe  it  wasn't  fair. 


On  our  last  family  excursion  of  the  summer  to 
our  town's  amusement  park,  I  realized  acutely 
how  awkwardly  middle-of-the-road  our  genera- 
tion is:  Far  too  strenuous  and  brave- 
new-world  for  our  mothers-in-law,  but 
too  cautious  and  fuddy-duddy  for  our 
children. 

Gossip  offers  a  new  reason  why  the 
maid  in  the  big  house  around  the  cor- 
ner finally  quit:  They  treated  her  ex- 
actly as  one  of  the  family,  and  she 
c.v.dd  not  endure  it  a  day  longer. 


Recently  we  discarded  two  bulky  coffee 
tables,  and  our  friends  all  think  we've 
had  our  living  room  redecorated. 
There's  hardly  a  house  in  our  little 
circle  which  wouldn't  be  fabulously 
brightened  by  the  removal  of  anywhere 
from  twenty  to  fifty  sizable  bits  of 
furniture  or  bric-a-brac. 


I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  sororities  and  fra- 
ternities at  college,  say  what  you  will  against 
'em.  They  can  browbeat  the  coeds  and  colle- 
gians who've  been  ducking  chores  at  home  all 
summer  into  returning  to  the  campus  ten 
days  early  to  tidy  up  old  Sigma  Nu  or  KKG. 


Our  neighbors  with  children  still  in  school  are 
secretly  envious  of  the  lucky  ones  who  can  tiptoe 
off  for  a  quiet  October  vacation  when  life  at  the 
nearby  lake  is  almost  as  restful  as  staying  home. 


Around  our  town  I  pass  for  a  brave-new- 
world  type,  ready  to  discuss  anything  without 
embarrassment. ...  So  I  don't  know  what  came 
over  me  when  a  bride's  mother  dragged  me 
over  to  her  at  a  prenuptial  party  and  demanded 
that  I  discuss  Van  de  Velde's  book  on  sex  with 
her.  I  felt  like  a  high-school  sophomore. 


When  our  youngest  mows  the  lawn  heroically 
despite  a  fishhook  wound  on  his  leg  .  .  . 

Or  our  daughter's  top  closet  shelf  disgorges 
every  letter  I  ever  wrote  her  from  overseas  .  .  . 

And  Junior  stubbornly  insists  on  beginning  to 
pay  the  premiums  on  the  insurance  policy  I 
bought  him  when  he  was  ten  .  .  . 

And  my  Dream  Princess  for  once  concedes 
that  in  a  few  respects  I'm  half  as  smart  as  her 
brother  .  .  . 

Then  I  feel  slightly  like  Balboa,  triumphant  on 
the  highest  peak  in  married  life. 
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EIGHTH   OF   A   SERIES 

Unm  u  ntfr  lets  her  home  fill  tim  lai 
Sin  clingy  tn  tl  liecause  iifrui'l  u,  \ 
then  a  win  >  herself  tin  fteculiui  virtue 

the  rest  <■/  the  unitrrse  urui  concentrating  mi  tin- 
Itttlr  urea  lllsidi    het  /mir  mills.    This  firoUi 
1 111  unlit, ml  continually   In  the  counselors  "I  U  ■ 
Institute  "/  Family  Relations  dui 
iiiiii/im/it  eilucational  <•■ 

the  nation.     Won  than  21 IJMMJ  families  ha  n  hern 
lnl/ir.l  during  tin-  period,  and  in  u  great  n  ■  m  tin- 

wife  hud  to  hum  tin it  trying  tn  lin  like  a  mail  in  her  nun 
-lull  was  harmful  alike  to  her,  to  het  husharul    I 
children  ami  tn  the  community.  The  counselor  m  tin 
lias   Mrs.  Carolyn  Sirhel.  I'm  l    Poi'KNOI      f) 
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June  tells  her  side: 

ihore's  Holding  wrong  vsith  my  mar- 
riage, Juno  said  in  the  counselor  in  a  linn. 
sweet  Imi  almost  inaudible  voice.  \  person- 
aide  young  woman  in  ihe  middle  thirties, 
she  sal  stiff!)  on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  ob- 
vious!) agonized  with  embarrassment  at  dis- 
cussing her  [>ri\.iic  affairs  with  a  stranger. 
\i  least,  I  see  nothing  wrong.  \1\  husband 
does  Suddenly,  after  fourteen  years,  Jim 
has  decided  I'm  too  shy  and  unsociable.  I 
know  I'msh)  and  oversensitive.  \\  h\  should 
that  matter  in  a  marriage?  I'm  nol  -li\  with 
.Inn  or  with  our  three  boys!  Their  welfare 
and  happiness  are  all  I  uanl  from  life. 

I  don't  object  to  my  husband's  having 
friends,"  she  said.  I  don't  complain  when 
In-  entertains  hi>  business  customers,  so  long 
a-  I  in  nol  foisted  on  them.  \ur  do  I  com- 
plain when  Jim  goes  to  see  lii-  mother  and 
In-  sister,  even  though  it  hurt-  me  to  notice 
how  he  puts  his  mother  fir-t.  \l\  husband  is 
mil  of  town  every  month  on  selling  trips." 
June  explained.  "On  the  way  back  he  stops 
in  see  lii-  mother  before  he  comes  home  to 
the  boys  and  me.  His  explanation  is  that  the 
return  route  lead-  directly  pa-t  his  mother's 
house,  but  he  could  pick  a  different  route. 
Ju-t  last  Sunday,  while  the  boys  and  I  went 
mi  a  picnic  by  ourselves,  Jim  took  two  of  his 
customers  to  \i-il  his  mother  and  they  -pent 
the  whole  afternoon,  Jim  know-  his  mother 
doesn'l  like  me,  although  lie  denies  it. 

"Most  of  Jim's  relative-  and  friend-  are 
college  people  like  him,"  June  told  the  coun- 
selor. They  have  no  interest  in  me,  nor  I  in 
them.  We  don't  -peak  the  same  lan_ 
Jim's  mother  and  -ister  have  always  thought 
he  married  beneath  him.  even  if  they  don't 
-,i\  so.  \l\  mother-in-law's  very  first  remark 
lo  me — she  made  it  on  my  wedding  dav — 
was  a  criticism  of  the  color  of  my  dress.  Jim's 
father  was  different.  He  died  five  years  ago, 
and  1  can  realize  now  he  did  try  to  receive 
me  as  a  daughter,  a  real  member  of  the 
family.  Since  Jim's  mother  is  of  a  contrary 
mind,  the  children  and  1  stay  away  from  her. 
Jim  sometimes  frets  the  boys  ma\  mi-s  their 


grandmother,     hut     even     (ini     idmils     (u- 
mother    very    definil  ister'a 

little  girl-. 

My    mother-in-law    doesn  i    under 
how  iii  handle  young  ;  |une  ol  the 

woman  win.  had  reared  I  In-  man  she  married. 
I  know  she  -  i  run  al  ol  the  wa)  I'm  bring- 
ing up  our  sons.  The  last  lime  I  -aw  her.  a 
she  up  and  told  me  our  bov  - 
seemed  timid  and  weren't  .i-  .iliei  tionate  .i- 
l-.llen-  L'irl-.  \fter  that,  I  made  up  my  mind 
I  he  I  ii- 1  wa)  to  avoid  trouble  was  to  end  the 
weekly  v  i-it-. 

I  love  Jim  and  he  loves  me,"  June  de- 
clared. Hoth  ol  us  are  devoted  to  mir  sons. 
I  believe  in  a  close  family  iin  le.  Outsiders 
crowding  in  would  be  hound  to  spoil  things. 
It  seems  to  me  Jim  and  I  have  everything  to 
make  ii-  happy.  Thanks  to  Jim'-  edui 
and  In-  lirain-  -  he's  \\  estern  sales  manager 
tor  a  large  manufacturing  firm  we're  on 
top  financially-  I've  never  wasted  his  money. 
We  have  a  sizable  hank  account.  We  own 
a  beautiful  home  near  a  lovel)  beach. 

Nobody  bothers  u-  there."  she  said. 
"Not  a  soul.  Right  at  tir-t  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors were  inclined  to  be  pushy  and  over- 
friendly— Jim,  who  like-  everybody,  simply 
couldn't  help  encouraging  them  —  but  1  ti- 
nall)  put  a  stop  to  their  dropping  in.  After 
I  quit  answering  the  doorbell,  they  -topped 
ringing  it. 

Jim  worries  about  m\  being  lonesome 
while  he's  gone.  <  M  course  I  miss  Jim.  but 
then  I  think  of  something  to  do  for  him.  if 
it's  onl)  to  tighten  the  button-  on  his  shirts 
or  polish  a  pair  of  his  old  shoes.  Oh.  I  find 
plent)  ol  thiiiL'-  to  keep  me  lui-\ !  I  do  all  mv 
own  sewing,  manage  a  big  vegetable  garden, 
freeze  the  special  foods  Jim  like-,  and  have 
the  time  to  be  a  real  mother  to  our  bovs.  Ml 
three  ol  them  are  doing  wonderfully  at 
school— Eddie,  our  eldest,  i-  head  of  his 
high-school  clas-.  Ever)  evenii  _ 
when  Jim  is  home.  I  help  them  with  their 
lessons.  V\e  settle  down  alter  -upper  and 
work  until  bedtime. 

"Our  boy-  don't  get  into  fights  the  way- 
some  boys  do, 


'  \h  mother-in-law's  very  first  remark  to  me— she  made  it  on 
fdinf>  day     teas  u  criticism  of  the  color  of  my 
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Thought,  time  and  good  hard  dollars  go  into  the  purchase  of  a  winter 
coat.  It  must  co-ordinate,  stay  in  fashion — and  you  must  love  it.  Will 
it  he  nearly  straight,  that  joy  of  a  coat  that  slips  on  over  everything, 
or  will  it  he  a  waistline  coat  tracing  your  figure  with  a  lovely  line?  Will 
it  be  black — never  better — or  some  vital  color  that  does  the  unexpected 


but  wonderful  thing  for  your  wardrobe? 


By  Wilhela  Cushman 

Fashion   Editor  nf  the  Journal 


Coat  with  a  beautiful  cape  collar  circling  the  neckline  in  blue- 
purple  fleece,  by  Nettie  Rosenstein,  worn  with  gold-medallion 
necklace,  John  Frederics'   ear-peak  hat,  ponyskin  shopping  bag. 


Unequaled  flattery  of  a  white  ermine  collar  on  a  black  cashmere 
coat  with  free  lines  by  Nat  Bader,  velvet  bonnet  by  Mr.  John,  velvet 
bag  framed  in  black  patent  leather,  bow-and-braid-trimmed  pumps. 
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W  ool-and-alpaea    reefer   I > \ 
Nal   Bader,  Sail)   \  iclor's  Ii.k. 

Iil.uk     SMlOOtll     \\(>(>l     in.ll     Willi 

sable    li\     Ben    Xiiekerman ; 

-.ilin      lial,      JmIih      I'Veilerii-s. 


LBOMBRUKO  •  HoI>I 


Carved-to-the-figure   silhouette  in   pi  tweed)    wool 

by  Ben  Zuckerman.  Velvet  hat  b)  Sail)   Victor,  velvet  bag 

Easy  topcoat  b)   Ben  Zuckerman  in  tin-  exciting  new  co 
good  with   black   or    neutrals.    Sail)    Victor's  leopai 


THE    BIG 
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Admittedly  a  major  investment,  a  fur  coat  is 
glamour  insurance  for  years.  Its  value  grows  as  you  add  a 
silk  dress  or  bright  wool  that  makes  a  new  costume  for  every 
season.  Furs  follow  fashion  silhouettes,  straight  or  body- 
fitted,  always  simply  cut,  for  long  life.  In-between  lengths 
are  young,  adaptable  to  many  clothes,  many  figures.  Fur- 
lined  cloth  coats  have  special  fashion  importance  this  year. 

By  Ruth  Mary  Packard 


Tin-  simple,  hem-length  black  Persian  lamb,  around  $1095*,  will  be  an  all- 
occasion  coat  for  a  possible  ten  years,  by  Ann  Fogarty.  John  Frederics'  coif. 

Blond  furs  have  enormous  importance  and  flattery.  A  knee-length  muskrat, 
about  8295*,  goes  with  anything,  l>\  Sam  Podhouser.  Seal-velour  hat,  Irene. 

* \\  itlioni    I  i  ■. 
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Natural  sheared  raccoon,  hardy,  velvety 
fur,  by  Arthur  Hollinger,  around  $600*. 


Ii(  iMitki    \.  i    ■    Bi  M  >l 


Almost-black   ranch  mink.    Iove-of-a-lifetime   coat, 
about  $2250*,  by  Ben  Kahn.  Necklace  b)  Verdura. 

Civet  lining  for  cerise  wool  coat  b)  Lo  Balbo,  around 
Dress  by  Talmack,  Lilly  Dache's  velour  hat. 


* 
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CAPSULE 


WARDROBES 


We  love  small,  fashion-packed  wardrobes  that  can  go  for  a 

week  end  <>r  a  week.  //  ardrobes  oj  a  feiv  pieces  so  carefully 
chosen  that  each  piece  does  double  duly.  Skirts  that  go 

round  the  clock  ivith  only  a  change  of  blouse;  blouses  that 
go  day  or  night,  depending  only  upon  whether  you  wear  them 

''on  the  shoulders'"  or  "off."  Each  wardrobe  you  see  here 
is  composed  oj  only  five  pieces  .  .  .  going  /daces  you  wear 
three  and  carry  two — the  brightest,  lightest  way  to  travel. 


« 


Brillianl  red  wool  skirl,  Spanish  in  effect  with  the 
braid  trimming  and  wool  tassels.  Vogue  Design 
No.  8134,  24  to  30  waist.  The  off-shoulder  top, 
"Easy  to  Make'  \  ogue  Design  No.  8141,  12  to  20. 


Elegant  black  broadcloth  suit  with  a  trim  fitted  jacket  and  a  slim  straight  skirt. 
The  flattering  "away  from  the  neckline"  collar  has  a  top  collar  of  black  fur  .  .  . 
underneath  the  jacket  she  wears  a  turquoise  cashmere  sweater.  The  suit  is  Vogue  Dr- 
sign  No.  8127,  12  to  20.  The  black  fur  bag  (leather-trimmed)  matches  the  suit  collar. 


Other    Views    on    Page   82 

liu*     \opne    Patterns    dl    ill.- 

More  which  -<-ll-  them  in  your 

.  1 1  v  .Or  ..r.tcr  li\   mail,  em-los- 

in^    check    or    mone)    order,    ! 

from  \  ogue  Pattern  Service, 

Putnam      Ave,     Greenwich, 

inn.;    or    in    Canada    from 

'hi  Spadina   Ave.,  Toronto, 

mi.     Some     priceB    alightly 

i igher  in  Canada. (*Conn.rea* 

lents  j.l.-a-*-  add  -air-  tax.) 


Black  broadcloth  suit  skirt  combined  with  the 
black  jersey  top  (this  time  worn  on  the  shoulders) 
makes  an  effective  late-day  costume.  Make  a  cum- 
merbund or  bright  stole  of  a  gay,  colorful  fabric. 


% 


One  wardrobe  started  with  a  two-piece  broadcloth  •mil. 
other  with  a  coat-and-sldrt  combination  m  wit -in 

cotton  velvet,   the  othei  pieces  were  chosen  In  eambine 
ilh  the  hen  basic  pieces  in  coloi  and  design  and  to  <  xlend 

their  usefulness.  In  a  small  wardrobe  dan  I  underestimate 
the  importance  of  the  right  bell,  the  prettiest  scarf. 
the  newest  hag.  the  most  becomin 

\\\    \un  \  n'li  wn 


Your  slim  cotton-velvel  skirl  in  a  sportier  m 1 

with  gold  wool-and-rabbifs-hair  jerse\  cardigan, 
brass  buttons.  Eas\  to  Make"  Vogue  Design 
No.   8077,    12   In  42.   Matching   gloves  and   hat. 


D I    K  I    J  I  N  ^  K  \ 


Making  a  coal  isn't  a-  difficult  as  you  may  think.    I'hi-  collarless  design  with  an 
easv-to-fil   raglan   sleeve  requires   little   tailoring,   has  a   loveh    slim  straight   look. 
\  ogue  Design  No.  S- 1  150,  12  In  18.  Hie  slim  skirl  to  match.  "  Eas\  to  Make" 
Design  No.  8052,  22  to  32  waist.  Overblouse  Irimmed  with  ribbing,  No.  8121,  12  to  20. 


The  -ami1  -kirt  with  matching  top  looks  like  a  slim 
one-piece  dress.  \\  e  add  fur  banding  to  the  sleeves, 
a  satin  sash.  Blouse,  "Verj  Eas)  to  Make"  Vogue 
Design  No.  8100.  12  to  20.  Pretty  under  th 
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"Feminine  or  delightfally  tailored"  is  the  way  Mrs.  Anthony  A.  Bliss,  of  Locust 
Valley,  Long  Island,  likes  her  clothes — big  lull  skirts  to  wear  at  home,  a  suit 
pared  down  to  beautiful  simplicit)  for  any  time,  an)  place  Young,  blond  and 
ideally  slim,  Mrs.  Bliss  could  wear  anything  in  the  world  ol  fashion.  Instead 
she  narrows  fashion  to  her  needs,  mixes  it  firmly  with  her  own  ideas,  pre- 
fers clothes  ol   timeless  quality  that  go  happily  from  one  season  to  another. 

She  wears  tweed  skills  and  cashmeres  in  the  country  from  September  to  spring, 
considers  black  and  white  wonderful  and  uncomplicated  for  evening,  winter  or 
summer.  She  likes  uncluttered  clothes,  soft  colors,  especially  pale  pink — a 
pink  hat  with  a  gra)  jersey,  a  pink  sweater  with  an  evening  skirt,  pink  roses  on 
the  table,  pink  shutters  on  her  Colonial  brick  house.  Mrs.  Bliss  has  three 
children,  helps  her  husband  with  Bovs'  Club  of  New  York  activities,  studies 
ballet,  gardens,  "sculpts"  for  fun  and  relaxation.  Bv  Wk.hela  Cushman 

Fashl  in  Editor  of  the  Journal 


Mrs.  Bliss'  fall  and  w  inter  topcoat  is  a  fashion  in  tweed 
with  shawl  collar,  wrapped  silhouette,  by  Jane  Derby. 


The  suit  she  wore  to  London  and  Pans  in  the  summer, 
an  all-year  fashion  in  silk  ami  wool,  by  Hattie  Carnegie. 


Mrs.  I>lis>  likrs  lurquoise  cashmeres   lo   wear  with 
her  tweed  skirt.  Eileen  wears  her  corduroy  jumper. 


|<.MN     I    NGSTH   \l> 


\  Favorite  color  comhi nation  is  pink  and  coral  -  pink  sweater, 
cordurov  -kirt  which  she  made.  Eileen  -  dress  i-  snjoi  k>-'l  cotton. 


Vhite  silk-faille  dinner  dress  with  black 
elvet  by  Jane  Derby,  for  an)  season. 


She  wears  her  jersey  dress  b)  Jan.-  Derby, 
with  pink  jersey  turban,  mink  scarf. 


A  mink   coat   b)   Maximilian  over 
a   theater  dress,  or  daytime  wools. 


Sons  John  and  Tony  wear  shorts 
that  match  sister  Eileen's  kilt. 


The  stars  are  warning,  these  chilly  nights,  to  fill  the  bins  and 
look  to  the  woodshed.  The  moon  has  changed  into  a  sparkling 
cycle,  and  tall  is  right  around  the  town  ringing  doorbells  and 
rapping  on  knockers.  He  won't  go  away.  He's  here  to  stay  more 
than  a  night  and  longer  than  a  day.  So  make  up  your  minds  to 
welcome  him  and  make  him  feel  at  home. 

To  make  family  and  perhaps  a  guest  or  two  feel  welcome  and 
at  home,  I  suggest  a  warming  meal,  not  too  elaborate  and  time- 
eating,  but  straight  on  the  line,  a  dinner  to  sit  down  to  with  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction,  and  to  do  justice  to  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way.  So  to  the  serving  of  a  warming  chicken  soup,  followed  by: 

GLAZED  SMOKED-PORK  SLICES:  Slice  a  lean  2^-pound  boneless 
shoulder  butt  crosswise.  Have  the  slices  about  I"  thick,  and  arrange 
in  an  open  baking  pan  with  just  enough  boiling  water  to  cover.  Hake 
in  a  moderate  oven — 350°  F. — for  l1^  hours,  or  until  tender.  Drain. 
Save  the  liquid  to  make  a  split -pea  or  bean  soup  another  day.  (My 
middle  names  are  Save  It.)  Cook  together  until  thick  and  clear, 
stirring  constantly,  I  tablespoon  cornstarch  blended  with  34  cup 
brown  sugar,  x/±  teaspoon  cloves,  '4  teaspoon  cinnamon,  l1  2  table- 
spoons grated  orange  rind,  %  cup  continued  on  page  190 
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"Still  Life  With  Apples  and  Chestnuts,"  oil  on  canvas, 
25"  x  30",  painted  in  1859  by  John  F.  Francis  ( 1810-85). 
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1  Halloween  will  be  in  our  laps  before  you  can  say 
"Jack  Robinson."  One  of  the  basic  rules,  a  sort  of 
bending  to  protocol,  if  you  please,  is  ducking  for  apples. 
It  is  an  ordeal,  but  it  is  done. 

2  And  don't  forget  taffy  apples  for  the  Halloween  cele- 
brants. Wash  and  dry  the  apples,  remove  stems  and 
stick  the  pointed  end  of  a  lollipop  stick  into  the  stem 
end  of  each  apple. 

3  Part  II:  Combine  1  cup  sugar,  1  cup  light  corn  sirup, 
1 2  cup  water  and  a  few  drops  of  red  food  coloring  in  a 
saucepan.  Cook  over  medium  heat,  stirring  constantly, 
until  it  boils.  Then  cook,  without  stirring,  to  280°  F.  or 
until  a  little  separates  into  hard  but  not  brittle  threads 
when  tried  in  cold  water.  Remove  from  heat.  Add  a  few 
drops  cinnamon  or  peppermint  flavoring.  Dip  apples  in 
sirup,  twirling  to  cover  entire  surface.  Place  on  wire 
rack  to  cool. 

4  A  timely  idea  comes  to  mind  and  cucumbers  seem 
still  to  be  around.  Why  not,  for  a  wonderful  first  course 
for  luncheon,  perhaps,  make  up  a  platter  of  Crab  a  la 
Fitzgerald?  You  will  need  2  cups  cooked  or  canned  crab 
meat,  flaked.  Slice  several  peeled  cucumbers  2"  thick. 
Scoop  out  enough  of  the  centers  to  hold  a  tablespoon  or 
so  of  crab  meat.  Dress  with  French  dressing.  Serve  on 
lettuce,  having  everything  as  cold  as  twice-told  gossip. 

5  Lest  I  be  rebuked  for  extravagance,  throwing  out  all 
that  cucumber,  hearken  to  this.  Chop  the  cucumber 
centers,  up  to  now  neglected  and  forlorn.  Heat  1  can 
tomatoes  with  the  chopped  cucumber,  a  pinch  of  dried 
basil,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  1  tablespoon  butter 
or  margarine.  Go  ahead,  try  it.  You'll  be  surprised. 

ft  Would  one  paint  the  lily  or  gild  gold?  The  right  an- 
swer is  "No."  Would  you  put  an  alien  finishing  touch 
to  hot  gingerbread,  pumpkin,  mince  or  berry  pies?  The 
right  answer  is  "  Yes. "  So  that  permits  a  body  to  soften  a 
3-ounce  package  cream  cheese,  mix  it  with  1  tablespoon 
sugar  and  1  tablespoon  undiluted  frozen  orange-juice 
concentrate.  Chill  right  well.  And  there's  your  gilding. 

7  The  Chinese  don't  go  in  for  salads,  but  they  do  know 
their  chestnuts— water  chestnuts,  that  is.  Buy  them  in 
a  can.  Slice  a  few  into  your  green  salad  and  toss  with 
French  dressing. 

A  You'll  be  glad  you  did  when  the  rave  wave  starts 
coming  in.  Any  water  chestnuts  left?  Drain  and  wrap 
with  bacon— skewer  and  broil  until  bacon  is  crisp. 
When  you  need  a  new  appetizer,  this  is  it. 

8  Back  to  Halloween :  Don't  forget  that  doughnuts  and 
cider  are  required  eating  on  the  night  when  witches  ride 
their  broomsticks  and  spooks  haunt  the  countryside. 

10  Maybe  you  prefer  to  leave  the  doughnuts  and  cider 
to  the  young  and  serve  doughnuts  more  daintily  for  tea. 
If  so,  try  this  sometime:  Split  plain  doughnuts.  Spread 
generously  with  butter.  Sprinkle  with  cinnamon-and- 
sugar  mixture  (same  proportion  as  for  cinnamon  toast). 
Toast  in  a  hot  oven  or  under  the  broiler. 

11  As  soon  as  the  leaves  turn,  waffles  and  pancakes  be- 
come popular  breakfast  timber.  Try  adding  chopped 
cooked  ham  to  the  pancake  batter  and  chopped  pecans 
and  grated  orange  rind  to  the  waffle  batter.  Serve  the 


latter  with  warmed  honey,  spiked  with  almond.  I'm 
from  Vermont,  so  you  know  what  I  want  on  the  pan- 
cakes. 

12  Another  Sunday-morning  special.  Get  a  nice  slice  of 
ham  for  broiling.  When  you're  sure  everyone 'sup  and  on 
his  toes,  broil  it  on  one  side.  Turn.  Top  with  pineapple 
rings  and  finish  broiling.  Arrange  on  hot  platter.  Break 
eggs  right  in  the  bottom  of  the  broiling  pan  and  baste 
with  ham  and  pineapple  drippings.  Broil  under  low 
heat  just  until  eggs  are  set.  Quick  as  a  wink  they  are 
done,  so  keep  your  eye  on  them. 

13  You  may  not  believe  it,  but  a  lot  of  things  may 
happen  to  baked  beans,  that  old  New  England  stand-by 
of  Saturday  nights.  Cut  a  fine  apple  (Northern  Spy  is 
mine)  into  dice.  Add  to  1  can  baked  beans.  Add  4  link 
sausages,  broiled  crisp  and  sliced.  Sprinkle  lightly  with 
cinnamon.  Heat.  Really  heat  for  20  minutes  in  an  oven 
at  400°  F.  Yes,  ma'am,  baked  beans  are  something. 

11  "No  comment,"  as  the  well-trounced  candidate 
sayson  hiswayout.  "No  comment.  "So  here's  a  receipt. 
I  leave  the  rest  to  you.  Do  as  a  package  of  butterscotch 
pudding  advises,  using  '  ■>  cup  less  milk  than  it  calls  for. 
Cool,  add  1  cup  cold  cooked  rice  and  '  2  cup  heavy 
cream,  whipped  stiff.  Serve  in  sherbet  glasses.  Top  with 
whipped  cream.  Dust  cream  with  nutmeg.  Any  com- 
ment? 

l."»  Discovery  department :  Put  1  package  frozen  peas, 
still  frozen  as  solid  as  an  ice  cube,  in  a  1-quart  casserole. 
Season  with  } 2  teaspoon  salt,  M,  teaspoon  sugar,  a  dash 
of  pepper  and  2  tablespoons  butter.  Cover  tightly.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  about  1  hour. 

lft  Don't  peek.  The  moisture  from  the  peas  and  the 
butter  is  enough  to  cook  them.  And  are  they  good! 
Bake  them  right  along  with  the  meat  loaf  or  what  are 
you  having  for  supper? 

17  Company  drops  in  for  a  game  or  music  of  a  Sunday 
evening.  Supper  is  indicated.  Hard-cook  4  to  6  eggs. 
Make  1  pint  medium  but  truly  rich  cream  sauce.  Sea- 
son rather  highly  (or  to  taste)  and  have  it  very  hot. 
Add  the  eggs,  sliced,  with  about  l/±  pound  sauteed 
mushrooms  if  you  have  them.  Or  use  a  can  or  so  of 
the  button  size,  drained.  Serve  on  hot  cooked  rice. 

18  Or  add  )  2  cup  grated  cheese  to  the  above  sauce. 
Combine  with  4  ounces  macaroni,  cooked  and  drained. 
Bake  in  a  casserole  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  until 
patched  with  brown.  Serve  with  frizzled  ham. 

18  Chill  a  can  of  tomato  aspic.  Turn  out  and  dice.  Ar- 
range on  salad  greens  with  slices  of  avocado.  Serve 
with  a  Roquefort  sour-cream  dressing. 

20  Remember  how  good  the  hamburgers  tasted  last 
summer  when  you  cooked  them  over  the  charcoal  fire  ? 
Add  a  little  hickory-smoked  salt  to  ground  beef  before 
shaping  into  patties.  Your  memory  will  be  refreshed. 

21  Coral  and  Jade  I  call  this  one— a  nifty  number  for 
the  hors-d'oeuvre  tray.  Spoon  a  little— a  little,  I  say- 
Thousand  Island  or  Russian  dressing  on  each  of  a 
goodly  number  of  cooked,  cleaned  shrimp.  Wrap  each 
shrimp  in  a  small  piece  of  lettuce  or  romaine  and  spear 
with  a  toothpick.  Salads  in  miniature,  I  call  them. 


22  Tartar  sauce  is  fine  with  fried  fish— always  was  and 
always  will  be— but  now  and  then  you  need  a  change. 
Give  this  sauce  a  fling— it's  a  dilly!  Chop  1  medium 
mild  onion,  2  dill  pickles  and  1  peeled  and  cored  apple . 
very  fine.  Add  some  salad  dressing  and  1  spoonful  sour 
cream.  Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  lemon  juice  to 
taste  and  you've  got  a  sauce  that  is  as  fine  with  cold 
ham  as  it  is  with  the  Friday  fish  platter. 

23  From  no  less  a  place  than  Switzerland  comes  about 
the  neatest  idea  of  the  month,  and  it's  called  "Swiss 
Cheese  Bake."  Grease  a  casserole.  In  it  put  alternate 
layers  of  white  bread,  crusts  off,  and  sliced  Swiss  cheese. 

21  Verse  2:  Beat  3  eggs  with  2  cups  rich  milk.  Season 
well  with  salt,  pepper,  a  dash  of  cayenne.  Pour  over  the 
bread  and  cheese.  Set  the  casserole  in  hot  water.  Bake 
at  375°  F.  about  50  minutes.  Serve  with  currant  jelly 
and  a  tossed  salad. 

25  New  note :  Next  time  you  are  making  a  cake  from 
a  packaged  white-cake  mix,  add  1  tablespoon  instant 
coffee  to  the  liquid  called  for.  Bake  as  usual.  Cool. 
Dust  with  powdered  sugar.  But  delicious! 

2ft  "Wild  geese  are  sailing  high"— or  maybe  your 
hunter  has  brought  you  a  brace  of  ducks  or  pheasants. 
Do  well  by  them  as  you  always  do,  and  for  a  very  spe- 
cial dinner  serve  with  wild  rice  and  a  divine  dish  made 
this  way: 

27  Split  and  cook  1  celery  heart  per  person  in  canned 
consomme.  Drain.  Lay  in  shallow  baking  dish.  Cover 
with  sauteed  sliced  mushrooms  and  cover  with  a  thin 
layer  of  well-seasoned  cream  sauce,  flavored  with  a 
little  sherry,  if  you  like.  Top  with  a  light  sprinkling  of 
grated  cheese  and  bake  or  broil  until  bubbly. 

211  And  for  a  right  smart  jelly  to  serve  with  a  duck 
dinner,  turkey,  or  chicken,  too,  how  about  cranberry- 
and-orange-juice  jelly?  Measure  4  cups  sugar  and 
set  aside.  Measure  2  cups  (1  pint)  bottled  cranberry 
juice  and  l1^  cups  reconstituted  quick-frozen  concen- 
trated orange  juice  (6-ounce  can)  into  a  large  sauce- 
pan. Add  1  box  powdered  fruit  pectin.  Mix  well. 

28  Second  stanza :  Place  over  high  heat  and  stir  until 
mixture  comes  to  a  hard  boil.  At  once  stir  in  sugar. 
Bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  1  minute,  stir- 
ring constantly.  Remove  from  heat,  skim  off  foam  with 
metal  spoon.  Pour  quickly  into  glasses.  Cover  at  once 
with  a  Ya"  layer  of  hot  paraffin.  Makes  about  7  medium 
glasses. 

38  Cheese-stuffed  baked  potatoes  are  on  the  favorite 
list  in  many  family  circles.  Try  sprinkling  a  few  slivered 
toasted  almonds  over  the  top  before  browning  in  a  hot 
oven  and  see  if  you  don't  win  a  prize  for  Best  Cook. 

31  While  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin,  get  in  the  Octo- 
ber spirit  and  buy  one.  If  you  feel  you're  too  big  for 
jack-o'-lanterns  and  such  monkey  business,  hollow  one 
out,  a  nice  well-shaped  one.  Fill  it  with  fruit  and  arrange 
it  on  a  bed  of  autumn  leaves.  There  you  have  a  very 
handsome  centerpiece  for  your  next  dinner  party. 

#/*/  Ann  llatehvtiler 
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Hood  cooks  kvep  a  full  soup  tthvlf 
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What  has  TYRANNOSAURUS   REX 
got  to  do  with 


It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that 
doctors  ...  in  their  search  for  more  knowl- 
edge about  arthritis  . . .  have  made  intensive 
studies  of  the  bones  and  joints  of  pre- 
historic dinosaurs.  They  have  found  that 
dinosaurs,  like  Tyrannosaurus  rex,  had 
arthritic  joints. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies,  medical 
science  has  learned  much  about  the  origin 
and  history  of  arthritis,  the  joints  that  are 
most  often  affected  by  it,  and  how  the 
disease  damages  them. 

Arthritis  has  long  been  a  leading  cause 
of  disability.  Today  there  are  about  10 
million  Americans  who  have  the  disease  in 
one  of  its  many  forms,  the  two  most  com- 
mon of  which  are  osteoarthritis  and  rheu- 
matoid arthritis. 

Of  the  two,  osteoarthritis  occurs  most 
often.  In  fact,  almost  everyone  who  is  be- 
yond middle  age  has  a  touch  of  it,  prob- 
ably as  a  result  of  normal  wear  and  tear 
on  the  joints. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  is  the  most  severe 
form  of  the  disease  as  it  affects  not  only 
the  joints,  but  the  entire  body.  It  usually 
begins  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50. 

Not  too  long  ago,  arthritis  ...  or  "rheu- 
matism" as  it  was  then  generally  called  .  .  . 
often  meant  a  life  of  misery  or  some  degree 
of  crippling. 

Today,  the  outlook  is  far  brighter  for 
many  arthritics.  Under  modern  treatment, 
carefully  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  iudi- 
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vidua!  patient,   doctors  can  do   much  to 
relieve  or  prevent  pain  and  to  lessen  or 

prevent  disability. 

Treatment,  however,  must  be  started 
early  for  best  results.  Otherwise,  lasting 
damage  may  be  done  to  one  or  more  joints. 

Arthritis  seldom,  if  ever,  strikes  sud- 
denly and  dramatically.  Any  person  who 
complains  of  a  generally  "run  down"  con- 
dition, and  who  has  slight  but  recurring 
attacks  of  pain,  discomfort  or  swelling  in 
or  about  the  joints,  should  be  promptly 
and  thoroughly  examined  by  his  doctor  . . . 
before  his  trouble  becomes  disabling. 

Authorities  emphasize  that  chronic  ar- 
thritis is  rarely,  if  ever,  controlled  by  any 
single  measure.  They  also  say  that  the  so- 
called  "sure  cures"  for  arthritis  generally 
do  little  more  than  provide  temporary 
relief.  Before  using  any  medicine  for  the 
treatment  of  arthritis,  it  is  wise  to  have  the 
doctor's  advice. 

What  can  medical  science  do  to  control 
arthritis?  What  are  the  chances  for  recov- 
ery? What  can  be  done  to  help  prevent 
arthritis?  What  are  some  of  the  new 
methods  of  treatment? 

These  and  many  other  questions  are 
discussed  in  Metropolitan's  booklet  en- 
titled, "Arthritis."  Use  the  handy  coupon 
for  your  free  copy  which  will  be  mailed 
upon  request. 


Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  U)  Company 


Please  mail  me  a  free  copy 
of   your  booklet,  1053J, 
"Arthritis." 
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by  the  two  years  passed  since  he  left  Hoel's 
house,  to  command  himself.  He  said,  "My 
lord,  I  was  delayed  on  my  journey  into 
Ireland." 

"  I  heard  of  the  piracy  when  your  ship  re- 
turned," Mark  said,  "and  we  have  sent 
crews  to  look  for  the  men  who  attacked  you. 
I  thank  God  you  are  safe,  Tristram." 

"I  have,"  Tristram  said,  swallowing  the 
thickness  in  his  throat,  "I  have  brought  the 
Princess  Isoud  into  Cornwall,  my  lord." 

"Your  runner  told  me.  I  could  wish  we 
had  had  more  time  to  prepare  for  her." 

"Will  vou  receive  the  princess  now,  my 
lord?" 

"I  shall  wait  on  her  wish." 

"She  is  in  the  church,"  Tristram -said. 
"She  expects  you." 

"Lead  the  way,  Tristram." 

"Her  woman,  the  lady  Bragwain,  is  with 
her.  They  desired  to  give  thanks  for  a  safe 
voyage.  It  would  be  fitting  for  you  to  go 
alone  and  welcome  her  to  Cornwall." 

"As  you  think  best."  Mark  uttered  his 
light,  self-conscious  laugh.  "I  owe  you  my 
thanks.  Tristram.  When  the  time  comes,  you 
must  tell  me  what  reward  you  will  take  for 
the  danger  you've  suffered  on  this  mission." 

"When  the  time  comes.  My  lord." 

"Yes?" 

"Where  is  Andret?" 

"Oh,  he  is  with  the  knights  searching  for 
you.  He  was  concerned  for  your  life,  Tris- 
tram. We  feared  you  were  drowned." 

Tristram  could  not  resist  a  thrust  at  the 
seneschal.  "Is  Andret  swimming  in  the 
waters  of  Wales  looking  for  me?" 

The  king  took  it  as  a  joke  and  laughed  and 
swore  he  would  tell  Andret  what  Tristram  had 
said,  fie  went  off  still 
chuckling  and  grimacing. 
and  Tristram  wondered 
whether  he  had  not  been 
more  moved  by  a  foolish 
jest  than  by  the  fact  that 
the  loveliest  woman  in  the 
world  waited  for  him. 

He  had  no  desire  to  see 
Isoud's    return    from    the 
church.    He    ordered    his 
horse    saddled,    and    rode   south    until    he 
reached  the  yellow  sand  beach  from  which 
he  had  sailed  to  fight  The  Marhaus.  There 
he  bathed  in  the  sea,  and  afterward  lay  under 
the  shadow  of  a  rock  and  thought  of  what 
his  life  must  be. 

He  must  learn  to  foresee  danger  to  himself 
and  Isoud  almost  before  danger  became  a 
reality.  And  that  meant  he  must  remember 
Andret,  for  Andret,  having  conspired  once, 
would  conspire  again.  Tristram  knew  he  was 
vulnerable  as  he  had  not  been  before  Isoud's 
coming. 

Yet  under  this  cool  assessment  lay  some- 
thing headlong  which  did  not  w-ish  to  be 
ruled  by  wisdom.  Whatever  was  necessary  to 
shield  Isoud,  more  urgent  than  anything  was 
their  need  to  meet,  to  restore  their  love 
against  the  separation  and  the  rebellion  and 
the  pain  Isoud's  marriage  must  bring.  Tris- 
tram dug  his  hands  into  the  sand  as  he 
realized  how  their  high  faith  would  become 
a  thing  of  snatched  moments,  of  hideous 
deceits  and  concealments,  of  long  schemings 
and  frustrations.  No!  They  must  meet,  but 
truthfully,  even  if  their  truth  was  only  a 
secret  between  them.  He  would  find  a  place 
of  meeting,  and  a  means  which  would  not 
smirch  and  belittle  them.  He  wondered 
whether  he  would  build  them  a  pavilion  in 
the  woods  so  well  hidden  the  king's  foresters 
could  not  find  it.  He  could  not,  he  knew  it 
well  enough.  Make  a  friend  who  would  pro- 
tect them  in  his  hall?  That  was  impossible  in 
a  court  pulling  this  way  and  that  for  gain. 
Bribe  a  farmer  or  herdsman?  No,  for  even  if 
he  could  find  a  man  brave  enough  to  risk 
treachery  against  the  king,  Isoud  would  be 
open  to  the  gossip  of  the  cottage  women.  No 
plan  was  large  enough  for  another  person. 
Tristram  rose  and  mounted  his  horse.  As 
he  approached  Tintagel  he  could  not  prevent 
his  thoughts  from  returning  to  Isoud's  en- 
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counter  with  King  Mark.  She  would  be 
grave,  courteous,  her  strength  of  soul  beyond 
any  show  of  dislike  or  surprise.  But  her  heart 
would  clench  itself  within  her  breast  and 
draw  from  her  face  the  warm  tints  of  rose 
and  scarlet.  Oh,  he  knew!  She  would  walk 
beside  the  king  lightly,  so  straight  and 
slender  that  no  one  who  saw  her  would  guess 
the  leaden  grief  she  carried.  She  was  the 
queen  of  all  queens,  Isoud  of  Ireland,  the 
nobler,  the  more  royal  the  more  she  was  be- 
leaguered. But  Mark  would  not  understand 
this.  His  hungry  stare  would  see  only  that 
she  was  a  woman,  a  young  one,  well  made, 

promising 

Tristram  struck  his  horse  and  felt  it  leap 
forward.  /  cannot  endure  what  I  must  endure, 
he  thought.  /  will  not  stay  in  Cornwall  and 
see  Isoud  married  to  King  Mark.  He  would 
ride  to  Camelot  and  tell  Dinadan  the  out- 
come of  his  journey  into  Ireland.  They  would 
delay  their  return  to  Tintagel  until  the  days 
of  preparation  were  over,  and  the  marriage 
and  the  month  of  feasting  and  games. 

Yet  he  must  be  sure  Isoud  wished  it,  for 
his  only  reason  for  life  was  to  serve  her.  If 
she  was  frightened  and  lonely,  if  she  asked 
him  to  stay,  he  would  stay. 

He  did  not  turn  into  the  road  that  led 
to  Tintagel  Head.  He  had  a  purpose  in  mind 
which  led  him  on  through  the  forest  along 
the  cliff  which  thinned  out  in  a  strip  of  wind- 
worried  gorse  and  fern. 

Presently   the  cliff  curved   in   and   lost 
height.   Tristram   watched   for   landmarks, 
making  sure  he  knew  the  point  at  which  he 
wished  to  turn  away  from  the  sea.  He  brought 
the  horse  down  a  slope  so  steep  he  dismounted 
and  walked  beside  it.  They 
were  descending  into  a  glen 
through  which   a   stream 
was  flowing.  The  cool 
freshness  here  seemed  un- 
influenced by  sea  mist  and 
salt  air,  having  the  mossy 
smell  of  sweet  water. 

Tristram  followed  the 
stream,  riding  sometimes, 
sometimes  walking.  After 
a  while  the  ravineopened  and  became  flatter, 
and  the  brook  broadened,  though  it  still  ran 
swiftly.  Tristram  could  hear  the  sound  of  a 
waterfall. 

He  had  come  out  just  where  he  wished  to 
be.  He  tied  his  horse  and  scrambled  down 
the  precipice  over  which  the  stream  fell.  Yes, 
he  remembered.  He  had  found  this  waterfall 
one  day  when  he  had  outrun  the  members  of 
the  king's  hunt,  and  now  he  was  glad  his  de- 
light in  its  great,  pouring  slide,  all  mottled 
with  sun,  had  prompted  him  to  keep  it  a 
secret.  But  today  he  had  no  mind  to  think 
of  its  beauty.  He  was  forcing  his  way  through 
the  undergrowth  right  into  the  edge  of  the 
down-slipping  water.  It  was  as  he  thought. 
Behind  the  fall  a  narrow  path  could  be  fol- 
lowed. And  the  path  led  into  a  cave. 

He  stepped  within.  A  pale,  watery  glow  lit 
the  interior  so  that  he  could  see  it  was 
clothed  in  moss,  even  a  few  yellowish  ferns. 
Light  entered  not  alone  through  the  water- 
fall, but  from  a  narrow  hole  near  its  top.  He 
thrust  his  head  and  shoulders  into  the  hole 
and  saw  it  was  a  sort  of  natural  tunnel  open- 
ing into  the  underbrush  of  fern  and  bracken. 
He  turned  back  to  the  cave,  edged  along  the 
path,  and  emerged  into  the  forest.  He  had 
found  a  little,  perfect  room,  its  air  sweet,  its 
floor  a  velvet  of  moss.  And  it  was  hidden  as 
though-  by  the  merciful  hand  of  God  Himself. 
Isoud  could  come  here  and  be  safe,  attended 
by  the  forest's  friendliness,  the  tall,  screen- 
ing trees,  the  clean  ferns  and  kind  moss.  Birds 
would  make  her  music,  and  her  jewels  would 
be  the  small  flowers  of  pink  and  blue,  and 
the  splendid  butterflies. 

He  stood  by  the  waterfall  a  moment 
dreaming  of  her,  the  queen  of  this  new  king- 
dom. For  his  love  and  Isoud's  he  desired  what 
was  fair,  what  was  spotless.  And  in  the  cave 
behind  the  waterfall  he  had  found  it. 
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When  Tristram  returned  to  Tintagel  he 
learned  from  Gouvernail  that  the  king  had 
sent  for  him. 

"Why?"  he  asked  his  squire. 

"I  don't  know,"  Gouvernail  said.  "He 
doesn't  take  me  into  his  confidence,  Tris- 
tram. But  I  think  it  has  to  do  with  his  plans 
for  the  marriage." 

"Let  him  make  the  plans,"  Tristram  said. 

"Do  you  mean  to  quarrel  with  him?" 
.  "No,"  Tristram  said,  too  weary  to  object 
to  Gouvernail's  good  sense.  "  I  don't  mean  to 
quarrel  with  him."  After  a  pause  he  added, 
"Where  is  the  princess?" 

"In  the  women's  quarters." 

"I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me, 
Gouvernail.  Speak  with  Bragwain,  and  learn 
whether  Isoud  wishes  me  to  stay  in  Tintagel 
for — while— when  — 

"For  the  marriage?" 

"Yes." 

The  squire  nodded  without  words.  "The 
king  expects  you.  Tristram." 

He  found  the  king  in  the  small  counsel 
chamber.  The  dusk  was  heavy  here,  and  the 
oil-dish  lamp  was  lit.  Mark  had  adorned  him- 
self beyond  his  usual  habit,  wearing  mil 
bracelets  as  well  as 
his  Roman  medal- 
lion and  ringsof  gold 
in  his  ears.  Besides, 
he  had  nibbed  some 
unguent  into  his 
skin,  something 
smelling  of  musk  or 
sweet  herbs. 

"  Where  have  you 
been,  Tristram?  "he 
said.  "  1  've  been 
waiting  for  an  hour 
or  more  to  speak 
with  you." 

"  I  went  down  to 
bathe  in   the  sea." 

Even  in  the  wick 
light  Tristram  could 
see  that  Ins  uncle 
was  excited.  His 
eyes  were  gleaming, 
and  hoi  color  lay 
along  his  cheek- 
bones. "  Well,  never 
mind,"  he  said, 
"now  you  are  here. 
I  have  been  think- 
ing about  my  mar- 
riage, nephew.  And 
it  seems  to  me  best 
to  go  ahead  with  it  in  the  morning  at  Mass." 

"In  the  morning!" 

"Why  not?  It  isn't  fitting,  to  ask  the 
princess  to  remain  long  in  the  castle  un- 
married. This  is  her  home,  and  she  should 
assume  her  state  at  once." 

"But,"  Tristram  said,  his  heart  beating 
like  a  sledge  in  his  head,  "you  can't  assemble 
your  barons.  You  have  had  no  time  to  send 
word  to  King  Arthur  or  King  Meliodas." 

"We  shall  have  feast  days  enough  for 
everybody,"  Mark  said.  "And  games.  We 
won't  do  without  ceremony,  but  it  can  come 
as  lawfully  and  properly  after  the  marriage 
as  before.  I  am  determined,  Tristram." 

Havk  you  informed  the  princess?" 

"Yes,  she  is  willing." 

"Are  you  sure?"  Tristram  said  stupidly. 

"What  do  you  mean?  I  asked  her  and  she 
said  she  was  willing."  Mark  drew  breath. 
"Do  you  question  me,  Tristram?" 

"No,  my  lord.  But  the  princess  has  had  a 
journey,  and  is  only  a  few  days  from  her 
home.  And  she  is  a  stranger  in  Cornwall." 

"All  the  more  reason."  Mark  said.  "After 
she  is  married  she  will  be  its  queen." 

"  W  hat  do  you  desire  of  me  ? ' '  Tristram  said. 

"To  tell  you,"  the  king  answered,  "and  to 
secure  your  presence  at  Mass." 

"I  shall  be  present." 

Yet  Mark  wished  more.  He  was  burning 
with  a  need  to  talk  of  Isoud,  to  boast  of  her 
beauty  and  the  fact  that  she  was  to  be  his. 
He  spoke  of  Isoud's  youth  and  royal  bearing, 
of  her  voice,  and  her  manners,  and  her 
modesty.  He  recalled  the  years  through 
which  he  had  avoided  marriage  so  as  to  be 
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free  of  its  claims.  "And  doesn't  the  lady 
Isoud  prove  I  was  right? "  he  said,  laughing. 
"What  if  I  had  been  urged  into  marrying 
some  dark-faced  Cornish  woman  who  walked 
like  a  plow  horse ! " 

Tristram  racked  his  stumbling  brain  for 
words.  "The  princess  brings  Cornwall  much 
honor,  my  lord." 

"I  am  satisfied  with  her  and  with  you, 
too,  Tristram.  Now  we  must  go  to  meat,  but 
first  wish  me  well." 

"I  wish  every  happiness  for  Cornwall." 

"Cornwall,"  Mark  said,  "and  me  too. 
Wish  me  well,  Tristram." 

It  was  a  small  point,  a  form,  but  Tristram 
had  to  cudgel  his  willingness.  "I  wish  you 
well,  uncle." 

"Tomorrow  this  time,"  the  king  cried, 
gaily  seizing  Tristram's  arm  and  leading 
him  from  the  chamber,  "  I  shall  have  a  wife." 
Isoud  did  not  appear  in  the  hall,  a  fact 
Mark  explained  away  as  the  natural  result 
of  her  discretion  and  good  breeding.  He  was 
merry,  and  drank  late,  and  demanded  music 
of  Tristram,  harping  and  singing.  The  house- 
hold barons  took  their  mood  from  him,  and 
when  they  arose  finally,  many  men  were 
drunk.  Mark  himself  was  drunk,  or  as  drunk 
as  he  ever  became. 
He  was  by  tempera- 
ment moderate,  dis- 
liking the  sensation 
that  something 
larger  than  himself, 
if  it  were  only  the 
influence  of  ale,  had 
invaded  his  un- 
roomy  soul. 

Tristram  beck- 
oned to  Gouvernail 
and  moved  toward 
the  door. 

"Where  are  you 
going?"  Mark 
asked. 

"To  the  church." 
"To  the  church! 
Who  but  Tristram 
would  think  of  go- 
ing to  the  church  to 
say  his  matins  at 
midnight!"  Mark 
flung  an  arm  around 
him.  "You'll  have 
to  say  prayers 
enough  for  us  all. 
For  me  too." 

Tristram  shook 
himself  free  of 
Mark's  clutch  and  began  to  walk  away,  but 
the  king  ran  after  him.  "You  shall  be  Prince 
of  Cornwall,  Tristram.  I  say  it  before  therr 
all.  You  have  done  more  for  me  than  an\ 
man." 

Motioning  Gouvernail  to  follow,  Tristran 
escaped  into  the  warm  night.  He  did  not  takt 
the  direction  to  the  church,  but  found  the 
cliff  path  and  followed  it  a  little  distance. 

"Where  are  you  bound  for?"  Gouvernail 
asked  him. 

"  Nowhere— just  walking.  I  only  wanted  to 
escape  from  the  king.  Have  you  had  a  chance 
to  speak  with  Bragwain?" 

"Yes,  I  gave  her  your  message.  And  she 
said  the  princess  asks  you  to  be  present  in 
the  morning." 

"Why  did  she  consent  to  be  hurried  so?" 
"  I  didn't  inquire.  But  why  not,  Tristram? 
It  seems  to  me  the  best  way.  Perhaps  she 
thinks  so  too." 

"Gouvernail,  I  must  see  her!" 

"  It  is  too  dangerous.  If  you  are  caught " 

"I  won't  be  caught.  I'll  speak  with  her  at 
the  window.  You  must  stand  watch  for  me." 
"Bragwain  will  raise  an  outcry." 
"Bragwain  can't  raise  an  outcry.  She  is  too 
afraid  of  being  punished  herself." 

"At  least  let  us  go  back  to  the  church.  We 
may  have  been  followed,  and  if  we  were  we 
must  find  out." 

They  returned  through  the  black,  wind- 
less air,  and  reached  the  church.  Gouvernail 
entered  and  satisfied  hi 
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Here's  a  hand>    Minute  Rice  trick— turning  leftovers  and  canned 

example,  tr\  this.  Prepare 
package.  Mix  1  can  cream  of 
heat.  Add  lcupsli\- 
umento.  dash  of  pepper. 
Heat.  Mix  with  >  ivered  blanched  almonds. 

Turn  jnt0  kle  with  buttered  crumbs.  Broil 

2  to  3  minutes,  or  until  lightlv  browned— and  delight  4  or  5! 
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wall,  around  the  end,  until  they  found  the 
window  they  were  seeking. 

The  opening  in  the  wall  was  recessed  so 
that  it  was  wider  outside  than  within.  Tris- 
tram pulled  himself  up  and  crouched  in  the 
embrasure  and  peered  into  the  room.  "Brag- 
wain!"  he  whispered. 

He  heard  a  squeak  of  alarm.  "Who's 
there!" 

"Tristram!  Come  to  the  window." 

There  was  whispering,  then  silence,  then 
a  rustle  of  steps  moving  lightly  across  the 
floor  reeds.  His  face  was  taken  between  two 


warm  hands.  "I  have  been  praying  you 
would  come,"  Isoud  told  him. 

They  kissed,  straining  toward  each  other 
through  the  narrow  aperture.  It  was  too 
small  to  admit  him,  even  to  allow  Isoud  to 
slip  out.  They  had  to  be  content  with  eager 
assurances,  new  vows  hastily  sworn.  Did  he 
love  her?  Oh,  more  than  life!  And  she?  Un- 
til she  died.  They  would  belong  to  each 
other  as  long  as  the  world  lasted. 

"The  king  told  me  you  have  agreed  to  be 
married  in  the  morning.  Isoud." 

"It  must  be  tomorrow,  or  some  other 
morning.  Tristram.  When  it  happens  doesn't 
make  any  difference." 


"  Bragwain  says  you  want  me  to  come  to 
Mass." 

"If  you  come  I  shall  feel  less  alone." 

"Then  I'll  come  for  your  sake.  But  after- 
wards   " 

"I  know,"  she  said,  "afterwards  we  must 
not  look  at  each  other  and  think  what  has 
happened.  You  must  ride  to  Camelot." 

Here,  when  she  was  so  close,  when  he 
could  touch  her  soft  cheek  and  her  soft 
mouth,  his  desire  to  go  away  suddenly  died. 
"If  I  ride  into  Camelot  we'll  be  separated  a 
long  time." 

"Not  long— hardly  a  month." 

"That  is  forever.   It  will  seem  a  year." 


everything  washable 
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makers  of  ivashers,  dryers,  ironers,  ranges,  freezers. 
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"Yes,  and  I  shall  miss  you  as  though  it 
were  a  year.  But  it  is  better  if  you  go.  Only, 
when  you  come  back,  you  must  never  leave 
me  again." 

"Why  must  I  go  at  all?" 

"Because,"  she  said,  "we  shall  need  a 
month  to  teach  ourselves  how  difficult  and 
how  beautiful  our  lives  will  be." 

"Will  you  think  of  me?" 

"Every  minute,  my  dear  lord.  Now  kiss 
me  good  night." 

"  Isoud !  Promise  me  you  won't  love  him." 

"I  shall  never  love  any  man  but  you, 
Tristram.  Don't  think  of  anything  except 
that  I  am  yours." 

They  went  on  saying  good-by  until  they 
were  trembling,  until  they  felt  they  could 
pass  through  the  stone  of  Tintagel  castle 
and  meet  and  cling  inseparable.  But  they 
parted  at  last,  and  when  they  had  gone  to 
their  beds  they  slept,  because  they  were 
young  and  had  endured  much,  and  because 
promises,  even  impossible  promises,  com- 
forted them. 

In  the  morning  Tristram  stood  by  the 
church  with  the  household  barons.  The  news 
had  flown  through  the  countryside  that  the 
king  was  taking  a  wife,  and  every  soul  who 
could  reach  the  hall  had  come  to  see  what 
was  to  be  seen  and  to  share  in  the  royal  gifts. 
Beggars,  peddlers,  farmers,  holy  men,  sailors, 
herdsmen,  king's  foresters,  fowlers  and 
huntsmen,  village  women  and  children,  all 
thronged  the  greens. 

The  priest  of  Tintagel  led  the  king  from 
the  hall,  and  took  him  into  the  church. 
He  returned,  and  met  Isoud,  and  accom- 
panied her  from  the  castle.  The  crowd  mur- 
mured as  they  saw  her,  for  though  they 
had  expected  much,  they  expected  less  than 
they  saw.  She  wore  a  robe  of  fine  white  wool, 
full,  gathered  around  her  narrow  waist  with 
a  girdle  of  gold.  This  white  gown,  simple  as 
only  the  genius  of  Ireland  could  make  simple 
things,  freed  her  beauty  of  all  distraction, 
and  let  it  shine,  so  warm,  so  tender,  so  young 
that  the  people  staring  at  her  felt  their  hearts 
cleansed  for  a  moment  of  every  dark  greed, 
of  misery  and  sorrow  and  disappointment. 

She  entered  the  church,  and  when  she 
had  made  her  confession,  and  Mark  his,  the 
king's  barons  followed  and  saw  them  mar- 
ried. Isoud  did  not  look  at  Tristram,  01 
speak  with  him,  but  he  knew  she  was  aware 
of  him  and  that  he  had  served  her. 

Now  that  the  thing  had  happened  he 
would  have  died  to  prevent,  his  wiil  loosened, 
his  purpose,  too,  even  his  life,  as  though  the 
substance  which  was  Tristram  had  been  un- 
tied in  a  hundred  places,  and  had  grown  all 
slack  and  slipping  and  heavy  and  shapeless. 
He  stood  at  the  church  door  trembling  with 
the  dull  sickness  of  defeat. 

He  asked  leave  of  his  uncle  to  depart  and 
ride  into  Camelot  to  seek  Dinadan. 

"We  need  you  for  the  feast  and  games, 
Tristram,"  Mark  said.  "Delay  awhile." 

"  I  cannot  delay,  my  lord.  I  gave  my  word 
to  Dinadan  to  return  as  soon  as  I  could." 

"The  princess  -the  queen,  I  should  say  — 
will  feel  you  do  her  a  discourtesy." 

"He  does  me  a  courtesy  to  keep  a  promise 
given,"  Isoud  said.  "And  I  am  glad  I  have  a 
knight  so  true  and  faithful."  She  offered  him 
a  grave  smile.  "Co  to  Camelot,  my  lord. 
And  when  you  return  you  will  be  welcome." 

IVIy  lady,"  he  said,  "I  shall  ask  God  to 
let  me  deserve  you." 

And  so  they  parted,  happy  for  a  moment 
because,  under  the  king's  very  eyes,  they 
had  renewed  their  pledge  each  to  the  other. 

Tristram  rode  alone,  for  he  wished  Gouver- 
nail  to  remain  near  Isoud,  to  watch  and  pro- 
tect her.  As  he  left  the  high  coastal  forests 
behind  him,  as  he  kept  along  steadily  over 
bleak  moors  where  the  wind  beat  upon  him 
and  whistled  and  wailed  through  the 
bracken,  he  seemed  for  a  while  to  be  free  of 
himself,  as  void  and  desolate  as  the  land. 
This  was  peace  of  a  sort.  And  as  he  jogged 
forward  by  day,  and  stopped  at  night  with  a 
hermit  or  a  friendly  freeholder,  his  exhausted 
will  was  mending,  and  his  spirit  was  refreshed 
enough  to  avoid  the  sorest  thoughts  Isoud's 
marriage  might  have  inspired. 

On  the  third  day  he  rode  into  the  country 
near  Camelot.  He  was  walking  his  horse, 
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mi'  in)  sounds  which  could  mean  othci 

urn'    Hi  .11 

heard  something     i     roan  01   .1  cry, 
i])-,  the  '  omplainl  ol  an  animal 
11. in    1  ii  reined  in  Ins  horse,  bending  his 
to  locate  H    Ii"   .iiuiid  was  human,  and 
a  uttered  in  distress  oi  pain.    1 1 
(I  Ins  horse  and  rod  ird  il 

reached  a  1 l<  ai  ing,  and  saw  a  spi  in.- 

.  and  a  black  horse,  and  a  man  ! 
round,  Ins  shield  and  sword  and  helm 
e  him,  lie  lay  on  Ins  face,  and  from  lime 
ne  he  clenched  his  1 1st s  and  heal  I  he 
lie  was  ci  \  mi:  unintelligible  words 
I'ristrain  did  not  think  what  he  v 
oi  he  recognized  the  black  war  horse 
he  man.  too,  and  with  recognition  all  his 
tided  life  poured  into  his  heart  liki 

in  weeping  knight  was  Palamidei 
isirani  dismounted  and  drew  Ins  sword 
■  approached  the  Saracen  he  stared  al 
land,   and   saw   a   great,    brown,    hall- 
(I  wound. 

alamides,"  he  said. 

i-  Saracen  rolled  over  and  sat   up.   Hi 
were  red-rimmed,  but  the  passion  had 
out  ol  them.  Dully  he  gazed  al    1 1  is 

"Who  aie  you 
'ou  have  reason  to  remember  me.  my 

1  am  Tristram  ol  Lyonnesse,  son  ol 
Meliodas." 

remember  son.  Tristram.  Hut  1  am  un- 
ci." 

Inarmed,  and  crying  like  a  cow." 
\'\\y  do  yon  draw  youi  sword  against  an 
ned  knight  ? " 

ECAUSE  1  feel  friendlier  to  you  with  a 
i  in  my  hand."  Tristram  said,  and 
led  with  the  excitement  gathei  ing  in  ;ide 
"Arm  yourself  and  light.  Or  yield  to  me 
Choose." 

)o  whatever  you  will."  Palamides  said. 
Iropped  his  head  into  his  hands   "Otter 
kindness  and  kill  me." 
istram  stood  watching  him,  uncertain, 
ould  be  a   proud    thing   to   rule   into 
dot     with     this    unruly     heathen    his 
ner.  But  he  could  not  make  a  conquest 
nan  who  refused  to  defend  himself.  IV 
,  though  he  never  expected  to  pity  l'ala- 
s,  he  pitied  him  now.  "  1  shall  help  you 
u  need  help."  Tristram  said. 
need  nothing  from  you.   1  have  come 
to  die,"  the  Saracen  said. 
t  is  easier  to  speak  of  dying  than  to  do 
inch  at  a  time."  Tristram  said.  "  If  you 
tell  me  your  trouble,  let  me  take  you  to 
"mit  to  whom  you  can  confess." 
:'ou  Christians  can  unpack   yourselves 
confession,  but  Saracens  are  a  di 
I." 

istram  felt  encouraged.  Palamides  had 
itened  a  little  as  he  made  this  txiast.  his 
ry  lessened  by  the  fact  that  he  could  be 
rent  about  it. 

fou  do  not  know7  what  it  is  to  suffer  for 
man,"  Palamides  told  him.  "She  would 
been  mine  except  for  you."  New  tears 
d  from  Palamides'  eyes. 
Do  you  mean  the  Princess  Isoud  would 
1  been  yours?" 

'.  would  have  won  her  at  the  games." 
•istram  sat  back  on  his  heels  looking 
lessly  into  the  Saracen's  distorted  face. 
cnew  well  enough  the  wretchedness  he 
and  was  moved  by  it. 
rhe  lady  Isoud  was  married  three  days 
to  the  King  of  Cornwall,"  he  said 
[  learned   in  Camelot   she   was   to   be 
'ied,  and  that  is  why  I  came  hen  to  die. 
had  won  her,  I  wouldn't  have  given  her 
y  like  an  unvalued  slave."  Palamides. 
the  dangerous  shift  of  mood  character- 
of  him,  sprang  up.  "I  must  fight  you, 
tram.  Take  your  sword." 
l  this  way  they  fought  for  the  thud  tune. 
nout  squires  or  judges,  life  against  life, 
•  traced  back  and  forth  by  the  spring 
ang    blows    which    echoed    undei 
lches.  And  because  Palamides.  as  usu 
too  angry,  Tristram,  as  usual,  disarmed 
and  forced  him  to  his  knees.  The\  were 
1  bleeding  and  overspent. 
hey  knelt  together  at  the  spring 
ied  each  other's  wounds.  And  when  t 
:ed,  Tristram  to  go  into  Camelot.  Pala- 
es  to  seek  a  deeper  part  of  the  forest  whe 
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measured  laxative  strength,  is  not  diluted  with  non- 
laxative  sweetening  agents.  What's  more,  it's  rich  in 
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tomorrow! 
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scarlet  sunset.  This  was  not  the  place  of  the 
Round  Table.  It  occupied  a  room  of  its  own, 
older  than  the  tower.  The  tower  room  was 
round,  its  curving  surface  hung  with  war  ban- 
ners and  colored  linens  from  many  quarters 
of  Britain.  Tristram  recognized  rich,  soft  col- 
ors from  Ireland,  and  printed  patterns  from 
Cornwall.  Among  the  hangings  shields  were 
suspended  by  leather  thongs,  round,  with 
bosses  of  gilt  or  bronze,  many  of  them  carry- 
ing escutcheons. 

At  a  table  men  were  playing  a  game  with 
small  pieces  they  shook  in  a  cup  of  horn  and 
tossed  onto  a  board  marked  with  squares  of 
white  and  black.  These  were  household 
knights.  Dinadan  led  Tristram  to  the  table 
and  told  them  his  name  and  lineage,  and  re- 
peated theirs. 

Tristram  learned  that  the  king  was  absent 
on  a  visit  to  the  country  south  of  the  Humber 
River.  Some  members  of  the  Round  Table 
who  had  come  to  Camelol  for  the  meeting  at 
Pentecost  had  ridden  with  him,  but  others 
remained.  The  queen  was  at  Camelot,  and  so 
was  Launcelot. 

The  days  passed  more  pleasantly  for  Tris- 
tram than  he  had  imagined  time  would  ever 
pass  again.  The  blows  Palamides  gave  him 
mended,  and  he  spent  hours  in  talk  with 
Dinadan 's  friends.  It  was  not  that  he  did 
not  long  for  Isoud;  it  was  only  that  now  he 
knew  these  dreams  were  dreams,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  fulfillment.  The  tense  readiness 
hope  had  given  him  to  fight,  to  make  desire 
come  true,  was  gone. 

One  afternoon  Queen  Guinevere  sent  for 
him.  He  found  her  in  the  garden  sitting  under 
a  cloth  of  linen  stretched  to  make  a  shade. 
Tlic  queen  was  fair,  gray-eyed,  still  almost 
as  slender  as  Isoud,  only  curved  more  fully, 
her  skin  ul<  iwingas  it  might 
when    sun    touched    her. 
Tristram  could  appreciate 
herbeaulv  though  he  was 
unmoved  by  it. 

*'You  do  not  come  to 
talk  with  me,  Tristram." 
she  said.  "That  is  un- 
friendly of  you." 

"  I  didn't  know  you 
expected    me,   my   lady." 

She  smiled.  "When  do  splendid  young 
knights  like  you  wait  to  be  expected?  You 
bear  your  own  welcome  with  you,  my  lord." 

Tristram  did  not  wish  to  pursue  a  conver- 
sation of  this  sort  even  with  Queen  Guine- 
vere.  He  said.  "Shall  I  send  for  a  harp  and 
sing  for  you?  I  know  a  song  of  King  Arthur." 

"King  Arthur,  yes,"  she  said.  "You  must 
sing  in  the  hall  after  meat  one  evening,  Tris- 
tram. Now  I  would  rather  hear  you  talk." 

"Shall  I  tell  you  about  Lyonnesse?  Or 
Brittany?" 

"About  yourself,"  she  said.  "And  about 
the  new  Queen  of  Cornwall.  Is  she  as  beauti- 
ful as  men  say.  Tristram?  Did  you  know  the 
Saracen  knight  is  mad  in  the  forest  because 
of  her  beauty? " 

"She  is  fair."  Tristram  said. 

"  How  young  is  she  ?  " 

"Nineteen." 

"And  you,  Tristram,  how  young  are  you?" 

"I  am  twenty,  my  lady." 

"Twenty."  she  said.  "Nineteen,"  she  said, 
and  smiled.  "Do  you  know  the  lord  Launce- 
lot?" 

"  I  have  seen  him  and  spoken  with  him." 

"And  will  you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
he  was  twenty  once?" 

All  men  are  twenty  at  one  time  in  their 
lives,"  Tristram  said  gravely.  "That  doesn't 
mean  they  are  children,  my  lady." 

"  I  see  it  doesn't.  I  am  rebuked." 

Tristram  was  silent. 

"  I  sent  for  you  to  tell  you  something  my 
lord  Launcelot  and  I  were  speaking  of  this 
morning."  she  said. 

"What  is  it.  my  lady?" 

"If  you  need  a  friend,  he  will  be  your 
friend.  And  you  are  to  remember  Joyous 
Gard." 

Tristram  stood  before  her  unable  to  choose 
a  reply.  Confused,  he  understood  that,  in 
some  way  beyond  his  comprehension,  the 
queen  had  discerned  his  love,  and  sym- 
pathized with  it.  He  could  not  think  why. 
But  her  kindness,  and  Launcelot 's,  did  what 


the  cruel  accidents  of  destiny  had  not  be 
able  to  do,  which  was  to  penetrate  the  ; 
crecy,  the  wary  loneliness  which  had  beenl 
shield.  He  had  found  no  man  to  trust  exce 
Dinadan.  If  Launcelot  was  his  friend  t 
world  might  yet  be  a  good  place. 

"  If  I  can  ever  serve  you,"  he  said,  "if  y. 
need  my  arms " 

"  Will  you  take  a  message  to  the  Queen 
Cornwall  from  me?" 

"Willingly." 

"Tell  her "  Guinevere  paused.  "Gi 

her  my  greetings,  Tristram." 

"I  shall  tell  her." 


Mfter  this  conversation  with  Arthu 
queen  he  looked  for  a  chance  to  speak  w 
Launcelot.  But  Launcelot  seldom  came 
the  tower  room,  and  never  rode  with  t. 
hunters.  In  the  mornings  he  went  out  aloi 
a  tall,  strong  figure  on  his  gray  horse,  alwj 
armed,  moving  as  though  a  circle  were  dra 
around  him  which  could  not  be  crossi 
And  one  day  it  came  over  Tristram  th 
this  was  what  he  might  be  when  he  v* 
Launcelot 's  age.  a  closed  man,  a  man  wc 
fine  by  enduring  in  isolation  what  others  cot' 
admit  before  the  world,  a  man  without  fellc 
among  men.  Perhaps  Launcelot  had  offef 
him  Joyous  Gard  not  only  as  a  havenj 
trouble  overwhelmed  him— perhaps  it  v 
also  because  this  gray  and  lonely  knij 
desired  to  call  one  man  brother. 

He  made  an  occasion  to  speak  to  Dinac 
of  Launcelot.  It  was  on  a  morning  when  tl 
had  gone  to  the  hawk  mews  to  watch  a  fowl  I 
teaching  a  half-trained  goshawk  to  feed  fnj  \ 
his  hand.   The  bird  shifted  restlessly  on  I   \ 
perch,  its  round  yellow  eye  staring  witl 
savagery  which  seemed  to  reject  all  love, 
kindness,  all  coaxing. 

"No  hawk  prepares  y    • 
for  any  other."  Dina< 
murmured.    "They   h; 
souls.  I  think,  like  m , 
each  different." 

"No,"  Tristram  s; , 
"their  manners  are  dif  • 
ent,  but  their  souls  are:l 
the  same.  Men  get  o : 
fury  and  resentment,  it 
hawks  can't,  any  more  than  they  can  t 
over  their  shape  or  their  color." 

"Who  told  you  men  get  over  fury  and  • 
sentment,  my  son?" 

"You  can  read  it  if  you  look,"  Tristi  1 
said.  "You  yourself  know  men  who  hs 
racked  the  anger  out  of  their  hearts.  Laui  • 
lot.  for  one.  Name  me  a  person  Launcit 
hates." 

"He  chastises  a  good  plenty  of  m< " 
Dinadan  said  with  a  smile. 

"That's  a  different  matter.  He  might  he 
what  men  do.  But  not  the  man  himself.  - 

Dinadan  gave  him  a  surprised  look.  "Lv* 
do  you  know  so  much  about  Launcelo" 

"I  have  seen  him.  What  makes  him  1, 
Dinadan?" 

"A  lady." 

"The  queen?" 

"You've  seen  her,  too,"  Dinadan  sl.i 
"  You  know  what  they  say  of  Launcelot  d 
the  queen." 

"I  never  heard  anyone  say  it." 

"No  one  does  say  it.  But  everyone  kn<  sj 
And  the  reason  it  isn't  cried  into  a  scandal  d 
a  war  is  that  Launcelot  has  had  the  grac  o 
take  account  of  two  things.  First  and  1  it 
forgettable,  he  knows  where  his  dut  • 
sworn.  He  remembers  he  is  Arthur's  kni  t, 
and  if  he  is  not  that,  he  is  nothing." 

"  He  has  a  lord  to  hold  to." 

"That    may   be."    Dinadan   agreed.  I 
admit  Arthur  is  easy  to  love.  Neverthe  s.  ' 
Launcelot  loves  his  duty  more.  Not  <  a! ' 
Arthur  doubts  it."  |    i 

"Go  on." 

"The  other  thing,"  Dinadan  said  qui  y.ij 
"is  that  Launcelot  knows  he  has  no  rig!  ."t)| 

"No  rights!" 

"None  at  all."  Dinadan  said.  "Men  h  or" 
him,  and  many  men  love  him.  But  t  se 
are  gifts  on  tenure,  not  enforceable,  id;  I 
Launcelot  never  draws  on  them.  He  rr  .es 
nobody  his  partisan,  or  his  defender." 

"He  is  alone,"  Tristram  said,  "  eff 
among  men  of  his  blood." 

"Even,"  Dinadan  said,  "with  the  qui  i.1 
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Me  Pumpkin  Pies 
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6j  WarieGifford 
famous  Armour 
home  economist 


Mv  favorite  Fall  dessert  is  pumpkin 
pie,  And  for  a  change  it's  so  nice  to 
serve  it  this  way,  lopped  with  whip- 
ped cream  and  candied  fruit. 


ro  make  the  crust,  I  use  the  .".crust 
■ecipe  you'll  find  on  cartons  or  3  lb. 
ins  of  Armour  Star  Lard.  You  roll 
>ut  dough  on  pastry  cloth  to  's-in. 
hickness.  Cut  circles  1  in.  larger 
han  tins.  Line  tins  with  pastry  and 
irimp  edges. 

:or  the  filling,  mix  %  cup  brown 
sugar  with  :,4  tsp.  cinnamon,  Vi  tsp. 
linger,  and  ;,4  ts]>.  sail.  Add  2  eggs, 
lightly  beaten,  and  mix  well.  Add 
'l-  cups  mashed  or  canned  pumpkin 
ind  blend.  Then  add  1  '  ■>  cups  milk. 
3our  into  6  unbaked  pie  crusts.  Pre- 
leat  oven  to  425  degrees  F.  and  place 
)ies  on  lowest  rack.  Bake  15  min. 
rum  regulator  to  350  degrees  F.  and 
>ake  35  min.  longer  or  until  knife 
nserted  near  center  comes  out  clean. 
From  leftover  pastry,  cut  small 
)umpkins.  Bake  on  cookie  sheet  un- 
il  browned.  Top  pies  with  pumpkins. 

Aore  about  pie  crust.  You  know, 
here's  a  way  to  get  that  real  old- 
ashioned  flavor  in  a  flaky,  ten- 
ler  crust — with  Armour  Star  Lard, 
rhat's  why  so  many  pie  baking  cham- 
)ions  use  it.  Armour  Star  Lard,  in 
he  handy  self- measuring  cartons,  is 
he  new-type  lard  that  needs  no  re- 
rigeration.  Bake  a  pie  with  Armour 
itar  Lard  real  soon — you'll  like  it! 

Jot  a  pie-baking  question?  Just  write 
o  me,  Marie  Gifford,  Dept.  124,  Box 
1053,  Armour  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago 9,  Illinois.  I'll  send  you  a  copy 
f  my  Picture  Book  of  Pie-Making 
lints  .  .  .  absolutely  free. 
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HEN   Tristram   returned    to     ! 
discovered   that  Andrei   had  con 
a  way  Tristram  ..  e   Vndret  to 

keep  him  sharp-si  -  days  w<  i 

densome  enough,  lusterlessi  co 
tunes  when  lie  could  be  alone  will 
Andret    had   taught    him    o 
gained  point  when  it  held  a  threat. 

After  Ins  month's  absence  he  found  Isoud 
at  home  in  Mark 

home.  Her  presem  hall  added  . 

which    influenced    everyone     As    she    went 
about  i he  table  with  the  cup.  knights  who 
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themselves  with  new  decorum    Evei 
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Mark  more  than  any. 
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Ibur  g/amorous  key  fo  the 

New"Outer-Look"...the  New 
Formfit"Under-Look" 


day's  Outer-Look  features  a  slim,  fluid  line  — bust  subtly  rounded,  midline 

ritly  nipped,  hips  smoothly  elongated.  You  feel  so  sure  of  yourself  in  Formfit's 

;  Bra  and  Life  Girdle  — with  the  Under-Look  you  need  to 

Dture  this  new  Outer-Look!  Working  together, 

j  Bra  and  Life  Girdle  coax  your  curves  into 

3  with  heavenly  freedom  and  comfori.  Such  a 

zzling  array  of  styles,  fabrics,  elastics  to 

sose  from  — all  tailored  with  Formfit's  fabulous 

ir  for  beautiful  fit!  At  your  favorite  store. 

■w  1100  Series  High-Waisted  Life  Girdle  shown, 

3.50  and  $16.50.  Other  styles  from  $7.50. 

i  Bra  shown,  $2.50.  Others  from  $1.25. 


he  Fortnf  it  Company 
Chicago,  New  York 
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minutes  in  the  courtyard.  And,  rarely,  when 
Mark  was  absent  on  state  business,  Tristram 
could  take  his  uncle's  place  at  the  head  of 
the  hunt,  and  ride  beside  Isoud. 

But  these  encounters,  treasured  as  they 
were,  offered  them  little  ease,  defining  only 
the  huge  and  hopeless  terms  of  their  separa- 
tion. And  as  the  summer  ran  forward,  they 
dared  more  and  bolder  meetings.  If  Tris- 
tram lacked  the  excuse  of  a  music  lesson  to 
spend  time  in  Isoud's  chamber,  he  spent 
time  there  for  no  reason.  He  invented  small 
errands  for  Bragwain  so  that  they  might 
hasten  into  each  other's  arms  and  kiss  and 
swear  that  soon,  oh,  very  soon,  they  would 
share  whole  hours  together. 

"Come  away  from  the  castle  for  a  day," 
Tristram  urged  her. 

"Someone  is  always  watching  me,"  she 
said.  "If  I  walk  even  as  far  as  the  cliff,  my 
ladies  follow  me." 

"Andret  spies  on  us,  I  think.  I  am  watched 
too.  But  ve  must  be  cleverer  than  Andret." 

"Tell  me  how  we  can  be  cleverer.  Oh,  my 
Tristram,"  she  said,  "  I  lie  awake  in  the  dark 
and  think  of  you,  and  I  know  you  are  awake 
thinking  of  me,  and  it  seems  some  strong  and 
beautiful  thing  will  make  us  both  rise  and 
come  to  each  other,  no  matter  who  sees  us, 
no  matter  if  they  take  us  and  kill  us." 

"I  too,"  Tristram  said.  "When  I  wake  I 
think  we  belong  to  each  other,  and  it  is  a 
wickedness  to  be  apart,  and  that  all  the  good 
in  the  world  will  help  and  shelter  us  if  we  say 
before  everybody  that  I  am  yours  and  you 
are  mine.  But  then  I  see  my  uncle  in  the 
dark,  and  I  know  he  would  imprison  you  and 
kill  you.  And  I  do  not  rise." 

"We  are  trees  without  flowers,"  Isoud 
said,  and  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes.  Tristram 
had  never  seen  her  weep.  He  remembered 
how,  when  they  were  in  the  boat,  before  they 
had  drunk  the  wine,  she  said,  "I  do  not 
weep."  Now  he  was  broken  with  her  tears, 
driven  desperate. 

"Listen,  Isoud,  I  know  a  place."  And  he 
told  her  about  the  cave.  "Tomorrow  I  shall 
say  I  am  going  to— oh— to  a  hermitage  to 
keep  a  fast  dav  with  prayers.  I'll  stay  in  the 
forest  all  night.  And  the  day  after  tomorrow, 
in  the  morning,  you  will  ride  with  Bragwain 
to  the  ravine  where  the  stream  flows." 

"I'll  tell  them  it  is  the  season  to  gather  a 
certain  healing  herb,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  tell  them  that.  Gouvernail  will  meet 
you  at  the  ravine  and  bring  you  to  the  cave. 
And  he  will  stand  watch  for  us." 

"And  they  won't  suspect  us  because  you 
will  have  been  gone  all  night." 

"They  may  suspect  us.  This  is  full  of 
danger,  my  Isoud." 

"Then  we  shall  be  all  the  happier,"  she 
said.  "I  love  the  danger  for  your  sake, 
Tristram." 

In  this  way  they  laid  their  plan.  And  the 
next  day  Tristram  told  the  king  his  intention 
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to  ride  into  the  forest  and  seek  a  hermitage 
and  keep  a  fast.  With  Gouvernail  he  de- 
parted, holding  his  way  south  for  a  few  hours 
in  order  to  be  sure  they  were  not  followed. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  find  a  hermitage,  and  to 
dismount  there,  and  spend  what  remained 
of  the  day  with  the  old  man  who  had  chosen 
to  live  his  last  years  in  penance. 

He  asked  lodging,  and  stayed  in  the  her- 
mit's guest  hut  until  he  heard  his  host  sing- 
ing his  midnight  service  of  matins.  Then  he 
roused  Gouvernail. 

They  left  as  quietly  as  they  could,  for 
Tristram  hoped  to  avoid  the  hermit's  ques- 
tions. Because  the  darkness  under  the  trees 
was  impenetrable  they  rode  inland  and 
emerged  onto  the  wild  waste  of  a  moor.  Wind 
skirled  over  the  uneven  ground,  rubbing  the 
ferns  together  with  a  tearing  sound,  and 
rattling  the  furze.  A  half-moon  gave  them  a 
little  light. 

They  reached  the  cave  before  the  sun  was 
high  enough  to  cast  its  spotted  patterns  on 
the  waterfall.  The  air  was  deliciously  fresh 
and  cool,  scented  with  moss  and  wet  rock 
and  the  moldering  leaves  which  made  the 
forest's  floor.  Birds  were  singing  everywhere, 
darting  down  boldly  to  the  stream's  edge  and 
flinging  crystal  drops  as  they  bathed. 

Tristram  told  Gouvernail  how  to  climb 
the  ravine  and  follow  the  stream  and  reach 
the  place  where  he  was  to  meet  Isoud.  Then 
when  he  had  washed,  he  stretched  out  on  a 
ledge  by  the  brook  to  watch  the  morning 
come,  and  to  wait  for  the  queen.  As  he  lay  in 
the  still  peace  with  the  ferns  brushing  his 
arms,  and  the  waterfall  drumming  tuneless 
music,  he  made  a  song.  In  the  song  he  called 
all  things,  birds  and  beasts  and  serpents,  to 
come  to  Isoud's  brook,  and  to  lay  down  their 
stings  and  poisons,  and  to  sing  for  her.  And 
in  that  way  they  would  gain  souls  and  live 
forever.  He  was  whistling  a  melody  for  the 
song  when  Isoud  came. 

This  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  been 
alone,  truly  by  themselves  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  voice  or  summons.  In  the  beginning 
they  could  not  trust  their  fortune,  but  clung 
together  whispering.  As  the  sun  reached 
them,  and  coaxed  the  flowers  open,  and 
threw  gleams  of  silver  onto  the  waterfall, 
they  realized  their  freedom  with  a  sudden, 
welling  joy.  And  all  they  had  never  dared  to 
do,  to  laugh  aloud,  to  run,  to  play  like  chil- 
dren, they  did  on  that  fresh  first  morning, 
but  because  they  were  not  children,  to 
pause,  too,  to  turn  to  each  other  with  kisses, 
to  touch  hands  and  bodies,  to  lose  themselves 
in  the  expectation  of  love.  Then  they 
searched  out  the  narrow  path  behind  the 
waterfall,  and  crept  under  its  glinting  cur- 
tain, and  came  into  their  cave.  "  Isoud ! "  . . . 
"Oh,  my  Tristram!"  ...  "I  have  longed  for 
you!' 


"You  are  my  king!" 
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New  Design  Modess  is  wrapped  in 
a  whisper-soft  fabric  that's  smooth, 
gentle  .  .  .  cannot  chafe  .  . .  stronger, 
more  absorbent  than  gauze! 
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Win 

Have  money  flowing  in  for  years 


206  Cash  Prizes 
every  week  for  6  weeks 


FIRST  PRIZE 
'1000.00 

CASH 


6  Big  Contests!  Enter  Often  Every  Week! 

Dial  Discovery  Jingle  Contest 


Just  finish  a  2-line  jingle  starting  with 
"I'M  GLAD  I  USE  DIAL 


Imagine  winning  an  oil  well  — becoming  rich  over  night! 
That's  your  opportunity  in  Dial  Soap's  fabulous  new 
contests.  Six  separate  weekly  contests.  206  cash  prizes 
every  week  —  with  the  Grand  Prize  Oil  Well  going  to 
one  of  the  six  SI, 000  winners.  All  this  for  the  winning 
jingles  on  Dial  Soap.  Enter  often  every  week  and  in- 
crease your  chance  of  winning! 


SAMPLE 
JINGLES 


I'm  glad  I  use  Dial,  I  wish  everyone  would 
For  Dial  stops  odor  in  a  way  that  1S  good. 

rm  .lad  I  use  Dial,  its  lather  so  creamy 
Lapsm, 'complexion  in  a  way  that  »  dreamy! 


~?>. 


How  to  write  winning  jingles     2-lin e  jin gl es  are  the  ea^kind^  to  jmte 

.        A  pverv  week!  Follow  these  easy  rules 
Enter  this  week  and  every  week 
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Dial  discovery  hints  to  help  you  win ! 


V? 


Have  you  discovered  Dial 
Soap?  Thousands  have 
written  us  about  the  many 
uses  they've  discovered 
for  Dial.  Tell  us  about 
yours  (in  an  easy  2dine 
jingle  like  the  samples 
above)  and  you  may  win 
Cash  or  an  Oil  Well. 

Millions  have  discovered  how 
Dial  stops  odor  before  it  starts.  That's 
because  Dial's  AT-7  (Hexachloro- 
phene)  removes  odor-causing  bacteria 


that  other  soaps  leave  on 
skin.  Women  find  mild, 
fragrant  Dial  grand  for 
complexions — because  it 
also  removes  bacteria  that 
spread  surface  skin  blem- 
ishes. Many  mothers  write 
that  Dial  is  a  fine  baby 
soap,  too.  How  about 
you?  Have  you  discovered  other 
interesting  uses  for  Dial?  Send  in 
your  Discovery  Jingle — it  may  win 
you  Cash  or  an  Oil  Well. 


r~   ■  i    „  ->  line  iinele  that  starts  "I'm  glad 
!u!rDtl   !"!"Lasfword  in  both  lines  must 

jTend  in  as  many  entries  «*£$££ 
wish.  Write  each  on  a  separate  p  P^ 

Print  your  name  am ad ress  Pji .  ^ 

to  each  entry   a   Dial  ^Ij       Mail  to  DIAL, 

Bath  Sue  or  Complexion  ^e  7 Maj^ 

Box  8470,  Dept.  L>.  Chicago  //, 

sure  to  use  enough  postage.) 


Contest 

1st 
2nd 

3rd 

itli 
5th 

Ml. 


Closi 

Sept.  26 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  24 
Oct.  31 


Opera 

Now 

Sept.  27 

Oct.  4 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  25 
4.  Entr.es  received  before  midnight  Sept  >, 
will  he  judged,  in  the  **  **£  udged  in 
Thereafter,  entries  ^*™£  which  will 
the  then  current r w«ks  w«     SaWrd 

iBffl4S£3JWrtl-J££! 


income  of  a  producing  oil  well  (*J°  i 

1SUal    '•'"Tcom,'  i"       -  llfufnishindepen- 
Armour  and  Company  wu         .  t    mi 

dent    petroleum    engine w  *£™£m   help 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  each  week. 

1  Pn/e,  $1,000  Cash 
5  Prizes,  each  S100  Cash 
200  Prizes,  each  $10  Cash 

The  Grand  Prize  winner  will  be  selected  froa 
Song  the  six  weekly  $1,000  winners. 

6.  Entries  will  be  i^^K^ube ' 
queness  and  aptness  °MI  °^  llK/ue  ,,„„, 
%  Donnelley  a^o^I^phcate^       , 

in  case  or  ties    J uogn  therein  b 

-rpr^orAri'ldCompan, 

7  All  persons  in  the  United  States  its  t, 
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Take  the  plunge— do  your 
Christmas  shopping  now.' 

^  e-.     >llo|i     Mow      Id      gifl     sllll- 

scriptions  to  the  Ladii  -  IIomi 
Jin  i(\  u.  and  save  yoursell  iIiom- 
last-minute  shopping  lines  and 
budget  worries! 

The  Jin  iiwi  i-  eronoiiiii 
or  more   1  -j  ear  gifts  are  onl\   >  > 
each  —  and  so  eas)  to  order!  Sim- 
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hound  into  nearl)  e\  cr\  co|>\  "I 
tin-  issue  and  mail  it  with  \  <>ur 
reniittance.  <.a\  cards  will  an- 
nounce each  ol  vour  thoiightlul 
Joi  kn  \l  gifts  in  the  (  Ju -1-1111.1- 
mails. 
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listened  until  he  could  no  li 
in  the  forest.  He  was  dr 
i  peace,  with  the  jov  of  the  onh 
wer  spent  with  Isoud.  Vet  tl 
sir  success  did  not  lull  him  into  the  he- 
hat  they  could  always  meel 
later,  as  he  rode  to  keep  his  rend 
Gouvernail.  he  thought  of  their 
if  what  new  inventions  he  must  devisi 
esolved  to  join  the  hunt  again.  Every 
saw  one  or  another  knight  separated 
his  party,  and  belated.  Tristram 
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No  Driving  Strain 
or  Parking  Problems 

Greyhound  terminals  are 
centrally  located  close  to 
shopping  areas,  theatres, 
hotels.  The  most  frequent 
schedules  in  transporta- 
tion enable  you  to  come 
and  go  when  it's  most  con- 
venient .  .  .  along  your 
choice  of  scenic  routes. 


none,  of  the  cgits  of  driving- 


America  s  Finest  Drivers, 
Safety-trained 
You  can  take  it  easy  while 
one  of  the  world's  best 
drivers  serves  as  your 
competent  chauffeur. 
Greyhound  operators  have 
established  an  enviable 
record -Greyhound  travel 
is  many  times  safer  than 
by  private  automobile. 


when  you  go  greyhound! 


Greyhound ...  the  one  sure  way  to 
solve  today's  driving  problems! 
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Greyhound  Information 
Cenl-r,  71  W.  loke  St..  Chicago 
1 ,  III.  -  e  for 
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The  most  amazing 
invention  in  sewing 
machine  history!  Necchi's 
revolutionary  new  f>-a- 
ture,  the  Wonder  Wheel, 
makes  ordinary  zig-zag 
machine-  out  of  date.  ^  on 
just  insert  the  Wonder 
Wheel,  ^tart  the  machine, 
and  watch. .  .while  the 
Wonder  Wheel  make- 
dozens  of  wonderful  de- 
signs—without any  help 
from  you!  Even  if  you've 
never  touched  a  needle  be 
fort-,  you'll  sew  like  an 
expert  at  once.  You  can't 
afford  to  buy  any  sewing 
machine  before  you've 
seen  the  new  Wonder 
Wheel  Necchi. 


Without  a  single 
attachment  the  Wonder 
Wheel  Necchi  sev>  -  on 
buttons,  makes  buttonholes, 

monograms,  applique-, 
blindstitches  hem-,  over- 
casts seams,  and  of  course 
sews  forward  and  reverse, 
straight  and  zig-zag.  From 
first  -earn  to  final  trim  the 
\i.i  (  m  make-  the  com- 
plete garment  for  you... 
whether  it's  a  -kirt.  lunch- 
con  set.  slipcovers,  or  any- 
thing else  to  adorn  your 
family  or  your  home.  No 
time  or  money  wasted  on 
hand-finishing! 


Free  Offer!  Write 
today  for  24-page  consum- 
ers' guide  "How  to  Select 
a  Sewing  Machine,"  and 
you  will  also  get  this  re- 
markably useful  fine-steel 
Seam  Ripper  and  Button- 
hide  Cutter.  Write  Necchi, 
Dept.  S-342,  164  W.  25th  St. 
New  York  1,  or  515  W. 
Webster  St.,  Chicago  14, 
ur3700S.  Hill  St..  Los 
Angeles  7,  or  464  McCill 
St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.  For  a 
free  demonstration,  look 
for  your  authorized 
Necchi  dealer  in  the 
classified  telephone  book. 


OVER   2000  DEALERS  IN 
OVER   1000  CITIES.  PARTS  AND 
SERVICES  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE. 
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THE  AMAZING  NEW  WONDER  WHEEL 
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"What  is  your  business?"  Tristram  said, 
annoyed  that  Andrei  had  pushed  ahead  of 
him  in  something  apparently  confidential. 

Mark  hesitated,  as  though  he  wished 
Tristram  to  realize  he  was  concealing  his  true 
errand.  "A  port  inspection.  We  shall  ride  as 
far  as  the  border  of  Lyonnesse." 

Tristram  nodded.  But  he  was  not  indiffer- 
ent. He  was  standing  before  his  uncle  think- 
ing of  lies  and  ambush  and  murder.  He  could 
waylay  this  little  king  who  was  planted  be- 
tween his  heart  and  Isoud's.  pull  him  off  his 
horse  and  strangle  him  without  so  much  as 
drawing  his  sword.  Why  didn't  he?  He 
could  not  answer  his  own  wonder.  He  knew 
only  that  within  his  soul  the  will  to  murder 
like  a  hired  cutthroat  could  not  be  born. 

"Nov,  Tristram,"  Mark  said,  "keep  state 
fittingly,  and  see  to  the  protection  of  the 
queen.  I  shall  hold  you  responsible." 

"  You  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  me." 

"I  shall  return."  the 
king  said,  "  the  third  eve- 
ning from  today." 

Isoud  said,  "Let  me  go 
with  you,  my  lord." 

"Go  with  me!" 

She  smiled.  "  Is  it  un- 
reasonable? It  would  make 
me  happy  to  be  near  you. 
Besides.  I  miss  the  taste  of  air,  even  if  it  is 
stormy.   In   Ireland   I  often  rode  with  my 
father  in  the  rain." 

Mark  looked  into  her  face,  trying  to  read 
more  than  she  had  spoken.  Under  the  spell 
of  her  pleading  smile  his  frown  relaxed.  "  I 
believe  you  truly  would  put  up  with  the  rain 
and  mud  for  my  sake.  Isoud.  But  this  will  be 
a  rough  journey.  Wait  until  spring." 

"  Is  your  departure  set  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

"Yes.  in  an  hour." 

Isoud  turned  to  her  ladies.  "Leave  us, 
please.  And  you,  too,  my  lord."  she  said  to 
Tristram. 

Tristram  went  off,  half  torn  with  jealousy, 
half  marveling  at  Isoud's  courage  and  cun- 
ning. Nothing  could  have  better  soothed  the 
king's  suspicion,  if  he  felt  suspicion.  But 
what  if  he  had  agreed  to  take  her?  Had  she 
counted  on  a  refusal,  or  did  she  really  wish  to 


We  are  all  inclined  to  judge 
ourselves  by  our  ideals; 
others  by  their  acts. 


LADIES'    HOME   lOURNAl 

leave  Tintagel  behind  her  for  a  while?  Per- 
haps she,  like  himself,  suffered  a  sudden  re- 
vulsion against  the  life  they  led,  its  fear  and 
constriction.  And  against  him,  too,  Tris- 
tram? 

He  flung  himself  once  more  upon  the  un- 
yielding rock  of  their  situation.  And  once 
more  he  understood  that  every  escape  was 
blocked.  They  had  love,  but  they  had  no 
peace.  Their  hours,  being  stolen,  could  only 
be  spent  in  panic  fervor,  never  in  the  ease  of 
talk  or  silence.  And  though  love  was  precious, 
the  more  so  when  every  meeting  must  be 
lived  as  though  it  were  their  last,  it  became  a 
sort  of  tyranny  from  which  there  was  no  ap- 
peal. Perhaps  Isoud  had  moments  when, 
womanlike,  she  longed  for  less  than  love. 

In  this  mood  of  rebellious  doubt  Tristram 
idled  away  an  hour,  waiting  until  the  king 
and  Andret  and  the  two  knights  accompany-i 
ing  them  had  ridden  from 
the  courtyard.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  Isoud.  She  was 
pale. 

"It  is  a  trap,"  she  said., 
"  We  must  not  meet  while1 
the  king  is  absent." 

"How  do  you  know? 
What  did  he  tell  you?" 

"  He  didn't  tell  me  any- 
thing. Only  I  am  sure  this' 
journey  is  a  pretense  to  try  us.  And  you  must 
go  away  too." 

"He  put  Tintagel  in  my  charge.  Besides,  I 
won't  leave  you,  Isoud." 

She  clung  to  him,  as  though  she  would 

conceal    herself  in  his  strength.   "Oh,  my1 

Tristram,  our  time  is  short!  I  am  afraid."    j 

"  Why  do  you  suspect  him  now  when  you 

haven't  before?" 

"  I  saw  it  in  his  face.  He  has  begun  to  hate 
you." 

"  If  he  hates  me  I  am  glad.  I've  wanted  to 
fight  him  and  Andret  too." 

"No.  no.  don't  talk  of  fighting,  Tristram." 
"I  must  fight,  or  I  must  take  you  away. 
Let  me  take  you  away  tonight." 

"No,  you  must  not  even  come  to  me  to-* 
night.  Not  at  all  while  the  king  is  absent 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE   84 
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OTHER    VIEWS,    SIZES   AND    PRICES    OF   VOGUE    PATTERNS 
ON    PAGES  62   AND   63 
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Suit;  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  75c. 

"Easy  to  Make"  blouse;  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  50c. 

Skirt.  24  to  30  waist  measure.  50c. 

"Easy  to  Make"  jacket;  12  to  20,  30  to  42.  50c. 

"Easy  to  Make"  skirt,  22  to  32  waist  measure.  50c. 

"Very  Easy  to  Make"  blouse;  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  40c. 
Vojjiie  Design  No.  S-4450.  Coat;  12  to  18,  30  to  36.  $1.00. 
Vogue  Design  \o.  8121.      Blouse;  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  50c. 


Vogue  Design  No.  8127. 
Vogue  Design  No.  81  U. 
\'„tiui-  Design  No.  8134. 
Vogue  l)«'sifjii  No.  8(177. 
Vogue  Design  No.  8052. 
Vogue  Design  No.  8100. 
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he  deep  secret 
f  Dry  Skin  care 

by  Rosemary  I  hill 

BEAUTY  Al :  I  1 1 1  >i;  l  I  -i 

1  re'snomyslerj  aboul  \\\e  problems 
I  i\  skin.  The  flakiness,  the  "grainy" 
I,  .  ii  gives  make-up,  and  the  little 
c|  lines  thai  hint  <>l  wrinkles  are  all 
t|  familiar  to  many  ul  us.  The  puzzle 
i  ,h\  moil'  women  don'l  learn  how 
1  'l\  dry  skin  can  be. 


\   skin,  with  proper  rare,  is  apt  to 

far  more  delicate-looking,  clearer 

blackheads,  enlarged   pores  and 

Miiishes  than  any  other  type.  And 

t  finest  rare  I  can  recommend  is 

single   cream    so   effective   thai    a 

(|e-minute     application     each     day 

ally  gets  results      Woodbury  Dry 

in  Cream. 
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Woodbury      A 


The  secret  of  Wood- 
bury Dry  Skin  Cream's 
success  is  literal!)  a 
"deep"  one.  All  face 
earns,  naturally,  contain  softening 
gredients,  but  many  simply  grease 
le  surface  of  the  skin.  Woodbury, 
wever,  also  contains  an  exclusive 
gredient  called  Penaten  which  car- 
es the  lanolin  and  four  other  rich 
)ftening  oils  deep  into  the  important 
nneum  layer  of  your  skin. 

5-minute  facial— 
that  really  works 
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mooth  rich  Wood- 
nry  Dry  Skin  Cream 
ito  your  skin  with 
'ntle  upward  strokes, 
eave  it  on  for  5  min- 
tes,  then  tissue  off.  Your  mirror 
ill  reflect  a  fresher,  more  youthful 
ok  than  you've  had  in  years.  Pena- 
•n  helps  the  oils  penetrate  so 
iiickly  that  five  minutes  does  the 
ick  —  provided  you  do  it  faithfully 
^ery  day.  And  if  you'll  act  now 
bile  the  sale  lasts,  you  can  get  the 
ig  $1.00  size  Woodbury  Dry  Skin 
ream  for  only  69^  plus  tax,  so  little 
»r  such  priceless  result^! 
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Soft-Weve  belongs  in  the  well-appointed  bathroom 


GENTLE  AS  FACIAL  TISSUE.  In  the  well-appointed 
bathrooms  of  today  you  almost  always  find  Soft-Weve 
—the  newer,  nicer  tissue  that's  facial  soft. 

TWO  SOFT  THICKNESSES,  FIRM  AND  STRONG,  give 
Soft-Weve  its  gentleness  and  strength.  For  your  home, 
your  family  and  guests — be  sure  to  provide  facial-soft 
Soft-Weve.  It's  the  up-to-date 
bathroom  tissue  .  .  .  another 
great  Scott  paper  value. 
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Tristram  knew  she  was  right.  "I  am  too 
restless  to  stay  indoors,  Isoud,  if  we  are  not 
to  spend  our  time  together.  I  think  I'll  have 
my  horse  saddled." 

He  chose  to  ride  alone.  It  was  a  day  of 
raw  wind  and  fitful  squalls  of  rain.  He  could 
hear  the  sea  rumbling  on  Tintagel  Head,  not 
in  bursts  of  thunder  but  monotonously,  like 
an  engine  gnawing  away  the  foundations  of 
the  earth.  As  he  fought  the  wild  weather  the 
sickness  of  his  mind  found  some  relief. 
Thinking  of  Isoud's  cave,  he  rode  north,  but 
followed  the  cliff  past  the  slope  where  they 
had  so  often  turned  landward  into  the  for- 
est. Presently  he  saw  what  he  was  seeking,  a 
stone  :hurch  planted  so  close  to  the  cliff  that 
its  outer  wall  was  only  a  continuation  of  the 
sheer  rock  dropping  below  it  to  the  sea. 

This  was  an  abandoned  church",  and  no- 
body at   Tintagel   knew   why   it  had  been 
built,  or  when.  As  he  had  often  done,  Tris- 
tram dismounted  and  entered.  The  church 
smelled  of  wet  stone  and  its  interior  was  al- 
most dark,  so  that  he  saw  its  windows  as  ob- 
longs   of    light.    He    thrust    his    shoulders 
through  the  embrasure  and,  leaning  on  his 
arms,  looked  right  down  into  the  sea.   It 
heaved  below  him,  cold  gray,  streaked  with 
yellowish    foam.    He 
stared  down,  fascinated 
by  the  turbulence,  im- 
agining himself  leaping 
from  the  window  and 
beating  his  way  through 
the   convulsed   water 
and  gaining  the  quiet 
deeps   beyond.    Before 
today  he  had  thought 
this  same  thought,  and 
it  soothed  him,  like  a 
vision  of  peace. 

He  turned  away  from 
the  window  presently, 
and  knelt  before  the 
marks  of  the  altar.  But 
he  could  not  pray, 
to  ask  either  help  or 
blessing.  Perhaps  God 
had  abandoned  him  be- 
cause he  had  sinned. 
Have  I  sinned?  No,  he 
thought.  /  have  given 
my  faith  once  in  my  life, 
and  I  hare  served  my 
kith  with  all  I  have  of 
servict .  God  could  not 
reject  that  as  a  sin. 
But  if  He  did  reject  it? 

He  returned  to  the  castle  in  the  early 
dusk.  1  Ie  did  not  see  the  queen  until  they  met 
m  the  hall  at  meat.  She  was  dressed  in  green 
and  wi  >re  her  jewels,  as  though  she  made  her- 
self lovely  to  inspirit  the  household  in  their 
lord's  absence.  Yet  Tristram  could  see  under 
her  beauty  something  tense,  something  with- 
drawn. And  later,  when  the  lamp  bowls  had 
been  extinguished  and  the  household  gone  to 
bed,  he  could  not  forget  it. 

He  lay  awake  remembering  how  pale  she 
was,  how,  when  she  passed  among  them  with 
the  cup,  her  hands  had  seemed  almost  trans- 
parent. When  had  she  grown  pale,  she  in 
whose  cheek  the  tmtsof  rose  always  bloomed? 
A  fear  came  over  him  that  she  was  ill,  that 
her  tender  woman's  body  could  not  sustain 
the  burden  of  her  life,  that  she  would  die. 
She  must  let  him  take  her  away.  If  she 
would  not  yield,  he  must  take  her  anyway. 
It  must  he  tonight,  he  told  himself.  /  will  lake 
her  to— to— where?  To  Brittany.  There  was 
no  other  land.  They  must  trust  King 
Hoel,  because  they  could  not  trust  anyone 
else. 

He  forced  himself  to  lie  still  until  he  was 
sure  the  household  was  asleep.  Then  he  rose 
and  dressed  and  girded  himself  with  his  bat- 
tle sword.  He  could  hear  nothing  but  his  own 
heart .  After  he  had  waited  long  enough  to  know 
himself  clear,  he  stole  along  the  corridor  and 
reached  the  door  of  the  queen's  quarters.  He 
slipped  within.  Bragwain  slept  in  an  ante- 
chamber behind  which  was  the  room  of 
Isoud  and  King  Mark.  He  heard  Bragwain 
breathing  slow  breaths.  He  followed  the  wall 
and  gained  Isoud's  door  and  entered. 
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A  wick  light  was  burning  on  a  standi 
beyond  her  bed.  Against  its  light  he  could; 
her  sitting  in  the  bed,  her  hair  unbound  01 
her  shoulders.  "Tristram."  she  said  in 
kind  of  despair.  "I  have  been  praying  G 
not  to  let  me  want  you." 

"You  must  leave  Tintagel  with  r 
Isoud." 

"No,  Tristram,  never."  She  rose  from  li 
bed  and  extinguished  the  wick  light  al 
came  into  his  arms.  "We  have  so  little  tin 
We  must  make  this  moment  the  most  be;! 
tiful  in  all  our  lives."  Swiftly  she  felt  for  ll 
buckle  of  his  baldric  and  unclasped  it.  1 
sword  slipped  to  the  floor.  When  he  woi 
have  prevented  her,  she  drew  his  head  do 
and  kissed  his  mouth.  Tristram's  purp 
floundered  helplessly  and  was  lost. 

In   the   king's  bed  Tristram  remembe 
that  never  before  had  they  lain  together 
soft  linen  and  wool.  Their  love  had  been 
prived  of  all  comfort,  made  keen  by  c 
earth,  made  poignant  by  excited  fear.  N 
the  fresh  and  fragrant  cover  enchanted  th 
like  some  new  magic,  and  when  they  H 
loved  each  other  they  yielded  themselvea 
the  warm  ease  of  their  first  bed.  Betwl 
sleeping  and  waking  Tristram  knew  he  shol 
rise  and  leave  her,  since  sharing  this  beq 
love,  they  shared  it  s 
in   the  expectation! 
death.  But  he  could  I 
bear  to  move  from  | 
whose  hair  lay  upon 
naked  breast,  and  wrj 
breathing  he  could  1 
as  light  as  the  sighf 
a  bird's  wing. 

He  was  awakened 
hands  which  seized  1 
and  dragged  him  to| 
floor.  He  was  too 
pelied  to  know  what^ 
happened,    yet 
snatched  at  his  swSI 
and  felt  himself  nalMfe 
"Clothe  him,"M  ei 
said. 

Gray    light    sho  1 1 
him  the  shape  of  9 1 
window.  He  strugjU  I 
against  the  hands  \srl  ■ 
prisoning  him,  butjSrr:- 
could  not  wrench  Hsjit 
self  free.  Each  of  s 
wrists  was  bound  \  tut 
thongs  to  the  ham  f 
another  man.  A  ti  t» 
man    roughly    drei  a 
him.  A  woman  was  sobbing.  As  his  wits  c  OT 
back  to  him,  he  saw  Andret  standing  by  el 
bed  with  the  king.  Isoud  lay  as  still  as  d(  hi 
under    the   cover,  but   she   was   not   di  L| 
Bragwain  huddled  beside  her.  It  was  B  :•' 
wain  who  wept. 

"The  queen  is  guiltless."  Tristram  s  Ll 

"I  am  here  against  her  will." 

"That  is  a  treacherous  lie,"  Andret  sai((  i 

"  I  will  prove  its  truth  on  you,  body  >fi 

body,  cousin,"  Tristram  said,  "if  you  < « 

abide  the  proof." 

"Take  him  away,"  Mark  said.  "The  t  *l 
for  talk  is  past." 

"Stop,"  Tristram  said.  "Justice  gives  id 
a  chance  to  clear  the  queen.  I  will  prove  sj 
innocence  on  Andret,  or  on  you.  uncle,  oi  nl 
all  the  barons  of  this  court,  one  by  one.' 
"Take  him  away,"  Mark  said. 
"  What  will  you  do  with  the  queen?  "  1 1 
tram  fought  crazily  against  his  bonds,  i  l-i 
ing  the  men  to  whom  he  was  tied  forv  d: 
and  back.  His  captors  dragged  him  from  \ti 
room.  In  the  corridor  a  troop  of  foot  sole  na 
fell  upon  him  so  that  he  was  hauled  a'  igt 
with  six  men  clinging  to  his  arms  like  <  gsi 
around  a  trapped  wild  boar. 

"Take  him  to  the  church,"  Andret  sal 
He  was  to  be  judged  and  sentenced  at  <  y- 
break,  then.  When  the  king  gave  sumn  n 
justice,  he  did  it  this  way,  at  the  churcl  is 
the  first  hour  after  lauds.  And  he  woul  : 
hanged,   like   enough,    as   common   thi  es 
were  hanged.  Such  a  rage  was  boiling  in  ' 
tram  as  almost  burst  his  heart,  but  he  as 
able  to  think,  even  to  plan. 
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Ml  nigh  I  long  I  laj 
\  1 1  a  I  heard  the  cold 

the  tree 
Vnd  saw  the  thin  green 

morning  hreak 
Between  us  like  eternity 
\nd  knew,  for  all  that  fear 

might  saj . 
For  all  love's  proud,  heroic 

stand, 
I  would  have  east  the  world 


and  toueh 
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He  said  to  the  captain  of  the  foot  soldiers, 
"Do  me  one  last  kindness  in  this  world, 
brother.  After  I  am  dead,  go  to  the  King  of 
Lyonnesse,  my  father,  and  he  will  reward  you 
with  as  much  gold  as  you  ask  if  you  will 
allow  me  a  little  courtesy.  I  swear  it." 

"What  is  your  need?" 

"Only  this.  Send  a  man  to  the  king  to  ask 
him  to  judge  me,  not  here,  but  in  the  de- 
serted church  to  the  north  on  the  cliff." 

The  captain's  delay  brought  a  pause 
among  the  soldiers.  They  stood  irresolute, 
looking  from  their  captive  to  their  leader. 


Between  Tristram's  wrists  and  those  of  the 
men  to  whom  he  was  bound  the  thongs  hung 
slack.  Tristram  sprang  back  with  a  great 
leap.  The  two  men  hurtled  forward  and 
crashed  together.  While  they  were  still  stag- 
gering, blinded  by  the  impact,  he  wrenched 
the  short-sword  from  the  hand  of  one  of  them 
and  thrust  it  upward  against  the  thongs. 

The  troop,  used  to  obeying  orders,  and 
now  having  none  to  obey,  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment too  paralyzed  to  move.  Tristram  cut 
his  other  hand  free.  And  then  he  ran.  He 
gained  the  stables  thirty  lengths  ahead  of 
the  soldiers,  cut  the  line  tying  the  first  horse 
he  saw  and  vaulted  onto  its  back.  Hugging 


its  bare  sides  with  his  legs,  he  brought  it 
around  and  galloped  it  right  through  the 
soldiers.  He  raced  for  the  'gate,  turned  the 
horse  down  the  road  over  the  neck,  and  felt 
it  skid  on  the  broken  rubble  of  slate.  "  Steady, 
my  soul!"  he  entreated  it. 

The  soldiers  would  have  to  use  time  to 
saddle  horses  before  they  pursued  him.  He 
urged  his  beast  on  and  headed  north  along 
the  cliff.  When  he  reached  the  church  he  had 
not  yet  heard  any  cry  behind  him.  He  turned 
his  horse  loose  and  went  in  and  looked  for 
something  with  which  to  block  the  door. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  bare  building, 
nothing  outside  it  either.  Never  mind,  he 
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was  not  in  need  of  a  stronghold,  only  walls 
around  him,  and  a  narrow  entrance  he  could 
defend.  You  will  have  to  serve  me  today, 
he  said  to  the  short-sword.  He  ran  to  the 
place  of  the  altar,  thrust  the  sword  into  the 
earth,  and  knelt  before  it.  "God,  give  me 
wits  and  strength  to  save  Isoud,"  he  said. 

He  returned  to  the  door  and  stood  by  it, 
sword  in  hand.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  When 
the  troop  rode  into  the  clearing  before  the 
church  he  saw  that  not  only  had  knights  o( 
the  household  joined  them,  but  King  Mark 
and  Andret  as  well.  And  Dinadan,  as  God 
loves  trie!  he  thought. 

"Welcome,  my  lords,"  Tristram  called. 
The  king  stared  down  on  him  heavily. 
"This  is  useless,  Tristram.  You  are  taken.' 
"I  may  be  taken  in  time,"  Tristram  said 
"  but  now  I  stand  here  free  in  this  door  which 
is  wide  enough  only  for  me.  Whoever  takes 
me  must  encounter  with  me  first." 

"  I  shall  order  you  taken  in  force  if  I  have 
to,"  Mark  said.  "  You  have  been  a  traitor  to 
me,  Tristram." 

"  Whoever  says  so,  let  him  prove  it  on  me. 
I  have  done  some  service  to  Cornwall,  uncle. 
I  met  The  Marhaus  when  no  knight  of  yours 
would  go  against  him.  I  was  promised  a  re- 
ward for  that,  and  I  was  promised  a  reward  | 
when  I  brought  the  queen  from  Ireland.  And 
neither  reward  has  been  given  me.  I  ask  it 
now.  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  prove  the  charge 
against  me  on  whoever  makes  it." 

"Tristram  is  right,  my  lord,"  Dinadan 
said.  "You  have  sworn  to  reward  him.  Be- 
sides, he  is  a  king's  son,  and  every  lord  in 
Britain  will  raise  a  cry  if  he  is  judged  like  1 1 
a  felon  without  trial." 

"  Even  a  king's  son  has  no  rights  if  he  is  a 
traitor,"  Mark  said.  "I  order  you  to  take 
this  traitor  and  return  him  to  Tintagel." 

"Then,"  Dinadan  said,  "I  yield  you  the 
lands  I  hold  from  you,  Mark,  and  I  am  no< 
longer  your  man.  I  shall  fight  with  Tris 
tram."  And  he  struck  his  horse  and  leaped 
from  it  right  in  the  door.  He  unsheathed  his 
battle  sword  and  put  it  in  Tristram's  hand 
receiving  the  short-sword. 

Mark  turned  upon  Andret.  "Are  you  a- 
traitor  too?  I  have  ordered  Tristram  taken." 
"Take  me,  Andret!"  Tristram  cried  hap- 
pily. 

"My  shield,"  Dinadan  said,  and  hung  it 
on  Tristram's  shoulder. 

The  knights  dismounted  and,  led  by 
Andret,  moved  upon  the  church.  Bu 
they  crowded  together,  none  having  an. 
very  urgent  wish  to  encounter  Tristram 
alone.  They  were  willing  enough,  though,  to 
keep  behind  Andret  and  let  him  fight  first .  And 
after  a  few  moments  Tristram  found  himsell 
face  to  face  with  the  seneschal  of  Cornwall. 
Andret  was  fighting  with  desperate  courage, 
wielding  his  sword  rapidly  and  with  skill. 
But  Tristram  reached  over  and  under  his 
guard,  drawing  him  in,  playing  him,  waiting, 
for  the  moment  when  he  would  unguard  him- 
self. It  came  quickly.  Andret  lunged  and 
flung  up  his  shield,  and  Tristram's  point 
took  him  cleanly  in  the  heart. 

When  Andret  fell,  the  knights  dropped 
back. 

"  Is  he  dead  ? "  Mark  said. 

"Yes.  His  breast  is  cut  in  two." 

"This  is  an  unequal  fight,  my  lord,"  i. 
knight  said.  "You  can  keep  Tristram  a  pris 
oner  in  the  church,  or  you  can  treat  wit! 
him.  But  if  he  is  taken,  he  will  kill  us  first.  Ii 
your  cause  worth  all  our  lives?" 

Mark  sat  still,  his  head  bowed  as  he  gazec 
on  the  body  of  his  seneschal.  "  Tristram  mus 
be  taken,"  he  said. 

The  knights  drew  together,  murmuring 
They  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  their  shield 
before  them,  and  pressed  toward  the  church 
Tristram  defended  the  door  with  all  hi 
strength,  but  though  he  killed  two  knights 
and  wounded  others,  they  were  twelv 
against  him,  and  he  was  thrust  back  until  h 
was  fighting  against  the  window. 

He  leaped  into  the  embrasure.  "Save  your 
self,  Dinadan,"  he  said,  and  threw  the  swor 
from  him,  and,  with  a  prayer,  sprang  wid 
into  the  sea. 

From  the  water  he  saw  the  cliff  cruell 
high  and  sheer.  The  crashings  of  incomin 
waves  upon  outgoing  were  smoothed  awa 
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he  very  moment  ol  in.  h  l  id<    i 
■    -si ill  as  it  ever  lay  on  thi 
ists.  And  .1-   tYistram  n 
ts  and  troughs  he  began  to  hope  hi 
be  broken  a.  ainsl  the  wall  "i  sla 
Be  top  he  could  see  the  ch 
e  could  make  headway   sunn:: 

enough  to  keep  ins  lxwl\  1  u 
ts.  lie  was  nol  able  to  guess  w 

watched  from  above  or,  il  hi 
l her  he  was  visible-  1  le  labored  low 
r  sea,  trusting  thai  the  daz; 

wash  would  conceal  his  head  01 
use  it  with  stills  riding  the 
Tien  time  had  passed    he  could  ni 
e  how  much,  half  an  hour,  an  hour  per- 
>     his  lcv;s  were  numb  with  cold  and  hi 
d    sec    his    hands    white    and    bli 
musl  come  ashore  soon,  or  he  would  nol 
e  ashore  at  all. 

5  he  was  beating  his  wa  '  he  was 

;ht  and  tossed  upward  and 
ivatei  's  black  breast.  1  le  fell  him 

tumble  like  a   pebble,  then  sho 
i  and  strike  rock  and  be  halted  b 
:nt  embrace  around  his  bod\ 
ime  aware  that  his  arm--  wi 
lead  and  that  he  was  clutching  the  1 
p-shaped  depression  worn  into  1 
tad  been  washed  111: 

1    there   like   driftwood.    As   he 
ed  his  feet  cautiously,  feeling  fi 
e.  he  had  time  to  wonder  that  1 ' 
dropped  him  into  this  v 
iad  no  choice  but  to  land  arms 
is  grasped  over  the  suppoi 

:  found  a  foothold,  ti  ^trustfully, 

.■d  upon  it.  He  drew  himself  in  a 
ible  and  rocked  his  body  gently,  lo 
it  from  the  pinching  walls.  When  I 
a  pain  caught  him  in  the  chest.  Bui 
injured,  it  was  a  small  price 
blessed  fact  that  he  was  alive.  IK 
climb  up.  He  could  ei 
3us  crevasse  only   by   edging   aloi 
ard  its  opening  in  the  cliff.  Bracing 
with  a  hand  on  each  wall,  he  n 
ig  the  tiny  ledge  and  reached  the 
and  looked  dizzily  into  the  wai 
ost  level  with  him. 

'm  this  tar.  he  thought .  A'  I  'ray- 

tor  balance,  he  turned  slowly  and  looked 
the  face  of  the  cliff.  He  coul 
ve  his  head  a  rim  of  stone,  and 
ling  but  sky.  That  must  mean  a  wid 
in  the  slate  wall.  He  clai 
r  the  offset  and.  urging  his  body  to 
final  effort,  pulled  himself  up  as. 
ivas  a  child,  he  had  chinned  I 
'anch.  The  pain  knifed  him  and  b;  ■ 
-s  into  his  eyes,  but  he  raise 
d  high,  then  shoulder  higl  him- 

with  his  feet,  clutching  at  any  uneven- 
5  big  enough   to   get    a  nan : 
pled  onto  the  ledge  and  lay  on 
ting,  half  blind  with  the  agony  ii 
st.  but  free. 

'II  turn  over  in  a  minute,  he  thought.    I'll 
how  many  steps  of  this  sort  I  han  to  climb 
're  I  walk  on  grass  again.  But  I 
would  rest.  Only  a  minute.  N01 

minutes.  Certainly  no 
ded  to  feel  living  warmth  aj 
le  thought  he  was  asleep,  and 
p  a  voice  hailed  him.  "Tristra: 
voice.  "Look  up!" 

le  pushed  himself  onto  his  hand-    The 
n  moved  in  his  chest  like  a  stone  : 
t  he  looked  up  and  saw  the 
light,  cut  off  in  a  black  line  ag 
'.  On  this  near  horizon  Tristra 
agnized  Gouvernail  and  Dinad; 
'Are  you  alive?"  Gouvernail  si 
fe  pulled  himself  to  his  feet,  bu 
d  to  answer  he  could  not. 
["hey  called  unintelligible  direel 
ter  than  that,  they  threw  down 
ose  end  was  knotted  into  a  loop  I 
loop  under  his  arms  and  felt 
1  jerk  him  heavily  against  the  1 
reached  the  top  he  was  torn  am 
apable  even  of  whispering 
'Ah.   Tristram!"   Gouvern; 
t  an  arm   around   him 
mght  we  had  said  good-b> 
Can    you    walk.    Tristra 
ted  him. 
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tormented  all  the  while  with  the  fear  that 
Isoud  was  being  led  from  the  castle  and 
chained  to  a  stake,  and  that  the  lire  took  her 
bright  body  and  her  clear  eyes. 

Many  days  passed  before  he  realized  he 
was  wounded,  only  this  time  by  the  sea 
which  had  crushed  him,  and  that  he  had 
sailed  in  a  boat,  not  to  Ireland  but  to  Brit- 
tany. When  he  was  able  to  see  what  he 
looked  at.  to  ask  questions  and  receive 
answers  rationally,  he  learned  he  was  lying 
in  the  hall  of  King  Hoel.  Yseut's  face  told 
him  he  had  been  near  death. 

She  was  sitting  beside  him.  and  he  grew 
aware  she  was  holding  his  hand  in  hers.  "I 
nevei  wrote  you  the  letter  I  promised,"  he 
said,  hoping  he  was  smiling. 

Sh.'  raised  his  hand  and  laid  it  lightly 
against  her  cheek.  "It  doesn't  matter  now, 
Tristram.  You  have  come  home  to  us." 

"Homer'" 

"Oh.  Tristram.  I  have  made  you  weep' 
Don't  weep.  Tristram!  You've  had  a  terrible 
fever.  They  carried  you  from  the  ship  on  a 
horse  litter,  and  you  have  been  sick  for  nine 
days.  My  mother  and  I  have  nursed  you." 

"You've  grown  up,"  he  said. 

"Did  you  think  I  wouldn't?" 

He  nodded.  "  It  seems  strange  to  see  you 
changed.  Where  is  Gouvernail,  Yseut?" 

"Poor  Gouvernail,  let  him  rest.  He  sits  by 
your  bed  all  night  long." 

"Is  he  sleeping?" 

"Tell  me  what  you  need.  I'll  fetch  it." 

Tristram  could  not  tell  her  his  need.  He 
had  returned  to  life  thinking  of  Isoud.  racked 
with  the  fear  that  she  was  put  to  the  fire, 
that  she  was  dead.  Oh,  where  was  she?  What 
had  Mark  done  with  her?  He  tried  to  lift 
himself  from  the  bed. 

"Poor  Tristram,"  Yseut  said.  "You  have 
had  such  bad  dreams.  Now  you'll  forget 
them,  won't  you?" 

"Yseut.  Tell  me  what  happened  in— in 
Cornwall." 

"That  is  all  past  now."  she  said.  "They 
were  cruel  to  you  in  Cornwall — all  of  them 
and  Gouvernail  and  Dinadan  brought  you 
home.  You  will  be  strong  soon,  and  happy 
again  the  way  we  were  happy  before."  She 
leaned  above  him  and  smoothed  his  brow. 
"Don't  you  remember  how  happy  we  were, 
Tristram?" 

"I  must  speak  to  Gouvernail,  Yseut.  If 
you'll  only  call  him  I'll  remember  anything 
you  ask  me  to." 

She  drew  away  from  him  and  let  go  his 
hand.  He  could  see  she  felt  rebuffed,  but  he- 
was  too  weary  and  excited  to  care.  "I'll  call 
Gouvernail."  she  said. 

/  can't  have  them  hanging  over  me,  he 
thought,  prating,  of  home,  and  staring  into  my 
said.  Home.  Why  had  Yseut's  insistence  on 
the  word  cut  him  so?  Isoud  was  his  home, 
and  when  they  were  separated  they  were 
exiles  on  the  earth,  no  matter  what  welcome 
they  received  from  strangers,  even  from 
friends.  Oh.  my  Isoud'  Unless  God  bri?t  gs  me 
to  you  again  I  would  belter  have  died  in  the  sea. 

"Tristram."  Gouvernail  said. 

"I'm  alive  again,  brother.  Tell  me  what 
you  know  of  Isoud." 

The  squire  sat  down  in  the  chair  Yseut 
had  left.  "Your  illness  has  deafened  you," 
he  said.  "You  have  asked  me  fifty  times,  and 
I  have  told  you  fifty  times.  Isoud  was  not 
punished.  Do  you  remember  her  letter?" 

" Did  she  send  me  a  letter?  " 

Gouvernail  reheirsed  again  what  had  hap- 
pened after  they  drew  Tristram  up  the  cliff. 
He  had  ridden  back  to  Tinta  1  and  bribed 
a  friendly  servant  to  summon  Bragwain  to 
den.  When  evening  covered  her  com- 
e  met  him,  and  told  him  of  Mark's  re- 
turn to  the  castle  and  how  he  entered  Isoud's 
chamber  and  informed  her  Tristram  was 
ed.  Isoud  said,  "I  am  guilty,  my  lord, 
and  I  ask  to  die."  And  they  had  stood  look- 
ito  each  other's  faces  until  the  king 
turned  and  left  her.  He  went  into  the  hall 
and  called  his  barons  together.  Then  he  said, 
"Tristram's  death  establishes  the  queen's 
innocence,  and  let  it  never  be  spoken  of 
again."  And  he  went  to  the  church  and  for- 
bade any  man  to  follow  him. 

"  I  told  Bragwain  you  were  not  drowned," 
Gouvernail  said,  "and  that  Dinadan  and  I 


needed  a  boat  to  take  you  away.  She  re- 
turned to  the  castle,  and  after  an  hour  she 
came  back  and  she  brought  the  letter  from 
the  queen,  and  money,  and  word  that  a  ship 
would  take  us  off  a  cove  north  of  the  church. 
I  don't  know  how  the  queen  secured  the 
ship,  Tristram,  only  that  she  did  secure  it." 

"Let  me  see  the  letter." 

"  I  have  kept  it  with  me,"  Gouvernail  said, 
and  he  drew  a  folded  parchment  from  the 
pouch  hanging  at  his  belt. 

Tristram  took  Isoud's  letter.,  feeling  him- 
self tremble.  "My  Tristram."  she  had  writ- 
ten, "  I  am  all  one  joy  because  you  are  alive 
when  I  thought  you  dead.  Because  we  have 


been  near  death,  think  only  how  precious 
it  is  that  we  are  alive  in  the  same  world, 
and  do  not  grieve  because  we  are  sepa- 
rated. We  must  not  meet  again,  my  dear 
lord,  for  the  king  will  never  trust  you. 
But  as  long  as  we  live  our  love  lives.  I  am 
yours." 

Isoud,  Isoud.  I  am  yours,  too,  and  I  will 
return  to  Cornwall  and  take  you  away!  The 
memory  of  her  shook  him  and  blinded  him 
to  everything  except  the  memory. 

"Bragwain  told  me,"  Gouvernail  said, 
"that  the  queen  sent  you  a  warning.  She  said 
you  must  never  forget  that,  when  the  king 
learns  you  are  alive,  he  will  kill  you." 


"He  will  threaten  me,  anyway,"  Tristram 
said,  "but " 

"And  I  have  a  warning  for  you,  too,  Tris- 
tram," Gouvernail  said  quietly.  "The  queen's 
innocence  rests  on  the  king's  belief  in  your 
death.  If  you  return  to  Cornwall,  she  will 
stand  in  peril  of  the  fire." 

Tristram  lay  back  in  the  bed.  For  the  first 
time  since  he  was  dragged  from  Isoud's 
chamber  his  mind  was  clear  of  the  need  for 
action.  And  for  the  first  time  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  mortal  realization  that  he 
had  lost  Isoud. 
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CAN    THIS    MARRIAGE    BE    SAVED? 


she  then  said  proudly    "  l  lake  part  ol  the 
credil  i"  myself.  In  Lhe  last  place  we  lived, 
the  neighborhood  was  ovei  run  with  i 
youngsters  who  made  Eddie's  life 
Three  years  ago  the  situation  gol  so  bad  w< 
moved,  although  Ins  mothei   objected   lei 
ribly   Our  old  house  was  in  the  same  block 
Willi  hers.  She  and  Jim's  sisicr  and  dozen: 
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ol  Ins  boyhood  friends  were  forevei  piliny  in  said    I 

on  us  there.  Jim  draws  people  the  way  ho  upaii)  he  road,  and  I'm  ulad  foi 

draws  flies.  I'm  lhe  exacl  opposite.  Win 
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Inner  Circle   lifts   the   just-ordinary  figure—  out  -of-the-ordinary! 

This  artful  bra  is  designed  especially 

to  glorify  the  average 

and  average-full  A,  B  or  C  cup... 

with  idealized  curves  and  permanent  uplift. 

And,  thanks  to  the  patented   Dura- form   cup, 

Inner  Circle  gives  you 

more  than  uplift  —  upkeep! 

(Keeps  its  shape,  and  yours... 

after  many,   many  wearings  and   washings.) 

Join   the  millions  who 

have  discovered  that 

THE  SECRI 

IN  THE 
CIRCLE! 
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annual  sales 
conven  continued, 

palm/  m  recoiled  ion.  "Jim  .'.a-  so  in 

-I  lo  attend  the  banquet.  It  look  a 
week,  bul  I  ood  sitter.  Jim  bought 

a  new  dress  for  me.  When  we  left  the  house, 

ides  were  churning  but  I  thought  I 

could  :  aing.  By  the  time 

all,  my  new  dress 

was  wi  el    with  perspiration  and   I 

ikinu  all  over.  When  Jim  parked  the 
car.  he  saw  the  condition  I  was  in  and  knew 
it  was  no  use.  He  drove  me  home  and  tried 
to  hide  his  disappointment  How  I  hate  to 
fail  Jim!  He  and  the  b  : /thing 

to  me.  My  home  is  exactly  what  I  dreamed 
of  as  a  girl,  and  never  thought  I  'd  get.  Evi  n 
now,  I  can't  believe  my  luck.  Jim  thinks  it'-- 
crazy,  but  I  still  tremble  for  the  future. 
"Until  I  met  Jim,"  said  June,  "nobody 

ired  for  me.  My  mother  didn't  and 
neither  did  my  father.  I  can  hardly  ren 
them.  One  day  when  I  was  five  years  old  my 
took  me  and  my  eight-year-old 
brother  to  the  movies  the  picture  was  The 
l)i;  Parade;  it's  funny  how  I  remember 
that  '  and  told  us  to  wait  there  until  she 
came  for  us.  She  didn't  come  and  didn't 
come.  When  we  finally  had  to  go  hon 
saw  the  movie  four  til  they  closed 

the  theater  it  was  dark  and  the  shack 
where  we  lived  was  empty.  We  were  awfully 
scared.  We  were  hungry  too.  Then 
anything  to  eat.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  my  father  came  and  said  my  mother 
had  run  off  with  some  man  who  roomed  next 
door.  My  father  was  angry  and  yelling.  He 
packed  my  brother's  clothes  and  his  clothes 
but  not  mine,  and  the  two  of  them  went  of! 
to  hunt  my  mother.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  ever  found  her."  said  June,  "rx 
never  saw  any  of  them  again. 

"  Nex  n   one   of   lh< 

heard  me  crying. and  the  welfare  peopl 
and  took  me  to  an  orphanage.  1  - 
awhile,  and  then  was  put  in  a  different  place. 
The  counts'  paid  the  bills,  and  1 
kxiked  to  lind  the  cheapest.  As  a  child.  I  was 
shunted  around  a  lot.  Twice  I  stayed  with 
private  families.  In  one  of  them  I 

to  adopt  me,  but  then  the  wife  de- 
cided I  was  loo  old  and  so  I  was  put  tack  in 
an  orphan.1 

"I  was  seventeen  when  I  met  Jim.  and 
working  as  a  telephone  girl  in  the  town  where 
he  went  to  colleg      -  of  the  other  stu- 

dents used  to  take  me  bowline  and  to  the 
s,  but  I  soon  learned  what  they  had  in 
mind.  I  was  determined  to  stay  decent  and 
I  did.  Jim  took  me  to  the  college  dances.  The 
my,  of  course  -the  other 
girls  always  snubbed  me  — but  I  was  too 
much  in  love  with  Jim  to  care.  I  was  so  much 
in  love  with  him."  she  said,  "that  I  refused 
to  wear  his  ring  until  he  graduated  an( 
worked   six  months.    I    felt   sure   he'd   fine 
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Who  Threw  The  Blue  Jeans 
In  Mrs.  Murphy's  Laundry? 

Tommv  Murphy  threw  them  in, 
to  Mrs.   Murphy's  loud  chagrin. 

When  all  her  wash  was  hung  upon  a  line. 
Sudden   showers  kept  her  running, 
clothes  would  fade  from  over-sunning 

Her  wash  stayed  wet  unless  the  sun  did  shine. 


With  a  TEMCO  Auto- 
matic Gas  Clothes  Dryer 
in  your  kitchen  or  laun- 
dry room  yon  dry  as  sou 
wash  ■>  ou  waltz  through 
washday  in  jigtune.  You 
turn  dark  hours  of  back- 
breaking  drudgery  into 
golden  hours  for  better 
living  No  other  clothes 
drver  has  all  the  features 
.  .  all  the  convenience 
of  t  lie  revoluti  ona  rv 
TEMCO 


Then  came  the  miracle  to  pass, 

she  learned  thai    moderns  drv  with   gas, 
TEMCO's  Sundial  keeps  Ole  Sol  a'shining, 
I'm    just  .t  few  small  cents  a  day 
she  chased  her  washday  woes  away, 

Now  all  the  rain  clouds  have  a  blue-flame  lining. 


Guaranteed  by 
.Good  Housekeeping  AC? 


Once,  Tommy  Murphy's  mother  thought, 
scads  of  blue  jeans  must  be  bought, 

Brit  now  she  buys  just  half  as  many  pairs. 
And  now  washday  is  really  fun, 

with  all  her  chores  so  quickly  done, 
Who  threw  those  dirty  dungarees  .  .  . 
S&S^v  WHO  CARES? 

PARENTS J 
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someone  better.  I  never  really  thought  he'd 
come  back  for  me,  but  he  did. 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  I  'd  do  anything  in  my 
power  to  be  a  good  wife  to  Jim?  But  I  can't 
change  my  whole  nature.  I  can't  stop  mis- 
trusting people  or  cure  my  shyness  by  wish- 
ing I  could.  Please  tell  Jim  that.  Please  tell 
him  our  marriage  is  all  right." 

Jim  Tells  His  Side: 

"I'm  at  my  wits'  end,"  said  Jim,  a  big, 
broad- shouldered  man  whose  friendly  grin 
contrasted  oddly  with  his  troubled  blue  eyes. 
"I  love  my  wife,  but  she's  making  a  hash 
of  our  lives.  She's  done  her  best  to  separate 
me  from  my  family  and  friends.  We  go  no- 
where, except  after  weeks  of  planning  and 
enormous  effort  on  my  part.  Then  I  have  to 
carry  June  through  the  evening,  and  when 
we  gel  home  spend  hours  explaining  away  a 
fresh  collection  of  imaginary  insults.  It 
wouldn't  be  worth  the  trouble,  but  I  have  to 
earn  a  living.  I  must  keep  up  my  contacts. 

"June  has  seriously  handicapped  me  by 
refusing  to  receive  my  customers  and  busi- 
ness associates  in  our  home,"  he  went  on. 
"She  thinks  I  should  do  my  entertaining  in 
a  hotel.  If  I  take  anybody  to  my  mother's 
place.  June  gets  her  feelings  hurt  and  broods 
for  days.  My  wife  is  thoroughly  unreason- 
able." he  said  bitterly.  "Quite  aside  from  the 
duty  I  owe  my  mother,  which  June  ignores, 
mother  and  I  have  common  business  inter- 
ests. I  inherited  my  father's  job.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  company  I  work  for. 
My  associates  are  old  friends  of  my  mother's. 
Naturally  when  they  come 
to  town,  they  expect  to  see 
her.  Particularly  since  they 
get  no  opportunity  to  see 
my  wile' 

"My  mother  isn't  the 
most  tactful  woman  on 
earth,"  Jim  then  admitted. 
"She's  blunt  and  plain- 
spoken.  My  father  wasn't 
especially  tactful  either. 
June's  fondness  for  him  developed  alter  his 
death,  although  she  doesn't  remember  that. 
Both  my  parents  were  a  little  disappointed 
in  my  marriage,  but  nothing  was  ever  said 
to  influence  me  and  my  family  tried  to  meet 
my  bride  halfway.  June  was  the  one  who 
wouldn't  try.  She  never  lias.  She  could  get 
along  with  my  mother  now.  if  she  put  forth 
the  effort  and  stopped  taking  to  heart  every 
thoughtless  remark.  Instead  she  bowed  out 
of  the  whole  relationship,  using  the  excuse 
my  mother  prefers  my  sister's  girls.  Well, 
that's  true.  Frankly,  my  mother's  partiality 
among  the  grandchildren  jolts  me.  too,  but  I 
can  understand  the  reason.  She's  had  some 
chance  to  gel  acquainted  with  Ellen's  gills! 
June  never  let  her  see  our  kids,  except  on 
special  invitation,  when  they  were  slicked 
and  polished  and  behaving  like  monkeys  on  a 
stick.  J'hat's  no  fun  for  a  grandmother. 

"The  last  straw,"  Jim  said  to  the  coun- 
selor, "the  thing  thai  drove  me  to  seek  your 
advice  and  insist  that  my  wife  come,  too.  is 
what  June  is  doing  to  our  boys.  She's  bring- 
ing them  up  to  be  afraid  of  their  own 
shadows.  In  our  old  neighborhood.  Eddie 
ran  into  a  little  trouble  with  the  other  kids. 
Given  time,  he  could  have  solved  it  him- 
self. But  no.  we  had  to  move.  Otherwise, 
I  'd  have  wound  up  with  a  first-class  neigh- 
borhood feud  on  my  hands.  Timid  as  June 
is.  she  was  prepared  to  start  a  battle  royal 
over  Eddie's  rights. 

"Now  Eddie  and  his  brothers  have  no 
companions  except  one  another.  June  slaves 
to  clean  the  house,  and  then  lets  them  tear 
it  to  pieces  in  five  minutes.  Nothing  they  do 
is  wrong  in  her  eyes.  She  does  everything  for 
the  kids,  gives  them  no  responsibilities, 
fights  the  battles  they  ought  to  fight  for 
themselves.  In  order  to  go  to  the  corner 
movie,  we  have  to  locate  exactly  the  right 
sitter.  Eddie  is  a  sophomore  in  high  school. 
It's  high  time  he  and  his  brothers  learned  to 
sit  for  themselves. 

"June  complains  incessantly  of  her  lack 
of  education."  Jim  said.  "That's  her  excuse 
for  ducking  invitations  we  should  accept. 
It  seems  to  me  she  could  do  a  little  less 
freezing  and  preserving— we've  got  enough 


The  man  whose  head  is 
turned  naturally  goes  the 
wrong  way. 

—  ELSIE   LINCOLN    BENEDICT 


food  in  our  locker  now  to  last  the  next  two 
years— and  read  a  few  more  books.  She 
could  listen  to  the  radio  programs  other 
people  talk  about,  and  then  she'd  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  company.  Sometimes  I  think 
my  wife  wants  to  be  shy.  June  is  as  bright  as 
anybody  else.  She's  prettier  than  most  of  my 
friends'  wives.  They're  not  highbrows,  what- 
ever June  supposes.  She's  twice  as  efficient 
as  the  majority  of  the  clubwomen  who  scare 
her  to  death.  Nobody  cares  about  June's 
past.  June  herself  is  the  only  one  who  re- 
members she  grew  up  without  advantages. 
People  are  only  interested  in  the  present.  I 
try  to  tell  June  that,  but  it 's  a  waste  of  breath. 
"June  was  ingrowing  when  I  married  her," 
he  said,  in  discussing  the  courtship.  "She'd 
been  handed  a  raw  deal,  but  she'd  stayed 
sweet  and  pretty  and  was  working  hard  to 
improve  herself.  I  admired  her  spirit.  She 
attracted  me  physically  and  still  does.  More 
than  any  woman  I  've  ever  met.  We've  had 
no  trouble  in  that  respect !  When  the  children 
were  small  we  weren't  called  on  to  go  much, 
and  I  suppose  June's  clinging  ways  tickled 
my  vanity.  Anyway,  I  found  her  possessive- 
ness  appealing  in  those  days.  Besides,  I 
thought  she'd  change.  June  has  changed  — 
for  the  worse.  Every  year  she  retreats  farther 
and  farther  into  her  shell,  and  becomes  more 
determined  to  pull  the  boys  and  me  along 
with  her.  We  can't  live  in  a  shell ! 

"June  must  change  her  attitude.  There's 

no  other  answer  for  us.  She  takes  the  position 

I  want  to  turn  her  into  a  social  butterfly. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  mind.  All 

I  ask  is  that  she  be  decently  sociable,  stop 

hating  my  family,  and  not 

make  me  look  ridiculous 

by    hiding    out    at    home 

while  I  show  up  at  parties 

alone.  I  can't  continue  to 

carry  the  whole  burden. 

Our  marriage  can't  go  on 

like  this.  June  is  harming 

me  and  our  boys.  There 

must  be  some  way  my  wife 

can   conquer  her  morbid 

fear  of  people.  June  declares  she  loves  me 

and  the  boys.  Let  her  prove  it !  As  I  see  it," 

Jim    said    in    conclusion,    "June's    shyness 

amounts  to  downright  selfishness." 

The  Counselor  Says: 

"Jim  was  quite  right,"  the  counselor  said. 
"June's  shyness  was  indeed  a  form  of  self- 
ishness. This  selfishness  expressed  in  her 
determination  to  keep  her  children  and  hus- 
band to  herself,  sprang  of  course  from  fears 
and  resentments  which  were  the  result  of  her 
dismal  experiences  as  a  child.  June  hated  her 
own  mother  with  cause,  and  unconsciously 
transferred  a  part  of  this  hatred  to  her 
mother-in-law. 

"As  a  bride,  June  was  thrown  into  a  group 
of  people  for  whose  supposedly  secure  back- 
grounds she  felt  both  awe  and  envy.  Instead 
of  studying  and  sensibly  attempting  to  adapt 
to  the  new  group,  she  busily  sought  and  soon 
found  flaws  in  their  reactions  to  her.  Once 
convinced  she  was  disliked  by  everybody, 
she  proceeded  to  run  away  from  the  self- 
created  problem.  His  business,  his  family 
obligations,  his  temperament  made  social 
flight  impossible  for  Jim.  June  tried  her  best 
to  draw  him  out  of  the  world  and  closer  to 
her  by  babying  him  and  their  sons  and  mak- 
ing them  extra  comfortable  at  home.  This 
effort  was  unsuccessful,  but  she  gained  a 
personal  refuge  and  a  feeling  of  self-right- 
eousness by  filling  her  time  and  mind  with 
unnecessary  household  duties.  By  her  own 
definition,  June  was  doing  everything  for 
Jim,  So  she  decided  the  marriage  was  all 
right,  and  that  she  was  incurably  shy. 

"No  marriage  is  all  right  when  one  partner 
is  unhappy  and  dissatisfied,"  the  counselor 
said  dryly.  "June  was  driving  Jim  away  from 
her,  by  refusing  to  measure  up  socially.  Al- 
most inevitably  she  would  have  lost  her 
husband,  despite  their  many  common  in- 
terests and  the  powerful  sexual  bond  be- 
tween them.  When  Jim  came  to  the  Institute 
for  advice,  June  was  shocked  into  doing  some 
painful  self-analysis.  It  wasn't  easy.  She  had 
a  lifelong  habit  of  pinning  the  responsibility 
for  her  unfriendliness  and  shyness  on  the 
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THRIFTY   ONE-DISH  MEAL 

Chicken  with  Rice.  Brown  1  cut  up 
Fryer  in  '  >  c.  oil;  remove  t<>  casserole. 
Saute  I  c.  raw  rice;  add  1  minced  onion, 
'  2  minced  green  pepper,  1  minced  gai 
lie  clove;  saute  briefly.  Ailcl  .1  Herb-Ox 
Chicken  Cubes  dissolved  in  2  c.  hot 
water,  1  tbsp.  salt,  ' e  tsp.  pepper,  4 
tomatoes  quartered,  1  cup  peas.  Com- 
bine rice  with  chicken.  Hake  covered 
in  400"  oven  30  min.,  uncover  and 
bake  40  min.  more.  (Serves  4.) 


Send  now  for  the  Money-Saver! 

It's    a    booklet    crammed    with    recipes    and  i 
menus    for   adding   flavor    to    money-saving 
meals  through  tasty  main  dishes,  soups  and 
gravies. The  Pure  Food  Co.. Inc.. Dept.  LH-10. 
MniUHroneck.  N.  Y. 


America's  Largest  Selling 


Also  ask  your  store  for  our 
WESTCHESTER   DEVILED  CHICKEN 


Price  M00 
East  of 
Rockies 


stop  spattering  grease . . 
fry  foods  better 


© 


For  cleanliness  in  your  kitchen  — 
FILTER-FRY  -catches  grease, 
permits  steam  to  escape.  Add  wa. 
ter  without  spatter.  One-piece, 
all-aluminum,  easily  washed. 
In  two  sizes.  Research  Products 
CORP.Dept.  11,  Madison  10. Wis. 
At  leading  hardware,  chain  and  department  stores 


S3  Pj°n^e^l 


.  /s^r^'v  -me°i  v^c  -;::.  stf^S 


t'o.'1' 


EARN  QUICK  CASH 


SELL  EMPIRE  Christmas  Cards 

Big  new  line,  sure  money-makers.  21  Christ- 
mas Cards  sell  SI.  100%  profit.  5  name- 
printed  lines.  Name-printed  stat  onery. 
|  napkins  50  for  $1.  Comic  boxes.  Children  s 
Christmas  books.  Gift  wrap  sets.  Cos s 
nothing   to   try.    Make   $100   fast.    Write   for 

1  FREE    imprint   samples,    boxes   on   trial . 

EMPIRE   CARD  CO.  307  Fox   St.    Elmira,   N.    r. 
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"  W  lien-  Lhe  social  program  was  con- 
cerned," the  counselor  continued,  "Inn  was 
too  ambitious  in  hoping  stay-at-home  June 
could  suddenly  shine  al  a  banquel  June's 
social   progress  started   wh  ai  fully 

invited  a  couple  of  hei   husband  's 
town  business  associates  to  a   meal    To  her 
astonishment  bothmenweri  edwith 

mkI    food    she  served.    Their  i 
ments  were  warm  and  genuine  and  helped 
her  in  the  battle  with  her  own  hats.  Jim's 
pride  in  her.  and  has  gratitude,  helped  too' 

"Shortly  afterward  one  ol  the  dinner 
guests  a  vice-president  ol  Jim'scompany 
personally  invited  her  to  accompany  Jim  to 
the  next  sales  convention.  I  suspect  Jim  had 
something  to  do  with  the  invitation,  al- 
though he  didn't  tell  me.  Al  any  rale,  June 
went.  Here  she  had  the  luck  lo  met  I 
ctous  and  intelligent  older  woman  she  ad- 
mired at  once.  The  vice-president's  wife,  the 
couple's  hostess,  had  never  been  to  college 
and  frankly  said  so;  indeed,  she  made  con- 
versation of  her  early  hardships  and  humor- 
ously boasted  of  her  diploma  from  the 
'School  of  Experience.' 

"Deliberately  taking  this  woman  who 
made  candor  an  asset  as  a  model.  June 
forced  herself  to  attend  her  first  club  meet- 
ings. Here  she  discovered,  as  Jim  had  long 
been  telling  her.  thai  there  is  no  abraca- 
dabra about  club  and  community  work.  In 
most  clubs,  capable  volunteer  workers  are  al 
a  premium.  Swallowing  her  timidity.  June 
offered  her  services.  Within  a  lew  months 
she  was  earning  approval  by  her  efficiency 
and  had  made  numerous  acquaintances. 
Among  these  acquaintances  she  found  two  or 
three  real  women  friends. 

"June  began  to  read  newspapers.  hix>ks 
and  magazines  so  she  could  keep  in  touch 
with  a  restless  and  changing  world.  After  a 
few  professional  lessons,  she  learned  to  plaj 
bridge  well  enough  to  appease  the  averagt 
partner.  By  using  her  past  on  occasion  as 
conversational  capital,  she  lost  her  foolish 
shame  of  her  youthful  background.  She  can 
talk  to  most  people  with  a  Ian  de. 
ease,  and  she  cultivates  the  art  of  being  a 
good  listener  which  is  nothing  more  than 
showing  a  real  interest  in  others. 

"Jim  and  June  now  have  a  good  and  a 
complete  marriage."  said  the  counselor. 
"They  go  out  together,  and  they  entertain 
a  reasonable  amount.  Naturally  the  two  are 
closer  Both  have  profited.  Although  June 
will  never  be  the  life  of  the  party,  she  has 
conquered  her  shyness  and  rid  herself  of  the 
miserable  suspicions  that  were  poisoning  her 
life.  Site  is  rewarded  not  only  by  Jim's  in- 
creased happiness  and  the  improvement  in 
is.  but  by  her  own  increased  self- 
respect  and  self-confidence. 

"The  last  time  I  saw  hei."  the  counselor 
concluded.  "June  was  arranging  a  community 
dinner  dance  for  one  hundred  people!" 
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Get  a  C0SC0 

ROLL- AWAY 
Utility/  Table! 


•  For  entertaining  —  and  everyday  living—^ 
you'll  use  your  Cosco  Rollaway  Table  so  many  ways.  Wonderful 
as  a  serving  cart  ...  a  roving  work  center  for  housework  or 
laundry  .  .  .  neat,  accessible  storage  for  kitchen  appliances  .  .  . 
indispensable  in  the  sickroom.  Rolls  easily  on  big,  silent  casters. 
Sturdily  built  of  steel  throughout.  Take  your  choice  of  styles, 
colors,  durable  finishes — at  value-packed  prices  from  S5.95  .  In 
leading  stores  everywhere,  ask  to  see  Cosco  Rollaway  Tables! 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Corporation  •  Columbus,  Indiana 

. 
Who*  betfer  gift  for  any  bride? 


Model  8-C,  $11.95i 


Model  8-H,  55.95" 


For  the  best  in 
quality,  look  for 
this  trademark 


eoseff 


Model  8-T,  $19.95' 


•Slightly  higher 
in  Florida,  Tejas. 
11  Western  States 


Metal  -Household  Furniture 


Two  working  nulls  of  kitchen  make  for  easy  meal  getting.  Gas  refrigerator  automatically  keeps  a  supply  of  ready- for-u.\ 
ice.   Tile  behind  30"  range  cleans  with  a  snipe.    Kitchen   cabinets  are  wood  with   sunny  vellou    baked-on   enanu- 


Problem  earner  goes  glamorous 
with  turn-around  shelves;  a  finger 
ttiueh  brings  pans  to  the  front. 
Work  counter  abo\  e  is  spacious  enough 
for  appliances     mixer, 
combination  (tinker  and  deep  fryer — 
plus  t!i>.  a  "••'■'■"  :nsredients. 


I  his  kitchen  was  changed  from  a  headache  to  a 
center  for  family  fun.  Ii  all  began  with  - 

"My  hopeless  kitchen,"  wrote  Mrs.  B.  "To  begin 
with,  it's  two  kitchens,  front  and  back.  Whatever 
the  fabulous  distance  is  a  woman  walks  doing 
housework,  I've  walked  it  twice  every  day  since  we 
moved  here. 

"That  isn't  all.  Practically  everything  needs  re- 
placing. The  sink  is  an  old  porcelain  job  with  a 
tiny  drainboard.  The  gas  range  is  thirty-two  years 
old,  and  looks  it.  The  linoleum  has  been  down  since 
1935  and  is  patched  in  places. 


By  GLADYS  TABER 


"Everybody — but  everybody — brings  problem? 
to  the  Journal.  Do  you  think  you  can  help  me 
figure  out  a  plan?" 

Like  most  houses  built  around  seventy-five  years 
ago,  this  one  had  a  back  porch.  The  kitchen  over- 
flowed into  it  —  range,  washer,  tubs — and  it  became 
a  makeshift  second  kitchen.  It  was  17'  from  range 
to  kitchen  table  in  the  main  room,  14'  from  range 
to  refrigerator.  The  range  was  islanded,  with  no 
work  area  at  all. 

Two  structural  changes  came  first — not  really 
major  expenses,  either.  continued  on  page  i 85 
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Fortunately,  mother  had  not  the  least  idea 
what  Annie  was  like. 

"You  should  be  sorry  for  Annie,  gentle 
with  her."  said  mother. 

"Sorry  ? Gentle?  With  Annie?"  We  stared. 

"Yes."  said  mother.  "It's  sad  to  be  a 
Eurasian  and  an  orphan."  said  mother. 

We  knew  better.  Annie  was  not  an  orphan; 
she  was  not  a  Eurasian  either:  she.  Annie 
Pereira.  was  the  daughter  of  an  Italian 
count.  "Count  Pereira?"  asked  Ruth  doubt- 


fully: it  did  not  sound  quite  right.  Annie  had 
been  stolen  away  from  the  count  at  birth  by 
spiteful  people,  kidnaped,  and  taken  to 
India  and  left  with  nuns.  "And  they  gave 
out  that  I  was  an  orphan,"  said  Annie,  her 
eyes  Hashing.  "You  see,  your  mother  be- 
lieves it." 

"We— we'll  tell  her."  we  said. 

"No!  You  mustn't  tell  her.  It's  part  of  the 
plot." 

"The  plot.  Ah!"  we  said,  voices  sinking. 


The  nuns  had  been  desperately,  sicken- 
ingly  cruel  to  Annie.  "Because  they  were 
jealous,"  said  Annie. 

"Why  were  they  jealous?"  We  wanted  to 
extract  the  last  little  detail. 

"  Because  of  the  money  and  jewels  I  should 
have  had.  because  of  my  relic  from  the  Pope 
and  because  I  was  beautiful."  said  Annie. 

We  thought  Annie  very  beautiful.  "You 
English  despise  me  because  I'm  dark,"  she 
said  often.  Dark !  We  thought  of  washed-out 
little  Miss  Cash,  who  had  been  before  her,  or 
of  Fraulein.  who  was  before  Miss  Cash: 
Fraulein  had  had  gooseberry  eyes  and  a 
parched  white  skin  and  thin  dry  hair;  Miss 


Who  wouldn't  love  to  find  these  TWINS  on  her  doorstep? 


Latchstrings  are  alwavs  out  to  America's  Favorite 
Laundry  Twins  —  the  Westinghouse  Laundromat® 
ami  Electric  Clothes  Dryer.  They  bring  new  con- 
venience to  once  dreaded  washday.  New  economy, 
too  .  .  .  with  savings  in  time,  work,  soap  and  water. 

Westinghouse 

LAUNDROMAT 

Only  the  LAUNDROMAT  has  the  exclusive 
combination  of  ALL  these  features 


WEIGH-TO  SAVE  DOOR 
Weighs   exact    size  of 
each  load.  There  S  no 
guessVork  at  all ! 

WATER  SAVER 
Measures    the    exact 
amount   of  water    for 

size  of  each  load. 


COMPLETE  FLEXIBILITY 
Three  water  tempera- 
tures,  any    length   of 
washing  time. 

AG!  TUMBLE  ACTION 
Gentle  .  .  .  vet   it's  so 
thorough.    It    washes 
cleaner,  safer. 


And  best  of  all.  you  can  wash  everything  .  .  .  even 
the  new  Miracle  Fabrics  . . .  cleaner,  safer,  and  save 
those  expensive  cleaning  bills.  See  these  "Twins" 
today  at  your  nearby  Westinghouse  retailer's. 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Westinghouse 

EtECTRic  CLOTHES  DRYER 

All  the  drudgery  of  washday  gone  forever  with 
the  new  Westinghouse  Clothes  Dryer 


3-WAY  DRY  DIAL 
Dries  clothes  as  you 
want    them    ...    all 
automat  icall  y. 

LARGER  LOADING  DOOR 
Forms  shelf  on  slant- 
ing   front    for    extra 
convenience. 


DIRECT  AIR  FLOW  SYSTEM 
Paster,    economical 
drying    for    all    kinds 
of  fabrics. 

SINGING  SIGNAL 
Croons  a  tune.  "How 
Dry    I    Am,"    when 
J  J     clothes  are  dry. 


you  can  be  sure. ..if  iT^ Westinghouse 

See  Our  Two  Big  TV  Shows  .  .  .  WESTINGHOUSE  STUDIO  ONE  and   PRO   FOOTBALL 


Cash  was  horridly  pallid  and  she  sniffed; 
Annie  was  splendid.  It  was  the  only  word. 
She  was  big,  tall  as  a  man,  and  she  was 
strong— we  knew,  we  had  felt  her  big  strong 
hand;  she  had  flashing  black  eyes  and  blue- 
black  hair  that  fell  below  her  knees.  Our 
handfuls  of  mouse  curls  were  not  heads  of 
hair  to  Annie.  At  night  we  used  to  hear  her 
brushing  her  hair  and  singing.  She  used  to 
let  us  get  out  of  bed,  then  gave  us  titbits  from 
her  supper  and  then  sang.  She  taught  us  to 
sing  and  was  kind  about  our  anemic  little 
pipes  and  carried  them  along  with  her  deep 
full-throated  voice. 

"I  shouldn't  have  been  a  servant,"  said 
Annie  scornfully.  "I  should  have  been  an 
opera  singer." 

"  Don't  be  an  opera  singer,  Annie.  Don't, 
don't  leave  us,"  we  begged.  She  may  have 
been  our  servant,  but  we  were  her  slaves. 

Everything  about  her  was  wonderful;  she 
made  everything  different  and  interesting; 
on  our  nursery  walks  she  carried  a  heavy 
stick  with  knobs  all  the  way  down.  "Against 
mad  dogs,"  said  Annie,  and  her  eyes  grew 
big.  "Once  I  was  tossed  by  a  mad  cow,"  and 
she  told  us  the  story.  She  had  been  tossed  by 
a  bull,  too,  and  she  had  adventures  with 
snakes;  once  she  had  saved  a  nun  who  had 
been  wrapped  by  a  python. 

"  How  did  you  save  her,  Annie?  "  we  asked 
breathlessly.  "  How  did  you  make  the  python 
let  goof  the  nun?" 

"Bit    it    through    the    neck,"    answered 
Annie  nonchalantly.  Her  teeth  were  so  splen-  , 
did  that  we  were  sure  that  it  was  true,  but  I 
"What  was  a  python  doing  in  the  middle  of  j 
Calcutta?"  asked  my  father. 

Annie  was  the  nuns'  best  pupil;  she  won  I 
the  Scripture  prize,  and  the  prize  for  English 
and  history  and  good  conduct.  "The  nuns 
wanted  her  never  to  go  away,"  we  said. 

"You  don't  want  to  believe  everything 
Annie  tells  you."  said  mother.  She  said  it 
gently,  but  we  looked  at  her  as  if  she  had 
spoken  treason. 

Mother,  of  course,  was  not  like  Annie. 

IVI  other  had  rings  and  an  opal  necklace 
and  a  brooch  made  like  a  bee,  of  rubies,  but 
Annie  had  the  relic,  cased  in  solid  gold; 
mother  had  evening  dresses  and  a  stole  edged 
with  ermine,  but  Annie  had  better  dresses  in 
her  trunk.  Annie's  best  dress  was  of  pure 
lace,  champagne-colored  lace.  We  were  not 
sure  what  color  that  was,  but  it  sounded 
rich;  with  it  she  wore  a  hat  with  pink  silk 
roses.  In  our  house  she  was  made  to  wear 
a  uniform  of  dark  blue  poplin.  "I  shall  ask 
mother  if  you  can  open  your  trunk,"  said 
Ruth  hotly. 

"Mind  your  own  business,"  said  Annie 
with  one  of  her  quick  rises  of  temper.  "You 
tell  mother  what  is  in  my  trunk  and  I  shalB 
slap  you." 

One  day  we  found  out  that  Annie  had 
cousins. 

"Italians  from  Italy,  Annie?" 

"No-o,"  said  Annie.  "My— my  aunt  was 
married  in  India  to— to  Warren  Hastings.' 

"  But  Warren  Hastings  was  ages  ago,"  said 
Ruth. 

"So  was  my  aunt."  said  Annie.  "She  came 
out  in  the  Mayflower." 

"Do  you  know,  I  always  thought  the 
Mayflower  was  America."  I  said  afterwarc 
to  Ruth. 

Annie's  cousins  were  not.  of  course,  ordi- 
nary cousins.  They  were  The  Four  Delay 
neys— Mama,  Clifford,  Irma  and  little  Tyb 
alt— a  circus  troupe.  "Circus."  I  drew  back 
I  did  not  like  circuses.  I  hated  caged  lion; 
and  tigers,  I  was  afraid  of  the  clowns,  anc 
above  all  I  did  not  like  tightrope  dancers.  / 
tightrope  seemed  to  me  the  most  frighteninj 
thing  on  earth,  so  giddily  dangerous  that  i 
made  me  feel  sick;  to  me,  the  rope  seemec 
always  just  about  to  break,  and  when  I  ha< 
fever,  or  was  excited  after  a  party.  I  dreame< 
a  dreadful  dream  in  which  I.  or  someone  ■ 
loved,  was  dancing  on  a  tightrope  and  th 
rope  snapped.  "Oh  .  .  .  please.  Oh,  no!" 
screamed,  but  no  matter  how  I  screamed,  n 
sound  came;  the  tightrope  snapped  and  the 
the  worst  part  happened,  the  dancers  wen 
on  dancing  as  though  it  were  still  there.  Wh 
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TOBEK, 


No  zoak'mgi  No  hard  scrubbing! 

Scorchy  pans  shine 
like  x\&N...-fcrstf 


there's  polishing  soap  right  in  every  brillo  soap  pad! 


Stove  burners  gleam  in  a  twin- 
kling! A  sturdy  metal-fiber  Brillo® 
pad  just  lifts  off  crust  and  scorch! 
Every  fiber  in  every  Brillo  pad  is 
triangular— has  three  scouring 
edges  for  faster  cleaning. 


Creasy,  crusty  pans  wear  you 
out?  Now  — no  more  scrubbing! 
Brillo  gets  you  out  of  the  kitchen 
fast.  Scours,  cleans  and  shines 
all  at  once!  Tests  prove  Brillo  gives 
twice  the  shine— in  half  the  time.' 


\ 


\ 


Faucets,  counter  trim- 
all  fixtures — a  quick  touch 
of  the  Brillo  pad  and  they 
glisten!  Scientific  shine  meter 
tests  prove  Brillo  outshines 
all  other  cleansers  tested! 


Keeps  coffee   pots   fresh 

and  sweet!  No  more  "old- 
coffee"  taste.  Brillo  keeps  all 
your  aluminums  clean  and 
bright  as  new  —  because 
Brillo  has  jeweler's  polish! 


BRILLO-YOUR  BEST  BUY 

More  meia/ fiber  in  BRfLUD  ! 
More  polishing  soap  in  BRilLOf 
More  pads  -to  -the  BR/UO  box  / 
New  improved  BR/ LLO  fasfs  longer! 

THRIFTIER— 5- tt  PAD 


BRILLO  Soap  Pads 

(Red  box)  Soap-filled  pads 

BRILLO  Cleanser 

(Green  box)  Pads  plus  cake  soap 

Brillo  Mfg.  Co..  Broolclvn.  NY. 
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most  make-ups  shout 

4 

Magic  Touch  whispers 


Made 
Natural  Beauty 


up 


j*1    ~  -%* 


^ 


Your  Magic  Touch  Cream  Make-up  is  so  subtle,  so  unobtrusive 
that  your  new,  wondrously  beautiful  complexion  looks  like 
your  very  own.  Makes  you  appear  a  person  with  lovely,  natural 
coloring  and  smooth,  flawless,  fine-textured  skin.  Hides  every 
little  imperfection — with  never  a  hint  of  that  "made  up"  look. 

_/#    So  easy  to  put  on  — 

Such  magic  blending! 

Rub  your  fingertips  lightl)  over  creamy  Magic  Touch. 
Then  with  gentle  .strokes,  smooth  it  on  lace  and  throat, 
beginning  with  forehead.  Replenish  the  cream  on  finger- 
tips as  needed.  No  clumsy  sponge  or  puff,  no  liquid  to  drip 
or  bottle  to  leak,  no  powder  to  spill. 


V     So  soft  on  your  skin  — 

So  pleasant  to  use! 

Blends  like  magic,  without  streaking.  (Smoothing  with 
fingertips  gives  perfect  color-depth  control — longer  smoothing 
lessens  color.)  Your  skin  will  feci  so  velvet)  soft-  look  so 
naturally  youthful,  fresh  and  clear.  Magic  Touch  is  new. 
(Don  i  confuse  with  an)  other  cream  or  stick-tvpe  make-up.) 


f 


<     Flawless  beauty — 

-Natural-looking  loveliness  ! 

Look  in  your  mirror!    Your  complexion  is  flawless,  allur- 


ing,   tor  a   dewy 
powder.     Powder 


fresh    look,    use   Magic  Touch   without 

iver  lightly  tor  a  long-lasting,  smooth 

mat-Jinish.  I  Magic  Touch  is  never  oily  or 

greas)  looking— even  without  powder.) 


43t  and  $1.00 
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that  filled  me  with  such  horror  I  don't  know. 
Perhaps  because  though  they  did  not  know 
it  was  gone.  I  did.  and  I  knew  that  sooner  or 
later  they  must  fall.  "Is  there  a  tightrope  in 
your  circus?"  I  asked  Annie.  She  said  there 
was.  After  that  I  was  not  as  bewitched  as 
Ruth  and  Josie  with  Mama,  Clifford  and 
Irma.  not  even  with  little  Tybalt. 

Mama  had  been  an  acrobat  but,  said 
Annie,  her  muscles  had  run  to  fat.  I  had  a 
vision  of  streams  of  fat,  like  rivers  in  a  map, 
running  together  into  a  great  blob.  "Mama 
is  too  fat  to  dance,"  said  Annie,  "bat  she 
plays  the  accompaniments,  in  a  black  eve- 
ning dress  with  diamonds." 

"Diamonds.  Annie?" 

"The  Four  Delayneys  are  not  an  ordinary 
troupe."  said  Annie  loftily. 

Clifford  was  a  juggler;  he  wore  an  evening 
suit  made  of  purple  satin,  his  magic  tables 
had  cloths  with  golden  fringes  and  he  juggled 
with  silk  handkerchiefs,  golden  balls  and 
rabbits.  "Real  rabbits?"  asked  Josie.  Irma 
following  Mama,  was  an  acrobatic  dancer. 

"Not  run  to  fat?"  asked  Josie. 

"  No.  Irma  is  thin,"  said  Annie,  and  sighed. 
We  saw  no  reason  to  sigh.  Irma  might  be 
thin  but,  by  Annie's  account,  she,  loo,  was 
splendid.  She  danced  with  red  velvet  hoops 
through  which  she  twisted  herself.  "There's 
not  a  bone  in  her  body  that  Irma  can't 
move!"  said  Annie.  "She  wears  tights  cov- 
ered with  sequins  -and  every  sequin  is  sewn 
by  hand  and  costs  at  least  two  annas!" 

But  the  star  of  the  Delayneys  was  little 
Tybalt.  Tybalt  was  Clifford  and  Irma's  child 
and  he  was  the  best  child 
tap  dancer  in  all  India  — 
"or  in  Europe  or  in  the 
world!"  said  Annie. 

"Has  he  .  .  .  been  to 
the  world?"  asked  Josie. 

"No,  but  he  soon  will 
and  then  you'll  see,"  said 
Annie.  "They  are  going  to 
Paris,  London  and  New 
York." 

"Where  are  they  now, 
Annie?" 

Annie  did  not  seem  to  hear,  but  we 
sisted.  "Where  are  they?  Where  are 
now?" 

"At  present  they  are  in  Darjeeling." 
Annie  unwillingly. 

We  had  been  to  Darjeeling,  but  Paris, 
London,  New  York  were  glittering  places  far 
over  the  sea.  We  sighed  blissfully. 

"When  they  go  to  Paris,  Tybalt  is  to 
dance  before  the  King  of  France."  said 
Annie. 

"But  .  .  .  Annie  .  .  .  there  isn't  a  King  of 
France." 

Nonsense."  said  Annie  grandly.  Ordi- 
nary people,  people  like  your  father  add 
mother,  don't  know.  I  know  because  of  n\ 
birth,"  said  Annie. 

"Tybalt  is  to  dance  before  the  K, ...  of 
France."  we  told  each  other;  this  seemed 
fitting  destiny  for  him  and  we  were  very 
much  surprised  to  hear  he  was  coming  to 
Rhadipur. 

It  was  not  Annie  who  told  us;  it  was 
lather.  One  evening  he  brought  home  a  1  land- 
bill.  "One  of  the  clerks  gave  me  this,"  he 
told  mother.  "  It's  some  sort  of  show.  I  leaven 
knows  what  it's  like,  but  it  might  amuse  the 
children." 

The  handbill  read: 

The  Four  Delayneys 
For  One  Night  Only 

"Annie !  Annie ! "  We  rushed  off,  sh<  1 1  ing, 
but  to  our  surprise  Annie  turned  a  curious 
sallow  color  and  said,  "It's  a  mistake." 

"It  isn't.  It  isn't.  Look!" 

Clifford,  the  Golden  Juggler.  Miss  Irma,  the 
Snake  Dancer.  Little  Tybalt,  the  II  onder 
fluid. 

"Give  that  to  me,"  cried  Annie  and  she 
snatched  the  bill  from  Ruth. 

"  But  where  is  thecircus? "  demanded  Josie. 

"They  have  left  the  circus,"  said  Annie 
shortly. 


I  don't  remember  ever 
having  had  the  itch,  and 
yet  scratching  is  one  of 
nature's  sweet  pleasures, 
and  so  handy. 

-MONTAIGNE 


per- 

they 

id 


Josie  wept  with  disappointment,  but  I  was 
glad;  there  would  be  no  lions  or  tigers,  no 
clowns,  above  all  no  tightrope.  "No  tight- 
rope." 

Everything  of  importance  that  happened 
in  Rhadipur  happened  at  the  club;  then  it 
was  odd  that  the  visit  of  The  Four  Delayneys 
was  to  be  to  the  Mechanics  Institute,  a  poor 
little  shanty  hall  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

"  Why,  Annie?  "  we  asked. 

"The  Delayneys  won't  come  to  the  club," 
said  Annie. 

"Why.  Annie?" 

"They  don't  care  to  meet  people  socially." 
We  felt  snubbed.  We  were  hoping  that 
mother  and  father  would  ask  them  to  dinner. 
Did  the  Delayneys,  we  had  wondered,  go  out 
to  dinner  in  ordinary  clothes?  Mama  in  the 
black  and  diamonds  would  be  quite  suitable, 
of  course,  and  Annie  had  described  to  us 
Tybalt's  little  suit  of  tails,  like  a  man  in  full 
evening  dress,  but  Irma  in  her  sequin  tights 
and  Clifford  in  his  purple  suit — we  felt  a  lit- 
tle doubtful  about  that.  "They  probably 
have  lots  of  grand  clothes,"  said  Ruth  and 
she  said  longingly,  "Perhaps  for  us  they 
would  make  an  exception."  Then  another 
difficulty  appeared.  Mother  and  father  seemed 
to  have  no  idea  of  what  was  fitting. 

Annie  might  like  to  ask  them  to  tea  in  the 
nursery,"  said  mother. 

In  the  nursery!  With  the  old  Peter  Rabbit 
china  and  Josie  making  noises  when  she 
drank  from  her  mug.  "They  don't  care  to 
meet  people  socially,"  said  Ruth. 

"Well,  really!"  said  mother.  Her  voice 
was  amused  and  suddenly  we  became  wor- 
ried about  the  whole  visit. 
"Where    will    they    all 
sleep?"  we  asked. 

"  I  suppose  in  the  train," 
said    father.    The    train! 
Rhadipur  was  on  a  branch 
line  and  the  carriages  were 
so  dirty   that   before  we 
went  in  one  our  sweeper 
was  sent  down  to  the  sta- 
tion to  wash  it  out  first. 
"Or    in    the    waiting 
room."  said  mother.  Per- 
haps she  saw  our  shocked   faces,  for  she 
said.  "These  troupes  are  used  to  living  rough." 

Rough!  Mama,  Clifford,  Irma  and  little 
Tybalt! 

"Shouldn't  we  meet  them?  "  we  asked  and 
wanted  to  add,  "With  a  red  carpet  Josie 
holding  a  bouquet." 

"Annie  can  go  if  she  likes,"  said  mother, 
"but  you  are  not  to  go  near  the  station.  It's 
dirty." 

"The  Commissioner  of  Police  will  meet 
them,"  said  Annie,  her  chin  in  the  air. 

The  Commissioner  of  Police  met  the  Vice- 
roy on  state  occasions  and,  for  once,  we  were 
satisfied,  but  there  was  another  thing:  Annie 
made  the  strangest  difficulties  about  our  go- 
ing to  the  show. 

"Don't  let  them  go.  They  might  catch  a 
disease,"  she  told  mother.  "There  is  small- 
pox in  the  bazaar." 

"But  they  have  been  vaccinated,"  said 
mother. 

"They  are  too  young  to  sit  up  late." 

"Not  for  once,"  said  mother. 

"I'm  older  than  Tybalt,"  said  Ruth,  furi- 
ous. 

"And  I'm  as  old,"  said  Josie.  I  was  still  not 
sure  if  I  wanted  to  go,  but  I  couldn't  under- 
stand Annie. 

We  looked  at  her,  three  pairs  of  angry 
eyes.  Poor  Annie.  Slaves  on  occasions  can  be 
the  masters. 

It  was  night  when  we  drove  down  to  the 
Mechanics  Institute;  stars  were  out,  the  ba- 
zaar was  lit  and  far  off,  in  some  small  village, 
a  drum  was  beating.  My  heart  was  beating 
too.  I  found  Ruth's  hand  and  pressed  it;  like 
mine,  her  fingers  were  cold.  We  were  both 
trembling  with  excitement.  "We  shall  see 
Tybalt,  little  Tybalt,"  breathed  Ruth. 
"Mama,  Clifford,  Irma,  little  Tybalt," 
chanted  Josie.  No  circus,  no  clowns,  no  tight- 
rope, I  added  silently.  Even  the  car  wheels 
seemed  to  hum  as  we  went  along ;  then,  grad- 
ually, it  was  borne  in  on  me  that  Annie  was 
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Why  I  picked  Reed  8c  Barton  Sterling 


BY  MRS.  LIVINGSTON  BIDDLE  II 


"Beautiful  old   houses  arc  m\    pride  and  pleasure,"  writes  Mrs.   Biddle,  accomplished   hostess  and  amateur 
painter.  "1   love  to  fill  m\    homes  with  l.inuK    treasures,  like  the  charming  Reed  &  Barton  sterling  porringer 
that  once  belonged  to  nn   great  grandmother.  Because  1  want  m\   ll.it  silver  to  reflect  the  same  timeless 
taste,  1  chose  Reed  &  Barton's  Pointed    Antique  pattern.  Like  all   the  patterns  b\    those  great    New    I  i 
silvermasters,  it  is  absolutel)  authentic  and  will  never  go  out  ol  style." 


Marlborough 
31.75 


Ckc:i'-  Fashion 
39.75 


Vntique 


_  .  ,         t0T  sjx-piece  place  setting,  i»icliuii«g;  luncheon  knife  and  fork,  salad  lurk,  cream  soup  spoon,  nd  butter  spreader. 

'       1         '  Write  titrated  pattern  booklet  to:  Reed  £■  Barton,  Taunton,  Mass. 


Rich,  Tender  and  Triumphant 


.  .  .  Pillsbury  (the  leading  cake  mix) 
choice,  wholesome,  country-fresh  eggs  right  in  the  mix  for  you.    Milk  is  all 
you  add  to  make  a  big,  fresh,  moist,  beautiful  cake  like  this. 


Cake  MIX      s  Cake  MIX         Cake  MIX 


All  the  good  rich  things  it  takes  to  make  a  quality  cake  are 
right  in  the  package  (except  milk).  Finest  cake  flour 
sifted  more  than  40  times,  special  shortenings,  specipl 
granulated  sugar,  superb  ingredients  right  down  the  line, 
including  choice,  wholesome,  country  eggs.  No  flavorings, 
no  extras  of  any  kind  required.  These  are  complete  mixes. 


Fresh,  moist  and  beautiful,  made  from  Pillsbury,  the  complete 
cake  mix,  bought  by  more  women  than  any  other  brand — by  far! 

Pillsbury  Cake  Mixes 

WHITE  •  CHOCOLATE  FUDGE  •  GOLDEN  YELLOW 
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trangely  silmi    I  did  nol  like  that  silent  <■ 
nd  sharply  1  began  to  pick  fault  i  in  h< 
innie  seemed  t<>  have  lost   hei   fieri 
oneol  my  pricks  roused  hei    \t  last  I  said, 

Annie,  why  *  1 1 *  t  you  pul  on  youi  1 id  old 

inform?  Why  didn't  you  weai  youi  cham 
agne  dress?" 

"Because  I  haven't  got  a  champagne 
resa,"  said  Annie,  staring  straight  ahead  ol 
61  as  she  sal  head  and  shoulders  above  us  in 
ic  cat  with  her  plaited  crown  "i  hail 

VI  y  heart  gave  a  sudden  curious  drop 
abruptly  I  stopped  talking  but,  "You  are 
ol  thinking  what  you  are  saying,"  said  I"  ii 
lerrily,  bouncing  up  and  down  on  the  scat 
Wc  arc  talking  about  your  champagne- 
ilored  dress." 

"All.  yes,  my  champagne  dress!"  said 
aintc.  "And  1  should  have  worn  my  hat  witli 
ie  pink  roses  " 

"At  night?"  said  Josie,  and  she  bubbled 
ith  laughter,  "Annie,  you  are  not  thinking 
hat  you  are  saying." 

The  Mechanics  Institute  was  a  small 
arth-walled  building  with  a  tin  roof;  it  was 
i  a  compound  where  chickens  scratched  in 
ie  daytime  and  palm  trees  t;rew;  as  we 
alked  up  the  path  the  palms  moved  their 
aves  eerily  in  the  wind.  On  the  veranda,  a 
and  lantern  stood  on  the  floor  and  an  In- 
lan  clerk,  muffled  in  a  shawl,  sat  at  a  table 
lkitiK  money  and  giving  out  tickets.  The 
eketa  were  not  printed;  they  were  squares 
f  paper  written  in  pencil;  they  cost  one 
ipee  or  eight  annas  each. 

We  were  the  only  people  in  the  rupee 
jats;  in  the  eight-anna  rows  were  a  few 
Eurasians  from  tin'  railway,  one  or  two  Indi- 
ns  and  a  young  man  in  soiled  whites  who 
,'rved  in  the  only  chemist  shop  in  Rhadipur. 
.t  the  back  of  the  ball  were  seats  without 
ckets  for  four  annas  and  these  were  full  of 
ndian  men,  women  and  children  packed 
Ightly  together;  some  of  the  children  crawled 
nder  the  seats  or  squatted  in  the  aisle 

The  empty  scats  in  front,  behind  and  on 
ach  side  of  us  felt  like  a  reproach  Mother 
nd  father  had  not  come,  nor  had  the  other 
Europeans  in  Rhadipur.  That  was  very 
:range  when  The  Four  Delayneys  were  on 
teir  way  to  Paris,  London  and  New  York; 

they  were  good  enough  for  the  King  of 
ranee,  surely  they  were  good  enough  for 
lhadipur?  We  sat  in  lordly  isolation,  Ruth. 
osie,  I  and  Annie. 

The  hall  had  a  stage,  but  the  curtains  were 
mply  two  large  Hags  hung  up;  the  bunting 
ad  worn  thin  and  we  could  see  through  it. 
.s  we  saw  the  shapes  of  a  man  and  a  lady, 
xcitement  stirred.  Clifford  and  Irma?  Or 
Clifford  and  Mama?  We  could  not  see  if  the 
idy  were  fat  or  thin.  Below  the  stage  stood  a 
usty  cottage  piano;  that  was  for  Mama.  We 
:ared  with  all  our  souls  through  the  bunt- 
lg.  Now  the  man  seemed  to  be  alone  on  the 
;age;  through  a  rent  I  saw  him  clearly.  He 


•'  ■'    i"  in     hirl    Ii  i  v<     and  hi    .:.,    drnil.ui.' 
out  ol  a  bottle  "Annie,  he     (  lilford     drinl 
iiu   bet 

orll) 

Perhap  i  l« ,  au  ie  of  the  cl 
had  thought  ol  c  lifford  and  Irma   il  tl 
oi  drank  at  all,  ul  a  \»  rpelual  hanqui 
advertisement    glasse     ol   i  hampagm    from 
which  bubble  .    iparkled    Ik-ei  '  Suddi  nl\    I 
wauled  lo  go  home    I  o|>cncd  nn  lip  .  but  at 
that   moment   tin 

aparl  and  .i  va  I  lad)   in  blai  I.  <  ami 
he  piano    Ii  wa  ■  Mama  ' 

Mama  wa  -  a  mountain  ol  fat .   he  quiv- 
ered and  bulged  .md  slxjok  m  hei  blai 
ning  dress  and  she  had  br;  ind  eai  - 

il  huge  brilliants    Even  we 
could  tell  they  were  nol  cliamom  I 
it  was  Mama    We  relaxed  in  o 

As  Mama  sal  down  at  the  piano,  tin 
gave  a  shudder  .ind  creak;  we  held  our 
breaths  bul  miraculously  il  did  not  break  and 
she  struck  up  Ihe  music.  I  had  often  heard 
that  expression,  but  I  never  knew  whal  il 
meant  until  1  heard  Mama  on  Ihe  Institute 
piano;  it  sounded  like  all  the  lin  and  brass  in 
the  ba  ling  on  pieces  »|  wire,  but 

aftei  a  moment  the  jangling  fell  into  mean- 
ing. Mama  had  verve  and  rhythm  and  oui 
feet  began  to  move  and  now  we  could 
anxious  face  ol  it  must  be  Irma  peering 
from  the  wings  and  she  and  Clifford  came  on 
logethei ;  she  was  in  a  purple  lace  evening 
dress,  very  short,  he  in  his  purple  satin  suit. 
They  sang  and  marched  and  stamped,  we 
watched  gravely;  from  where  we  were  sit- 
ting we  could  see  that  the  powder  was  thick 
on  Irma's  face,  that  hei  silvei  shoes  were  tar- 
nished, thai  Clifford  had  darns  and  stains  on 
his  suit  and  he  breathed  loudly  in  pulis.  Wc 
sat,  looking.  Annie  glanced  at  our  laces. 

Clifford  went  off.  lifting  his  hat.  and  Irma 
sang  alone.  Her  voice  sounded  tiled,  we 
couldn't  hear  the  words  over  Mama's  play- 
ing; I  did  not  like  that  tired  voice,  trailing  il  - 
song;  it  sounded  almost  like  a  whine  "She 
doesn't  sing  as  well  as  you  do,  Annie." 

"Shut  up!  I'll  skin  you!"  said  Annie. 

Irma  sang  an  encore  though  no  one  had 
clapped  very  much  and  then  Clifford  came 
on  for  juggling.  "\\  ill  he  bring  the  rabbits:-'" 
asked  Josie.  She  looked  anxious.  Th< 
tables  were  there  with  the  golden  frm. 
the  tables  were  his  silk  handkerchiefs  and  his 
juggling  balls.  Then  he  came  on,  running 
around  the  stage,  and  there,  in  his  back 
pocket  was  a  rabbit  Josie  jumped  up  and 
down  in  her  seat  and  the  Indians  at  the  back 
of  the  hall  said  "Ate!"  Ruth  squeezed  my 
hand  and  we  stayed  sitting  hand  in  hand,  our 
eyes  glued  to  the  si  age.  but  there  was  some- 
thing the  matter  with  Clifford:  when  he  took 
the  rabbit  out  it  squeaked  as  if  he  hurt  it. 
and  Irma  came  and  look  it  away;  he  dropped 
his  handkerchiefs  and  a  plate:  the  plate 
smashed    and    he    swore.    Irma    came    and 
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'")  on  watch  and  *<><>.    Things  are  going  to 
be  different  with  a  woman  on  the  throne. 


*?io*h  1K*Acn>  t*  1lou  at  new  low  pUoct 


NOW!  Save  2  to  '13  a  pair 

NYLON  CURTAINS 

in  5  COLORS  at 


% 


■ 


«r*' 


ALL  FIRST  QUALITY  ...  3  Styles  ...  30  Sizes 


70  Denier  Nylon 


100°o  DuPont  Nylon  Curtains  featuring  all  of  Nyion's  magic  qualities  .  .  .  easy  to 
wash  .  .  .  quick  to  dry  .  .  .  keep  their  shape.  Whatever  your  choice  in  style,  siie 
or  color,  you'll  find  it  here  at  prices  so  low  you  must  be  amazed.  These  lovely 
curtains  ere  available  in  Buttercup  Yellow,  Rose  Pink,  Seafoam  Green,  Wedgwood 
Blue,   Ivory  White. 

SELECT  THE  SIZE  TO   FIT  YOUR  WINDOW 


RUFFLED  5'/j"  baby  headed,  da 
permanently  stitched  ruffles.  All 
enough  to  crisscross  (as  shown 
Priscilla  style. 
Width  lo  Pf.        length 


90' 
90" 
90" 
90" 
90" 
90" 
90" 
90" 


36" 

45" 

54" 

63" 

72" 

81" 

90" 

99" 

168"  (Double)  72" 
168"  (Double)  81" 
168"  (Double)  90" 
168"  (Double)  99" 
246"  (Triple)  .72" 
246"  (Triple).  81" 
246"  (Triple)  90" 
246"  (Triple)  .99" 
330"  (Quad.)   90" 


Usually 

$   4.49 

4.98 

5.49 

5.98 

6.49 

6.98 

7.49 

7.98 

14.98 

16.98 

18.98 

20.98 

21.98 

23.98 

25.98 

27.98 

36.98 


nty  edged, 
siies  wide 
)    or    hang 

NOW 

$    2.98 

3.29 

3.59 

4.19 

4.49 

4.79 

4.98 

5.79 

8.98 

9.98 

10.98 

11.98 

13.98 

14.98 

15.98 

16.98 

23.98 


TAILORED  Distinguish  any  room.  Beautiful, 
generous  bottom  hems,  double  stitched  side 
hems. 


Width 
78" 
78" 
78" 
78" 
78" 
78" 
78" 
78" 
78" 


to  Pr. 


Length 
36" 
45" 
54" 
63" 
72" 
81" 
90" 
99" 

108" 


Usually 
$  3.49 
3.98 
4.49 
4.79 
4.98 
5.49 
5.79 
5.98 
6.49 


NOW 
$  1.79 
2.39 
2.69 
2.98 
3.39 
3.69 
3.98 
4.39 
4.69 


TIERS  Add  that  elegant  "decorator"  look  to 
a  room.  Use  singly  or  tier  on  tier  (illustration 
shows  two  pairs). 


Width  to  Pr. 

78" 

78" 

78" 

78".. 


Length 

30" 
...36" 
...40" 
...45" 


Usually 

$   2.98 

3.49 

3.98 

4.49 


NOW 

$    1.79 

1.98 

2.29 

2.49 


ORDER   BY   MAIL  WITH   FULL  CONFIDENCE 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  WITHIN   30   DAYS   IF  NOT  100°o   SATISFIED 

MAIL  COUPON    NOW    FOR   IMMEDIATE   DELIVERY 

I * 

I      GODELL'S  (DEPT.  10-J) 

I      31   West  27th  Street.  N.  Y.  1 


31  W.  27th  St..  N.Y.  1.  N.Y. 

WHY  SUCH  AMAZING  VALUES? 

Because  Godell's  specializes  in  fine  cur- 
tains .  .  .  has  enormous  buying  power 
which  means  tremendous  savings  in  pur. 
chasing,  production  and  distribution. 
We    pass   these    SAVINGS   on    to   you! 

IN   N.Y.  VISIT   US   OR 

PHONE   MU    5-5353 
Oa  N.  Y.  C.  orders  odd  3°o  tax 


MAILING  CHARCE:  To 
add  30c  for  the 
r.      ioc    each 
pair. 

Please  send   the   following    I00°i    DuPont    Nylon   Curtains 
Ruffled  □  Tailored  u  Tiers  □ 

Check  □ 
M.O.  □ 
C.O.D.  D 


Quantity 

Siie 

Color    |      Price 

I 

1 

Name  .... 
Address 
City 
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The  walls  of  the  juice  sacs  ami  segments 
as  well  as  the  juice  of  the  orange, 
are  remarkably  rich  in  health  factors. 


\d£te4z£d£i 


sfrn. 


Themeat'of 
fresh  oranges 


The  juice  of  oranges  is  famous  for  vitamin  C  and 
other  essentials.  But  the  PROTOPECTINS  and  3  other 
remarkable  health  factors  in  oranges  are  supplied 
largely  by  the  "meat"  of  the  fruit . . .  important  new 
reasons  to  EAT  oranges  daily. 


To  peel  on  orange— Score  skin  in  sixths. 
Strip  off  as  shown,  leaving  the  white 
material  that  clings  naturally. 


r 

! 

HEALTH  FACTORS  FOUND  IN  THE  "MEAT"  OF  FRESH  ORANGES 

( in  walls  of  the  segments  and  juice  sacs) 

PROTOPECTINS 

Help  prevent  many  digestive  ills  and 

upsets  in  both  adults  and  children.  Aid  regularity. 

Improve  digestion,  so  you  get  more 

good  from  the  food  you  eat. 

INOSITOL 

(of  the  B  vitamins) 

One  of  the  lipotropic  substances  credited  with 
protecting  the  liver  from  harmful  fatty  deposits. 
Similar  deposits  are  associated  with  hardening  of 

the  arteries  and  other  degenerative  diseases. 

BIOFLAVONOIDS 

Research  indicates  the  bioflavonoids 
strengthen  the  tiny  blood  vessels  of  the  body- 
help  them  keep  elastic 
and  youthful  in  their  function. 

PRO-VITAMIN  A 

Pro-vitamin  A  is  changed  in  the  body  to  vitamin  A, 

which  is  necessary  for  children's  growth 
and  important  for  normal  vision  and  healthy  skin. 

The  peeled  whole  orange  contains  10  times  as  much  protopectin  and  bio- 
flavonoids, 3  to  6  times  as  much  pro-vitamin  A,  and  up  to  twice  as  much  ino- 
sitol as  the  strained  juice  alone.  These  extra  health  values  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  a  well-balanced  diet— the  foundation  of  good  health. 

Eat  an  orange  a  day,  nutritionists  now  advise  — 
get  all  its  health  values 


Orange  juice  is  a  wise  and  de- 
lightful health  habit.  But  nutri- 
tionists now  point  out  that 
when  the  fruit  is  eaten  whole, 
all  the  vitamin  C  is  obtained 
and  the  other  factors  as  well. 

Among  the  eating  fruits  you  give 
your  family,  don't  fail  to  in- 
clude  fresh  oranges.   See  that 


each  member  of  the  family  eats 
at  least  one  orange  a  day. 

Keep  a  bowlful  of  Sunkist 
Oranges  handy  for  snack-time 
and  bedtime  eating.  Include 
one  in  every  lunch  box.  Sunkist 
Oranges  are  tree-fresh,  hand- 
selected,  the  finest  grown  any- 
where in  the  world. 


CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA   VALENCIA    ORANGES 


Sunkist 


® 


BEST   FOR   EATING-BEST  FOR  JUICE! 


OCTOBER,    1953 
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jleared  it  up.  Clifford  began  on  the  balls,  bul 

ie  dropped  them  aftei   the  other;  ea<  li 

line  one  fell,  Annie,  besidi      <      ive  a  little 
»reath  like  a  hiss;  when  he  had  dropped  pci 
laps  the  seventh,  someone  called  oul  rudely 
mm  the  back  ol  the  hall;  Annie  benl  hei 
lead  down  and  groaned. 

"  1  can  catch  balls  better  than  lhal 
[08ie  loudly  and  I  began  to  have  the  feel  in1.! 
ifmy  dream.  I  fell  the  tightrope  was  stretched 
too  tight  and  1  began  to  panic.  "  I  want  to  go 
iome,"  I  said  to  Annie.  "Home!"  bul  the 
Indian  clerk  had  conic  on  and  carried  awaj 
lie  tables,  Clifford  had  gom  and,  "I  lush. 
fere's  lima."  said  Annie. 

Mania  dropped  into  a  slow,  rathci  solemn 
yaltz  and  there  was  Irma  with  the  hoops  and 
the  tights.  Irma,  at  least,  was  not  like  (  lit 
ord;  everything  Irma  did  was  careful  and 
lonest,  though  1  would 
iot  have  used  that  word 
hen.  The   sequins  on 
ler  tights  glistened  and 
sparkled     with     ever) 

tlOVe,    the   hoops    were 

rd  velvet,  she  twi  ;ted 
hrough  them  and  made 
in  sell  into  exlraordi- 
uiry  shapes;  still  I  did 
iot  like  it ;  I  could  heai 
[rma's  knees  creaking 
ind  her  legs,  in  the 
ights.  looked  knotted 
ind  thin  and  she  had 
unny  light  cords  in  her 
hroat ;  soon  she  had 
sweat  on  her  lace,  dark 
latches  under  hei  ej  es. 
'She's  quite  an  old 
adv."  said  Josie. 

The  railwaymen 
oved  it,  and  the  In- 
lians;  the  young  man 
torn  the  chemist's  kept 
naking  loud  whistles, 
nit  1  looked  at  the  floor. 
'Where  is  Tybalt?"  I 
;aid  to  Annie. 

We  knew  that  the 
X'sl  place  was  kepi  for 
rybalt,  the  number  be- 
Fore  the  interval. "  Isn't 
it  nearly  the  interval 
tow?"  I  begged. 

At  last  Irma  went 
ind  Tybalt  came  <  >n  and 
;  v e r  y l h  i  n g  was 
changed. 

Tybalt  was  no  bigger 
than  Josie;  he  had  a 
complete  little  suit  of 
tails,  as  Annie  had  said, 
bul  even  Annie  had  not 
been  able  to  describe 
aim.  He  had  white 
gloves,  a  cane  and  a  lit- 
tle top  hat;  everything  of 
neat  and  sweet  ;  his  face 
and  his  voice  as  clear  as  a  bell;  no  one.  1  am 
sure,  ever  danced  as  fast  as  he;  his  feel,  in 
their  little  patent-leather  shoes,  seemed  to 
make  shining  circles  as  they  Hew  and  he  w«  ; 
so  light  that  they  made  a  clear  gay  tapping 
like  a  drum  lightly  beaten,  that  went  with 
his  song.  "Oh,  Annie!"  weened,  leaning  tor- 
ward.  "O-oh!  Oh,  Annie!" 

"I  told  you,  I  told  you!"  said  Annie. 

The  stage.  Mama,  the  piano,  the  audience, 
even  the  walls  of  the  Mechanics  Institute 
took  on  new  life;  we  all  felt  gay  and  happy. 
Mama  played  as  if  she  were  inspired,  our 
fingers  and  feet  throbbed  and  trembled  with 
the  rhythm  of  Tybalt's  little  feet;  his  hat 
never  moved,  he  held  his  cane  lightly  in  his 
little  gloved  hands  and  his  voice  rang:  only 
his  cheeks  took  on  a  carnation  glow  and  his 
curls  grew  damp.  "Oh.  Annie!  He's  lovely! 
Lovely!"  I  said  with  my  whole  heart. 

"God  bless  him!"  said  Annie.  "God  bless 
him!" 

"Tybalt!   Little  Tybalt!"   we  cried.    He 
seemed  to  look  at  us.  smiling  as  he  danced. 

Then,  across  his  dancing  came  a  sound.  It 
was  the  sound  of  a  hard  slap;  it  was  like 
snap;  Tybalt  stumbled  and  the  music  stopped. 
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To  know  with  God  I  lie  I  akin 

lilt-  breath. 
I  lie  love  and  joy   made  1 1 « —  I ■  all 

secret  l\ . 
I'll i>  my  answer  and  my  dignity . 
Creation  in  a  world  ol  sudden 

death. 

Thai  were  enough,  Imii  I  have 

lived  to  sec 
\l  last,  for  |>il>.  |»crfccl 

complement. 
My   heart   need  not   to  me  alone 

helonp 
For  now.  new  miracle  has  -<-t  it 

flee 
\ntl  far  away  beneath  death's 

cerement. 
The  whitened  warriors  quicken 

and  "row  si  roup. 


lim  was  small  and 
was  like  a  cupid's 


i  lifford'     i. ii  i    apjx  arid  from  tin    ■■■■ 
d  with  angi  i    ill  tor  ted 
"( ,M  home  !"  In    ihouti  fl  at  u     "Go hi 
Irma  pulled   him  ircl  anoihei 

tul  iln  ii  tin  sound  hi  pinl 

ii  d  in  a  inniiii  ni    Mama    inn  I. 
up  and  she  and    I  shall   wi  ll 
lotidl) .   faslci   even  than  hefon      I 
filled  tin    hall.  I>iil   we  had    ill  In. ml 

l\  a   ininiiti     I    fell     \nnie   1 1  <    by  i 
i|iin  lly,   In 
The  palm    were  i in  i lnr,  a    I  cann  oul  on 
inl. i    i  In  clerk  and  ihe  hand  lantern 
lie  and  ii   was  enipl  y,  bul   tin 
1  ii  low    the 

whitewashed  wall  and  there  wa  ,  Ann 
bing  with  hei    1  stood,  my  throal  choked  with 
feai  and  ,  i  ii  i  and  watched  tin  way  in  which 
the   siais  disappeared  and  appealed  again 
as  the  palm  leaves  blew    Soiiiclinics  lima's 

led  with  Ihe 
iiiiish  from  the  hall, 
sometimes  it  wasa  whis- 
pei  like  the  palms,  bill 
I  could  heai  ihe  wmds. 
"Every  m.  lit 
drunk,  Annie  Every 
in   in  !    \\'i 

i  a  single  show, 
en  "ii  ' mi 
stands.  W'hal  will  hap- 
pen to  us.  Annie  '  What 
will  we  do?  \\  e  always 
ed.  we  kept  our- 
selves up,  but  now 
\Yc  shouldn't  havecome 
aid  Ii  ma.  "1  lere, 
where    you    have    ilus 
good   job  \\ 

only  bring  you  dis- 
grace and  il  they 
turn  you  oul .  who  have 
il  but  tin-  nuns?" 
"  Thenunsdidn't  like 
me!  "  said  Annie.  "  You 
know  the  nuns  wouldn't 
have  me  back.  What 
chance  have  I.  a  jx m .i 
half-caste?  \n  or- 
phan?" Her  voice 
sounded  like  a  whine. 
1  leaned  against  tin- 
wall  and  shut  my  eyes 
aslrmabrokeout  again. 
"  I  le's  linished,  Annie  ! 
Clifford's  done  fot  !" 
"And  he  has  done  fot 
us."  said  this  strange 
weak-vi  ic.-d  Annie, 

I  heard  Irma  sobbing 
and  kxiked  again.  Annie 
had    her    arms    round 
Irma  and  then,  in  the 
light  from  the  shutters. 
1  saw   Annie  stand  up 
and  open  her  dress;  she 
pulled    out    the    cord, 
ihe    curd    i>i    the    relic;    I    craned    forward 
to  see  it.  precious  in  its  solid  gold,  bul  all  that 
there  was  on  the  cord  was  a  wash-leather 
bag;  it  was  stained  black  from  lying  against 
Annie's  skm.  ihe  bag  looked  loo  big  for  the 
relic  ni  a  fingernail  even  if  there  were  a  good 
deal  of  gold,  and  when  Annie  took   some- 
thing else  out  of  it   I  was  not  surprised;  her 
dark  lingers  opened  a  folded  wad  carefully, 
a  wad  ol  teii-rnp-c  notes. 

"No,  no,  Annie'  No!"  wept  Irma. 
"You  must  have  money."  said  Annie.  I  ler 
voice  sounded   tired,   as    [rma's   had   in   the 
song.  "You  must  have  money.  I  was  going 
to  buy  a  dress."  She  held  the  notes  lor  a  min- 
ute and  looked  at  them  and  I  could  see  how 
they  were  folded  into  creases  as  if  sin   had 
had  them  a  long  time.  "A  dress."  said  Annie 
again,   "something   to  wear  besides  a  uni- 
form." Her  voice  seemed  to  die  away. 
"He  will  only  drink  it."  said  Irma. 
"You  can  keep  il  from  him."  said  Annie. 
Irma  still  shook  her  head.  "You  must  take 
u  for  Tybalt."  said  Annie.  She  held  out  the 
no-.e-.  but    Irma  only   turned  away  to  the 
wall,  sobbing.  "No!  We're  linished:" 

Behind  me.  through  the  shutters,  came  the 
gay  light  sound  of  Tybalt's  dancing.  It  was 
my  dream  come  true.  He  was  dancing  on  a 
tightrope  that  was  broken.  end 


j^dUijCietity, 


£a?tuCH4<uy 


in  your 
Household  Linens 


None  ill  sour  household  linen-  can  serve  \ou  with  greater  •  T 1 1 <  i •  in  . . 
greater  economy,  llian  Starle\  kilrlien  Towel*  ,wu\  l)i-li  Cloths  Hand 
I'rinte-fl  Table  Cloths  and  Napkins  and  Starlex  llaiidcttcs.  Nothing  in 
\  our  linen  close  I  can  ilo  more  mil  nml,  for  \<>u  than  famous  riualilv- 
loomcd  Slarlcx  lowels.  lew  il  an\  household  linens  can  .old  -neb  ,i  ga\ 
note  ol  colorful  beauts  to  \ our  home!  \ml  rememlier— Startex  colors  are 
always  last  lo  washing  Starlex  fabrics  are  alwavs  long-lasting  and 
ca-\  lo  launder!  Combine  llie  mam  Starlex  features  and  vou  inusi  ague 
-  Starlex  comes  lirsl  lor  t tit*  homemaker  who  judges  her  household  linens 
on  practical  as  well  as  decorative  value-.  He  ui-<-  —  bux  Slartex  i«>da\  — 
at  your  favorite  dr\   good-,  department  or  chain  -lore 


ask  for  STARTEX  wherever 

HOUSEHOLD   LINENS   ARE   SOLD 


Sforf*.   d 


-iinen' 


KITCHEN  TOWELS   •   HAND  TOWELS 
HAND   PRINTED  TABLE   CLOTHS 

look  lor  the  name  Slartex  on  packaged   Kitchen  Towcli — Towelings  b\    the 
yard— Hand  Printed  Table  Cloths.  Startex  Mills,  55  Worth  Street,  New  "lurk. 
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JANET  LEIGH,  co-starring  in 
"WALKING  MY  BABY  BACK  HOME" 

A  Universal-International  picture 
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"The  most  complexions  ih  Wollyu/ood 

are,  specially  cared  for  u/ifch     j|*  Luxloilefc  Soap 


It's  hard  to  find  a  screen  star  who  dqesnt  use.  Lux.  JTonct  Leiqh,  -for  example,  has  tried 
a  lot-  of  different  soaps  and  still  "thinks  Lux  is  -the  qentlest  and  nicest.  We  think  you'ff  believe  in  Lux  core 

just  like  the  stars  do  when  you  use  it.  Mow  we  wouldn't  and  could  n't  print  this  ahd  qjve.  you 
a  nooney-back  guarantee, -too,  if  \h  weren't  true .  So  why  not  use  Lux?    A^d 
incidentally,  we  hope  you  enjoy  seeing  the  Wollywood  stars  every  Thursday  niqht  on  the  Lux  vVdeo  Theatre. 


t$  tallies,  hi-  were  tireil  oil  the  lime." 
says  Gretta   McKellips.  sho  with  her  hnslutnd 

and  children,    \elrose.  John    on  lii/il  and  Dm  id. 

Ilnl/iiin   through  !'  Cretin,     Minn  and 

\elrose  are  •mid  <m  (In  diet  foods  that  timtdttmconsh 

l"ji  them  uj'  mill  -.Inn  them  down. 


\U    l>\\\  N    I  ItOW  III     \<>KM  W 

/(,„„;>  I  ,hi,„  ,.f  ihr  l.mrmil 


Dear  Journal  Diet  Department: 

Reverend  McKellips  and  I  have  been  so  used  lo  ex- 
tending encouragement  to  others  that  we  sei 
drink  in  Helen  Fraley's  words  ol  encouragement  lo 
people  who  have  gained  too  much  weight.  The  diet  she 
followed  to  lose  160  pounds  seined  so  sensible  thai  it 
gave  us  the  incentive  we  needed  to  start  our  own. 

On  the  day  our  January  JOURNAI   arrived  I   .- 
212  pounds,  my  husband  unfiled  232  pounds  and  our 
daughter.  Nelrose,  who  is  only   13  years  old,  weighed 
149  pounds.  Nelrose  is  such  a  pn 
red  hair     but  that  awful  weight  ruined  hei  lo< 

On  January  19th  we  started  our  diet.  1  copied  a  week 
of  menus  from  the  Journai  .  pa-ted  them  on  our  cup- 
board door,  and  we  were  oil  on  one  ol  thrilling 
experiences  of  our  lives.  In  live  months  I  have  lost  56 
pounds.  Reverend  McKellips  has  lost  I  ids  and 
Nelrose  is  30  pounds  lighter. 

We  are  so  happy!  Not  onh  a  rded  by  the 

way  we  look,  but  our  lam.lv  life  is  so  much  better.  1  lease 
accept  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  encouragement  and 
help  you  have  given  us.  Sin< 

Reverend  \ni> 

Mrs.  Allan  McKellips 

Neenah.  Wisconsin  vsn  Nelrose 


I  Ik-  reducing  MrKellinses  ansivei  ///<•  '/'"",'"'"s  v""  '""s' 
often  us/,  about  family  dieting  .  .  .  and  they  agree  inlh  u^:  heltei  fnnils 
make  belter  figures  '. 

1 1       foods  are  ■iu  expensive!  Il<m    can  <i  whole  fa  mil 

(irelta    McKellips:  Our  ilicl   has  cul   our  ill  in 

hall  and  as  a  resull  we  arc  able  lo  alh.nl  mm 
belter  qualih    than  ever  before.    I  li 
pielurc  of  the  weight-buiKJinii  b»,d 
and  I  he  vva\  we  bu\   (hem  toda\ ! 


Ill  I  ORE— Supplies  /<•'  ""<    '•         '  »•" 


1/    I  IK itipplifx  fur  imp  irer/.  < 


II, 


I  * 2  lbs.  -hurl cning 

1  i   III.    mi  I    Mil  Ml  - 

2\?  lbs.  Hour  (lor  bilking).     .     .    . 

I  1»>\  rake  Hour 

J  ll>».  bill  li-r 

_>  ilo/.  eggs  (lor  baking)    .... 

I I  Ih>\   rlim 'iilalr 

R    1(1  loaics  bread 

7  « 1 1  — .   milk  (lor  looking).     .     .     . 
10  lh~.   potatoes 

1  pt.  whipping  cream 

Maraschino  cherries 

2  lbs.  brown  sugar 

2  lbs.  powilcrrtl  -ngar 

.'t  qts.  iii-  cream 

.'.  ilo/.  doughnuts,  rolls 

L'  ll>».  cookies 

2  ll>~.  graham  crackers 

2  lb*,  candj 


l.  111.  sugar 

.     II" 

1.-, 

2H 

1  i  lb.  lion r  (for  genera 

USI 

.     .          .HI 

■,'i 

Til 

1  i   III.    bill  Or... 

»  > 

no 

No  eggs  (lor  baking) 

.     .        

,  > 

No  chocolate        .     . 

.     .         — - 

(H) 

.18 

ir, 

t'> 

2    lll~.    pol  .1  1  < »«-—      .      .      . 

.    .        .20 

70 

No  \>  hipping  cream  . 

.    .        

VI 

.80 
.20 
.63 
.00 


No  brow  ii  sugar 

N<>  powdered  sugar 

I    pi .   in-  i-rra  in 

No  doughnuts.  rolU 

I  lb.  vanilla  wafers 

;,  lb.  graham  crackers  (for  Imivs) 
No  candi 


$17.30 


.3.1 
.18 


- 


,1  doctor-approved  diet  will  help  von: 


,,  youi  step 


as  well  as  your  scales. 


y0'ur  complexion     and  complexes! 


Brighten  your  eyes     and  your  outlook. 
Put  color  in  your  cheeks     as  well  as  your 

new  wardrobe. 
Steady    your    nerves     and    give    you    a 
for  living. 


Makt 
bree 
Become  friends  ir  mir- 

nd  with  i 

and  lo-. 


. 
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AMONG  YOUR 


SW*fet^4- 


miAffuei- 


These  famous  boots  again  make  warm,  dry  feet  the  fashion 
with  the  smartest  selection  you've  ever  seen.  No  matter 

what  your  stormy-weather  needs,  there's  a  Gaytees 
beauty  that  fits  right  into  your  ensemble. 


REGENCY  GAYTEES,  give  you  Nylon,  shawled  with  fur  elegance. 
So  warm,  30  weatherproof,  and  washable.  Lined  with  Nylon  fleece — 
they're  cozy.  Black,  Brown.  Red,  Green,  Blue,  Gray. 


GALE  BOOTS  give  you  feather-weight  rain  protection;  so  light, 
they're  cute  carry-alongs  for  your  pocket  or  for  travel.  High  or  low 
wedge  fits  all  your  shoes.  Blue,  Red,  Beige,  Brown,  Charcoal  Cray. 


NYLON  STORMER  GAYTEES,  cuffed  with  fur,  give  you  sleek 
fashion  protection.  Flat  last  fits  all  heels.  Perfect  when  football  or 
snowdrifts  are  in  season!  Black,  Brown,  Red,  Green,  Blue,  Gray. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  WOULDN'T  MARRY 
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ROCKEFELLER   CENTER 


NEW  YORK 


"Look,"  Susan  was  saying  as  they  finished 
coffee  and  watched  the  sun  sparkling  on  the 
blue  water  beyond  the  little  beach,  "could 
you  oblige  me  greatly  by  staying  over  the 
Fourth  next  week?  It  is  on  Tuesday  and 
there  are  the  tennis  tournament  and  the 
races  and  the  barn  dance  and  the  annual 
lobster  party  and  fireworks.  It  would  be  aw- 
fully convenient  if  you  could." 

"Sure.  Everything  will  be  sort  of  dead 
around  the  lab  then.  I  won't  have  to  go  to 
any  parties,  will  I  ? " 

"Sissy!" 

Tim  grinne  '.  wryly,  then  frowned.  "  Is 
your  New  York  daughter  coming  up?"  he 
asked  uneasily. 

"I  don't  think  so.  She  seems  very  busy. 
Anyway,  my  lad,  she  likes  gayer  blades  than 
you."  Susan  smiled,  the  friendly  smile  that 
had  warmed  so  many  hearts  during  her  life, 
and  Tim  looked  at  her  from  behind  the  thick 
lenses  with  an  almost  but  not  quite  fatuous 
adoration.  He  then  collected  the  coffee  tray. 
the  list  of  errands  and  the  letters,  and  de- 
parted for  the  Mantisquam  marts  of  trade. 

Susan  put  on  a  bathing  suit  and  went  out 
through  the  garden  and  over  the  stone  wall 
to  the  beach.  Chil- 
dren squatted  over 
sand  castles  and 
waited  ecstatically 
at  the  water's  edge 
for  the  little  waves 
to  catch  their  pink 
toes.  It  wasa  pretty, 
summery  sight, 
Susan  thought,  as 
she  stretched  hersell 
on  the  sand. 

Presently  a  baix 
font  poked  her  in 
the  ribs  and  she  sal 
up  with  alacrity. 
She  and  Julie  Wilson 
had  told  each  other 
their  lust  secrets  on 
this  same  beach, 
had  shared  beaux, 
been  each  other's 
bridesmaid,  and  dis- 
cussed all  their 
hopes  and  prob- 
lems for  decades. 
Julie  was  an  un- 
inhibited, uncon- 
ventional soul,  an 

indifferent  housekeeper  and  a  very  intelli- 
gent woman. 

She  plunked  down  beside  Susan.  "  Is  Lydia 
coming  up  over  the  Fourth?" 

"  I  shouldn't  think  she'd  be  coming,  not 
with  this  new  fascinating  beau  she's  got. 
What  lure  would  a  week  end  with  the  home 
folks  have  against  such  competition  as  this 
one  is  offering,  do  you  think?" 

Julie  studied  her  friend's  expression  for  a 
moment  and  noted  that  she  looked  anxious 
and  wistful  and  needed  sleep,  sure  signs  that 
she  was  upset  over  something.  That  Lydia! 
Julie  thought  crossly.  "Remember,  darling, 
you  always  take  Lydia's  beaux  too  hard.  Is 
this  new  one  the  fabulous  Mr.  Peck?" 

"  I  assume  so.  You  know  how  Lyd  is  about 
names.  She  calls  people  by  phrases.  'My 
good,  reliable  balance  wheel'  — 'my  intellec- 
tual spur'— 'my  rarest  objet  d'art.'  I  believe 
this  one  is  summum  bonum." 

"What  about  Mr.  Peck?"  Julie  inquired. 
"I  know  about  Lydia." 

"Mr.  Peck,  it  seems,  is  a  very,  very  rich 
bachelor  who  lives  off  caviar  and  champagne, 
dabbles  in  the  arts,  has  resided  in  Europe  and 
is  famous  for  his  great  charm." 

"Ah,  a  sinister  character!  What  else?" 

"Nothing  else.  But  I  don't  like  the  leaps 
and  bounds  with  which  this  friendship  has 
progressed.  Lydia  met  him  at  some  fantastic 
chateau  on  the  Hudson  where  she  went  on 
another  assignment  for  that  silly  magazine. 
After  that,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  suc- 
cession of  dates,  all  in  the  most  lavish  set- 
tings, thronged  with  notables.  Lyd  men- 
tions—I quote— 'a  boite  so  exclusive  it  makes 


NEXT  MONTH 

Born  in  purdah,  engaged  as  a  child 
of  seven  to  a  prince  she  had  never 
seen,  she  was  destined  for  a  se- 
questered life  behind  palace  walls. 
But  royal  birth,  immense  wealth, 
fabulous  jew  els  were  not  enough  .  .  . 
most  of  all  she  craved  the  right  to 
live  her  own  life  in  freedom.  \ml 
she  fought  courageously  for  that 
right.  Head  the  fascinating  story 
of  a  Princess  of  India  who  refused 
to  bow  to  tradition, 

MAHARANI 

By   PRINCESS    BRINDA 

Maharani    of    Kapurthala 

as  told  to  ELAINE  \\  ILHAMS 

complete  in  the  Nov  ember  Journal 


Twenty-one  look  like  a  drugstore,  a  party 
backstage  after  South  Pacific,  a  yacht-club 
affair,'  and  it  all  ends  up  with  an  apartment 
right  around  the  corner  from  Mr.  Peck— if  it 
is  Mr.  Peck,  and  I  suppose  it  must  be.  How 
do  you  like  that?" 

"Real  neighborly,"  Julie  commented,  but 
she  did  not  sound  flippant.  "But  still  I 
wouldn't  jump  to  conclusions.  She  has  to 
live  somewhere,  after  all,  and  she  has  had  a 
raise.  You  hated  her  old  apartment  anyway." 

I  certainly  did.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
rush  into  matched  sables  when  your  old 
coonskin  is  worn  out.  Lydia  is  so  impetuous 
about  everything,  so  dramatic,  and  bub- 
bling. I  know  she  will  calm  down  and  get  a 
better  perspective  on  life  soon  because  she  is 
quite  a  darling,  you  know.  But  this  interim 
worries  trie.  I  do  hope  it  won't  turn  her  head." 
"It  shouldn't.  She  is  very  like  you,  re- 
member." Julie  had  lived  through  innumer- 
able emotional  crises  with  the  vivid,  gypsy- 
like Susan.  She  had  seen  the  browneyes  alight 
with  excitement  and  dark  with  brooding,  the 
sensitive  mouth  parted  in  a  joyous  smile  or 
drooping  with  despair,  as  it  still  did  on  oc- 
casions. For  a 
woman  no  longer 
young,  Julie  mused, 
Sue  retained  a  great 
deal  of  her  youth. 
"I  don't  like  so 
many  dates  in  so 
short  a  time.  I 
don't  like  the  im- 
plication that  I 
would  think  him  'a 
little  old'  for  her.  I 
don't  like  all  this 
reek  of  gold,  nor 
the  kind  of  people 
these  sound  like." 
Susan  turned  a  de- 
fiant face  toward 
her  friend,  challeng- 
ing Julie  to  approve 
the  Peck  affair  and 
rally  to  its  defense. 
Instead,  Julie 
laughed. 

"  It  is  people  like 
you  that  prompt 
men  to  call  women 
illogical  —  no 
rhother  should  ob- 
ject to  the  reek  of  gold  about  her  daughter's 
beau  until  she  knows  the  beau.  Come  on  in 
swimming  and  stop  being  so  apprehensive 
about  your  child." 

The  two  women  scrambled  to  their  feet 
and  bravely  strode  out  into  the  cold  water, 
then  raced  to  the  raft,  a  performance  they 
had  been  repeating  almost  daily  every  sum- 
mer for  forty  years.  They  returned  to  the 
beach  panting  and  glowing. 

"Blue  water,  sunshine,  a  summer's  day 
always  restore  me  to  my  normal,  stable  and 
undramatic  best,"  Susan  said  in  high  good 
humor.  "I  am  now  convinced  that  Lydia's 
new  beau  is  just  right  for  her.  I  wonder  if  I 
am  old-fashioned?" 

"Possibly.  We  are  instinctively  old- 
fashioned,  I  suppose,  but,  with  most  of  us, 
it's  becoming  an  extinct  instinct  very  rap- 
idly. .  .  .  Oh,  here  is  the  Newfoundland." 
Tim  came  to  them  from  the  lawn,  drop- 
ping the  letters  into  Susan's  lap.  He  grinned 
at  Julie  and  sat  down  at  right  angles  to  the 
women.  There  was  a  letter  from  Lydia. 

"  Well,"  Susan  said  briskly  as  she  folded  it 
up  again,  "Lydia  is  coming  and  bringing  this 
charmer  with  her.  They  are  driving  up  on 
Saturday  and  departing  at  dawn  on  Wednes- 
day. He  will  have  to  go  in  your  room  with 
you,  Tim;  you  won't  mind  a  roommate  for 
the  week  end,  will  you?"  She  turned  from 
Tim  to  Julie  with  a  triumphant  what-did-I- 
tell-you  glance.  "His  name  is  Mr.  Anthony 
Livingston  Laurance  Peck  of  New  York." 

Tim,  who  was  idly  drawing  designs  in  the 
sand,  seemed  to  freeze  all  over.  He  ducked 
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NOW... 


This  is  a  new  kind  of  nylon  yarn  . . .  iight  as  dream  stuff,  but  more 

covering,    more    shielding    than    any    nyion    today.    This    nylon    even    • 

different  against  your  skin,  with  a  wonderful  soft  texture 

that's  truly  luxurious.  Look  for  new  opaque  nylon  in 

slips,  nightgowns,  and  blouses  at  your  favorite  stores.        (\  INT 
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See  a  beautiful  figure  difference... immediately! 


vvitli  or  without 


FLOATING  ACTION 


Choose  either  circl-o-form  style . . . 
and  you'll  get  a  dream  of  a  bra 
that  molds  your  figure  beautifully . . . 
gives  you  a  bewitching,  lovely  contour. 


AMAZING   FLOATING   ACTION 

Bend  . . .  your  bra  won't  hike  up 
Twist.,  .no  pull  on  shoulder  straps 
S-t-r-e-t-c-h  . .  .your  bra  won't  slip 

Floating  Action,  an  Exquisite  Form 
exclusive,distributes  shouldcrstrap  pull, 
relieves  bosom  pressure.,  .gives  you 
heavenly  comfort,  freedom  and  support. 
Available  in  luxurious  fabrics  for 
daytime  and  evening,  in  bandeau  and 
long-line  styles.  $2.50  to  $8.50. 


REGULAR   CIRCL-O-FORM 

Circle  stitched  4-section  lined  cups 
mold  your  figure  beautifully,  excitingly 
...and  assure  perfect  fit.  Available  in 
broadcloth,  satin,  nylon  marquisette,  in 
a  wide  range  of  sizes.  $2.00  to  $3.00. 


BRASSIERES 


The  Bra  that's  a  beauty  treatment 

'     'R  NtAR£     1     iTOftt     rtRlTI       DEPT.  10H,   159  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16      •      CHICAGO  64      .      LOS  ANGELES  14 
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his  head  to  avoid  meeting  Susan's  glance  and 
spoke  in  a  strangled  voice  which  he  struggled 
to  make  casual.  "Who  did  you  say?"  He 
lost  the  struggle  because  both  women  turned 
their  attention  upon  him  at  once. 

"A  Mr.  Peck,"  Susan  repeated.  "You  will 
love  him.  He  is  not  only  rich  and  charming 
but,  to  quote  my  daughter,  has  a  brilliant 
mind  and  a  most  sensitive  understanding, 
though  I  forget  what  it  is  he  understands. 
Anyway,  he  knows  everybody  and  is  inter- 
ested in  everything,  including  my  daughter." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Tim  said,  absorbed  in 
sand  drawing,  "I  am  afraid  I  can't  make  it 
next  week  end.  I  am  awfully  sorry,  but  there 
is  a  prof  I  t^ally  ought  to  see  and  — 

"Oh,  for  goodness'  sake!"  Susan  spoke 
crossly.  "Just  an  hour  ago  you  said  you 
would  be  glad  to  stay  and  help.  Now  the 
idea  of  a  girl  —she  will  not  even  look  at  you  — 
and  a  perfectly  strange  man  from  New  York 
sends  you  fleeing  in  panic.  Honestly,  Tim, 
that  makes  me  cross!" 

Iim  blushed  scarlet,  not  with  embarrass- 
ment but  with  frustration.  Here  was  a  fine 
reward  for  her  kindness.  Pangs  of  remorse 
struck  him  and  he  mumbled  miserably,  "It 
isn't  t hat,  Susan.  Honestly,  I  am  not  afraid 
of  your  daughter.  But  really,  I  mean  I  can 
probably  find  out  about  seeing  this  prof  even 
if  he  is  away."  He  turned,  pretending  to  be 
scanning  the  horizon,  but  Susan  leaned  for- 
ward and  took  him  by  the  ear. 

"Look  at  me,"  she  commanded. 

Tim  tried  hard  to  sub- 
stitute a  glance  of  polite 
inquiry  for  one  of  black 
despair.  He  failed. 

"  Do  you  know,  or  know 
of,  an  Anthony  Living- 
ston Laurance  Peck  of, 
in,  or  around  New  York?" 

"1  might  have  heard 
of  one.  There  are  prob- 
ably dozens."  Tim  had 
never  been  able  to  produce 
a   stanch,   convincing   he. 

"Nonsense!"  Susan  exclaimed.  "It  is  the 
only-one-a-generation  kind  of  name.  Does 
this  one  you  might  have  heard  of  have  a 
handmade  Jaguar  roadster  and  a  fabulous 
duplex  apartment  on  the  East  River?" 

"  I  suppose  some  people  would  call  the 
apartment  fabulous.  It  seems  to  me  rather 
decadent.  And  the  Jaguar  is  not  kandmade, 
it  is  custom-made." 

Susan  smiled  triumphantly  and  released 
his  ear.  She  had  not  intended  to  trip  him. 
Tim  himself  had  made  a  trap  and  jumped  in. 

"He  always  struck  me  as  typical  of  the 
kind  of  society  that  succumbs  to  decadence 
and  immorality." 

"Ouch!"  Julie  said,  her  eyes  dancing  with 
amusement.  "I  gather  you  do  not  like  your 
Mr.  Peck." 

"No,  I  don't,"  Tim  replied.  "He  is  a 
sybarite,  nonproductive,  self-indulgent  and 
irresponsible  —or  rather  he  rejects  responsi- 
bilities." As  he  warmed  to  the  task  of  mak- 
ing Mr.  Peck  into  an  intolerable  roommate 
for  himself,  he  was  relieved  to  observe  that 
Susan  was  listening  attentively.  She  was 
frowning,  which  seemed  a  hopeful  sign,  so  he 
begged  off  the  week  end  on  the  lofty  grounds 
that  his  dislike  of  the  Mr.  Peck  he  knew— 
and,  of  course,  this  might  not  be  the  same 
one  — was  personal  and  that  he  neither  un- 
derstood nor  approved  the  man's  standards. 
"  We  are  miles  apart  in  every  way.  We  belong 
to  entirely  different  generations.  Mr.  Peck  is 
a  contemporary  of  my  father's." 

"  Your  father's !  You  are  twenty-four.  That 
would  make  your  father  at  least  forty-four, 
wouldn't  it?" 

,Tim  said  that  his  father  must  be  around 
fifty.  Susan's  jaw  set  and  she  looked  so  for- 
midably grim  that  Tim  decided  that  he  had 
hurt  her  cruelly  with  his  clumsy  remarks 
about  age,  and  that  withdrawal  was  in  order. 
Preparing  to  flee,  he  felt  in  duty  bound  to 
alleviate  the  depression  a  little  bit. 

"Oh,  listen,  Susan,  this  Peck  man  proba- 
bly is  the  one  I  know,  so  I  am  sure  you'll  let 
me  off,  but  honestly,  he  isn't  such  a  bad  sort, 
really.  He  plays  the  piano  very  well,  and 


Be  not  angry  that  you  can- 
not make  others  as  you 
wish  them  to  be,  since  you 
cannot  make  yourself  as 
you  wish  to  be. 

—  THOMAS   A    KEMPIS 


knows  Greek  and  Latin,  and  translates.  And 
he  is  an  awful  expert  on  pictures  and  books 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing." 

"He  doesn't,  by  any  chance,  collect  etch- 
ings, does  he?"  Susan  asked,  but  the  irony 
was  lost  on  Tim. 

"Oh,  sure!  Well"— he  gathered  himself 
together  and  rose— "I  guess  I  better  be  on 
my  way." 

Susan  flicked  a  wrist  at  him  and  remained 
staring  ahead  of  her,  hugging  her  knees,  her 
fingers  drumming  impatiently  on  her  crossed 
arms. 

"Why,  he  must  be  at  least  our  age!"  she 
burst  out  when  Tim  had  disappeared.  "A 
good-for-nothing  old  roue !  I  won't  have  him 
in  the  house!  I'll  get  him  a  room  at  the  inn 
and  ask  Dora  to  put  tacks  in  the  mattress! 
The  nerve  of  that  man,  coming  up  here  with 
my  Lydia!" 

Julie  burst  into  laughter.  "Darling  Sue! 
You  are  wonderful!  Incidentally,  you  still 
look  very  pretty  when  you  are  mad.  Now 
listen  to  me.  A  rich  New  York  bachelor  is 
not  necessarily  an  old  roue  too.  Roues  are 
always  seventy  and  wear  corsets.  Lydia 
would  never  pick  anything  like  that.  She 
probably  thinks  she  is  Mary  Martin  and  this 
man  is  Ezio  Pinza." 

"It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  take  the 
whole  thing  lightly.  Lydia  isn't  your  prob- 
lem. You  know  very  well " 

"Sure,  sure,"  Julie  said  soothingly,  "but  I 
am  not  making  fun.  You  have  to  be  very 
nice  to  him,  don't  you  see?" 

"No."  Susan  looked  stubborn.  "I  shall  be 
civil,  naturally,  but  I  shall  not  be  nice." 
"On  the  contrary,  you 
will  stick  to  your  plan  of 
putting  him  in  the  guest 
room  and  you  will  treat 
him  the  way  you  would 
treat  any  beau  of  Lyd's.  If 
he  is  not  doing  right  by 
our  little  Lydia,  it  will  be 
awfully  embarrassing  for 
him   to  be   treated  as  a 
favored  guest  of  the  family. 
You  know  all  that  noblesse 
oblige  business  that  rfien 
talk  about:  he  will  doubtless  reform,  and 
treat  her  in  a  very  disappointing  manner." 
"Bah!  He  will  be  abominable:  bored,  su- 
perior, condescending  and  doubtless  unable 
to  draw  his  own  'bawth  water'!" 

Mr.  Anthony  Livingston  Laurance  Peck 
had  never  had  to  draw  his  own  bath  water. 
Since  his  twenty-fourth  birthday,  which  oc- 
curred the  day  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Tony  had,  according  to  many  people,  done 
nothing.  According  to  a  select  few,  he  did  a 
great  deal.  Didn't  he  receive  a  check  every 
so  often  for  royalties  on  his  Greek  and  Latin 
monographs  and  translations?  Was  not  prac- 
ticing for  hours  relentless  pressure?  Had  not 
Jacobs  himself  promised  a  water-color  show 
any  time  he  wanted  one,  and  offered  to  buy 
several  of  his  oils?  What  was  all  that  if  it 
wasn't  doing  something? 

Iony  had  been  considering  and  reconsid- 
ering marriage  for  some  twenty-odd  years. 
He  had  nothing  against  marriage,  but  he  had 
never  been  able  to  find  anyone  exactly  right 
for  it.  This  was  not  for  want  of  trying,  nor 
for  any  lack  of  co-operation  in  his  search.  He 
had  reason  to  know  how  many  women  would 
have  been  willing,  and  had  been  determined 
to  be  Mrs.  Peck.  But  just  as  he  thought  he 
had  found  The  One,  Tony  had  been  forced, 
reluctantly,  to  send  her  a  note  with  some 
flowers  or  a  bauble,  explaining  that  he  had 
been  called  away.  The  note  arrived  the  day 
after  the  lady  had  inadvertently  made  it 
clear  to  him  that,  once  she  landed  him,  she 
was  going  to  work  him  up  or  cut  him  down 
or  reshape  him  into  something  that  more 
nearly  resembled  a  proper  husband.  What- 
ever he  was— and  often  he  was  not  at  all 
sure  what  he  was— he  knew  he  could  neither 
be  worked  up  nor  cut  down  nor  reshaped 
into  what  he  was  not. 

In  rare  moments,  he  was  faintly  troubled 
by  a  feeling  of  loneliness  which  could  be  less 
and  less  frequently  dispelled  by  his  music  or 
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his  friends.  In  rarer  moments,  he  wondered 
it'  he  had  missed  something  in  life.  If  he  had. 
e  told  himself,  it  was  not  his  fault.  He  had 
and  they  had  failed. 

So  In  had  stood,  one  meltingly  seductive 
day  in  May.  on  the  terrace  of  his  apartment, 
t  iirty-five  stones  above  the  East  River,  and 
sipped  sherry  and  crunched  almonds,  a 
happy  and  carefree  dabbler  in  "several  arts, 
man  about  town  and,  strangely  enough, 
(.reek  and  Latin  scholar. 

He  was  reflecting  that  he  really  was  a 
most  fortunate  man.  The  Glazunov  sonata 


was  shaping  nicely.  Beresford.  the  Oxford 
fellow  of  enormous  erudition,  was  going  to  be 
in  New  York  shortly.  Allerton  had  asked  him 
to  help  with  the  arrangement  of  his  book  and 
pictures  of  Roman  remains  in  Spain.  It 
promised  to  be  a  most  interesting  summer. 
He  frowned  suddenly  as  he  remembered 
that  he  had  promised  his  sister  the  use  of  his 
apartment  for  a  week  or  so.  With  Beresford 
coming,  he  would  have  to  break  that  prom- 
ise. That  would  take  a  little  doing.  Other 
people's  promises  were  inviolate  to  Eloise. 
Footsteps  on  the  stairs  interrupted  his 
thoughts  and  his  man  Mark  appeared  with 
the  peripatetic  telephone. 
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"La  Barrington,"  he  announced.  "She 
knew  you  were  home.  I  thought  of  putting 
you  in  the  shower,  but  she  knows  we  can 
plug  her  in  anywhere.  She  has  no  respect  for 
privacy.  You  want  to  be  ill  suddenly?" 

Tony  took  the  instrument.  "Plug  her  in 
and  bring  my  lunch." 

"Tony,  darling."  His  sister's  penetrating 
squeal  scraped  his  eardrums.  "I  want  you  to 
do  something  for  me." 

"A  refrain  that  constant  repetition  has 
made  familiar.  I  can't.  I  have  the  pox." 

Eloise  ignored  him  and  went  on.  She  needed 
a  partner  for  a  very  special,  top-brass  dinner 
party  the  followingevening.  Also  she  had  been 
a  little  stupid  about  promising  an  interview 
to  a  magazine  and  T.M.  would  be  furious. 
Would  Tc  ay  please  come  and  handle  the 
reporter?  And— she  lowered  her  voice— there 
was  something  really  serious  and  quite  horri- 
ble she  had  to  tell  him. 

"What  is  it  about?"  Tony  asked  warily. 

"Oh,  darling,  I  couldn't  possibly  tell  you 
over  the  phone.  It  is  an  absolutely  chez  nous 
sort  of  thing  between  ourselves." 

"You  can't  say  'chez  nous'  and  'between 
ourselves'  in  the  same  sentence.  It  is  super- 
erogation." 

"Nonsense!  It  is  simply  repetition  for  em- 
phasis. Please  come  in  time  for  a  talk  before- 
dinner.  'By,  darling."  And  she  hung  up. 

He  stared  glumly  at  the  lunch  tray  Mark 
put  at  his  elbow.  "Dinner  things.  And  no 
cummerbund.  It  is  too  early.  And  I'll  need 
the  car  in  an  hour." 

Mark  departed,  leaving  Tony  to  his  lunch. 
Bag  and  car  would  be  waiting,  cummerbund 
carefully  packed,  contrary  to  instructions. 
Mark  was  enormously  proud  of  his  employ- 
er's appearance.  It  was  Mark  who  kept  the 
accounts,  dealt  tactfully  with  the  ladies  who 
attached  themselves  to  his  master,  and  sternly 
with  solicitors  and  salesmen  who  tfied  to. 
Life  without  Mark  was  unthinkable. 

Tony  remembered  Thomas  Mott  Barring- 
ton  IV,  as  a  chunky,  solemn  baby.  At  an 
early  age  Mott  gave  every  sign  of  possessing 
a  formidable  I.Q.,  no  sense  of  humor,  and  a 
most  earnest  disapproval  of  everything  his 
parents  believed  in.  He  was  ordained  to  go  to 
Harvard  and  tried  desperately  to  switch  to 
M.I.T.,  which  he  considered  less  superficial, 
frivolous  and  materialistic  in  its  attitude  to- 
ward life.  Since  his  twenty-first  birthday,  he 
had  Hung  himself  into  M.I.T.  and  the  Atomic 
Age.  for  which  he  very  obviously  had  been 
created.  His  uncle  was  all  for  leaving  him 
there. 

Tony  left  his  car  in  the  spacious  square 
before  the  house,  where  someone  would  take 
it  away  until  he  wanted  it  again,  and  saun- 
tered through  the  rose  garden  to  the  terrace 
above  the  river.  There  he  found  his  sister 
dividing  her  attention  between  a  tennis-and- 
drinks  affair  on  her  left  and  a  tea-and-callers 
chore  on  her  right.  He  noticed  an  unfamiliar 
face.  The  owner  was  not  smiling,  nor  was  she 
dressed  for  tennis  nor  old  enough  for  calling. 
He  glanced  inquiringly  at  his  sister. 

"Oh,  yes!  You  don't  know  this  marvelous 
young  woman  who  is  going  to  run  the  garden 
benefit  tomorrow,  do  you?  All  those  dreadful 
details!  Miss  -  "  Eloise  gave  the  young 
person  a  blank  smile.  "So  sorry  I  don't  re- 
member your  name." 

"Lydia  Lakeman,"  the  girl  answered,  "and 
I  am  not "  But  Eloise  had  turned  away. 

Tony  saw  the  girl  bite  her  lip.  She  looked 
tired  and  exasperated  and  he  felt  sorry  for 
her.  Eloise  could  raise  or  lower  people's  self- 
esteem  by  the  flick  of  an  eyelash  when  she 
chose.  She  had  made  the  girl  feel  a  notch 
below  the  scullery  maid.  So  Tony,  kinder 
than  his  sister,  crossed  over  to  her. 

"Now,"  he  said  affably,  seating  himself  in 
a  chair  beside  her,  "tell  me  about  running 
benefits.  Must  be  a  terrific  chore." 

"  I  wouldn't  know,"  she  replied  crossly.  "  I 
came  up  here  for  an  interview  that  Mrs. 
Barrington  promised  us  weeks  ago,  but  she 
seems  to  have  confused  me  with  someone 
else." 

So  this  was  the  reporter  Eloise  wanted  him 
to  handle.  He  had  never  thought  of  a  young 
girl. 

"  I  am  on  the  staff  of  Accent,"  the  girl  told 
him,  a  shade  defiantly. 


Tony  said,  "Are  you  now!"  with  enough 
admiration  to  counteract  Eloise's  bad  man 
ners  and  disguise  his  own  total  ignorance. 

"We  are  doing  a  group  of  pieces  on  Gra- 
cious Living  Now  and  Then." 

"Sort  of  alternate  Tuesdays?" 

"No."  The  girl  gave  him  a  tiny,  fleeting 
smile.  "Now;  today,  and  then;  whenever  the 
house  was  first  built.  From  an  entirely  new 
angle,  of  course." 

He  led  her  into  the  baronial  hall  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  tour,  obligingly  pointing  out 
the  most  widely  publicized  and  highest  priced 
of  the  treasures.  Miss  Lakeman  was  awed 
and  frank  to  admit  it. 
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•■  I  wouldn't  have  believed  il   mil, 
•I,  n  ' "  sin-  told  him  "  In!. i  in, 
;i  place  like  this !      he  i    ide  frantii 
In' tebook 

\ .  .1  mattei  "i  fa<  t,  no  <>n, 
,n\  inn. ii  ked   "Mj    iistei  didn'l  live  here 
ill  the  >  hildren  win-  no  lon^ci  chili 
••  I  know    The  oldest  one  is  married 
nli  ih  peei  .ni,l  i   ■    pi  .led  back  here  shortly 

the  birth  of  the  Inn    Then  then  ai 
rifically  glamorous  subdebs,  aren'i  there  ' 
i,  and  there  is  a  sun.  too,  but  you  don'i 
;u  nun  Ii  about  him,  do  you?' 
•■  Not  much,"  Tony  ann  d  w  i  ihed  lie 

rjke  the  truth.  I  le  conducted  her  tin 
g  steamj     n  en  jungle  in  the  consci  vatoi  y 
il.   finally,   out    onto   the   north   terrace 
ili. i  look  oft  her  hat,  mopped  her  brow  and 
in. in  rd  her  long  golden  bob.  Then,  will) 
ildlike  earnestness,  she  gavi    i  ;igh. 
Stic  studied  Tons  a  moment  and  hei 
like  again.    "You've   been   awfully   kind 
owing  me  about.  1  do  hope  we  ran  woi  k  on 
,ui  sistei  to  let  me  have  anolhei  appoinl- 
.•nt.  Well,  1  guess  I'd  better  be    ,>m 
Tony's  offer  to  drive  her  to  the  station  was 
atefully  accepted.  When  he  got  back  to  the 
anoi  the  tennis  party  and  the  callers  had 
"i  and  he  found  his  sister  relaxing  on  the 
ge  ol  il"1  poo' 

"Tony"  Eloise  came  straight  lo  hei 
lint  "you've  got  to  do  something  about 
ott." 

"Impossible,"  Tony  said  (irmly.  "You 
low  very  well  1  do  not  understand  the 
mnger  generation." 

"Tins  is  desperately  serious.  You  know  he 
is  never  spoken  to  a  girl  in  Ins  life.  Now  he 
is  gone  and  got  himself  mixed  up  with  a 
man!" 

"One  so  often  does."  Tony  remarked. 
"An  older  woman.  She  is  making  a  fool  of 
m.  He  is  absolutely  gullible  about  women 
"Guileless,  perhaps?" 
"Oh,  both,"  Eloise  said  impatiently.  '"I'M 
absolutely  gibbering  lest   there  should  be 
ly  indiscretions  that  will  attract  publicity, 
,'oplr  in  our  position  are  very  vulnerable, 
hen  there  are  Lord  and  Lady  Pothering- 
in,  coming  over  for  the  baby." 

.ORD  and  Lady  Fotherington  were  the 
irents of  Eloise's son-in-law.  Viscount  Hav- 
ling,  and  it  was  to  house  them  while  wait- 
,g  for  the  arrival  of  their  grandchild  that 
ony  had  promised  Eloise  his  apartment. 
"So,  you  see,"  she  continued,  "the  whole 
ling  has  got  to  be  investigated  and  Mott 
ought  back  here  before  anything  horrible 
jppens.  You  have  to  do  something  about 
tin.** 

"Why  me?"  Tony  complained.  "My 
^phew  is  probably  crammed  with  resistance 
>ward  me  because  he  thinks  I  am  a  good- 
ir-nothing  ne'er-do-well.  Remember,  too, 
lat  he  hardly  knows  me.  Why  don't  you 
tst  let  the  boy  alone?  Boys  often  go  through 
n  older-women  phase.  And  sometimes  it 
oes  them  a  lot  of  good  and  often  no  harm. 
iesides,  you  don't  know  anything  about 
er." 

"Mott  and  this  woman  go  to  Gloucester 
very  Saturday  morning  on  the  eight-eleven 
nd  come  back  on  Monday  on  the  eight- 
ixteen." 

"Fishy,"  Tony  remarked  absently. 

"It  is  true."  Eloise  insisted.  "Caddie 
ipencer  has  a  place  at  Lobster  Cove,  which 
i  the  stop  before  Gloucester.  She  goes  down 
here  on  week  ends  and  she  lias  seen  them 
epeatedly." 

"I  was  thinking  of  Gloucester,  not  Ca 
lie's  reportage.  Did  your  female  agent  t< 
'ou  who  this  woman  is?" 

"Tony!  Caddie  Spencer  is  no  babbling 
;ossip.  She  does  not  know  who  the  worn; 
s  and.  naturally,  she  did  not  speak  to 
in  the  train.  She  says  the  woman  is  always 
partly  dressed,  is  years  older  than  Mott 
ind  plays  up  to  him." 

"Naturally.  It  is  very  flattering  to  b 
)layed  up  to." 

"Don't  go  autobiographical  on  me  ' 
se  warned.  "Will  you  go  up  there  ; 
something  about  it?" 

"What  do  you  expect  me  to  do.  n 
iri?"  He  dropped  his  flippant  manner 
sounded  annoved.  "Ride  up  and  down  o 
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1  xclusivc  IM  R  I  \  container 
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through  completely  different  diet  free  at  any  Waring  dealerl 

Actual  statistics  show  the  mortality  rate  fo  -lit  men 

and  women  of  all  ages  (  20  to  her  than 

average.  ()hcsit>   so  impairs  health  that  m  .ses  are 

found  to  a  notabh  highci  degi  2hl  people. 

Now  Waring  has  developed  a  diet  so  tilled  v  ntnt i\ c 

foods  even  between  meal  snacks  ih.it  it's .,  pleasure  to  take. 
High  on  proteins  and  vitamins,  this  new  kind  of  diet  concen- 
trates on  foods  that  digest  slowl\  ...to  sal  hunger 
full)  and  eliminate  that  empt>   feel, 

(  ase  histories  at  a  le.nling  University  show  18.7  Ihs.  lost  jn 
rS  weeks  with  no  between  meal  s 

This  remarkable  new  diet  is  now   p,  of  \\  \K- 

|\(,    HI  I  \|)()K\   lightning    fast    blending   action.    Whole- 
some, appetizing,  low-calorie  foods  youi   physician  will  be 
quick  to  approve  oi  are  homogenized  into  new  taste  ti 
seconds.  You  eat  delicious  meals  .  .  .  and   >ou   lose  pounds! 


rnrr  I  DROP  bv  your  waring  dealer  to 

I     |\  {_  L   ,     Pic" k  u i 


in     Dili 
While 


(TODAY 

new    \\  ..  .in.    Hi- 

while    thc\  1 
there,    ask    him    to 


evtrythi  us   WARING 

Bl  t  M)(lR  will  do.  You'll  be  astonished. 


- 


When     \OUi     doctor     s.ns 

:,  ENDOR    I 

i\,,iin\ni   i' 


\\   \R- 


pound 
writer  Tom   Donnel 

50   I o    175    pou 
a    vea r.    wilh    del 
HI  1  M)I)R    menus 


iv  ho  ca 
nd 

O  U  s       \V 


Howard 
me  dow  n 

ARINC, 


If  it  isn't  a  WARING,  it  isn't  a  BLENDOR 


s     %  ''. 


WARING  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION.  A  Subsidiary  of  Claude  Neon,  Inc.,  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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JELLO 


A 

/  €    S*h        LEMON  FLAVOR 


BRAND 


GELATIN  DESSERT 


9 


_ 


-----fiWft- 
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Aah. . .  a  really  new  salad  idea 


Cottage  ( Jheese  Souffle  Salad 


1.  Dissolve  1  package  Lemon  Jell-O  in  1  cup  hot  water.  Add  Vi 
cup  cold  water,  1  >/2  tablespoons  vinegar,  l/i  cup  Best  Foods  or 
Hellmann's  Real  Mayonnaise®1,  '/4  teaspoon  salt,  and  dash  of 
pepper.  Blend  well  with  rotary  beater.  Pour  into  refrigerator 
freezing  tray. 

2.  Quick-chill  in  freezing  unit  (without  changing  control)  15  to  20 
minutes,  or  until  tirm  about  1  inch  from  edge  but  soft  in  center. 
Turn  mixture  into  bowl  and  whip  with  rotarv  beater  until  dully. 

3.  Fold  in  1  cup  chopped  raw  spinach,  %  cup  cottage  cheese,  l/3 
cup  diced  celery,  and  I  tablespoon  chopped  onion.  Pour  into 
individual  molds.  Chill  until  firm  in  refrigerator (/«;/  freezing  unit) 
30  to  60  minutes.  Unniold  and  garnish  with  salad  greens  and 
tomato  wedges.  Serve  with  additional  Real  Mayonnaise.  Serves 
4  to  6. 


...so  smooth  and  light. 


/?        4p 


Whip  some  up  tonight ! 

JELL-O    IS    A    REGISTERED    TRADE-MARK    OF   GENERAL    FOODS    CORPORATION 


their  way  to  Paris  for  two  shows  of  Carl's 
pictures,  and  they  asked  eagerly  what  Tony 
had  been  doing  with  his  own  painting. 

"Tony,  come  on  back  to  the  hotel  and 
have  a  decent  drink  and  we'll  dine  some- 
where and  move  around  the  town.  An  eve- 
ning in  memory  of  those  good  old  days  when 
tomorrow's  work  never  suffered  from  to- 
night's delight.  I  have  a  pretty  sense  of 
prose,  don't  you  think?"  Carl  asked,  beam- 
ing happily  at  his  old  friend. 

"Your  prose  may  be  pretty,  but  your 
memory  is  certainly  inaccurate,"  Jessica  re- 
marked. Tony  was  glowing  with  happiness 
and  anticipation.  It  would  be  the  kind  of 
evening  he  loved  best,  full  of  lighthearted 
talk  of  the  arts,  of  friends,  and  of  what  the 
world  was  coming  to;  and  when  the  talk 
became  serious,  it  would  be  earnest  without 
being  gloomy,  and  thoughtful  without  being 
prejudiced.  As  they  were  leaving,  Carl  nudged 
him. 

"Look,  Tony,  the 
pretty  child  down  at 
the  far  end;  she  knows 
you.  I'd  like  to  paint 
that  brow!  Smile  at 
her,  Tony,  she  is  yearn- 
ing to  be  noticed  and  1 
want  to  see  her  expres- 
sions." 

Tony  looked  and 
caught  a  glance  from 
a  pair  of  lively  dark 
eyes.  The  girl  smiled, 
a  swift  and  dazzling 
smile  of  recognition 
and  pleasure. 

"Jeepers!"Carl  said 
into  Tony's  ear.  "Fetch 
her  along,  too;  I  want 
to  watch  her.  Who  is 
she?" 

Tony  really  did  have 
to  i  rope  for  the  name. 
He  explained  to  Carl 
that  lie  hardly  knew 
her.  that  she  was  a  re- 
port er  on  a  magazine, 
and  that  he  had  spoken 
to heronce.  Carl  started 
propelling  the  resisting 
Tony  toward  the  end 
of  the  table,  and  even- 
tually I  lie  two  men 
came  within  speaking 
distance  of  Miss  Lydia 
Lakeman. 

"Which  is  your  pref- 
erence among  the  im- 
pressionists. Miss 
Lakeman?"  Tony 
asked. 

"Oh,  1  am   so  glad 
to    see     someone     I 
know!"  she  exclaimed.  "I'm  afraid  I'm  very 
ignorant  about  painting.  Will  you  educate 
me?" 

"Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you,  Tony." 
Carl  interrupted.  "Make  yourself  useful  for 
once  and  educate  the  lady.  How  do  you  do? " 
He  brushed  Tony  aside  and  took  over.  "We 
have  just  the  right  beginner's  class  for  you 
tonight.  Miss  Lakeman.  My  wife  and  I  will 
criticize  and  Tony  will  do  the  lecturing.  Or 
have  you  other  plans  for  the  evening?  If  so, 
cancel  them." 

Lydia  laughed,  enchanted  by  Carl  and 
Jessica,  and  glanced  uncertainly  at  Mr. 
Peck.  Tony  said,  rather  grimly,  that  he 
hoped  she  had  no  other  plans.  What  else,  he 
wondered,  could  he  say?  The  evening's  pleas- 
ant aspect  diminished  sharply.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Tony  was  wrong.  The  girl  listened  to 
her  elders  and  sparkled  in  quite  a  charming 
manner.  She  so  charmed  the  Bowerses  that 
Jessica  insisted  Tony  bring  her  to  their  fare- 
well party  next  evening. 

Tony  consented,  resolved  that  this  would 
be  the  last  time.  He  was  tiring  of  Miss  Lake- 
man.  She  was  charming  and  refreshing  and 
quick-witted,  but  she  was  very  young,  too 
young  for  this  crowd  she  had  become  a  part 
of  because  she  had  a  brow  that  momentarily 
arrested  Carl's  roving  eye.  The  next  day  he 
called  for  Lydia  at  her  office  and  whisked  her 
out  to  the  inn  where  the  party  was  to  be 


JUST  YOU 


BY    ELIZABETH     McFARLAND 


shoo. 


You,  just  III  il<    ..I.I  you, 
Free  of  your  diaper  and 
Vnd  out  of  your  shirt. 
\l  case  in  the  dirt  — 

Oil  you! 
\\  hat  can  an  awed  mother  <l< 
It's  i  he  ItiMical  story  again: 
Naked  up  to  your  chin. 
I  don't  often  meet 
One  so  chic  on  the  street 
<  'lad  in  just  an  old  thing  like 

a  grin! 
Only  you. 
OiiIn   liltl. 


old.  honey-gold 


\\  oil  your  l>ah\  urbanity 
(\<>n  have  plain  cause  for 

vanity); 
V\  ith  an  absence  of  guile 
From  your  riekraek  smile; 
With  a  motherward  leap, 
\nd  your  clothes  in  a  heap 
O  little  and  lucky, 
Just  happy -go-plucky, 
You! 


held.  He  relinquished  her  to  two  young  men, 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  contemporaries. 
It  was  a  lovely  party. 

A  week  later,  however,  Tony  realized  that 
somehow  he  had  taken  Lydia  to  South 
Pacific,  in  which  he  had  an  interest.  He  was 
sure  she  had  wangled  it.  Anyway,  he  had 
taken  her  to  the  show  and  to  the  party  back- 
stage after  it  and  she  had  sparkled  with 
pleasure  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  a  great  many  males  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. Throcky,  who  was  commodore 
of  the  exclusive  Yardarmites  Yacht  Club  on 
the  Sound,  had  descended  upon  them  like  a 
full-rigged  schooner  and  introduced  the  topic 
of  sailing.  Lydia,  unfortunately,  knew  all 
about  sailing  and  liked  it. 

By  Jove!"  Throcky  exclaimed,  beaming 
at  Tony.  "This  is  absolutely  marvelous  for 
Sunday.  We  want  somebody  on  board  that 
can  lend  a  hand.  Tony, 
you'll  bring  Miss  Lake- 
man  along,  won't  you  ?" 
He  bowed  to  Lydia. 
"Don't  tell  me  you 
have  a  prior  engage- 
ment!" 

Lydia  said  she  was 
free  on  Sunday. 

On  the  way  home 
Sunday,  Tony  held  her 
hand  because  this 
seemed  to  be  a  by- 
product of  his  habit 
of  noticing  pretty  girls. 
Also  he  did  find  this 
pretty  one's  vivacity 
charming  and  her  ear- 
nestness appealing. 
With  a  sigh  that  he  was 
not  twenty-five  he  re- 
entered his  own  apart- 
ment. He  would  stop 
seeing  Lydia  Lakeman, 
he  decided.  She  was 
very  enticing  but  she 
was  too  young,  and 
there  was  always  the 
chance  she  might  get 
too  serious.  He  would 
simply  become  inac- 
cessible, a  feat  he  had 
perfected  through 
much  practice  under 
varied  circumstances, 
usually  female.  Lydia 
would  soon  forget  him. 
He  would  not  call  her, 
and  Mark  was  adept 
at  convincing  people 
he  was  not  in.  He 
would  resume  his  own 
life  and  pursue  his 
own  interests  without 
irrelevant  interruptions. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  Mark  placed 
the  telephone  at  his  elbow  with  an  apologetic 
and  hopeless  expression.  There  were  some 
things  Mark  could  not  cope  with.  Tony 
picked  up  the  receiver. 

"Tony,  you've  got  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  trip  out  here  immediately.  Come  for 
lunch."  There  was  never  any  mistaking  Elo- 
ise.  "  I  have  some  absolutely  appalling  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  we  were  discussing.  I 
am  having  a  nice  little  party  anyway  and  it 
just  occurred  to  me  you  could  bring  that 
girl,  as  I  hear  you've  been  seen  everywhere 
with  her  lately.  I'll  give  her  a  decent  inter- 
view and  then  we  can  hand  her  over  to  the 
others  for  a  swim  and  we  can  talk.  I  must  see 
you  because  we  have  to  do  something  right 
away." 

He  replaced  the  receiver  carefully  instead 
of  hurling  it. 

"You  look  pleased  with  life,"  Tony  re- 
marked. 

Lydia  gave  him  a  look  of  pure  bliss.  She 
would  have  reminded  anyone  but  Tony  of  a 
child  with  a  double  ice-cream  cone.  Tony  was 
never  reminded  of  children.  | 

"  I  am.  This  is  a  lot  better  than  seeing  the 
same  old  people  you  grew  up  with  and  never 
experiencing  any  expanding  of  the  soul.  At 
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TOBt  k. 


Ill 


THIS  IS  HIS  CAREER 


■WW* 


I  In  ,  I  lc 

is  .1  r< 

the  largest  in 
servi<  e  in  tl 

•  he  had  litn 

-till  ,i  member  ol  th 
nization   He  I  !  Ins  life  ■■ 

in  a  Keystone  career. 

llis  enthusiasm  for  sharing  the  stones. 
cles  and  . 

ol  our  greai  n  >.  Ii  will  be  a 

pleas  i  mi  to  welt  i  ime  liii 

when  he  calls.   You  will  find  him  interest 

The  magazines  he  represents  include  I.: 

I  lOME     fOURNAI  .  I  VI  N'lNC,     I' 

Look.  Ami  kkan  Home,  Redbook,  Modern 
Screen,  Mechanix  Illustrated,  Charm, 
Newsweek,  Coronet  and  many  others.  The 
service  he  brings  aids  you  in  obtaining  the  mag- 
azines of  your  choi  arly  and  economically. 

Yes,  this  young  man  has  discovered  a  fine. 
rewarding  career.  When  he  or  any  one  - 
many  thousand  Keystone  representatives  call  — 
you  have  opened  your  door  not  only  to  a  pleas- 
ant, interesting  and  congenial  person  .  .  .  you 
have  opened  your  door  to  a  wonderful  world. 

KEYSTONE 
READERS'   SERVICE 

200  Berkeley  Street Boston,  Mass. 

20  West  Jackson  Boulevai  !       .    . 

is  I  ,ist  Fourtli  Street  tl  2.  Ohio 

I I  ~i>  Unio  G  ■'•'./.  Ohio 
all  Texas  Bank  Building 

lVO  Penobscot  Building  ....     1  Man 

617  West  Capitol  Street Miss 

s~2s  Wilshire  Boulevard    ..../.  5.  Cal. 

53  West   (2nd  Street '  N.Y. 

1  1 16  South  Penn  Square    .    .    .    .  P  i  2.  Pa. 

811  Clark  Building Pit  2.  Pa. 

724  Ninth  Street,  N.W IT..  D.C 

•   Keystone  R  Service,  Inc.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


It  you  know  of  a  young  man 
or  woman)  who  might  be 
interested  in  becoming  a 
Keystone  representative, 
have  him  write  to  the 
nearest  office  listed  here. 
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How  to  turn 

day-before-yesterday's  cake 

into 

Vermont  Maid  Cream  Cake 


U$%* 


$ 


LIKE  MAGIC! 

Turn  dry,  leftover  cake 
into  tender  Vermont  Maid  Cream  Cake! 
Cut  cake  into  flat,  half-inch  layers  .  .  . 
spoon  luscious,  golden  Vermont  Maid  Syrup 
over  each  layer.  "Frost"  with  whipped 
cream.  Garnish  and  chill.  Before  serving, 
spoon  on  golden  topping  of  Vermont  Maid 
Syrup.  Ice  cream  or  packaged  pudding 
make  delicious  "frostings,"  too! 


Id  time 

maple  sugar 
flavor 


Vermont  Maid  Syrup  is  a 
skilled  blend  of  finest  cane 
and  maple  sugars. 
Delicious!  12-ounce  or  24- 
ounce  size,  in  the  distinctive 
2-handled  jug. 

Penick  &  Ford  Ltd., 
Burlington,  Vermont. 


WONDERFUL  ON   PANCAKES! 

Vermont  Maid  Syrup  has  real 
maple  sugar  flavor! 


CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE    110 

home  I  never  would  have  met  anyone  like 
you  or  done  all  the  wonderful  things  I  have, 
or  met  all  those  fascinating  people." 

"Sounds  like  a  terrible  place,  this  home," 
Tony  told  her. 

"Oh,  no.  It  isn't  at  all  terrible.  In  a  way,  it 
is  quite  nice."  She  sought  for  words  thought- 
fully. "Only  it  is  dreadfully  average  and  safe 
and  sane.  And  frightfully  communal.  I  mean 
everyone  running  in  and  out  of  each  other's 
houses  and  knowing  each  other  since  child- 
hood and  all  that." 

"Horrible!"  Tony  said  and  meant  it. 

"Distracting,"  Lydia  amended.  "People 
who  have  known  you  all  your  life  never  really 
know  you.  Especially  parents.  My  mother 
accepts  things  too  much.  I  have  often  tried 
to  tell  her  if  she  would  concentrate  on  pursu- 
ing, something  and  fight  her  passivity  and 
her  flippant  tendency,  she  would  improve 
enormously." 

"And  I  suppose  she  never  profited  by  your 
advice?" 

"No.  I  am  afraid  she  has  a  congenitally 
flippant  behavior  pattern.  Or  are  you  laugh- 
ing at  me?"  Lydia  turned  suddenly  and 
looked  at  him. 

"Not  seriously.  I  am  afraid  I  may  be 
tinged  with  a  flippant  behavior  pattern  my- 
self. Parents  so  seldom  do  profit  from  any- 
one's advice." 

"I  suppose  it  is  because  they  are  so  old," 
Lydia  continued  thoughtfully. 


Tony  squirmed  and  pushed  down  the  ac- 
celerator. He  turned  into  the  drive,  relin- 
quished Lydia  to  Eloise  and  the  assembled 
lunch  party  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

After  a  while  Eloise,  with  Gracious  Living 
oozing  from  every  pore,  announced  lunch  on 
the  north  terrace.  Lydia  was  being  vivacious 
with  two  young  men  in  tennis  clothes.  Tony 
breathed  normally  once  more.  After  the  talk 
with  his  sister  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
slip  back  to  town,  with  convincing  excuses 
about  having  to  keep  an  appointment.  The 
young  men  would  take  over  Lydia. 

Eloise  had  been  answering  the  reporter 
girl's  questions  and  Lydia  was  now  stocked 
with  recipes  for  gracious  living.  Eloise  pri- 
vately believed  in  the  best  Martinis,  the  best 
Scotch,  an  excellent  chef  and  people  who 
either  had  done,  or  could  do,  the  Barringtons 
the  most  good— none  of  which  she  told 
Lydia.  Having  polished  up  her  record,  she 
turned  her  attention  to  more  personal  and 
serious  issues.  The  party  was  going  nicely. 
Eloise  glanced  at  Tony  and  raised  her  right 
eyebrow.  The  brother  and  sister  withdrew 
up  to  Eloise's  own  sun  porch,  where  she 
flung  herself  down  on  a  chaise  longue.  Tony 
braced  himself. 

"Tony,  you  have  got  to  go  up  and  find  out 
what  that  woman  has  done  to  Mott  and 
bring  him  back  here.  T.  M.  is  nearly  out  of 
his  mind  and  wants  to  send  detectives  or 
even  go  himself." 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    114 
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Cider  punch  for  a  fall  party. 


A  cool,  fruity  punch  is  a  natural  for  many  occasions.  It  adds  a  party  touch  to 
club-meeting  refreshments— it's  a  thirst  quencher  for  teen-agers  at  a  school 
dance.  Here  are  two  punch  recipes  given  in  varying  quantities  to  suit  your 
needs— allowing  two  4-ounce  punch  cups  per  person. 


Cider  Punch 


for 


25 


50 


100 


Cider  or  apple  juice 

3"  sticks  of  cinnamon    ....    •    2 

Whole  cloves 

Pineapple  juice 

Orange  juice  .    » 

Lemon  juice >    .    . 

Crushed  pineapple 

Ginger  ale 


2  quarts 

• 

1  gallon 

2  gallons 

2 

• 

4 

8 

12 

• 

24 

2  teaspoons 

1  No.  2  can 

. 

1  quart 

2  quarts 

6  cups 

• 

3  quarts 

6  quarts 

2  cups 

• 

1  quart 

2  quarts 

1  No.  2  can 

• 

1  No.  2?£  can    « 

2  No.  2?£  cans 

1 1,>  quarts 

■ 

3  quarts 

6  quarts 

Simmer  2  cups  of  the  cider  with  spices  in  a  saucepan  about  15  minutes.  Cool  and 
remove  spices.  Chill  juices  until  icy  cold.  Combine  all  ingredients.  Pour  into  a 
punch  bowl.  Add  a  block  of  ice— for  a  fancy  one,  freeze  water  in  a  fluted  gelatin 
mold.  Garnish  with  thin  slices  of  orange  and  maraschino-cherry  halves. 


Lemon  Grape  Punch     for 


15 


Itottlecl  lemon  juice. 
Grape  juice 


Ginger  ale 
Sugar.    .    . 


*2  cup 

2  large  hot  ties 
(1 1ii  quarts) 

2  quarts 

2  tablespoons 


30 

1  cup 

41argehottles 
(3  quarts) 

4  quarts 
\  cup 


60 

2  cups 

8  large  bottles 
(6  quarts) 

8  quarts 

?2  cup 


Blend  fruit  juices  and  ginger  ale,  add  the  sugar  and  stir  well.  Add  an  ice  block 
and  float  cinnamon  sticks  and  orange  slices  on  top.  For  special  parties  this 
punch  is  delicious  served  over  scoops  of  lemon  sherbet  in  punch  cups. 


■ 


Spectacular -looking,  yet  simple  to  make— 
<l  it  ((isles  marvelous  with  the  pineapple  with 

balanced  flavor 


iiue-to-the-fruit  goodn.  luseDElMONTl   Pin. 

picked  only  when  tartness  and  sweetness  balance  perfectly 


)el  Monte 


i 
it 

|U    ill!     I|>l<  || 

people  liki  '  ■  ij.j.li- 

//.  r/i'i  lly,  our  (mil 

.    I )  .■  • 
Mi  i  .11    fpiulil 

PINFAPPIf    STHAWBtRRY   ISLAND 


1  No    2VS  cm  DEL  MONTE  Pin.ippl.  Slid 
7  pickj(ii  itnwberty  (l»»ortd  iilitln 
7  cupi  milk 
4  tiblttpoonj  lufii 


1   Ublopoon  coimtiich 

'/•  Uitpaon  nil 

7  tilt 

1  tmpoon  vanilla 
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"There  haw  been  further  developments?" 
"Absolutely  appalling.  You  know  every 
Fourth  of  July  Marie  and  Toddy  Williams 
have  this  perfectly  marvelous  house  party 
on  their  yacht.  Every  person  on  that  boat 
either  ;'.s  someone  of  real  importance,  or  will 
be.  Jamie  Williams  invited  Mott  to  go  and  — 
Moll  refused!  He  calmly  wrote  Jamie  he  was 
tied  up  over  the  Fourth  and  that,  if  they 
came  into  Gloucester,  Jamie  might  give  him 
a  ring.  Mantisquam  something  or  other." 

"So  I  am  to  bedispatched  to  this  place,  and 
bust  up  the  happy  and  or  conniving  pair?" 


LADIES'    HOME   JOURNAL 


"  Don't  be  disgusting, "Eloise  reprimanded 
him  sharply.  "I  have  thought  it  all  out." 

Speaking  rapidly,  she  sketched  for  Tony 
her  absolutely  plausible  plan.  Mott  was 
working  on  a  thesis  for  those  wretched  scien- 
tists in  Cambridge.  He  had  "fixed  it  up"  so 
that  he  had  a  wonderful  place  for  himself  in 
someone's  house  on  the  seashore  where  he 
spent  long  week  ends  typing,  "with  sundry 
relaxations  thrown  in."  The  house  belonged 
to  "a  very  fine  friend  of  mine  to  whom  I  owe 
an  awful  lot."  and  obviously  it  must  be 
near    iloucester. 

"All  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  up  to  Magnolia 
or  Gloucester  and  stay  for  a  little,"  Eloise 
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Palmolive   Soap     help  keep  my  complex-     Soap  is  100%  mild  — and  Palmolive  care  and  says: 

brings  out  beauty.  I  now     ion  fresh  and  radiant.  I      that  means  it's  perfect  for  "My   skin   is   far  softer, 
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Palm  olive's  Beauty  Plan  Is  Far  Better 

For  Your  Skin  Than  "Just  Average  Care" 

With  Any  Leading  Toilet  Soap! 

Yes,  Softer,  Smoother,  Brighter  Skin — that 

Schoolgirl  Complexion  Look — most  women 
can  have  it  within  14  days.  36  doctors 
proved  it  in  tests  on  1285  women.  These 
doctors  found  that  Palmolive's  Beauty  Plan 
is  unquestionably  better  for  your  skin  than  "just 
average  care"  with  any  leading  toilet  soap. 

So  don't  lose  another  day!  Change  to 
Palmolive's  Beauty  Plan  .  .  .  massage 
Palmolive's  100%  mild,  pure  lather  onto 
your  skin  for  60  seconds,  3  times  a  day. 
Rinse  with  warm  water,  splash  with  cold 
and  pat  dry.  In  14  days  or  less,  you  can  have 
softer,  smoother  skin,  because  Palmolive 
brings  out  beauty  while  it  cleans  your  skin! 

*No  therapeutic  claim  is  made  for  the  chlorophyll. 

100%  Mild!  Doctors  Prove  Palmolive  Brings  Out  Beauty  While  It  Cleans  Your  Skin! 


Nature's  Chlorophyll 

Is  In  Every  Cake  Of  Palmolive  Soap 
.  .  .  That's  What  Makes  Palmolive  Green ! 


explained.  "Two  or  three  days  should  do  it. 
Find  out  what  kind  of  influence  the  woman 
has  over  him.  Is  she  making  a  fool  out  of 
him.  is  she  after  money,  or  some  kind  of  hold 
over  us?  Apparently  he  works  at  her  house. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  bring  back  some  infor- 
mation. We  will  carry  on  from  here." 

"You  are  asking  a  great  deal."  Tony  ob- 
jected. "In  the  first  place,  you  know  very 
well  I  abominate  summer  places.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  have  you  ever  considered  that 
this  woman  might  be  quite  good  for  Mott? 
Older  women  often  are  good  for  younger 
men.  especially  immature  young  men." 

"If  she  is  good  for  him,  then  why  is  the 
whole  affair  so  clandestine?  Why  won't  he 
mention  her  to  us?  Caddie  says  the  woman  is 
years  older  than  Mott;  you  may  approve  of 
decades  between  a  man  and  woman,  but  I 
don't." 

"I  don't,  I  don't,"  Tony  said  hastily.  "If 
you  mean  Miss  Lakeman,  you  threw  her  at 
me,  my  girl.  But  I  still  do  not  see  why  I  must 
go  up  there." 

Eloise  fixed  Tony  with  her  melting  gaze, 
and  he  knew  what  was  coming. 

"Tony ! "  That  was  her  cajoling  note.  "To 
whom  else  can  I  turn?" 

Tony  stood  looking  down  on  the  Blue 
Garden,  the  allie  that  led  to  the  tennis 
courts,  but  he  did  not  see  them.  He  knew  he 
would  go  off  on  this  ridiculous  errand.  At  the 
same  time  he  resented  the  picture  of  himself 
as  Eloise's  errand  boy— to  the  rescue  every 
time  things  got  too  hot  or  too  inconvenient 
for  her  to  handle. 

"All  right."  He  turrfed.  "I'll  take  a  look 
at  the  situation.  If  T.  M.  is  about  to  go  on 
the  rampage,  I  can  see  that  I  might  be  useful. 
But  -  —  Hold  it."  He  held  up  his  hand  as 
Eloise  sprang  to  her  feet  to  embrace  him.  "  I 
have  my  price." 

"Darling  Tony!  Ask  what  you  will." 

"  I  want  back  my  promise  that  you  could 
have  the  apartment  for  Elbe's  in-laws." 

Eloise  squealed  in  protest.  That  she  could 
not  give  him.  The  duke  and  Lady  Fothering- 
ton  loathed  hotels. 

"Clara  can  take  them,"  Tony  pointed  out. 
"  I  do  not  propose  to  leave  my  home  twice  in 
one  summer,  not  for  anyone." 

Voices  interrupted,  summoning  them  for 
tennis  and  for  good-bys.  Hastily,  Eloise  as- 
sured Tony  she  would  "feel  out"  Clara.  On 
the  way  back  to  her  guests  she  said  senti- 
mental things  about  having  such  a  brother 
to  depend  upon  and  asked  how  he  would 
manage,  where  stay,  when  go  and 

"Hold  on.  Wees!  I  have  only  just  decided 
to  go.  I'll  work  out  a  plan.  Now  I  think  I'll 
just  run  back  to  town,  if  you  will  forgive  me. 
I  have  done  my  good  deed  for  today  and  I 
am  sure  some  of  your  young  men  will  take 
over  Miss  Lakeman." 

But  release  was  not  yet  in  store  for  Tony. 
When  he  and  Eloise  joined  the  guests  a  word 
fell  upon,  or  rather  exploded  in,  his  ear. 
Lydia  was  laughing  and  refusing  an  invita- 
tion. "I  really  can't.  I  promised  to  go  home 
over  the  Fourth." 

"To  that  place  with  the  curious  name?" 
someone  asked.  "What  is  it  you  call  it?" 

"Mantisquam.  Nothing  curious  about 
that,"  Lydia  said  and  Tony  knew  what  was 
coming.  There  was  nothing  he  could  do,  short 
of  throwing  a  fit,  that  would  stop  her. 

"Mantisquam!"  Eloise  exclaimed  as 
though  the  word  had  a  delicious  familiarity 
to  her.  "How  odd  you  should  know  the 
place!"  She  shot  a  compelling  glance  at  her 
brother.  "Darling,  isn't  that  the  place  you 
are  to  be  over  the  Fourth?" 

Tony  met  her  glance,  his  own  weighted 
with  resistance.  "Oh.  no!  I  don't  even  know 
where  it  is.  Gloucester  is  my  bailiwick." 

"Where?"  asked  Lydia.  "I  know  lots  of 
people  all  about  there." 

"This  is  just  a  business  trip,"  Tony  ex- 
plained hastily.  He  had  no  intention  of  in- 
volving himself  with  Lydia  in  her  native 
habitat  while  coping  with  Mott  in  his  dubi- 
ous one.  "It  will  only  take  a  couple  of  hours." 

"  Is  that  all?"  Eloise  asked  with  wide,  in- 
credulous eyes.  "Darling,  I  thought  you 
were  staying  the  week  end  at  least.  Isn't 
there  a  very  famous  and  attractive  inn  up 
there  somewhere?" 


"Then  an    i  /eral."  Lydia  named  them, 

Jul  unless  you  madi    rcser 

,..    I  onj ,  il   « ill  be  impossible  Lo  lind  ;i 

:icc  ovi  i  the  Foui  ill   Evi  i  j  thin 

ltd  for  months  ahead." 

Eloise  prompt  Ij  i  itabli  hed  .1  1  amaradci  ic 

tween  hei  self  and  Lj  dia  w  1 

iplied,  from  theii  nun  ual  1  oncern  for  the 

ar  man's  welfare  Lydia  was  naively  pleased 

at  she  could  conti  ibutc  .1  good  deal  Lo  lhal 

ilfari  .  .ind  in  me  the  Lwo  women  had 

1. in  1  'l  everything.  Tony  would,  ol  course, 
i\   al   the  Lakemans'.  There  was  always 
ni  \  ol  room  and  he  ( ould  no  and  come  as 
pleased,   becausi  I  hing   was  quite 

formal  and  easy.  In  between  his  business 
ities  he  could  have  fun.  Ton)  shuddered  al 
erj  wind  Eloise  cast  him  a  Iriumphanl 
,il. 

Isn't   that    divine,   darling!  So   good  ol 
iss  Lakeman  to  lake  you  in,  and  11   will 
ake  evei  \  thing   so   much   simpler  "   She 
rned  to  Lydia,  with  cui  iosil  ■.  ai  tfull; 
iflaged   as   friendly    interest.    "Ii    sounds 
avenly.  Not  one  of  these  remote  summer 
deaway  places,  is  it  ?" 
"Oh.  heavens,  no !  You  couldn't  hide  an)  - 
ing  in  Manly,"  Lydia  said  and  was  about 
continue  when  she  was  aware  that  Mrs 
irrington's  concern   about    her   brother's 
•lfare  was  over,  and  with  n  am  interest  in 
rself. 

Tony  managed  a  few  words  with  his 
iter  in  private  before  leaving.  "What  I 
tght  to  do  to  you  for  this  is  not  lor  my  lips 
utter  nor  your  ears  to  hear.  1 1  I  can  persuade 
is  woman  to  marry  your 
n  in  a  helicopter  or  on 
roller  coaster  at  Coney 
land  il  would  serve  you 
In .  You  have  put  me 
a  very  awkward  posi- 
.11  cht  Miss  Lakeman. 
am  not  interested  in 
issLakeman.  I  am  going 
stay  with  her.  thanks  to 
)U,  and  now  she  will  have 
eas.  1  saw  them  when 
e  smiled  at  me." 

Eloise  giggled  happily.  "All  women  have 
eas  about  you.  Now  run  along  and  put 
me  ideas  into  that  female  devil  that  is 
ining  my  son." 

Tony  went,  taking  with  him  a  blissful 
alia.  He  returned  to  Ins  apartment  exas- 
rated  with  Eloise,  and  dispiritedly  re- 
pied  to  Lydia  and  her  mother.  The  latter 

•  pictured  as  a  dismally  pathetic  little 
>man  struggling  to  make  ends  meet  and 
:ing  obnoxiousl)  brave  and  amusing  about 
all.  He  told  Mark  to  book  seats  on  the  first 
ane  to  Paris  after  July  tenth.  \\  hen  Mark 
ked  about  return  seats  he  said  he  couldn't 

•  sure.  He  might  just  possibly  never  set 
ot  on  any  soil  native  to,  or  accessible  to,  a 
arrington  again. 

Saturday,  the  first  of  July,  broke  clear  and 
>t.  Tony,  jockeying  skillfully  in  the  holiday 
attic  with  Lydia  chattering  happily  beside 
m,  was  brooding.  Ten  minutes  befo 
id  left  his  apartment  Eloise  had  I    l< 
m. 

"Darling,  there  are  some  new  develop- 
ents.  Mott  isn't  going  to  be  in  that  place 
itil  after  the  Fourth.  He  called  up  the 
fice  and  left  his  Cambridge  number.  I  lave 
good  time,  darling.  I  must  rush."  And  Elo- 
;  wisely  hung  up. 

Tony  and  Lydia  stopped  for  an  excellent 
nch  along  the  way  and  reached  the  \\  <  >rces- 
r  Turnpike  about  three.  Lydia  became  less 
tatty  as  they  got  nearer  home  and  a  >i  1 
1  worrying  about  Tony's  amusement  ovet 
le  week  end. 

"I  am  sure  the  week  end  will  prove  de- 
drtful  and  refreshing."  Tony  replied  and 
d  try  to  inject  a  little  conviction  into  his 
)ice. 

"After  all,  you  could  have  refused  the  ni- 
dation, couldn't  you?"  She  Hashed  h 
lischievous  glance,  and  Tony  refrained  Iron' 
lying  he  wished  he  had  known  how  he  could 
ave  refused.  It  was  certainly  too  late  now. 
hey  had  already  left  the  sparkling  bl  i< 
loucester  Harbor  behind  them.  After  many 
irns  and  dips,  Lydia  indicated  a  driveway 


It  is  always  safe  to  learn, 
even  from  our  enemies — 
seldom  safe  to  instruct, 
even  our  friends. 

-CHARLES   CALEB    COLTON 
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Il  heat,  wind  and  n 
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three  < t. .1    appeared  from  different  din 

.11111  dooi   ban;  .il     I'ony,  n  inovini 
in   ..1  a  woman 
ol  the  from  dooi     Hie  woman  and  Lydia  i  in 
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"Susai 
explained  lo  Ton) 

She  wa  .  small.!  and  lai  more  vilal  than 
Tony  had  expected.  The  hand  hi  .  xlended 
w.e.  Kan  and  surpi  isingl)  slron 

"  I  low  do  you  do?  I  lei  vi  iii  1  iva  pli  .1 
ant  and  she  spoke  bri  l  I .  "You  will  excuse 
m)  mil  n I \  appearance,  I  hope  [.yd,  deal . 
we  are  having  youi  ii iends  here  In  inn  1,. 
barn  dance  \\  ill  you  show  Ml  I '.  el.  iii. 
guesl  room  I  am  in  the  midst  ol  food 
\\  ilh  that  she  I ui  ii<  f I  and  walked 
quickl)  awaj 

Tony,  as  the  week  end  progressed,  1 
had  time  to  think  about  an)  thin  I'lu 
hours  /lpprd  by  with  the  relentless  n 
ity  ol  telephone  |*)les  zipping  by  the  Irain 
window.  \nd  each  hour  snatched  something 
from  him,  or  pushed  something  al  him,  or 
did  something  lo  him.  It  was  an  experience 
to  which  he  was  wholly  unaccustomed, 

After  the  unexpectedl)  pleasant  part)  on 
I  Ik    lerrace,  there  was  supper  and  a  dan.  1    al 
the  club.  Lydia  took  charge  ol  him  for  sup- 
per, which  he  ate  oil  a  paper  plate  on  Ins 
lap.  The  plate  leaked     I  le 
was  then  handed  over  lo 
a  plain   girl   with 
and   no   waist    who  asked 
him  if  he  had   read   any- 
thing "really  slimulal 
latch'.  Lydia  joined  them 
presently,  Hanked  by  sev- 
eral     young     men       ob- 
viously   the    belle    of    the 
ball.  She  asked  Tony  to 
be    her    partner    for    the 
first    square   dance   and   he   refused    inmh 
A  handsome  young  man  siw  his  chance 
and  grabbed  it.  and  Tony  was  left  alone  on 
Ihe  veranda.  He  leaned  againsl  the  railing, 
cursing    himself.    Eloise,    his    nephew 

An  attractive  woman  rose  suddenly,  ad- 
vancing toward  him  with  a  cordial  sunk  "  I 
am  Julie  Wilson,  Mr.  Peck.  We  wondered  il 
you  would  like  to  sit  with  us  until  this  is  over. 
Or  do  you  like  to  watch  the  calisthenics/" 
Tony  followed  her  gratefully  and  sank 
into  a  chair  beside  her  in  a  group  of  shadowy 
figures  far  enough  removed  from  the  square 
dance  to  permit  of  conversation.  There  he 
stayed  hsienniL  to  pleasant  and  intelligent 
chat,  but  no  local  uossip  about  any  Mystei  \ 
Woman  with  a  young  man  in  tow.  At  eleven 
the  square  dance  ended  and  the  waltz  hour 
began.  Tony  danced  with  Lydia  and  then 
with  Mrs.  Wilson,  she  propelled  him  over  to 
Susan,  who  was  sitting  m  ihe  shadows  with 
the  man  called  Martin. 

"Sue.  here  is  the  wall/cr  of  your  life'  He 
is  divine.  This"     Julie  pointed  to  Susan 
"wa-    truly    ballroom    material    once.    Mr. 
Peck,  and  she  is  nearly  as  good  now." 

St  'san  reached  with  her  left  foot  for  Julie's 
instep,  but  Julie  side-stepped  expertly.  Ton) 
said.  "May  1  have  the  honor?"  and  Susan. 
waiting  for  a  Hash  of  intuition  from  Martin 
that  would  spare  her.  waited  in  vain.  She 
rose.  Alter  live  measures  she  forgot  her  reso- 
.1  dance  adequately  but  with  distaste, 
as  befitted  the  occasion,  and  Tony  could  not 
her  ever  having  danced  with  a  better 
partner.  After  half  the  waltz  he  doubted  he 
had  ever  danced  with  anyone  as  good.  Susan 
was  glow  ing  w  ith  pleasure  when  they  stopped 
and  Tom  himself  was  slightly  dazed. 

"  It  has  been  a  very  long  time  since  I  have 

danced  "  she  looked  up  at  him. 

md  lips  smiling  this  time.  Then  the 

faithful  Martin  ambled  over  lo  them,  and 

relinquish  to  him. 

^  [;„■;  1 1  mto the  terrace  withSusan. 

nd  rest,  Sue.  then  I'll  take  you 

That  fella  must  have  winded  you.  and 

1  thought  I'd  b  l"  the  rescue." 


DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE  PREFER 

HERBERTTAREYTON 

WITH  THE  GENUINE  CORK  TIP 


Y1RS.  J.   II  II.  1 1  l\l  ROBRIXS,  JR., 
.■itrikirif:  young  socialite  <<!  Greenwich, 
C.tinnct  tit  ul .     Discriminating   in    her 
chou  r   at   cigarettes,    Mrs.    Robbins 
says:    "Herbert    Tarevtons    are    so 
pleasant    tn    smoke    because    they 
have  n  genuine  cork  tip  and  such 
mi  hi  tobai  1  a. 


Discriminating  pe  pie  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton.  They  appreciate 
the  kind  of  smoking  that  only  fine  tobacco  and  a  genuine  cork  tip  can 
give.  The  cork  tip  doesn'l  stick  to  the  lips  .  .  .  it's  clean  and  firm.  And 
discriminating  people  )  Herbert  Tareyton  becaus  :  their  modern  size 

nol  only  means  a  longer,  cooler  smoke,  but  that  extra  measure  of  fine 
tobacco  makes  Herbert  Tareyton  today's  most  unusual  cigarette  va 

THERE'S      SOMETHING      ABOUT      THEM      YOU'LL      LI 

Copr.,  Th*  Am»n.-«ii  Tobacco  1 
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footwear  ^    . 


MORE  style 


in  every  pattern  .  .  . 

more  compliments  with  every  step. 


MORE  comfort 

than  you  ever  thought  possible 
more  ease  the  entire  day  long. 


MORE  value 

— dollar  for  dollar — than 
any  shoe  can  offer  .  .  .  more 
— much  more  for  the  money! 


The  Fantasy 


The  Astoria 


Fall  Fashion 
Value  Festival 
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Write  for  Name  of  Nearest  Dealer 

1IRACLE-TREAD  DIVISION  Craddock-Terry  Shoe  Corporation,  Lynchburgja. 
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'"Thanks."  Susan  snapped.  "I  am  not 
winded  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  home." 

What  she  wanted  was  to  dance  and  dance 
and  forget  that  she  lived  in  a  world  where 
waltzers  like  Mr.  Peck  seldom  strayed.  But 
she  knew  that  in  five  minutes  she  would  go 
home  with  Martin. 

Lydia  had  claimed  Tony  for  the  next 
dance. 

"I  hope  you  didn't  mind  my  asking  you 
to  dance,"  she  said.  "  I  was  afraid  you  would 
get  stuck  with  Susan." 

"Not  at  all,"  Tony  replied,  his  voice  quite 
devoid  of  gratitude.  His  mind  was  not  on 
Lydia. 

Tony  got  to  bed  at  an  hour  that  felt  like 
dawn.  He  had  no  sooner  closed  his  eyes  than 
he  was  aroused  by  a  knock  on  the  door,  fol- 
lowed by  the  smell  of  strong  coffee.  Davey 
set  a  cup  and  saucer  on  the  bed  table. 

"Mother  says  the  draw  for  the  tennis 
tournament  starts  in  half  an  hour.  You  don't 
have  to  play  if  you  don't  want  to.  Are  you 
pretty  go^d?" 

"Fair,"  Tony  mumbled,  struggling  into  an 
upright  position. 

"Well,"  Davey  said,  "if  you  draw  Lydia, 
her  backhand  is  terrible ! "  And  Davey  drifted 
out. 

Tony  shaved  and  dressed  hastily  and  went 
in  to  breakfast.  Mrs.  Lakeman  greeted  him 
with  the  perfunctory  hope  that  he  had  slept 
well,  then  v.n  shed  out-of-doors.  They  dis- 
posed of  breakfast  and  he  and  Lydia  drove 
off  to  the  club.  There  the  pinnacle  of  confu- 
sion seemed  to  have  been  reached.  He  lost 
Lydia.  Making  his  way  cautiously  toward 
his    car,    he    was    inter- 
cepted by  a  large  woman       '• ,  -?  .—  .--.  « 
in  a  visor  cap.  She  thrust  a 
capacious  red  hand  at  him 
and  checked  the  pressure 
just     before     his     bones 
splintered. 

"Must  be  Lydia's  New 
York  beau."  she  boomed 
genially.  "Peck,  isn't  it? 
I'm  Hodge  MacDonald, 
although  you've  probably 
never  heard  of  me.  Lydia  wanted  me  to  fix 
things  so  you  could  play  with  her,  but  I  said 
no.  I  am  against  fixing.  Lydia  is  playing 
with  young  Tom  Davis,  who  is  too  good  for 
her,  but  that  can't  be  helped.  You've 
drawn  Millie." 

A  nice,  quiet  child  about  five  feet  two  and 
not  very  pretty  surveyed  him  coldly.  "I  am 
Millie.  I  suppose  you  are  Mr.  Peck?" 

Tony  acknowledged  the  fact,  aware  that 
here  was  the  second  female  in  twenty-four 
hours  to  give  him  no  credit.  Millie  looked  as 
though  one  swift  serve  would  eliminate  her 
from  the  tournament  and  from  Manty.  To 
please  the  child  he  would  win  the  first  set, 
they  would  lose  the  second  and  third. 

I ony  served  first  and  the  ball  was  returned 
into  his  court  halfway  between  net  and  back 
tape.  It  was  his  ball  and  he  was  ready  for  a 
nice  backhand  when  Millie  flashed  in  front 
of  him  and  the  ball  went  back  into  an  op- 
ponent's stomach.  Her  serve  would  have 
dented  a  battleship  and  her  placing  of  shots 
was  diabolical.  They  finished  their  match 
6-1,  6-0  and,  after  a  brief  pause,  took  on 
their  next  opponents,  Lydia  and  Tom  Davis. 
It  was  a  tense  match;  Lydia,  not  so  effec- 
tive as  she  was  decorative,  tried  hard,  hap- 
pily convinced  that  both  men  were  playing 
their  best  for  her  benefit.  For  nearly  a  year 
now,  Millie  had  "practically  died"  every 
time  she  saw  Tom  Davis.  To  have  him  right 
across  the  court  caused  poor  Millie  to  serve 
doubles  and  put  balls  into  the  net.  The 
match,  which  Tony  thought  was  going  to  be 
interminable,  ended  unexpectedly  in  their 
favor  because  Lydia's  staying  powers  were 
not  equal  to  her  opponents'.  The  score  was 
5-7,  8-6,  7-5,  and  Tony  thought  it  must  be 
nearly  time  for  supper.  Instead  he  and  Tom 
and  Lydia  lunched  informally  at  the  club- 
house, and  talked  with  a  lot  of  other  players 
and  watched  matches. 

It  seemed  an  eternity  before  they  headed 
for  home  where  Tony  hoped  for  a  hot  bath,  a 
drink,  and  a  stretch-out  before  dinner.  How- 
ever, on  arriving  home  everyone  was  going 
swimming  because  the  well  was  too  low  for 
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Anyone  can  do  his  work, 
however  hard,  for  one  day. 
And  this  is  all  that  life  re- 
ally means. 

—ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 


baths.  After  a  brief  and  horrible  immersion 
in  ice  water  Tony  retired  to  his  quarters, 
where  he  flung  himself  down  on  his  bed.  He 
had  barely  closed  his  eyes,  resigned  to  the 
probability  of  another  eighteen  hours  in  this 
place,  when  there  was  a  tap  on  his  door.  It 
was  Davey  again,  carrying  a  glass  of  iced 
something  on  a  tray.  Iced  tea  with  mint, 
Tony  surmised.  Women  were  unimaginative 
about  restoratives. 

"Hi,"  Davey  said.  "You're  not  sick  or 
anything,  are  you?" 

"Certainly  not."  Tony  sat  upright  in  a 
hale  and  hearty  manner. 

As  there  seemed  no  other  assumptions  to 
make  about  a  man  who  was  lying  down  in  the 
daytime,  Davey  dismissed  the  phenomenon 
as  an  inexplicable  adult  affair  and  remem- 
bered that  he  bore  a  message. 

"Mother  says  if  you'd  like  to  join  her 
about  six  she  will  be  on  the  big  terrace.  Lydia 
has  gone  off  with  some  old  friends  and  said 
it  would  bore  you  so  she  will  come  back  later 
and  pick  you  up.  Around  seven,  she  said. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  anything." 

Tony  considered  staying  where  he  was  un- 
til Lydia's  return.  Then  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  do  a  little  judicious  pumping 
of  Lydia's  mother  about  his  mission,  so  he 
accepted  the  invitation  and  Davey  went 
away.  Tony  lit  a  cigarette  and  took  a  gulp  of 
his  iced  tea.  It  was  not  iced  tea.  Mrs.  Lake- 
man,  he  mused,  sipping  gratefully,  knew 
about  restoratives.  Susan  congratulated  Tony 
on  his  matches  so  far  and  told  him  that  poor 
little  Millie  was  mortified  at  letting  him  down 
and  terrified  that  now 
he  wouldn't  care  about 
winning  at  all.  and  would 
probably  never  trust  her 
to  support  him  again. 

"It  was  all  because  of 
Tom  Davis,  poor  child," 
Susan  said.  "  If  you  should 
feel  inclined  to  trust  her, 
and  if  you  should  care 
desperately" — Susan  gave 
him  a  fleeting,  semi- 
it  would  mean  a  great, 
great  deal  to  Millie.  At  the  moment  she  must 
prove  to  herself  that  she  is  good  at  some- 
thing, you  see." 

"Of  course! "  Tony  said.  "  I  will  most  cer- 
tainly do  my  best  and  I  shall  care  desper- 
ately into  the  bargain." 

At  that  Mrs.  Lakeman 's  smile  warmed  up 
almost  to  waltzing  temperature,  the  stiffness 
between  them  dissolved,  and  Tony  decided 
he  might  broach  his  problem  to  her  then  and 
there.  He  did  not  get  the  chance.  Lydia's 
arrival,  breathless  and  beautiful  in  a  strap- 
less white  ballerina  dress,  disrupted  his  plan 
for  a  direct  appeal  for  help. 

"Oh,  pooh!"  Lydia  laughed  at  him.  "You 
don't  have  to  take  it  so  seriously.  It  isn't 
your  tournament.  You  were  roped  into  it  by 
circumstances." 

"My  dear  girl,  being  in  a  tournament  is 
like  being  in  a  predicament.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter how  you  got  in,  but  you  must  get  out  in 
the  finest  style  possible.  Even  if  Millie  and 
I  don't  win,  we  must  put  up  a  good  show." 
Susan  cast  him  a  glance  of  pleased  sur- 
prise. She  had  not  been  prepared  for  the 
touch  of  lightness  in  Mr.  Peck.  Tony  found 
himself  studying  her  profile  because  he  found 
it  difficult  to  name  the  qualities  in  it  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  It  had  strength  without 
masculinity,  dignity  without  stiffness,  repose 
without  blankness— then  Susan  smiled  and 
the  face  was  suddenly  gay  and  warm  and 
sweet. 

On  the  great  day  of  the  finals  and  the 
Fourth,  Tony  was  routed  out  of  bed  at  eight 
o'clock,  again  by  Davey.  Long  distance  was 
calling  him.  Feeling  gruesomely  unattractive 
in  his  unshaved  state,  he  went  into  the  front 
hall  and  picked  up  the  receiver.  It  was  Mark. 
La  Barrington  had  announced  the  arrival  of 
all  the  English  connections  at  once  and  was 
moving  them  in  on  the  morrow.  Tony  swore. 

"We  have  been  had,"  he  said,  wishing  he 
were  wider  awake.  "Well,  there  is  nothing  I 
can  do  about  it  now.  Get  the  place  ready  for 
them." 
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New  Wonder  Balm 
brings  Youth-Giving 
[b  Aging  Or  Drying-Out  Skins 


Overnight...  these 
two  beauty  basics 
may  change  your 
whole  beauty  life ! 


. 


miarkable  new  flowing  formula  acts  like  a  "fountain  of  youth"  for  your  skin! 


s  said  that  a  man  is  as  old  as  he 
Is — a  woman  as  old  as  she  looks, 
today  there's  great  hope  for 
nen !  Just  a-  new  wonder  drugs 
re  lengthened  our  life  span,  so  a 
v  wonder  cosmetic  has  been  de- 
>ped  to  help  our  complexions 
»  j  oung-looking  longer  than  we  <l 
r  dreamed. 

he  secret  of  young  skin  lies  in  a 
h  percentage  of  natural  moisture. 

this  natural  moisture  that  gives 
ab)  -  -kin  its  lusciously  smooth, 
sh,  dew)  look.  Hut  tragically,  this 
er  moisture  diminishes  ever)  da) 


you  live  —  so  you  must  replenish  it 
every  day  if  you  want  to  look 
younger. 

To  help  restore  this  youth-giving 
moisture,  Revlon  developed  the  won- 
der cosmetic  called  ••Moon  Drops  . 
The  moment  this  greaseless  flowing 
cream  touches  your  lace,  you  feel 
the  moisture  flow  into  your  skin. 
helping  it  look  smoother,  fresher- 
years  younger! 

At  bedtime  (after  cleansing  your 
-kin  with  Revlon's  "'White  Sable" 
Liquid  Cleansing- Creme),  *  smooth 
on  a  few   drops  of  ••Moon   Drops". 


In  the  morning — let  "'Moon  Drops" 
do  its  beautifying  work  all  day 
under  your  make-up  foundation. 
"Moon  Drops"  is  so  economical 
to  use — and  you'll  say  every  drop 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold! 
3.00*  ami  5.00* 
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Moisture  Balm 


'White  Sable'  Clears  The  Way  To 
A  Fresh,  Beautiful  Complexion 
By  Cleansing  Your  Skin  Cleaner 
Than    It's    Ever   Been    Before! 

It's  a  tragic  mistake  —  and  thousands 
of  women  make  it  every  day.  They 
spend  a  lot  of  money  on  expensive 
face  creams — but  feel  that  any  old 
cleansing  method  will  do.  Well,  it 
won't  do!  Improper  cleansing  disturbs 
the  delicate  balance  of  your  skin,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  expensive  cos- 
metics  to  live  up  to  their  promise. 
Improper  cleansing  may  cause  the 
pores  to  clog,  resulting  in  a  skin  that 
looks  "muddy"  and  older  than  it  should. 
Proper  cleansing — deep-down,  thorough» 
gentle  Hushing  of  the  pores  —  is  the 
very  beginning  of  beauty! 

That's  why  Revlon's  new  liquid 
cleansing -creme,  'White  Sable',  mav 
mean  a  whole  new  life  for  your  skin! 
A  silky,  milky-white  balm  that  cleanses 
so  thoroughly,  so  gently  you  actually 
feel  your  skin  glow — clean  and  fresh  and 
pure  after  just  one  application — throwing 
ofi  its  gloomy  tone  and  color — clearing 
the  way  to  a  beautiful  complexion 
before  your  very  eyes ! 

'White  Sable'  soothes  and  pampers 
dry,  sensitive  skin,  helps  clear  and 
"tone-up"  oily  skin,  and  it's  perfectly 
balanced  for  normal  skin.  It  leaves 
your  skin  feeling  fresh  as  rain,  soft  as 
sable — and  it  leaves  no  greasy  after-film, 
so  you  need  no  skin-freshener.  After 
cleansing  your  skin  this  new  way,  smooth 
on  "Moon  Drops"  Moisture  Balm. 
These  two  new  "wonder  cosmetics' 
could  change  your  whole  beauty  life! 

'White  Sable'  in  large,  unbreakable, 
peach-plastic  bottle  is  only  1.50.*  With 
Hormones,  2.25.*  «PUJs  tax 
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He  had  hardly  got  to  his  room  when  he 
was  summoned  hack.  Davey  brought  him  a 
chair  and  a  cup  of  coffee  this  time,  and  Tony 
spoke  with  Eloise.  She  was  actually  doing  a 
favor,  not  asking  one.  She  admitted  that  it 
was  rather  short  nonce,  but  she  could  not 
help  that.  It  was  the  bain's  fault.  And  he 
was  out  of  town  anyway.  Mark  could  bring 
him  up  am  thing  he  wanted  and  he  would  be 
spared  New  York  in  this  frightful  heat.  The 
apartment  would  be  Ins  again  in  two  short 
weeks.  She  could  never  repay  him  for  all  that 
In    was  doing  for  her.  What  had  he  found 


out  about  the  oilier  thing?  It  was  imperative 
that  Mott  show  up  while  his  English  connec- 
tions were  in  New  York.  Please  tell  him  so. 

"With  pleasure,  the  moment  I  see  him. 
And,"  Tony  added  with  heavy  sarcasm, 
"if  two  weeks  isn't  absolutely  convenient  for 
you,  don't  hesitate  to  let  me  know."  He 
dropped  the  receiver  into  place  and  became 
aware  of  Davey.  He  was  annoyed,  his  fingers 
itched  for  his  brushes  and  his  piano,  and  his 
spirit  yearned  for  solitude. 

"Are  you  going  to  stay  with  us  for  two 
iveeks?"  Davey  asked. 

At  that  unfortunate  moment  Lydia  ap- 
peared at  the  top  of  the  stairway.  She  ran 


NOWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  BUT  IN  AMERICA 

and  no  one  in  America  but  Handmacher  can  tailor  a  suit  with  such  immaculate 
precision;  such  ease  and  grace;  such  particular  style  —  plotted  to  bloom  in  the 
present  and  far  into  the  future;  at  such  a  price.  This  Handmacher  worsted,  for 
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lightly  down  and  confronted  Tony  with  alert 
interest.  He  explained  that  his  apartment 
had  been  confiscated  by  his  sister  for  two 
weeks. 

"Oh,  Tony,  how  divine!  I  start  my  vaca- 
tion the  twelfth  and  you  could  just  stay  on 
here.  You  haven't  had  any  time  for  the 
business  you  talked  about.  Don't  you  have 
to  do  that  any  more?" 

"Ah,  yes!  There  is  that.  Oh,  well!"  As  he 
moved  toward  the  door,  he  ran  into  Susan 
with  her  flower  basket.  Lydia  burst  out  that 
he  was  going  to  stay  over  until^he  came  up 
on  her  vacation.  Susan  looked  so  aghast  that 
Tony  hastily  assured  her  he  was  thinking  of 
lingering  about  the  neighborhood  for  a  week 
or  so  on  personal  business  but  that  he  had  no 
intention  rf  staying  in  her  guest  room.  Lydia 
gave  Susan  a  compelling  glance,  meant  to 
extract  from  her  mother  assurances  that  Mr. 
Peck  could  linger  as  long  as  he  liked  in  the 
guest  room;  and  Susan  returned  the  glance, 
conveying  rejection  of  the  idea.  Tony  ex- 
plained that  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed  he 
would  telephone  for  reservations  in  some 
hotel. 

"  You'll  never  get  a  room."  Lydia  warned. 
"Everything  is  booked  for  weeks  ahead, 
isn't  it,  Susan?" 

"Yes.  indeed!  It  will  be  quite  impossible. 
You  might  try  some  of  those  shore  places  in 
New  Hampshire,"  she  suggested  brightly. 
If  Mr.  Peck  lingered  in  New  Hampshire  in- 
stead of  Mantisquam,  the  rules  of  hospitality 
would  not  oblige  her  to  do  something  about 
him.  It  was  an  obligation  Susan  was  anxious 
to  evade. 

Tony  begged  both  women  not  to  concern 
themselves  with  his  problem  and  promised 
them  he  would  have  it  all  solved  by  after- 
noon. Lydia,  who  had  been  frowning  thought- 
fully for  some  time,  suddenly  started. 

"I  just  remembered!  Edith  Goodwin!  I'll 
bet  she'd  love  to  rent  her  house  while  she  is 
away.  I'll  call  her  right  up." 

Tony  protested  that  he  did  not  want  a 
house,  that  he  had  no  idea  how  long  he 
would  be  here.  He  glanced  at  Susan  for  any 
kind  of  cue  to  follow,  but  Susan  was  looking 
at  her  daughter.  Lydia  and  Mr.  Peck  ap- 
parently were  revolving  something  in  their 
minds  that  had  caused  this  sudden  change  of 
plan  for  their  return  to  New  York  by  car 
and  together.  Looking  at  neither  of  them, 
she  walked  away  with  her  flower  basket. 
Lydia  seized  the  telephone. 

The  rest  of  the  day  seemed  full  of  begin- 
nings and  endings  of  innumerable  matters. 
Tony  and  Millie  won  the  tournament  and 
Millie  wept  on  his  shoulder.  Everyone  went 
to  the  clambake,  where  Susan  stayed  as  fat- 
away  from  him  as  was  possible.  Lydia  took 
him  to  call  on  Edith  Goodwin.  Sometime 
during  the  day  Tony,  by  a  disgraceful  use  of 
pull,  secured  a  seat  for  Lydia  on  the  last 
plane  to  New  York  and  drove  her  to  the 
airport. 

"Tony,"  Lydia  said  sitting  close  beside 
him  on  the  way  in,  "I  have  been  thinking." 

Tony  didn't  doubt  it.  Furthermore,  it 
seemed  to  him  she  had  been  doing  a  lot  of 
it  out  loud.  Every  time  she  opened  her  mouth 
she  seemed  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  he 
was  staying  over  until  she  returned  on  her 
vacation.  All  day  he  had  been  imagining 
raised  eyebrows  and  significant  glances. 

"Perhaps  I  can  come  back  the  ninth  or 
tenth,"  Lydia  was  saying.  "Then  we  would 
have  more  time  together.  You  won't  have  to 
hurry  your  business,  will  you?" 

"Yes,  I  am  afraid  I  will,"  Tony  replied 
firmly. 

"You  didn't  seem  in  any  rush  about  the 
business  over  the  Fourth." 

"Unfortunately,  my  business  changed  its 
plans.  It  wasn't  here  over  the  Fourth." 

Lydia  laughed.  "I  hope,  whatever  it  is, 
it  won't  show  up  for  ages.  Don't  work  too 
hard  while  I  am  away,  will  you?  You  must 
be  all  fresh  and  ready  for  anything  when  I  get 
back." 

He  put  Lydia  on  the  plane  and  kissed  her 
good-by,  making  the  gesture  affectionately 
lighthearted.  She  was,  undoubtedly,  a  very 
attractive  young  lady,  but  she  would  have 
to  look  elsewhere  for  a  companion  who  would 
be  "ready  for  anything."  Eloise  was  right. 


IAD1ES'   HOME   JOURNAl 

He  was  most  certainly  too  old  and  too  set 
for  anything  except  the  nearest  and  most  in- 
accessible desert  island. 

July  fifth  dawned  after  a  decent  interval. 
Tony's  room  was  full  of  sunshine  and  there 
was  a  note  stuck  under  his  door  telling  him 
that  breakfast  could  be  had  when  he  was 
ready  for  it,  and  a  telegram  saying  that 
Mark  would  arrive  on  the  twelve-three.  He 
dressed  at  his  leisure,  wondering  idly  where 
Davey  was.  The  house  was  curiously  still 
and  empty.  He  found  a  breakfast  tray  which 
he  took  out  to  the  deserted  terrace.  There 
he  ate  blueberry  muffins  and  drank  several 
cups  of  coffee  while  he  meditated  upon  his 
present  predicament.  He  was  stuck  here  un- 
til he  could  find,  or  find  out  about,  his 
nephew  and  the  woman.  Obviously,  his  best 
bet  was  to  appeal  to  Mrs.  Lakeman  for  help. 
As  he  was  mulling  over  the  best  approach 
he  was  interrupted  by  Susan,  Davey  and  the 
dogs,  all  dripping  wet  from  the  beach. 

"Hi,"  Davey  said,  while  Susan,  somewhat 
breathless,  shook  her  disheveled  hair  out  of 
her  eyes  and  smiled  a  greeting.  "Mum  and 
I  are  going  to  sail  over  to  the  island  for  a 
picnic.  There  is  room  for  you  if  you  want  to 


wii,  Davey.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Peck  is  much 
too  busy  to  go  with  us  today!  What  with 
moving  and  all,  you  are,  aren't  you?"  she 
inquired  of  Tony. 

The  question  left  Tony  with  only  one 
thing  to  say,  and  Tony  said  it.  He  would  be 
much  too  busy.  Susan  then  asked  if  he 
would  need  any  assistance  in  transferring  his 
things  from  guest  room  to  cottage  and  Tony 
derived  some  sly  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to 
Mrs.  Lakeman  that,  as  his  man  was  arriving 
that  morning,  he  really  had  nothing  to  do 
all  day.  Davey,  fortunately,  had  moved  out 
of  earshot  when  he  made  this  statement.  He 
thanked  Mrs.  Lakeman  for  her  hospitality, 
observing  a  strict  formality  suitable  for 
people  as  economical  with  friendliness  as  she 
appeared  to  be. 

"Perhaps,"  he  added,  "you  would  be  good 
enough  lo  come  and  see  me  soon.  I  have  a 
problem  connected  with  some  business  I  am 
attending  to  here  and  should  appreciate  an 
opportunity  to  ask  your  advice." 

"Oh.  gracious,  I  am  not  a  very  good  coun- 
selor, Mr.  Peck."  Susan  was  feeling  recalci- 
trant. "I  can't  imagine  any  subject  upon 
which  I  should  be  qualified  to  advise  you." 

"You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  young  people,  and  there  I  am  notably 
deficient."  Tony  smiled  stiffly.  "May  I  put 
you  to  the  test?" 

"Thank  you !"  Susan  accepted.  She  shook 
hands  with  him  then,  and  watched  him  exit 
purposefully  to  his  room.  She  was  both  an- 
noyed and  bewildered.  Why  this  sudden 
change  of  plan,  the  Goodwin-cottage  scheme? 
She  sighed  impatiently.  There  was  Davey 
and  the  promised  sail.  The  rest  would  have 
to  wait. 

In  the  meantime  Tony  fetched  Mark  from 
the  station  and  brought  him  back  to  the 
Lakemans'.  where  Mark  suffered  a  horrid 
shock  on  discovering  the  barbarous  condi- 
tions under  which  his  employer  had  been 
living.  He  packed  him  up  and  out  in  no  time 
and,  a  few  minutes  later,  unpacked  him  and 
established  him  in  the  Goodwin  cottage. 

Tony's  cherished  pattern  of  living  was 
once  more  under  proper  auspices.  His  own 
music  was  on  the  piano,  three  cases  of  rec- 
ords and  easel,  paints  and  brushes  were  in  a 
corner.  His  Greek  and  Roman  poems,  with 
notes,  were  on  a  table,  drinks  were  in  readi- 
ness and  all  was  very  well  with  his  world 
once  again.  He  glanced  at  the  records,  and 
noted  that  Mark  had  brought  modern  jazz 
numbers. 

"What  do  these  signify?" 

"  In  case  we  run  up  against  any  young 
people." 

"Thoughtful  of  you.  But  we  aren't  going 
to  run  up  against  any  young  people."  Mark 
raised  an  eyebrow,  his  off  one  in  case  Tony 
was  looking  at  him.  "I  have  had  enough  of 
young  people.  We  are  going  to  run  into  one 
young  person,  male."  Tony  looked  and 
sounded  grim. 

"Ah,  him!"  Mark  nodded  sagely.  "I 
thought  he  was  confined  to  that  Tech." 
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"  II. 

it .  In-  liven  '.mi  h      I 
line  h  ii  rid  dI 

"You  .in   nol    I  'a.i    plannini  on  ■  n 

I  hanks    \ncl  ii 

"i  ' m  nli  i ,iU\ 

"  And  do  wi  km  >w  u   ■ 

"  We  do  mil      in. i    yel     Wi 
man)   \<  ai     l In  ■,!  lum  ai 

i)  the   won  I   am 

supposi  :  oul  wlial  she  had  done  to 

him,  ii 

eye  on  tin    money    Nalur;i  nol   lo 

know  I 
am  here  foi  ol  liei  rea 

"Natch!  Undercovei  itull  So  wlial  art 
yon  here  fi 

"  I  am  afraid  the  sin 
my  presence  is  the  al  Irai 

ipon  me  Kvei  yone  would  undei  - 
stand  thai    1 1  you  air  asked  why 

"  1  net  ii  "  Mark  grinned    Life  with  Mi 
Peck  was  netting  inten 
lew  years  had  been  a  little  monotonous 

"  1  soi  i  nt  covered  the  watei  fronl ."  Mai  I. 
said  next  morning,  d<  •   br<K)m  for 

tin  coffce]X)l  and  lilling  Tony's  cup 
didn't   I viiii  up  a  thine,.   Everybody  claims 
this  is  a  strictly  wide  open  m  tin-  op|X)sile- 
sense  kind  ol  place,  it  you  follow 

"  It  struck  me  that  way  too    In  tin 
few  days  I  must  have  seen  everyone  li' 
this  lump  of  land,  and  no  one  renn 
scmbling  ;i  mystery  woman  has  shown  up." 

"Might   Ik-  she  wouldn't    sir 
such." 

"My  good  man"  Tony  glanced  al  Mark 
reprovingly  "how  she  would  slriki 
me  is  irrelevant.  We  ate  seeing  her  through 
my  nephew's  eyes  and  we  shall  recognize  the 
type  at  once  Held  on  to  t  irce  ami  (  leo 
patta.  I  have  no  intention  "I  remaining 
here  more  than  a  lew  days.  We  leave  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  at  the  latest." 

"Before  the  young  lady  returns?" 

"How  did  you  know  that  ?" 

"It  is  bruited  about  that  you  are  much 
interested  in  'mad  after'  is  the  local 
phrase  the  young  lady,  that  her  mother  is 
not  waving  any  flags  about  this  matter. 
There  are  bets  as  to  whether  the  young  lady 
will  marry  you  or  nol 

Tony  sighed  indignantly.  "Mad  after  her. 
indeed'  What  do  they  think  1  am'  I'll  finish 
up  this  nephew  affair  and  we'll  be  back  in 
New  York  before  Miss  Lakeman  reappears. 
Hut  we  need  help.  I  will  simply  have  to  en- 
list the  services  of  her  mother.  It  will  save  a 
lot  of  valuable  time." 

SuSAN,  returning  late  m  the  afternoon  from 
her  sail  wit  h  I  >avey.  heaved  a  sigh  of  mingled 
relief  and  fret  fulness.  She  was  relieved  that 
the  Peck  man  had  left  hot  house  and  fretful 
because  Lydia's  visit  had  been  so  unsatisfac- 
tory. She  had  had  no  chance  for  a  chat  with 
her  alone.  Parents  had  a  time  these  days 
with    their    problems    and    their    children's 

problems. 

"I  wish  I  could  make  out  what  this  is  all 
about,"  Susan  exclaimed  to  Julie  next  morn- 
the  two  women  sat  on  the  beach.  "I 
wash  I  had  talked  to  I.ydia  about  this  Peck 
man.  H7/V  did  he  all  ol  a  sudden  decide  to 
stay  on  until  she  comes  bai 

:1  thought  it  was  business." 

"What  business?  I  le  didn't  have  any  busi- 
ness until  hi  here  three  days.  Men 
like  Mr.  Peck  don't  suddenly  have  business,' 
just  like  that,  and  they  don't  get  ejected 
from  their  apartments  overnight  either.  ' 

■  ■I  v  experience  with,  men 

like  Mr.  Peck.  I  think  he  is  quite  devastating. 
myself  1  think  he  is  marvelous." 

..y(  layed  romantic."  ^^usan  re- 

torted   "Mr.  Peck  worries  me." 

■Why"''    Fulie,    who   had   stretch. 

on  the  sand  and  pulled  an  old  hat  over 
her  eves  pushed  the  hat  back  and  turned  her 
head'  la/ilv  to  look  at  her  tnend.  Susan, 
frowning  at  tin  lered  a  tew  mo- 

ments. 

'•Because  I  have  a  spicion  he  is 

serioush   inl  Lydia  and  wants  to 
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"No  I  le  has  asked  me  to  visit  him  some- 
lime.  He  wants  to  ask  my  advice.  I  wish 
every  attractive  single  woman  we  know  had 
not  chosen  this  year  to  go  abroad.  We  might 
have  dangled  other  bait  before  him  while 
Lydia  was  away.  It  would  have  to  be  some- 
body very  good,  because  I  don't  think  just 
anything  knocks  Mr.  Peck  oh  his  feet.  Oh. 
well!"  Susan  lay  down  and  buried  her  head 
in  her  arms.  "  I  am  going  to  sleep.  I  am  both 
tired  and  cross."  She  closed  her  eyes  and 
yawned. 

Julie  watched  her  for  a  moment.  Then  a 
small  smile  twitched  at  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  "Why  don't  you  do  it?" 


"Do  what  ?  "  Susan  asked  without  opening 
her  eyes. 

"Dangle.  Be  the  bait.  Distract  him,  of 
course!"  Julie  said  jubilantly.  "You  could, 
you  know.  Don't  you  remember  how  you  al- 
ways used  to  lay  them  in  rows  when  you 
looked  at  them  sidewise?  We  all  called  it 
your  'mesmerizing  look'  and  practiced  it  for 
hours  but  we  never  could  achieve  the  same 
effect.  It  was  a  kind  of  teasing,  interest- 
rousing  look,  I  recall." 

"  You  idiot !  Whatever  made  you  remem- 
ber '  the  mesmerizing  look '?  I  haven't  thought 
of  it  for  years.  What  an  obnoxious  flirt  I 
was!  No  wonder  Lydia  has  turned  out  this 


way.  I  am  going  for  a  swim,  and  after  that  I 
wili  think  out  an  attitude  for  Mr.  Peck.  But 
no  'looks.'" 

She  lunched  alone  on  the  terrace,  a  luxury 
she  enjoyed  in  summer.  Lazily  eating  her 
salad,  Susan  took  a  peek  at  the  thoughts 
drifting  around  in  her  head.  It  surprised  her 
to  discover  that  they  were  speculations  upon 
Mr.  Peck's  habits.  Did  he  go  to  a  different 
club  every  day?  She  saw  him  leaning  with 
negligent  grace  against  the  bar,  a  shiny  ma- 
hogany one.  with  a  foot  on  the  rail,  sipping  a 
very  dry  Martini.  No,  Mr.  Peck  probably 
had  something  far  more  unusual,  a  foreign 
aperitif  she  would  never  have  heard  of. 
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LADIES'   HOME   JOURN- 

Susan  got  up  and  took  her  tray  into  tl 
kitchen.  For  a  woman  of  her  years,  the  sill 
ness  of  her  idling  mind  often  appalled  he 
She  was  pouring  a  cup  of  coffee  when  sf 
saw  Tim  drive  up,  so  she  poured  anolher  f< 
him.  He  was  waiting  on  the  terrace,  slumpe] 
down  into  a  comfortable  chair  from  which ! 
rose  as  she  approached.  He  took  his  cup  ar 
looked  at  her  with  his  shy  grin. 

"Gosh,  it's  good  to  be  back  here  after  fnlj 
days  in  town,"  Tim  said,  slumping  down  intj 
the  chair  again.  "Did  everything  go  c] 
O.K.?" 

"  In  spite  of  you  failing  me  like  that?  \\ 
survived.  I  hope  you'll  find  your  belonging 
intact.  Considering  the  schedule  our  gue 
kept.  I  don't  think  he  would  have  had  tl 
energy  to  do  any  rummaging  around.  \V 
ran  him  rather  ragged.  At  least  Lydia  ar 
the  parties  and  the  picnics  did.  He  won  tl 
tournament,  with  Millie,  or  perhaps  for  hen 

"He  did?  I  am  glad  you  ran  him  ragge. 
If  he  is  the  Mr.  Peck  I  know  he  won't  1 
back  in  a  hurry.  That  guy  wouldn't  subn 
to  such  treatment  twice  if  he  could  help  it 
Tim  grinned  knowingly. 

"  Wouldn't  he?  Well,  it  must  be  a  differeu 
one  then.  Our  Mr.  Peck  is  still  here."        . 

Tim  started  so  that  his  coffee  spoon  cla 
tered  to  the  stones. 

"You  can  relax,"  Susan  laughed.  "I 
isn't  behind  the  shrubbery.  He's  in  the  Goo. 
win  cottage,  for  two  weeks,  probably." 

"But  why?" 

"Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  The  sto 
is  that  he  has  some  'business'  to  attend 
hereabouts.  At  least  that  is  his  story.  The 
was  also  a  message  about  relatives  cor 
mandeering  his  apartment  for  two  weeks: 

"What  relatives?" 

"I  don't  know.  You  are  not  going  to  1] 
so  silly  as  to  run  away  again,  are  you?" 

"Of  course  not."  Tim  stooped  to  retrie 
his  spoon.  "Certainly  not."  He  told  himsi 
sternly  to  put  on  a  good  front  and  thii 
things  over  later.  He  must  not  arouse  su 
picions. 

"That  sounds  sensible.  After  all,  IV, 
Peck  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  enthrall .1 
by  the  presence  of  the  son  of  one  of  1 
friends.  His  mind  is  otherwise  occupied, 
think  he  wants  to  marry  my  daughter." 

"Marry  your  daughter!"  Tim  look 
aghast.  "  But  isn't  she  much  too  young  for  J 
elderly  man  like  that? " 

"I  think  so,"  Susan  replied.  "I  don't  \ 
lieve  in  marriage  between  people  who  are 
far  apart  in  age." 

"Disgusting!"  Tim  agreed.  "Besides,  • 
has  probably  never  thought  about  anyo, 
but  himself  in  all  his  life.  Selfish." 

Doubtless.  Bachelors  often  are.  So  i 
spinsters  sometimes.  Living  only  for  yoi. 
self  is  apt  to  make  you  very  self-centere 
Don't  you  stay  unmarried  too  long  or  yd 
will  be  that  way  someday." 

"I  shall  never  marry,  as  I  have  often  tel 
you.  A  woman  would  only  be  in  my  way 
Tim  declared,  brushing  off  the  female  sj 
with  lofty  disdain.  "Women  are  alwa 
asking  questions  when  they  shouldn't.  E 
cept  you,"  he  amended.  "You  never  have: 

"Oh,  that  is  because  I  shouldn't  und< 
stand  a  word  of  what  you  could  tell  me  if 
did." 

The  conversation  seemed  to  have  cor 
to  an  end.  Susan  went  off  to  see  a  friend 
hers  and  Tim  retreated  to  the  guest  roc 
where  he  got  his  stuff  out  and  put  thin: 
where  they  belonged.  He  was  profoundly  d 
turbed  by  his  uncle's  intrusion  into  II 
private  world  and  didn't  know  what  ste 
to  take.  Uncle  Tony  would  discover  hi. 
would  inform  his  parents  what  their  sj 
was  doing  with  his  summer.  His  parer 
could  be  guaranteed  to  disapprove. 

He  paced  restlessly  around  the  room  a' 
shook  his  head  at  the  decadent  ways  of  c 
men  and  blushed  with  shame  because   1 
was  related  to  this  lecherous  cad  who  w|. 
leering  at  Her  daughter.  Tim  rarely  thoug 
of  Susan  as  anything  but  "Her,"  althoul 
he  had  learned  to  call  her  Susan  without  tut  ■ 
ing  crimson.  He  wondered  if  anything  mc 
humiliating  and  mortifying  could  befall  h 
than  standing  revealed  not  only  as  one  I 
the  Barringtons  but  nephew  of  the  man  S  ■ 
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did   nol    want    hi  i    daughter   lo  m;n 
would  l»   verj    atisfacli n 
up  i"  in    mi.  I,  .iik!  quictlj  and  <  onti 
mii  i .    ocl<  him.  i  le  wondered,  hall  l 
if  ins  uncle  could  possiblj    ha 

1  hi  1 1  M lil;  out  his  pipe  and  slow  hcd 

into  one  ol  i  he  mucl      i        chaii      I  he  idea 
of  Ins  uncle  as   I  ler   son  in  law    had    jusl 
1 1  n.  I.  him  w  i ( h  horroi 

Mr:   heard    Davej    enter    the    fronl    hall; 

in  lentlj   hi   appeared  in  the  d w 

drink  in  one  hand  and  a  lai  i  hoco 

late  cake  in  I  he  other.  1  lis  future  brothei  in 
law  would  nevei  allow  Ihe  boy  in  his  house, 
Tim  thought,   watching   the  drifl    ol   cake 
crumbs.  1  le'd  have  pooi  I  >avej  all  slii 
in  no  lime 

"Hi."  Tun  said,  "  \\  here  have  you  been 
all  day?" 

"(  Hi.  around.  Susan  said  I  could  sell 
raspberries  I  could  pick,  so  I   made  alto- 
gethei  four-sevenl  \ 
live.  Then  I  went  lo 
Gloucester  and  go! 
this."  I  le  pulled  oul 
a   new  pocketknife 
and  opened  all  Ihe 
blades. 

"Nol  for  four- 
sevenl  y-l'ive  you 
didn't.  Ii  is  a  swell 
knife,  all  right." 

"  For  eighl  and  a 
half.  1  borrowed 
three-seventy-five 
from  Mark  because 
he  look  me  along  for 
the  ride  when  he 
went  lo  buy  stuff 
and  he  said  I  can 
work  n  oil  washing 
the  car.  He  is  too 
Im  sy  a n  d  t  hey 
charge  double 
around  here  when 
Ihej  sec  a  foreign 
car,  I  le  is  going  to 
pay  me  half  the  reg- 
ular price.  Mai  1.  i 
quite  a  guy 

"Wait  a  minute," 
Tim  interrupted. 
"You  mean  Mr. 
Peck'sjaguar,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Sure.  What  else? 
There  isn't  any 
other  foreign  car  in 
Manty.  Mark  works 
for  Mr.  Peck  and 
came  on  up  to  help 
Mr.  Peck  get  his 
nephew  out  of 
trouble.  .  .  .  Hey. 
you    dropped   your 

pipe!" 

"What  nephew?" 
Tim  inquired  in  a 
strained  voice,  ig- 
noring the  pipe. 

"Mr.  Peck's  nephew.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
around  here  somewhere,  in  some  kind  ot 
trouble." 

"What  kind  of  trouble?"  asked  Tim. 

"I  don't  know."  Davey  said,  flashing  I 
knife  blades.  Grown-up  troubles  either  made 
no  sense  to  Davey  or  appeared  ridiculously 
unimportant  to  be  causing  so  much  fuss 

"How  did  Mr.  Peck  find  oul  about  1 
nephew  being  here?"  Tim  asked. 

"How  would  I  know?"  Davey  in 
with  a  patient  smile.  "I  am  not  the  FBI." 

Davey  drifted  out.  For  an  hour  Tim  paced 
the  floor  in  an  inner  turmoil  that  s 
anything  he  had  yet  been  through.  How  did 
his  uncle  know  he  was  in  Mantisqu; 
what  trouble  could  he  possibly  be  in  except 
the  usual  over-all  trouble  he  was  ,  I 
with  his  family?  What  had  that  to  do  with 
Uncle  Tony?  Had  he  ivalh  stayed 
this  cottage  to  see  him.  Mott?  A  hun 
answerable  questions  popped  into 
There  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  Hi  could  n 
stand  the  suspense,  so  he  and 

Mark  in  the  morning.  He  liked  Mark.  Mark 
would  give  him  the  low-down  on  the  wh< 
baffling  situation. 
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plan  lo  send  old  conic 
iean  magazines  aliro 
\  on  like  lo  share  in  ll 
\  entiire? 

Write  lo  \l  \(.  \/i  n  I  s  |  on 
I'kii.mi-iiii'.  Occidental  College. 
I  .os  Vngeles  1 1 .  ( California.  ^  .>u 
will  receive  instructions  ami  an 
envelope  for  mailing  vour  old 
magazines,  and  an  o\erseas  ad- 
dress frequently  an  \  I'O  ad- 
dress w  hich  has  the  advantage  ol 
low  postage  rale-..  In  these  areas. 
U.S.  I  nforination  officers  w  ill 
distribute  vour  magazines  lo  li- 
braries, colleges,  editors,  teachers 
and  oilier  ke\  people.  I  r\  it. 
won't  \  mi'.'  Pro\  e  tn  \  oursell  you 
have  a  part  in  building  better  un- 
derstanding between  til 
of  our  nation  and  other- 
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I    lied   I, 

Mi       I 

loi   thai  allei  noon    1 1 

I  lelolfl  M.n 

al     live  ihlllN     and    di 

III  drovi  k.i.  I  tuM 
hinisell  l>\  wondi 

lainh   he  could  m 

Worn. I 

had  no  idi  lo  lind 

ihe  parloi     I  Ii    hopi  (I  Mi 
he  made  Uid 

ahls   without  knowinn  t lixil  In    had  a 
leresl   in  il     I  In    rlillicull  \  lid  nol 

an      II       In     rlidn'l 
helpful 

■  I  Mott 

I  III  lied     o|       Inline 
I 

him 

lie    found    Mark 
inipal  iently 

lor  him 

said    "  \\  e'\ 
Mo 

I  low    i  i 

ctly.  1  Ii 

had  In  i 

Lire     hlockei 

door- 
way,   The    turn    n 
im    was    se- 

"lli."   Molt   liar 
said 

'  T  h  e    sa 
Mark  n 

"1     hi 
wire  In 

There  was  a  pausi 
while  Mark  liftei 
oul  the  heating  unit 
and  held  it  up  for 
general  inspection 
1  le  shook  his  head. 
"Kills  her  casse- 
roles loo  lull  and 
doesn't  seal  her  pie- 
crusts. Broils  a  lot. 
( Jven'sfullol 
Some  people  don't 
deserve  modern 
conveniences." 
"It  seems  funny  tome."  Mott  said  trucu- 
lently. 

"Usual,"   Mark   replied.    "Mosl    women 
think  stoves  are  sell-clear. 
"  Vim  know  wh; 

•Oh.    thai  '    Mi      too  "     Mark     nodded. 

"Funny  for  him.  that  is.  Myself,  1  don't  mind 

mtry.  I  been  in  lots  of  countrj     \ml 

charm 
i  what 

IVIoi  i  all  this 

Mark 

"  li  is  all  over  ti 

'"  Mark  ;  lit.  Davey. 

boy.  hut  the  kid 

does 

■d  you 

and  thought  he'd  see  how 

the  only  nephew  he's 

'Hon  did  he  know  I  was 

••Thai    I   wouldn't  know.  People  always 
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Everyday  meals  are  party  affairs  when 
you  set  your  table  with  FRANCISCAN   APPLE. 
This  hand-painted  design  is  color-locked 
under  a  sparkling  glaze  that  keeps  it 
always  bright-as-new.  Richly  embossed, 
sturdily  resistant  to  breakage  and  chipping, 
FRANCISCAN  APPLE  is  oven-safe  and 
gay  as  an  orchard  at  harvest  time. 


FRANCISCAN       WARE       BY       GLADDING.      MclUN 
LOS       ANGELES.      CALIF. 
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Tussy  Complete  "Beauty  Diet" 


^••t  NIGHT  C**" 


works  absolute 
wonders 

for 
dry  skin! 


omen  say  it's  like  magic,  .the  way  dry  skin 
turns  soft  and  silken-smooth  almost  at  once! 
The  secret  ?  A  combination  of  Tussy  creams  and 
lotions  planned  expressly  for  your  skin  ! 

Yes.  just  as  a  perfect  food  diet  makes  you  feel 

years  younger,  this  complete  "beauty  diet"'  helps  you 

look  years  younger!  All  you  do  is.. . 

Cleanse  with  Tussy  Emulsified  CleansingCream.Sl  .25. 

Brace . .  .with  Tussy  Dry  Skin  Freshener.  $1. 

Beautify.  ..with  Tussy  Special  Night  Cream.  $2. 

'Beauty  Touch"  It's  Tussy's  fabulous  foundation-and-powder  makeup, 
in  a  rhinestone-spiced  black  compact.  $1.25. 

Prices  plus  tax 
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around."  Keep  it  vague,  Mark  lold  himself. 
Take  it  as  it  comes  and  let  Molt  do  the  talking. 

"I  don't  get  it.  What  has  got  around?" 
Mott  leaned  against  the  doorjamb  and  re- 
garded Mark  steadily.  He  was  obviously  un- 
der pressure.  He  looked  mulish.  Mark  studied 
him  a  moment  and  abandoned  the  idea  of 
keeping  it  vague.  It  was  the  boy's  business 
they  were  butting  into  and  he  wasn't  a  boy 
any  more.  A  slight  indication  of  what  was  up 
seemed  due  him. 

"  You  know  how  families  are,"  Mark  said. 
"You  are  in  plenty  Dutch  with  your  pa  and 
ma." 

"That  is  nothing  new.  I  am  in  Dutch  be- 
cause of  the  Williams-cruise  thing  and  be- 
cause I  won't  go  home  and  play  parcheesi 
with  my  brother-in-law.  But  what  has  that 
got  to  do  with  Uncle  Tony?" 

"There  is  more  to  it  than  that."  Mark 
hoped  the  lad  would  come  out  with  it  him- 
self, thereby  sparing  him  the  embarrassment 
of  introducing  the  woman  subject  to  some- 
one who  still  looked  a  little  wet  behind  the 
ears  for  such  man-to-man  stuff.  Mott  merely 
looked  impatient.  Bluffing  it  out,  Mark  de- 
cided. The  bluff  was  bound  to  be  called.  He 
might  as  well  be  prepared  for  it. 

"Come  on,  Mark.  Why  not  give  it  to  me 
straight?  What  is  up?" 

"They  are  kind  of  worried  about  the 
dame,"  Mark  blurted  out.  "Parents  get 
that  way,  you  know." 

Mott  neither  started  nor  blushed  nor 
dropped  his  gaze.  He  looked  completely 
blank.  "What  dame?" 

"The  dame  you  are  running  around  with." 

"Dame  /  am  running 
around  with  ?  Open  up.  will 
you!  I  don't  know  any 
dames  and  I  wouldn't  run 
around  with  one  if  I  did." 

Mark  cagily  confessed 
he  might  not  have  got  it 
all  straight  and  why  didn't 
Mott  hang  around  until 
his  uncle  came  back  ?  Mott 
said  he  would  be  back  at 
four  o'clock.  It  was  now 
ten  minutes  to  four. 

Tony  groaned.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
have  his  nephew  sprung  on  him  in  this 
abrupt  manner,  and  he  wanted  a  swim  and  a 
sonata.  He  got  into  his  bathing  trunks  and 
walked  onto  the  terrace  as  Mott  entered 
his  gate.  The  boy  was,  indubitably  and  un- 
derstandably, angry.  There  were  no  pre- 
liminaries. 

"I  want  to  know  what  this  story  is  about 
me  running  around  with  women  and  what 
has  it  got  to  do  with  you?" 

Tony  stared  at  the  young  man.  There  was 
nothing  incoherent  about  his  approach. 
"Hello,  my  boy,"  he  replied,  feeling  like 
a  stage  uncle.  "Sit  down.  It  has  been  some 
time  since  we  met.  Have  a  cigarette?" 

"I  don't  smoke  them." 

"Ah,  very  wise!  It  is  a  habit  hard  to  break. 
That  is  why  I  never  tried." 

"Could  we  get  to  the  point?  I  asked  you 
two  questions." 

"Certainly.  Sit  down.  I  have  not  much 
time;  I  am  expecting  guests  shortly." 

Tony  himself  sat  down  and  lit  a  cigarette, 
inhaling  slowly.  It  was  a  theatrical  and  worn- 
out  gesture  but  it  was  useful.  His  nephew- 
had  taken  him  entirely  off  guard  and  he 
needed  time  to  adjust  to  this  unexpected 
attack.  He  saw  at  once  that  his  nephew  had 
altered  considerably,  that  he  was  far  more 
man  than  boy,  and  that  he  was  not  only 
angry  but  bewildered.  Tony  explained 
briefly  what  Eloise  had  told  him.  Mott 
listened  with  a  frown  of  concentration,  but 
made  no  effort  to  contradict  any  of  it.  When 
Tony  said  that  his  mother  was  hurt  because 
he  had  never  mentioned  "this  friend  "  to  her, 
Mott  spoke  scornfully. 

"Why  should  I?  Mother  would  not  like 
her." 

"Probably  not.  She  is  described  as  being 
a  good  deal  older  than  you  and  of  quite  a 
different  background." 

"That's  right.  What  of  it?  I  don't  think 
my  background  is  anything  to  boast  of.  And, 
if  she  is  older,  what  has  that  got  to  do  with 
anything?" 


There  is  only  one  way  to 
happiness  and  that  is  to 
cease  worrying  about 
things  which  are  beyond 
the  power  of  our  will. 

—  EPICTETUS 


Tony  flicked  his  cigarette  over  the  wall 
and  wished  he  could  chuck  the  entire  situa- 
tion after  it.  He  felt  embarrassed  and  found 
the  conversation  distasteful.  The  boy  moved 
him  to  a  grudging  sort  of  sympathy  as  he 
stood  stolidly  before  him,  braced  for  self- 
defense. 

"I  will  be  frank  with  you,"  Tony  said. 
"First.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  did  not 
come  up  here  to  snoop  around  or  to  interfere 
with  your  life."  He  saw  the  contemptuous 
disbelief  on  Mott's  face  and  knew  it  was 
justified.  "Your  father  was  restrained  from 
sending  his  bulldogs  after  you  only  by  your 
mother's  promise  that  I  would  come  and,  if 
possible,  have  a  little  chat  with  you  about 
the  situation." 

"There  is  nothing  to  talk  about." 

Very  likely."  Tony  agreed.  "The  trou- 
ble with  people  is  that  they  so  often  are 
addicted  to  talking  about  nothing  to  talk 
about.  That  choleric  and  conservative 
gentleman,  your  father,  is  convinced  that 
you  are  seeing  a  great  deal  of  an  older  woman. 
He  thinks  this  woman  has  a  pretty  strong 
hold  on  you  and  he  is  determined  to  'get  to 
the  bottom  of  it,'  as  he  is  so  fond  of  doing.  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  that  he  expects  the 
worst." 

"What  icorst?" 

Tony  studied  him  in  silence,  undecided 
whether  he  was  simply  determined  not  to 
co-operate  or  whether,  at  twenty-four,  he 
could  be  so  unsophisticated. 

"Your  parents  are  afraid  that  the  woman 
may  be  what  is  known  as  an  adventuress. 
That  is.  that  she  is  using 
you  for  her  own  ends,  be- 
cause of  the  power  and 
prestige  of  your  name. 
They  know  that  you  have 
not  been  exactly  a  lady's 
man  all  your  life  and  that 
you  may  not  see  this 
woman  in  the  same  light 
that,  say,  someone  with  ex- 
perience in  the  field  might 
see  her.  That  someone,  they 
felt,  was  me.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  you  were  not  born  a  Smith  or  a 
Jones,  but  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  that  now. 
The  parents  regard  you  as  a  sort  of  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  you  know  what  happened  to 
him."  Tony  smiled,  but  Mott  continued  to 
stare  at  him  with  angry,  disdainful  eyes.  "I 
don't  see  any  way  of  changing  your  family's 
feelings." 

"Nor  of  changing  me,  either, "  Mott  stated 
flatly. 

"The  point  is"— Tony  rose  and  began  to 
pace— "how  do  we  prevent  your  father  from 
putting  on  the  pressure?  That  is  sure  to 
prove  very  awkward  all  round.  I  thought, 
perhaps,  if  you  would  bring  the  lady  here,  or 
invite  me  there " 

"Never!"  Mott  exploded.  "You  wouldn't 
understand  her  at  all." 

"I  might  prove  more  tolerant  than  you 
think.  Why  don't  you  tell  her  about  this 
little  chat  of  ours  and  then  — 

"No.  I  couldn't.  She  would  be  .  .  .  she 
isn't  your  sort  of  people  at  all.  She  would 
be  —   -  It  is  impossible." 

"She  might  understand  better  than  you 
think  she  would.  And  I  am  afraid  that,  as 
your  family  have  got  wind  of  this,  something 
will  have  to  be  done.  I  am  sorry  I  must  leave 
you  now.  Think  over  some  of  the  things  I 
have  said  and  come  around  for  lunch  to- 
morrow." The  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  his 
nephew  so  cheered  Tony  that  he  found  him- 
self giving  the  boy  an  encouraging  pat  on  the 
back.  "Cheer  up!  One  lives  through  these 
little  contretemps.  We'll  think  of  a  way  out." 

"We?" 

"You  and  I."  his  uncle  replied  with  a 
friendly  smile  which  his  nephew  returned 
with  an  unflattering  glower  that  showed  little 
appreciation  of  the  partnership. 

Tony  took  a  brief  dip.  He  was  increasingly 
curious  about  this  woman.  She  must  have  a 
strong  hold  on  the  boy.  He  finished  dressing, 
achieving  a  most  attractive  result.  The  white 
linen  suit— a  penchant  of  Tony's  that  Mark 
deplored— set  off  his  tan  well  and  he  was 
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Save  more  time  with  (his  lined  T>nitom  sheel  ! 

Jusl  slip  the  fitted  corners  over  your  mattress     and  that's  all  \  o  tin  kin"  .' 

Cannon's  Fitted  Bottom  Sheet  won't  pull  out  ever.  \ml  with  Cannon's  exclusive 
size  labeling,  you  don't  waste  time  opening  oul  the  sheet  hunting  for  the  size. 
Sturdy,  reinforced  all  mount!  with  hia>  tape. 


\o  ol  her  lil  led   lop  sheel    like  (  .union'-  ! 

Slide  i |i<-  i\s,,  fiiu-d  romcrs  over  your  in.iiii.  --  ,ii  hoitom.  pull  up  this  wheel     and 
you,  bed's  made!  How    pleased   you'll   he.  |.„,.  with  I  he  ample  turnover  at   top. 
11   protects  youi    hlanket  .  .  .  al>o  make-  po-ilde  lilted  sheel  rotation.  To  rotate: 
fitted  top  sheets;  one  mi  ion,  our  a-  a  hottom  sheet. 


Colors  that  last — they're  rolorfast. 

The  loveliest  colors.  And  they  stay  lovely -they're  colorfast.  as 
approved  by  the  American  Institute  of  Laundering.  Will  you 
have  Lagoon  Green  (above).  Or  one  of  the  other  refreshing 
Cannon  pastel  colors  (see  chart).  Or  Cannon's  classic  white.'' 
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Seen  mi  the  best-dressed  beds! 


Cannon  Perc  lies  are  u//r«-smooth  and  long-wearing-they're  Cannon  Combspun 
Percale.  \\  ith  cotton  combed  till  only  longest. strongest  fibers  remain.  THRIFTY  ! 
rhese  treasures  cosl  only  pennies  more  than  heavy-duty  muslins.  (Scalloping 
available  in  pillow  cases  and  Hat  sheets  only;  slightly  hi-!,- 
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More  women  use  Camion  Percales  than  any  other  brand 
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vtill  flowing  pleasantly  from  his  swim.  It 

was  :i  lovely  evening  and  the  prospect  of  an 

huiii-  or  so  with  a  woman  who  did  not  par- 

l\    like  him  depressed  him.  A  vague 

ul    loneliness  assailed   him   and   he 

impatient    to   have  done   with   his 

Susan  set  out  for  the  Goodwin  cottage  a 
little  hue.  She  opened  Tony's  gate  at  five- 
thirty-eight  and  he  rose  and  came  forward. 
Susan  held  out  her  hand  and  smiled  coolly. 
How  do  you  do?  What  a  lovely  view  it  is 
on  a  day  like  this !  Voumusl  be  a  connoisseur 


of  lovely  views.  I  understand  you  have  lived 
abroad  almost  continually." 

"  Yes.  Before  the  war  I  lived  abroad  a  great 
deal.  It  was  kind  of  you  to  come." 

"Not  at  all.  I  hope  you  are  comfortably 
settled.  Do  you  never  think  of  going  back  to 
Europe  now  that  it  is  more  or  less  normal?" 

"No.  The  rolling  stone  is  all  very  well  for 
the  young  man.  but  I  am,  alas,  no  longer 
young.  It  is  time  I  settled  down,  and  one 
can't  settle  anywhere  satisfactorily  but  in 
one's  native  habitat." 

It  looked  as  though  Mr.  Peck  was  going  to 
omit  the  preliminaries.  Mark's  arrival  with 
a  tray  checked  the  conversation.  She  smiled 


Going  ivitli  a  friend? 
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about  trips  that  are  fun  for  women  travelers 


Want  a  vacation  crammed  with  fun  and 
excitement?  Then  grab  a  friend  and  hop 
the  next  TW  \  [light  to  New  York. 

New  York  in  the  fall  is  a  vacationer's  dream. 
I!i  m.hIu.u  -  ablaze  with  new  shows.  Fifth    \venue 
shops  blossom  with  the  latest  fashions, 
nightclub-  offer  a  round  of  rollicking 
entertainment.   \4,  Mary  Gordon  of  TWA  about 
packaged  tours  (hat  give  you  the  highlights  ol 
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at  Mark  and  admired  the  decorative  arrange- 
ments of  a  large  variety  of  canapes. 

"How  pretty  they  are !  We  seldom  see  any- 
thing so  fancy  in  Manty!" 

Mark  bowed  his  gratitude.  He  passed 
celery  stuffed  with  anchovy  cheese,  taking 
in  every  detail  of  Mrs.  Lakeman's  appear- 
ance and  liking  the  way  she  talked.  He 
thought  she  had  done  a  good  job  on  Davey 
and  wished  Mr.  Peck  knew  more  like  her. 
She  had  a  nice  smile.  He  withdrew,  resolved 
to  return  shortly  in  order  that  he  might  have 
another  opportunity  for  sizing  her  up. 

"Mark  takes  great  pride  in  his  handicraft," 
Tony  was  saying  to  Susan.  "He  makes  quite 
a  show  if  he  approves  of  my  guests.  He  won't 
do  water  lilies  and  roses  and  horns  of  plenty 
for  everyone." 

"Gracious!  Does  he  do  all  that!  By  the 
way,  it  was  kind  of  him  to  take  Davey  to 
Gloucester  the  other  day,  but  I  am  afraid  he 
should  have  withheld  the  three-seventy-live 
until  it  had  been  legitimately  earned." 

"The  three-seventy-five?"  Tony  inquired. 
Mark  had  not  recounted  the  story  to  him,  so 
Susan  told  it  briefly,  assuring  Tony  that 
Davey  would  most  certainly  repay  the  debt. 
It  was  the  principle  she  disapproved  of.  "Ah, 
yes,"  Tony  replied.  "I  suppose  with  young 
people  one  has  to  be  very  emphatic  about 
principle.  I  am  rather  ignorant  about  the 
raising  and  the  treating  of  the  young." 

"So  you  said.  You  were  going  to  ask  my 
advice  about  something  pertaining  to 
youth,  I  believe."  Rapidly  Susan  checked  on 
her  faculties.  Calm,  poise,  presence  of  mind, 
logic  (she  must  remember  to  be  logical)  all 
seemed  at  hand  and  reliable. 

"Yes,"  Tony  assented,  finding  it  more  dif- 
ficult than  he  had  expected  to  maintain  a 
patronizing  and  aloof  attitude  toward  this 
woman  whom  he  had  so  recently  regarded 
as  a  small  potato.  There  was  a  warm,  spar- 
kling gaiety  simmering  within  her  that  bore  no 
resemblance  at  all  to  even  the  fanciest  and 
largest  potato.  He  adhered  to  the  problem 
of  his  nephew  and  continued:  "You  must 
have  thought  my  sudden  decision  to  stay  on 
here  quite  surprising?" 

"Oh"— Susan  shrugged— "I  don't  be- 
lieve I  gave  it  much  thought.  It  will  be  de- 
lightful for  Lydia  when  she  returns.  It  isn't 
very  gay  for  her  here  after  New  York." 

"I  hope."  Tony  lied  painlessly,  "I  shall 
be  here  then.  I  don't  know  how  long  the 
business  that  detains  me  will  take  or  what 
its  end  will  be." 

"Ah,  yes!  Your  business."  Susan  sat  back 
in  her  chair  and  smiled  politely  at  him, 
neither  eyes  nor  voice  reflecting  any  credu- 
lity about  his  claim  to  business.  The  smile 
annoyed  Tony.  Then  he  caught  a  disconcert- 
ing glimpse  of  mischief  in  Mrs.  Lakeman's 
eyes  and  realized  indignantly  that  she  was 
calling  him  a  liar.  "Is  the  'business'  near 
here?"  she  asked. 

■  es,  it  is,"  Tony  answered  sternly.  "It 
is  rather  a  delicate  situation.  I  should  like  to 
explain  it  to  you  and  have  your  opinion." 

He  reversed  his  plan  of  the  indirect  ap- 
proach; she'd  guess  that  he  was  fishing.  He 
was  gratified  to  see  her  look  properly  serious 
at  once  and  she  said  quietly  that  she  would 
like  to  hear  him.  Susan,  a  little  dismayed,  was 
wondering  if  he  were  going  to  declare  a  pas- 
sion for  Lydia  he  could  not  subdue,  seek  her 
hand  in  marriage  formally,  threaten  suicide 
if  he  failed  to  possess  her  or  simply  override 
all  objections  against  the  match. 

"  I  have  a  nephew,"  Tony  began,  "who  is 
in  some  trouble  out  of  which  I  hope  to  lure 
him— only  it  is  not  the  sort  of  trouble  he  is 
particularly  anxious  to  escape  from." 

"Alcohol,  drugs,  gambling  or  women?" 
Susan  inquired,  naming  the  major  troubles 
that  seemed  to  attract  young  men.  The  news 
that  Mr.  Peck  had  a  nephew  seemed  of 
minor  importance  to  her.  Most  men  could 
summon  up  any  number  of  nephews  when 
they  needed  them.  Why  Mr.  Peck  should 
need  a  nephew  at  this  juncture  did  interest 
her.  With  all  faculties  alerted,  Susan  waited. 

"A  woman,  by  report,  twice  his  age,  and 
with  what  his  family  consider  an  unhealthy 
influence  over  him.  They  are  much  distressed 
by  the  situation  and  when  they  com- 
mandeered my  apartment   they  suggested 
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that,  aa  long  aa  I  was  here  anyway,  I  mighi 

as  well  have  a  look  around  and  find  OUl  whal 

is  going  on." 

Susan  tried  to  vi8ualize  anyone  "com- 
mandeering" Mr.  Peck 'a  possessions.  "And 
have  you  found  oul  ?" 

"Only  roughly." 

"The  lx>y,  naturally  enough,  is  resentful 
of  my  presence  and  objects  strongly  to  dis- 

CUSSing  (he  allan 

"( )i  courae,"  Su  ian  agreed  l  ydia,  though 
showing  no  reaentment,  had  not  discussed 
Mr.  Peck.  "Any  young  pei  on  would  read 

thai  way.  I  low  old  is  this  I.... 

"Oh.  twenty-two.  three,  lour.  I  am  not 
sure  And  the  woman  is  forty  something,  I 
gather.  Probably  a  gay  divorcee,  a  merry 

widow  or.  possibly,  a  Mala  I  Ian.  Sin  musl 
have  quite  a    hold   on    him   because   he   has 

been  seeing  hei  constantly  all  winter  and  he 

refuaed  every  kind  of  suggestion  lor  a  pleas- 
ant summer  in  order  to  be  with  her."  This. 
Susan  considered,  was  taking  liberties  with 
the  plot  but.  as  Mr.  Peck  was  playing  a 
double  role,  he  must  now  be  talking  as 
Lydia'a  lover.  "The  lad  is  not  the  kind  to  be 
swept  oil  his  feet  easily!"  Lad.  really,  was 
Stretching  thinga  a  bit.  "Hut  she  seems  to 
have  him  absolutely  mesmerized."  Susan 
smiled  slightly.  That  little  trick  mighl  be 
inherited. 

"I  wonder  how  she  does  it.  You  haven't 
seen  her.  I  suppose'''" 

"No.  I  asked  my  nephew  to  bring  her 
around  but  he  said  definitely  not .  1  le  implies 
that  I  would  be  very  disapproving  of  her. 
You  see,  he  is  not  only  a  very  rich  young  man 
but  an  important  scientist  as  well.  His 
family  are  Wall  Street  moguls  1  believe  we 
call  them  that  in  the  tabloids.  The  boy  has 
liberal  leanings,  which  the  parents  take  very 
hard:  hence  the  turmoil.  It  is  difficult  lor 
them  to  assume  that  this  Mystery  Woman's 
interest  in  him  is  not  influenced  by  his  and 
their  position.  He  denies  this  hotly,  but  he 
is  not  a  very  sophisticated  young  man  and 
would  not  recognize  an  adventuress  shall 
we  say?  — if  he  saw  one." 

"  1  see,"  Susan  said  thoughtfully.  What  she 
saw  so  astonished  and  amused  her  that  she 
averted  her  face  from  Mr.  Peck  and  directed 
a  frown  of  earnest  concentration  upon  a 
yellow-rose  bush.  Tony,  much  gratified  by 
her  obvious  interest  in  his  story,  waited. 
Susan,  aware  that  he  expected  more  of  her, 
pushed  away  her  own  confused  ideas  for 
later  contemplation,  and  resolved  to  draw 
out  Mr.  Peck  as  much  as  possible.  "And  did 
he  tell  you  where  he  and  this  merry  widow 
are  .  .  .  shall  we  say,  established?  " 

"Right  here  in  Mantisquam,"  Mr.  Peck 
replied.  "That  is  why  I  thought  you  could 
help  me.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  know 
the  woman  and  might  give  me  a  general 
character  sketch  of  her  so  that  I  could  have 
a  few  facts  to  go  on  when  I  next  see  the  boy." 

Susan  released  a  bit  of  the  gaiety  in  a  de- 
lightful laugh.  "I  am  so  sorry,  but  I  don't 
know  any  women  in  Mantisquam  who  an- 
swer to  your  description.  W'e  are  awfully 
conventional,  Mr.  Peck,  and  such  a  woman 
as  you  describe  would  be  as  conspicuous  as  a 
nudist  at  the  symphony  and  would  get  much 
the  same  treatment." 

"Dear  me,"  Tony  sighed,  loo  distressed 
by  this  setback  to  be  annoyed  by  Mrs.  Lake- 
man's  mirthful  reaction  to  his  appeal.  "That 
discourages  me.  What  would  you  suggest  1 
do?" 

Susan  was  enjoying  herself  enormously. 
She  was  fairly  certain  now  who  Mr.  Peck's 
nephew  was.  She  was  entranced  by  the 
suspected  details  of  poor  Tim's  secret  lite 
and  enchanted  by  Mr.  Peck's  predicament. 
The  denouement,  she  feared,  was  going  to 
make  him  feel  rather  ridiculous.  At  the  same 
time  she  found  room,  among  her  joyous  and 
confused  thoughts,  to  feel  quite  tender  to- 
ward him  because  he  was  in  earnest  about 
wanting  to  help  his  nephew.  So  she  gave  him 
a  sympathetic  smile  and  asked  him  to  tell 
her  a  little  more  about  the  nephew.  Tony's 
description,  although  hardly  flattering,  fitted 
unmistakably.  From  there  on  it  was  like 
playing  a  hand  that  held  thirteen  trumps. 
only  a  little  trickier  because  she  was  playing 
for  three  people. 
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win  you  pass  the  silent  size-up  test? 


Every  man,  every  woman,  silently  gives  your  beauty  the 
size-up  test.  Pass  this  critical  face  test  with  every  day  use 
of  FRANCES  DENNEY  preparations.  There  is  a  promise  of 
true  benefit  and  younger  looking  beauty  in  each  prepara- 
tion and  you  will  find  the  performance  equal  to  the  promise. 
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Texture  Tint 

The  all  day  liquid  make-up 
that  texturizes  the  skin  with 
the  sheerest  flattering  veil  of 
color.  This  delicate  covering  of 
little  flaws  allows  your  skin  to 
look  alive.  It  stays  on  all  day 
without  touch-up.  $300' 


Formula  ABC 

For  every  woman  at  every  age 
to  keep  her  skin  beautiful.  This 
sparkling  pink  lotion  quickly 
works  to  soothe  upset  skin,  to 
aid  many  skin  troubles. 
»plut  tax  $250* 
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a    tradition    of    beauty    for    over    50    years 


Your  face  can  be  beautiful 
now  and  for  years  to  come 
when  you  apply  Viva  for  only 
30  minutes  every  day.  Viva 
pampers  dry  and  sensitive 
skin.  Little  lines  and  not  so  little 
lines  seem  to  fill  and  vanish. 
S450  -  $750- 

"You  Can  Be  More  Bec. 
Write  for  your  copy  of  this  booklet  to 
FRANCES   DENNEY.   Dept.   J.    Philadelpr 
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MODERN  DESIGN  calls  for  Speed-Cro-Sheen.  Such  mats  need 
no  starching.  Simple  directions  in  new  Speed-Cro-Sheen  book. 

It's  new!  It's  exciting! 

CROCHET  GOES  MODERN 

with  Coats  &  Clark's  teu# 

Lustrous  double-thick  thread...       — — 
CROCHETS  IN  LESS  THAN  HALF  THE  TIME! 

You'll  be  amazed  ar  the  quick  results  .  .  .  possible  with 
revolutionary  Speed-Cro-Sheen  alone!  Only  Speed-Cro-Sheen  gives 
you  the  glossy  beauty  of  the  latest  fashion  accessories.  Only  with 
Speed-Cro-Sheen  can  you  get  the  modern  textures  and  colors  that 
make  crochet  the  newest  thing  in  home  decorating.  And  in 
traditional  designs,  only  with  Speed-Cro-Sheen  can  you  make 
articles  of  lustrous  quality  in  less  than  half  the  time! 


FASHION  NEWS  is  the  texture  plus  lustre 
of  Speed-Cro-Sheen  .  .  in  sudsable  accesso- 
ries. Har  is  from  new  Speed-Cro-Sheen  book. 


NEW  BOOK  OF  IDEAS  designed  exclusively 
for  Speed-Cro-Sheen  ...  to  wear,  to  give,  for 
the  home.  10^  at  needlework  counters. 


COVERS  MORE  GROUND!  Same  number  of 
stitches,  but  the  larger  is  made  with  double- 
thick  Speed-Cro-Sheen. 


Why  you'll  insist  on 
SPEED-CRO-SHEEN 

High  sheen  and  lustre  famous  in 

Coats  &  Clark's  O.N.T.  mercerized  threads. 

Fashion  colors  include  dark, 

high,  and  pastel  shades. 

Boilfast®— colors  won't  fade. 
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Good  workability — easy  handling  .  .  . 

easier  on  the  eyes,  too. 
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The  two  famous  names  in  thread 


she  did  so,  that  she  had  Mr.  Peck's  atten- 
tion. "Yes,  you  must  see  this  woman.  What- 
ever she  is— Red  witch,  mystery  woman  or 
just  troublemaker— she  is  responsible  for  the 
boy's  infatuation  and  you  must  persuade  her 
to  break  with  him.  If  you  can't  persuade  her, 
you  will  have  to  bully  her.  But  I  think  you 
can  persuade  her.  Be  very  clever  and  ur- 
bane. Butter  her  up  a  bit,  or  sugar-coat  the 
reproofs.  After  all,  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
a  novice  at  such  tricks." 

"  I  disclaim  experience  with  these  culinary 
techniques  you  mention.  Can't  I  just  deal 
with  my  nephew?"  Tony  pleaded. 

"Definitely  not.  The  relationship  is  bad 
for  him,  I  am  sure.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  I 
think  so?" 

3uSAN  had  _rrived  at  her  point  now.  She 
hoped  to  drive  it  home  before  Mr.  Peck  re- 
alized that  the  conversation  had  shifted 
course.  She  began  by  saying  that  she  believed 
enthusiastically  in  friendships  between  older 
and  younger  people,  but  that  she  was  op- 
posed to  exclusive  and  absorptive  friendships 
because  both  people  involved  tended  to 
withdraw  from  their  natural  interests  and 
relaxations.  This  withdrawal,  while  bad  for 
both,  was  especially  bad  for  a  young  person. 
It  cut  him  off  from  those  important  relation- 
ships and  diversions  among  his  own  kind. 
Young  people  must  not  cut  themselves  off 
from  their  contemporaries. 

"Of  course,"  Susan  said,  "what  all  this 
contemporary  business  is  leading  up  to  is 
marriage.  A  good  marriage  depends  upon 
many,  many  factors.  The  ability  to  adjust  to 
each  other,  the  experience 
of  sharing  equally  in  new 
and  wonderful  discoveries 
are  much  more  likely  to  be 
found  between  people  more 
or  less  of  the  same  age  than 
between  people  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  apart."  She 
glanced  briefly   at   Tony, 
suddenly  fearful  that  she 
was    talking    too    much. 
Somewhat   to  her   confu- 
sion, she  observed  that  he  looked  very  pleased 
with  life  and  faintly  amused. 

Tony  was  both.  He  was  finding  Mrs.  Lake- 
man  very  attractive  in  her  serious  moments. 
She  didn't  harangue  him  or  berate  him  or 
defy  him  to  contradict  her  as  many  women 
did  when  they  wished  to  convince  someone 
they  were  serious.  She  had,  Tony  noted 
without  much  concern,  strayed  from  the 
original  point  of  the  conversation,  to  the 
rather  general  problem  of  incompatible  mar- 
riages. Tony  forgave  her  the  digression, 
thinking  that  perhaps  enough  consideration 
had  not  been  given  to  that  very  possibility 
arising  between  Mott  and  the  woman. 
Women,  Tony  mused  tolerantly,  liked  noth- 
ing better  than  a  discussion  that  involved  a 
marriage,  specific  or  general.  So  he  listened 
contentedly  to  Susan  and  watched  her  quick, 
economical  gestures,  the  mobility  of  her 
mouth  as  she  talked,  the  vitality  in  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  a  matter"— Susan  hunted  for  a  fig- 
ure of  speech  that  Mr.  Peck  would  under- 
stand—"a  matter  of  pitch,  or,  perhaps,  key. 
I  believe  a  B-flat  clarinet  and  a  D  clarinet 
can't  play  together  harmoniously.  Anyway," 
she  hurried  on,  seeing  an  inattentive  expres- 
sion on  her  listener's  face,  "  two  people,  more 
or  less  the  same  age,  can  gear  them- 
selves  " 

"Tune  themselves,"  Tony  murmured 
gently,  aware  that  he  had  been  watching  the 
way  Mrs.  Lakeman's  right  eyebrow  went  up 
as  she  became  emphatic.  The  eyebrow  came 
down  and  Susan  smiled  wryly. 

"  I  always  do  mix  metaphors."  She  glanced 
at  her  watch  and  rose  quickly.  "  I  am  already 
late  for  supper  and  I  must  go."  She  held  out 
her  hand  and  smiled  with  tiny  traces  of 
apology  and  amusement  in  her  eyes.  "  I  have 
talked  too  much.  It  is  a  family  fault.  We  get 
vehement  at  the  drop  of  an  adjective.  Good 
luck  to  you!  And  do  let  me  know  how  it 
comes  out  and  what  you  think  of  this 
woman."  The  eyes  held  only  amusement 
now.  But  she  did  not  lower  her  lashes  or 
look  at  him  sidewise. 

She  left  him  standing  at  the  gate,  watch- 
ing her  down  the  road.  She  walked  briskly, 


When  Death,  the  great  rec- 
onciler, has  come,  it  is 
never  our  tenderness  that 
we  repent  of,  but  our  se- 
verity. —  GEORGE  ELIOT 


her  figure  erect  and  purposeful.  Absently,  he 
noted  the  square  shoulders,  the  nice  length 
of  flat  back  tapering  properly  to  a  trim  waist 
and  then  sloping  out  to  good  womanly  hips. 
The  legs,  he  had  already  observed,  were 
nearly  as  pretty  as  her  daughter's.  Tony  had 
a  sudden  desire  to  dance  with  her  again,  to 
sit  on  the  rocks  in  the  moonlight  and  talk  to 
her,  to  watch  her  turn  her  head  and  wait  for 
her  smile.  She  had  a  most  varied  collection 
of  smiles,  and  every  one  genuine,  not  the 
push-button  kind  nor  the  pointless  perpetual 
sort.  He  strolled  back  to  the  terrace  and 
stared  moodily  at  the  gray  sea  and  the  blink- 
ing coastal  lights.  Hang  all  Barrington  con- 
nections !  Mrs.  Lakeman  was  a  very  attrac- 
tive woman.  He  wondered  how  she  would  feel 
when  she  discovered  that  he  had  been  mak- 
ing the  most  shameless  use  of  the  Lakeman 
hospitality.  He  also  wondered  how  long  he 
could  delay  this  revelation.  He  was  going  to 
make  it  as  long  as  possible.  He  remembered 
tomorrow  and  his  probable  lunch  with  Mott. 
Mrs.  Lakeman  had  said  to  let  her  know  how 
it  came  out.  Sunday  he  would  have  her  for 
supper,  served  out-of-doors  on  the  terrace; 
and  after  supper  they  could  sit  and  talk 
about  one  thing  and  another.  Telling  her 
about  the  interview  with  his  nephew  could 
be  drawn  out  for  quite  a  time,  Tony  thought 
happily. 

Susan  walked  home,  little  jets  of  gaiety 
and  amusement  welling  up  within  her  so 
that  she  could  not  quite  suppress  the  smile 
at  the  corners  of  her  mouth  or  the  laughter 
in  her  eyes.  Everything  had  turned  out  quite 
differently  from  what  she 
had  expected,  and  for  the 
better  all  around.  There 
was  still  a  good  deal  of  un- 
finished business  to  attend 
to.  She  would  have  to  cor- 
roborate her  strong  hunch 
that  Tim  and  Mr.  Peck's 
nephew  were  one  and  the 
same;  and,  if  they  were,  to 
improve  relations  between 
them.  There  was  also  the 
still  unsolved  question  of  Mr.  Peck's  feelings 
for  Lydia.  It  occurred  to  Susan  that,  after 
all,  nothing  really  had  turned  out  yet. 

She  and  Davey  chatted  amiably  during  a 
hasty  supper,  after  which  Davey  went  off  to 
the  movies.  Tim  sat  so  glum  and  uncommu- 
nicative throughout  the  meal  that  Susan 
concentrated  on  him  immediately  after  it, 
although  she  would  have  preferred  to  go 
dancing  with  someone  else  and  let  Tim  wait 
until  morning.  But  there  was  no  one  else 
except  Martin,  and  she  did  not  want  Martm, 
who  would  have  taken  her  anywhere  she 
asked  and  bumped  her  twice  around  the 
floor. 

"Come  have  coffee  with  me  on  the  terrace 
and  relax,"  she  said.  She  had  decided  to  let 
Tim  confirm  her  hunch,  although  she  was 
now  in  little  doubt  about  it.  His  morose  and 
brooding  silence  was  heavy  with  despair  and, 
probably,  guilt  for  the  he  he  had  told  her 
about  Mr.  Peck.  Susan  told  him  he  ought  to 
learn  to  dance  and  take  life  more  lightly. 

"Like  that  Mr.  Peck,  I  suppose  you 
mean,"  Tim  growled. 

"He  is  an  excellent  dancer  and  his  man 
makes  wonderful  cheese  puffs.  You  could  do 
worse." 

"  I  don't  see  how." 

You  could  turn  stuffy  and  ponderous  and 
stay  in  a  rut  all  your  life,"  she  answered, 
dreamily  stirring  her  coffee  and  wondering 
what  it  would  be  like  to  live  in  the  world 
Mr.  Peck  must  be  used  to.  Tim  sat  and 
scowled. 

"What  did  you  talk  about  all  that  time?" 

"Various  things.  I  talked  about  natural 
sequences  and  relationships,  which  led  to  my 
saying  that  I  was  opposed  to  marriage  where 
there  is  a  great  disparity  in  age." 

"Oh,  yeah!  That!  And  what  did  he  talk 
about?" 

Susan  decided  to  help  the  poor  boy  un- 
burden himself.  "He  told  me  a  long  and 
tragic  tale  about  a  young  man  whose  name 
he  did  not  mention  "—she  caught  the  abrupt 
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start  and  relaxing  these  last  words  caused— 
"who  seems  to  be  mesmerized  by  a  Mystery 
Woman  whose  name  Mr.  Peck  does  not 
know,  much  as  he  would  like  to." 

"Why?  What  business  is  it  of  his?"  Tim 
asked  gruffly. 

"I  don't  know,"  Susan  said.  "I  gather 
that  the  young  man's  family  is  on  the  point 
of  raising  the  roof  and  Mr.  Peck  has  been 
dispatched  to  rescue  the  young  man  from  the 
clutches  of  this  harpy  whose  evil  influence 
they  fear  will  be  his  downfall." 

Susan's  levity  was  ignored  by  Tim.  "That 
is  just  like  him,"  he  growled.  "He  doesn't 
even  know  this  woman,  yet  immediately  he 
makes  all  Kinds  of  vile  assumptions  about 
her.  You  shouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
him.  He  doesn't  understand  people  like-you 
and  it  will  be  very  unpleasant  for  you  to 
know  him." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know."  Susan  cast  him  a 
mischievous  smile.  "I  really  am  quite  capa- 
ble of  taking  care  of  myself.  I  don't  think 
Mr.  Peck  could  make  life  unpleasant  for 
me." 

"Oh,  yes.  he  could,"  Tim  pursued  lugubri- 
ously. "You  don't  know  that  man  as  I  do. 
What  business  has  he  to  come  snooping  after 
a  man  he  probably  does  not  understand  at 
all,  suggesting  lies  about  him,  interfering 
with  his  life,  and  possibly  mining  it,  all  be- 
cause of  a  lot  of  filthy  gossip  from  a  bunch  of 
cackling  and  malicious  hens!" 

"Tim  dear!"  Susan's  merriment  was  ap- 
parent in  her  voice.  "Yon  do  seem  vastly 
concerned  with  what  Mr. 
Peck  will  do  to  this  young 
man's  life!" 

"  It  is  the  principle  of 
the  thing,"  Tim  insisted. 

"  Do  you  suppose  he  '  in- 
terferes' with  the  lives  of 
many  young  men,  or  with 
just  this  one's?"  Susan 
asked,  looking  directly  at 
the  young  man,  who  re- 
fused to  meet  her  eyes. 

"How  should   I   know? 
turned  his  back  on  Susan,  hands  thrust  in  his 
pockets,  shoulders  hunched. 

"Because  you  are  he,  aren't  you?  You  are 
his  nephew.  And  "—Susan's  eyes  were  danc- 
ing with  amusement— "and  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  -  "It  was  no  use.  The  im- 
pulse overpowered  her  and  she  exploded  into 
gales  of  hilarious  laughter.  She  laughed  until 
the  tears  streamed  down  her  face,  mean- 
while groping  for  her  handkerchief  to  dry  her 
eyes.  Tim  leaped  at  her:  first  incredulous, 
then  hurt,  then  alarmed. 

"Susan,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

Susan  shook  her  head  helplessly  and  bur- 
ied her  face  in  her  hands,  her  shoulders  shak- 
ing. In  an  agony  of  anxiety,  Tim  knelt  awk- 
wardly beside  her  and  clumsily  patted  the 
heaving  shoulders.  For  this,  he  thought,  he 
would  kill  his  uncle.  The  horrid  implications 
in  his  uncle's  story  had  been  a  terrible  and 
sordid  shock  to  her.  She  had  guessed  that 
these  were  aimed  at  her,  and  she  had  been 
driven  into  hysterics  by  the  very  idea  that 
she  -  -  Cursing  himself,  his  uncle  and  the 
world  at  large,  he  tried  to  comfort  her. 

"Susan,  please  don't!  That  is  the  kind  of 
man  he  is.  I  told  you  he  thinks  things  — 

Susan  raised  her  head  and  laid  one  hand 
on  his  arm.  She  turned  toward  him,  the  tears 
still  in  her  eyes,  but  they  were  certainly  not 
the  tears  of  insulted  womanhood.  Tim  backed 
hastily  away  from  her,  bewildered. 

"Oh,  dear!"  Susan  wiped  her  eyes  and 
blew  her  nose.  "  I  am  so  sorry !  I  am  disgrac- 
ing myself.  But  it  suddenly  struck  me  as  so 
f-f-funny.  Don't  you  think  it  is  funny?"  she 
asked,  making  heroic  efforts  not  to  laugh 
again. 

Tim  said,  emphatically  and  belligerently, 
that  he  did  not.  He  stood  and  glared  at  her, 
like  a  young  and  baffled  bull  determined  to 
charge  something  but  not  quite  sure  which 
way  to  turn. 

"Me!"  Susan  explained.  "Me!  Not  you! 
Me,  as  a  Mystery  Woman,  a  siren,  a  fortune 
hunter,  a— oh,  anything!  An  ordinary,  not 
very  young,  untraveled  widow  woman  with 


An  egotist  is  a  man  who 
thinks  that  if  he  hadn't 
been  born  people  would 
have  wanted  to  know  why 
not.  -ANON. 


Tim  rose  and 


three  children,  being  all  those  things!  Oh,  I 
love  it.  I  can't  help  it.  It  is  the  kind  of  sense 
of  humor  I  have." 

"But  you're  not ! "  Tim  cried  out  hotly. 

"I  know.  That  is  why  I  think  it  is  all  so 
beautiful.  The  polished  sophisticated  man  of 
the  world,  Mr.  Peck,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
after  my  daughter— and  he  may  still  be.  for 
all  I  know — sets  out  to  rescue  his  nephew 
from  the  clutches  of  a  fascinating— I  will 
have  me  fascinating — adventuress  and  he 
finds  me!" 

"But  look  what  he  has  been  thinking 
about — well,  about  me  and  you!" 

Iim  had  never  thought  of  Susan  as  any- 
thing but  his  long-lost  and  sorely  needed 
Ministering  Angel.  The  corporeal  outline  was 
vague  except  for  the  eyes  and  the  warm 
friendly  smile.  He  could  not  believe  that, 
even  in  jest,  she  could  imagine  herself  in 
such  a  situation  as  his  uncle  had  conjured  up. 
"He  wasn't  thinking  about  you  and  me, 
goose!  He  was  thinking  about  you  and  an 
abstract  woman.  Poor  man!  When  he  sees 
us,  and  your  Mystery  Woman  materializes 
into  me,  I  am  afraid  he  is  going  to  feel  aw- 
fully foolish." 

"When  he  sees  us?"  Tim  almost  wailed. 
"Why  does  he  have  to  see  us?  He  wouldn't 
understand." 

"Of  course  he  has  to  see  us!"  Susan  said. 
"Chiefly  because  I  would  not  think  of  miss- 
ing the  chance  of  being  revealed  as  a  Mystery 
Woman,  even  though  the  mystery  will  col- 
lapse at  once.  Also,  don't  forget,  your  uncle 
has  to  report  to  your  family.  Suppose  you 
tell  me  more  about  all  this 
fuss  and  why  your  parents 
are  standing  on  their  hind 
legs  about  it  all." 

Susan  got  the  story  piece 
by  piece.  To  Tim's  aston- 
ishment,  she   showed   no 
surprise  at  any  of  it.  When 
he  finished  she  remarked 
that  it  was  a  pity  he  had 
not  been  born  a  Smith  or 
a  Jones  or  even  a  Lake- 
man,  but  it  seemed  too  late  to  remedy  that. 
"Uncle  Tony  said  the  same  thing!" 
"  Did  he?  Well,  we  will  have  to  work  with 
you  as  a  Barrington.  Of  course  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  you  to  be  what  they  wish  you 
were,  and  equally  impossible  for  them  to 
relinquish  the  idea  that  they  can  force  you 
into  The  Firm.  But  they'll  have  to  come  to 
it." 

"You  don't  know  them,"  Tim  remarked 
hollowly. 

"God  forbid!  People  like  that  arouse  my 
worst  side.  But  I  do  know  this.  When  an 
impossibility  meets  an  impossibility,  there  is 
either  mayhem  or  mediation.  I  think  we  will 
use  Uncle  Tony  for  the  latter  and  so  avoid 
the  mayhem.  He  has  asked  you  to  lunch  to- 
morrow, hasn't  he?" 

"  I  didn't  say  I'd  go.  Do  I  have  to?  I  won't 
know  what  to  say  to  him.  We  have  nothing 
in  common,"  Tim  protested  plaintively. 

"  I  think  we  can  dig  up  something,"  Susan 
said.  Patiently  she  explained  to  her  dubious 
audience  that  he  badly  needed  a  friend  close 
to  home  to  stand  between  him  and  the  fam- 
ily pressure.  Tim  conceded  the  need  but 
maintained  Uncle  Tony  was  not  the  one  to 
fulfill  it.  Susan  said  he  was  hardly  a  judge  of 
that  as  he  didn't  know  his  uncle.  Therefore, 
would  he  please  take  her  advice  and  have 
lunch  with  him?  He  need  not  mention  her  at 
all.  "Just  show  him  that  you  can  talk  ma- 
turely and  that  you' are  willing  to  co-operate 
with  him.  Say  you  will  fix  up  a  meeting  with 
this  woman  tomorrow.  You  can  skip  her 
name  or  where  she  lives.  Oh,  use  your  head 
as  the  conversation  develops." 

"You  know  I  haven't  got  that  kind  of 
head!"  Tim  chided  in  aggrieved  tones. 

"You  can  acquire  one,"  Susan  told  him 
and  tapped  the  head  with  a  friendly  hand  as 
she  said  good  night. 

The  next  day  he  dutifully  lunched  with 
Tony,  where,  it  soon  became  obvious,  he  wac 
not  the  only  one  who  found  conversation 
difficult.  He  stared  at  the  view  and  sneaked 
curious  glances  at  this  man  whose  utility  rat- 
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-d.  "  What  dn  you 
0  by  natural  diver- 


I3I 
with  the  mi 


BE  \  \.\\)\ 


U.  Kit 
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Ins  ii  lends 


I  llr    ill! 
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Hi 


da\s 


8?" 

Well."  Tony    ven- 

•d,  "there  are  all 
S  of  things  that 
d  up  into  a  pattern. 

I  know."  Tli  1  s 
ided  like  a  delicab 
ude  to  the  birds. 
bees  and  the  (low- 
but  he  went  bravely 
"For  example     the 

II  al  pattern  for  a 
ng  man  is  usually 
ege,  job.  marriage, 
dren 

Not    any    more!" 


ild.   Illllashed. 


1  keep  m>  elose  heart 

i-iiiiiiiil    In. ii 
To  see  Oetoht 


tt  interrupted.  "  It 
Y  have  been  in  your 
/,  but  the  war 
Oged  all  that." 
Somewhat.  I  sup- 
e.  but  it  Still  hap- 
s."  Tony  remained 
lable  but  he  fer- 
.tly  hoped  that  the 
uencing  of  people 
le  easier  than  t In- 
ning of  them,  "lam 
ply  groping  for  a 
leral  example  of 
at  I  mean.  Let  us 
e  the  natural  pat- 
n  in  friendship." 

le  drew  a  pretty  picture  of  the  meeting 
ween  contemporaries.  He  brought  them 
ough  the  first  stage  of  acquaintanceship, 
shed  them  into  last  friendship  and  then 
0  intimacy,  all  because  they  were  mo 
s  the  same  age.  Susan's  figure  about 
pitch  struck  him  as  inadequate  for  tone- 
ifears.  He  urged  Mott  to  look  around  and 
serve  that  close  friends  wen-  nearly  always 
hin  a  few  years  of  each  other.  So,  lony 
ltinued.  were  most  married  couples.   He 


I  llric   ha\  c  heen 

Inline  I  III-  line 
\\  lien  all  the  ski  lianas  hrealh- 

loss,  like  .1  ei.l.l 
Vrehillf!   i>l    ^la~s    llial    line   hand 

i.m  ll.nl.l 

<  011I1I  shaller  into  hits  of 

i;lin  I  inn  sun. 
The  re  have  been  \»  iiuU  like  I  his. 
.1-    I  hill.    .1-   keen; 

There  have  heen  leaves  as 

\  mil  nl  m  •  1 1 1  death; 
Then-   ha\  e  been  elouds  as 

fragile  as  this  breath 
Of  laee  thai   easts  nn  shadow   mi 

I  he  fireen. 
\    thousand  sueh  Oelnhei-  da\s 

have  ela-hed 
Like  eyuihals  in  m\  heart ;  > el 

now    I  feel 
\  shook  of  pain,  a  lorn  desire  l<i 

kneel 
\111l  weep  for  sueli  free  heaiil> 


1  11    like  1 

ll|M  III 

opi II 

lll-l      ,1! 

I 

Will 

!  all  is 

*  Il  i: 

: 

'■  I  suggest  that  ) 

lay  othei  plan-    t 
"  O.K  "  M 

backward.    - 


•haineil :  I 


il  lei   in  I  In    air. 


now  o 


led  this  speech   with   the  rather  banal  later.  It 

1  .,]."   ibny  san 


tement  that  a  good  marriage  was  a  rare 
1  desirable  thing,  then  looked  squarely  at 
)tt  for  any  signs  of  growing  confidence  ii 
s  display  of  understanding  and  wis 
saw  merely  skepticism  and  a  faint  . 

It  sure  sounds  funny  to  hear  you  talkir 

s  way  about  marriage." 

;'As  I  said."  Tony  reminded  him  witl 

•bearance,  "I  am  talking  impersona 

"nly  believe  in  the  institution  ol  mai 

lile  recognizing  that  it  has  its  restriction 

ie  can  endorse  a  theory  without  putting  1 

:o  practice,  you  know." 

"That  is  what  I  don't  get.  It  I  believed  1 

mething.  I'd  do  it.  To  me,  not  doing  what 

u  believe  sounds  the  same  as  sayini 

ing  and  doing  another,  and  that  is 

ttdcal." 

"Could   it   be,"   Tony   inquired   mildh 

hat  you  are  a  little  short  on  exp< 


a    You  an    n 

and  alio  "'  lnal 

Ton. 
swam,  and 

'  made 

asking 

Mrs   I  :l  lhat 

like  to- 
kened. 
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Susan  was  pressing  an  old  blue  dress, 
preparatory  to  dining  with  Martin  and  two 
cousins.  Bridge  was  to  follow.  It  was  a  stand- 
ing engagement  she  usually  enjoyed;  and  the 
foursome  had  had  a  running  game  going  for 
years. 

"I  find,*'  Mr.  Peck  was  saying,  "that  1 
must  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  continue 
the  instructions  upon  the  handling  of  this 
business  with  my  nephew.  I  have  lunched 
with  him." 


"Ah?  I  am  sure  you  handled  it  very  well." 

"I  don't  think  you  should  take  that  lor 
granted.  1  think  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  have  the  facts  in  hand  as  I  proceed  with 
your  instructions." 

"Very  well."  Susan  laughed.  "Perhaps 
you  will  come  to  supper  with  us  soon?" 

"1  am  afraid  the  report  will  be  outdated 
if  we  are  so  indefinite.  I  rather  thought  of 
tonight,  after  dinner  at  the  casino  and  per- 
haps a  wait/  or  two." 


Make  them  answer  these.. 


efore  you  buy  any  vacuum  cleaner! 


For  light-hearted,  easier  housekeep- 
ing, Eureka  brings  you  everything  you 
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born lint, ingrained  dirt!  Raised  "glider  shoes" 
toi  easy  action  on  all  types  of  rug. 

"  Whisper-quiet"  —  no  vibration1   Motor 
mounted  in  live  rubber.  No  loud  whineor  shrill 
whistle  to  jar  your  nerves! 
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turt-M  Williams  Cotporat.on.  Bloom.ngton,  Illinois 
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"Oh." 

"So,  if  I  might  call  for  you  about  half  past 
seven,  would  that  be  convenient?" 

Unfortunately  it  would  not  be  at  all  con- 
venient ;  she  would  be  eating  the  broilers  and 
the  fresh  peas  at  that  hour.  Martin  always 
had  broilers  one  week  and  salmon  the  next 
and  peas  both.  She  thought  of  her  long  white 
evening  dress,  unworn  for  months.  The  skirt 
was  yards  around.  She  glanced  absently  at 
the  iron.  Then  she  heard  herself  saying  that 
it  would  be  delightful. 

The  white  dress  took  nearly  an  hour  to 
press,  and  she  was  not  satisfied  until  it  looked 
as  smooth  as  new-fallen  snow.  Martin  had 
been  surprised,  then  sternly  disapproving. 
Susan  said  that,  after  all,  she  had  Lydia  to 
consider.  Martin  thought  consideration  for 
Lydia  could  wait  twenty-four  hours;  it  was 
rather  late  to  find  a  fourth.  Susan  said  sup- 
pose she  had  been  run  over  and  was  in  the 
hospital.  They  would  have  had  to  find 
a  fourth  then.  Mai  tin.  who  loved  every- 
thing about  her  but  her  deplorable  flippancy, 
hung  up. 

She  was  considering  her  three  lipsticks  and 
wishing  for  Lydia's  recommendation  when 
Davey  sauntered  into  her  room  and  col- 
lapsed onto  the  bed. 

"Where  are  you  going  so  dressed  up?  Not 
just  to  Martin's?" 

"No,  darling.  To  the  casino  with  Mr. 
Peck." 

"Is  that  all?  Hey.  I  think  I'll  ask  him  to 
come  with  us  on  the  boat  tomorrow.  We 
need  an  extra  hand  and  Martin  said  I  could 
ask  anyone  I  liked." 

Hastily  Susan  protested  that  she  was  sure 
Mr.  Peck  wouldn't  like  an  all-day  sail  at  all. 
The  idea  of  Mr.  Peck  for  practically  twenty- 
four  hours  on  end  dismayed  her. 

"There!"  She  adjusted  an  earring  and 
turned  to  her  son.  "Do  I  look  all  right?" 

Davey  glanced  in  her  general  direction 
and  nodded.  "Sure.  But  it  wouldn't  do  any 
harm  to  ask  him." 

"Oh,  no.  But  he  probably  won't  come,  and 
you  could  call  up  Charlie  Benton.  He  would 
love  to.  I  am  sure." 

"I  am  sure  too."  Davey  grinned  at  his 
mother.  "That  twirp!" 

Then  the  Jaguar  swirled  into  the  drive  and 
Tony  came  in  to  fetch  her.  That  he  was 
pleased  with  her  appearance  was  so  evident 
that  Susan  Hushed  and  smiled  a  formal  little 
smile  touched  with  a  shyness  which  struck 
him  as  enchanting.  Davey  distracted  him 
from  his  happy  contemplation. 

"Hey,  Mr.  Peck,  mum  says  you  wouldn't 
want  to  go  off  on  the  boat  all  day  tomorrow 
but  I  thought  1  might  as  well  ask  you.  1  can 
ask  anyone  I  want  and  you  don't  have  to 
accept." 

Tony  regretted  that  he  had  another  en- 
gagement. With  Mrs.  Lakeman  standing 
mute  beside  him,  he  could  not  contradict 
her.  noi  was  he  sure  that  he  wanted  to.  He 
no  longer  believed  in  rushing  his  fences,  he 
remembered.  Three  days  in  succession  would 
constitute  a  rush.  So  he  moved  with  her  out 
of  the  house,  and  the  Jaguar  purred  off  to- 
ward the  casino.  The  night  was  made  for 
casinos  and  white  dresses,  leisurely  dining 
and  wall/,  music,  and  a  man  and  a  woman  on 
a  terrace  overlooking  a  moonlit  sea. 

The  talk  drifted  and  paused  like  thistle- 
down on  a  variety  of  subjects  that  caught 
their  attention.  They  both  had  that  knack 
of  responsive  give  and  take  which  makes  talk 
memorable  for  its  sense  of  pleasure  rather 
than  its  burden  of  sense.  Surprised  to  dis- 
cover themselves  alone  on  what  had  been  a 
crowded  terrace,  they  moved  hastily  in  to 
their  reserved  table  and  dinner.  There  was 
dancing  and  Susan  was  delightfully  embar- 
rassed when  the  orchestra  leader  cleared  the 
floor  for  them  on  a  waltz.  She  observed  with 
acute  pleasure  the  open  mouths  and  wide 
eyes  of  several  acquaintances  among  the 
diners.  It  was  much  better  than  broilers  and 
bridge.  She  had  a  momentary  feeling  that 
perhaps  she  still  was  almost  as  good  as  she 
once  had  been.  An  illusion,  she  told  herself 
sternly.  After  dinner  they  returned  to  the 
terrace  and  moonlight  on  rocks  and  sea.  The 
house  and  the  children  and  life  in  Manty 
seemed  very  far  away.  Then  she  remembered 


tl«t  they  were  not  far  away  at  all  and  there 
was  the  present  and  the  future  confronting 
her.  The  immediate  present  confused  her. 
There  seemed  to  be  so  many  aspects  to  Mr. 
Peck.  There  was  Mr.  Peck  as  Tim's  uncle, 
come  to  take  the  boy  away.  She  would  have 
to  prevent  that.  She  couldn't  have  anyone 
making  a  trained  poodle  out  of  the  faithful 
Newfoundland.  There  was  Mr.  Peck  as 
Lydia's  suitor,  a  part  in  which  he  appeared 
less  and  less  convincing— but  if  he  wasn't  her 
suitor,  wouldn't  Lydia  be  in  for  quite  a  jolt? 
And,  if  that  were  true,  there  was  Mr.  Peck 
who  had  behaved  very  badly  toward  her 
child.  In  that  case  she  should  be  very  angry 
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,miIi  him    I  hen  then 

m ll"  gavi    i    huii.  unconscio 

il  i  a  peral  ion  The  angei  could  wail  a 
aIhIi  l  omi  'i  n  iv  would  be  lime  enough  <  >i 
0 .  iblj   i  he  daj  aftei  Lhal    Oi  perh 

pei  ts  would  mirai  ulou  I',  mi  i  ■■<  into 
u  Mr.  Peck  one  could  nol  be  angi  y  wilh 

v.i  I  In  ii  Susan  remembered  i  hal  vci  \ 
ioon  Mr.  Peck  would  go  awaj  \nd  she 
would  nevei  have  .1  chance  10  be  an\  ihinn 
|l  all  with  him  cvei  again  h  was  a  dismal 
iro  pi  i't. 

Tony  dismissed  Mutt  and  his  affairs. 
Righteously  he  decided  thai  il  he  could  be 
accused  ol  making  use  ol  the  daughter,  at 
[easl  ii"  one  could  accuse  him  ol  tin 
treatmi  nl  ol  the  molhei  .  nol  at  the  casino 
in\  waj  I  [e  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  smiling 
:it  Susan,  a  friendly,  almosl  intimate  smile. 

"  \\  h\  don'l  we  talk  aboul  you?  "  he  said 
gently.  To  his  surprise  he  had  a  (li<  kei 
that  she  wouldn't,  followed  by  a  fluttet  ol 
tope  1  hat  she  would. 

"  Vboul  me,  Mi  Pei  k  You  don'l  mean 
rhe  Story  of  My  Life?"  Susan's  eyes  were 
iparkling  with  merrimenl  now.  "Shall  I  be- 
jin  at  the  beginning?  It  is  quite  a  long  life, 
fou  know.  Long  lives  so  often  make  very  du 
ihort  stories." 

*' I  don't  think  I  should  find  it  dull, 
was  sharply  aware   that    he  had  said   that 
efore  and  that  Mrs.  Lakeman  knew  it. 

"It  is  odd  to  think  of  oneself,  at  forty- 
bur,  as  having  lived  must  of  one's  bcsl 
cars."  Susan  was  saying. 

"That  is  because  man  is  a  greedy  annua 
ind  concentrates  on  quantity  rather  than 
luality.  1  believe,  at  out  age,  one  should  say 
he  'probable  majority  ol  our  years,'  ant 
naintain  a  doubt  that  they  have  been  the 
<est." 

"Perhaps.  Mm  alter  forty  it  takes  increas- 
ngly  more  of  everything  to  make  even  a 
letter  year.  There  has  to  be  more  effort,  and 
ilways  more  money  for  new  adventures.  We 
ieed  so  much  more  cosseting  on  our  adven- 
ures  than  we  used  to." 

"And  do  you  like  new  adventures?" 

"I  am  sun'  1  do.  Bui  I  have  had  very  few. 
rinnk  of  it !  I  have  only  been  to  Europe  once 
ind  never  west  of  Kansas  or  south  of  New 
fork.  Morn,  bred  and  bound  in  a  rut,  Mr. 
Y'ck.  1  envy  people  who  have  lived  abroad, 
specially  before  1938.  You  were  there  then. 
weren't  you?" 

Tony  said  that  he  was.  that  he  had  lived 
tbroad,  off  and  on,  for  nearly  twenty  years 

"Why  did  you  stay  so  long?" 

Tony  had  been  asked  that  question  many 
imes  and  his  answers  varied  and  were  usu- 
illy  brief.  Now,  to  his  considerable  surprise. 
io  did  not  want  to  answer  briefly.  It  seemed 
olossally  important  to  tell  this  woman  a 
;reat  deal  about  Anthony  Livingston  Lau- 
■ance  Peck  of  New  York.  It  was  a  thing  he 
lad  never  done  before.  He  told  Susan  of  his 
hildhood,  of  his  mother's  death  when  he 
ras  seven  and  Eloise  was  four,  and  of  their 
ubsequent  upbringing  by  a  society-mad 
.unt  and  his  father.  Until  Tony  was  eighteen 
10  one  paid  much  attention  to  him.  Mr. 
'eck.  Sr.,  was  interested  in  only  finished 
iroducts,  not  in  processes.  His  lather's  coll- 
ection that  one  put  a  son  in  a  lower  form  one 
'ear  and  took  him  out  of  a  senii  >r  class  t  welve 
■ears  later,  custom-made  and  finished  ac- 
ording  to  parental  expectations,  benefited 
?ony  greatly  during  the  twelve  years. 


H 


E  concentrated  on  music,  art  and  foreign 
anguages,  glancing  at  other  requirements 
Dng  enough  to  pass  and  forget  them.  Then, 
n  June  after  his  graduation,  his  father  sum- 
noned  him  for  inspection.  What  he  found 
ppalled  and  angered  him.  The  boy  had 
nade  no  team  and  belonged  to  only  one  club 
Pony  was  put  into  a  bank  where  nothing 
nade  any  sense  to  him  and  was  kept  there, 
m  a  small  salary  and  no  paternal  allowance, 
vhile  his  father  saw  to  the  reshaping  of  him. 
rhen  A.  Livingston  died  of  apoplexy  at  a 
tockholders'  meeting  and  Tony  and  the 
>ank  gladly  parted  company. 

"Then  what  did  you  do?"  Susan  asked 
oftly. 

"Went  abroad  shortly  after  the  funeral 
ind  spent  a  number  of  years  making  up  for 
ill  1  had  been  missing." 
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Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair, 


Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair, 


But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 


From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn 
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CONIINUED    FROM   IV 

••|  think  you  had  bettei   Lcll  Da 
ere  wrong  aboul  the  all  daj  sail    I 
niliini',  I  should  like  bettei 

i  ..in  smiled  uncei  tainl         d  withdrew 
,-r  hand.  She  promised  to  tell  l  >avi 
lOUghl   that   they  would  gel   .1 
le\(ii   When  the)  would  get  back  « 
Indictable,   I  hen  she  opened  the  dooi  and 

11  i sin-  was  lull  ol  .1  numbei  0!  extraoi 

man  sensations  she  did  not  want  to  think 
Uhii    I  here  was  a  contraction  in  her  throal . 

giddiness  in  hei  head,  a  pressure  in  hei 
hcsi .  several  qualms  in  her  stomach,  t  ingles 
1  her  palms,  and  she  had  an  mane  dc  in  i,  1 
seline  in  a  chaii  and  smile.  So  sin-  sal  up- 
jht  on  the  edge  of  a  chaii  and  frowned.  A 
•w  moments  of  communion  with  common 
■use  seemed  indicated.  She  knew  she  was 
aceptible  to  music,  moonlight  and  attrac 
\.  males  and  her  emotions  had  taken  ad 
Bntage  of  the  juxtaposition  ol  all  three  to 
ave  a  little  fling,  h  was  folly  to  pay  the 
ightest  heed  to  them  at  three  in  the  morn- 
jte.  They  would  all  be  properly  in  thcii  mis 
itain  by  breakfast. 

Tony  entered  the  Goodwin  living  room 
nli  the  picture  of  Susan  vivid  in  his  mind, 
[is  eye  fell  on  a  large  piece  of  paper.  He 
;ad  in  Mark's  neat  hand: 

"Sir:  came  al  seven-thirty. Quotes:  Arrive 
>morrow,  Sunday,  for  two  weeks.  Airport 
[  4:17.  Flight  356,  American.  Thrilled  and 
juld  you  be  an  angel  and  meet  me  because 
usan  loathes  Sunday  traffic.  If  not.  please 
x  it  with  her.  Lots  of 
ive  signed  Lydia.  End 
uotes.  Do  we  go  or 
ay?" 

Tony 
insider 
mnd  it 


indistinct. 


strolled  out  to 
the  stars.  lie 
difficult  to  visu- 
ize  Lydia  at  the  mo- 
lent  and  felt  little  in- 
active to  try.  Her  ar- 
val  would  undoubtedly 
rove  a  nuisance.  Ab- 
:nce  might  have  encouraged  all  sorts  of 
leas  in  her  pretty  head  that  he  would  have 
» dispel. 

He  was  not  going  to  do  any  filling  in  for 
te  Torn  Davises.  or  any  other  young  men 
hose  responsibility  it  was  to  enliven  Lydia's 
ication.  A  tennis  game  with  her  occa- 
onally  he  might  manage— in  the  morning. 
hen  other  people  were  apt  to  be  occu- 
ed  with  household  chores.  He  observed  that 

was  three  a.m.  and  a  profitless  hour  for 
ans  and  decisions. 

On  the  way  to  bed  he  scribbled  a  note  to 
fark,  asking  him  to  make  something  spe- 
al  for  breakfast  because  he  was  expecting 
lott,  and  concluded  with  the  words:  "We 
ay." 

The  next  morning,  clad  in  an  elegant  pale- 
ue-and-tan  bathrobe,  he  was  in  the  middle 

poached  eggs  on  anchovy  toast  and  pop- 
/ers  when  his  nephew  walked  in  at  the 
ite.  He  greeted  the  lad  affably:  he  was  in  a 
iperb  humor,  having  dreamed  all  night  that 
1  had  stretched  out  his  hand  to  innumer- 
)le  people  imprisoned  in  ruts  and  that  he 
id  assisted  them  all  to  scramble  up  and 
it  into  the  wide,  adventure-stocked  world, 
he  people,  oddly  enough,  were  all  women 
ith  dancing  brown  eyes  and  warm,  gay 
niles. 

"Sit  down,  Mott,  and  ask  Mark  to  rustle 
?  whatever  you  like.  Really  a  first-class 
jy,  isn't  it?"  Tony  drank  heartily  of  cof- 
e. 

»Iott  sat  uneasily.  He  had  heard  the 
iguar  arrive,  linger  and  depart  in  the  early 
aurs  of  the  morning.  Glancing  at  his  uncle 
:ross  the  breakfast  table,  he  found  him  on 
ie  crest  for  a  man  of  his  age  and  wondered 
hat  he  and  Susan  had  talked  about  all 
ight  long.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  ei- 
ter  of  them  could  stay  away  for  long  from 
mt  all-important  subject  of  T.  M.  Barring- 
>n,  IV.  So  he  waited  anxiously  for  Tony  10 
ivulge  things  to  him. 

"Look,"  Tony  said  between  the  coffee  and 
ie  popovers.  "I  hope  you  haven't  arranged 
nything  about  our  proposed  meeting  this 


The  sorrow  of  yesterday  is 
as  nothing,  that  of  today  is 
bearable,  but  that  of  to- 
morrow is  gigantic  because 
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"No 

"Oh,  not  a  vei \ 
situation  at    his  in  ph.  v.    '.-.  ligenee 

designed  in  emph; 

happens  to  be  an  ne  who 

is   rathei    m  than 

mine     a  da 
mallei  ol   fact 
York  at  thi 

be  unable  lo  meet  hei  as  I  ai 
1  wondei  il  you  would  do 
running  in  and  fetchin 

Mot  1  was  so  lull 
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men  I 
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meal  servi 

a  leu  words  al « 
and  all    I  :    asked 

why  Mail,  couldn't 
this  girl.  Tony  had  not  foreseen  tins  possi- 
bility and  had  no  answer,  lie  looked  ques- 
tioningly  at  Mark,  who  looked  depre 
like  a  mule  about  to  sit  down  betwei 
shafts.  He  did  not  sit.  however.  He  loyally 
pulled  his  master's  weight  as  he  had  often 
done  before. 

"Il  is  not  me.  sir."  He  turned  to  Mott.  "It 
is  the  young  lady,"  he  told  him.  "Bit  of  a 
snob,  you  know.  Wouldn't  do  lor  her  lo  sil 
with  the  chauffeur."  He  gave  Tony 
which  said  plainly  that  he  had  done  his 
Inst,  caught  unawares  like  that,  and  if  Mr. 
Peck  wanted  anything  belter  he  could  do 
it  himsi 

"Sounds  typical."  Mott  spoki 
"Those  New  York  girls  are  all  the  same.  I've 
heard  the  fellows  talk  about  them.  All  they 
think  about  is  money  and  night  clubs." 

"Don't  believe  everything  you  hear." 
Tony  counseled.  "She  is  very  pretty  and  has 
possibilities.  She'll  recognize  the  Jaguar  and 
perhaps  you'd  better  tell  her  thai  I  will  see 

,rtly.  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  maki 
amends  for  not  meeting  her." 

"Suppose  she  asks  when'"" 

"My  dear  boy.  tell  her  you  don't  know.  I 
have  no  idea  when."  Tony  rose  and  smiled 
benignly  upon  his  lugubrious  visitor.  "I  am 
much  indebted  to  you.  I'll  have  to  see  it  I 
can't  be  very  useful  to  you  someday.  Flight 
Three-fifty-six,  American.  She  has  1 
yellow  hair  which  she  tosses  frequently. 
Item,  two  dark  eves  with  lids  to  them;  item, 
one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so  forth.  I  always 
wondered  why  the  bard  emitted  the  nose. 
Pug.  probably." 

"What?"  Mott  asked. 

"Never  mind.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  One. 
Scene  Five.  She  has  a  nose,  very  pretty  legs. 
the  long,  free-swinging  kind,  typical  New- 
York  fashion  magazine  in  appearance.  You'll 
spot  her  at  once." 

"No.  I  won't."  Mott  said  heavily.  "I 
don't    know    anythin  those    girls. 

What '11  I  say  to  lie:  on  the  way  down?" 

"You'll  find  that  out  on  the  way,"  Tony 
told  him  with  a  wide  grin.  "Thanks.  Mott. 
See  you  later  in  the  day.  perhaps.  If  not.  to- 
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a  language  of  loveliness 


Like  every  Yardley  product,  English  Lavender 
is  expressly  created  to  say  you're  lovely! 
To  keep  Lavender's  poetry  forever  with  you, 
here  are  four  charming  variations  of  this 
young  and  feminine  fragrance. 


ENGLISH  tAVENDER-a  unique 
blend  of  rare  and  precious 
ingredients.  Use  generously  as  toilet 
water  for  all  your  daytime  doings' 
From  $1.75,  plus  tax 


LAVENDER  SACHET- 
English  Lavender  in  powder  form . . . 
long,  long-lasting!  Wonderfully 
convenient  for  perfuming  the  loveliest 
things  you  wear!  $1.25,  plus  tax 


ENGLISH  LAVENDER  SOAP- 
the  luxury  soap  of  the  world'  Delicately 
scented,  creamy-lathering  to  its  last 
superb  sliver!  $1.35  (box  of  three). 
Bath  size,  75c  a  tablet 

LAVENDER  DUSTING  POWDER- 
givjs  you  fragrant, 
smooth  "all-over"  loveliness. 
$1.75,  plus  tax 


Let  ENGLISH    LAVENDER  speak  for  you! 


Yardley  products  for  America  are  created  in  England  and  finished  in  the  U  S.A.  fro-n  the 

formulae,  combining  imported  and  domestic  ingredients.   Yardley  of  London,  Inc,  620  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.C. 
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caught  in  the  rain  today 
may  cause  a 


tomorrow  ! 


at  the  first  sign  of  a  cold  — 
take  2  Bayer  Aspirin  tablets 
with  a  full  glass  of  water 
and  feel  better  — 


Imagine!  That  headachy,  feverish  feeling  . . .  those 
muscular  aches  and  pains  — relieved  by  Bayer 
Aspirin,  with  amazing  speed. 

One  reason  why  is  that  a  Bayer  Aspirin  tablet 
starts  disintegrating  fast— stopwatch  fast!  Thus, 
it's  ready  to  go  to  work  almost  the  instant 
you  take  it. 

So  use  Bayer  Aspirin.  And,  for  soothing  relief 
ul  -me  throat  due  to  a  cold,  gargle  three  times 
daily  with  '■'>  Bayer  Aspirin  tablets 
dissolved  in  one-third  of  a  glass  of  water. 


^©L^DLUDRD 


morrow."  With  that  he  gave  his  nephew  a 
comradely  pat  on  the  shoulder  and  went  in 
to  dress.  He  was  feeling  ridiculously  cheerful 
and  friendly  toward  everything  this  morning 
and  even  his  nephew  amused  him  pleasantly. 
The  boy  might  prove  quite  a  surprise  to  his 
parents  one  of  these  days. 

Mott  remained  on  the  terrace,  scowling  at 
the  sea  and  spitting  grape  pits  over  the  wall. 
He  wondered  if  Susan  knew  her  daughter 
was  arriving;  if  so,  why  wasn't  she  meeting 
her?  Mark  interrupted  his  melancholy  brood- 
ing. 

"You'll  be  doing  a  real  Boy  Scout  job  if 
you  take  care  of  that  number,"  he  murmured. 
"The  young  ones  are  apt  to  prove  a  bit  of  a 
bore.  Always  want  to  go  somewhere  or  do 
something.  ' 


'Mott 


I  hen  what  does  he  chase  'em  for? 
asked  without  interest. 

"He  don't.  He  never  has  to  chase  'em," 
Mark  stated  with  pride.  "He  has  to  weed 
'em  out  and  hold  'em  off.  Now  this  one,  she  is 
young  and  she's  pretty  enough,  but  she's  no 
more  his  kind  than  you  are.  He  only  took  her 
out  a  couple  of  times  in  a  kind  of  oo-song- 
les-nage-dantang  way." 

"That  is  French,  I  suppose,"  Mott  said 
dourly.  "I  don't  know  any." 

"Pity ! "  Mark  started  to  collect  the  break- 
fast debris.  "The  French  say  some  very 
smart  things,  naughty  and  otherwise.  This  I 
just  said  isn't  naughty.  It  means  you  wish 
you  were  a  spring  chicken  again."  But  Mott 
was  not  interested  in  languages. 

"I  wish  I  believed  in 
bribing,"  he  told  Mark. 
"I've  been  thinking  about 
it;  but  it  stinks  too  much 
of  corruption  and  trading 
on  others'  weaknesses.  I'd 
offer  you  a  hundred  bucks 
to  take  the  car  in  to  the 
airport." 

"No  use!  I  got  weak- 
nesses, but  money  isn't 
one." 

If  Mark  expected  any  inquiry  about  his 
personal  traits,  he  did  not  get  them.  Mott 
was  far  too  engrossed  in  his  own.  He  was 
afraid  of  women,  young,  pretty,  self-confident 
women,  and  fear  was  a  weakness.  It  struck 
him  as  ironic  that,  in  a  way,  he  and  his  uncle 
shared  a  common  weakness,  although  its 
double  manifestations  bore  no  resemblance 
whatever.  Mott  preferred  his  form  to  his 
uncle's  but,  at  the  moment,  he  had  to  admit 
that  just  a  minimum  of  his  uncle's  kind 
would  help.  The  guy  did  have  something. 
He  moved  around  without  having  to  worry 
about  what  people  thought  of  him.  He  could 
have  gone  in  to  meet  a  girl  whom  he  had 
never  seen  and  didn't  like  and  he  would 
have  known  what  to  say  to  her  and  how  to 
act  without  feeling  like  a  clod. 

Mott  went  morosely  back  to  the  Lake- 
mans'.  The  scene  there  did  nothing  to  lift  his 
depression.  He  found  Susan  and  Davey  in 
the  kitchen  making  sandwiches.  Susan,  in 
blue  jeans  and  a  candy-striped  blouse,  was 
brisk  and  sparklingly  gay.  For  the  first  time, 
she  seemed  to  him  to  be  rather  unfeeling,  less 
sensitive  to  her  surroundings  than  usual.  She 
smiled  at  him  as  she  deftly  stuffed  eggs  but 
evinced  no  curiosity  about  where  he  had  been 
when  he  declined  coffee  and  doughnuts. 

Davey,  occupied  with  soft-drink  bottles 
and  the  insulated  bag,  informed  him  that 
they  were  going  out  on  Martin's  boat,  and 
Mr.  Peck  was  going  too.  Mott,  who  had  dif- 
ficulty in  remembering  that  here  he  was  Tim, 
looked  at  Susan  for  corroboration  or  contra- 
diction. 

"He  is?"  he  asked  incredulously. 

Susan  murmured  "M-m-m,"  in  an  absent- 
minded  affirmative  and  smiled  vaguely. 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  just  out  with  him 
last  night!" 

"That  is  right,"  Susan  said  with  irritating 
cheerfulness. 

"I  thought  you  didn't  like  Mr.  Peck  ex- 
cept for  his  dancing  and  the  eats,"  Tim  re- 
marked to  Susan  when  he  caught  her  alone  a 
little  later.  "Did  you  tell  him  about  me?" 

"  No.  I  told  you  we'd  unveil  the  woman  to- 
gether. And  I  don't  think  we  will  be  able  to  do 
it  today.  I  got  a  wire  from  Lydia." 


V 


The  reputation  of  a  wom- 
an is  at  once  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most 
brittle  of  all  human  things. 

—FANNY  BURNEY 


"I  know.  You  want  me  to  go  and  meet 
her  on  Flight  Three-fifty-six.  Well,  I  am 
going." 

Susan  gave  him  a  brief,  unsympathetic 
glance  in  which  Tim-Mott  thought  he  saw  an 
entirely  misplaced  amusement.  As  a  Minis- 
tering Angel,  Susan  was  certainly  slipping. 

"Ah?  No,  I  didn't  want  you  to  go  and  meet 
her.  She  didn't  say  when  or  how  she  was  ar- 
riving. I  simply  wanted  you  to  tell  her,  when 
she  got  here,  that  we'd  be  back  sometime. 
You  know  how  the  wind  is." 

The  sailing  picnic  got  under  way  on  Mar- 
tin's boat  with  a  stiffly  reproachful  Martin  as 
advisory  skipper  but  not  host.  Martin  fre- 
quently lent  the  boat  to  his  young  friends,  on 
condition  that  they  do  most  of  the  sailing  and 
planning  for  the  day.  They  studied  the  wind, 
set  the  course,  hoisted  the  sails  and  took  care 
of  the  provisions,  serving  and  clearing  up 
afterward.  They  also  invited  the  guests. 

Today  Davey  was  skipper.  He  had  asked 
two  guests,  one  contemporary  for  fun,  and 
Mr.  Peck  more  or  less  as  ballast.  To  Tony,  it 
seemed  that  the  boys  got  the  ketch  under 
way  with  surprising  speed  and  efficiency.  He 
was  called  upon  to  help  hoist  the  sails  and 
cast  off  the  mooring,  then  was  politely  re- 
tired from  active  service.  He  sat  across  the 
cockpit  from  Susan,  since  Martin  was  sitting 
beside  her,  and  watched  the  expression 
change  in  her  face  as  she  talked  to  the  boys  or 
to  Martin.  He  studied  Martin  and  admired 
his  calm  competence.  He  envied  him  the  ob- 
vious confidence  the  boys  had  in  him  as 
friend  and  instructor,  the 
respectful  attention  they 
gave  to  his  advice  and, 
chiefly,  the  complete  lack 
of  restraint  between  the 
beys  and  the  man.  The 
young,  seen  close  to,  had 
more  to  offer  than  Tony 
had  ever  dreamed  of.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  might 
have  missed  in  his  lifetime 
quite  a  lot  of  experiences 
which,  until  now,  he  had  considered  well  lost. 
He  glanced  at  Susan  again.  Their  eyes  met 
briefly,  sliding  quickly  away  upon  the  meet- 
ing as  though  there  was  something  urgent 
and  special  to  consider  farther  on.  Yet  when 
their  glances  passed  they  found  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  until  they  passed 
again.  Tony  was  beginning  to  think  that  he 
could  look  at  this  woman  indefinitely.  She 
was  never  the  same  and  yet  she  was  never 
different.  She  could  be  crisp,  aloof  and  self- 
possessed  in  conversation  or  she  could  alter- 
nate between  a  gentle  dignity  when  she  was 
serious  and  a  charming  lightness  when  she 
was  gay.  Her  eyes  met  his  once  more  and  slid 
away  again.  They  were  lovely  eyes,  set  wide 
and 

IK  sudden  gust  of  wind  snatched  the  bright 
bandanna  from  her  hair,  and  flung  it  at 
Tony's  feet.  He  picked  it  up  and  crossed  to 
Susan.  As  she  leaned  forward  to  take  it  their 
hands  touched  lightly.  Then  she  raised  her 
head  and  looked  up  at  him  sidewise  out  of 
half-lowered  lids. 

"Sue,  take  the  wheel  for  a  spell,  will  you, 
please.  I  want  the  boys  up  for'ard  awhile," 
Martin's  voice  said  peremptorily,  and  Susan 
leaped  to  her  feet.  She  took  the  wheel  and 
focused  her  eyes  hard  on  she  knew  not  what, 
although  it  apparently  satisfied  Martin  or 
she  would  have  heard  from  him.  The  mes- 
merizing look ! 

"Bring  her  about!"  Martin  ordered  and 
Susan  brought  her  about  smartly,  as  any  ex- 
perienced woman  with  no  nonsense  about  her 
should.  And  the  rest  of  the  day  she  stayed 
brought  about.  She  played  every  hand  of  the 
evening  before  with  Martin,  she  rejoiced 
audibly  in  the  tenderness  of  Mrs.  Drake's 
broilers,  and  she  never  glanced  at  the  Peck 
man  again  except  when  it  was  absolutely 
necessary.  She  did  not  keep  count  of  these 
times. 

Susan  was  sitting  at  breakfast  on  the  ter- 
race by  herself.  Davey,  mercifully,  had  fin- 
ished and  disappeared,  and  Tim  and  Lydia 
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puts  that    getting   older    mark   on   you  ! 


At  yBOI  i  mi  m.i.  OF  25,  ihc  natural  oil  llial  keeps 
>kin  smooth  and  supple  starts  decreasing.  Suddenly 
you  notice  your  skin  look  less  firm.  Its  losi  iis 
fresh,  over-all  smooth  look.  Tin)  drj  lines  begin 
to  show  up. 

Even  before  10,  a  woman  ma)  lose  as  much  as 
20'  i  ol  ibis  precious  natural  ^ki n  oil! 

Bui  you  can  offset  ibis  loss  of  natural  oil.  I  se  ihc 
special  oil-replacing  cream  thai  has  helped  so  tnanv, 
main  women  have  a  look  of  youth      v  ear  after  year! 


Criss-Cross  Lines  under  Eyes  |irint  themselves  in  dry,  paper) 
skin,  make  you  look  tired,  older 

To  Smooth  Out  Cream-over  those  tin)  dry  lines  nightly 
with  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream.  Start  from  outer  corners  ol 
your  eyes  and  tap  cream  ver)  gently  inward  under  eyes  In 
nose.  This  cream's  extra  lanolin-richness  gives  dry,  paper) 
skin  new  "life"  and  elasticity 


A. 


"Peel-y,"  Leathery  Patches  on  your  cheeks  make  your  fare 
look  coarse,  neglected 

To  Clear  Away — Work  into  cheeks  plenty  of  Pond's  Dry 
Skin  Cream  every  night.  Suirl  its  softening  help  up  from 
chin-line.  This  lanolin-rich  en-am  i-  homogenized  to  be  so 
fine  in  texture  that  your  <lr\  skin  literally  drinks  it  up 


It's  extra-rich  in  LANOLIN 


Lanolin-richness    you    can   SEE  in 
its  creamier  texture! 

Lanolin-richness  you   ran   FEEL  in 
its  smooth,  fuller  consistency! 

Lanolin-richness     that     transforms 

,lr\   .skin  — makes  n  softer,  more 
supple,  younger-looking! 

98c.  55*,  31(5,  15*  (plus  tax) 


I  sc  ihc  rich  lanolin  cream  llial  -  spreiall)  com- 
pounded l"  make  dry,  harsh  km  oil  and  supple— 
Pond's  Di)  Skin  Cream. 

EXTRA  lanolin-richness  brings 
quicker,  deeper  softening 

Nil-  lumous  cream   i     -  vecptionaih    rich   in   lanolin 
the   natural      re  toralive      oil    that's   almost    like 

a    twin    to   sour  ^m-   ov I.    I  In-   extra    lanolin 

richness  gives  Pond's    Dr\    Skin   Cream   u    smooth, 
lullcr      bod)      thai   ill)    skin   lake-   up  gratel  nils 
immeiliatelx.  Ri»hl  a\\a\.  von  see  dn  llakincss  cleai 
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Dry  "Squint"  Lines  Etch  In  between  your  eyes  and  on  your 

forehead 

To   "Iron    Out"      (arelo    Pond's    Dr)    Skin    Cream    lirmh    up 

between  your  eyes     out  over  eyebrows  to  temples.  You  can 

see  ilu-  .ream's  extra  lanolin-richness  in  it-  creamier  texture 
.  .  .  feel  it  in  its  smooth,  fuller  consistenc) 
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Dry  Skin 
Cream 

""OGtNiItj       «lCM-Wu 

drv.  paper)   lim       mootli 

skin  till-     nil 

HOMOGENIZING  makes  it  penetrate  better 

You'll  that    Pond       IJ 

unique   silkiness   ol    texture.  'I  I  ii    is 

i  i/      i  efined.    -o    that    il    rail    mi  il  e   ipjieklv 
penel  rale  the  surface  ol  linn,  pai  i  bed  -kin 

litcrall\  drinUs  up  iln-  i  ream  -  larioliu-riehn<"-s. 

(el   Pond's  I  )r\   Skin  (  a  earn  |oda\ .   I  be  bi| 
a  whole  season  -  suppl  less  than  a  dollar. 
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Flabby,  "Creased"   Throat    gives    you    that   dreaded    g 
older  look 

To  Firm-Up      Stroke  Pond's  l>r\  Skin  Creatn  up  ; 
tin"  it  to  chin-line.  I>..   In  good,  brisk,  creann   si 

i  his  trealment  brings  rireulation  up.  I  throat 

look  smooth,  un-flabby.  Keel,  see  how   \'oir  dry,  crepe)   -kin 
soaks  up  tin-  cream's  extra  lanolin-ri 


Dry    Skin    "Down-Lines"    !  1    mouth   hardei 

laee.  make  it  look  tense 

To    Help    Soften    Lines       "Knuckle    in"    Pond's    I1 

('ream.  Knead  this  lanolin  i 

triU.  mouth.  See  it  smooth  awa;  that  "dn  -kin' 

A  spei  ial  ei  this  ■  ream  e\tr 


How  homogenizing  increases 
the  lanolin  benefits  of 
Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream 

— Un-homogenized     cream     has 
globules,    which 
make   it  difficult   fi 

penetrate    t"    thi- 
ol the  - 


— Homogenized  Pond's  Di     - 
'  .  en-textured 

globules.  He.  ause  it  i-  homoge- 
nized, your  skin  can  absorb  this 

rich    lanolin    cream   better 
deeper  -more  quickly 
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in  somebody's  neck 

or... 


LISTERINE  STOPS  BAD  BREATH 

4  times  better  than  chlorophyll  or  tooth  paste 


I" of  even  your  best  friend  will 
tell  you,  when  you're  guilty  of  hali- 
tosis (bad  breath).  And,  when  you  do 
offend  .  .  .  goodbye,  romance! 

Isn't  it  foolish  to  take  chances  when 
Listerine  Antiseptic  stops  bad  breath 
instantly,  and  keeps  it  fresh  and  sweet 
and  agreeable  usually  for  hours  on  end? 

Four  times  better  than 
tooth  paste  in  Clinical  tests 

In  recent  clinical  tests,  Listerine  Anti- 
septic averaged  four  times  better  in 
reducing  breatli  odors  than  the  two 
leading  tooth  pastes,  four  times  better 
than  the  three  leading  chlorophyll 
products,  it  was  tested  against. 


No  chlorophyll  kills  odor  bacteria 
like  this  .  .  .  instantly 

Listerine  instantly  kills  millions  of 
germs,  including  germs  that  cause  the 
most  common  type  of  bad  breath  .  .  . 
the  kind  that  begins  when  germs  start 
the  fermentation  of  proteins  which 
are  always  present  in  the  mouth.  And, 
research  shows  that  your  breath  stays 
sweeter  longer  depending  upon  the  degree 
to  which  you  reduce  germs  in  the  mouth. 
Chlorophyll  does  not  kill  germs; 
brushing  your 
teeth  doesn't 
give  you  this 
antiseptic  pro- 
tection. Lister- 
ine does.  |  "••">'-' 


The  most  widely  used  antiseptic  in  the  world 


Every  week  2  different  shows,  Radio  and  Television — 

"THE  ADVENTURES  OF  OZZIE  &  HARRIET"— See  your  paper  for  times  and  stations 
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were  still  asleep.  Susan  hoped  they'd  stay  so 
for  some  time.  She  wanted  to  be  left  alone 
with  the  depressing  knowledge  that  she  was 
in  love  and  the  even  more  depressing  convic- 
tion that  she  would  have  to  get  over  it.  It  was 
partly  Julie's  fault,  with  that  ridiculous  sug- 
gestion that  she  make  herself  a  little  attrac- 
tive to  Mr.  Peck  so  that  she  could  the  more 
easily  persuade  Mr.  Peck  not  to  marry 
Lydia.  Of  course  Mr.  Peck  never  had  any  in- 
tention of  marrying  Lydia.  Lydia  had  simply 
been  very  useful  to  him.  And  he  should,  out 
of  gratitude  alone,  have  gone  in  to  meet  her 
yesterday  instead  of  coming  on  the  picnic. 
Lydia  had  probably  been  hurt  by  his  indiffer- 
ence and  had  taken  it  out,  more  than  likely, 
on  poor  Tim.  But,  Susan  righteously  assured 
herself,  she  could  not  have  prevented  him 
from  coming  on  the  picnic,  because  it  was 
Davey's  party  and  he  had  asked  him.  None 
of  these  reflections  made  the  day  any  pleas- 
anter  to  face.  There  would  be  a  moody  Lydia 
to  soothe,  a  morose  Tim  to  cheer  up;  but, 
Susan  resolved,  no  Mr.  Peck!  She  might 
just  as  well  start  the  cure  at  once,  and  dras- 
tically. 

"Hi,  Susan!"  Lydia  said  amiably,  and 
offered  a  soft  cheek  for  the  maternal  greet- 
ing. 

"Hello,  darling!"  Susan  replied,  her 
daughter's  geniality  startling  her  as  much  as 
the  expected  depression  would  have  dis- 
tressed her.  She  surrendered  the  eggs,  and 
adopted  an  apologetic  rather  than  a  sympa- 
thetic attitude  toward  her  child.  "Sorry  we 
weren't  here  to  give  you  a  royal  welcome  last 
night.  We  were  on  a  sailing  picnic  and  you 
know  how  that  is." 

"That's  all  right,"  Lydia  said  graciously, 
and  settled  herself  to  her  breakfast. 

"We  looked  for  you,"  Susan  continued, 
"but  saw  no  signs  of  life.  So  I  assumed  you'd 
been  fetched  and  had  gone  off  with  someone. 
Did  you  have  fun?" 

"More,  a  very  interesting  experience," 
Lydia  said  briefly,  with  her  mouth  full. 

Susan  said  "Ah ! "  inviting  but  not  insisting 
upon  further  details.  She  waited  while  Lydia 
finished  the  eggs  and  poured  another  cup  of 
coffee.  Then  Lydia  leaned  back  and  studied 
her  mother  in  a  half-critical,  half-amused 
manner  that  made  Susan  feel  their  roles  were 
reversed. 

"Really,  Susan!  I  think  you  might  have 
told  me!" 

"Told  you  what?"  said  Susan  in  genuine 
bewilderment. 

"About  this  double  feature  that  seems  to 
be  playing  here.  Tony  sends  his  nephew  in  to 
meet  me,  and  I  come  out  here  with  Mott 
Barrington  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  he 
changes  into  a  student  called  Tim,  who  is 
spending  the  summer  here  and  paying 
board!" 

"Didn't  I  write  you?  I  thought  I  did." 

"You  did.  Only  you  didn't  mention  the 
name." 

"  I  didn't  think  it  mattered,"  Susan  an- 
swered. 

"Susan ! "  Lydia  protested,  then  continued 
earnestly.  "He  is  much  too  important  a  per- 
son to  be  treated  casually,  although  I  don't 
think  it  has  done  him  any  harm  yet." 

"That's  good!"  Susan  said  with  an  irony 
Lydia  ignored.  "  I  hope  he  agrees  with  you." 

"More  or  less,"  Lydia  said.  "As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  told  me  all  about  his  life.  We  were 
on  the  beach  when  you  came  back,  but  we 
were  talking.  He  had  a  lot  of  things  on  his 
mind  that  he  never  felt  he  could  say  to  any- 
one before,  so  we  didn't  come  in." 

Susan  sipped  coffee,  which  was  now  cold, 
while  Lydia  recited  lengthy  and  familiar  pas- 
sages from  the  autobiography  of  Mott. 
Lydia's  reaction,  Susan  acknowledged,  had 
been  far  more  satisfactory  than  her  own. 
Lydia  had  seen  Mott  in  the  flattering  light  of 
a  misunderstood  and  long-suffering  martyr, 
whom  only  a  very  few  specially  gifted  people 
would  understand  or  rightly  value.  He  had 
the  loftiest  ideals  that  Lydia  had  ever  en- 
countered. His  family,  all  soulless  material- 
ists, were  ambitious  for  star  sapphires  in- 
stead of  being  eager  to  solve  the  mysteries  of 
the  moon. 
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"  I  take  il. "Susan  said,  "  Lhal   I  im 
von  all." 

"Oh,  yes!  He  told  me  in  familj  were 
burned  up  be*  au  i  h<  refused   o    o  abroad, 

in  mil  west.  111  mi  tha  "id  lhal  Ihcv 

Buspected  he  was  involved  with  some  myslci  y 
woman  who  was  a  blackmailei  01  somcthiriK 
lie  said  he  was  mortified  id  think  ol  whal 
Tony  would  think  when  he  found  out  ii  was 
you  they  were  believing  all  th<  ;e  things 
about,  but  I  told  him  that  I  would  explain 
everything  to  Ton)    ^nd  then,  you  see 

VTou   did?"   Susan    intei rupted, 
forebodings  Bl  in  in  i  within  hei    "  l    ihould 
think  \(iu  could  leave  thai  to  me  ." 

"Oh,  no  "  Lydia  spoke  firmly.  "It's  your 
frivolous  side  we  are  afraid  ol 

"We?" 

"Moll  and  1.  We  have  fixed  up  the  whole 

business  so  that  everything  will  be  all  righl 
(  >nl\  I.  n  I'oodm  ss'  sake,  Susan,  you  n 
your  age,  and  not  try  to  be  funny  about  il ' 
You  nuistn'i  joke  about  being  the  Myster) 
Woman!" 

"I  always  act  my  age,"  Susan  replied. 
"And  1  think  ii  is  funny  to  be  suspected  of 
being  a  siren.  Don't  you?" 

"No,"  Lydia  answered  severely.  "  I  do  not . 
I  think  it  rather  unseemly.  And  Moll  agrees. 
It  was  perfectly  ridiculous  for  that  idiot 
Spencer  woman  ever  to  think  twice  about 
you  and  Molt.  1 1  is  entirely  obvious  what  Ihe 
relationship  is." 

"Newfoundland  to  anyone  who  pats  it." 
Susan  spoke  lightly.  Bui  Lydia  was  not  to 
be  lightly  put  off  the  important  problem  ol 
properly  explaining  Mott  to  her  mother. 

"No,  not  quite,  although  you  may  be 
partly  right.  But  it  was  mine  than  that.  I 
think  he  most  likely  sublimated  you  into  a 
sort  of  ideal  aunt  that  he'd  never  had.  or  sub- 
stituted you  for  someone  he'd  felt  secure  with 
when  he  was  young.  Like  a  nurse,  perhaps." 
Susan  opened  her  mouth  to  protest  Ihe 
nurse's  role  indignantly  and  Lydia.  who  was 
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rutin  I 

mot  hi  i 

i    hi!     III.'     a 

1  ll  '  ii  and 

humblj .  la  .i  in. n>  idea  ol  I 
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i  an    plain  lool 

minded,  you  mild  no 

plied   with   .1   I. in.  Il      I  In  ii      !,,     In;  ,,.  (] 

want  lo  We 

like  In  linn!    I 
though;" 

The  icleph ■  i. in  ]  and  l 

answer  il    In  spili 

tling   thickei    and   tlm  I.,  i    alum' 

smiled  at  hei  dan  -  !\  .  lithe  I 

u!  I  ydia  mi  Moll .  who 

knew  whal  in  >a)  lo  i 

s\\ in h     !'"oui      vi  nteen  unl il  i  .. 

A.M.  made  len  or  eleven  Imhii  sol  convi 

Not   bad  foi   a  first   Iry     W.   vo 

sighed,  and  ihoughl    il    would   i 

sense  to 

did  not  feel  as  it  she  had  a  rland  to  hei 

Just  an  old  nui  se,  even  old  aunt . 

and  regret  lulls  supposed  tha 

she  did  appear  lo  Lydia  and.  now,  lo  Moll 

And  I  ,ydia  would  ihbly  paint  hei 

aunt  to  Tony,  who  would  suddenly 

whole  business  from  Lydia' 

would  congral  ulate  hen 

cleai     and   probably  ridiculous.   He 

pack  up  Ins  belongings  and  o  New 

York  in  explain  lo  Mnii '-  parent 

Susan  didn't  know.  Life  was  lull  ol  gall  and 

wormwood.  Lydia  came  bou 

house. 

"Thai  was  Tony.  Ik  oind  to 

pick  me  up  foi  lunch   Thai  was  a  .  i  od  idea 
you  had,  Susan,"  Lydia  said  with  kindly  con- 
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"You  can  give  gifts  as  lovely  as  Top' 
Charlie  Farrell  gave  me,"  says  little  Margie 
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descension.  "I  mean,  making  Tony  an  ally  of 
Mott's.  He  needs  someone  to  stand  between 
him  and  his  mother.  She  is  a  very  material- 
istic and  superficial  person 

"I  thought"— Susan  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  "you  found  her  wildly  beautiful 
and  fabulously  gracious."    ' 

"Oh,  I  did,"  Lydia  said  with  disarming 
candor,  "but  Molt  says  it  is  because  I  believe 
everything  that  glitters  is  gold.  I  guess  he  is 
right;  because  I  haven't  met  many  really 
worth-while  and  dedicated  people." 

More  of  what  Mott  had  said,  or  what 
Lydia  inferred  from  what  he  might  have  said, 
followed,  and  Lydia  inquired  if  Susan  did  not 
think  him  a  very  perceptive  person.  Valiantly 
Susan  agreed.  Normally,  she  would  have 
been  flattei  .d  to  have  her  mercurial  daugh- 
ter chatting  away  about  a  new  man  in  her 
life.  Confidences  from  Lydia  were  rare.  But 
today  Susan's  sense  of  humor,  of  proportion 
and  of  the  litness  of  things  seemed  to  have 
deserted  her.  She  glanced  absently  at  her 
watch,  and  Lydia  stopped  chatting  to  inquire 
how  late  it  was.  Then  she  went  off  to  prepare 
for  Tony.  Susan  took  the  breakfast  things 
in  and  wished  she  had  never  listened  to 
Julie.  She  went  to  her  room  and  burst  into 
tears.  She  fervently  hoped  she  would  get  over 
this  ridiculous  business  of  thinking  herself  in 
love  ' 

Lydia,  after  ordering  crab  cocktail,  deviled 
lobster,  artichoke  vinaigrette,  strawberry- 
meringue  tart  and  coffee,  settled  down  to 
business. 

"Tony  darling!"  She  laid  what  Tony 
feared  to  be  a  possessive  hand  on  his.  "  1  want 
you  to  do  something  for  me." 

"So  main-  people  do!"  Tony  murmured, 
withdrawing  the  hand  casually. 

"But  this  is  important.  First,  thanks  a 
million  for  sending  Mott  tomeet  me.  It  wasa 
terrific  experience." 

Tony  decided  that  Lydia  was  essaying  sar- 
casm. He  began  an  apology,  but  Lydia  cut 
him  short.  While  he  sat  wondering  if  he  were 
suffering  from  sunstroke,  Lydia  explained 
about  Mull's  pursuits  and  lights,  his  lofty 
ideas,  his  need  lor  support  and  encourage- 
ment, and  for  the  immediate  cessation  of 
family  interference.  She  drew  a  brilliant  pic- 
ture of  his  future,  which  included  a  science 
center  at  the  manor  when  he  inherited  it 
and  the  resolving  of  all  his  complexes  by  sim- 
ply knowing  that  money  could  be  a  terrific 
source  of  good  as  well  as  of  foolishness.  All 


this  would  come  to  pass  provided  he  had  the 
right  person  by  his  side,  or  at  his  back,  or 
hand  in  hand,  to  steer  him  or  shield  him  or 
lead  him,  or,  possibly,  do  all  three. 

"Are  you  talking  about  my  nephew?" 
Tony  inquired. 

"Don't  be  funny!"  Lydia  reprimanded 
him.  "Of  course!" 

"May  I  ask  when  you  learned  all  this 
about  him?" 

"Driving     down     yesterday,     and     last 
night."  She  cast  him  a  mischievous  glance    , 
and  giggled.  "You  didn't  expect  me  to  cry 
my  eyes  out  because  you  stood  me  up,  did 
you?" 

"No."  Tony  smiled.  "But  you  seem  to 
have  learned  a  great  deal  in  a  very  short 
time." 

"Well,  I  started  with  the  advantage  of 
understanding  him.  You  and  Susan  don't, 
you  know." 

"Susan?" 

"Of  course!  Don't  you  know  that  Mott 
thinks  Susan  is  Florence  Nightingale,  Greer 
<  '.arson  and  the  Sistine  Madonna  all  in  one? 
It  is  Susan  he  has  been  leaning  on  like  a 
limpet  all  this  time,  not  any  mystery 
woman." 

Tony  was  too  startled  to  protest  that 
limpets  clung  rather  than  leaned. 

"Why  that  old   Spencer  gossip  thought 
Mott  and  Susan  even  worth  mentioning  to    [ 
anyone,  I  cannot  think.  As  for  his  hysterical    ' 
family     well,  can  you  imagine  Susan  being 
taken  for  anything  but  what  she  is?" 

"No,"    Tony    said    truthfully.    Had    he 
elaborated  upon  the  altogether  fascinating    1 
theme  of  Susan  as-she-is,  Lydia  would  have 
considered  him  demented.  So  he  merely  said, 
"But  why  didn't  the  idiot  tell  me  right  off?" 
At  the  same  time  it  occurred  to  him  that,  if 
Mott  had  told  him,  there  would  have  been  no   ) 
talk  on  his  terrace,  no  casino  in  the  moon-    i 
light,  no  sailing  picnic  and  no  tearing  impa- 
tience to  be  with  Susan  again  five  minutes 
after  he  had  left  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with    1 
the  Mott  affair  off  his  mind— and  if  Lydia   J 
would  eat  instead  of  talk  —he  could  get  home   J 
and  consult  with  Mark  about  the  most  per-   J 
feet  little  dinner  party  he  and  Mark  had  ever 
contrived.  He  would  then  summon  Susan  to  \ 
dine,  and  ask  her  if  she  would  please  marry  1 
him  at  once.  I  Ie  longed  to  leap  from  the  table    : 
immediately  and  set  all  these  plans  in  motion,    1 
but  there  was  Lydia.  with  a  fork  of  lobster 
suspended  in  mid-air,  and  no  sign  she  would 
remember  it  until  nightfall. 
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Wiikn  two  prospective  mothers-in- 
law  meet  it  is  comparable  to  a  meeting 
of  two  horse  traders:  each  one  sus- 
picious of  what  the  other  is  unloading. 

The  best  way  to  raise  one  child  is  to 
have  two. 

There  are  as  many  successful  ways 
to  raise  a  child  as  there  are  to  prepare 
a  cake  tin. 

Important  words  that  rhyme:  moon, 
groom,  broom. 

Mother :  the  transformer  who  equal- 
izes currents  and  prevents  blowouts. 

Capillary  attraction  doesn't  end 
with  the  plant  but  continues  on 
through  the  gardener's  finger  tips, 
carrying  the  richness  of  the  earth  to 

his  heart. 

A  reader  observes  that  within  a 
small  child's  reach  there  remains  no 
such  thing  as  a  tiny  hole. 


BY    MARCELENE   COX 

One  natural  resource:  father's 
pocket  book. 

The  best  marriage-relations  adjuster 
in  our  neighborhood  is  not  the  minister 
or  the  family  doctor,  but  the  man  who 
straightens  a  wife's  fender  before  her 
husband  knows  that  it  has  been 
dented. 

Picking  up  after,  children  progresses 
from  playthings  to  price  tags  to  din- 
ner checks 

An  adolescent  doesn't  always  know 
where  he's  going;  only  that  he  isn't 
there. 

Young  child:  "When  it's  something 
I  shouldn't  do,  1  habit  so  easily." 

Opposing  the  experts,  the  parents  in 
our  family  have  reached  the  opinion 
that  children  are  not  made  secure  by 
being  protected  but  by  occasionally 
suffering  a  few  arrows  of  an  outraged 
fortune. 
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peech  I  on;  liad  nol  been  lislcnin 
will  she  believe  you 

"Believi    mi        Tony  asked,  his  ,|  ,„, 

l  ii act  ion  lothedeclarationol  hi 

Whv  nol  '  It's  ill.-  truth." 

"  I  am  -l.i.l  you  sec  ii  that  was    Ii  you  u-ll 

I  >  .hi-,  im  ni"l'.  i  nough  thai  it  is  a  p 
;iiisiihi  y  and  nai 

"M:    di  ai      irl!"    Pony  said,  having   no 
ea  what  Lydia      i      >  :  mi       i    !,,,( 

II  hei  no  such  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■     Just  you 
i  1 1 1. 

"  Ml    right,"    Lydia    agreed     "  Utcr   all. 
m've  known  her  all  y life." 


fine    Colonial    Reproductions    like 
these    are    Prized    for    Generations 

A  comfortable  chair,  like-  a  good 
friend,  wears  well,  becomes  more 
or  less  a  personal  pal  in  whose  com- 
pany one  may  feel  happily  at  case 
.  .  .  makes  an  ideal  dining  room 
chair,  too! 

For  this  reason  the  Windsor  Chair 
has  remained  the  favorite  in  the 
house  beautiful  since  the  early  Co 
lonial  days.  And,  thanks  to  Nichols 
&  Stone,  it  is  still  available  in  all  its 
classic  authenticity  at  a  price  every 
home-maker  can  afford. 


2057  ID 
Hitchcock 


X55-6DC   Child's 
Boston  Rocker 


72-6DC 
Boston  Rocker 


Yes,  there  is  a  Nichols  &•  Stone  two- 
some that  will  make  Sis  feel  mighty 
important  as  she  rocks  her  doll  to 
sleep.  It's  a  happy  thought  that  is 
finding  favor  in  many  a  home. 
Nichols  &  Stone  chairs,  for  all  their 
beauty,  comfort  and  authenticity,  are 
priced  for  the  modest  purse.  We 
know  you  will  be  delighted  to  learn 
that  we  can  give  so  much  for  so  little. 
Call  at  your  dealer's.  You  can  choose 
from  an  attractive  variety  of  finishes 


Send  for  your  copy 
of  color  illustrated 
manual  showing  the 
proper  placement 
of  chairs  in  the 
home  —  25c.  Write 
Dept.  LHJ-10. 


NICHOLS  &  STONE  CO. 

"{The  Home  of  Jllit^sor  Chairs" 
GARDNER,     MASS. 
Established  1857 
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she  lias  to  hi    checked    ^  !  i 

would  b.   I  mn; 

lei  y  Wo 

and  I  quashed  thai 

IN.ii    funny  '"    ['on 
signaled  I'oi   his  bill    II,    \\ 
these 
fun    II 

she  would  havi    , 
light  ke\     I  In   sail 
phanlh .  recallin 
upon 

"No!"  Lydia     ho. 
"  Nol  appropriate  ai  ..II    \\  hal   I  wai 
say  wa 

thing  about  being  t|uashed,  i 
aunt,  or  am 
couldn't  you 

"  I  shall  convino 
to  Molt  nol  only  suit  -  hei  to  pi 
crammed    with    possibilities    she    lias    not 
dreamed  of,"  Tons  told  hei    "  \ 
ing  with  me  .  ir  «  ill  you  walk  ?  I  am  in  a  vast 
hurry 

"  With  you,"  Lydia  said,  makin 
to  do  so.  "Don't  you  think  Molt  is  awfully 
cute,  Tons 

"Lydia.  you  will  wall  !"  i    -i      ed 
asperated  Tony  and  rose.  \\ 
gulped  her  coffee,  and  de<  lared  ;  ei  si  li  in  a 
tearing  hurry  to 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  a  m  n  sis- 

ter thai  they  should  leave  Moll  al 
Lydia  asked  anxiously  as  thes  sped  b 
Mants 

"Heavens,   no!"   Tony   protested.    "No- 
body convinces  I  I 
attitude,  or  a  plan 

where,  so  lo  speak.  <  )ne  never  und<  - 
why  or  hov\  here 

"Oh,  dear'"  Lydia  looked  worried.  "  But 
you  just  said 

tomorrow  '  If  she  insists  on  ins  comin 
home 

"She  won't."  Tony  said  "  1 '» 
and  stopfn  ll  n  about  mysistei 
her     \n.l  will  '  '  "  '"  hi    • 

mous  help 

•■  i  will?"  >  >  ;ed  at  him  with  wide. 

eager  eyes     i  i 

do  understand  Mott  and  hi  lsn'1 

it  funny  how  quickly  ' '  know 

some  people 

•■  Astonishing  !"   I'oi  ntly. 

"Mott  has  known  you  all 
only  iwenty-foui  hours    Yet  1  am  sure  he  is 
closer  to  mi 

"He'd  be  a  fool  il  In  5  said, 

permitting    himsi  hi    smile,    which 

Lydia..-  ith  disappn 

'"If  you  think  he  liki  - 
not  exactly  uj  Is    it  isn't  thai  at  all.  We  are 
intelleclualh  '  sually  dis- 

lied  and  entirely  nonphysical  plane." 
1  ydia  explained  sternly. 

"Ii  sounds  lik(  •  dally 

in,"  Tony  commented  "1  am  sorry  for  Mott. 
1  thorn'  ':    N""  " 
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LADIES'   HOME  JOURNAl 


Blemishes*:  "Noxzema  nei] 
ed  heal  my  blemishes*  quickh 
Eloise  Sahlen,  Pacific  Palisades, 
Calif.,  says.  "My  skin   feels 
fresh,  soft!" 


Look  lovelier 
»■  10  days  ^ 

DOCTORS  HOME  FACIAL 


VUfJWi 

Yimzyback! 


New  beauty  care  helps  skin  look 
prettier  — helps  keep  it  that  way! 

Tu  liel p  your  skin  look  fresher  and  love- 
lier .  .  .  fast!  .  .  .  here's  big  ami  important 
beauty  news.  A  skin  doctor  has  worked 
out  a  new  home  beauty  routine.  It's 
quick— it's  easy— and  it's  actually  a  new 
cleansing  method  and  a  new  kind  of 
home  beauty  care  all  rolled  into  one! 

Results  are  thrilling 

The  skin  doctor  uses  a  special  cream,  and 
the  new  beauty  eare  owes  its  amazing 
effectiveness  to  the  unique  qualities  of 
Noxzema.  This  famous  cream  combines 
softening,  soothing  and  cleansing  ingre- 
dients offered  by  no  other  leading  beauty 
cream.  And  it's  medicated  to  help  skin 
look  clearer,  fresher!  Noxzema  is  grease- 
too—  actually  washes  off  in  water! 

Letters  from  women  all  over  America 
praise  Noxzema's  quick  help  for  dry. 
rough  skin;  *externally-caused  blemishes; 
and  for  the  dull,  lifeless,  half-clean  look 
of  many  so-called  normal  complexions. 

Start  tonight— let  this  Doctor's  Home 
Facial  help  your  skin! 


1  Cleanse.  Smooth  on  Noxzema;  with 
a  cloth  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  wash 
;i~  if  using  soap!  How  glowing-clean  your  skin 
look>!  How   fresh  it  feels  — not  dry  or  drawn! 

2 Night  cream.  Smooth  on  Noxzema 
as  your  greaseless  night  cream.  Pat  a  bit 
extra  over  externally-caused  blemishes  —  it's 
medicated  to  help  heal  them  fast!  Noxzema's 
film  of  oil-and-moisture  helps  keep  your  skin 
looking  fresh  and  smooth. 

3  Make-up  base:    In    the    morning, 
'cream-wash'  again.  Then  use  Noxzema 
a^  your  powder  base  .  .  .  it  helps  protect  your 

skin  all  day. 

It  works  or  your  money  back!  In  clini- 
cal tests.  Noxzema  helped  4  out  of  •")  with 
problem  skins  have  lovelier-looking  com- 
plexions. Try  it  Tor  10  days.  If  not  delighted, 
return  jar  to  Noxzema.  Baltimore.  Your  money 
hack! 

Special  Offer  . .  .For  a  limited  time  you  can 
get  the  big  N.">e  size  Noxzema  for  only  59c' 
plus  tax.  Get  your  jar  today  — at  any  drug  or 
cosmetic  counter. 


NOXZEMA 


and  from  there  on,  Mott  observed,  she 
seemed  to  have  a  lot  of  material  pleasant  to 
contemplate. 

"  Lydia,  when  we  are  out  of  sight  of  land,  I 
am  going  to  kiss  you." 

"Are  you?  "  Lydia  smiled  at  him.  "But  we 
had  so  much  to  talk  about  we  weren't  going 
to  waste  time  on  that." 

"We  were  wrong,"  Mott  said. 

"Well,"  Lydia  replied  briskly,  "nobody 
can  see  us  from  shore  now."  After  that,  there 
was  no  longer  any  reason  for  Tony  to  pity  his 
nephew. 

At  the  moment,  what  pity  he  had  was  for 
himself.  He  had  approached  the  cottage  in 
the  pleasantest  sort  of  glow,  full  of  plans  for 
arranging  a  wholly  delightful  and  perfect 
little  dinne;  with  Susan,  followed  by  a  deli- 
cious evening  devoted  to  persuading  her  that, 
if  she  only  would,  she  could  shape  him  up  or 
cut  him  down  or  remodel  him  into  a  very 
proper  husband  and  teach  him  how  to  be  the 
most  amiable  of  stepfathers.  On  entering  the 
cottage,  he  found  Eloise  stretched  on  his  sofa 
with  a  magazine. 

"Surprise!"  Eloise'scool  voice  hailed  him. 
"Aren't  you  delighted !  Even  though  you 
don't  show  it." 

"Well,  well !  You  always  were  an  impetu- 
ous child."  Subduing  sharp  irritation,  excite- 
ment and  impatience  all  at  once,  Tony 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  met  her 
eyes.  Eloise  looked  him  over  speculatively. 

"You  told  me  it  would  take  you  two  or 
three  days,  and  it  is  now  twelve,"  Eloise  re- 
marked. "I  thought  that, 
as  long  as  you  had  a  house, 
I'd   come  help   you.    Be- 
sides, at  this  moment   I 
prefer  any  place  to  New 
York.  Ellie  produced  twin 
girls,  and  the  title   only 
goes  to  male  heirs.  I  am  not 
interested  in  what  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  thinks  of 
American  mass  production 
at  the  moment,  nor  in  their 
opinion  of  our  mutual-assistance  pact."  She 
sat  up  abruptly.  "Oh,  you  can  have  your 
apartment  back  any  time.  One  look  at  what 
Ellie  had  done  to  them,  and  they  fled  to  a 
castle  in  the  Highlands." 

"Grousing,  doubtless,"  Tony  remarked. 

"Oh.no.  They  behaved  quite  well."  Then, 
catching  the  expression  on  her  brother's  face, 
she  flung  her  magazine  at  him.  "Sit  down 
and  don't  jitter." 

Tony  denied  he  was  jittering,  and  sat. 

"Come  clean ! "  Eloise  was  saying.  "What 
happened  after  the  Fourth?  Mott  was 
scheduled  to  return  here  on  Wednesday. 
Have  you  seen  him?" 

"Yes,"  Tony  said.  "He  looks  very  well." 

"Go  on!  Have  you  seen  her  too?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  yes." 

"Tony,  don't  be  so  irritating!  Talk.  What 
is  she  like?  Why  does  she  intrigue  Mott  so? 
What  has  she  done  to  him?" 

Reading  from  back  to  front,"  Tony  re- 
plied, "she  has  mesmerized  him,  she  in- 
trigues him  because  she  is  different,  she  is  like 
no  one  I  have  ever  known." 

"Great  heavens!"  Eloise  looked  startled. 
"She  really  does  sound  sinister!  Well,  what- 
ever this  hold  is  that  she  has  on  him,  it  has 
got  to  be  broken.  Is  she  beautiful,  clever, 
man-crazy,  money-crazy,  power-crazy? 
What  is  she?" 

"None  of  those  things,"  Tony  replied, 
thoughtfully.  "Beautiful"  was  too  inexact  a 
word  for  Susan,  too  brittle,  too  superficial. 

"Is  she  after  information  about  his  work, 
or  about  us,  do  you  think?" 

"Absolutely  not!"  Tony  spoke  so  em- 
phatically that  his  sister  gave  him  an  impa- 
tient and  frustrated  stare. 

"She  must  be  after  something,  or  else 
devastatingly  attractive.  Get  on.  Tony !  How 
far  have  you  got?  What  is  Mott's  attitude 
about  it  all?  Will  he  come  home  with  me?" 

"I  doubt  it.  Not  right  now.  Of  course  he 
was  very  angry  when  we  first  met.  I  told  you 
that  any  interference  would  drive  him  — 
He  was  going  to  say  "into  the  woman's 
arms,"  but  stopped  short.  Now  that  the 
woman  was  no  longer  a  nebulous  and  un- 


it is  a  funny  thing  about 
life  —  if  you  refuse  to  ac- 
cept anything  but  the  best 
you  very  often  get  it. 

-W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM 


identifiable  menace  but  the  enchanting 
Susan,  the  phrase  struck  him  as  repellent.  He 
shifted  his  course.  "But  he  is  willing  to  dis- 
cuss things  with  me  now.  It  is,  as  you  must 
realize,  a  very  delicate  matter;  I  am  afraid,  if 
you  suddenly  appear,  he'll  suspect  I  have 
trapped  him.  In  fact,  your  presence  probably 
endangers  all  I  have  accomplished,  so  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  if  you  went  right  home  to- 
night." 

Me  knew  at  once  that  it  was  the  wrong  tack 
to  take  with  Eloise.  "The  only  good  ideas  I 
ever  work  on  are  my  own,  my  boy.  I  don't 
think  you  have  accomplished  a  thing,  except 
possibly  some  idle  flirtation  with  a  burbling- 
blond  or  a  bouncing-brunet  grass  widow.  I 
take  over  from  here  and  I  handle  both  my 
son  and  this  woman  whom  you  have  such 
trouble  describing." 

Eloise  would  do  exactly  as  she  said.  In 
which  case,  in  order  to  keep  the  denouement 
as  merry  as  he  intended  it  to  be,  action  on  his 
part  became  imperative.  So  he  kept  his  face 
very  straight  and  spoke  gravely. 

"Very  well!  Have  it  your  own  way.  But 
you  are  wrong  in  thinking  I  have  not  ac- 
complished anything.  So  take  my  advice  on 
this.  Let  me  tell  Mott  that  you  are  here.  Let 
me  go  talk  to  the  guilty  pair  and  arrange  for  a 
genial  little  get-together  between  the  four  of 
us.  I'll  be  back  shortly  and  prepare  you  for 
what  jollity  is  ahead." 

Eloise  looked  at  him  suspiciously.  "That 
will  take  forever,"  she  told  him.  "Can't  you 
telephone  them  to  come  here?" 

Tony  said  they  lived 
only  a  few  steps  away  and 
frankly  lied  when  he  added 
that  they  had  no  telephone. 
This  was  a  situation  which 
demanded  the  inimitable 
Mr.  Peck  in  person.  Surely 
Eloise  could  see  that  ?  Re- 
luctantly, she  could. 

"Promise  me  that  you 

will     bring     them     back 

here." 

Tony  raised  his  right  hand  and  swore  that 

he  would  bring  the  woman  as  well  as  Mott— 

if  she  would  come. 

"  If  not,  tell  her  about  Mohammed  and  the 
mountain.  I'll  give  you  an  hour.  It  is  now 
four." 

Susan  was  sitting  on  the  terrace  shelling 
peas.  Lydia,  passing  on  her  way  to  join  Mott 
in  the  sailboat,  had  hailed  her  affably  and 
said  that  she  had  explained  everything  and 
Tony  had  promised  to  fix  things  up  with 
everyone. 

"And  he  wants  me  to  help  him,"  she  added. 
"How  did  he  take  the  discovery?"  Susan 
asked. 

"  What  discovery?  Oh,  you  mean  about  its 
being  you  and  Mott  and  all  that?  He  agreed 
with  me  that  nobody  in  their  senses  would 
take  you  for  anything  but  what  you  are,  and 
that  you  would  be  a  perfect  aunt.  Then  I  ex- 
plained Mott  to  him,  and  he  understood 
everything." 

Adding  that  Tony  might  be  around  later, 
and,  if  so,  would  Susan  tell  him  that  she  was 
going  out  that  evening,  Lydia  joined  Mott. 
Susan  went  on  with  the  peas.  She  should  have 
told  Lydia  that  she  would  not  be  seeing  Mr. 
Peck.  After  all,  there  was  that  drastic  cure 
she  had  resolved  upon.  And  why  should  she 
see  him?  He  was  no  longer  a  possible  threat 
to  Lydia's  future  happiness.  Nor  had  she  ever 
been  a  threat  to  Mott's.  In  short,  they  were 
now  out  of  each  other's  orbits.  So  there  was 
no  reason  at  all  why  she  shouldn't  finish  the 
peas  and  run  up  to  see  Julie. 

She  did  finish  the  peas.  But,  as  it  was  not 
yet  four,  it  seemed  too  early  to  go  and  find 
Julie,  who  rarely  had  time  to  sit  down  before 
six.  If  she  retreated  to  her  own  little  terrace 
and  weeded  the  roses,  there  would  be  no  pos- 
sible chance  of  being  discovered  by  Tony. 
She  was  attacking  her  weeds  viciously  when 
she  heard  the  car  stop  and  the  screen  door 
bang.  Susan  went  on  weeding,  and  observed 
that  her  heart  was  beating  unnecessarily  fast 
and  the  trowel  shook  in  her  hand.  She  heard 
Tony's  "Hello— nobody  at  home?"  and  de- 
cided suddenly  that,  at  her  age,  it  was  more 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    145 
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You  choose  his  baby  brush  for  special  softness  .  .  .  be  careful  to  select  his  /><, 


A  new  "water  weaving"  process  now 
brines  even  greater  softness  to  ScotTissue — 
makes  it  even  kinder  to  your  baby's  thinner 
skin.  Yet  its  greater  body  gives  you  the  firmness 
you  need  for  immaculate  cleansing. 

The  new  ScotTissue  is  whiter,  too.  And  these 
great  new  improvements  in  your  favorite  bath- 
room tissue  come  to  you  at  no  increase  in  price. 

Get  several  rolls  today.  It's  your  best  choice, 
not  only  tor  baby,  but  tor  every  member  o\ 
the  family. 


u  change  him  often  and  lovingly  to  keep  from 
tating  his  sensitive  baby  skin.  You  should  be  just 
careful  to  select  his  bathroom  tissue  for  safe. 
der-skin  care.  The  new  ScotTissue  is  even  gentler 
n  before,  yet  it  is  strong  and  absorbent  to  prevent 
ring  or  shredding  when  wet. 


1,000 


I.OOO   SH'1 


The  new  ScotTissue  goes  further,  lasts  longer  be- 
cause you  get  1.000  sheets  to  a  roll.  This  is  lA  more 
than  the  650  sheets  you  get  from  most  other  brands. 
2  rolis  of  the  new  ScotTissue  give  you  more 
than  3  rolls  of  most  other  brands!  It's  another  great 
Scott  value.  ■-..••  R*g.  u.  s.  Pat.  oc 
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fERE'S  a  deliri- 
ously different 
hot  drink  for  you) 
Halloween  Part)  01 
"after-the-game" 
guests  .  .  .  Hot  S[  u  d 
Just  tie  to- 
gether,  in  a  cheese- 
tsp.  whole  allspice,  2  sticks 
12  whole  cloves.  Then  heal 
2  cits,  sweet  cider  with  :  i  cup  brown 
sugar  (firmly  packed!.  Add  spice  bag; 
let  simmer  10  mins.  Remove  bag.  Serve 
piping  Inn  in  mugs  with  a  dash  of  nut- 
meg in  each. 

HOSPITALITY  BEGINS  AT  HOME 
...  so  keep  yours  as  fresh  and  sweet 
and  inviting  for  the  family  every  day  as 
you  do  for  guests  on  special  occasions! 
In  other  words,  be  sure  there  are  no  bad 

lingering  about  at  an)  time  .  .  .  for 
nothing  is  more  unpleasant.  And  this 
needn't  pose  any 
problem  .  .  .  even 
during 
w  e  a  I  h  e  r  w  h  < 
w  i  n  d  o  w  s  a  r  e 
closed.  All  it 
lakes  is  GOOD- 
AIRE  .  .  .  for 
nothing  I've  ever 
used  beats 
G  OO  D-  A  I  R  E 
lor  making  odoi  s 
disappea  r !  It 
does  it  so  quicklj 
and  easily,  too  .  .  . 
just  push  the 
lever  on  the 
GOOD-AIRE  can  and  presto!  .  .  .  offen- 
sive odors  are  gone!  I'm  not  exaggerating 
...  at  a  mere  touch  of  the  finger  house- 
hold odors  vanish  .  .  .  odors  from  cook- 
ing, bathrooms,  pets,  the  nursery  .  .  . 
even  stale  air  and  tobacco-filled  air! 
That's   why    I   say   that   GOOD-AIRE 

i  etiquetU  .  .  .  and  why  you  should 
get  a  can  today.  Costs  only  98c  for 
the  regular  size  .  .  .  SI. 89  for  the  large 
economy  size.  At  your  Drug.  Grocery. 
Hardware  or  Dept.  Store. 

[V  FAVORITE  FORMULA  for  a 
perfect  partv  is  so  easv  ...  I  just 
bring  out  my  PARKER  GAMES  and 
the  fun  begins!  They  always  make  a  hit 
...  in  fact,  they're  so  popular  I  give 
them  as  prizes,  too.  I  also  think  they 
make     won-  __ «^, 

derful  gifts  * 

.  .  .  for  birth- 
d  a  v  s    and 
other     occa- 
sions.  And 
what    a    de- 
lightful  way 
for  the  fam- 
ily  to   spend 
a   rainy  day 
...with 
PARKER 
GAMES  for 
entertainment,    the  "sun   shines" 
throughout  the  house.  That's  right  .  .  . 
everybody    loves    PARKER    GAMES. 
They're  fun  for  all  the  family!  "Monop- 
oly",     "Keyword".      "Clue-'.     "Rook", 
y"!     It's    always    a     pleasure    for 
everybody,   every   age — at   home,   or   at 
paities  ...  to  play  the  famous  PARKER 
GAMES.    So   choose   some   for  yourself 
.  .  .  and  your  friends! 
SPECIAL   OFFER       .   .  a   beautiful   28-page, 
color-illustrated   book   called   "How  fo   Have 
Fun   and  Popular  Parties"!   It's   packed 
with  helpful  hints  and  original  ideas  .  .  .  will 
make  you  the  most  popular  hostess  in  town. 
•'or  only  25c  .  .  .  see  OFFER 
• 
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LOVE  LOVELY  UNDERTHINGS? 
Well,  you  don't  need  to  look  for 
pennies  from  heaven  to  buv  them  .  .  . 
for  Indies  of  SPUN-LO  Ravon  Fabric- 
are  a  luxury 
in  everything 
but  p  r  i  c e  ! 
And  SPUN- 
LO  Undies 
are  as  prat  ti- 
cal  as  they're 
pretty  .  .  .  are 
not  only  won- 
derfully soft, 
smooth  and 
absorbent,  but 
are  full -cut  .  .  .  designed  to  give  you  a 
streamlined  fit  with  complete  freedom 
and  comfort.  And  that's  not  all  .  .  . 
they're  run-resistant  and  have  reinforced 
seams  .  .  .  and  wear  beyond  your  fondest 
dreams.  SPUN-LO  Undies  also  wash 
in  a  wink  and  dry  while  you  sleep  .  .  . 
List  enough.  I'd  say.  even  if  you  have 
only  one  pair.  As  for  ironing  .  .  .  natu- 
rally,  they  need  none  at  all.  Still  the 
tost  will  amaze  von  it's  so  little  .  .  . 
SPUN-LO  Panties,  for  example,  are 
still  about  <>9e  and  the  Gowns  actually 
undei  S2  .  .  .  both  in  your  favorite 
styles  and  all  sized  to  fit.  So  make  your 
selection  soon  .  .  .  but  be  sure  to  look 
for  the  SPUN-LO  label  befort   you  buv1 

ILL  THE  YEARS  I've  been  taking 
the  advice  to  "Say  it  with  Flowers- 
By-Wire"  .  .  .  I've  known  you  could 
absolutely  depend  on  F.T.D.  Florists 
to  get  your  flowers  where  you  want 
them  .  .  .  when  you  want  them  there. 
The  other  day  a  Florist-friend  of  mine- 
showed     me 

how    thcV  ^^vXGRAo> 

can   prove 

this  to  any- 
one. Years 
ago.  F.T.D. 
instituted  a 
Test  Order 
Procedure.  It 
works  like 
this:  LT  n  - 
known  to 
members,  trained  shoppers  visit  F.T.D. 
Shops.  They  place  orders  for  FLOW- 
ERS-BY-WIRE, and  cheek  every  phase 
of  the  Florist's  operation.  When  the 
orders  arrive,  a  floral  expert  checks  to 
make  certain  the  flowers  are  fresh,  the 
message  is  accurate,  and  that  every 
I  ase  of  the  order  is  as  promised.  This 
program  was  started  at  the  request  of 
F.T.D.  Members.  Yet  they  never  know 
when  a  Test  Order  is  in  progress.  All 
they  know  is  that  it's  a  continuing  pro- 
gram, designed  to  help  maintain  high 
quality  of  service  ...  to  help  deserve  the 
confidence  the  public  places  in  shops 
that  display  the  MERCURY  EMBLEM. 

IT'S  BETTER  THAN  EVER  .  .  .  that 
wonderful  New  Formula  "Scotch" 
Cellophane  Tape!  Why?  Because  now  it 
sticks  6  times  tighter  than  ever  before  ...  is 
more  efficient  than  any  other  tape  I've 
ever  used.  The 
credit    goes    to  \J   . 

the  miraculous  J/ 
new  s  t  i  c  k  u  m 
they  use  on  it 
.  .  .  and  it  really 
does  perform 
"miracles"  .  .  . 
f  o  r  "Scotch" 
Cellophane 
Tape  actually 
holds  u  p  to 
8,000  times  its 
weight!  That's  why  it's  so  perfect  for 
oh-so   many   sealing   and    mending  jobs 


.  .  .  and  why  I  suggest  you  keep  several 
rolls  of  cellophane  tape  on  hand.  New 
formula  "Scotch"  Brand  Tape  will 
save  you  money,  too  .  .  .  for  it's  not 
only  very  economical  to  begin  with. 
but  sticks  so  much  tighter  that  a  small 
strip  is  all  you'll  need  for  most  jobs. 
But  you  simply  must  try  New  Formula 
"Scotch"  Cellophane  Tape  yourself  to 
see  how  marvelous  it  is  .  .  .  and  when 
you  do,  I'll  wager  you  this  .  .  .  you'll 
use  it  as  often  as  I  do!  Comes  in  -the 
familiar  red-and-green  plaid  dispenser 
...  at  stores  everywhere. 

ERE'S   NURSERY   NEWS   to   sing 
about  .  .  .  now  there's  a  new  aspirin 
-  for  children  that's  taste- 
less!  I'm  talking  about 
new    CRYSTAR    .    .    . 
which  isn't  a  tablet,  but 
**■ ' CgQ\    a pre-crushed powder  that 
^S;\>  dissolves  quickly  in 
YwAV^  frtiit  juice,  milk,  water 
">J''V^     or   baby's  formula!    So 
handy   .   .   .  and   CRYSTAR  Aspirin   is 
tasteless    a^    water,    children    take    it    like- 
little    "angels"     .     .     .    with    no    puckered 
mouths,    no    spit-outs   and    no  protests!    I'm 
not    the    only    one    who's    enthusiastic, 
either. .  .doctors  recommend  CRYSTAR 
because    its    1 -grain    packets    assure    ac- 
curate dosage.  Furthermore.  CRYSTAR 
is   safer   .   .   .   no  candy  flavor   to   tempt 
children    to   "raid"    the   medicine   c  lust 
and  its  tamper-proof  packets  end  worries 
.1 1 H  mi  i   accidental  overdos- 
age.   So    get    CRYS1  \K 
today  ...  if  your  druggist 
is  out  of  stock  he'll  get  it 
for   you   quickly   from   his 
supplier.  And  send  for  this: 
FREE  trial  sample  of  CRYS- 
TAR I    Taste    it    yourself  .   .   . 
then  you'll  never  go  back  to 
ordinary    children's    aspirin! 
See  OFFER  #2  in  box. 

HAVING  TROUBLE  with  your  nylon 
hose  .  .  .  because  they  don't  wear 
as  well  as  they  should?  Then  stop  wash- 
ing them  the  old-fashioned  way  with 
soaps  and  flakes  .  .  .  start  washing  them 
with  that  amazing  new  "foam-wash", 
NYLAST!  That's  what  I  do  . 
only  NYLAST  strengthens  and 
your  nylons  as  it  washes  them  .  . 
and  flakes  just 
can' t  do  it. 
What's  more, 
NYLAST  is 
made  to  wash 
nvlons  only  f  no- 
thing else!)  and 
contains  vital 
ingredients  bv 
Du  Pont  .  .  . 
which  coat  each 
delicate  nylon  ^4C~d?  - 
thread  with  invisible  protection  against 
snags  and  runs  ...  as  well  as  ado  a 
luxurious  softness  and  smart  dull  ~'Msh. 
This  Isn't  simply  my  opinion,  eitliei  . 
a  survey  among  thousands  of  women 
proves  that  regular  NYLAST  users  get 
an  average  of  16  extra  wearings!  'So 
wash  your  nylons  with  NYLAST  tonight 
and  every  night  .  .  .  see  if  it  doesn't  cut 
your  hosiery  bills  in  half.  I'm  sure  it 
will  .  .  .  my  own  experience  proves  it. 

MAKE  EVERY  DAY  A  HOLIDAY 
for  your  feet  ...  a  day  of  blissful 
walking  ease,  unmarred  by  that  miser- 
able burning,  chafing,  pinching,  tired 
feeling  that  new  or  tight  shoes  give  .  .  . 
freedom  from  stockings  sticking  uncom- 
fortably to  the  feet!  How?  Not  by  any 
ordinary  means,  of  course  .  .  .  but  by 
DR.  SCHOLL'S  newest  innovation  in 
powder  for  the  feet  .  .  .  DR.  SCHOLL'S 


Chlorophyll  Foot  Powder!  That's  right 
.  .  .  this  wonderful  new  powder  of  DR. 
SCHOLL'S  has  Chlorophyll  added  to 
make  it  so  amazingly  effective, 
soothes,    calms 


I. 


0»MUt 


c o m f o r t s .  re- 
freshes, and 
cools  the  feet ! 
.  .  .  really  works 
such  wonders, 
you'll  be 
amazed!  I'm 
sure  of  it  .  .  . 
just  trv  DR. 
SCHOLL'S 
Chlorophyll  Foot 
Powder  and  I 
wager  you'll  say  it's  priceless  and  bless  the 
day  you  heard  of  it.  There's  no  time  like 
the  present  where  your  feet  are  concerned 
...  so  get  this  grand  relief  today.  At  Drug, 
Shoe,  Department  Stores  and  Dr. 
Scholl's  Foot  Comfort  Shops  everywhere! 

I'M   STILL   SINGING   the   praises  of 
that    amazing    new    product.    CL'TI- 
CURA  MEDICATED  LIQUID  ...  for 

it  helps  you  out  in  so  many  ways.  Take 
Athlete's  Foot,  for  instance  .  .  .  this 
greasele\\.  slander  preparation  is  so 
effectively  antiseptic,  it  stops  itching  in- 
stantly and  relieves 
8  out  of  10  cases  in 
just  4  to  14  days! 
C  U  T  I  C:  U  R  A 
M  E  D  I  C  A  T  E  D 
LIQUID  never  in- 
creases irritation, 
either  .  .  .  instead 
its  scientific  wet- 
dry  action  gently 
soothes  discomfort 
as  well  as  speeds  healing  of  raw.  open 
cracks.  It's  just  as  effective  for  relieving 
externally  caused  pimples  and  oilv  skin. 
And  you  can  use  CUTICURA  MEDI- 
CATED LIQUID  during  the  day  .  .  . 
because  it's  invisible,  leaves  no  tell-tale 
medicinal  odor  and  does  not  interfere 
with  your  make-up.  It's  available 
throughout  Canada,  too  .  .  .  but  I'd 
like  to  send  you  this: 

GENEROUS  SAMPLE  of  CUTICURA  MEDI- 
CATED LIQUID  ...  so  you  can  see  how  won- 
derful it  is!  It's  yours  almost  as  a  GIFT  .  .  . 
see  OFFER  *3  in  box. 

THERE'S  SOMETHING  NEW  in 
feminine  fashions  this  fall  ...  a 
corn  plaster  made  especially  to  fit  a 
woman's  smaller  toes.  I  mean  the  new 
BLUE-JAY  Ladies  Size  Corn  Plaster 
with  Phenylium!  It's  narrower  and  smaller 
than  regular  size  corn  plasters  ...  so 
dainty  it  fits  comfortably  even  in  your 
dressiest  shoes.  And  I've  told  you  before 
about  the  new  Wonder  Drug  in  BLUE- 
JAY  Corn  Plasters,  Phenylium  .  .  .  how  it 
helps  push  out  corns  from  underneath! 
Here's  how  it 
works  .  .  .  Phenylium 
travels  quickly  and 
gently  down 
through  your  corn 
right  to  its  base  .  .  . 
where  it  helps  new 
live  tissue  cells  to 
grow.  Soon  these 
new  cells  push  up 
even  a  stubborn  corn 
out!  If  this  sounds  too  technical,  let  me 
just  say  ...  in  actual  tests  Phenylium  went 
to  work  33%  faster  and  wo'rked  35% 
more  surely  than  old-style  remedies!  So 
don't  suffer  the  painful  hurt  of  a  corn  .  .  . 
use  new  BLLTE-JAY  Ladies  Size  Corn  j 
Plasters  with  Phenylium.  At  all  drug 
counters  .  .  .  Callus  Plasters,  too. 


you  just  lift  it 
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II  I      Is    \\<  INDER1  I   I.    when    you 
feel  well,  bul  you  can't  feel  well  il  you 

■nd  sleepless  iiiehls  .   .   .  I<  11    llieii  \  nn'ie 

.    to  gel  up  lense  and  jitterx,  reach 

nap"  al  everybody  in  sigh  I  \m\ 
iliai  happens  to  you,  I  have  an  idea 
iai  ihe  trouble  could  be  .  .  mx,  guess  is 
nllee  nerves"  brought  on  l>\  the 
ilcin  in  eollce  oi  tea!  So  lei  me  urge 
u  to  drink  IVSI  \\  I  |'(  IST1  M  ■: 
.id  .  .  .  because  ii 
mams  no  cqffrin  .   .   . 

one  tiny  bit!  You  see. 
!  a  sc  ientific  fact  thai 
i,in  is  a  drug  (a  nei  \  v 
mulant!)    .    .    .    and 

nle    senile    peopll 

CC  .  qffi  iii   "in   sli  ide". 

his   sillier   sleeplcss- 

ss    and    '  '  j  u  in  |  >  \ 
rves.   I  hat's  w  hx  I've 
itched  in  POSTUM  and   I'm  glad   I 
ve  .  .  .  for  I   feet  bettei  and 
in    evei     helm,'      I     like     POSTl/M'S 
arty,   gi  ain-i  ii  h    (lax  or.    loo       .    .    it's 
delicious    and    satisfying.    Bui    with 

its  advantages,  IXSIAX  I  P(  )STl'M 
<ts  onlx  about  one-third  as  much  as 
lice  .  .  .  cup  for  cup.  Do  ii\  n  .  .  . 
d  make  il   soon! 

M  HOME  AGAIN  .  .  .  after  a  won- 
derful summei  visiting  friends.  And 
ow  how  1  said  "thank  vou"  to  mx 
stesses?  1  .ailed  WES']  ERN  1  ND  >Si 
d  sent  them  each  a  "bread-and- 
tter"  Telegram  .  .  for  I  felt  ii  was 
•  most  thoughtful  gesture  I  could  make 
.  the  best,  most  gracious  wax  to  sax 
w  grateful  1  was!  It's  nice  to  send 
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.  vou  just  make  out  your  list,  'phone 
ESTERN  UNION  and  have  the 
;ssages   charged    on    your    phone    bill 

.  the  easiest  wax.  you  can  send  any 
:legram.  Telegrams  are  also  grand  for 
rthdays,    anniversaries   and    weddings 

.  because  they're  delivered  in  attrac- 
e    greeting    envelopes.  Youi    message 
mes  on   a   beautiful,   color-illustrated 
:ink  —  a    marvelous    keepsake     So    rc- 
?mber  .   .   .   and   be  sure   to  send  for: 
V     FREE     BOOKLET,    "WESTERN     UNION 
"e/egrommor"   .    .    .   with    a   monthly   reminder 
:alendar,    spaces    for    names    and     : 
>lus   suggested   sentiments    for    all    : 
ust  check  OFFER  «4  in  box. 
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•eezer.    You'll    begin    to   live   bettei    bc- 
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ts  of  shopping   trips.   You'll   buy 
•cause    vou    can     take    advantagi 
arket   "specials"    .    .    .   and  enjoy  dis- 
iunts    through    quantity    buying.    And 
•cause  the  WESTINGHOUSE  freezer 
upright,  there's  no  stooping  or  lifting 
.    .    no    rummaging    through    pil< 
ickages  for  the  one  vou  want.  \N  ESI - 
fGHOUSE  has  a  special  quick-freeze 
elf  ...  a  slide-out  tray  for  fruit  juice 
ins  .  .   .  and  a  bit>  freezer  drawer  for 
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"An   innocent    from   in- 
iquity, a  fortune  from  be- 
ing thrown  away  on  gewgaws,  a  dilettante 
from  selfishness!" 

"Worthy  causes!"  Susan  admitted.  "But 
I  understand  the  crusade  failed     no  iniquity. 

"On  the  contrary,  it  was  hugely  sua 
The  innocent,  in  a  very  short  while.  : 
to  be  a  lot  less  innocent,  thus  being  tinned 
against  iniquity:  and  the  fortuni 
be  squandered  on  science." 

"And  the  dilettante?"  She  met   his 

leaned  away  from  her.  bracing  him- 
self on  flattened  palms.  I  le  gave  a 

isan  held  his  glance  for  a  second, 
prepared  for  a  continuation  of  their  banter, 
but  his  eyes  were  not  amused.  Hastilj 
at  her  dirt-covered  hands,  awai 
weak  feeling  in  her  wrists,  flutters  in  her 
middle,  roaring  in  her  ears,  and  trouble  with 
her  sxvallowing.  She  thought  longingly  of  her 
roses,  but  it  was  far  too  late. 

"Susan,"  Tony  said,  "I  desperately  need 
your  advice  again.  This  time  it  is  for  me,  not 
for  a  nephew.  I  have  fallen  deeply  in  love 
with  a  woman  a  contemporary,  I  might 
add  and  1  want  very  much  to  marry  her." 
His  voice  was  very  gentle. 

"  Marriage  is  full  of  responsibilities  and  in- 
terruptions and  adjustments  and  frustra- 
tions," Susan  said  softly,  not  looking  at  him. 
"Perhaps  the  best  advice  I  could  give  you 
would  be  to  fall  out  of  love." 

"No!"  Tony  answered  firmly  and  con- 
vincingly. "I  can't  do  that!  Try  again." 

Susan  gave  him  a  swift  glance  to  see  if  his 
eyes  matched  the  feeling  in  his  voice.  When 
she  saw  that  they  did.  she  had  trouble  keep- 
ing her  own  voice  steady. 

"Are  you  certain?  Surely  you  must  have 
had  as  much  practice  falling  out  of  love  as 
falling  in?" 

Tony  leaned  forxvard  and  picked  up  her 
grubby  right  hand.  "Curiously  enough..  I 
haven't.  There  have  been  a  good  many 
women  here  and  there  in  my  life,  and  many 
se  would  have  made  willing  and  de- 
lightful wives.  I  am  sure.  But  not  for  me." 
He  raised  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  grime  and 
.ill    "Are  you 
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Ice-blue  sotm  gown,  on  Italian  Original  by  Eleanora  Garneft,  hondmaae 
in  Via  de  Villa  Sacchetti,  Rome.  Her  deodorant,  new  Fresh 


gentle  new  deodorant  has 
moisture -shield  to 


keep  underarms 


Now— Fresh   Cream   Deodorant 
forms  an  invisible  shield  to 
protect  you  and  your  clothes 

Wonderful  news!  Gentle  new  Fresh 
with  "moisture-shield,"  used  daily, 
ends  the  problem  of  perspiration 
moisture  which  stains  fabrics  and 
causes  unpleasant  odor. You're  really 
protected  with  Fresh! 

University  scientists  have  proved 
that  gentle   new   Fresh  has   up   to 


Fresh  (s  also  i 


jfactured  and  distributed  In  Canada 


180%  greater  astringent  action  than 
other  leading  cream  deodorants  .  . . 
and  it's  the  astringent  action  that 
keeps  your  underarms  dry.  Try 
this  creamy-soft  new  Fresh  today. 


FRESH 

keeps  yoic 
Lovely  to  Love 

-Craft  Corporation. 


Fresh  is  a  reg.  trad 


had  laid  eyes  on  her,  she  would  know  in- 
stantly the  best  way  to  come  to  grips  with 
her  formidable  adversary.  The  possibility  of 
a  battle  royal  had  a  refreshing  effect  on 
Eloise.  As  soon  as  Tony  left  her,  she  re- 
viewed some  of  her  better  strategic  and  tac- 
tical approaches.  At  five  she  had  changed  her 
dress,  redone  her  face  and  hair,  and  looked 
as  appealing  as  a  dish  of  strawberry  ice 
cream.  Had  anyone  suggested  that  she  was 
nearer  kin  to  a  beaker  of  hemlock  juice, 
he  would  have  been  accused  of  character 
assassination.  At  five-fifteen,  with  all  man- 
ner of  assault  approaches  in  mind,  Eloise 
was  impatient  with  delay,  intolerant  of  it, 
and  determined  to  have  done  with  it.  Eloise 
never  let  any  time  elapse  between  an  inten- 
tion to  act  and  action.  The  place  was  small, 
the  Jaguar  conspicuous,  and  Eloise  simply 
set  out  to  find  it.  She  turned  left,  as-Tony 
had  done,  and  walked,  on  pure  hunch  avoid- 
ing turns  that  seemed  to  lead  away  from  the 
sea.  And  shortly,  there  was  a  drive  and  there 
was  the  car.  Eloise  was  not  surprised.  She 
checked  on  the  strawberry-ice-cream  aspect 
and  sailed  in.  Since  there  was  no  answer  to 
the  doorbell  and  no  indication  of  the  owner's 
name,  she  stepped  farther  into  the  hall  and 
summoned  her  brother.  But  Tony,  at  that 
moment,  was  oblivious  of  everything  except 
the  astonishingly  delightful  and  unique  ex- 
perience of  being  in  love  with  the  woman  in 
his  arms. 

Eloise  went  out  onto  the  terrace  and  be- 
held her  brother  enmeshed  with  something 
in  a  pink  shirt,  blue  dungarees  and  dilapi- 
dated sneakers.  Much  of  Susan  was  not 
visible,  but  very  little  was  enough  for  Eloise. 
She  had  never  felt  more  capable  in  her  life. 

"Sorry  to  interrupt  this  charming  little 
scene." 

Iony  did  not  start  guiltily.  Gracefully  he 
relinquished  Susan,  giving  her  hand  a  quick 
squeeze,  and  Susan  Lakeman,  to  her  in- 
finite surprise  and  satisfaction,  discovered 
that  Julie  had  been  right  after  all.  She  was 
just  as  good  as  she  ever  had  been.  She  met 
the  interloper's  cold,  hostile  stare  with  out- 
ward calm,  and  slowly  tucked  in  her  shirt 
and  smoothed  her  hair. 

"  I'd  a  date  with  you  at  five,"  Eloise  said, 
addressing  her  brother  and  joyfully  ready  to 
rise  to  a  crescendo  of  wrath.  "I  assume  you 
kept  your  promise— or  part  of  it,  anyway." 

"Certainly,  my  dear  girl!"  Tony  said.  "I 
always  keep  my  promises,  all  parts.  Sorry  to 
have  kept  you  waiting  but,  as  you  see,  Mott 
isn't   here  at    the   moment.    We  were  just 


settling  a  few  little  points  while  awaiting  his 
return.  We  then  planned  to  join  you."  Tony 
made  this  rather  long  explanation  in  order  to 
give  Susan  time  to  grasp  the  situation.  He 
now  turned  to  her,  confident  that  she  had 
done  so.  "Susan,  this  is  my  sister,  Eloise 
Barrmgton,  of  whom  you  may  have  heard." 

"Oh  yes,  indeed,"  Susan  smiled.  "You  are 
Mott's  mother,  aren't  you?  Do  sit  down! 
I'll  get  us  tea  directly." 

"  Don't  bother ! "  Eloise  retorted.  "  I  hoped 
that  my  brother  would  have  handled  the 
situation  so  that  the  embarrassment  of  a 
meeting  between  us  would  be  avoided,  but 
apparently  he  has  proved  quite  incompe- 
tent." 

I  am  afraid  our  meeting  was  inevitable, 
once  your  brother  arrived,"  Susan  said.  "I 
assure  you,  he  has  handled  the  situation  with 
dispatch  and  efficiency." 

"Doubtless!"  Eloise  said  with  withering 
scorn.  "But  it  isn't  the  kind  of  efficiency  that 
interests  me.  I  presume  my  brother  has  told  » 
you  that  we  strongly  disapprove  of  your  in- 
fluence on  my  son?  " 

"Yes.  I  am  sorry."  Susan  spoke  regret- 
fully, giving  Eloise  the  impression  that  the ' 
woman  was  sympathizing  with  her.  This  an- 
noyed Eloise.  She  preferred  adversaries  who 
flouted,  taunted  or  challenged  her.  "I  am 
fond  of  Mott,"  Susan  continued.  "He  is 
rather  a  dear.  A  bore  very  often;  but  then, 
they  all  are  at  that  age,  aren't  they?  They 
have  to  talk  themselves  out  on  so  many 
subjects.  Do,  please,  sit  down!"  Susan  re- 
peated. "I'll  go  and  tidy  up.  Mott  will  be 
back  shortly." 

"Then  now  seems  to  me  the  time  to  get  to 
the  point."  Eloise  said.  "I  hope  that  myl 
brother  has  made  his  reason  for  being  herej 
clear  to  you.  My  husband  and  I  feel  that* 
your  influence  upon  Mott  is  undesirable."! 
How  this  woman  had  established  any  influ-J 
ence  over   her   son  appeared  a  staggering' 
mystery  to  Eloise.  But  then  no  woman  can  : 
be  judged  accurately  if  she  insists  upon  mas- 
querading as  a  farm  boy.  Eloise  believed 
that  clothes  and  make-up  made  the  woman' 
Properly   dressed,   this  woman   could  lookj-. 
attractive  in  a  way  Eloise  had  not  much  usai 
for.   "We  hope,"  she  continued,   "to  per-f  i 
suade  you  to  break  with  him  and  not  see  hirrj  I 
again." 

"Oh,  dear!"  Susan  sighed.  "I  don't  seal 
how  I  can  promise  you  that  now."  She  ap! 
pealed  to  Tony.  "Do  you?" 

Susan  had  known  at  once  that  there  wa|« 
never  going  to  be  any  love  lost  between  hej  3 
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Here's  Why  .  .  . 

Anacin  is  like  a  doctor's  prescription. 
That  is,  Anacin  contains  not  just  one 
but  a  combination  of  medically 
proved  active  ingredients.  No  other 
product  gives  faster,  longer-lasting 
relief  from  pain  of  headache,  neu- 
ralgia, neuritis  than  Anacin  tablets. 
Buy  Anacin"  today! 
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Immediate 
Relief! 


A  few  drops  of  OITCRO®  bring  blessed  relief  from 
tormenting  pain  of  Ingrown  nail.  OITC.KO  tough- 
ens the  skin  underneath  the  nail,  allows  the  nail  to 
be  cut  and  thus  prevents  further  pain  and  discom- 
fort.   OUTGKO    Is    available    at    all    drug    counters. 
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went  nn  with  a  wide 

"(mod  gracious!"  Eloise  exclaimed.  Then 
she   pulled    I  l    and    turned    In 

Susan.  "Of  course  1  am  stunned  I 
lighted.  You  must  forgive  me  n  I  behaved 
queerly.  .  .  .  Tony,  you  air  an  absolute  cad 
not  to  have  told  me  aboul  this  before."  She 
turned  hack  to  Susan.  "I  am  so  sorry  You 
must  have  thought  me  a  perfect  lunatic,  Inn 
do  you  realize  that  he  has  not  even  told  me 
your  name?" 

"You  are  rather  brutal."  Susan  told  him. 
managing  to  imply  that  brutality  was  an  en- 
trancing characli  smiled  at  Eloise 
"I  am  Susan  Lakcman.  And  now,  it  you'll 
forgive  me,  I'll  go  change.  Tony,  brinj 
gently  out  of  shock."  And  she  slipped  away 

"Lakeman!     Oh'"     Eloise     murmured. 
"You'll  have  the  reporter  girl  lor  . 
stepdaughter!  Will  she  like  the  demotion?" 

"On  the  contrary,  it  isa/>7w«0/iWJ."Tony 
replied.  "She'll  love  it.  She'll  be  your  niece  " 

"That  won't  worry  me  at  all.  I  don't  like 
the  type." 

"You  will  get  used  to  u.' 

"I  won't  make  the  chance.  Now  then,  set- 
ting romance  aside  lor  the  moment 

"She  is  marvelous,"  Tony  said  dreamily. 
"She  is  so 

"Don't  drivel!"  Eloise  cut  him  - 

"1  here  is  Molt  now."  Tony  indicated  the 
sailboat  that  was.  at  that  moment,  coming 
up  to  its  buoy.  "  He  has  been 
Lydia." 

"Hut  what  has  Mo:  t  been  doing  with  her?" 

I'hey 
met  yesterday.  I  believe,  and  have  not  yet 

left  oil 

•■  I  think  1  a:-  y  mind."  Eloise 

said.  "Why  is  hi  rl?  I  It- 

won 't  go  n, 

"Look.  \\  and  I 

|iaVt.  n,  ii  ten  minutes.  That  is 

unpardonable.  Mot:  and  Lydia  are  approach- 
ing the  terrace,  s,  im?" 

Tony  went   im 
found  Susan  in  a  pale-blue-and-white  dress. 
She  smiled  at  him  a  shy,  happy  and  tender 
smile  w  3Ucn  a  sur8e 

of  love  lor  her  I  is  near  pain.  She 

lifted  her  arms  and  laid  her  hands  lightly  on 
Ins  shoulders. 

"I'minlo\  owarn 

vouthat  1  have  a  very  demonstrative  nature. 
'if  yOU  added,  slipping  her  arms 

about  his  neck.  "  "  But  Tony 

already 
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Day-Long  Smoothness 
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Soft,  Supple^ 

Helene  Curtis  spray  net  keeps  hair  softly  in   place 

for  hours. ..spray-on  lanolin  lotion 

protects  hair. ..prevents  dryness. ..adds  silkiness 


tin 


Your  I  lair  (an  have  the  smooth,  just-brushed  look 
daylong  or  date-long.  Simph   ■■  si>ku 

NET  button  and  P'sst !  In  thai  instant  a  magic  Ian- 
olized  mist  holds  hair  in  place  for  hour-.    \ml  be- 
cause it  is  Helene  Curtis  formula  with  exclusive 
spray-on  lanolin  In/ion.  Sl'KW    NET  holds  hair  the 
soft,  supple  w;n     prevents  dryness,  actual!)  adds 
silkiness  lo  your  hair.  No  mallei    how   simple  or 
casual    your   hair-do       oi    how    soft    your 
si'R.o    net   will   give  it  salon-smoollu 
look  lovelier,  smoother,  hour  after  hour    with  one 
P'ssi  of  sn>\\   NET.  But  for  pcrlct  control  with 
completely   natural    look,   be  sure   it   is   genuine 
snm    NET  l,\    Helene  Curtis  in  the  pastel 
■  il  dispeuser 

Large  Regular  Size  SI. 25 


New  Gicnt  Economy  Size 


CROWN 

.    >        keeps  its 
,         smooth, 
^    ■»  V       even  look 
—  no  slringyness 
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FRONT 

-^         y       soft  waves 
^^      stay  smooth 
—  no  (ozz/ness 
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stay  wet 
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with  spray-on  LANOLIN  LOTION 
to  prevent  dryness,  add  silkiness 


LADIES'    HOME   JOURNAL 
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i  Good  Housekeeping 
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Copyright  1952,  Hunt  Foods,  Inc.,  Fulterton,  Calif. 
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Carolyn  and  Chuck  Bauer. 
<>/  Chicago,  would  lose  $500      &^Yf 
a  year  if  she  held  a  job. 


£55.00 

ll.lo 


If  Carolyn  returned  lo  her 

former  job  as  reNliiorii.il  liosie*» 

Her  weeklj  salan  Mould  be. 
I  ess  deductions 

Take-home  -n.'io 

Her  weekly  expCDNeij  wonlil  overage 

Babi   .'art — iiiiniiiiuiii  >  lO.IMi 

New  working  wardrobe  ,>.(xi 

^I.H-kitlK-.  I.IMI 

l)r>  cleaning  too 

tartar.-  J.mi 
20'  i    increase  in  f.».ni  costs  (with  meal-  for 

child's  nurse  .m. I  no  lime  fur  supermarket  sale*  6.00 
l.aundr>     sheets,  towels,  some  personal, 

sent  out  to  ease  week-end  housework  I.J". 

Total  cost  of  holding  job  S5f.ii 

Carolyn  »  until  !><•  in  ih<-  red  «IO.:t.%  n  week. 
■  owe  ** ."»." I II.  20  a  yenr. 


Bv   .1  \\    U  Kl  l. 

L\  \\C,   in   I 
IiikI.  Chuck    I!., ti<  1    ami  CaYol\  n    Rnliiii>nn  de- 
cided  to  l"-i    married   "whenever    we  could   find  an 
apartment."    I'Ik-\   expei  I « -« 1  ihi-  twiuldn'l  |„-  |, 
June  nr  July,  ami  were  plcasanth   surprised  i.,  |iM,| 
themselves  before  ill.-  altar  onl\  two  months  later 
mi  March  2.   lf)oI.   ['heir  apartment  was  modern,  ef- 
ficient     and   |ii-i    right    fur  l\vn  people  ami   tun  in- 
comes. \\  In.  Ii  i-  where  the  Bauers  miscalculated.  I'm 

hk'I'  had  ih.\  movpil 
in.  unpackeil  ami  goi  started 
"ii  painlin.ii  the  walls  and 
hanging  draperies  than 
( iaroh  ii  discovered  she  was 
pregnant. 

It    was    an    upsetting 

|)iece    ol    news.'"    shi 

now.     \\  e  had  spent  even 

■'■in    getting    married    and 

going  for  a  week-end  honev- 

moon.  \\  ,■  didn't  even  have 

hos[iitalization  insurance." 

Chuck,  after  three  vears 

hi  lli''  \av\  and  three  vears 

"I    postwar    training,    was 

jusl   hitting  hi-  stride  a-  a 

furniture-manufacturer's 

r<  presentativ  e—  the    job 

he'd  always  wanted.  Carolyn,  who  had  worked  her 

wa\  from  restaurant  waitress  to  hostess,  had  planned 

In  take  night-school  courses  in  hopes  ..i  hecoming  a 


***?—*  v .  •  '. 


—- ^liiS 


small  center  »>/  a  big  revolution  in  Hi  inn. 


m  luwai/iLs 


Being  parents  is  amazing.  II  e  used  to  fust  go  to  the  park  on  a  picnic.   \ou  we  pack  bottles,  toys,  enough  equipment  for  an  expedition. 
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VimouT  JLi  \ndciy.  . 


full-fledged  restaurant  manager.  She  never  con- 
sidered herself  a  permanent  career  girl.  She 
wanted  a  full-time  home  and  children  "some- 
day"— after  her  salary  had  put  their  savings 
account  hack  on  its  feet. 

To  ('(implicate  matters  further,  her  first 
months  of  pregnancy  were  not  easy  ones.  The 
trolley  ride  to  work  was  "awful":  the  continual 
pressure  of  the  job  and  the  food  smells  '  even 
worse."  By  the  time  she  got  home  every  after- 
noon at  three,  she  had  just  enough  energy  left 
lo  fall  into  bed  —  where  Chuck  usually  found 
her  w  hen  he  came  home  at  six.  On  her  doctors 
advice,  she  left  the  job  during  her  third  month 
of  pregnancy — and  she  and  Chuck  sat  down  to 
make  neic  plans.  Their  conclusion:  "If  you  have 
to  adjust,  you  do.  There's  just  no  point  in  wast- 
ing time  over  something  you  can't  change.  We 
figured  we  were  lucky  to  be  having  a  baby — 
which  we  certainly  were! — and  that  as  soon  as 
the  baby  was  well  organized,  say  about  six 
months  old,  Carolyn  could  still  work  and  help 
rebuild  our  savings."  Which  is  where  the 
Hauers  miscalculated  again  long  before  they 
actually  sat  down  with  facts,  figures — and  other 
realities  which  a  working  mother  must   face. 


Chirping  "Me.  me,"  she's  into  everything. 

Right  now  Carolyn  basked  in  the 
sudden  freedom  of  a  jobless  exist- 
ence — lazy  mornings  sunning  or 
reading  a  book  in  the  park,  taking  a 
nap  after  lunch,  having  the  apart- 
ment clean  and  dinner  ready  when 
Chuck  came  home  at  night.  In 
cooler  weather  she  took  long 
walks — healthy  for  the  expectant 
mother,  hut  more  important,  a  good 
release  for  the  girl  who  worried 
about  how  she  was  going  to  like 
"being  cooped  up  with  a  baby." 

And,  since  Carolyn  and  Chuck 
bothfelt  strongly  that  a  child  should 
not  share  his  parents'  bedroom,  the 
apartment  hunt  began  all  over  again. 

"It  was  dismal,"  Carolyn  said. 
"I'd  grab  the  morning  Tribune,  read 
the  ads,  make  calls,  dash  all  over  the  North 
Side  to  look  at  apartments — and  find,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  that  they  weren't  for  us. 
Most  two-hedroom  apartments  were  $135  or 
more.  And  when  I  did  find  a  decent  price,  the 
landlord  said  either  no  children — or  you  can 
have  the  apartment  if     continued  on  page  152 
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She  luis  happy  iii 
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don  l  mint  to 

i  in  ri  in  n  stranger. 
I  J  In-  thinking  <>J  In 
it  1 1/1  a  son 
in  In  fixed  by  a  kiss, 
tugging  ul  n  shirt 
to  ash  for  a  cooky, 
out  walking  and  n  ai  ing 
ul  u  bird  nil/i  shouts 
going  In  sleep 
humming  In  herself.  .  . 
I  iinnt  to  be  there 
jur  all  i>l  it." 


owing  tn  1  i 


I'll,  nr  smiles  of  glory. 


Clmd,  and  pals  bab\  -sit  v>  n  u  es  get  mil  occasionally.  Carolyn  used  to  ride  <i  motorcycle;  since  marriage,  she's  '"sedate,"  uses  streetcars. 


CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    150        y<lll    l>UV    these   old 

broken-down  pieces  of  furniture  lor  $2000. 
Some  landlords  didn't  even  have  the  courage 
to  say  'no  children'  themselves.  They  made 
one  of  their  tenants  answer  the  phone. 

"I  almost  gave  up  once.  I  was  talking  to  a 
grandmother  who  had  just  advertised  her  re- 
modeled  upstairs  apartment.  It  was  perfect  for 
children  —  big  airy  rooms,  a  wide  porch  with 
high  railings  and  a  nice  fenced-in  hack  yard — 
lor  $85  a  month.  She  was  telling  me  all  about 
her  grandchildren  and  \  was  feeling  I'd  really 
been  lucky  that  dav.  So  I  took  a  deep  breath 
and  mentioned  casually  that  I  was  pregnant, 
and  it  was  so  nice  to  meet  someone  who  liked 
children.  Sure.  She  only  wanted  'children' 
over  fifteen.  I  went  home  feeling  guilty  he- 
cause  I  was  having  a  baby." 

Five  months — and  innumerable  apart- 
ments— after  their  hunt  began.  Chuck  and 
Carolyn  settled  for  considerably  less  than 
they  had  expected — and  considered  them- 
selves lucky.  In  complete  desperation — with 
Carolyn  close  to  tears  of  gratitude  when  the 
landlord  said.  "Yes.  we  will  take  one  child"  — 


'  \ i glits  out  are  scarce:  dinner 

runs  to  $6,  movie  $2,  baby-sitter  $5. 

Good  thing  ice  like  t>in  rummy!" 


they  signed  a  two-year  lease  for  a  first-floor- 
rear  apartment  where  the  living  room  had  no 
outside  windows  and  was  so  dark  during  the 
day  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  without 
electricity;  where  the  other  rooms,  opening 
on  a  small  dark  alley  close  to  the  next  house, 
got  so  little  light  with  the  shades  up  that 
Carolyn  decided  she  preferred  privacy  and 
kept  them  down.  Only  the  tiny  sun  porch  re- 
ceived much  light  at  all,  and  Carolyn  covered 
its  windows  with  dark  blue  net  curtains  be- 
cause she  and  Chuck  used  it  as  a  bedroom. 

After  they  had  moved  in,  Carolyn  discov- 
ered something  else.  The  combination  of  coal 
heat  and  city  dirt  kept  the  apartment  so  con- 
tinually sooty  that  she  never  could  get  all 
four  rooms  sparkling  clean  at  the  same  time 
and  complained  to  Chuck  that  "you  can 
write  your  name  on  a  table  twenty  minutes 
after  I've  dusted  it."  In  some  cracks  in  the 
floor  and  baseboards  the  dirt  just  sat  in  res- 
olute little  heaps — "You'd  really  have  to 
rebuild  the  place  to  get  it  what  you'd  nor- 
mally call  clean,"  Chuck  said,  and  added, 
"Don't  look  at  me!"    continued  on  page  i 68 
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MRS.  TIIEO  CROXER  OF  NEW  YORK  DOES    \    I  <M    OK   HOUSEWORK   BUT   MANAGES    in   Bl     PRETTY   AS  A   PK 

xxl  wash  1400  pounds  of  laundry  a  year... 
but  I'm  proud  of  my  pretty  hands  ! 


// 


i 


If  you  ever  meet  Theo  Croner,  be  sure  to 
shake  hands.  You'll  notice  that  hers  arc  as  soft 
and  prett)  as  a  pair  of  hands  ran  be. 

Yet  Mrs.  Croner  (just  like  yourscll  )  washes 

almost  a  ton  of  laundn  em;  year.  And 
plent)  of  il  the  hard  way      b\   hand! 

She's  grateful  for  detergents,  ol  ionise. 
Those  miracle  suds  really  chase  grease  and 
dirt.  But  detergents  are  a  problem,  too.  That 
same  grease-cutting  action  could  send  the 
natural  oils  and  youthful  softness  ol  her  hands 
down  the  drain,  too. 


Throw   out   detergents:    \"ol    Theo!    She's 

wa\  to  keep  her  hands  lovely  despite 

irsh   cleansers.    It's  a   simple  trick,   and 

we  11  teach  it  to  vou.  After  e\  en  chore,  smooth 

pme.  white  |ergens  Lotion  on.  n<_;ht  away. 

,i  on   won  I  stick)    film.    I 

liquid.  |crgei  is  1  sn't  just  "coat    the 

hands.  It  penetrates  -   helps  iftening 

moisture.  (It  has  two  ingredients  doctors  use 
for    softening.)    More    women    use    |ergens 


Lotion  than  .in;  othi  re  in  the  world. 

Theo    Croner    will    tell    you    that    ] 

i  is  the  reason  her  hand  ttrac- 

ti\  e.  1  li  r  husband  may  not  k: 
but  he  appreciates  it! 

So  keep  detergents  in  your  house     there's 
nothing  like  them  I.  |ust  keep  |erg<  n.s  Lotion 
in   kitchen  and   bath,  and   use   it   alter  i 
chore.  It's  such  an  .  :    and  so  impor- 

tant to  a  woman. 


JERGENS 

LOTION 


Use  JERGENS  LOTION -avoid  detergent  hands 


Only   10c   to  SI  00  plus  tox 
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Bi«<iniiii((  taslr-tnmH •  it ii  shart  ruts  run  In-  a 

rrratirr  raakina  ailrrnturr.   Thr  Journal  hrlps  mr 
la  spark  un  mu  inrals  with  a  fro-  nrw  trirlis. 


I'm  the  girl  every  cooking 
quicky  was  invented  for  — 
the  lazy  cook  who  would 
rather  add  inspired  touches 
to  ready-mixes  and  frozen 
foods  than  spend  hours 
making  an  original  crea- 
tion. Fortunately  Chuck 
seems  to  go  for  the  results. 
He  says  a  little  imagina- 
tion can  add  variety  and 
interest— even  to  a" can  of 
beans. 


A  quick  and  easy  dinner  jur  two — 

Chicken  a  la  King  en  Casserole. 


GRABITSON.'r 

GIT  THESE  BODY- 
BUILDIN'MINNV- 
RULS,VITY-MINV 
QUICK  FOOD-ENERGY 
INTO  VO'-HURRy." 


Get  a  QUICK s\txx\ 

sMlllli////^ 

with  I  HOri 

-7'/'Ii|'1>vn" 


t'hirhrn  a  la  tiinu 

rn  1'assrralr 

iirrrn  Salail 

llrawn-and-Srrrr 

Salt  Slirl.s 

i.rntan-'trllinl  i'luins 


Chicken  a  la  King  en  Casserole:  Drain  a 
1 -pound  can  whole  green  beans  and  arrange 
in  bottom  of  a  shallow  8"  baking  dish.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Prepare  an  11-ounce 
package  frozen  chicken  a  la  king  according  to 
directions  on  the  label,  adding  •  2  teaspoon 
Worcestershire  sauce  and  some  salt  and 
pepper.  Pdtir  over  beans  and  fluff  well-sea- 
soned mashed  potatoes  around  the  edge. 
(Frozen  mashed  potatoes  are  a  natural  for 
this  dish.)  Dot  with  cubes  of  Cheddar  cheese 
and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F., 
20  minutes  until  bubbly  and  brown. 

Lemon-Jellied  Plums :  Add  1  cup  hot  water  to 
1  package  lemon-flavored  gelatin.  Stir  until 
dissolved,  then  add  1  cup  sirup  from  a  1- 
pound  can  of  purple  plums,  3  tablespoons 
lemon  juice  and  1  teaspoon  grated  lemon 
rind.  Chill  until  sirupy.  (The  ice-cube  tray  in 
the  freezing  compartment  makes  quick 
work  of  this.)  Pit  the  plums  and  fold 
into  gelatin  mixture.  Chill  in  re- 
frigerator until  set. 


Hat   llmii-iiml-t  lirrsr 

Italls 

1  ill  it  ar  t'mffrf 


By  popular  demand,  our 

most -often -served  company 

snack  is  this  toothsome 

hot   ham-and-cheese  roll, 

which  is  not  only  easy  for 

me  to  make  but  fun  for  guests 

to  eat  as  well. 


Hot  Ham-and-Cheese  Rolls:  Cut  a 
1  ^-pound  slice  boiled  ham  and  •  2-pound 
piece  sharp  Cheddar  cheese  into  lA  "  cubes. 
Combine  with  yA  cup  sliced  green  onions  or 
scallions,  2  hard-cooked  eggs,  sliced,  and  J  i 
cup  thinly  sliced  pimiento-stuffed  olives.  Toss 
together  with  3  tablespoons  mayonnaise 
blended  with  )  •>  cup  chili  sauce.  Mix  well  and 
spread  mixture  in  12  split  frankfurter  rolls. 


It.,    4     I  It4,l    1     \     II   t,    ,  ,t 


bee  how  much  better  they  are.. 


I 


in  •    |,, i     .,      ■■::  ■    I  1    ,  , 
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clloici      'I  | 

•  •  l,H'<>»h  I '-ii>  hen  tuoh  'uarantft 

1  ill't-'i   scl  m;il  luiiful  lasting  L-ifl  she'll 

(J:i>   Sec  I  linl  Kitchen  I 

old     and 

much  better  lhe\ 


/   can    always    depend  on   niv  hot    hani-and-eheese    mils    to 
make  n  hip  hit  with  f'n 


ip  each  in  aluminum  foil,  twisting  the 
s securely.  Bake  lOminutesina  hoi  oven, 
F.,  until  rolls  are  hot.  These  ran  be 
le  ahead,  kept  in  the  refrigerator,  then 
Led  at  serving  time.  Good  with  either 
x  or  coffee. 


s  oven   meal   rates 
ses   from    Chuck 
ry  time, 
lg canned  pie 
les  eliminates 
ling  and 
ng,    and    a 
:  orange 

adds  zest  to 

layered   bread 
nbs. 

ed  Squash   and 
fe  Chops:  Cut  each 
n    squash    in    half 
thwise.  Remove  seeds. 
on  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
e  cut  side  down  in  a  baking 
Bake  in  a  moderately  hot   oven. 
F.,  for  20  minutes.  While  the  squash  is  in 
wen  season  1  loin  pork  chop  per  person 
brown  well  in  a  skillet.  Put  1  teaspoon 
le  sirup  in  each  squash  half  and  place 
owned  pork  chop  on  top.  Drizzle  a  little 
;  maple  sirup  over  the  chop  and  bake  1 
'  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  375     I    . 
ing  the  chop  once  after  30  minutes.  Put 
ch  of  water  in  the  pan  during  the  baking. 

'  Apple  Betty:  Toss  together  !  '  cups 
bread  crumbs  with  2  tablespoons  melted 
er  or  margarine,  1  tablespoon  brown  su- 
ind  1  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind,  until 
lbs  are  well  coated.  Cut  8  marshmallows 

quarters.    Arrange    1  :i    of    the    bread 
lbs  in  the  bottom  of  a  greased  1-quart  cas- 
e.  Cover  with  half  a  No.  2  can  sli< 
es  and  half  the  cut  marshmall 
J4cup  water. 2  tablespoons  hone 
n  nutmeg,  y%  teaspoon  cinn 
;spoon  lemon  juice  and  pour  half  of  tl 
ure  over  the  apples.  Repeat  layers  ol 
lbs,  marshmallows,  apples,  honey,  and 
ivith  remaining  crumbs.  Cover  ai 
noderately  hot  oven,  375°  P..  for  2 

Remove  cover  and  continue  bal 
linutes  longer  until  crumbs  are  a 
m.  Serve  with  cream,  if  desired.  Makes 
vings. 
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I  dreamed  I  was  sawed  m  half.. . 


NO   FATTIES   IN   THE   FAMILY 


CONTINUED    FROM   PAGE    103 


"  II V  all  need  to  lose  weight,  bit!  my  husband 
scoffs  at  out  diet  attempts,  saying  he  likes  its 
the  way  ice  are.  What  can  I  do?" 

Gretta  McKellips:  There's  just  no 
romance  left  when  a  husband  tells  you  the 
bigger  you  are  the  more  he  has  to  love !  Such 
"compliments"  blinded  me  into  believing 
I  (weighing  over  200!)  was  as  attractive  to 
Allan  as  I  was  as  a  bride  (weighing  104!).  I 
had  to  face  facts.  The  "facts"  in  my  case? 
Slim,  attractive  friends  my  own  age  whose 
clothes  and  outlook  were  so  much  more 
youthful.  M\  daughter  — being  made  fun  of 
because  of  her  excessive  weight.  And  Allan  - 
tired  in  the  morning,  slow-moving  and  far 
from  the  trim-figured  man  of  our  young- 
married  days.  At  our  heaviest  we  had  to  force 
ourselves  through  the  day's  activities— to- 
day we're  much  peppier  and  life  is  a  pleasure ! 

"How  can  I  ask  my  husband  and  sons  who 
have  such  bin  appetites  to  skimp  along  on  a 
lettuce  leaf?" 

Reverend  McKellips  (large-boned, 
6'  tall !) :  As  a  man  who  used  to  eat  three  or 
four  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  two  helpings 
of  mashed  potatoes  smothered  in  gravy  and 
three  quarters  of  a  pie  at  one  meal,  I  ap- 
proached our  diet  with  mixed  feelings  of 
apprehension  and  martyrdom.  However,  we 
quickly  learned  that  by  cutting  down  on  the 
obvious  fat-making  foods,  we  were  actually 
able  to  eat  more  of  the  health-building 
variety.  Plenty  of  lean  meat,  fruit,  green  and 
yellow  vegetables,  cottage  cheese,  skim  milk 
and  an  occasional  baked  potato  or  light- 
weight dessert  form  an  excellent  basis  for 
satisfying  as  well  as  slenderizing  meals. 

"  /  become  frustrated  at  the  thought  of  planning 
a  long-term  diet     how  do  you  do  it?" 

Gretta  McKellips:  I  use  the  Jour- 
nal menus  as  a  guide,  but  naturally  I  allow 
for  economical  substitutes.  For  instance,  if 
fresh  vegetables  are  suggested,  but  out  of 
season  and  therefore  expensive,  I  substitute 
canned  or  frozen  vegetables  of  comparable 
food  (and  caloric !)  value.  If  fresh  oranges  are 
high,  I  buy  frozen  orange  juice.  When  beef 
prices  are  low,  we  have  it  in  succession  a 
dozen  different  ways!  I  found  it  necessary, 
in  the  beginning,  to  measure  portions  pre- 
cisely. As  time  goes  by,  however,  we  have  all 
learned  enough  about  foods  so  that  I  can 
relax  my  kitchen  slide-rule  technique.  But 
we  still  count  calories  and  I  try  not  to  cook 
enough  to  allow  for  "seconds!" 

"Isn't  it  hard  not  to  cheat?" 

Gretta  McKellips:  We  keep  a  chart 
on  which  we  re  ord  our  weight  losses  each  Sun- 
day after  supper.  This  is  a  constant  reminder 
(challenge!)  for  us  to  be  faithful  to  our  plan. 
Here  is  an  every-other-month  example: 


Nelrose     Allan 


Gretta 


Jan.  18th  149  lbs.      232  lbs.      212  lbs. 

March  15th     132  lbs.      210  lbs.      184  lbs. 
June  14th        119  lbs.      190  lbs.      156  lbs. 

"My  husband  and  I  need  to  reduce,  but  it's  hard 
for  us  to  resist  the  cakes  and  pies  I  bake  for  the 
little  folks!" 

Reverend  McKellips:  I  made  an 
agreement  with  Gretta  that  if  she  stopped 
making  tempting  desserts,  I  would  give  our 
ten-year-old  son,  David,  a  weekly  dessert 
allowance  to  spend  at  the  local  bakery.  After 
mealtime,  David  shares  his  sweets  with  two- 
year-old  John.  I  admit  I  miss  those  pies  and 
cakes— but  the  reward  comes  each  time  I 
get  kidded  about  the  seven  inches  I've  lost 
around  my  waistline ! 

"My  teen-age  daughter  is  much  loo  heavy;  how 
can  I  convince  her  she  should  diet  while  she  is 
young?" 

Nelrose:  One  day  mother  and  I  went 
shopping  for  a  dress  for  me  to  wear  to  my 
first  big  social  event.  We  shopped  and 
shopped  for  something  pretty— but  have  you 
ever  seen  a  thirteen-year-old  girl  in  a  woman's 
Size  18?  I  went  to  the  party,  but  I  didn't  join 
in  the  fun  because  I  was  ashamed  of  the  way 


I  looked.  Soon  we  started  our  diet.  Today, 
mother  wears  that  Size  18— and  I  look  and 
feel  more  like  the  other  girls  in  a  teen  Size 
14.  Mother  is  right  when  she  tells  me  the 
pleasure  of  a  fudge  sundae  or  a  piece  of 
chocolate  cake  lasts  only  a  few  minutes— but 
the  fun  of  looking  slim  goes  on  forever! 


THE    McKELLIPSES' 

DIET    MENUS 

(One   Week) 
MONDAY 

Breakfast                      Ca 

1  i  grapefruit 

Crisp  bacon  roll  (2  slices  bacon, 

1  slice  bread )     .    .    . 
Coffee  (plain) 

ories 

100 
170 

Luncheon 

Beef  frankfurters  (2) 
Sauerkraut  (1  cup)    , 
Rye  wafers  (2)  .    .    . 

270 

200 
40 
60 

Pear-and-red-cherry  salad 

(2  pear  halves) 
Skim  milk  (8  oz.) 

50 

88 

Dinner 

Beef  bouillon  (%  cup) 

Broiled  lamb  chop  (medium)          .    .    . 
French  string  beans  ( '  -  cup) 
Parsley  potato  with  >  •_,  pat  butter 
Fresh  fruit  cup  ( '  .,  cup) 
Coffee 

Any  Time  During  Day 

Skim  milk  (8  oz.) 

438 

18 
100 

28 
125 

75 

346 
88 

Total  Calories  for  Day  — 1142 

TUESDAY 

Breakfast 

Apple  juice  (4  oz.)  

Ready-to-eat  cereal  (1  cup)  with 

sliced  banana  (]  ■>) 

Skim  milk  (4  oz.) 

Coffee 


Luncheon 


Tomato  soup  (:i4  cup) 
Crisp  crackers  (3)     . 
Deviled  eggs  (4  halves) 
Skim  milk  (8  oz.) .    .    , 


Meat  loaf  (large  slice).    .    . 
Peas  and  carrots  ( ,  ■>  cup) 
Broiled  tomato.    .    . 
Whole-wheat  toast,  lightly 
buttered  ( 1  slice)      .    . 
Fruit  gelatin  ( 'j  cup) .    .    . 
Coffee 


Any  Time  During  Day 

Skim  milk  (8  oz.)       .  .  .  . 


59 

130 

44 

233 

80 

48 
200 

_88 

416 

200 
50 
30 

100 
110 

490 


Total  Calories  for  Day  —  1227 

WEDNESDAY 

Breakfast 

Orange  juice  (4  oz.) 

Poached  egg  on  toast 

Coffee 


Luncheon 

Cold  cuts  (4  slices)  on  lettuce 
Asparagus  stalks  (6),  lemon  juice 
Tomato  sections  (A  ■>  tomato) 

Peach  half 

Skim  milk  (8  oz.) 


68 
150 

218 

250 
13 
15 
50 


416 

Dinner 

Broiled  sirloin  steak  (4  oz.) 250 

Medium  baked  potato,  lightly 

buttered 125 

Stewed  tomatoes  ('2  cup) 25 

Mixed  green  salad.  Journal  diet 

dressing* 50 

Sliced  orange 80 

Coffee 

530 


OCTOB    ■ 

Any   Time   During    Day 

Skim  milk  (H  o 

Total   CnlocKi  for   Day  1252 

THURSDAY 

Breakfast 

<  irapefruil  juice  i  I  oz.  i 
Hoi  i  ereal  i    j  cup 
Skim  milk  i  I  oz.) 
(  offee 


SATURDA  Y 

NX  ■  r  e  a  k  f  »  » t 

I'ituappli 

I 


Luncheon 

Cottage  cheese  i  !  j  cup)  and 

pear  salad 
Raw  i  arrol  and  celei  y  sticks 
\\  hole  «  heal  toast,  lightly 

buttered  1 1  slii  i 
Skim  milk  (8  oz.  i 


iu|  Luncheon 

II1  l|) 

Skllll    Ill 


I'M 


Dinner 

Broiled  i  hopped  ,. , ] ii in i 

pal 

lemon  i 

(  .i 

I  'l  Mile   whip   I  I    .flip 

•;'''S      I  nil,-, 


|()0 
88 


Dinner 


Roasl  chicken  (2  dice 
Boiled  onions  (3) 
Spinach  I  '  •  cup),  lemon  juice 
Tomato-and-cucumber  salad, 

Journal  diel  dressi 
Raspberrj  gelatin  i '  .  cup). 
Coffee 


Any   Time   During   Day 

Skim  milk  (8  1 1 


190 
j)0 

:'d 


.,ii 

1 1  ii  i 


Any    Time    During    Day 

SI. iii i  mill.    E 

Total   Calorie*  lor   Day  1069 

SUNDAY 


~, 


111 

470 
88 


Breakfast 

1  ' '  - 1 1 1  •-  <  ■   ill! ,;H 

Boiled  c 

Whole-whcal  loasl.  Ii 
buttered  1 1  si 


88 


_     I 


FRIDAY 

Dinner 

Breakfast 

romato  juice  <  1  oz.) 
scrambled  egg 

!::., 

Roasl  beel  (medium  serving 
Brussels  sprouis    ■     cup) 
Tossed  green  salad.  Journal 

58 

Vhole-wheal  toast,  lightly  buttered 
(1  slice)          .    . 

265 

diet  rlre< 
Vanilla  cuslard     '  ,  cup 

Col  lee 

:  IE 

'offee     . 

Luncheon 

Supper 

almon  loaf  (2  medium  slues 
Vas  ( ' 2 cup) 
'arrot-and-raism  salad 
tpple 

is;, 
I.. 

70 
80 

88 

Toasted  cheese  sandwich 

Pineapple  slue  ,  1   ibsp.   juice 
Skim  milk  (8  oz. 

Any   Time   During   D 

••V 

300 

88 
138 

kim  milk  (8  oz.  I 

108 

Skim  milk  180/. 

88 

Dinner 

— 

(roiled  whitefish  (2  medium  slues 

200 

Total   Calories  for   Day  — 

1202 

sparagus  stalks  (6),  lemon  juice 

13 

Journal  Diel  1  Iressint: : 

-  I 


ewed  tomatoes  1  '  ■,  cup 
oleslaw  (  '  _,  cup),  Journal 

diet  dressing 
.pricots  (3  halves)   .    .    . 
ol'lee 


Any  Time   During   Day 

kim  milk  (8  oz.  1 

Total  Calories  for  Day — 1214 


"■'     Shell  2  hard-cooked  eggs.   Tress  the  yolks 
through  a  sieve  with  the  back  of  a  spoon.  Add 
■'•'     3  tablespoons  vinegar,  3  tablespoons  chili 
'""     sauce,  2  teaspoons  minced  onio 

spoon  salt,  a  generous  dash  of  pepper,  a  pinch 

393     ol  oregano,  and  ',  cup  buttermilk.  Remove 

seeds  from    'i    green  pepper  and  chop  the 

pepper  with  the  2  egg  whites.  Stir  into  the 

XX     dressing.  Chill  and  serve  on  lettuce  or  any 

—     vegetable  salad     also  eood  as  a  dip  foi  raw 

ibles! 


:  jaVHaw 
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FINALE 


BY    LENORE    BALLARD   LAATZ 


She  was  s<»  lovely,  so  loveh  ;i 
bride. 

V  neighbor  has  rights;  I  cried 

and  eried. 
V»  ed  to  the  neighbor  lad.  he 

taught  her  soon 
The  nselessness  of  a  silver  moon. 

Subdued  her  heart  and  gave  il 

no  ease; 
He  kept  a  whip,  he  kept  the 

kc\  s. 
Bitterly  1  watched  on  as 

neighbors  do 
Forbearing  to  speak  and  yet 

meaning  to. 


lie  locked  mil   I  lie  stars,  kepi 

her  alone 
Till  her  heart  grew   small  as  a 

~l  Hilled  stone. 
Pill  links  oil  her  thoughts; 

ignored  her  pleas. 
line  l>\    one  he   loroed  all   the 

kr>s. 

He  lettered  and  shackled  and 

chained  her  will; 
llelple —  with  fury.  I  watched 

until 
The  final  iron  spell  «a~  cast. 
The  loneb  dreams  in  her  eyes 

died  last. 


I        /// 
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Old-time  tub  is  renovated  by  a  netv 
shower  fixture:  tiro  curtains  circle  it. 
Tub  legs  arc  hidden  by  a  plywood  en- 
closure, painted  white.  Behind  hinged 
door  go    bathroom    cleaning   supplies. 


mfmmum 


In  kitchen.  Chuck  laid  felt-base  floor  covering. 
a  type  that  needs  no  adhesive.  'More  attractive 
and  durably  surfaced  than  it  used  to  be."  he 
learned.  He  chose  a  cheerful  pattern  with  corals 
(nut  greens,  hlises  were  hound  with  metal  molding. 


In  ()'.\  lit'  kitchen  cut  by  four  doors,  space-saving 
cabinet  sink  and  range,  each  with  some  cupboard 
space,  left  right-hand  nail  (not  shown)  free  for 
extra  storage  needs.  Pans  went  on  a  pegboard. 


«   ^Ml- 


i  ^ 


Single  wall  of  study-guest  room  was  papered,  three  nails  rug  more  popular!)  icas  chosen  for  low  cost,  long  life, 
painted.  Day  bed  fits  under  storage  box  on  Wall.  Baiters  Because  room  was  dark,  floor  space  valuable,  one  swing- 
bought  a  chair  in  muslin,  upholstered  it  in  a  tweedy  arm  wall-hung  lamp  serves  lied  and  chair.  Our  Chuck's 
fabric  flecked  with  gold.     I  heinp-s<jiiarc  rug  I  was  ever  a  desk  is  a  ceiling  lamp  he  favors.   "flying-saucer  design." 


It>  M AKGAKET  DAVIDSON 


*\\  <■  don't  own  the  property.  We  rent.   But  our  apartment  was  too  old 

for  our  way  of  living.    Here's  how  we  modernized  it  with  a  little  money 
anil  a  month's  work."  say  Chuck  and  Carolyn  Bauer,  of  Chicago. 


WHEN  von  rent,  is  it  worth  while  to 
make  improvements?  Chuck  ami 
Carolyn  decided,  pacing  their  new  apart- 
ment: "House  i~  well  built.  Rent,  reason- 
able. Landlord,  pleasant.  And  we'll  prob- 
abl)  live  here  five  years  before  bu)  ing  our 
own  home."  They  went  ahead. 

The  20'-wide  apartment,  lower  half  of  a 
two-famil)  house  built  in  L917,  was  nut  oi 
date  and  in  many  ways  difficult — oil 
both  >ides  ill  a  narrow  hall  were  strung 
a  foyer,  living  room,  three  small  bed- 
rooms, dining  room  and  kitchen.  For  a 
month  before  moving,  Chuck  and  Carolyn 
used  the  empty  apartment  as  a  workshop. 
Luckily,  the  landlord,  aware  their  work 
would  improve  his  property,  pitched  in  as 
a  handy  man. 

HOMEWORK  FOR  CHUCK 

"I  do  all  my  paper  wink  at  home.  Day- 
times, its  mure  profitable  to  see  customers 
for  new  furniture  orders."  But  the  extra 
bedroom  he  eyed  as  an  office  had  a  coun- 


terclaim: "Place  to  put  up  guests."  One 
mite-size  room  met  both  big  demands. 

first  step:  optical  illusion.  Three  walls 
were  painted  pale  chartreuse  because — as 
ever)  young  home-builder  knows,  or  will 
want  to— light  colors  "recede"  and  make 
space  seem  larger.  At  the  single  window, 
chartreuse  draperies  aided  the  illusion  of 
unbroken  space.  On  the  fourth  wall,  leafy 
paper  gave  a  view  the  window  lacked  (it 
faced  a  brick  house  across  the  way). 

Second  step  depended  on  tape  measure 
and  tool  kit.  Directly  o\er  their  day  bed, 
Chuck  and  Carolyn  hung  a  storage  box  of 
equa'  length.  At  right,  a  two-drawer  file  for 
Chuck's  work  was  set  in  on  a  wooden  base. 
"Fitting  in  those  furnishings  straight  across 
made  the  wall  look — and  act — twice  its 
length,  '  Chuck  says. 

TEACHING  AN  OLD  TUB 

NEW  T«ICKS 

"When  1  saw  our  tub  on  claw-foot  legs, 

and   the   Inrd-to-clean   space   underneath 


Very  narrow  closet  in  the  den: 
"Open  the  door,  you  face  a  wall." 
Slanted,  it  icas  only  6/4"  deep  at 
one  side.  Now,' it  houses  Chuck's 
golf  clubs.  Shelves  hold  his  books. 


Forightofda)  bed  file  cabinet  doubt,  («.«,„,  end  tnhte  ,t„d  hold., 
all  Chuck  spape,  work  too.  Top  lump  mud,- of  u  „„„/ 

filled  glass  cylinder,  a  mall  wood  salad  bout  at  ,,,/„,  ,„./  ,,/„, 
,i  fitting  /o,  ,,  nonglare  bull,     cost,  v/  ,,,    /,,,/,  „„,/  linli/i 


mi  I'  i  linn,   mi   slim   black   iron 
all  bulk.     It  eithei  side  oj  desk 


fioOl      nil, I      /;, 


7 


where  Linda's  toys  would  roll  and  no 
shower  (a  tub  ring  to  scrub  after  even 
bath!)  1  knew  I'd  be  forever  on  mj  knees 
keeping  it  clean.  Hut  a  new  tub  would 
bankrupt  us. 

"Then  we  heard  of  a  shower-head  fix- 
ture, with  chromium  rod  circling  the 
whole  tub.  It  cost  us  only  $52,  including 
plumber's  fee.  And  no  need  to  waterproof 
or  tile  the  wall  we  strung  two  shower 
curtains  to  meet  in  a  circle,  like  a  tall 
beach  cabana.  Then  we  framed  the  tub  in 
plywood,  enameled  white.  It's  a  new  room.' 

A  KITCHEN  THAT  CALLED 
FOR  HIKING 

"Our  kitchen  had  onh  a  sink  on  legs,  a 
range  of  the  same  design,  with  no  oven 
control  or  insulation.  We  had  no  storage 
space.  The  refrigerator  was  banished  to  a 
pantry.  By  buying  a  new  range  onl\  30" 
wide,  and  a  t2"  sink  with  welcome  drawer 
anil  shelf  space,  we  made  room  for  both  a 
work  counter  and  refrigerator  on  our 
right-hand  wall.  I'll  save  a  million  step-." 

AN  EFFECTIVE  ENTRANCE 

"The  lover  was  dim  ami  useless,  we 
thought.  But  not  with  our  new  closet.  Il  - 
a  stock  model,  made  of  wood,  "ton  put  it 
up  yourself,  following  the  manufacturer  - 
instructions."  Baucis  ordered  a  two-parl 
48"  unit  with  one.  section  for  coats,  one 
for  accessories.  "Painted  to  match  our 
walls,  it  looks  built-in.  but  we  can  easily 
take  it  to  our  new  home-  someday. 

"We  papered  the  wall  to  its  righl  with 
Chuck's  favorite  pattern,  libran  shelves 
filled  with  colorful  hooks.  It'-  lively, 
to  brighten  up  the  entry,  but  restful, 
too,  viewed  from  our  living  room. 


/  *ln\    In,/  ui  ii!  ii  brrl 
In    //(>/, 

'"    '  l  I    too." 


"  \ou  its  ill  the  front  finer.  So  tie 

a  prefabricated  wood  closet,  with  sliding 

doors,  all  read\   to  be  set  up."  Coats  go  in  one 

itahle  shell  es  for  huts 

h  abledruu  gloves. 
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didn't  break  the  Bauers'  I 

II-    ..I     \l   : 

rnllei     - 

out  \  < •  1 1 r  ow  n  i 
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At  last -a  washer  and  a  dryer  safe  for  any  fabric! 

NORGE 


PRESENTS 
THE    NEW 


hsMMjifUA,  k\oJdl^ 


First  in  Design 


The  beautiful,  functional 
styling  of  the  new  Norge 
Laundry  Maids  has  won 
the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  Good  Design  Award. 


A  totally  new  type  of  dryer-the  Jtfrt£,-£fcg,  Automatic  Dryer- 
made  to  match  the  famous  ^-/^  Automatic  Washer 


The  washer  that  made  automatic  washing  history — now 
better  than  ever — Vlways  safest  lor  fabrics,  now  the  famous 
\orge  lime-Line  Villoma  tic  Washer  i-  safest  in  use.  New.  ex- 
clusive Safety  Spin  stops  instantly  when  you  lift  the  lid  during  the 
spin,  starts  again  when  you  close  it.  \orge  Wave  Agitation,  "i-ua\ 
warm  rinsing  and  tangle-proof  spin  are  safe  for  the  filmiest  lingerie 
—  yet  even  <rrim\  work  togs  come  out  sparkling  clean.  Fully  auto- 
matic from  till  to  finish,  hut  you  can  shorten,  lengthen  or  skip  any 
part  of  the  cycle  at  a  finger  touch!  8279.   With  Safet)  Spin,  si!")'). 


NORGE 
GUARANTEES 

that  any  fabric  or 
fiber  safe  in  water 
is  safe  in  a  Norge. 
If  you're  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  with 
either  the  washer  or 
dryer,  Norge  will 
refund  your  entire 
purchase  price. 


The  only  dryer  that  dries  clothes  automatically  four  different 
ways  —  Norge.  and  only  Norge,  safely  dries  everything  from  hand- 
knit  wools  to  lastex  girdles!  For  it's  a  totally  new  type  of  dryer, 
with  I  ways  to  dry.  Of  course  you  can  dry  clothes  as  in  other  dryers 
—  with  tumbling,  heat  and  air.  But  .Norge  alone  lets  you  turn  off 
either  the  heat  or  the  tumbling — or  both — at  the  flick  of  a  switch. 
Best  of  all.  this  safest  dryer  has  the  fastest  drying  rate.  Install  it 
anywhere — Norge  needs  no  bolting  down  or  costly7  special  fittings. 
Gas  and  electric  models.  From  §239. 


^ORGE  ■•    HOME   APPLIANCE    DIVISION    OF    BORG-WARNER,   CHICAGO    54    •    ADDISON    INDUSTRIES,   TORONTO 

See  Norge  appliances  displayed  in  National  Homes  model  houses 


\flkfcfi  forty  Moore  Oh  CBS-W fir  A/OWE 

See   your  local    paper  for  time  and    channel 
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II  ri  nylon  snowsuit  i<  ill  ill 
Linda  naps,  It/nun  goes  m  dryn  too. 


or  i 


•  I.-    >i  \  it«.  \  it  •:  ■    11  \\iiim>\ 


Linda  Bauer,  like  most  toddlers,  gels  into  thing     She     .1  -ciion-  makei 
11I  mini  cakes,  .1  gourmand  with  an  unguarded  jai  "I  jells,  a  voung 

coquette  who'll  sprinkle  powder  ovei   faee  and  .In--.-.  "Ittii  I 
keep  her  clean  with  a  minimum  wardrolie.    sa\>  (larnlvn,  "because  children 
her  age  outgrow  clothes  helorc  lhe\  oulwcai  them.  M\  laundrv  cipiipmeni 
cuts  down  clothing  hill-.'    Washer,  hought  wlien  I  inda  \\ .i -  .1  hahv, 
saved  diaper-service  charges.    \  1  n I  dr\er.  .111  automatic  :m-  model. 
ran  he  counted  on  in  am   weather  In  spin  .1  haudlul 

of  clothes  inln  a  little  giiTs  ever-rcads   wardrohe.      ^ 
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Corduro)  overalls, 

I  pairs,  are  Hulled 
up  and  dr\ er-dried  in 
35  min.  She  wear-  cott<tn 
knit  T  shirts 
with  them      dn  ing 

time.  :2.~>  min. 
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1  nl  treated  cotton 

(nut  shown).  <  her 

permanently 
pleated  Orion-wool 

-km.  -In-  wears 

nvlou  sweater.    Ml 

washable,  drverahle. 
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2  pants  each.         #^*SS-> 
[n  diver  20  min.  J^"     * 
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with  warm,  light- 
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When  bumbershoots  giVe  up  the  ghosf, 
s 


Snap  rainwear  keeps  you  dry  as  toasf. 


Snap  !  fti  open! 

Snap  !  rt-&  dosed  ! 

rl'S  a  Snap  wtih 


DOT 


I  >i  1  I  ^\  VPPERS  ;ir.-  (In-  modern  fasteners  thai  old  effieiency 
.mil  convenience  i.>  .ill  modern  wearables.  \\  In- 11  buving  rainwear, 
sportswear  .>r  children's  apparel,  look  fur  Dot  Snap  Kasleners. 
And,  tor  dome  sewing,  .i-k  lor  the  Dot  Snappers  Kit  with  pro- 
fessional    attaching    tool,    .11    notion    counters,    SI.    Refdis.    25c. 
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V  vien  do  you 

tettafriend 
aboutTampax? 


When  she  confesses  she 
doesn't  "dare"  wear  slacks 
"this  week-end"? 

When  she  complains  of 
definite  inconveniences 
on  "those  days"? 


Or  when? 


Sometimes  telling  another  woman  about 
Tampax  sanitary  protection  is  the  big- 
gest favor  you  can  do  her.  For  many 
women  need  that  last  ounce  oi  reassur- 
ance, which  the  recommendation  oi  a 
friend  gives. 

Tampax  is  definitely  different;  it's  worn 
internally,  ft  was  invented  by  a  doctor 
with  the  welfare  ol  women  at 
heart;  any  normal  woman  can 
use  it.  Wearer  doesn't  even  feel 
it.  There  are  no  belts,  pins  or 
bulk\  externa]  pads.  There's  no 
chafing,  no  odor.  Tampax  is  made  of 
pure  surgical  cotton,  firmly  stitched  for 
safety.  It's  easy  to  use  and  easy  to  dis- 
pose of  —  comes  with  its  own  throwaway 
applicator. 

Tampax  may  be  worn  in  shower  or  tub. 
Its  so  small,  so  compact,  that  a  whole 
month's  supply  goes  in  the  purse.  Avail- 
able at  drug  or  notion  counters  in  3 
absoi  beneies:  Regular,  Super,  Junior. 
Economy  size  gives  an  average  4- 
months'  supply.  Look  for  Tampax  Ven- 
dor in  restrooms  throughout  the  United 
States.  Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 


by  the  j, 
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icie  I  hese  waves  now 

whispering  to  tin-  s 
Blurring  \\  il  li  >k\ 

its  too  \\  hite  <-<l<j<', 
•on Id  believe  no  sea  li.nl 

lashed  this  strand, 
No  wind  cried  <l«'atli  alon 

tlio  sunlit  ledge. 


and  a  husband  with  nice  earthy  evening  proj- 
ects like  mulching. 

So  she  had  learned  to  weed  out  as  hopeless 
the  men  who  ordered  their  Martinis  very 
very  dry  and  their  vichyssoise  very  very 
cold,  the  men  who  wouldn't  know  a  mulch 
from  a  mole  run.  Unfortunately,  this  weed- 
ing out  left  a  sparse  field  indeed. 

That  was  why  it  had  seemed  like  the  long 
finger  of  fate  when  Bert  Hunt,  from  the 
Actuary  Department,  leaned  over  her  desk 
one  noon  and  said,  '"Miss  Abbott,  I  couldn't 
help  noticing  those  gluten  biscuits  on  your 
desk,  and  I  was  thinking,  well— I  usually  eat 
at  the  health-food  cafeteria  down  the  block 
and     well,  maybe  you'd  like  to  join  me?" 

Tacey  gave  him  her  most  radiant  smile. 
He  was  holding  his  hat  awkwardly,  twisting 
it  in  his  hands,  which  Tacey  found  appealing. 
Not  brash,  she  decided  ;*almost  tall,  broad  of 
shoulder  and   jawline. 
She  noted  happily  that 
his   necktie,    pushed 
slightly  awry,  was  the 
ready-tied  variety.  The 
very-dry-Martini  type 
wouldn't    be    caught 
dead  in  one. 

"I'd  love  it,  Mr. 
Hunt,"  she  said,  and 
gathered  her  purse  and 
gloves. 

Tacey 's  first  impres- 
sion of  Bert  proved 
sound.  He  was  pre- 
cisely what  she'd  been 
looking  for  -the  sub- 
stantial type.  The  only 
flaw  was  that  Bert  was 
not  a  rapid  man  with 
a  proposal.  Six  months 
of  hand  holding  al  the 
movies  and  his  most 
impassioned  plea  was 
that  Tacey  dine  with 
him  at  the  Automat ! 

But  the  goose  would 
fix  that,  she  felt  sure 
as  she  watched  Mr. 
Kramer  wrap  it  up.  Bert 
had  remarked  only 
recently  that  it  was 
a  shame  restaurants 
never  seemed  to  have 
loose  on  tlie  menu.  He 
had  entertained  Tacey 
for  an  hour  or  so  with 
stories  about  his 
mother's  cooking, 
which  she  filed  mentally 
under  C,  for  Chink  in 
Armor —Home  Cook- 
ing, Esp.  Rst.  Goose. 

Bert  Hunt  obviously 
only  needed  a  shove  in  the  right  direction. 

"Be  sure  you  keep  him  on  ice,  lady." 

Tacey  blinked. 

"Till  eight-ten  hours  before  you  wanna 
stick  him  in  the  oven,"  Mr.  Kramer  said. 

"Oh,  the  goose."  Tacey  murmured. 

"Sure.  He's  a  big  one— slow  to  thaw." 

"The  goose,  I  hope,"  Tacey  said  and  took 
the  bundle. 

It  would  have  to  be  the  reddish-haired, 
freckled  young  man  from  the  flight  above 
who  reached  the  door  of  the  apartment  build- 
ing just  in  time  to  hold  it  open  for  Tacey.  He 
was  always  bounding  ahead  to  open  doors 
for  her,  trying  to  catch  her  eye  with  such  an 
engaging  grin  that  it  took  real  effort  for 
Tacey  to  thank  him  with  merely  a  nod. 

But  she  had  learned  to  distrust  men  with 
freckles.  They  looked  so  wholesome— dis- 
arming y  so;  that  was  the  trouble.  Tom 
Markle  had  had  freckles  too. 

Tacey  reached  her  kitchenette  and  opened 
tin-  door  of  her  tiny  refrigerator.  She  laid 
tin-  goose  on  the  kitchen  floor  and  sat  down 
beside  it  glumly.  Keep  you  <»t  ice  indeed! 
Thai  freezing  compartment  holds  two  ice- 
cube trays  -if  they're  not  filled  to  full. 

With  a  sigh  she  started  emptying  the  re- 
frigerator. She  took  out  the  top  two  shelves. 


AFTER  GRIEF 

By    ISABELLE 
BRYANS    LONGFELLOW 


set  the  dial  to  the  coldest  reading,  and 
wedged  the  goose  in  on  his  back.  There 
wouldn't  be  room  to  put  back  any  of  the 
bulky  food.  "Eat  a  balanced  dinner,  I  always 
say,"  she  muttered,  setting  out  a  canta- 
loupe, a  grapefruit,  a  whole  head  of  lettuce, 
and  half  a  lemon  pie. 

Sleepy  next  morning  Tacey  made  her 
way  to  the  refrigerator,  took  out  the  plastic 
jar  of  tomato  juice,  and  tilted  it  over  a  glass. 
Nothing  happened.  She  frowned,  shook  the 
jar,  and  tried  again.  This  time  a  solid  cylinder 
of  red  slid  out  hit  the  table,  rolled  off  and 
broke  wetly  over  the  toe  of  her  white  satin 
slipper.  Frozen  tomato  jit  ice'  She  jerked  the 
refrigerator  open.  Milk,  butter,  everything 
solid ! 

She  rapped  on  the  goose's  chest.  He  was 
still  frozen,  at  any  rate.  Then  her  fingers  slid 
over  his  nether  por- 
tions. His  back,  the 
part  away  from  the 
coils,  was  softening.  She 
pulled  him  out  and 
turned  him  soggy  side 
up,  hoping  he'd  re- 
freeze.  No  longer  could 
she  think  of  him  as  an 
it. 

One  thing  was  sure: 
four  more  days  of  nurse- 
maiding  him  was  out ! 
She  rapidly  framed  an 
announcement  on  the 
grocery  pad: 


-anil. 

>W   II     lillH 


For  Mater  can  swallow  grief 
and  lie  as  before. 
Ships  <;<>  down,  and  men, 
and  all  oi  sorrow 
Sinks  lieavih   to  a  lost  and 
infinite  floor. 
Vn.l  none  will  know   the 
difference  on  the  mono 


d<'<'|> 


Hnl  watch — even  as  a  wav« 
golden  light 
Is  breaking,  from  somi 
cavern  of  unrest 
Where  grief  yet  shudders, 
fathoms  under  sight, 
V  shattered  spar  drifts  darkh 
on  its  breast . 


Desperately    need    to 
rent  several  squart  feet 
of  freezer  unit  till  Satur- 
day. 
T.  Abbott.  Apt.  2-D 

She'd  stick  it  up  over 
the  mailboxes  in  the 
hall  as  she  left  for  work. 
Sonic  of  the  apart- 
ments had  large  kitch- 
ens. Surely  someone 
would  have  a  freezer 
with  a  little  room  to 
spare. 

At  five  o'clock  that 
afternoon  Madge  cov- 
ered her  typewriter  and 
called  to  Tacey,  "Like 
to  have  dinner  with 
Alice  and  me?  Movie 
afterward?" 

Tacey  had  already 
clapped  a  little  tur- 
quoise velvet  cap  on 
the  back  of  her  blond 
head,  pulled  her  coat 
around  her,  and  cov- 
ered half  the  distance  to  the  door.  She 
shouted  back  over  her  shoulder: 

"Thanks,  but  I  can't.  Have  to  go  home 
and  turn  over  my  goose.  His  stomach's  prob- 
ably thawing." 

Mr.  Cogswell,  head  of  sales,  gave  her  a  re- 
proving look  and  one  of  the  typists  giggled. 
At  least  her  note  was  gone  from  over  the 
mailboxes  and  another  in  its  place: 

To  let.  half  a  freezer.  Reasonable  rales. 
Apply  Apt.  3-C. 

The  goose  cradled  in  her  arms,  Tacey 
knocked  with  her  elbow  at  3-C  ten  minutes 
later.  The  door  opened.  "  I  hope  I'm  the  first 
to  answer  your  note,"  she  began  earnestly. 
"He's  getting  to  be  almost  an  emergency. 
I  —  "  She  broke  off  short.  It  would  be  the 
man  with  freckles. 

He  took  the  goose  from  her,  weighing  it  in 
his  hands.  "So  this  is  my  new  tenant.  I'm 
Alec  Kimball." 

"Tacey  Abbott,"  she  admitted  grudgingly. 

As  he  led  her  through  the  living  room  she 
couldn't  help  noticing  the  six-foot  marble 
slab  that  served  as  a  coffee  table  and  the 
cubist  painting  that  looked  to  her  like  two 
square  fried  eggs  riding  a  sea  serpent. 
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the  new 


FESTIVAL 
BLANKETS 

are  featured  in  these  and  many 
other  fine  stores  from  coast  to  coast 

ipproximately  J^  I  "•«"•)  Size  72x90 
[higher  in  Canada) 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb 
Mobile  . . .  C   J   Gayler  &  Co  ,  Inc. 

ARIZONA 

Tucson Jacome's 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock .Pfeifer's 

CALIFORNIA 

Glendale H   S  Webb  &  Co 

Hollywood 

The  Broadway  Hollywood 


NEBRASKA 

Hastings Brachs' 

Omaha J    L   Brandeis  &  Sons 

NEW   JERSEY 

Asbury  Park Tepper's 

Clifton Levy  Brothers 

Elizabeth Levy  Brothers 

Newark L    Bamberger  &  Co 

Newark Hahne  and  Company 

Red  Bank Sherman's 

NEW   YORK 

Binghamton 

Hills,  McReaw  &  Haskms 


SEE     OPPOSITE     PAGE 


Los  Angeles The  Broadway 

(also  at  Crenshaw  and 
Westchester  stores) 

Los  Angeles. .  .Bullocks  Westwond 
Oakland Breuners 

1 The  Broadway 

Pasadena Bullock's 

Pasaden.i F    C    Nash  &  Co 

S  n  i  imento Breuners 

Sai  ramento Hales 

Sacramento Weinstock  Lubm 

San  Francisco Hales 

San  Francisco Macy's 

San  Jose L    Hart  and  Sons 

Santa  Rosa Rosenbergs 

Stockton Breuners 

Stockton Katten  Marengo 

COLORADO 
Colorado  Springs.  .      Boston  Store 

Denver Denver  Dry  Goods 

Puflilo      Crews-Beggs 

CONNECTICUT 

■  it P  &  M  Read  Co. 

H.uttonl  G    Fox  &  Co 

Norwich Reid  &  Hughes  Co. 

FLORIDA 

Miami Burdme's 

St    Petersburg Maas  Brothers 

Tampa Maas  Brothers 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta Rich's 

IDAHO 
Boise Cash  Bazaar 

ILLINOIS 

Blouniinglon Livingstons 

Champaign Robeson's   Inc 

Chicago.  Marshall  Field  &  Company 

Chicago  Heights The  Rau  Store 

Danville Meis  Bros  ,  Inc 

Elgin Ackernann  Brothers 

Pekm Schipper  &  Block 

Peoria Block  &  Kuhl 

Springfield Bressmers 

INDIANA 
Evansville. .  .Senear's  Dept    Store 

Fort  Wayne Wolf  &  Uessauer 

Indianapolis L.  S   Ayres 

Richmond Lawler's 

South  Bend Robertsons 

Terre  Haute 

Meis  Brothers  Co  ,  Inc. 

IOWA 

Burlington J    S    Schramm  Co. 

Cedar  Rapids Craemer's 

Davenport 
Petersen-Harned  Von  Maur,  Inc 

Des  Moines Younker  Bros 

Dubuque Stampfers' 

Fort  Dodge Bostofi  Store 

Sioux  City Younker  Davidson 

Waterloo  James  Black  Dept    Store 

KANSAS 

Hutchinson Pegues  Wright 

Topeka Pelletier 

Wichita Innes' 

KENTUCKY 

Paducah Watkins 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans Maison  Blanche 

Shreveport 

The  Hearne  Dry  Goods  Co   Ltd. 

MAINE 

Portland Rmes  Bros  Co. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore Hochschild.  Kohn 

Baltimore Stewart  &  Co  ,  Inc 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Lynn Burrows  &  Sanborn 

Worcester C   T   Sherer  &  Co 

MICHIGAN 

Calumet Vertin  Bros. 

Grand  Rapids Steketee's 

Saginaw The  J    W    Ippel  Co 

MINNESOTA 

Albert  Lea Wallace's,  Inc. 

Austin Wallace's 

Duluth Edward  F    Wahl  Co. 

Minneapolis The  Dayton  Co. 

Minneapolis. .  L   S   Donaldson  Co. 

St  Cloud Fandel  Co. 

St   Paul Emporium 

MISSOURI 
Kansas  City. .  .Emery-Bird-Thayer 

St   Joseph Townsend  &  Wall 

St    Louis Stix  Baer  &  Fuller 


Buffalo Wm   Hengerer  Co. 

New  York Macy's 

Rochester 

Sibley.  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co 
Utica J    B   Wells  &  Son  Co. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Asheville Ivey's,  Inc. 

Charlotte.  ...  Belk  Bros    Company 

Charlotte J    B    Ivey  Co. 

Durham Ellis  SOne 

Greensboro Ellis- St  me 

Raleigh Ivey-Taylor  Co. 

Winston  Salem  .  .Anchor  Company 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Fargo 0   J   DeLendrecie 

OHIO 

Cleveland... The  W   H   Baetz  Co. 

Cleveland The  Halle  Bros  Co 

Cleveland. .  .The  Higbee  Company 

Columbus F   &  R  Lazarus  Co. 

Dayton.  .The  Elder  &  Johnston  Co. 

Dayton Rich's 

Springfield Wrens 

Youngstown.  .      Strouss  Hirshberg 

OKLAHOMA 

Bartlesvilie 

Martin's  Department  Store 
Oklahoma  City Halliburton's 

OREGON 

Portland Meter  &  Frank 

Portland Olds  and  King 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona Wolf  Furniture  Co. 

Easton Orr's 

Johnstown Penn  Traffic  Co 

Philadelphia.  .  .    John  Wanamaker 
Philadelphia 

Strawbndge  ana  Clothier 

Pittsburgh Jos   Home  Co. 

Pittsburgh 

Kaufman  Department  Store 
Nanticoke The  Leader  Store 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence Gladding's 

Providence The  Outlet  Co. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Charleston Kernson's 

Columbia.  .The  James  L  Tapp  Co. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga.  Miller  Bros  Co  ,  Inc 
Memphis Lowenstem's 

TEXAS 

Beaumont The  White  House 

Dallas A    Harris  &  Co 

Galveston Eiband's 

San  Antonio Wolff  &  Marx 

Wichita  Falls McClurkan's 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City I  C   M   I. 

VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg J   R   Millner  Co. 

Newport  News 

Broadway  Dept   Store 

Norfolk W   G   Swartz  Company 

Petersburg 

Rucker  Rosenstock,  Inc 
Richmond. .  .Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc. 
Roanoke. . .  -S    H    Heironimus  Co. 

WASHINGTON 

Spokane Crescent 

Tacoma Rhodes  Brothers 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

Charleston Stone  &  Thomas 

Clarksburg.  Watts.  Sartor.  Lear  Co. 

HiJiitiiii'tuN 

Btadshaw  Diehl  Company 
Parkersburg . . .  Surprise  Store  Co 

Wheeling L   S   Good  &  Co 

Wheeling Stone  &  Thomas 

WISCONSIN 

Appleton.  .  .Geenen  Dry  Goods  Co 

Eau  Claire Farmers  Store  Co 

Green  Bay H.  C   Prange 

La  Crosse Doerflmgers 

Madison Harry  S    Manchester 

Marinette. ... Lauerman  Bros 

Milwaukee Schuster's 

Sheboygan H.  C.  Prange 

Superior Roth  Bros 

Wausau. . .  Winkleman  Dept  Store 

CANADA 

Eaton's  of  Canada 
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HfiiHkrtt   ■   Electric  I 
Ktirasttin  Hugs  *   >i 


Festival  is  a  fleecy  blend 
cotton  (Did  wool 
yellow  or  light  green,  siz, 

rosebuds,  checks,  plaids  or  pi 
keyed  to  the  color  of  ' 
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I       M   PA      !     1  -  . 

He  showed  her  into  the  kitchen  and 
opened  the  freezer.  Then  he  save  the  goose  a 
long,  musing  look. 

"You  know"  he  turned  to  Tacey,  his 
forehead  wrinkling  slightly  "somehow  he  re- 
minds me  of  my  Uncle  Arnold." 

Tacey  tried  to  hold  the  corners  of  her 
month  still,  but  part  of  a  giggle  escaped. 
Maybe  sonn  men  with  freckles  really  were 
wholesome.  Then  as  she  helped  lower  the 
bird  into  the  freezer  her  eye  caught  on  part 
of  the  contents.  Caviar  jars  and  jars  of  it 
turtle  meat,  and  packages  with  imported- 


looking  labels.  Well,  that,  with  the  living- 
room  decor,  typed  him  -the  Eternal  Bache- 
lor-Sophisticate. He  probably  created  hor- 
rible scenes  in  restaurants  over  mixing  his 
own  salad  dressing.  She  knew  his  kind  all 
right. 

She  benl  over  to  shove  the  goose  as  far  as 
possible  into  one  corner. 

"I  suppose  yon  realize  that  your  hair  is 
the  color  of  antique  gold."  Alec  remarked. 

Tacey  paused.  It  must  be  having  her  head 
in  the  freezer  that  had  made  her  suddenly  go 
so  queer  all  over.  It  couldn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  this  impertinent  young  man's 
comment,  even  though  his  voice  was  deep 


/xre  V"  """"ppy  w;+h  your 

present  d,y  deaner 

•  •  .Then  try 

Guaranteed  to  be 

A  Better  Kind  of 

Dry  Cleaning 


Gets  Out  All  the  Dirt- 
Makes  Clothes  Like  New! 

Here's  a  challenge  to  compare 
wonderful  Sanitone  Service  with 
ordinar)  dry  cleaning.  Send 
the  trousers  of  your  husband's 
favorite  suit,  or  the  skirt  of  a 
two-piece  dress  to  your  Sanitone  Dry 
Cleaner.  Send  the  other  part  of 
the  suit  or  dress  to  any  other 
dry  cleaner.  II  you  don't  agree 
Sanitone  Dry  Cleaning  is  better 
by  this  test,  send  your  sales  slip 
to  us  and  we  will  refund  the  full 
[nice  you  paid  your  Sanitone  Dry 
Cleaner*  When  you  make  this 
teM.  you  will  know  why  we  say 
see,  feel  and  smell  the  difference  in 
Sanitone  Dry  Cleaning."  Spotlessly  clean,  colors 
and  fabrics  sparkle,  better  press  lasts  longer,  and  no 
cleaning  odor.    ■ 


(mm 


TO  FIND  'i  OUR  SANITONh. 
Din  CLE  Wl  R  :  Look  in  your 
rlassinVd  phono  book  lur  this  sj  m- 
hoi.. .the  sign  ol  skilled  craftsmen 
ii-iml'  i  im-u  and  better  kind  oi  dr) 
cleaning. 


Everybody  Benefits 
—  Everybody  Gives 


Void  after  December  31,  1953 


Sanitone  Dry  Cleaning  Service 

Division  of  Emery  Industries,  Inc.,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


and  warm  like  a  thick-pile  woolly  blanket.  She 
made  herself  look  at  the  caviar.  She  straight- 
ened up  "I  believe  your  note  mentioned 
reasonable  terms."  she  said. 

He  tried  the  lopsided  grin.  "  I  just  thought 
that  sounded  businesslike.  I  have  plenty  of 
space  to  spare,  and  after  all,  what  are  neigh- 
bors for?" 

Tacey  narrowed  her  lids.  She  knew  all 
about  the  neighborly  approach.  "I  prefer  to 
keep  it  businesslike.  Oh,  yes.  and  I'd  like 
to  get  him  out  early  Saturday.  My  .  .  . 
fiance  is  coming  to  dinner." 

It  was  hardly  a  lie,  Tacey  thought  guiltily 
on  her  way  back  to  2-D.  After  Saturday,  if 
the  goose  played  his  part  well,  she  and  Bert 
very  like'y  would  be  engaged.  And  in  the 
meantime  it  would  settle  any  neighborly 
ideas  Alec  Kimball  might  be  harboring. 

Bert  was  due  back  at  the  home  office  next 
day  after  an  upstate  trip,  and  Tacey  ap- 
proached him  as  soon  as  he'd  turned  in  his 
reports. 

"A  roast -goose  dinner— why,  Tacey."  His 
eyes  had  a  famished  glint.  "  I  don't  know 
when  I've  heard  a  better  idea." 

"Saturday  about  six,  then?" 

His  face  clouded  "Saturday?  Well,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  meant  to  tell  you  before,  but 
I  didn't  want  to  worry  you.  I'm  having  that 
nasal  spur  removed  Saturday." 

Me  mill  my  exquisite  sense  of  timing,,  Tacey 
thought  on  her  way  home.  She  wished  she 
didn't  have  to  tell  Smart  Alec.  She  could  just 
picture  his  next  cocktail  parly  with  some- 
body opening  the  freezer  and  Alec  explaining, 
"Oh,  I'm  just  giving  it  shelter  while  its  papa 
has  his  adenoids  out."  Big  joke,  adenoids. 

In  her  indignation,  Tacey's  eyes  deepened 
to  a  most  improbable  shade  of  blue  as  she 
Hashed  along  at  such  a  velocity  that  she 
nearly  bowled  over  a  man  in  front  of  her 
building.  When  she  saw  it  was  Alec  she 
didn't  apologize.  She  straightened  her  hat 
and  glared  at  him. 

"Do  you  work  off  your  rent  tending  the 
door  or  something?"  she  demanded. 

He  merely  grinned  and  said,  "Just  wanted 
to  ask  you  what  time  Saturday  you'd  like 
Uncle  Arnold  back." 

Tacey  bit  her  lip.  It  was  really  too  horrid 
of  him  to  bring  it  up  now  and  make  her  ask 
him  a  favor  right  after  she'd  run  into  him 
and  been  nasty  about  it. 

"Could  you- -could  you  make  it  the  next 
Saturday?"  she  stammered  slightly. 

He  opened  the  door.  "With  no  trouble  at 
all.  Clad  to  help  out  if  your  plans  have  been 
changed." 

It  seemed  to  Tacey  that  a  question  hung 
between  them.  "The  fact  is."  she  began, 
"Bert  has  an  operation  scheduled — ah" — 
she  fully  intended  to  say  nose,  but  somehow, 
under  the  pressure  of  Alec's  intent  look,  it 
came  out  all  wrong  "a  business  operation, 
that  is." 

"You'll  probably  want  to  cook  htm  Sun- 
day then." 

"Oh.  no,"  Tacey  said  hastily.  "Bert  won't 
be  able  to  leave  the"— she  hesitated— "the 
yacht  all  week  end.  He  does  lots  of  his  busi- 
ness that  way— he's  crazy  about  boating." 

"He must  be,"  Alec  said  and  Tacey  wished 
he  wouldn't  look  right  into  her  eyes  that  way. 
She  was  only  trying  to  keep  him  from  making 
fun  of  Bert. 

Alec  took  her  arm  as  they  went  toward  the 
elevator.  "Since  that  leaves  you  free  Satur- 
day night,  shall  we  make  it  the  Mocambo?" 

Tacey's  red  lips  parted.  "Well.  I  certainly 
didn't  mean  to  imply  that  I  was  a  public 
charity  case  simply  because  Bert  is  tied  up 
one  week  end!" 

"Don't  be  coy,"  Alec  admonished,  his 
hand  firm  on  her  elbow  as  the  brass  doors 
shut  behind  them. 

Tacey  snapped,  "I  meant  that  we  don't 
actually  know  one  another." 

Alec  took  her  key  from  her  and  put  it  in 
the  lock.  "What  do  you  mean  we  don't  know 
one  another?"  He  leaned  with  one  hand 
against  the  doorjamb  behind  her.  "You  have 
a  goose  that  looks  like  my  Uncle  Arnold, 
haven't  you?  That  makes  us  practically 
kin." 

Furiously  Tacey  felt  a  pink  stain  rising 
from  her  throat  up  to  her  cheeks,  because  for 


one  ridiculous  moment  she  had  thought  he 
was  going  to  say  "kissing  kin."  Which  was 
absurd  because  it  was  a  perfectly  common 
expression  anyway,  and  there  wasn't  a  rea-. 
son  in  the  world  why  she  should  be  flustered. 

"Pick  you  up  at  eight,"  he  said  and  then 
he  was  gone. 

The  dress  Tacey  wore  Saturday  was  sea- 
foam  green  and  left  her  shoulders  bare.  Look- 
ing at  herself  in  the  mirror,  her  gold  curls 
pulled  demurely  to  the  back  of  her  head,  she 
wondered  if  her  shoulders  weren't  a  little  too 
bare. 

Alec's  knock  came  before  she  had  decided 
whether  to  change,  and  something  about  the 


WISS  PINKER  FASHIONS 

...new  and  fun  to  make! 


MYRTLE  THE    TURTLE— this 

brilliantly  colored  felt  child's 
cushioned  seat  (10"  x  13")  is 
easy  to  make  when  you  leave 
the  edges  exposed  and  pink  for 
a  fine  finish. 
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PATIO  APRON  - 

boasts  a  big.  blight. 
pinked-felt  pocket 
bedecked     with 
felt     appliques 
and  dazzling 
"jewels"    in      / 
any  gay  motif 
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you  like. 
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APPLIQUED  BURLAP  BELTS  — let  your 
imagination  run  riot  in  cutting  ihe  felt 
appliques!  For  example,  how  about 
pinking  a  "Fruit  Farm"  belt,  as  shown? 


SEND  154  to  J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Co., 
Newark  7,  N.J.  (Dept.  6E)  for  pattern 
No.  101  of  all  three  illustrated  articles. 


NOW 

AVAILABLE 

JUNIOR    PINKER    CB  5  —  5 '  2"  — $4.25. 

For  all  home  uses:   especially  fine  for 

appliques  and  intricate  pinking.  Chrome 

plated,  $4.75. 

Model  CB  7 — T  2" — $6.95.  Ideal  size  for 

all  sewing  projects  where  a  ravel-resistant 

finish  is  needed.  Chrome  plated,  $7.95. 

Model  CB  9— 9"^ $7.95.   Great   favorite 

with  professional  tailors  and  dressmakers. 

Chrome  plated,  $8.95. 

WISS  FELT  PACKET— 

holds  six  pieces  6"  x  9" 

fell ,    con  tainer    of 

"jewels."  patterns  for 

ten  appliques  and   a 

professional    needle.  fi 

At  your  favorite  no- 
tions counter,  or 

send$l  toDept.  6E. 
J.  WISS  &  SONS  CO.,  NEWARK  7,  N.J. 
Manufacturers  ol  Shears.  Scissors.  Pinking  Shears. 
Metal-Culling  Snips  and  Garden  Shears 
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wav  his  breath  caugh  I  when  he  saw  In 
hei  sure  she  should  have.  Bui  perhaps 
onlj   iiii.iviii.ii  m  . 1 1 .  because  his  fa< 
immediatelj  into  an  easj  grin  am 
handing  hei  aboxol  white  camelli  • 
a  n  vi  i  ilion,   racey.  Until  Lonighl    I 
have  bel  my  last  Bunsen  burnei  iluii 
maid    had    r<  en  eyi 

She  slipped  into  her  wrap  as  he  held  it, 
"You're  a  revelation  too    I  wouldn't  have 
dreamed  you  had  any   Bunsen  burnei 
would    have    guessed    von    designed 
ihapcless  glass  ash  trays  with  the 

and  gravel  embedded  in  them  01  s 

like  thai  " 

He  threw  hark  Ins  head  and  roared    I a 
had  mean!  him  In  be  insulted.  There  was  no 
use  encouraging  him  when  Lhej   wi  n   obvi 
ously  such  complete  mismates. 

His  aim  around  hei  waist  as  they  danced 
wasn't  a  misfit,  though,  she  had  to  admit 
later.  .And  he  hadn't,  aftei  all.  mad,  .1 
ovi  i  1  he  salad  dressin 

"lake  ilus?"  he  murmured  in  hei  eai  a 
the-orchestra  started  a  romantic  ballad  "It's 
from  that  new  musical.  Have  you  seen  it?" 
"No.  Bert  likes  .  .  .  opera."  she  lied,  and 
was  immediately  angry  with  herself.  That 
was  positively  the  last  lib  she'd  ever  tell 
about  Bert.  Heavens,  it  was  no  disgrace  to 
prefer  documentary  films  to  musicals.  Why 
she  had  the  feeling  that  Alec  was. constantly 
trying  to  put  Bert  at  a  disadvantage  she 
didn't  know,  but  from  now  on  she'd  be  on  hei 
guard.  And  of  course  she'd  see  him  only  once 
more,  when  she  got  the  goose  out  of  his 
freezer. 

Keeping   in   mind   that    she   was  on   he 

guard,  she  said  nervously,  "  I  had  a  wonder 

lul  time,  Alee."  and  opened  her  door  quickly 

But  she  needn't  have  worried.  "I  did  Loo 

thank  you  for  coming,  Tacey.  'Night,"  wa 

all  he  said  and  started  off  down  the  hall. 

She  went  into  the  apartment. 

"Oh,  Tacey."  His  voice  came,  warm,  low 

at  the  door.  Her  heart  jumped  a  beat,  anc 

she  turned  around,  the  beads  on  her  evening 

bag  cutting  into  her  fingers  where  she  grippe( 

it.  Alec  stuck  his  head  around  the  doorjamb. 

"Just  wanted  to  mention."  he  said,  "that 

I'll  tell  Uncle  Arnold  you  sent  your  regards." 

He  pulled  the  door  shut  after  him. 

Tacey  threw  her  evening  ban  clear  across 
the  room. 

On  Monday  Bert  wasn't  yet  back  at  work. 
Tacey  had  worn  her  gayest  outfit  just  for 
him,  a  coral-red  suit.  Before  she  left  the  office 
at  five  she  carefully  touched  up  her  lips  with 
a  coral  stick  of  rouge  that  matched  exactly. 
Alec  was  in  the  lobby  when  she  got  home. 
"Hi,"  he  said  at  her  elbow. 

She  turned,  her  eyebrows  raised.  "Oh,  it's 
you." 

"Yes,  I  was  waiting  for  you.  There's  a 
funny  coincidence."  They  stepped  onto  the 
elevator.  "You  remember  we  weir  talking 
about  that  new  musical.  Well,  today  a  friend 
gave  me  two  tickets  for  tomorrow  night  that 
he  can't  use." 

"Your  friend  wasn't  by  any  chance  a 
scalper?"  she  asked. 

"Tacey,  you  have  the  sweet,  trusting 
nature  of  a  top  sergeant,"  he  told  her  as  sh< 
stepped  off  at  the  second  floor.  "I'll  pick  you 
up  for  dinner." 

"I  didn't  say  I'd  go  "  she  protested, 

but  the  doors  clanged  shut  and  she  found 
herself  talking  to  the  brass  grillwork. 

■  HE  musical  was  even  better  Shan  the  re- 
viewers claimed,  it  seemed  to  Tace>  Uec 
picked  up  her  hand  and  held  it  in  his  during 
the  song  they  had  danced  to  on  Saturday 
night,  and  after  the  show  he  took  hei  i>'  a 
Chinese  place  where  he  said  the  shrimp  roll 
was  heaven  on  a  blue  plate,  but  fortunately 
he  didn't  try  to  hold  her  hand  again.  I  le  just 
talked  casually  about  his  work  as  a  chemical 
engineer. 

She  was  glad  of  that,  that  he  didn't  have 
any  ideas,  eery  glad.  In  fact,  considering  how 
glad  she  was,  her  sudden  surge  of  irritation 
toward  him  as  they  went  down  the  hall  to- 
ward her  apartment  was  quite  unaccount- 
able. 

As  he  left  her  at  her  door  she  said.  "I'd 
love  to  meet  your  friend,  but  since  I  probably 
never  will,  please  thank  him  tor  me." 


"M>    friend  •"    \|, ,     ,, 
I  low 

1  ''    1  upp,d  hei   ,  hill  III  III 
down    at     i  . 

I 


lll.'ll 
do-,   friend 
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5  HOURS  OF  BEAUTY 
IN  JUST  30  SECONDS ! 


Apply  CREAM  POWDER  in  '/>  a  minute-it  stars  on  ':>  a  (lav! 


If  \  ou  "Inn  en't  the  lime"  to  fuss  u  ith 
your  laee      but  st  ill  w  ant  to  look 
beautiful  hcsl      the  pel  feci  make-up  is 

CKK-V.M    I'OWDKIt    I.OMI'AI    1     b\     '    ot\". 

Smooth  on  tin-  Haw  less  blend  "I  '"  \ir 
Spun  I'ounri  and  sheer  cream  make- 
up base.  Do  it  '  !**ee 
how  lines  and  poi  es  seem  lo  disappear 
completely  See  how  soft  and  stipple 
\  our  skin  looks  and  feels,  w  ith  ne\  er 
a  ti  are  oj  poudei  \  excess  a  hint 
0f  di  \  i"  ss.  Sei  ui  complexion 
doesn't  ai  lii. ill\  look  better  than  w  ith 
complicated  make-up  methods  that 
take  up  to  30  minutes! 

TEST  IT-TIME  IT-PROVE  IT! 

Above  all.  notice  how  much  longer 
CRE  \M  POWDER  stays  on,  clings  to  \  our 


skin  five  hour-  or  longer  without  un- 
flattering  "shine."  Look  at  \our  watch 
when  \oil  first  appl\  CREAM  POWDER 
—  and  again  when  make-up  need-  re- 
touching. See  if  a  full  half  <.h\  hasn't 
sped  b\  !  \nd  when  you  do  retouch, 
notice  how    ,-w  if t   and   neat    it   is   with 
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CRI    WI   POWDI  R.  \\|  . 

this  spill-p  d  in  its  wafer-thin. 

j  e  w  .  •  I  - 1  i  k  < 

- 

inspired    vi  ted    mi  vdks-  at    all    fine 
department.  dru_  and  fash 
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NEW  HINGED  MIRROR  COT/PACT 

- 

"PARIS"  •  MUGUET  DES  80IS 
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:p   your   babys   SKIN    LIKE  A   ROSE! 


**i 


IT  CHECKED 
DIAPER    RASH    AND 

ODOR     WHEN   OTHER   REMEDIES 
FAILED!"    SAY    MOTHERS 


Mothers  and  doctors  agree.  Mennen 
Baby  Magic  skin  care  works  like  magic! 

Amazing  medical  proof.  Diaper  rash 
\     was  completely  cleared  in  one  week  on 
vast  majority  of  babies  treated  with 
this  lovely  liquefied  cream! 

Some  were  severe  cases!  Yet  70% 
cleared  completely.  15%  improved 
remarkably. 

Works  wonders  against  chafing,  chap- 
ping,  cradle   cap,  too.    Non-sticky; 
dries  fast.  Protects,  soothes,  smooths, 
helps  heal.  Keeps  baby       ,  „<=„„;„  i 
fragrant  as  a  rose! 


In  pink,  blue  or  yellow  refillable  squeeze  bottle,  590 

Giant  economy  size,  98i 

Both  tax  free 


The  time  to  be  happy  is 
now.  The  place  to  be  happy 
is  here.  The  way  to  be 
happy  is  to  make  other 
people  happy. 

—  R.    G.    INGERSOLL 


baby  specialist  since  1880 


going  up  to  New  Hampshire  this  week  end. 
You  will  offer  me  a  rain  check,  won't  you?" 

"Just  keep  the  one  I  gave  you  last  week," 
she  told  him  resignedly. 

That  night  they  had  a  date  to  go  to  an 
exhibit  of  safety  devices.  So  she  didn't  have 
to  see  Alec  until  Thursday  evening.  She  knew 
he'd  be  waiting  for  her  and  yet  the  sight  of 
his  long,  lean  figure  lounging  in  the  doorway 
gave  her  a  sudden  start. 

"What  news  of  the  commodore?"  he 
greeted  her  cheerfully.  "Still  wind-jamming 
around?" 

"  If  you  mean  Bert,"  she  said,  her  eyes  like 
blue  ice,  "he  is  not  still  yachting." 

"Then  you'll  want  Uncle  Arnold?"  he 
prompted. 

She  hesitated,  tempted  to  say  yes,  but  you 
couldn't  deliberately  let  eight  pounds  of 
goose  spoil,  could  you?  "As  a  matter  of  fact," 
she  said,  "he  has  to  go  up  to  his"— she 
couldn't  say  to  his  mother's,  to  tell  her 
about  his  operation,  could  she? — "to  his 
family's  mountain  cabin  this  week  end  with 
an  important  client." 

"Well.  I'll  be  glad  to  keep  our  frigid  friend 
another  week.  Always  like  to  be  helpful." 

Tacey  felt  goaded  by  what  she  considered 
his  smug  look.  "I  don't  think  you  like  to  be 
helpful  at  all,"  she  burst  out.  "I  think  you 
hope  I  never  get  this  dinner  fixed." 

He  shook  his  head.  "You're  wrong.  Noth- 
ing would  make  me  happier  than  seeing 
Bert's  goose  cooked." 

Tacey  turned  and  marched  across  the 
lobby. 

"See  you  Saturday,"  he  called  after  her. 

She  didn't  wear  the  green  dress  Saturday. 
She  wore  a  chaste  black  one.  but  Alec's  face 
had  the  same  strange  look 
when  she  opened  the  door. 
Of   course    she    shouldn't 
have  gone  out  with  him  at 
all,  but  if  Bert  was  going 
to    go    traipsing    off   - 
Besides,   she  couldn't   let 
Alec  think  she  was  afraid 
of  being  with  him. 

"From mermaid  to  siren 
in  one  easy  week,"  he  said. 

"  I  only  sit  on  rocks  and 
sing  Tuesdays,  though." 

They  held  the  whole  evening  with  the  same 
light  touch.  The  hours  spun  themselves 
into  a  bright  tangle  of  laughter,  until  in  the 
ta.v  coming  home  Alec  said  suddenly,  "Are 
you  in  love  with  him,  Tacey,  really  in  love?  " 

She  turned  her  head  away.  "It  isn't  the 
least  concern  of  yours." 

He  reached  for  her  hand.  "If  you  can't  see 
that  it's  my  mam  concern,  you  must  be  as 
brainless  as  you  act  every  time  this  Bert's 
name  comes  up." 

She  pulled  her  hand  away.  "What  differ- 
ence does  it  make?  We'd  never  work  out 
anyway— never  in  a  million  years." 

"Wouldn't  we,  Tacey?"  Then  she  was  in 
his  arms,  his  mouth  on  hers.  It  seemed  to  her 
she'd  waited  twenty-three  years  for  that 
kiss— the  right  kiss  from  the  wrong  kind  of 
man.  They  didn't  speak  again  until  they  were 
at  her  door.  Alec's  hand  gripped  her  shoul- 
ders. "Tacey  — 

"No,"  she  wailed,  turning  her  head  away, 
but  he  found  her  mouth  again.  Afterward 
she  closed  the  door  between  them  before  she 
started  to  sob. 

For  a  minute  she  didn't  realize  that  the 
ringing  that  awakened  her  next  morning  was 
the  phone.  She  groped  her  way  to  answer  it, 
her  head  heavy,  her  lids  dry  and  swollen. 
The  long-distance  operator  gave  her  Bert. 

"Wonderful  news,"  he  told  her  jubilantly. 
"Just  before  I  left  town  the  boss  told  me  I 
was  getting  a  promotion— and  a  transfer,  to 
the  Brookhaven  office." 

"That's  wonderful,  Bert." 

"I've  been  telling  mother— about  us.  She 
wants  to  meet  you.  I'm  going  to  go  down  to 
Brookhaven  for  a  few  days  and  I  thought  I 
might  be  looking  around  for  a  little  house." 

"Listen,  Bert"— she  was  slightly  hyster- 
ical—"the  company  is  showing  a  new  docu- 
mentary film  next  Friday  night.  Can  you 
think  of  anything  that  would  be  more  fun?  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute,  then:  "  We 
don't  seem  to  have  a  very  good  connection. 


I'll  tell  you  all  about  everything  Monday. 
Good-by,  Tacey." 

She  dressed  slowly  and  went  to  the  corner 
drugstore.  She  bought  an  egg-salad  sandwich 
and  took  it  across  the  street  into  the  park. 
Green  grass.  Flowers.  Kids  making  a  lot  of 
noise  in  the  background.  This  was  the  way  it 
should  be. 

In  Brookhaven  there 'd  be  lots  of  grass- 
maybe  even  a  picket  fence. 

A  squirrel  jumped  up  on  the  bench  beside 
her.  .  .  .  With  the  wrong  man,  living  inside  a 
picket  fence  would  be  just  like  being  in  a 
cage.  She'd  rather  live  in  a  broom  closet  with 
Alec  than  anywhere  with  anybody  else. 

She  looked  up  to  see  Alec  himself  coming 
down  the  path  toward  her,  a  package  under 
his  arm.  "Alec,"  she  cried,  jumping  up.  "Oh, 
I  do  love  men  who  know  when  not  to  take  no 
for  an  answer!" 

Me  looked  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  "Shall 
we  be  impetuous  about  getting  married,"  he 
asked  her,  "or  shall  we  wait  till  tomorrow?" 
"I  think  they  have  a  law,"  Tacey  said. 
"But  we'll  go  apartment  hunting.  I  think 
maybe"— she  closed  her  eyes  and  gulped— 
"I  think  maybe,"  she  said  bravely,  "shock- 
ing-pink walls  would  show  off  your  lovely 
painting  best.  White  rugs  and  chartreuse 
lamps.  How  does  that  sound?" 

"Bilious,"  Alec  said.  "Frankly,  it's  the 
last  thing  I  had  in  mind." 

Tacey  looked  up  at  him,  and  suddenly 
the  meaning  of  the  baffling  look  in  his  eyes 
came  clear  to  her.  "Marriage  is  the  last  thing 
you  had  in  mind — that's  what  you  mean, 
isn't  it?"  Her  heart  seemed  to  be  wrenched 
all  out  of  shape,  but  she  lifted  her  chm.  She 
tried  to  pass  him,  but  he 
reached   for  her  and  the 
package    under    his    arm 
slipped  to  the  ground.  He 
bent  over,  but  she  was  too 
quick  for  him.  She  picked 
up  part  of  its  spilled  con- 
tents—a   liver-sausage 
sandwich  — and    held    it 
daintily    between   her 
thumb  and  finger  tip. 

"All  right."  he  said.  "So 

I'm  a  fraud.  I  wasn't  look- 

I  just  eat  my  lunch  in  the  park 

that's    all.    I    also    like    band 

concerts  and  root  beer.  So  now  you  know." 

"  I  can  hear  the  words,  but  they  don't  make 

sense,"  she  said. 

"I  guess  I  shouldn't  have  let  you  find  out 
the  truth  till  the  ring  was  on  your  finger.  I 
may  be  crazy,  but  I  had  my  eye  on  a  little 
house  in  Connecticut — with  an  apple  tree 
outside  the  kitchen  door.  I  thought  that  if  I 
could  sell  you  on  the  idea  of  me  as  a  husband, 
maybe  you  could  learn  to  like  the  idea  of  liv- 
ing in  the  country  too." 

"The  country!"  Tacey -exploded.  "What 
do  you  know  about  the  country?  From  all 
indications  you  were  born  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Astor  Hotel!" 

"O.K.,  so  it  was  dishonest,  but  what  was 
I  supposed  to  do? "  he  demanded.  "Come  to 
you  with  my  hat  in  hand,  twist  my  toe  into 
the  rug  and  say,  'Howdy,  ma'am.  I'm  just  a 
country  boy  from  Broken  Arrow,  South 
Dakota,  but  I'd  like  to  muscle  in  on  your 
fancy  yacht-happy  boy  friend'?" 

"Somehow  you've  found  out  I'm  Indiana 
born  and  bred,"  Tacey  said  slowly.  "You're 
trying  to  mix  me  up.  But  you  can't  fool  me. 
A  crowbar  couldn't  pry  you  away  from  that 
odious  plushy  apartment  and  that  freezer 
full  of  caviar!" 

At  Alec's  shout  of  laughter  Tacey's 
squirrel  dropped  a  half-eaten  pecan  and  fled. 
"So  that's  what  you  were  holding  against 
me."  He  gripped  her  shoulders.  "Tacey,  I 
have  a  three-month  sublease,"  he  told  her. 
"None  of  that  stuff  is  mine,  not  even  what's 
in  the  freezer!" 

Tacey  stared  at  him,  the  beginnings  of  be- 
lief sparkling  in  her  eyes.  "You  were  only 
trying  to  impress  me  with  the  night  clubs — 
you'd  just  as  soon  have  taken  me  for  a  row- 
boat  ride?" 

"Sooner  even,"  he  told  her. 
"Alec" — she  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck    happily— "let's  go   home   and   cook 
Uncle  Arnold!"  end 
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BY    DR.    HERMAN    N.    BUNDESEN 
President,  Chicago  Bn.irrf  ot  Hr.ilth 


As  mothers  come  to  mi  for  help  with 
their  children.  I  find  that  they  an 
mainly  concerned  about  health  prob- 
lems. Mumps,  measles,  polio,  wl 
do  in  rase  of  injuries  these  are  the 
conditions  1  am  asked  about  repeat- 
edly. These  are  the  things  most 
mothers  dread. 

Only  rarely  do  they  ask  me  about  a 
common  threat  to  the  child's  well-be- 
ing    emotional    insecurity     Yi 
can  do  far  more  damage  than  a  broken 
arm  or  even  polio.  For  the  timii 
whose  fears  are  nevei  propi  •  h  under- 
stood is  the  one  who  is  likely  to  In- 
come  the  neurotic,   emol  i< 
stable  adult,  or  the  overly  aggressive 
one.  Over-aggression  inchildhi* 
turn   into  delinquency    and 
lead  to  a  life  of  crime 
understood   and    handli  i 
than  one  occasion  I  have  had 
happy  task  of  explaii 
parents  that  a  teen-age  son  or  dai 
ter  has  had  a  mental  collapsi 
been  involved  in  son 
caused  by  a  mental  01  en 
turbance.  If,  years  earliei 
had  sought,  a  doctor  or  psy 
advice,  the  tragedy  i 
avoided. 

This  blindness  to  i 
lems  is  the  more  strange  because  1  b 
lieve  modern  parent 
aware  of  the  damage  tha 
by  a  feeling  of  insecurit  y  ' 
realize  the  bully  and  the 
at  heart  as  scared  as  the  child  w 
plays  his  timidity.  Th( 
children  must  have  secui  ily  in. 
be  emotionally  healthy 
very  hard  for  parents  to  detect 
tional  insecurit  v  in  their  own  c 
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dress  your  cherubs  f< >r  dream 

in  Nitey  Nile 
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JJie  labile  make-  the  sleeper  and   no  sleepei 
heller   labile   than   Mill    Mil......   soft  .  .  .  He.  .  \  .  .  .  -tur.b 

ll  -   I'hHH'i  •  I/I  I )        normal   washing  can   never  -brink  a 
Mil  ^    Mil    out    ol    size  and  the  gav.   songbird  colors  are 
sudfast.  Importanl  seams  are  nine-thread  sewn.  Bootee  feel 
have  double  soles.  Sweater-cuffs  provide   1-inch  a 
sleeve-length.  Gripper  fastener*   invite  independence. 
Choose  from  these  models         Two-piece  -l\|e.  sizes  00-4. 
rhree-piece  sel   (extra  pants)  same  model,  sizes  00-4. 
One-piece  style,  -i/e-   I-!'..  Pajamas  (without  feet)  - 
^  on  wanl  the  hesl  for  vour  darlings,  so  bu\    MTl-^    M  IK 
because  thread  for  thread  .  .  .  dollar  for  dollar  .  .  . 
Mm   MTr   i-  sour  besl  buy. 

NITEY      NITE     SLEEPERS.      PERRY.      N.    Y. 
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Sous  Agree/ 

Best  Looking,  Best  fitting 
Western  Denims  Made 


8  oz.  BLUE  DENIM 

Sanforized  Copper  Riveted 

Double   Stitched,   with   heavy   orange   thread 

DOUBLE  KNEES  except  sizes    16-22 


SIZES  1  to  22 

HUSKY  S/Z£S  TOO 


«A  ZIPPER? 

Guaranteed  for 
life  of  gormenf 


BOW  COWBOY  PAMTI  and  XAVOi 


z 


EACH 

EVERYWHERE   IN  THE  USA. 

Unconditionally    Guaranteed 


OKLAHOMA   CLOTHING   MANUFACTURERS.   INC. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY   1.   OKLA. 


I  s 


/- 


HANKSCRAFT 


appreciated  GIFTS 
for  Mother  and  Baby 

Modern,  time-sasing  helps  to  take  the 
worry  and  fuss  out  of  feeding  baby. 
See  the  complete  Hanlcscraft  line  at 
baby  shops,  drug  and  department 
stores  everywhere. 


i 


8-BOTTLE     STERILIZER 

Automatic  Electric.  Recommend- 
ed for  regular  sterilization  or 
^        the  terminal  method.  Every- 
thing needed  to  prepare 
baby's  formula.  $1  2.95 
BOTTLE    WARMER 
AND     VAPORIZER 
Electrically  heats  bottle 
to  correct  temperature,  then 
shuts   off   automatically.  Also 
quickly  produces  medicated  steam 
for  relief  of  colds.        -       -        $2.50 

HANKSCRAFT    COMPANY 

Reedsburg,  Wisconsin 


Best  Friend  of  Mothers-to-be 

MOTHER'S 
FRIEND 

SOOTHES,  EASES, 

RELAXES  TIGHT 

DRY  SKIN 


MOTHER'S  FRIEND  is  an  old  friend  to  thou- 
sands of  expcctnnt  mothers  who  have  used  it  to 
ease  cramped,  r.ching  muscles  and  to  soothe  and 
relax  tight,  dry  skin.  So  simple  to  use;  takes 
only  a  few  minutes  a  day  to  rub  gently  over 
abdomen  and  other  parts  of  the  body  to  keep 
skin  soft  and  flexible.  Used  faithfully,  it  should 
help  you  regain  natural  skin  beauty  after  baby 
comes.  Don't  wait  another  day  to  enjoy  the 
comfort  of  MOTHER'S  FRIEND— best  friend  of 
mothers-to-be  for  more  than  80  years.  Only 
$1.25  at  your  favorite  drug  counter.       ^^~-^ 

^PARENTS/ 

FOR      V^3ri 
«k/    JlV>    EXPECTANT 


JJ      Mother' 


MOTHERS 

S  FRIEND 


Bat^Tewda/ 


World's  First  and  Finest 

SAFETY  CHAIR 

Can't  tip  like  high  chair,!    Bal- 
anced to  prevent  crippling  falls, 
lise  for  feeding  with  simple 
m      pushbutton.    Omuls     sw  ing-seat 
'~  <  r.  iiLtii.-ns  baby's  muscles.  Con- 

erts    to    play    table.    Approved 
by    doctors.    Preferred    by    1-1/4  , 
million    mothers     over    gadge 
■  lutten  d  imitations. 


Grand  Gift 
Hint  to 
Grandma! 

Guaranteed  by 
.Good  Housekeeping 


NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES-only  by 
bonded  agencies.  Send  for  FREE 
FOLDER.  BABEE-TENDA.  Di  pt. 
HK.7S0  Prospect.  Cleveland  IS.  O. 


MATERNITY   STYLES 


its  for  morning,  street,  afternoon.  ^C/>r«ff_/ 
{2  95  to  22.50.  Also  maternrty  cor-"^»»ii£?J 
fferie    'Catalog  mailed  in  plain  envelope,  l^^^l 
ICIUVVF0BD'I./W   i      SOlSWornall.Han.a.Crty.Mo. 


to  learn  to  distinguish  between  normal  varia- 
tions in  personality  and  behavior  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  a  degree  of  shyness  or 
aggressiveness  which  indicates  a  real  dis- 
turbance in  the  child's  emotional  life.  How 
are  you  to  do  this? 

I  would  say  that  the  means  of  separating 
problem  behavior  and  personality  traits 
from  normal  manifestations  may  be  found 
in  the  answers  to  these  questions:  Is  the  be- 
havior trait  consistent?  Is  it  continued  over  a 
considerable  length  of  time?  Is  it  obviously  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  companions  in  the  same  age 
group?  Does  it  interfere  with  the  child's  rela- 
tionships with  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
teachers  and  others? 

If  the  answer  to  all  or  some  of  these  ques- 
tions is  yes,  it  is  time  to  investigate. 

In  the  case  of  the  timid  child,  for  example, 
close  and  honest  observation  will  usually  en- 
able the  parents  to  distinguish  between  oc- 
casional fits  of  shyness,  which  are  inevitable 
in  all  children,  and  the  kind  of  fear  which  re- 
sults in  consistent  withdrawal  or  shrinking 
from  every  new  experience,  person  or  place. 
The  behavior  of  the  pathologically  shy  child, 
too,  is  usually  obvious.  He  clings  patheti- 
cally to  mother  as  long  as  there  is  a  stranger 
in  the  room.  He  sobs  or  screams  on  being  left 
with  a  baby-sitter.  He  resists  new  experiences 
like  the  schoolroom  or  playground,  and  re- 
fuses to  join  the  games  and  activities  that  are 
planned  for  the  group. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  abnor- 
mally aggressive  youngster  may  also  be 
singled  out  by  the  consistency  and  severity 
of  his  behavior.  He  is  constantly,  rather  than 
occasionally,  assertive.  With  parents,  teach- 
ers and  playmates  alike  his  responses  are 
combative  to  a  point  which  sets  him  dis- 
agreeably apart  from  his  fellows.  He  seems 
deaf  to  persuasion  and  command.  Because 
his  behavior  emerges  from  an  inner  need 
that  parents  and  teachers  do  not  under- 
stand, their  pleas  and  punishments  are 
valueless. 

Once  the  child's  behavior  has  been  estab- 
lished as  beyond  the  limits  of  normal  varia- 
tions in  personality,  it  is  up  to  the  mother 
and  father  to  study  the  situation  in  an  effort 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  insecurity  that  is 
responsible.  If  need  be.  the  family  doctor, 
the  child's  teacher,  the  school  guidance  ad- 
viser or  psychologist  may  be  called  on  for 
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help.  Often  the  overly  shy  or  aggressive  child 
is  found  to  be  responding  to  tensions  between 
the  mother  and  father.  In  such  cases,  both 
parents  must  face  up  to  the  truth  and  be  will- 
ing to  make  the  sacrifices  needed  to  re-estab- 
lish family  life  on  a  sound  basis.  Other  com- 
mon causes  of  insecurity  are  parents  who  are 
away  a  great  deal  or  seem  indifferent  or  lack- 
ing in  love  for  the  child ;  jealousy  of  a  brother 
or  sister— frequently  a  new  baby  who  is  get- 
ting a  lion's  share  of  the  parents'  attention; 
fears  about  money,  usually  caused  by  over- 
hearing conversations  between  the  parents; 
and  fear  of  competition  at  school  or  among 
playmates.  In  these  and  other  cases,  it  is 
nearly  always  possible  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion, once  the  needed  background  of  security 
is  restored.  In  fact,  I  have  often  seen  this 
happen  so  quickly  and  completely  that 
problem  behavior  had  vanished  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  child's  personality  had  im- 
proved dramatically.  But  ordinarily  it  takes 
longer  to  undo  the  damage  completely. 

Among  many  of  the  children  with  whom 
I  have  worked  in  recent  years,  however,  the 
cause  of  problem  behavior  had  been  found 
in  the  parents'  misunderstanding  of  modern 
concepts  and  methods  of  child  care.  In  their 
zeal  to  avoid  the  harsh,  rigid  rules  that  were 
common  when  I  was  a  child,  they  have  aban- 
doned all  efforts  to  establish  discipline.  In 
these  families,  the  tyranny  of  the  parents  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  tyranny  of  the  child. 
Or  perhaps  teachers  may  be  guilty  of  this 
fault.  And  we  are  finding  now  that  these 
children,  whose  slightest  whims  are  indulged, 
and  whose  excesses  of  speech  and  behavior 
are  ignored,  may  be  just  as  insecure  as  the  re- 
pressed, subdued  youngsters  of  an  earlier 
generation.  Children  need  authority,  as  long 
as  it  is  reasonable  and  kindly.  Without  it 
they  are  lost  and  insecure. 

Fortunately,  the  pendulum  is  swinging 
back  to  a  more  intelligent  interpretation  of 
the  child's  need  for  freedom  and  self-expres- 
sion. Parents,  doctors  and  school  officials  to- 
day understand  that  too  much  freedom  can 
be  as  harmful  to  the  child  as  too  little  free- 
dom. Family  life,  like  the  larger  society  of 
which  it  Is  a  part,  is  at  its  best  when  it; 
achieves  a  balance  of  individual  freedom  and 
the  self-discipline  that  arises  out  of  love  and 
consideration  for  others.  In  this  kind  of 
family  environment,  the  children  are  secure. 


I    CAN'T   AFFORD   TO    WORK" 
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For  this  apartment.  Carolyn  and  Chuck 
paid  $88  a  month  —three  months'  rent  in  ad- 
vance. 

After  they  had  moved  in.  they  faced  im- 
mediately another  problem:  Do  you  or  don't 
you  spend  money  decorating  a  rented  apart- 
ment when  money  is  scarce?  The  Bauers 
batted  this  around  a  bit— after  all.  they  had 
signed  a  two-year  lease— but  took  another 
good  look  at  the  apartment  and  decided 
"Definitely  no."  Just  the  cost  of  painting  the 
place  themselves— about  $60— seemed  far  too 
extravagant.  Chuck  did  spend  part  of  his 
vacation  scrubbing  the  Ik  ing-room  walls, 
but  discovered  the  paint  \  as  coming  off  as 
well  as  the  dirt,  and  couldn't  see  much  im- 
provement, if  any.  Carolyn  converted  old 
draperies  of  Chuck's  mother's  for  the  win- 
dows between  the  living  room  and  sun  porch, 
bought  inexpensive  net  for  the  sun-porch 
windows  and  a  plastic  curtain  for  the  kitchen, 
and  called  it  quits. 

"You  just  make  up  your  mind  you'll  have 
to  wait  for  what  you  really  want."  she  ex- 
plained. And  the  Bauers  could  always  point 
to  their  bedroom  furniture  as  an  example  of 
"what  we  can  do."  This  was  a  triumph  of 
their  first  two  months  of  marriage  when  they 
slept  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor  while,  la- 
boriously, they  removed  five  coats  of  paint 
from  a  bed,  bureau  and  chest  of  Chuck's 
parents',  then  gave  them  coats  of  paint, 
enamel,  glaze  walnut  and  shellac  to  achieve 
a  lovely  antiqued  look. 

The  rest  of  the  apartment  "furnished  it- 
self" with  wedding  presents  (the  advantage 
of  Chuck's  having  a  father  and  an  uncle  in 
the  furniture-manufacturing  business),  hand- 


me-downs,  and  a  few  lamps  Chuck  picked  up 
wholesale.  When  the  crib,  cupboard  and 
play  pen  arrived  "on  loan"  from  the  last 
member  of  Chuck's  family  to  have  a  baby, 
the  apartment  was  complete  —except  for  one 
detail. 

That  exciting  detail— Miss  Linda  Bauer- 
arrived  right  on  schedule,  at  2  a.m.  December 
10,  1951.  Carolyn  had  been  feeling  pressure 
pains  for  twenty-four  hours,  didn't  suspect  j 
the  baby  was  coming  because  "they  weren't 
the  kind  of  pains  you  time,"  but  finally  called 
the  doctor  on  Chuck's  insistence  and  arrived 
at  the  hospital  only  five  hours  before  Linda 
was  born. 

Chuck  saw  the  baby  fifteen  minutes 
after  she  came,  described  her  to  friends, 
as  "a  little  round  butterball  with  carrot-red; 
hair."  Most  people  Chuck  called  to  tell  the? 
news  thought  this  red  hair  was  a  "father! 
fantasy"— which  it  emphatically  was  «o/— 
and  called  Carolyn  later  to  check. 

"That  whole  week  was  a  very  special  time 
in  our  lives."  Carolyn  said.  "The  climax  toi 
everything.  I  lay  there  with  Linda  in  my! 
arms.  Chuck's  red  roses  on  the  bedside  stand, 
and  I  knew  I  was  really  living." 

When  she  went  home  five  days  later,  the 
whole  family  helped  out.  Chuck's  mother 
cooked  dinner  the  first  night  home,  provided 
a  nurse  the  next  four  days.  His  sister-in-law 
gave  the  apartment  a  good  cleaning.  Andi 
Chuck  himself  was  a  tremendous  help.  He 
did  the  baby's  washing  each  night,  straight- 
ened the  apartment,  ran  the  kitchen  while 
Carolyn  sat  in  the  comfortable  green  chair, 
her  feet  up  on  the  chartreuse  ottoman,  super- 
vising operations. 
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comfv.  happy.  Si\t\  years  of  use 
have  proved  its  quality  and  p 
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f      Mealtime     J 
Adventures 


HARVEST  APPLE  DESSERT 

1  nip  8ii^;ir 
Z  <-il|>s  v.  ;it«T 
L'  ru  |>m  sifted  Hour 
J  tablespoons  Bugar 
.1  leas|H>ons  baking  powder 
I   teaspoon  *;tli 

6  tablespoons  Meadow  Gold  Butter 
%eup  Meado«    t.c.l.i  Homogenized   Milk 
.'.  rups  Ihinl)  sliced  t.iri  apples 
1 4  teas|K>on  nu  i  meg 
'2  teaspoon  rinnamon 
1   teaspfHth  grated  lemon  rirnl 
I   teaspof>n  lemon  juice 
1  Vz  eups  grated  Meadow  «,..l«l  Natural 
Cheddar  Cheese 

Combine  sim;tr  and  waters  eook  for  ~>  min- 
utes. Pour  into  I2\7  */^\2  ineh  baking  dish. 
Sill  together  dr>  ingredients:  cut  in  butter. 
Add  milk,  stir  until  dry  ingredients  are 
moistened.  Itoll  out  on  I i ir 1 1 1 1 >  (loured  sur- 
fa<-e  inii»  \2\ti  ineh  reetangle.  lirtish  with 
melted  butler.  (Combine  remaining  ingre- 
dients ;m<l  spread  on  dough.  Itoll  ;i„  a  jelly 
roll.  Cut  into  I   '  _.-in<li  *<li<  .■*;  place,  cu  I  side 

down,  in  syrup.  Rake  at   MM)    for 30  mil s. 

Serve    warm     with     Meadow     (.ol<l     Cream. 

M  .»U,-.-  !t   -.-r\  in-*. 

You'll  delight  anv  man  with  this  apple- 
cheese  blend,  liaked  in  a  crisp  crust  and 
served,  warm,  with  rich  Meadow  Gold 
Cream  !  It's  particularly  delicious  because 
the  Meadow  Gold  Natural  Cheddar  Cheese 
melts  -ii  smoothly  throughout,  every  mouth- 
ful is  rich  in  real  cheese  flavor.  Meadow 
Gold  Natural  Cheddar  Cheese  is  aged,  with 
old-country  ran-,  to  the  peak  ol  smooth, 
mellow  flavor.  \  <  >  1 1 "  1 1   hml  il  mightv   good! 


lies — and  the  shock  was  great.  Friends  who 
had  investigated  for  themselves  told  her  that 
a  reliable  woman  to  take  care  of  Linda  and 
the  house  would  cost,  at  the  least,  $40  a 
week— even  assuming  that  such  a  woman 
could  be  found.  And  both  Chuck  and 
Carolyn  agreed  that  Linda  was  still  too  young 
for  any  kind  of  group  care. 

Next  came  the  circumstances  of  her  par- 
ticular job.  A  restaurant  hostess  may  find 
herself  doing  everything  from  cook  to  cashier 
in  addition  to  her  regular  work.  It  means 
lots  of  spilling  on  her  clothes,  lots  of  snags 
in  her  stockings. 
Carolyn,  if  she  went 
back  to  work  now, 
would  need  four 
suits— her  two  old 
ones,  her  new  brown 
tweed,  and  another 
new  suit  at  a  prob- 
able minimum  cost 
of  $65.  What  with 
blouses  and  shoes, 
she  figured  that  her 
clothes  expense 
would  average  out 
to  $3  a  week.  Stock- 
ings would  run  her 
at  least  $1  a  week. 
Dry  cleaning  would 
cost  an  additional 
SI  a  week  and  car- 
fare $2  more.  Total 
cost  of  working : 
$47.00.Sofar-$3.10 
in  the  red  after  a 
lull  week's  work. 

"And  these  figures 
didn't  even  take  into 

account  little  savings  I've  been  able  to  make 
along  the  way,"  Carolyn  added.  "Such  as 
watching  for  the  sales  and  pushing  Linda  and 
the  stroller  three  extra  blocks  up  the  street 
t<>  the  supermarket  where  canned  fruits  are 
marked  down.  Or  being  able  to  shop  around 
for  secondhand  equipment— like  Linda's 
wooden  toilet  chair  which  I  found  for  a  dollar 
and  a  half,  or  her  table-and-chair  combina- 
tion which  I  picked  up  lor  eleven  dollars  and 
Chuck  refinished.  If  I'd  been  working,  it 
would  have  been  one  mad  rush-rush  over  the 
week  end  to  yet  everything  done,  and  no 
time  for  shopping  around 

So  Carolyn  took  into  account  two  hidden 
costs  of  working.  There  would  be  a  L!()  per 
cent  rise  ($6)  on  their  present  weekly  food 
bill  of  $30,  from  loss  of  sale  items  and  in- 
clusion of  meals  for  a  child's  nurse.  And  she 
would  have  to  figure  at  least  $1.25  for  minor 
laundry,  sent  out  to  ease  her  extra-heavy 
week-end  housework.  Total  cost  of  working 
was  then,  conservatively,  $54.25.  With  her 
weekly  pay  check  .S43.<>(>.  she'd  lose  exactly 
$538.20  a  year. 

"When  I  realized  what  my  working  really 
meant,  that  was  the  end  of  that,"  she  adds 
flatly,  and  admits  that  while  she  was  disap- 


HOW   THE   BAUERS 

SPEND    THEIR    MONEY 

EACH    MONTH 

Chuek's  income  varies  from  S'tOO 
lo  s'.iiii  a  month;  lie  currentlj 
averages  a  lit  lie  over  $o(MH>  a  year. 


Food $1 

Clothing 

Rem 

I  tilities 

Insurance 

Health 

Recreation  (includes 

cigarettes,  newspapers)     . 

I  )<>nal  inns 

Gifts 

I  in  nil  lire 

\  aeal  inn 

Sa\ings 

Taxes 

Total  .«? 


pointed  financially,  she  also  was  relieved  in 
other  ways. 

For  she  hadn't  been  sure  how  she  would 
like  having  a  stranger  in  the  house,  her  hours 
at  the  restaurant  might  have  been  irregular  — 
and  most  important,  she  wanted  to  bring  up 
Linda  herself:  "It's  my  responsibility.  I  love 
her  more  than  any  stranger  ever  could— and 
I  want  her  to  love  trie  that  much  too." 

Little  Linda  reflects  that  love.  She  spends 
her  day  racing  from  one  end  of  the  apartment 
to  another,  putting  her  toys  in  and  out  of  a 
cardboard  carton,  "helping"  her  mommy- 
wit  h  the  house- 
work—dusting with 
dirty  fingers  a  table 
just  polished,  push- 
ing her  toy  carpet 
sweeper  in  imitation 
of  Carolyn  using 
the  vacuum  cleaner. 
When  it's  time  to 
"go  go,"  she  waits 
at  the  door  impa- 
tiently, little  red 
curls  peeking  out 
from  under  her  yel- 
low corduroy  bon- 
net, her  huge  eyes 
gleaming  with  ex- 
citement. Under  her 
armalwaysisTeddy, 
a  grimy  little  black- 
and-white  bear  who 
goes  everywhere 
with  her. 

When  Linda  be- 
gan walking  at 
eleven  months  and 
her  horizons  wid- 
ened to  include  tabletops,  kitchen  shelves  and 
other  points  of  interest,  Carolyn's  feeling  that 
"You  just  can't  buy  the  amount  of  patience 
it  takes  to  handle  a  child  of  this  aye"  became 
a  strong  conviction.  "You  give  more— and  gel 
more — than  you  do  in  any  job  I  've  ever  had !" 
Late  this  spring  she  and  Chuck  set  about 
locating  better  living  quarters,  took  only  two 
months  to  find  an  apartment  with  windows 
and  sunshine  and  a  fenced-in  yard  for  Linda 
for  S9.r>  a  month,  but  had  a  harrowing  six 
weeks  trying  to  rent  their  other  apartment: 
"  We  finally  yot  the  seventy-sixth  couple  who 
looked  at  it  to  take  it— but  only  after  we 
yave  them  fifty-five  dollars  toward  redecoral  - 
iny !  By  that  time  we  didn't  care,  we  were  so 
ylad  to  be  yetting  out  of  there." 

And    they've    adjusted   to   one    income. 
Chuck,  who  has  done  everything  in  the  furni- 
ture business  from  assembly  line  to  sales, 
says  he's  barely  got  his  feet  wet  m  selling,  but 
that  "The  sky's  the  limit  in  income." 
"That  house  will  be  a  reality  yet,"  he  adds. 
"Just  pay  me  the  ten  thousand  dollars  you 
owe  me  from  gin  rummy,"  Carolyn  retorts, 
"and  we  won't  even  have  to  wait  that  long." 
Chuck,  for  some  reason  or  other,  hasn't 
paid  up  yet. 
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every  cold,  the  progress  that  Mrs.  Dilling 
was  makiny  on  her  applique  bedspread,  and 
the  debut  of  each  wild  flower:  Indian  pipe, 
dewdrop,  wintergreen,  the  white  woodland 
aster  and  the  white  baneberry. 

When  Mrs.  Shepard  returned  to  579  in 
September,  we  were  immediately  invited  to 
church  and  Sunday  dinner.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning  of  a  continuous  stream  of  invita- 
tions to  participate  in  Mrs.  Shepard's  busy 
and  fruitful  town  life.  Duriny  a  single  week 
Louis  and  I  were  asked  to  attend  a  Bible 
class,  an  auction  at  the  Anderson  Galleries, 
a  lecture  entitled  "Do  Young  Married 
Couples  Need  Clod?"  and  a  performance  of 
Madame  Butterfly.  I  simply  could  not  of- 
fend Mrs.  Shepard  and  refuse  all  four  invita- 
tions. I  told  Louis  that  we  had  to  accept  at 
least  one. 

"Well,  you  decide,"  Louis  said. 
"No,  you  decide;  it's  all  the  same  to  me." 
"Let's  hear  Madame  Butterfly." 
"  Il  suits  me,  except  it  means  a  top  hat  for 
von." 


I  accepted  the  invitation  to  Madame  But- 
terfly, and  we  dined  first  at  579.  While  we 
were  sipping  our  demitasses,  Mrs.  Shepard 
read  us  the  entire  libretto  of  the  opera,  and 
consequently  we  missed  the  first  act.  But  it 
was  a  most  enjoyable  evening,  once  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Miss  Davis  hummed  all  the  arias  during  the 
performance,  and  Mr.  Shepard  hummed  all 
the  arias  in  the  car  as  we  were  returning 
home. 

In  front  of  our  apartment  house,  we  kissed 
everybody  good  night  and  went  inside,  but 
we  did  not  ride  up  in  the  elevator.  We 
waited  until  the  limousine  turned  the  corner 
and  then  sneaked  out  cautiously  to  Fay  and 
Dario's  for  an  hour.  We  went  for  one  hour 
but  stayed  for  three.  The  next  morning  when 
Louis  went  to  work  he  didn't  look  very  chip- 
per. 

"  I  think  we  should  have  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  the  auction,"  he  said  ruefully. 
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The  goblins  are  coming . .  .your 
way!  And  you'll  have  the  best-liked 
tricks  'n  treats  in  town  if  you  whip 
out  a  tray  of  cake  squares. 

Easy  as  easy!  Quick  as  quick! 
I  guarantee  it!  For  you  get  a  perfect 
cake ...  a  high  cake,  a  light  cake,  a 
just-plain-good-eating  cake  .  .  .  every 
single  time  you  bake  with  one  of  the 
Betty  Crocker  Cake  Mixes  your  grocer 
is  featuring  in  my  big  Festival  of  Foods. 

My  new  Honey  Spice,  sweet  with 
honey  'n  spice  'n  everything  nice,  is 
a  cake  you'll  like  on  Hallowe'en  or 
any  other  e'en!  Tastes  fine  with  cider, 
ginger  ale,  milk,  or  coffee. 


Party  counters  have  Fort  une  Charms. 
Bake  a  Fortune  Cake  for  Hallowe'en! 

And  well  it  should  .  . .  because  we 
use  the  same  good  things  you'd  use 
yourself .  .  .  our  finest  softasilk  Cake 
Flour,  creamy  shortening,  rich  flavor- 
ings. And  they're  Whirlwind  Blended ! 

You  add  two  fresh  eggs  to  my  Honey 
Spice  Cake  Mix — makes  the  cakes 
party- light,  party- pretty,  party  -per- 
fect! And  you  don't  have  to  fuss  with 
fancy  icings.  Just  whip  up  an  easy 
butter  frosting.  Add  orange  flavor  and 
coloring.  Cut  in  squares  —  top  each, 
just  for  fun,  with  Hallowe'en  candy. 

That's  all  there  is  to  it.  And  you'd 
better  make  plenty.  For  theHallowe'en 
children,  the  school  party . . .  and  the 
folks  at  home  !  Bring  in  a  cake  while 
the  family's  watching  TV.  See  their 
eyes  light  up.  One  bite  — and  they'll 
call  vou  the  best  mom  in  town. 


OF   GENERAL    MILLS 


PERFECT?  Yes,  we  DO  mean  perfect.  You 
be  the  judge.  If  a  cake  you  make  with  a  Betty 
Crocker  Cake  Mix  is  less  than  perfect,  write 
Betty  Crocker,  Box  200,  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
and  General  Mills  will  send  your  money  back! 


says:  I  guarantee 
perfect  cake  every  time  you  bake 

after  cake!  i 
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so  important 

dressed  just  like  the  gang  .  .  .  and  it's  a  wise  mother  who  knows  how 
important  that  feeling  can  be!  A  good  mother,  too,  who  knows  how 
much  better  it  is  to  buy  those  cowboy  pants  with  the  famous  "Lee  Riders" 
label.  Naturally  their  real-western  look  and  fit  makes  them  "just  right." 
And  naturally,  because  they're  made  by  Lee,  and  Sanforized,  they'll  keep 
their  good  looks  and  neat  fit  much  longer  than  you'd  expect,  even  after 
lots  of  wear  and  washing.  In  matched 
shirts  and  pants,  overalls,  blue  jeans, 
the  best  brand  to  look  for  is 

Bee 


THE   H.    D.    LEE    COMPANY 
KANSAS    CITY,    MISSOURI 


Lee 


3^(f^avo\j<xJt  sho 

^V^  FOR   BOYS  AN 


ES 

D  GIRLS 


There's  happy  fun  in  every 
pair  and  bonded  soles 

give  extra  wear 


495  to  5695 

according  to  size 


ONLY 


VE  YOU   PARENTS 


ACROBAT  SHOES- 

THIS  AMAZING,  LONGER  90  +  10  WEAR  GUARANTEE 

Now,  Acrobat  again  cuts  shoe  costs  with  this  longer,  stronger 
Bonded  SOLE  Guarantee . . .  100  full  days  of  rugged,  romping  wear. 


for  nome  of  nearest  dealer,  write 
FRIENDLY. ACROBAT  SHOE  COMPANY 


DIVISION  OF  GENERAl  SHOE  CORP. 


T 


NASHVIUE  3,  TENN. 


Uncle  Jim,  c/o  Acrobat  Ranch,  Dent    LHJ-103 
General  Shoe  Building,  ^ashvillc  3,  Tennessee 

Name 


Child's  Name. 
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No  matter  how  many  invitations  from 
Mrs.  Shepard  I  refused,  the  quantity  never 
lessened.  At  first  I  gave  my  answers  a  lot  of 
thought,  and  signed  my  name  to  little  white 
lies  only  after  careful  deliberation,  but  grad- 
ually my  notes  of  regret  became  shorter  and 
less  imaginative.  Fortunately,  Mrs.  Shepard 
never  noticed  the  gradual  deterioration  of 
my  ingenuity.  She  said  to  me  many  times, 
"Your  last  letter  was  so  sweet,  Celeste,  and 
your  penmanship  is  very  legible." 

An  extraordinary  amount  of  ink  and  writ- 
ing paper  was  consumed  in  our  house.  Louis 
used  to  say,  "  What  shall  I  bring  home  to- 
night, dear— the  evening  paper  or  some  more 
writing  pa  per?" 


I 


TOLD  Miss  Davis  that  I  felt  bad  because 
I  had  to  refuse  so  many  of  Mrs.  Shepard's  in- 
vitations, but  she  reassured  me  that  the 
number  of  invitations  I  accepted  or  refused 
made  no  difference.  It  was  just  Mrs.  Shep- 
ard's  way  of  "keeping  in  touch."  She  urged 
me  to  write  a  little  note  occasionally  about 
our  activities  because  it  made  Mrs.  Shepard 
happy  to  know  that  her  children  were  think- 
ing of  her. 

One  night  in  April,  after  Louis  and  I  had 
returned  from  the  movies,  I  sat  down  at  my 
desk  to  compose  a  note  to  Mrs.  Shepard. 
Louis  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  going  to 
say.  "You're  not  going  to  tell  mother  we  just 
saw  The  Sin  of  Madelon  Claudet ! " 

"No,  Louis,"  I  said.  "It's  about  some- 
thing else.  Perhaps  you'll  help  me.  I  do 
need  your  help  with  this  one!" 

"Well,  I'm  a  little  tired, 
but  I'll  try.  What  do  you 
want  to  say?" 

"  1  have  a  little  news— I 
know  you'll  be  interested 
too.  I  want  to  tell  your 
mother  that  I'm  going  to 
have  a  baby." 

Louis  stood  transfixed, 
then  slowly  he  recovered 
his  sense  of  speech. 

"That's  wonderful!  It's  simply  wonder- 
ful," and  lie  kissed  me  tenderly.  "Congratu- 
lations!" 

"Same  to  you,"  I  said. 
"  But  what  a  way  to  tell  me ! " 
We  were  both  happy  about  the  baby,  and 
Louis  immediately  assumed  a  fatherly  air. 
He  started  to  plan  his  son's  education,  be- 
ginning with   kindergarten  and  continuing 
through  grammar  school,  college,  Congress 
and  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
"Louis,  suppose  it's  a  girl!" 
"  We'll  cross  that  bridge  when  we  reach  it." 
In  the  excitement,  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Shep- 
ard was  never  composed.  The  next  day  I  told 
my  father  and  motner  and  we  celebrated 
with  a  bottle  of  Cordon  Rouge  and  decided 
to  keep  the  news  a  secret  among  ourselves. 
Mother  said,   "Our  lips  are  sealed.   Wild 
horses  couldn't  drag  it  out  of  me." 

The  first  telephone  call  the  following  morn- 
ing was  from  a  friend  of  mine  who  jubilantly 
said,  "Celeste,  darling,  isn't  it  wonderful 
that  you're  going  to  have  a  baby ! " 

"Yes,"  I  answered  somewhat  surprised. 
"I've  only  just  found  out  myself." 

There  had  been  a  leak  somewhere.  Louis 
swore  he  hadn't  mentioned  it  to  a  soul. 
"Nor  I,"  said  mother.  "Nor  I,"  said  father. 
By  the  end  of  the  week,  the  news  had 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  I  had  received  congratulations  from 
every  friend  and  relative  I  knew,  including  a 
cousin  from  Shreveport.  I  never  found  out 
who  broke  the  vow  of  silence,  but  I  suspected 
father  had  let  a  Western  Union  operator  in 
on  the  secret,  or  perhaps  after  all  it  was  those 
wild  horses  on  Park  Avenue. 

Anyhow,  one  fact  was  clear.  Everybody  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Shepard  knew  I  was  going  to  have 
a  baby.  It  was  important  that  we  tell  her  at 
once  before  someone  else  did.  Louis  agreed 
with  me  perfectly,  but  we  did  not  agree  on 
how  it  should  be  done.  I  thought  the  natural 
thing  was  to  have  tea  at  579  and  say, 
"  Mother  Shepard,  I  'm  going  to  have  a  baby . " 
Louis  was  horrified  at  the  thought  of  such 
a  direct  approach  and  said  a  more  subtle 
way  would  have  to  be  found. 


All  the  animals  excepting 
man  know  that  the  princi- 
pal business  of  life  is  to 
enjoy  it.  _ SAMUEL  butler 


"How  about  finishing  the  letter  I  started  ?  " 

"No,  that's  not  the  way." 

"How about  telephoning? " 

"Worse  yet.  Too  impersonal." 

"What  then,  Louis?  I  have  an  open  mind, 
and  it's  open  for  suggestions." 

"I  don't  know." I'll  spend  all  day  at  the 
office  thinking  about  it." 

Making  such  a  problem  of  telling  Mrs. 
Shepard  that  I  was  going  to  have  a  baby 
seemed  absurd,  but  Louis  tried  to  explain 
that  it  was  a  serious  matter,  far  more  im- 
portant than,  perhaps,  I  realized. 

Mrs.  Shepard  loved  babies,  and  had  given 
large  amounts  of  money  to  child  nurseries 
and  baby  hospitals,  but  she  completely 
blinded  herself  to  the  physiological  facts  of 
conception  and  pregnancy.  She  knew  that  all 
babies  did  not  come  from  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid,  but  she  wanted  to  believe  they  did. 

Louis  and  I  were  concerned.  If  Mrs.  Shep- 
ard heard  the  news  from  someone  else,  she 
would  be  offended— and  unless  we  told  her 
soon,  it  might  be  embarrassing. 

We  decided  the  best  approach  would  be  to 
accept  the  next  invitation  that  came  from 
579,  preferably  for  dinner  or  tea;  then  we 
would  break  the  news.  Louis  said  that  if  his 
mother  were  eating  something,  the  food 
might  cushion  the  shock. 

This  seemed  like  sound  strategy,  but  it 
didn't  work.  No  invitation  was  forthcoming. 
A  week  went  by,  then  another,  and  no  word 
from  579.  I  couldn't  imagine  what  was 
wrong!  Perhaps  she  had  heard  the  "news" 
and  was  already  offended ! 

A  letter  finally  arrived.  Mrs.  Shepard 
was  going  out  of  town  to  a  Bible  conference, 
and  she  had  been  so  busy 
making  preparations  that 
she  had  not  been  able  to 
spend  any  time  at  her  desk. 
Would  we  forgive  her  for 
not  writing? 

When  Mrs.  Shepard  re- 
turned in  early  May,  we 
were    invited    to    attend 
church  and  Sunday  dinner. 
At  last  we  would  be  able  to 
tell  her.   Before  we  entered  the  Collegiate 
Church,  I  asked  Louis  when  he  thought  I 
should  announce  the  glad  tidings.   Did  he 
think  the  best  time  would  be  at  the  beginning 
of  dinner?  Perhaps  during  the  soup  course? 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "You'll  have  to 
sense  the  psychological  moment.  I  remem- 
ber that  Olivia  told  mother  about  her  first 
baby  one  Sunday  at  dinner,  while  Sitwell 
was  passing  the  swordfish." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"Mother  didn't  understand  at  first.  She 
said,  'Don't  eat  it,  dear,  until  the  sauce 
comes.'" 

After  church  was  over,  Louis  and  I  walked 
back  to  579  and  sat  in  the  living  room  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepard,  Miss  Stebbins,  Miss 
Davis  and  Helen  Anna.  I  was  nervous  and 
self-conscious.  Because  I  couldn't  sit  still,  I 
crossed  the  room  and  went  over  to  Mr.  Shep- 
ard, who  was  working  on  another  gigantic 
jigsaw  puzzle.  This  time  it  was  a  New  Eng- 
land farm  scene,  and  he  had  finished  a  section 
that  showed  a  mare  and  her  young  colt 
drinking  from  a  watering  trough,  while  a 
group  of  farm  hands  watched  them  intently. 

Perhaps  it  was  autosuggestion,  but  sud- 
denly I  had  the  feeling  that  everybody  was 
watching  me !  No,  I  was  being  silly !  It  must 
be  my  nerves,  and  I  was  just  dramatizing 
the  situation.  My  imagination  was  running 
away  with  me.  Nevertheless,  it  was  true! 
Everybody  was  staring  at  me.  I  wouldn't 
stand  this  any  longer— I  couldn't.  I  was 
about  to  stand  up  and  say.  "Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  been  pregnant  for  two 
months,  and  I'm  proud  of  it,"  when  Sitwell 
opened  the  doors  to  the  dining  room  and 
said,  "  Dinner  is  served ! " 

As  we  were  going  into  the  dining  room. 
Miss  Stebbins  said  in  a  quizzical  manner, 
"Celeste,  why  were  you  staring  at  me  so  in- 
tently just  now?" 

"Why,  Miss  Stebbins!  I  wasn't  staring  at 
you!  You  were  staring  at  me!" 

"No.  child,  you  were  staring  at  me.  Well.  I 
don't  know.  It  must  be  the  bad  light.  Be- 
sides, I'm  hungry." 
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BERNINA 


The  Jewel  of 
Switzerland 


It   is   so  easy  to  operate.    Calibrated    thread    tension    control. 

Sews  straight,  /m-iag,  forward  and  reverse.  Aulom.it  it 
bobbin  winder  release.  3  needle  positions.  Automatic  .Iron 
feed  dote-  Instant  bobbin  chance.  Built  in  knee  lift.  Darn 
braid,  hem.  embroider,  and  monogram.  Full  rotary,  ceai 
drive.    Sews    al*o    with    2    and    3    needles    to    pruduoe    iiiuimi.iI 

doftlcnt. 

FREE:  Send  tor  colorful, 
illustrated  booklet  descrlb 
mt     the     Bernina     models. 


BERNINA    Sewing    Machine    Co.        Dcpl.L 
29   West   35th    Street,   New   York   City 


FOR  THE 

WORLD'S 
FINEST 
WHEEL 
CHAIRS 


LOOK 
FOR  THIS 

TRADE      |^ 
MARK      K-gJ 


FOR   NEAREST   DEALER 
&  FREE  CATALOG 

Consult  classified  telephone 
book  or  write  to  EVEREST  & 
JENNINGS.  INC.,  761  N.  High- 
land Avenue,  Los  Angeles  38, 


World 
Catgut 


FRit! 


Buy  Direct  and 
Save  up  to  50% 

Dolls  and  toys  for  girls  and 
boys  of  all  ages.  Never  before 
such  a  complete  selection. 
Send  for  your  catalog  today. 
NIRESK   INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Dept.  NC-S*.  Chicago   40.    Illinois 


Corns 


Callouses,  Bunions,  Sore  Toes 

Super- Soft  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino- 
pads  are  5  ways  better.  No  ot  her 
method  does  as  much  for  you ! 

1 .  Relieve  pain  in  a  jiffy  . . . 

2.  Remove  Corns,  Callouses  one 
of  the  fastest  ways  known  . . . 

3.  Stop  Corns,  Callouses 
BEFORE  they  can  develop... 

4.  Prevent  Sore  Toes,  Blisters... 

5.  Ease  New  or  Tight  Shoes. 

Get  a  box  today!  Sold  everywhere. 


D-rScho/ls  Zi no-pads 


SOFT  CORNS 
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ipilla,  Chile. 

/%s  1  nibbled  my  food  1  wi 

to  a  decision.  II  t 

about  her  baby  at  Sunday  dinner.  1  wi 

the  same.  What  Olivia  had  done,  1  could  do 

I  put  down  my  knife  . 

would  i  i  n\  '  ivei  v  •  liately. 

once  and  for  all 

"Mother    "-  1    said    loudlj    and 

clearly,   "  1    havi 
Nay." 

"  Ves,  Celeste  <1 

"This  sum-  is.  do 

you  think  y<  me  how  to  make 

some  little  bootees? " 

"Of  course."  Mrs  Shepard  replied.  "I 
would  be  delighted." 

I  had  tried  to  break  the  news  gently,  but  I 
had  been  loo  gentle.  I  would  have  lo  be  more 
obvious  "Mrs  'shepard."  I  said  in  an  un- 
steady voice,  "would  you  like  to  be  a  grand- 
mother?" 

"Why.  Celeste  dear."  she  answered 
sweetly,  "  1  am  a  grandmo  know. 

Olivia  made  me  one  .  .  .  and  I  regret  Olivia 
and  John  aren't  with  us  today." 

I  had  failed  again. 

No  one  at  the  table  changed  his  expres- 
sion, except  Louis,  who  was  smiling  slyly  at 
my  discomfort. 

It  was  difficult  i  conlinue  eating. 

I  had  to  trj  and  do  it  correctly. 

"Don't  you  like  your  fish,  dear?"  Mrs. 
not,  we  can  get  you  some- 
thing else." 

"Yes,  Mother  Shepard."  I  replied,  "it's 

1    have   any   more,    I 

think  i  know   that  I'm  going  to 

have  a  I 

ind  was  the 
swinging  door  to  the 

pantn  °  ^ll>N 

Stebbins  was  tin  respond.  She  put 

down  and  fork  and  cried: 

"  \  blessed  event  !  Celeste,  how  wonderful! 
I  knew  you  had  something  tctell 

'How  happy  you  must  be!"  said  Miss 
Davis. 

Mrs.  Shepard  got  up  from  her  chair,  came 

ind  me  and  kissed  me 

on  the  forehead.  We  were  both  blushing  like 

"How  sweet!  How  very  sweet."  she  said, 
wonderful  news  you  could 
-      went  back  to  her  place, 
it  me  in  a  kind  of  inno- 
cent wonderment.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
Miss  Stebbins  now  was  staring  at  me,  and  so 
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Shrink  Resistant  for  Comfortable  Fit 

Ask  for  Gibbs  Infants',  Children's,  Teer. 
Gibbs  Underwear  Co.,  Empire  State  Bla  ri  l.S.Y.  •  bia34,Pa. 
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say  women  who  have  learned 
about  the  greatest  features 
in  automatic  washing! 
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AUTOMATIC   WASHER 


This  is  the  way  to  save  and  save!  Suds-Miser  cuts 
cost  of  soap  and  hot  water  in  half.  Lets  you  re-use 
(not  lose)  rich,  sudsy  wash-water.  (Optional) 

This  is  the  way  to  rinse  more  thoroughly.  Six  power 
sprays  plus  a  deep  agitated  rinse  swirl  away  all 
trace  of  soap— with  minimum  use  of  water. 

AG  I  F  LOW     This  is  the  way  to  wash  clothes  cleaner.  Enjoy  gen- 
£±Q XI  ON      tier,  more  efficient  cleansing  of  all  fabrics  .  .  .  with 
Whirlpool's  perfected  agitator  method. 


SUDS- 
MISER 

SEVEN 
RINSES 


GERMICIDAL 
LAMP 


This  is  the  way  to  wash  them  fresher.  Sanitizing 
rays  beam  outdoor  fragrance  in  as  dirt's  washed 
out  .  .  .  get  each  garment  sunny-fresh  and  sweet! 


•  Thousands  of  Whirlpool  owners  will  tell 
you:  Only  the  Whirlpool  way  assures  you  of 
Minutes-Fast.  Clinic-Clean  Washing... per- 
formance that's  far  and  away  the  most  effi- 
cient, most  economical  you  can  have!  It's 
so  easy  to  own  Whirlpool.  Ask  your  dealer. 


Whirlpool  Corporation.  St.  Joseph.  Michigan 
World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Washers, 

Dryers,  Ironers.  In  Canada:  John  Inglis  Co.,  Ltd. 


DRY  WHILE  YOU  WASH 

for  twice  the  free- 
dom, half  the  work 
with  the  Wonderful 
Whirlpool  Dryer! 


Whirlpool  Automatic  Washer  Models  priced  as  low  as  $239.95— slightly  higher  in  some  areas< 


After  Miss  Davis  finally  thought  of  con- 
gratulating Louis,  Mr.  Shepard  asked  for 
more  specific  information.  "Celeste,  my 
dear,  when  may  we  expect  the  heir?" 

"  In  November,"  I  said,  "if  all  goes  well." 
"All  will  go  well."  he  said  reassuringly.  "I 
know  it  will." 

Our  baby  girl  was  born  in  the  French  Hos- 
pital at  2:30  a.m.  on  November  23,  1936.  She 
weighed  six  pounds  three  ounces,  had  blue 
eyes,  and  we  named  her  Gael  after  nobody. 
In  all  respects  she  was  a  normal  infant,  and 
the  hospital  staff  considered  her  cute  and 
adorable,  though  not  unusual.  A  healthy 
baby  in  a  maternity  ward  has  no  more  pres- 
tige than  an  angel  in  heaven;  there  are  too 
many  of  them. 

Louis  and  I  didn't  feel  that  way.  nor  did 
my  mother,  my  father,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shep- 
ard, Miss  Davis,  Miss  Stebbins,  Olivia, 
Helen  Anna,  Finley  Jay  or  Sitwell.  Both 
families  collaborated  in  showering  me  with 
so  much  attention  that  the  lady  across  the 
hall  inquired  if  I  had  had  quintuplets. 

Everyone  naturally  wanted  to  see  the 
baby  and,  in  time,  each  one  was  conducted 
to  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  where 
the  newborn  infants  were  kept  in  cribs  be- 
hind a  large  pane  of  glass. 

Mrs.  Shepard  tiptoed  down  with  Miss 
Stebbins  and  Miss  Davis,  and  the  nurse  on 
the  other  side  of  the  glass  mechanically  held 
up  "Baby  Seton." 

"  What  a  beautiful  little  girl!"  Miss  Steb- 
bins said. 

Mrs.  Shepard  was  ecstatic:  "  It's  the  pret- 
tiest baby  there,  and  she's  smiling!"  Un- 
fortunately, at  that  moment  the  baby  began 
to  cry;  and  Mrs.  Shepard  became  alarmed: 
"  Is  anything  the  matter?" 

"It's  nothing,"  Miss  Davis  assured  her, 
"just  gas— all  babies  have  it." 

When  my  father  returned  from  his  tour  of 
inspection,  he  said  he  didn't  like  seeing  all 
the  babies  in  "escrow."  "Be  sure  you  pay 
your  bill.  Celeste,  so  that  you  get  your  baby 
out  when  you  are  ready  to  go  home." 

Pretty  soon  life  was  almost  back  to  nor- 
mal, and  there  were  fewer  visitors.  The  nov- 
elty was  wearing  off  for  most  of  my  family 
and  friends  at  the  time  my  own  responsibil- 
ity was  just  beginning. 

But  Mrs.  Shepard  always  came  to  the  hos- 
pital laden  with  gifts.  My  room  was  filled 
with  flowers,  sent  down  daily  from  the 
greenhouses  at  Lyndhurst,  and  my  bed  was 
piled  high  with  enough  tiny  garments  for  the 
entire  maternity  ward.  One  afternoon  when 
Mrs.  Shepard  arrived  she  sat  down  by  the 
edge  of  my  bed.  "Celeste,"  she  said,  "  I  have 
brought  you  a  little  gift,"  and  she  handed 
me  a  small  oblong  box.  It  contained  a  beauti- 
ful gold-and-pearl  heart  locket  with  Gael's 
initials  on  one  side  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shep- 
ard's  initials  on  the  other. 

"Oh,  thank  you.  Mother  Shepard,  that  is 
extremely  kind  of  you." 

"And  I  have  brought  something  else,"  she 
added,  as  she  reached  into  her  purse  and 
took  out  a  small  Bible  embossed  in  gold. 
"This  is  for  Gael,  too,"  she  said. 

"She  will  love  to  have  it,"  I  said.  I  opened 
the  Bible  at  the  page  where  the  bookmark 
was  inserted,  and  there  was  a  check  for  Gael. 

"Oh,  Mother  Shepard,"  I  said,  "this  is 
terribly  generous  of  you.  How  can  I  ever 
thank  you?" 

"Do  not  try,"  Mrs.  Shepard  replied 
kindly.  "  It  is  a  privilege.  It  is  a  great  privi- 
lege." 

January  was  always  an  important  and 
symbolic  month  for  Mrs.  Shepard.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year,  the  season  of  new 
hopes,  plans  and  resolutions.  It  was  the  time 
for  Mrs.  Shepard's  rededication  to  Almighty 
God,  the  reaffirmation  of  faith  in  the  destiny 
of  her  country,  the  time  for  restatement  of 
her  belief  in  the  ideals  of  mankind,  and  the 
time  to  begin  arrangements  for  her  annual 
trip  to  Atlantic  City. 

The  trip  to  Atlantic  City  was  not  taken  to 
escape  the  wintry  blasts  of  New  York  for, 
often  as  not,  the  seashore  was  colder.  The 
journey  had  a  more  sentimental  motive:  to 
celebrate  her  wedding  anniversary  on  Janu- 
ary twenty-second.  The  twenty-second  of 
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January  was  also  the  anniversary  of  her 
mother's  wedding,  and  as  the  date  moved 
apace,  a  parade  of  memories  passed  before 
her.  She  took  out  the  family  album  and 
looked  lovingly  on  the  fading  pictures  of  her 
mother. 

"My  mother  was  a  wonderful  and  beauti- 
ful woman,"  she  said,  "and  just  think,  she 
had  six  children!  Finley  and  I  have  only 
four." 

A  few  times  since  their  marriage  in  1913, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepard  had  gone  to  more 
southerly  resorts,  but  Mrs.  Shepard  didn't 
like  them  as  well  as  Atlantic  City.   She    ) 
thought    there    was    something    unnatural    | 
about  seeing  palm  trees  and  wearing  sum- 
mer dresses  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Mrs. 
Shepard  was  never  one  to  flee  before  nature,   J  . 
and  until  the  vernal  equinox  she  preferred  i|  I 
the  icy  chill  of  a  northeaster  to  the  tepid 
breezes  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Atlantic  city  was  patronized  in  the  winter 
not  only  by  conventions  and  businessmen, 
but  by  a  host  of  lovers  and  honeymooners.  . 
The  bleak  skies  and  stormy  weather 
brought  the  young  couples  together,  and  they 
strolled  hand  in  hand  along  the  shores  of  the 
ocean — two  against  the  world.  It  was  a  little 
different  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepard:  in- 
cluding Miss  Davis,  Miss  Stebbins,  Helen 
Anna,  the  maid  and  the  nurse,  it  was  seven 
against  the  world,  and  if  you  counter.' 
Chinky,  it  was  eight. 

As  the  day  approached  for  Mrs.  Sheparc 
to  leave  for  her  annual  trip  to  Atlantic  City,  ; 
she  thought  that  I  should  go  with  her.  Each 
time  she  came  to  tea,  she  would  stand  by 
Gael's  crib,  appraise  her  carefully,  then  turn 
and  look  at  me  as  if  doubting  that  the  rigors 
of  childbirth  could  have  left  me  so  well  and 
strong.  I  couldn't  imagine  what  torture  she 
thought  I  had  endured,  but  whatever  it  was 
she  was  convinced  I  was  still  weak  and 
fragile.  Although  she  suggested  calcium 
tablets,  vitamin  pills,  liver-and-iron  tonic, 
and  sent  me  two  pamphlets  on  the  care  of 
young  mothers,  she  thought  that  a  vacation 
trip  was  essential  for  complete  recovery. 

"Celeste,"  she  said,  "Atlantic  City  will  do 
you  a  world  of  good." 

"All  the  salt-water  taffy  you  can  eat  and 
miles  of  boardwalk,"  Miss  Stebbins  said. 

I  didn't  want  to  leave  the  baby,  but  Louis  I 
was  sure  that  he  and  the  nurse  could  take 
care  of  everything.  I  couldn't  make  up  my 
mind,  but  after  Mr.  Shepard,  Miss  Davis  I 
and  Miss  Stebbins  urged  me  to  come,  and  my  ,  t 
father  and  mother  urged  me  to  go,  I  start eo  n. 
to  pack  my  suitcase.  M:- 

"11  the  baby  gets  a  sniffle,"  Louis  prom-   ji 
ised,  "I'll  telephone." 

We  left  for  Atlantic  City  on  January  I 
seventeenth,  which  Mrs.  Shepard  reminded  hi 
us  was  the  anniversary  of  Benjamin  Frank-  I 
lin's  birth.  Reservations  had  been  made 
on  the  eleven-o'clock  train  in  the  morning,  u 
and  we  would  leave  579  promptly  at  ten. 
When  I  arrived  at  nine,  I  counted  twenty 
suitcases  lined  up  in  the  foyer.  It  looked  as  if 
the  family  were  moving  to  Atlantic  City 
permanently  instead  of  just  visiting  there.  I 
asked  Miss  Stebbins  how  long  we  would  be 
away,  but  her  answer  was  sketchy.  "It  all 
depends,"  she  said. 

Sitwell  was  busy  putting  tags  on  the  lug- 
gage, and  Miss  Dayis  was  preoccupied 
watching  him  do  it.  When  he  finished  tagging 
one  huge  piece  of  luggage,  he  smacked  it  on 
the  side  as  if  he  were  patting  an  old  dog  and 
said  affectionately,  "Good  Old  Faithful." 
"Old  Faithful "  was  smaller  than  a  wardrobe 
trunk  but  larger  than  a  steamer  trunk,  and  I 
didn't  see  how  anyone  could  possibly  lift  it 
singlehanded.  Out  of  curiosity  I  tried  it,  and 
to  my  surprise  found  it  as  light  as  a  feather. 
Miss  Davis  saw  the  puzzled  look  on  my  face. 

"That's  the  empty.  Celeste." 

"The  empty?" 

"Yes,  it's  to  carry  back  the  salt-water 
taffy." 

At  a  quarter  of  ten  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepard 
and  Helen  Anna  came  downstairs,  and  I 
kissed  them  good  morning. 

"I'm  so  happy  to  be  going  to  Atlantic 
City." 

"  It's  so  nice  to  have  your  company,"  Mrs. 
Shepard  said.  "You  look  better  already." 
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i  iii' i m i    i i'I  Mrs.  Shepard  wasS  Ima, 

i  ]i<  i  « uLii  maid,  and  :i  lady  whom  I  had 
A,i  in  fore   ■'in    Mi  i   Shepard   ilai led  lo 
imiliii  e  mi      Cell  ste,"  ihe  iaid,     i 
,,■  you  to  meet  Mi  "  bul 

lished  Ihe  introducl  ion  and  looked 
glj    it  her  husband. 
"Mrs  I  lodge, "  Mi    Shepard  said 
"Yes,  Mrs   Dodge,  my  new  nurse,"  Mrs 
lepard  explained 

hepard  had  no  trouble  remembei  inn 
ai  the  Latin  name  foi  the  nui  ■ 
flowers  was  Camellia  iaponica,  bu 
uldn'l  remember  the  name  ol  the 
i  ,,  ill    But   there  was  nothing  pei  onal  in 
is.  She  couldn't  remember  the  nameol  anj 
her  nurses,  whether  it  was  Smith  01  Smol 
(/. 
■ 

ins  was  different  from  hei  relations  with 
e  regular  servants  ol  hei   household    Slu' 
lew  theii  first ,  middle  and  lasi  nann 
\,  i  foi  ;ot  them.  She  regarded  them  all  as 
ithful  ii  iends,  and  their  jobs  were  as 
the  Rock  hi  <  iibraltai   <  )flcn  Mis  Shepard 
julcl  engage  an  enl  ire  family    Phe  husband 
ight  be  i  he  chauffeur,  Ins  wife  t  he  cook,  Ihe 
lughter  the  parlor- 
aid,  and  the  son  an 

1 1  butler. 
Mrs.  Shepard  did 
>t  like  change  of  an) 
nd  and  hated  to  have 
lyone  leave  herserv- 
e.  She  always 
mud  Losee  the  same 
ces  in  the  kitchen, 
e  same  butler  in  the 

nun,  and  the 
me  maid  in  her  bed- 
om.  But  with  trained 
uses  n  was  a  differ- 
it  matter;  they  w<  re 
pendable,  and  she 
ok  rather  a  delight 
dismissing  them.  Ii 
as  her  only  revenge 
1  the  doctors  who 
ied  to  curtail  her  ac- 
uities, restrict  her 
et  and  keep  her  from 
inning  up  and  down 
airs. 

Mrs.  Shepard  par- 
cularly  resented  the 
evators  when  they 
ere  installed  in  5751. 

yndhurst  and  Kirk-  in 

de.   Her  life  would 
id    in    God's    good 
me,  and  no  elevator 
■  nurse  was  going  to 
iterfere.  She  could  discharge  the  nursi 
stting  back  at  the  elevators  was  difficult 
ouis  said  he  thought  she  withheld  payment 
l  the  monthly  maintenance  bills,   hoping 
lat  the  elevator  company  would  take  them 
it.  bul  they  never  did. 
At  ten  minutes  of  ten  we  came  down  the 
onl   steps  of  579  and  were  driven  to  the 
ennsylvania  Station.  The  footman  put  all 
ie  baggage  in  a  taxi  and  followed  closely 
■hind   the  limousine.    We  rode  down   the 
hole  way  looking  backward:  we  wanted  lo 
«  if  the  cab  with  the  luggage  was  still  be- 
nid  us.  When  our  car  turned  into  Seventh 
venue,  a  beer  truck  came  betwei 
irs,  so  we  arrived  at  the  stat  ion 
head  of  the  luggage. 
"Are  we  on  time?"  asked  Miss  Davis 
rehcnsively. 
"We  have  just  a  half  hour."  Mr. 
iid.  "We  can  make  it  if  we  don 
uy  any  magazines." 

We  found  our  parlor-car  seats,  (he  redcaps 
eparted.  and  after  an  intermina! 
rere  finally  on  our  way.  The  pai 
v.elve  chairs  in  it.  and  we  had  eig 
n  each  side  of  the  aisle.  At 
he  trip  everybody  stared  • 
dmiring  the  New  Jersey   Hals,   fc 
hepard  seemed  moody  and  thought f 
he  rested  her  head  on  the 
ar  of  her  chair,  I  wondered  wli 
hulking  about:  the  times  when 
•ver  her  own  great  railroads. 
ary,  the  passing  of  anotb 
lew  grandchild?  She  adored  Gael,  but  1  a: 
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Noses  on  the  grindstone  in  one  gen- 
eration enable  those  ot  the  next  to 
turn  up.  dian  SIMS. 

I), i  don,  Ohio 

The  moon  not  only  pulls  the  oceans 
back  and  forth  in  the  tides,  it  stops 
cars  on  the  side  roads. 

Heard  on  University  ol  <> 

A  good  wife  laughs  at  her  husband's 
jokes,  not  because  they  are  clever 
but  because  she  is.         ronald  furse 

in  Plattsmou'h,  Nvb  , 

I  envy  flsh.  They  are  calm,  cool,  sen- 
sible. You  never  see  a  fish  running 
for  a  train  or  biting  his  nails. 

M.    H.   ALDERSON 
in  Mt    Vernon,  Mo,  R.-cord 

There's  always  something  about  a 
self-made  man  that  shows. 
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say  women  who  have  learned 
about  the  swiftest, 
gentlest  drying  known! 
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— exclusively  yours  in 
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AUTOMATIC  D  RYER 


This  is  the  way  to  dry  clothes  faster.  Creates 
the  dryingest  breeze  ever;  puts  it  to  work  for  you. 
Billows  of  warm  air  fluff-dry  clothes  in  minutes/ 

This  is  the  way  to  dry  them  just  right.  Lets  you 
choose  the  ideal  drying  heat  for  any  type  of  fabric 
And  they'll  dry  ready  to  iron  or  put  away! 

This  is  the  way  to  protect  your  clothes.  Built  to  stay 
extra  smooth.  Whirlpool's  spacious  drum  treats 
garments  with  a  feather  touch  . . .  for  gentlest  care. 

GERMICIDAL      this  is  the  way  to  keep  them  fresh!   Clothes  bask 
LAMP     ^  Jade-jree  "sunlight"  inside  your  Whirlpool... 


THERM  AFLOW 
ACTION 

SELECTIVE 
TEMPERATURE 

SATIN-SMOOTH 
TUMBLER 


WtSH  WHILE  YOU  DRT . 
See  washday's  most 
capable  couple  the 
matching  Whirlpool 
Washer  and  Dryer. 


no  matter  what  the  weather  or  time  of  dav. 


•  Only  Whirlpool  dries  a  big.  9-lb.  laundry - 
ioad  so  swiftly  and  gently!  And  it's  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  work  it  does  .  .  .  the  dryer*  you 
need  for  the  perfect,  effortless  clothes-dry- 
ing you  want.  See  your  friendly  Whirlpool 

dealer  nOW.  "(Choice  of  Go«  or  £/ecfnc  AWefj) 


FREE     COLOR     BOOKLET! 

"Modern  Fabrics  and  Hour  To 
Launder  Tliem."  First  complete 
guide — ask  dealer  for  your  copy! 


£fai 

fai  ■  s 


i 


Whirlpool  Automatic  Dryer  Models  priced  as  low  as  $199.95-sii»Miy  ntha  in  some  are*. 
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Under  His  Foot 
the  Live  Grenade 


Technical  Sergeant 

Robert  S.  Kennemore,  USMC 

Medal  of  Honor 


The  MACHINE  GUN  belonged  to  E  Company.  Second  Battalion, 
Seventh  Marines.  It  was  under  the  command  of  Technical  Sergeant  Robert 
Sidney  Kennemore. 

It  was  busy.  For  on  this  November  night  fanatical  Red  masses  were  swamp- 
ing Marine  defense  positions  north  of  Yudam-ni. 

Fighting  was  close  and  desperate.  Fifteen  yards  in  front  of  the  gun,  a  Red 
soldier  raised  his  body  briefly  and  sent  a  grenade  into  the  air.  It  landed 
squarely  among  the  crew.  In  a  split  second,  Sergeant  Kennemore  had  covered 
it  w  ith  his  foot. 

There  was  a  violent,  muffled  explosion,  but  not  a  man  was  hurt.  Not  a  man 
except  Sergeant  Kennemore.  He  had  given  both  his  legs  to  save  his  comrades" 
lives. 

'"When  I  was  on  active  duty,"  says  Sergeant  Kennemore.  "I  sometimes 
wondered  if  people  back  home  cared  as  much  about  stopping  Reds  as  we  did. 
Now  that  I'm  a  civilian.  I  know  they  do.  And  one  proof  is  that  so  many  of  my 
neighbors  are  investing  in  United  States  Series  E  Defense  Bonds  for  our 
country's  defense.  Believe  me.  I  know  how  important  that  defense  is.  So  I'm 
investing,  too,  just  as  I  hope  you  are!" 


Now  E  Bonds  pay  3%!  Now,  improved 
Series  E  Bonds  start  paying  interest  after 
6  months.  And  average  3r<  interest,  com- 
pounded semiannually  when  held  to  ma- 
turity! Al-o.  all  maturing  E  Bonds  auto- 
matically go  on  earning  — at  the  new  rate  — 
for  10  more  years.  $18.75  can  pay  baek 
S33.67.  $37.50  pays  $67.34.   \nd  so  on.  To- 


day, start  investing  in  Series  E  Bonds 
through  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  where 
you  work.  Eight  million  fellow  Americans 
find  it  an  easy  way  to  save  because  it  fits 
an)  pay  cheek  you  can  sign  up  to  save  as 
little  a-  a  couple  of  dollars  a  payday!  It 
you're  self-employed,  ask  your  banker 
about  the  convenient  Bond-A-Month  Plan. 


Peace  is  for  the  strong!  For  peace  and  prosperity 
save  with  U.  S.  Defense  Bonds! 


II,    I      S    Covernment  does  not  pa)  for  this  advei 

this    publication    in    cooperation    with    the    Advi 

Magazine  Publishers  oj  Am, 


mr„i.  It  is  donated  by 
ing    Council    and    the 


salesman.  "Can  I  do  anything  for  you, 
madam?"  he  inquired  politely. 

"Yes,  thank  you,"  Mrs.  Shepard  said. 

"Some  salt-water  taffy,  perhaps?" 

"That  would  be  nice." 

"  Would  madam  like  a  small  box  or  a  large 
box?" 

"  I  would  like  thirty  pounds,"  she  said. 

He  stared  at  Mrs.  Shepard  in  amazement 
and  said,  "Excuse  me,  lady,  I'll  have  to  get 
my  father." 

The  father  came  running  back  with  the 
look  of  a  man  who  had  just  found  oil  in  his 
back  yard,  and  the  transaction  was  com- 
pleted with  the  help  of  two  large  scales 
which  said,  "Honest  weight — no  springs." 

Then  Mrs.  Shepard  explained  that  she  was 
going  to  take  the  thirty  pounds  of  taffy  back 
to  New  Yr  'k,  but  she  wished  to  mail  a  few 
boxes  from  the  store  to  her  friends  who  lived 
out  of  town.  She  took  out  a  list  of  names  and 
called  in  Miss  Stebbins  and  Miss  Davis  to 
help  her  write  down  the  names  and  addresses 
on  the  small,  individual  mailing  orders.  There 
must  have  been  over  a  hundred  people  on 
Mrs.  Shepard's  little  list,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

"Miss  Davis,"  she  said,  "you  take  from 
A  to  J.  Miss  Stebbins,  you  are  responsible 
from  K  to  Q.  I'll  write  the  names  from  R  to 
W." 

I  was  left  with  X,  Y.  Z.  There  wasn't  much 
for  me  to  do. 

When  Mr.  Shepard  came  into  the  store  to 
find  out  what  was  causing  the  delay,  and  saw 
all  the  activity,  he  said,  "Looks  as  if  we'll 
have  to  hire  another  rolling  chair." 

When  the  bill  was  paid,  the  proprietor  and 
his  son  thanked  Mrs.  Shepard  profusely  and 
rather  mechanically  asked 
if  there  was  anything  else 
she  wished. 

"Yes,"  she  answered, 
"twenty  pounds  of  maca- 
roons." 

"Son,"  said  the  proprie- 
tor, "get  the  macaroons. 
This  is  the  biggest  day  we've 
had  since  the  clam  and 
oyster-opening     contest!" 

As  we  rolled  back  to  the  Marlborough- 
Blenheim,  I  wondered  which  friends  of  Mrs. 
Shepard  would  soon  be  eating  taffy  and  mac- 
aroons. Certainly  her  friends  in  Irvington 
and  Roxbury,  Miss  Quincy  in  Chatham  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tmsdale  in  Siam.  It  wouldn't 
be  long  now  before  a  group  of  Siamese  chil- 
dren in  Bangkok  would  be  chewing  taffy  by 
the  big  sitting  Buddha  near  the  Y.M.C.A. 

The  sun  was  going  down,  and  it  was  begin- 
ning to  get  chilly.  We  started  back  and  I 
thought  we  were  through  for  the  day.  Not 
quite!  We  passed  a  store  which  had  a  large 
printed  sign  nailed  above  the  door :  "auction 
tomorrow  at  three  o'clock,"  and  Mrs. 
Shepard  reacted  with  fuss  and  flutter.  She 
called  to  Mr.  Shepard  in  the  chair  ahead  and 
to  Miss  Stebbins  and  Miss  Davis  in  the  chair 
behind,  "An  auction,  everybody!  Look!  An 
auction!  Tomorrow  we  will  all  go.  There 
must  be  many  interesting  things  in  there!" 

All  that  evening  at  dinner  and  afterward, 
when  we  went  out  on  the  boardwalk  to  lo- 
cate the  three  stars  of  Orion's  Belt,  Mrs. 
Shepard  still  had  her  mind  on  the  auction. 

"I  know  I'll  find  something  interesting.  I 
just  know  I  will!" 

Mr.  Shepard  did  not  share  his  wife's  en- 
thusiasm. "My  dear,  while  you're  at  the  auc- 
tion, I  think  I'll  go  down  and  play  skee  ball." 

The  day  of  the  auction  was  overcast  and 
depressing.  Wisps  of  fog  had  blown  in  from 
the  sea,  and  in  the  distance  we  heard  the 
constant  wail  of  foghorns.  But  Mrs.  Shep- 
ard's spirits  did  not  fall  with  the  barometer. 
As  the  hour  approached,  she  was  more  eager 
than  ever.  At  two-thirty  we  gathered  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  signaled  for  chairs,  and 
were  soon  rolling  on  our  way. 

When  we  ai  rived,  the  room  was  crowded. 
We  had  difficulty  finding  seats  and  had  to 
take  single  seats  in  various  parts  of  the  room, 
but  we  were  not  so  far  apart  that  we  couldn't 
wave  to  one  another. 

The  afternoon  was  passing  as  a  variety  of 
things  were  exhibited,  bid  for  and  sold.  A 
"silver"  tea  service  went  for  ten  dollars,  a 


All  our  other  features  are 
made  for  us,  but  a  man 
makes  his  own  mouth. 

—  OLIVER   WENOELL   HOLMES 


set  of  Shakespeare  minus  Timon  of  Athens 
for  five  dollars,  and  a  reproduction  of  the 
Laughing  Cavalier  for  five-fifty.  After  the 
Cavalier  was  removed,  a  small  native  drum 
about  three  feet  high  was  set  up  on  the  dais. 
"This  nineteenth-century  drum,"  the  auc- 
tioneer said,  "comes  from  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Notice  the  beauty  of  the  geometric  carving, 
the  simplicity  of  its  design.  It  was  made  by 
the  Bakuba  tribe  for  important  ceremonials: 
weddings,  harvests,  festivals  and  funerals.  It 
is  a  decorative  reminder  of  ancient  customs. 
It  is  a  valuable  object.  Now.  who  will  open 
the  bidding  at  a  dollar?" 

/%  hand  went  up;  then  a  voice  said,  "Two 
dollars,"  another  "Three,"  and  another 
"Five."  Then  a  distinguished-looking  eld- 
erly man  in  the  back  of  the  room  jumped  the 
bid  to  ten  dollars.  He  evidently  wanted  the 
drum  very  badly  and  his  bid  was  probably 
made  with  the  idea  of  stopping  competition 
and  to  warn  everyone  that  he  wanted  the 
drum  and  was  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Whatever 
his  purpose,  he  succeeded.  There  was  no  fur- 
ther bidding. 

"Sold  to  the  gentleman  in  the  gray  rain- 
coat," the  auctioneer  said.  "Going,  going," 
but  before  he  could  bring  his  gavel  down  and 
say  "gone,"  a  voice  interrupted-  "Fifteen 
dollars!"  It  was  Mrs.  Shepard.  The  bidding 
was  resumed. 

"Twenty  dollars,"  said  the  gentleman. 
"Twenty-five  do'lars."  said  Mrs.  Shepard. 
"Do  I  hear  thirty  dollars?"  the  auction- 
eer asked. 

"Thirty  dollars,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
Mrs.  Shepard  was  silent.  The  gentleman 
looked  pleased,  and  he  was  smiling. 

The  auctioneer  again 
went  through  the  formali- 
ties: "Going,  going,"  but 
before  he  could  say  "gone  " 
Mrs.  Shepard  said, 
"Thirty-five  dollars."  She 
had  waited  again  until  the 
last  possible  second  to  place 
her  bid. 

The  smile    disappeared 
from  the  gentleman's  face, 
and  he  frowned  as  though  he  were  consider- 
ing whether  to  go  higher.  After  a  moment,  he 
made  his  decision:  "Forty  dollars." 

"Forty-five  dollars  "  said  Mrs.  Shepard. 
This  had  developed  into  quite  a  contest, 
and  some  of  the  crowd  turned  around  in  their 
chairs  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  protago- 
nists. 

I  knew  that  Mrs.  Shepard  wanted  that 
drum.  She  was  intensely,  almost  fanatically 
interested  in  African  art  and  sculpture.  She 
had  countless  friends  who  sent  her  gifts  any- 
where from  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile  to 
the  veld  in  Kenya.  A  drum  like  this  was  irre- 
sistible. This  was  the  unexpected  treasure! 
This  was  an  ornament  beyond  price— be- 
yond expectations! 

It  looked  as  if  the  drum  would  soon  be 
hers.  The  gentleman  seemed  to  have  given 
up,  but  the  auctioneer  still  had  hopes  that 
he  could  fan  new  interest.  He  took  his  hand 
and  beat  out  a  little  rhythm  on  the  drum: 
"Rat,  tat,  tat— rat,  tat,  tat— rat,  tat,  tat." 
I  had  visions  of  white  ivory,  jungles  of  dark- 
ness, secret  rites,  mystic  incantations,  and 
almost  put  in  a  bid  myself.  The  elderly  gen- 
tleman, too  was  moved  by  this  sudden 
syncopation.  He  turned  to  the  lady  beside 
him  and,  after  a  brief  consultation,  he  said 
rather  timidly,  "Forty-seven  dollars." 
"Fifty  dollars,"  said  Mrs.  Shepard. 
"Rat,  tat,  tat,"  sounded  the  drum  again, 
"rat.  tat,  tat  "  but  it  was  no  use.  The  spell 
was  over  the  illusion  gone.  The  gentleman 
smiled  sadly,  threw  up  his  hands  and  shook 
his  head.  In  a  way  it  was  rather  pathetic.  I 
felt  like  telling  him  that  he  was  in  an  impos- 
sible situation.  If  he  had  bid  five  hundred 
dollars,  it  would  not  have  done  him  any 
good.  Hopefully  the  auctioneer  hit  the  drum 
once  more,  but  the  bidding  was  over.  "Go- 
ing, going,  gone."  and  Mrs.  Shepard  now 
owned  a  nineteenth-century  Bakuba  drum. 
After  the  auction  was  over,  Mrs.  Shepard 
put  her  drum  under  her  arm,  and  we  started 
toward  the  door.  As  we  were  about  to  go 
outside,  the  gentleman  who  had  been  bidding 
against  Mrs.  Shepard  came  across  the  room. 
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It  costs  no  more  to  Ret  this  extra  value! 
Insist  on  mattresses  or  furniture  built  with 
Perm-A'Lator  Wire  [nsulators.  Padding  can'l 
lump  or  cup  into  springs  to  cause  "coil-feel". 
Torture  tests  prove  Perm-A-Lator  Wire  In- 
sulators last  more  than  twice  as  long  as  ordi- 
nary insulators! 
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Fine  footscraper 

Easy    to    keep 

clean 


At   Better    Stores   Everywhere 

ACE  RUBBER  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

I20  Beech  St.  Akron  8.  Ohio 


"  I'Ikii  is  indiM  d  a  lim 
said.  "  I 

ifty  dollai 
"i  ..ii  ha 
and  la-  t  ipjx  <l  liis  lull  |x .h 
.i  moment,  pi 
Would  you  do  mi  a 

"  I  would  like  you  lo  drum,"  and 

ii  in  fronl  ol  Ii.  i 

"Thank  sun.  madam,  llta  inrl  ol 

you,  Inn   I  couldn'l  i- 
won  ii  fail  and  square  " 

Mrs    Mi.  |i  ■■  |i   u,„,i, 

very  happy  ii  you  took  ii,  and  ii  you  don't, 
you  will  s|huI  my  annivi  i  ai  .    I 
yon  lake  ihe  drum?" 

The  gentleman  l(K)ked  al  hei  deten d 

a"'  and  realized  the  sincerity  ol  hei  offei 
"V<  i  v  will,  madam,  I  accept  youi  gift,  In" 
I  msisi  Lt|x>n  paying  you." 

"\n."  Mis  Shepard    aid      I  would  con 
sidei  ii  a  privilege  il  you  look  il    You  have 
need  foi  n  than  I  " 

The  . 
sec   that    he  in   |„,|,|    | ,. 

tears. 

"Thank  yon  from  the  bottom  ol 
You  don't  know  what  till 

"How  sweet."  Mis  ||,,u 

vei  \  on 

We  wcni  outside.  Ii  was  dark  and  n  was 
linn   to  rain     ['here   were   no  rolling 
chairs  in  sight.    We   would   have   to  walk 
Helen  Anna  and   I   linked  arms  with  Mrs. 
Shepard  and  started  slowly  up  the  board 
walk  toward  the  Marlfo 

I  saw  ihe  anthropologist  on  thi 
of  the  boardwalk,  but  he  disappeared  in  ihe 
darkness.  The  rain  began  to  come  down  in 
torrents,  and  gusts  ol  wind  blew  in  fro 
ocean.  The  waves  were  marine,  and  crashing 
violently  against  the  beach,  sending  up  foun 
tains  o|   spray  across  the  boardwall 
i  lute  of  us  huddled  close  W 

Suddenly,  above  the  sound  of  the  storm  I 
thought  I  heard  the  muffled  beat  ol  a  drum. 
I  looked  back,  but  no  one  was  in  sighl  excepl 
Miss  Stebbins  and  Miss  Davis.  What  was  il 
I  heard?  Was  it  the  echo  of  a  distant  drum, 
or  was  it  the  heat  of  a  generous  hearl  ? 


3tx  months  after  Gael  was  born,  my  hus- 
band and  l  left  New  York  and  moved  to  New 
Jersey.  "  It's  better  for  children,"  Louis  said, 
"and,  besides,  we  can  play  golf  tin 
months  out  of  every  twelve." 

For  almost  two  years,  because  of  Gael,  we 
were  unable  to  visit  Mrs.  Shepard  at  Lynd- 
hurst  in  the  spring  or  at  Kirkside  during  the 
summer,  though  we  did  come  into  the  city 
quite  often.  We  went  to  579  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  New  Year's  Day,  St.  Patrick's  I  lay, 
Ash  Wednesday  and  Faster  Sunday.  Occa- 
sionally, also,  we  came  to  town  for  a  concert 
or  to  go  to  the  theater. 

And  I  remember  other  things  about  those' 
years:  unimportant  things,  and  things  that 
really  mattered.  I  remember  when  Finley 
Jay  lost  his  hat  down  the  elevator  shaft ;  I  re- 
member tlie  rejoicing  when  Olivia  gave  birth 
to  another  baby  boy;  and  I  remember  so  well 
when  Mr.  Shepard  had  to  go  to  the'  hospital 
for  an  operation  on  his  eyes.  W'e  were  fright- 
ened and  apprehensive,  but  everything  turned 
out  all  riLiht.  After  he  got  home,  his  e; 
was  improved,  and  he  soon  regained  his 
strength  and  gaiety.  I  went  to  see  him  often, 
and  sometimes  he  asked  me  to  read  to  him 

One  evening,  after  I  had  finished  reading  a 
chapter  from   Don  Quixote,  he  said 
leste.  my  dear,  years  a  of  mine 

told  me  that  when  he  read  Don  Quixi 
boy  in  his  twenties,  he  thought  it  was  a  com- 
edy; when  he  read  it  again  in  his  forties,  it 
seemed  more  like  a  tragedy;  but  when  he 
read  it  in  his  seventies,  il  was  a  comedy 
again.  You  know.  Celeste,  I  think  I'm  just 
beginning  to  understand  what  my  old  pro- 
meant." 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepard  always  said 
that  all  invitations  to  579  included  Gael.  W'e 
brought  her  into  town  a  few  times,  but  Gael's 
first  long  visit  with  her  paternal  grandfather 
and  grandmother  was  at  Kirkside  during  the 
summer  of  1938.  Louis  had  a  month's  vaca- 
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ME  afternoon  Mis  Shcpard  asked  me   1  I 
ill  care  to  accompany  hei  on  hei 
n  motor  ii ip  with  Miss  I  )avis  and  M 
Bbins. 

1   would   love   i".    Mothet    Shcpard."    I 
I,  "  \\  hal  time  shall  I  be  read) 
The    usual    lime,    my    dear,"    she    said 
to  th'irt) 

it  two-thirty  sharp  we  assembled  in  ihe 
ng  room.  Mis  Shcpard  sank  "We  an 
on  quite  a  long  trip  loda\  .  are  we  .ill  pn 

MissStebbins 
[Miss  Davis  nodded 
ethei  m  the  affirma 
'.  1  had  an  extra 
ater  and  a  coat  ovet 
arm,  so  I  felt  1  was 
quatel)  prepared  foi 
afternoon  drive,  but 
lidn't  think  it  was 
:essary  to  repl) 
wever,  Mrs.  Shepard 
lied  a  positive  state 
iit. 

'Celeste,  are  you  sure 
a   are   quite    pic 
ed?" 

'Yes,  Mother  Shep- 
."  I  said,  "as  far  as 
now,"  and  I  held  up 
coat  so  she  could 
for  hei  si  It 
l/tiss  Stebbins  smiled 

1    said.     "You     see. 

leste,  Mrs.  Shepard  doesn't  like  to  stop  at 

j  of  the  rest  roamsalong  the  wa) 

Sow  1  understood. 

'Yes,  Mother  Shepard,"  1  replied  wt 

at  blush.  "1  am  prepared." 

\fler  Mrs.   Shcpard   was  assured   that    I 

s  prepared,  we  walked  out  to  the  cat    We 

re  immediately  joined  by  the  pack  ol  dogs, 

t  Mrs.  Shepard  would  nol  allow  them  i<> 

tie  along. 

'No,  Spick,  not   today.    I'm  very  sorry. 

an,  not   today."  and   as  we   got    in   she 

wed  them  away.  This  was  a  drastic  chain  e 

the  dogs'  regimen,  and  there  was  such  a 

aphony  of  barking  that  it  looked  a?  il  the) 

>uld  go  berserk. 

"I  hate  to  disappoint  them."  Mrs 

i  said,  "but   we  couldn't   possibly  bring 

2111  today.  We're  going  to  try  to  identit)  a 

v  birds,"  and  she  took  out  a  huge  pan  ol 

"loculars  from  her  bag.  "Emily  More  told 

-'  this  morning  that  she  saw  a  (ire-throat  at 

at  lovely  lake  on  the  way  to  I  lames  palls 

I  didn't  know  what   a  fire-throat   loi  ked 

;e,  but  Miss  Davis  explained  it  was  a  In 

:d  smaller  than  a  sparrow.  "Sou  can  t< 

by  its  flaming  orange  throat,   ll   is 

lied  a  Blackburnian  warbler." 

Before  we  did  any  bird  watching  then 

bridge  or  two  to  cross.  The  first  one  was  . 

tall,  shaky  structure   which   traversed 

ream  that  a  man  could  easily  leap  across 

"Do  you  know  the  name 

2leste?" 

If  this  slight  trickle  of  water  was  .1  river 

is  a  surprise  to  me. 

"The  Delaware  River?"  I  said 

"Almost  right.   It   is  a  tributai 

elaware — a  distant  cousin,  you  migl 

'e  call  it  John  Burroughs'  Creek. 

A  mile  or  so  farther  on,  we  approached 

her  bridge  which  crossed  a  rivulet    A- 
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You'll  love  the  smart,  sparkling  glamour 
tusfro-Ware  adds  to  your  kitchen  .  .  . 
like  the  way  its  practical  utility  iightens 
work.  Easy  to  clean,  can't  chip,  dent, 
or  rust  out.  So  thrifty,  too,  you'll  never 
miss  their  small  cost.  Shop  for  lusfro- 
Ware  soon  at  your  favorite  housewares 
counter.  There  are  over  100  matching 
items  you'll  want  to  make  your  kitchen 
jingle  ...  all  Good  Housekeeping  ap- 
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*  Darty  prizes.  For  complete  satis- 
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\\  hat  a  gay  decorator  touch  —  Thomaston  pastel  sheets 
have  turned  my  beds  into  gardens  of  color!  And  oh,  the 
fresh,  crisp  feeling  that  lasts  through  years  of  wash  and 
wear — the  silk-like  touch!  Its  amazing  that  such  high 
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PACKER'S  FINE  TAR  SOAF 

For  84  years,  only  the  4  company  execu- 
tives have  had  the  complete  formula  for 
making  PACKER'S.  But.  in  84  years  a  lot 
of  people  have  used  it  and  loved  it — a  lot  of 
doctors  recommended  it.  For  men,  women 
and  children,  an  ideal  cake  shampoo!  It 
helps  keep  the  scalp  clean  and  glowing — the 
hair  bright  and  shining.  It  helps  heal  skin 
and  keeps  it  soft.  Lathers  fast — rinses  eas- 
ily! PACKER'S  is  definitely  an  American 
Tradition.  Economical  too — it  lasts  so  long. 
Get  a  cake  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  today  at 
any  drug  store! 


morning,  the  later  afternoon  is  the  best 
time." 

We  started  back  the  way  we  came,  and 
after  Mrs.  Shepard  pointed  out  Mount  Ida 
in  the  distance,  and  we  passed  the  largest  oak 
tree  in  New  York,  we  turned  down  a  bumpy 
dirt  road  and  stopped  beside  a  small  lake 
bordered  by  pine  trees  and  berry  bushes.  We 
got  out  and  followed  a  little  path  which 
hugged  the  shore  line. 

"Now,"  Mrs.  Shepard  said,  "let's  be  very 
quiet.  There  are  secrets  on  every  bush.  Per- 
haps we'll  see  Emily  More's  fire-throat." 

I  thought  Mrs.  Shepard  was  very  opti- 
mistic, because  I  didn't  see  a  bird  of  any  sort. 
Halfway  around  the  lake  we  stopped  under 
the  shade  of  a  tall  spruce,  and  peered  intently 
in  all  directions.  Mrs.  Shepard  took  out  her 
binoculars  and  swung  them  slowly,  counter- 
clockwise, around  the  lake  but  had  no  luck. 
She  handed  them  to  me,  but  I  did  little  Bet- 
ter. I  saw  a  cottontail  rabbit  and  a  dragonfly. 
Miss  Stebbins  and  Miss  Davis  saw  nothing, 
although  they  heard  a  crow  in  the  distance. 

We  all  felt  disappointed  and  looked  at  one 
another  disconsolately  while  we  listened  to 
the  monotonous  drone  of  the  cicadas — ser- 
enade to  four  ladies  in  search  of  a  fire-throat. 

Then  Mrs.  Shepard  did  a  most  unusual 
thing.  She  took  the  back  of  her  hand  and 
started  to  kiss  it.  Miss  Stebbins  and  Miss 
Davis  started  to  kiss  the  backs  of  their 
hands.  I  couldn't  imagine  what  they  were 
doing. 

"This  attracts  the  birds,"  Miss  Stebbins 
explained.  "If  there  are  any  around,  they 
will  often  come  out  to  find  out  what's  go- 
ing on." 

"Smack,  smack,  smack,"  the  kisses  rever- 
berated through  the  woods.  I  wasn't  sur- 
prised that  this  attracted  wildlife.  This  was 
a  sight  I  should  think  any  bird  would  fly  a 
long  way  to  see. 

But  as  usual,  Mrs.  Shepard  knew  what  she 
was  doing.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  plaintive, 
drawing  whistle:  "Pee-a-wee,  pee-a-wee." 

"  It's  a  wood  pewee,"  Mrs.  Shepard  cried. 
"Can  you  see  it.  everybody?  Isn't  it  the 
cutest  thing!  See  it,  Celeste?  On  the  branch 
of  that  small  box-elder  tree!" 

I  didn't  know  a  box  elder  when  I  saw  one, 
let  alone  a  pewee,  but  I  could  hear  the  bird: 
"Pee-a-wee,  pee-a-wee." 

"Are  you  sure  it's  not  an  olive-sided  fly- 
catcher?" Miss  Stebbins  asked  skeptically. 

"Absolutely,"  Mrs.  Shepard  said.  "The 
olive-sided  flycatcher  sounds  like  this:  'Whip 
whee  wheer,  whip  whee  wheer.'" 

Soon  the  pewee  had  company.  Another 
bird  appeared  and  sat  on  the  branch  of  a  pine 
tree.  I  knew  this  little  fellow  with  the  black 
cap.  It  was  a  chickadee  and  he  joined  the 
pewee  in  a  duet.  Then  came  other  birds:  a 
cedar  waxwing,  a  robin,  a  myrtle  warbler, 
and  a  bluebird  that  flew  by  with  a  worm  in 
his  mouth. 


"And  there  is  a  to  whee,"  Mrs.  Shepard 
said,  pointing  to  a  large  black-and-white 
bird  rummaging  among  the  leaves  by  a  fallen 
tree.  "You  can  always  remember  its  call. 
It  sounds  as  if  it's  telling  you  to:  'Drink- 
your  teeeeeeee,  drink-your  teeeeeeee.'" 

Mrs.  Shepard  knew  the  birds  as  well  as  she 
knew  the  flowers:  she  knew  their  names,  their 
pipings  and  trills,  their  habits,  and  the  exact 
time  of  year  they  flew  south.  And  she  cer- 
tainly knew  how  to  attract  them ! 

Nevertheless,  the  afternoon  was  a  disap- 
pointment. The  birds  we  had  seen  were  old 
and  familiar  friends.  She  wanted  so  much 
to  spot  a  fire-throat,  but  no  matter  what  she 
did,  or  where  she  went,  she  couldn't  find  it. 
We  walked  twice  around  the  lake,  through 
the  briers  and  into  the  swamp,  but  in  vain; 
the  fire-throat  evaded  us. 

"Do  you  think  it  might  be  in  Prattsville?" 
Miss  Stebbins  asked. 

Mrs.  Shepard  shook  her  head. 

"Should  we  kiss  the  backs  of  our  hands 
again?"  I  asked. 

"No,  Celeste,  that  trick  works  once,  but 
seldom  twice.  No,  I'm  afraid  it's  no  use." 

"This  is  all  very  disappointing,"  said  Miss 
Stebbins. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  fire-throat,"  Miss 
Davis  said  plaintively.  "Couldn't  we  search 
just  a  little  longer?" 

"We  haven't  time,"  Mrs.  Shepard  an- 
swered. "We  must  get  home  to  see  the  ball 
game." 

"The  ball  game!  I  almost  forgot,"  Miss 
Davis  said,  looking  at  her  watch.  "We  must 
hurry." 

We  had  a  long  way  to  go.  So  Mrs.  Shepard 
didn't  protest  v/hen  the  speedometer  in  the 
car  showed  we  were  going  at  forty  miles  an 
hour.  She  wanted  to  see  the  ball  game  as 
much  as  she  wanted  to  see  a  fire-throat.  She 
missed  the  fire-throat,  but  she  would  not 
miss  the  game. 

Almost  every  Saturday  afternoon  during 
the  summer  there  was  a  baseball  game  be- 
tween the  Roxbury  team  and  a  team  from  a 
neighboring  town.  It  was  a  popular  event, 
and  the  local  fans  arrived  early  to  find  seals 
in  the  small  grandstand  behind  the  home 
plate. 

The  baseball  field  was  part  of  the  Kirkside 
estate,  behind  the  Jay  Gould  Memorial 
Church.  It  was  kept  in  perfect  condition,  and 
in  all  respects  came  up  to  major-league 
standards,  except  for  the  outfield.  The  East 
Branch  of  the  Delaware  River  ran  through 
left  field.  Mr.  Shepard  wanted  to  alter  the 
course  of  the  river  by  the  judicious  use  of  a 
stick  of  dynamite,  but  Mrs.  Shepard  thought 
it  would  kill  the  trout.  The  river  stayed  in 
left  field,  and  any  ball  which  a  batter  hit  into 
the  water  was  declared  a  ground-rule  double. 

When  we  arrived  at  Kirkside,  the  sixth 
inning  was  in  progress.  By  the  time  we  found 
our    seats   behind    the    wire    netting,    and 
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ball  hat  was  passed  llirounh  (In 
everyone  contributed  something  to  tin 
in  y  ol  the  teams   The  ii.it 
nickels,  dunes  and  quarters  by  the  nine  n 
was  passed  lo  us.  I  pill  in  twi  nl 
Mis.  Stebbins  and  Miss  I  »avi-  each  put  in  a 
dollar,  and   Mis.  Sliepard  contributed   ten 
dollars,  saymi1,  "  1  do  hope  I  he\  can  dn 
ihini'    about    that    man's   panl  ,"  and   she 
|X)inted  lo  the  pitcher  of  the  Roxburj  team 

The  rest  ol  the  name  was  excil  in  l 
seoie  was  ten  lo  nine  in  favoi  ol  llobarl 
when  Roxbury  came  to  bal  in  the  la  si  half  ol 
the  ninth  inning.  Two  outs,  now,  and 
on  second  Hiere  was  still  a  chance  foi  Rox- 
bury to  win.  The  local  dairy  farmer  was  up, 
and  I  heard  Mr.  Sliepard 's  voice  rinj  out  loud 
and  clear:  "(let  a  hit.  You  tan  do  il  |u  i 
keep  youi  e\e  on  the  ball 

Flu  ball  sailed  m  a  graceful  arc  foi  a  than 
hit  to  I'enlei  field.  Sam  I.ul/.  the  assistant 
supervisor  of  Kirkside,  who  was  on  second 
base,  stalled  lor  thud,  and  1  saw  Mr  Sliepard 
wave  him  on  home  with  his  arms  and  yell. 
"Dili  lor  it.  Sam;  dm  lor  home'"'  Sa 
1  le  came  running  up  to  the  plate  as  tin  cen 
ter  fielder  threw  the  ball  lo  the  catcher.  Ball 
and  base  runner  would  reach  home  at  the 
same  time. 

"Slide."  veiled  Mr.  Sliepard.  "slide."  and 
Sam  slid  in  a  cloud  of  dust  as  the  catcher 
caught  the  ball  and  tagged  him.  "You're 
out!"  the  umpire  shouted,  and  the  game 
was  over. 

Hoiiakt  had  won.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
Sam  had  been  out  at  the  home  plate,  but 
Miss  Stebbms  was  outraged : 

"Sam  was  safe.  I  know  he  was  safe." 

"Yes.  1  thought  so.  too."  Miss  1  )avis  said. 
"What  can  we  do?" 

"We  must  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  um- 
pire," Mrs.  Sliepard  said. 

Mrs.  Shepard,  Miss  Davis.  Miss  Stebbms 
and  I  started  back  to  Kirkside.  We  walked 
up  Main  Street  past  the  church,  and  turned 
into  our  entranceway.  Just  as  Mrs.  shepard 
opened  the  front  door,  a  tiny  bird  flew  down 
from  a  pine  tree,  darted  into  a  hawthorn 
bush  and  began  to  sum:  "Zip  sip  sip  sip  titi 
tseeeeeee." 

We  looked  at  the  bird  in  the  fading  twilight, 
and  we  all  recognized  it  at  once.  "The  fire- 
throat!  The  fire-throat!"  It  was  unmistak- 
able: black  and  white,  and  flaming  orange 
about  the  head  and  throat.  Zestfully  alive! 
A  beautiful,  delicate  creature!  It  hopped 
nervously  from  branch  to  branch,  then 
stopped,  cocked  its  head  and  Hew  away.  We 
waited,  hoping  to  see  it  again,  but  it  never 
returned. 

"Perhaps  it's  on  its  way  to  Suit; 
ica,"  Miss  Davis  said. 

"No,"  Mrs.  Shepard  said,  "it  doesn't 
leave  until  next  month." 

".lust  think."  I  said,  "we  went  all  that 
distance  and  found  a  lire-throat  almost  on 
our  own  doorstep ! " 

•■Sometimes.  Celeste."  Mrs.  Shepard  said, 
"the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world  are 
right  beside  us.  and  we  never  notice  them!" 

It  had  been  an  exhausting  day.  During 
dinner  hardly  a  word  was  spoken,  and  im- 
mediately after  coffee  Mrs.  Shepard.  saying 
she  did  not  feel  up  to  a  game  of  backgammon, 
kissed  us  good  night,  and  went  upstairs  with 
her  nurse 

In  1938,  four  hundred  jx-ople  lived  in  the 
incorporated  village  of  Roxbury.  and  most 
of  them  were  related  to  one  another.  The 
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responsibilitj  foi  this  state  of  affairs  can  be 
I  raced  directly  to  John  and  Betty  Taylor 
More,  the  first  while  settlers  in  Delaware 
County,  circa  1730.  Thi  y  came  from  Forres, 
on  the  Firth  of  Moraj  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, to  find  land  and  to  raise 
a  family.  Freedom  in  the  New  World 
awaited  them;  they  bought  land,  and  it  was 
just  a  question  of  time  before  the  footprints 
of  their  children  mingled  with  the  tracks  ol 
deer.  bear,  fox,  muskrat  and  mink. 

Mrs.  Shepard  knew  every  branch  and 
twig  of  her  fertile  family  tree;  she  could 
trace  anyone's  ancestors  as  far  hack  as  he 
had  the  patience  to  go.  Her  own  father.  Jay 


Gould,  was  descended  from  John  More's 
third  son.  Alexander.  This  was  the  line  that 
also  led  to  Sabine  Baring-Gould,  the  author 
of  Onward  Christian  Soldiers. 

Not  lai  from  Kirkside,  on  the  road  to 
('■rand  Gorge,  is  a  little  cemetery  where  most 
of  the  More  family  are  buried.  Mrs.  Shepard 
often  liked  to  walk  between  the  rows  of 
tombstones,  recalling  her  ancient  heritage 
and  occasionally  pulling  out  the  weeds  that 
threatened  to  hide  the  engraving  of  a  name 
or  epitaph. 

The  first  place  of  honor  in  the  cemetery 
belonged  naturally  to  John  and  Betty  More. 
Their  names  in  large  block  letters  were  in- 
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scribed  on  a  tall,  handsome  monument  which 
stood  beside  the  iron  gate  near  the  entrance. 
But  John  and  Betty  were  not  remembered  in 
stone  and  script  alone.  They  were  remem- 
bered every  five  years  by  a  reunion. 

The  reunions  were  held  at  Roxbury,  and 
the  descendants  of  John  and  Betty  More 
came  from  every  state  in  the  Union  to  pay 
homage  to  their  ancestors.  They  came  to 
Roxbury  as  faithfully  as  the  Canterbury 
pilgrims  went  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  as  faithfully  as  the  sons  of  Allah  go 
to  Mecca. 

Mrs.  Shepard  enjoyed  the  More  reunions 
immensely,  and  if  she  had  had  her  way,  they 
would  have  been  held  annually  instead  of 
every  five  years.  On  the  way  back  from  the 
cemetery  one  evening,  she  started  to  talk 
about  them  and  continued  all  through  din- 
ner. She  remembered  all  the  reunions,  but 
her  favorite  one  was  the  reunion  of  1915. 
Although  it  was  more  than  twenty  years 
before,  Mrs.  Shepard  remembered  the  most 
extraordinary  details:  who  was  present,  who 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee, and  who  gave  the  address  of  wel- 
come. She  remembered  that  Henry  More 
won  the  tennis  tournament,  that  George  M. 
More  won  the  golf  tournament,  and  that 
Mrs.  Dilling  won  the  potato  race. 

The  luncheon  was  a  fancy-dress  affair.  The 
men  wore  buckskin  suits,  and  the  ladies  wore 
faded  silk  dresses  over  gently  swaying  hoops. 
A  search  of  dusty  attics  and  half- forgotten 
trunks  had  turned  back  the  history  of 
Roxbury  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

This  reunion  was  a  subject  close  to  Mrs. 
Shepard 's  heart  and  she  talked  about  it  as 
if  it  had  happened  yesterday.  "We  still  have 
our  costumes  upstairs," 
she  said.  "Some  rainy  day 
we'll  put  them  all  on." 

"  I  would  love  to  see  the 
old  costumes  again,"  Miss 
Stebbins  said.  "I  hope  it 
rams  tomorrow!" 

After  we  finished  dinner, 
we  went  into  the  living 
room  for  coffee.  Miss 
Stebbins  and  Miss  Davis 
took  their  usual  places  on  either  side  of 
Mrs.  Shepard.  Olivia,  Helen  Anna  and 
Fmley  Jay  occupied  the  window  seat. 
Mr.  Shepard  pondered  over  his  jigsaw  puz- 
zle on  a  card  table  in  a  far  corner,  and  Louis 
helped  him  find  some  of  the  pieces. 

After  Sitwell  passed  the  coffee.  Mrs. 
Shepard  asked  him  if  he  would  mind  light- 
ing the  fire.  It  was  now  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  the  nights  were  becoming 
chilly.  Summer  was  on  the  wing.  Mr. 
Shepard  said  he  had  heard  the  honking  of 
wild  geese  when  he  was  taking  a  walk  before 
breakfast. 

After  coffee  was  finished  and  Sitwell  had 
removed  the  empty  cups.  Helen  Anna  had  a 
romantic  idea. 

"Mother,  let's  turn  out  the  lights  and  look 
at  the  lire." 

"Your  lather  is  working  on  his  puzzle." 
Mrs.  Shepard  said. 

"  It's  all  right,  Helen  Anna,"  Mr.  Shepard 
said.  "I  can't  do  this  confounded  thing 
anyway." 

We  turned  off  the  lights  and  silently  stared 
into  the  lire.  The  llames  bathed  the  room  in 
a  warm,  amber  light,  and  shadows  danced 
across  the  walls.  For  a  long  time  the  only 
sound  was  the  crackling  of  the  burning  wood 
or  the  soft  thud  of  a  falling  log. 

/%s  the  lire  began  to  die  down,  Mrs. 
Shepard  began  to  talk  again  about  the  More 
reunion.  She  described  the  great  allegorical 
pageant  which  dramatized  the  struggles  and 
hardships  that  John  and  Betty  More  over- 
came when  they  first  arrived  in  America.  She 
talked  intensely  and  quickly  and  for  a  long 
time.  She  could  talk  of  nothing  else.  She 
seemed  obsessed  with  the  subject,  but  1 
thought  I  understood  the  reason  why  she 
kept  harking  back  to  her  reunion  of  1915. 
She  associated  it  with  her  happiest  and  most 
fruitful  years:  her  marriage,  the  adoption  of 
her  children,  and  her  work.  This  period  was 
in  a  way  the  climax  of  her  life— the  years 
when  her  energies  and  her  spirit  were  at  full 
tide. 


About  things  on  which  the 
public  thinks  long,  it  com- 
monly attains  to  think  right. 

-SAMUEL   JOHNSON 


But  in  the  dim  light,  Mrs.  Shepard  did  not 
want  to  return  to  the  past  alone.  She  wanted 
company  even  in  her  reveries.  She  looked 
toward  the  corner  of  the  room  where  her 
husband  was  sitting  with  his  head  bowed 
against  his  chest. 

"Finley  dear,"  she  said,  "do  you  remem- 
ber the  pageant?" 

There  was  no  reply.  Mr.  Shepard  was 
asleep.  She  spoke  again  a  little  louder,  and 
this  time  Mr.  Shepard  awoke  with  a  start  as 
if  he  had  been  disturbed  from  some  dream 
of  his  own. 

"Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  what  is  it?  What's 
happened?" 

"I  said,  Finley,  do  you  remember  the 
pageant?" 

"The  pageant?  The  pageant?  Yes,  I  think 
I  do." 

"You  were  the  Spirit  of  Saint  Christopher, 
you  guided  John  and  Betty  through  the 
mountains  and  the  storms  of  the  great  wilder- 
ness." 

"So  I  did,"  Mr.  Shepard  answered,  "so  I 
did." 

Tou  stood  on  the  bridge,  dressed  in 
white,  and  pleaded  to  the  Spirit  of  Nature 
not  to  harm  the  travelers." 

Mr.  Shepard  reached  for  Louis'  arm  and 
slowly  got  up  from  his  chair,  faced  his  wife, 
and  said  in  a  deep  bass  voice : 

"John  and  Betty  More,  remember  that 
'  Tile  Lord  is  thy  keeper :  the  Lord  in  thy  shade 
upon  thy  right  hand.  The  s/tti  shall  not  smite 
thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night.'" 

"Yes,    Finley,"   Mrs.    Shepard   said   ex- 
citedly, "you  do  remember!  Your  voice  rang 
out    so   loud   and   clear   across   the   valley. 
Everyone  was  so  proud!" 
"Thank  you,  my  dear," 
Mr.  Shepard  said  and  sat 
down. 

Then  Mrs.  Shepard  told 
us  that  she  watched  the 
pageant  that  afternoon 
with  her  neighbor,  John 
Burroughs.  Because  John 
Burroughs  loved  the  coun- 
tryside where  he  was  born 
he  enjoyed  watching  the  re-enactment  of 
its  early  history. 

"Do  you  remember  John  Burroughs?" 
she  asked  Miss  Davis. 

"Of  course  I  remember  him,"  Miss  Davis 
replied.  "  What  a  handsome  man  he  was  with 
his  long  white  beard ! " 

"He  was  like  a  prophet."  Miss  Stebbins 
said,  "a  great  prophet ! " 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Shepard  agreed,  "he  was 
Nature's  prophet.  I  remember  once  when  we 
were  walking  through  the  gardens  behind 
Kirkside.  It  was  springtime:  the  Mowers  were 
blooming  everywhere,  and  a  thrush  was  sing- 
ing his  wonderful  flutelike  melody.  John 
Burroughs  listened  until  the  song  was  over, 
and  then  he  said  in  that  sweet,  gentle  voice 
of  his.  'Behold,  Mrs.  Shepard,  these  are  the 
wonders,  these  are  the  circuits  of  the  gods; 
this  we  now  tread  is  a  morning  star.' " 

Miss  Stebbins,  who  was  preoccupied  with 
her  fancywork,  now  stopped  and  suggested 
that  perhaps  Mrs.  Shepard  would  like  to  go 
to  bed.  "In  a  little  while,  my  dear,  just  a 
little  while."  Then  Miss  Stebbins  whispered 
something  to  Miss  Davis,  who  nodded, 
stood  up,  and  quietly  went  out  of  the  room, 
as  Mrs.  Shepard  turned  her  attention  to  her 
children. 

"Helen  Anna,  do  you  know  that  in  the 
pageant  you  were  the  Spirit  of  Spring?  And 
Olivia,  you  were  the  Spirit  of  Summer.  Finley 
Jay  was  the  Spirit  of  Autumn,  and  Louis  was 
the  Spirit  of  Winter,  but  I  don't  suppose  any 
of  you  remember.  You  were  all  so  young." 

Then  Mrs.  Shepard  had  a  little  lapse  of 
memory  and  turned  to  Miss  Stebbins. 

"Do  you  remember.  Miss  Stebbins,  who 
played  the  Indian  chief?  " 

"No,  I  don't,"  Miss  Stebbins  replied, 
"but  whoever  it  was,  we  couldn't  get  the 
paint  off  him." 

Mrs.  Shepard  now  asked  her  husband 
about  the  Indian  chief,  but  he  couldn't  re- 
member either.  She  tried  to  coax  it  out  of  the 
past,  but  no  matter  how  hard  she  tried,  she 
couldn't  recollect  the  Indian  chief.  Over  the 
years  his  name  had  faded  from  her  memory. 
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hildren,"  she  said,  '"sleep  well." 

Mrs.  Shepard  stalled  out  ol  the 
ving  room,  the  nurse  on  one  side  ol 
er  and  Miss  Stebbins  and  Miss 
)avis  on  the  other.  When  she 
eached  the  door  she  stopped,  turned 
round,  and  said  to  her  husband: 

"Finley  dear,  if  John  Burroughs 
/ere  alive,  1  am  sure  that  lie  could 
ill  us  the  name  of  the  Indian  chief." 

The  day  was  don<  .  and  the  last 
iurning  embers  m  the  fireplace 
urned  to  ashes. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Shepard 
rent  to  the  Jay  Could  Memorial 
"hurch.  We  assembled  m  Mis.  Shep 
.rd's  othce  a  half  hour  before  serv- 
:es  would  actually  begin.  Although 
dr.  Shepard  never  arrived  at  church 
intil  the  processional.  Mrs.  Shepard 
iked  to  arrive  early  to  hear  theorgan 
•relude. 

As  the  clock  chimed  ten-thirty, 
klrs.  Shepard  said.  "And  now  il 
iverybody  is  ready.  I  think  we 
hould  be  on  our  way,"  and  we 
,tarted  out  the  door.  Mrs.  Shepard 
ook  my  arm,  and  we  led  the  family 
)rocession;  Miss  Stebbins.  Mi 
)avisand  the  nurse  followed  directly 
)ehind;  and  then  came  Louis  with 
Men  Anna,  and  Finley  Jay  with 
31ivia.  Though  we  had  plenty  of 
ime,  Mrs.  Shepard  walked  as  though 
ve  were  late  lor  worship.  "Slow 
lown,  Mrs.  Shepard.  please  slow 
lown,"  the  nurse  said,  but  this  was 
i  wasted  warning.  No  voice,  how- 
ever kind  or  firm,  could  change  the 
labils  of  a  lifetime. 

We  approached  the  church  and 
Parted  up  the  few  stone  steps.  And 
then  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  Mrs. 
Shepard  stumbled.  With  a  little  cry, 
she  clutched  my  arm  and  tell.  She 
was  a  heavy  woman,  and  I  didn't 
have  the  strength  to  hold  her. 

She  was  surrounded  at  once  by  her 
family.  The  nurse  went  quickly  to 
her  side,  and  we  raised  her  slowly  to 
her  feet.  Her  face  was  pale  and  I 
of  perspiration  stood  out  across  her 
forehead.  And  she  was  shaking. 

"Call  Mr.  Shepard."  someone 

"No,"  Mrs.  Shepard  said,  "it  is 
not  necessary  to  call  anyone." 

"We  will  take  you  back  to  Kirk- 
side,"  the  nurse  said. 

"No,  you  will  not,  my  dear.  It  is 
nothing.  I  am  quite  all  right.  I  am 
going  into  the  church." 

"But,  Mrs.  Shepard!" 

"Will  someone  please  take 
church?  I'm  perfectly  all  right  now." 
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Once  in  a  while  Mrs.  Shepard  would  rally, 
and  there  would  be  an  interlude  of  feverish, 
almost  hysterical  activity  in  the  house.  She 
would  insist  on  seeing  each  member  of  her 
family  and  would  send  them  off  on  all  kinds 
of  errands:  to  bring  her  a  book,  to  fetch 
some  memorandum  from  her  file,  to  tele- 
phone a  neighbor. 

She  was  particularly  concerned  about  af- 
fairs at  579  and  at  Lyndhurst.  She  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  everything  was  being  done  exactly 
as  she  had  done  it.  Mr.  Shepard,  Miss  Steb- 
bins  and  Miss  Davis  reassured  her  twenty 
times  a  day  that  everything  was  all  right, 
that  nothing  was  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Shepard  was  not  only  putting  Kirk- 
side  in  order— she  was  putting  all  her  houses 
in  order;  everything  must  go  on  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  After  these  exertions 
her  strength  would  wane  again.  The  doctors 
advised  the  children  to  leave  so  that  Mrs. 
Shepard  would  accept  enforced  rest,  for  only 
in  this  way  could  her  life  be  prolonged. 

"If  she  could  just  stay  with  us  a  little 
longer,"  Mr.  Shepard  said.  "If  only  she 
could  have  one  more  spring.  It  has  all  gone 
so  quickly." 

When  Louis  and  I  said  good-by  to  Mrs. 
Shepard,  she  was  quiet  and  serene.  She 
smiled  as  we  kissed  her  and  said  cheerfully: 
"Don't  worry.  I'm  feeling  much  better  this 
morning.  I'm  going  to  sit  up  in  a  little  while. 
Please  write  me  often  and  come  back  when- 
ever you  can." 

"Of  course,  Mother  Shepard,"  I  said, 
"  we'll  come  back,  and  I'll  write  to  you  every 
day." 

"  How  sweet !  How  very 
sweet!  I  will  stay  here  in 
Kirkside  for  a  little  while- 
longer  —  perhaps  until  the 
snow  falls." 

Louis  and  I  went  quietly 
dowrnstairs,  put  our  things 
into  the  car,  and  bundled 
up  Gael  in  the  back  seat. 
The  sun  was  out.  but  it 
was  cold.  There  was  a  thin  coating  of  ice  on 
the  Delaware.  The  valley  had  put  on  its 
autumn  coat  of  many  colors,  and  there  were 
only  patches  of  green  left  in  the  elm  trees 
along  Main  Street.  A  few  of  the  neighbors 
were  raking  dead  leaves  into  little  piles  for 
burning.  The  songbirds  had  left,   and  the 
woods  were  silent.  It  was  the  end  of  summer. 

As  Louis  and  I  drove  away,  I  looked  up  at 
Mrs.  Shepard's  room.  She  was  sitting  in  a 
chair  by  the  window,  and  Miss  Stebbins  and 
Miss  Davis  were  standing  on  either  side  of 
her,  like  two  guardian  angels.  I  waved,  and 
Mrs.  Shepard  waved  back  with  her  tiny 
handkerchief. 

Our  vacation  had  ended  in  sadness  and 
apprehension.  After  we  returned  home  I 
wrote  Mrs.  Shepard  almost  as  often  as  I  had 
promised.  Hardly  a  day  went  by  that  I  didn't 
write  a  few  lines  about  our  activities,  the 
people  we  saw,  the  places  we  went.  Louis 
wanted  to  return  to  Kirkside  over  week  ends, 
but  Mr.  Shepard  would  not  permit  us  to  vio- 
late the  doctor's  orders.  "FSut  do  keep  on 
writing,"  he  urged.  "She  enjoys  your  letters 
more  than  I  can  say.  The  arrival  of  the  mail 
is  the  most  important  event  of  the  day.  She 
reads  every  letter  over  and.over  again." 

Mrs.  Shepard  answered  all  my  letters.  But 
these  replies  varied  in  length.  Sometimes  she 
wrote  just  a  line,  but  there  was  always  a 
heartfelt  phrase,  a  quotation  from  the  Bible 
or  a  kind  thought.  On  Gael 's  birthday,  she 
sent  her  a  lovely  lace  pinafore  with  blue 
ribbons,  and  for  Thanksgiving  we  received 
an  eighteen-pound  turkey  from  the  poultry 
farm  at  Kirkside.  On  Mrs.  Shepard's  little 
gift  card  there  was  a  postscript  from  Mr. 
Shepard:  "Eat  this  and  remember  your 
father.  I  picked  it  out  myself." 

I  wrote  a  long  letter  thanking  Mrs. 
Shepard,  and  I  described  in  detail  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner:  who  was  there,  what 
we  did,  how  much  we  missed  her.  I  said  that 
it  was  unnatural  and  strange  not  seeing  her 
at  the  head  of  the  table.  "But  next  year, 
Mother  Shepard,  next  year ! " 

Mrs.  Shepard  never  answered  the  letter. 
In  a  few  days  we  received  a  note  from  Miss 
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Stebbins  explaining  that  Mrs.  Shepard  was 
feeling  so  weak  that  she  could  not  take  pen 
to  paper.  "But  I  promised  I  would  write  for 
her,"  Miss  Stebbins  wrote  in  her  graceful 
Spencerian  hand.  "  I  promised  that  I  would 
write  to  all  the  children.  Oh,  Celeste,  what 
can  I  tell  you  that  you  don't  already  know ! 
And  are  there  words  to  change  it?  I  am 
afraid!  I  am  terribly  afraid!  How  can  we 
comfort  each  other?  We  watch,  and  we  pray. 
Mr.  Shepard  has  been  magnificent— a  knight 
in  shining  armor ! " 

The  telephone  call  that  we  had  been  ex- 
pecting since  the  day  we  left  Kirkside  came 
early  on  the  morning  of  December  ninth. 
"Long  distance  calling."  It  was  Mr.  Shepard. 
Louis  listened  intently  to  his  father  and  then 
replied,  "Yes,  father,  we  will  come  at  once." 
Louis  slowly  put  the  receiver  down  and 
looked  at  me  across  the  room. 

"It's  mother.  Better  throw  some  things 
into  a  suitcase.  I'll  get  the  car  ready."  In 
an  hour  we  were  on  our  way. 

By  the  time  we  came  around  the  last  bend 
before  Roxbury,  we  were  fighting  a  blizzard. 
The  snow  was  already  a  foot  high  in  places, 
and  most  of  the  cars  had  chains  on.  When 
we  arrived  at  Kirkside  the  blinds  and  cur- 
tains were  drawn.  The  house  was  the  same, 
but  there  was  a  shadow  on  its  features,  and 
we  opened  the  door  reluctantly  and  with 
heavy  hearts.  Olivia  and  her  husband,  John 
Burr,  were  already  there,  and  Finley  Jay  and 
Helen  Anna  arrived  shortly  afterward.  Mr. 
Shepard  told  us  simply  and  bravely  that 
Mrs.  Shepard  was  dying. 

"She  may  live  a  little  longer,  a  few  hours, 
perhaps  a  few  days.  I  have  small  comfort  for 
you,"  he  said,  "but  thank 
the  good  Lord  she  is  not 
suffering.  For  the  most  part 
while  you  are  here,  I  will 
leave  you  to  your  own 
counsel." 

The  doctor  was  in  at- 
tendance night  and  day, 
and  nurses  carried  out  their 
orders  in  a  cold,  efficient 
manner.  Kirkside  had  a  clinical  aspect  about 
it.  I  was  glad  when  I  learned  that  we  were 
not  going  to  stay  there.  Rooms  had  been  re- 
served for  us  children  at  the  hotel,  but  we 
were  to  have  our  meals  at  Kirkside.  The 
meals,  however,  were  little  more  than  sand- 
wiches and  coffee. 

No  one  at  Kirkside  except  Mr.  Shepard 
was  able  to  function  with  the  slightest  sem- 
blance of  self-control.  No  one  had  the  will  to 
do  anything.  I  noticed  that  the  wastepaper 
baskets  had  not  been  emptied,  and  the  Seth 
Thomas  clock  on  the  mantel  had  run  down. 
Mrs.  Shepard 's  staff  walked  aimlessly,  rest- 
lessly from  one  room  to  another.  Selma,  Mrs. 
Shepard 's  personal  maid  of  thirty  years,  was 
taking  care  of  Chinky.  She  walked  back  and 
forth  in  the  corridor  outside  Mrs.  Shepard 's 
room  holding  Chinky  close  to  her  breast.  She 
had  transferred  her  love  and  affection  to  this 
bewildered  little  animal.  She  talked  to  it  as 
Mrs.  Shepard  had  talked  to  it.  She  tried  to 
love  it  as  Mrs.  Shepard  had  loved  it.  Every- 
one clutched,  as  best  he  could,  at  something 
from  the  past. 

IVIrs.  shepard's  children  had  lives,  fam- 
ilies, identities  of  their  own.  Life  would  go  on 
for  us.  But  as  for  those  who  had  given  so 
many  years  of  their  lives  exclusively  to  Mrs. 
Shepard,  their  whole  world  was  tumbling 
down. 

Twice  a  day  for  five  minutes  we  were 
allowed  to  see  Mrs.  Shepard.  When  we  ar- 
rived outside  her  room,  a  nurse  quietly 
opened  the  door,  and  we  entered  together: 
the  children,  Miss  Stebbins,  Miss  Davis  and 
Mr.  Shepard.  Usually  Mrs.  Shepard  did  not 
know  that  we  were  there,  but  occasionally 
she  would  rally  for  a  fleeting  moment,  and 
the  faintest  trace  of  a  smile  would  form  on 
her  lips.  When  she  spoke,  it  was  at  best  a 
word  or  two:  "My  children,  my  dear  chil- 
dren." Recognition  and  love.  Memory  and 
affection. 

Sometimes  after  dinner  we  sat  in  the  liv- 
ing room,  talked,  or  played  a  game  or  tried 
to  read.  Mr.  Shepard's  jigsaw  puzzle  lay 
scattered  on  the  card  table  unfinished,  and 
Louis  and  Finley  Jay  would  put  a  few  pieces 
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Mydnuflistsays 
"Use  Ace  Comb  care- 
Worit  scratch  your  scalp 
Or  tear  your  hair" 


—that's  because  Ace  Combs 
are  made  only  of  genuine 
Ace  Hard  Rubber.  Every 
tooth  end  rounded  on  a 
sides  .  .  .  every  edge  satiny 
smooth.  So  for  safety,  always 
use  Ace— and  "do"  your  hair 
with  more  perfection  besides. 
Individually  packaged.  Mod- 
erately priced.  Many  styles. 
American  Hard  Rubber  Company,  N.  Y  13. 


SrOMACHUKET? 


Millions  of  Americans  get  fast  relief  from 

Acid  Indigestion,  Heartburn 


WITH 


GUARANTEED  TO 
CONTAIN  NO  SODA 


<a^6-  asCO  f-ovT^e-' 


tf 


<CI  I >~e.l~^ 


CORNS 

REMOVED  BY 

Your  Vnoney  refunded 
if  not  satisfied.  The  Moss 
Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


also  Calluses.  Quick, 
easy, and  economical. 
Just  rub  on.  Jars,  35  c 
and  60 1.  Buy  Mosco 
at  your  druggist. 


MOSCO 


i    and   i hen    li  ip  and 

down  i he  room  Noom  had  I  he  piril 
lain  .i  (  onversation  oi  game  foi  vi  i 
AH'  i  .hi  houi  oi     [j  mild  wall 

ba<  I  to  ili.  hotel. 

I.v.  i  \  iiuiii  Mi  Sliepard  wenl  ovei  aloiu 
Lo  Hie  .  Inn,  li  .mil  playi  .1  | 

I  lui  i 

ba<  I    to  i hi    hotel,  wi 

Little  Town  ol  Bethlehem,  and 

the  church  and  listened     I'll, 
the  "amen."  we  wall  i 

On    I  )ecembi  i    twenl  -,  third,   aboi 
o'<  In.  I.  in  i  li,  evening,  w.    ■  i  mi  ,1  i.. 

Mrs  Sliepard  '  i  rcxmi    I  In  doi  t.  n 
ni"   al    the  head  ol   the  bed   hold  in 
Sliepard 's  wrist.  The  lights  were  on,  bu 
were  carefully  shaded.  ( >n  the  white  labli 
beside  the  bed  I  saw  the  letters  that    I 
received  from  friends  all  over  the  world,  and 
there  was  a  Bible  tyinv  open,  o|>encd  perhaps 
lo  some  favorite  passage  i  hal  comfoi  ted  hei 
during  her  illness.  On  a  chiffoniei    \>\    the 
window   there  was  a  small  .1  with 

blush  roses.  The  ihnn  thai  Mrs  Sin  pard 
had  iiea  mri  .1  (lowei  ,  I.  i  ters,  the  Bible,  an, I 
now  her  family. 

But  we  were  here  lo!   the  lasl   I  inn 
was  the  hnal  visil     This  was  the  1 
moment  before  eternity    Miss  I  )avi 
Mr.  Shepard  if  she  might  say  a  prayei    Hi 
nodded,  and  she  knell  down  In 
the  bed  and  buried  hei    la, ,    in  hei   hands 
Almost   inaudibly,  she  began  to  recite  the 
Twenty-third  I'salm 

As  Miss  Davis  was  speaking.  I  saw  the 
doctor  gently  let  go  ol  Mis  Sliepard 's  wrist, 
and  then  he,  too.  bowed  his  head 

Then  Miss  Davis  stopped.  She  tried 
control  of  herself,  but  Miss  Stebbins  saw  in 
an   instant    that    she   could   not.   and    with 
hardly  a  pause,  she  finished  foi  hi  i 

"'Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life:  and  I  will  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  lor  evei 

Miss  Davis  and  Miss  Stebbins  had  lived 
wuh  Mis  Shepard  through  most  ol  hei  life 
Now.  together,  they  had  said  the  words  that 
they  knew  she  would  have  wanted  them  to 
say. 

We  were  crying  unashamedly.  We  walked 
quietly  out  of  the  room,  down  the  stairs  and 
into  the  library.  Then  Mr.  Shepard  went  up 
to  Olivia  and  tenderly  kissed  her.  and  then  lo 
Helen  Anna,  and  then  tome. 

"Remember  in  your  sorrow."  he  said. 
"that  your  mother  lived  a  glorious  and 
splendid  life.  God  granted  her  the  promised 
three  score  years  and  ten."  Mr.  Shepard 
turned  and  walked  toward  the  door.  As  he 
passed^'the  table  where  the  guest  book  lay.  he 
stopped,  looked  at  it.  and  slowly  turned  back 
a  few  pages  as  if  he  were  looking  somehow  on 
the  history  of  a  happier  day;  then  slowly,  but 
with  finality,  he  closed  the  big  Lather  vol- 
ume. The  last  entry  had  been  written;  the 
last  name  signed. 


"MY    KITCHEN 
WAS    HOPELESS!" 

CONTINUED   FROM    PA 

The  doorway  between  the  old  kitchen  and 
the  porch  was  shifted,  making  better  a: 
ment  possible  on  the  porch.  Then  a  new  win- 
dow opened  a  view   from  the  eating  center. 

After  that,  appliances  and  cabinets  were 
regrouped,  all  in  the  front  kitchen  this  time. 
That  left  the  porch  free  to  be  a  social  center. 
The  most  amazing  thing  about  the  whole 
new  kitchen  is  that  so  much  could  tit  in  so 
easily.  The  answer  is  new  appliances  tai- 
lored by  the  manufacturers.  Take  the  SO"  gas 
range  it  has  four  burners  and  a  full-sized 
oven,  pan  storage  beside  the  oven  .  .  .  and 
as  a  touch  of  elegance,  the  handles  are  green 
(twelve  colors  are  available. 

And  speaking  of  color,  warm  brown  rubber 
tile  flooring  accented  with  solid  green  stripes 
was  carried  through  from  front  kitchen  to 
porch,  walls  and  soffit  were  painted  green. 

So  the  hopeless  kitchen  wasn't  hopeless 
now  it  is  a  center  for  gracious  living  for  the 
whole  family. 
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V  5   Dimensions 
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Iris  (small)  I 
Lingerie,  Slccpwcar,  I  i  nindi  •■■ 


Nothing's  easier  to  wash  than  th 
double  woven  Wonder-fabric  glove 
Won  t  ever  shrink  or  fray.  Handsewn. 
with  buttoned  cuff  to  keep  it  slim 
and  neat.  Black,  and  other  colors, 
at  your  favorite  store.  Or  writt 
( Irescendoe  Gloves. 
Johnstov  n.  N.  ^i 


H<  >  I  <  >GR  *  I'M'-,    i;',     ST1     M'  I 


'"Bread  is  the  staff  of  man's  existence. 

Bread  is  wheat  and  wheat  is  earth,  the  good  earth, 
the  black  earth  out  of  which  comes  man's  food. 

his  health,  his  vigor,  his  long  life  .  .  ."  LOUIS   BROMFIELD 


la  If  li>  ijau  main'  aaatl  hrvail 

Halt  warm.  In  the  winter  you  may 

irm  tin.'  flour,  the  baking  pan-;,  the  mixing 

bowl.  Dissolve  dry  yeast  m  warm  but  not  hot  water  — 

tin  lukewarm  water.  While  the  dough 

i  p  free  from  drafts.  Cover  with  a  cloth. 

il  the  oven  or  radiator  makes  a  good 

ild  weather.  Or  put  the  bowl  of  dough 

in  an  unhead  'I  oven  with  a  pan  of  warm  water  on 

a  rack  below  n    Setting  the  bowl  of  dough  right  in  a 

ives  the  yeast  a  chance  too. 

To  till  when  dough  is  risen  to  the  right  point,  press 

■  wo  lingers  into  the  dough    If  it  holds  the  indentation 

and  doesn'l   spring  back,  it's  ready  for  shaping.    Il 

should  be  about  double  its  original  bulk.  To  punch 

isl  in  your  fist  and  turn  dough 

big  gas  bubbles  in  dough. 


NOTHING  tastes  so  good  as  good  bread,  and  no 
kitchen  adventure  can  compare  with  the  thrill 
and  womanly  satisfaction  of  making  a  loaf  of  bread 
for  your  family:  seeing  the  loaves  lying  golden  in 
the  sunshine,  cradled  to  cool  on  a  napkin;  the  tanta- 
lizing heavenly  fresh-baked  smell;  then  the  crunch 
of  amber  crust  as  the  knife  makes  its  way  through 
the  first  slice;  butter  and  jam  on  top,  or  freshly  made 
applesauce  freckled  with  cinnamon— a  pure  taste  de- 
light  .  .  .  remember? 

Interest  in  better  bread— bread  with  more  sub- 
stance  and  vitality,  better-tasting  bread— has  been 
growing  rapidly  in  the  last  several  years.  Commer- 
cial bakers  have  been  constantly  improving  their 
loaves— first  by  enrichment  with  vitamins  and  min- 
erals and,  more  recently,  by  including  a  higher  pro- 
porl  ion  of  milk  solids  in  their  formulas.  One  of  these 
high-quality-protein,  home-type  breads  was  devel- 
oped at  Cornell  University  six  years  ago  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Chve  McCay  and  Mrs.  Katherine 
Hack,  for  use  in  New  York  state  hospitals  as  a  means 
of  improving  diets  at  low  cost .  Though  bread  is  now 
being  baked  commercially  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  from  this  formula.  Journal  readers  have 
been  enthusiastic  about  baking  this  bread  in  their  own 
kitchens.  A  "good  for  you"  bread,  high  in  protein 
quality,  minerals  and  vitamins  because  of  its  special 
ingredients,  it's  also  one  of  the  best-tasting  breads 
we  have  ever  made  in  our  JOURNAL  kitchens. 

Cmrnvll  Itn-ail:  In  a  large  bowl,  soften  2  packages 
quick  dry  yeast  in  3  cups  warm  water.  Add  2  table- 
si  Him  is  sugar.  Let  stand  5  minutes.  Sift  together  (>'  . 
cups  unbleached  bread  flour  or  regular,  all-purpose 
Hour,  3  tablespoons  wheat  germ,  '  •_.  cup  stirred  soy 
Hour  and  :l .,  cup  nonfat  dry  milk.  Stir  4  teaspoons 
salt  and  half  the  Hour  mixture  into  yeast  and  sugar. 
Add  2  tablespoons  melted  shortening.  Add  the  rest 
of  the  flour  mixture.  Turn  out  on  lightly  floured  board. 
Knead  vigorously  about  5  minutes,  using'  H  cup 
more  Hour  as  needed.  Put  in  a  large  greased  bowl  and 
brush  lightly  with  melted  shortening.  Cover.  Let  rise 
in  a  warm  place  until  doubled  in  bulk,  about  35  min- 
utes. Punch  down  dough,  fold  <  >ver  edges,  and  turn  up- 
side down  in  bowl  to  rise  another  120 
minutes.  Turn  onto  board  and  divide 
into  3  equal  portions.  Shape  into 
3  loaves,  or  '2  loaves  and  a  pan 


To  knead  dough,  press  ball  ol 
dough  flat .  fold  over  on  itself  toward 
you.  Push  away  from  yqu  with  the 
heel  of  your  hand.  Turn  dough  one- 
quarter  turn,  fold  and  push  again. 
Repeat  m  a  rocking,  rhythmic  mo- 
tion.  Try  doing  it  to  waltz  time- 
push,  push,  turn;  push.  push.  turn. 
Relax  your  wrists,  you'll  have  more 
fun.  Keep  at  it  for  a  good  live  min- 
utes, until  the  dough  feels  elaslic, 
plastic  and  as  soft  as  a  baby's  skin. 

'/'</  make  a  shapely  loaf,  stretch  and  pat  out  dough 
into  an  oblong  about  8"  x  9".  Press  out  gas  bubbles. 
Fold  lengthwise  edges  into  center  and  pinch  edges 
together.    Roll.    Place  sealed  edge  down  in  the  pan. 


ills.  Place  in 
Rolls  made  hum  I  portion  lit  in 
layer-cake  pan.  Brush  li|  I  ■  1 1  ■.  with 
Covei    Lei  rise  in  warm  place  unl  il 
about  30   10 minutes  Bake  inn  ,n  |-  , 

for  about  50  minutes  Subs)  il 
foi  hall  the  regulai  lloui  fi  n    i  hall  and 

1  toctoi    Mc(  ay's  wifi 
mine  breads,  using  I  In  Coi 
nutritive  lift     one  an 
like  mother  used  to  make  "  and  1 1 
whole  wheat   breai  I, 
moist,  with  a  taste  am 

Oatmval  Cornell  Itrvud:  Si 

dry  yeast  in  ■'■  i  cup  •• 

sugar  added    I  el   ?ta  I 

mix  together  -  cups  mien. 

cups  boiling  watei .  3  tablespoon 
1  teaspoons  sail   Cool  to  lukcwai 
cups  unbleached  bn  ilai    all-p 

flour,  2  tablespoons  w  heal  genii,  ' 
Hour  and  -; ,  cup  nonfat  di 
sugar  into  the  lukcwai  m  oatmeal  mi 
the  dry  ingredients  Beat  until  smooth  Sti 
Turnout  on  a  lightly  floured  board  Knead  well 
5  minutes,  using  about    '  ■  ■ 
large  greased  bowl    Bi  u  ;h  lightly  with  nn 
ening.  Cover.  Let  rise  in  a 
in  bulk,  aboiii  35  minutes.  Bum  Ii  d< 
over  edges,  and  turn  upside  down  in  bo 
another  20  minutes.  Turn  onti    i1 
divide  into  2  portions    Shap<    i  1'laci    in 


greased  loal  pans.  S1 


i1 


Brus 


with  melted  shortening.  Covei     Lei    risi    in 
place  until  dough  is  almost  doubled  ii 
minutes.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  35i  '    I 
50  minutes. 

Quick    IOO%    \Yh<>h-\Yh<<ii    Cornell    Itrfad: 

Soften  2  packages  quick  dn 

waler  in  a  large  bowl     \<i. 

brown  sugar;  let  stand  5  minutes.  Sift  logethei  i 

100'  i  whole-wheat  Hour. 

cupnonfat  drymilk,  3  tablet 

spoons  brewers' yeast  and  I 

back  into  the  Hour.  Stir  the  \> 

the  flour  and  3  tablespoon 

vigorously,  adding  as  much  more  ol 

as  can  be  beaten.  Stir  and  v 

Turn  into  2  greased  loal  pan 

2'./'.  Let  rise 30 minutes  Bal 

hot  oven,  375    F  .  50  minutes. 
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Mariha'n  llrvatl: 
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Pum 
I 
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:'  Hie.    1 

tables])!  ii  m 

or  whole-  a 

I 
plact    Le 

Bake  in  a 

and   fun  too.   It's 

nead. 
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LADIES'   HOME   JOURNAL 


Richard 
Hudnut 


$150 

■■  plus  tax 


SAFER,  FASTER,  EASIER 
FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Richard  Hudnut  announces  the 

all-new  home  permanent  with 

revolutionary  Beauty  Rinse  Neutralizer 
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1  NEW!  BEAUTY  RINSE  NEUTRALIZER. 

With  creme  rinse  built-in.  Auto- 
matically neutralizes,  conditions 
and  beauty-finishes  hair  in  one 
quick  step.  Gives  you  bouncier, 
prettier,  longer-lasting  curls  with 
a  never-before  kind  of  natural 
lustrous  softness.  Never  that 
"new  permanent"  look! 

2  NEW!  DOUBLE-QUICK  METHOD.  Elim- 
inates all  nuisance  steps.  No 
messy  dripping  time.  No  waiting 
for  hours  while  hair  dries  on 
curlers.  Takes  less  time  from  start 
to  finish  than  am  other  type  of 
home  permanent.  You  can  un- 
wind curls  immediately! 

3  NEW!  SAFETY-BALANCED  WAVING 
LOTION.  Balanced  and  buffered  to 
protect  hair  vitalit)  and  health. 
Insures  a  curl  that  goes  right  to 
the  ends.  Gentlest  regular  lotion 
on  the  market  today. 

4  NEW!  SALON  CUSTOM-TIMING  for 

just  your  kind  of  hair.  You  con- 
trol the  curl  with  professional- 
type  safeguards.  No  frizz,  no 
fuzz,  no  "fail  to  take]'  Say  good- 
bye forever  to  that  "new  perma- 
nent   look! 

Use  any  plastic  curler.  But  try  Richard  Hudnut 
Whirl-a-Wave  Curlers  for  triumphant  results. 


You'll  have  deep,  soft,  natural-looking  waves  the 
very  first  day,  with  no  "let-go"  after  you  shampoo! 


■ 
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FEEL  how  soft  and  bouncy  the  ends  are.  Not 
frizzy,  not  crackly.  Beauty  Rin-e  Neutralizer 
instantly  restores  the  normal  acid  balance  that 
gives  hair  the  spring  it  needs  to  hold  a  good, 
natural-looking  wave  from  the  very  first  day, 
with  no  "let-go"  after  you  shampoo! 
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EXAMINE  the  ends  under  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  note  how  strong  and  silky  your  hair  looks. 
No  newly  split  ends.  Exclusive  Beauty  Rinse 
Neutralizer  smoothes  and  conditions  your  hair 
as  it  locks  in  the  wave.  Gives  it  a  lustrous  pol- 
ish,  a  fragrant  beauty-finish! 


RICHARD     HUDNUT  of  Fifth  Avenue 


DIARY    OF    DOMESTICITY 
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A  wonderful  supper  dish  for  a  cool  night  is 
Margaret  Cook's  Fish  Special.  The  recipe 
came  down  in  her  family  over  seventy-five 
years,  and  is  well  worth  saving.  To  make  it. 
you  need  a  fish  weighing  between  1  and  1 J  2 
pounds— a  sea  bass,  blue,  porgy,  halibut  or 
cod  or  flounder.  You  remove  head  and  organs 
but  do  not  split  the  fish.  Slice  4  medium- 
sized  potatoes  !  ■>"  thick,  and  2  large  onions, 
place  in  a  kettle,  cover  well  with  water,  add  1 
tablespoon  salt.  Cook  about  5  minutes.  Lay 
the  fish  across  the  top,  and  cook  about  15  min- 
utes, or  until  the  fish  is  tender;  season  well 
with  plenty  of  margarine  or  butter,  thicken  the 
stock  wit.i  flour  to  suit  for  a  gravy,  and  serve 
to  a  starving  family.  And  they  will  be  starv- 
ing on  account  of  smelling  the  onion,  potato 
and  fish  simmering  together  so  happily. 

We  do  this  in  the  ancient 
black  iron  kettle  over  the 
applewood  fire,  and  some- 
how a  smoky  flavor  is  im- 
parted, most  delectable. 

When  we  take  our  twi- 
light drive  along  the  quiet 
roads,  we  go  very  slowly 
so  we  won't  miss  seeing  t  he 
cats.   They  come   out    in 
the  violet  light  and  move 
along  t  he  old  stone  fences 
house  cats,  barn  cats,  just 
anybody's  cats.  They  turn 
inquiring  eyes  at  us,  hold 
their  paws  still  as  we  pass. 
Such  an   infinite    variety 
of   color     orange,    tabby, 
black,  snowy  white,  and  mixtures  of  all.    A 
dog  along  the  road  is  for  worrying  — is  he 
lost,  who  owns  him?  But  a  cat  knows  where 
she  is  going,  she  looks  perfectly  secure. 

Our  neighbor  down  the  line,  Mr.  Hickok, 
says  he  never  knows  how  many  cats  he  has; 
he  has  his  own,  and  then  all  the  ones  who  just 
come  in  the  barn  to  be  fed,  the  visitors.  They 
accept  his  kind  hospitality,  and  go  about 
their  own  affairs  after  a  good  meal. 

I  like  to  think  our  countryside  is  so 
friendly. 

When  we  drive  home  again,  the  cockers 
act  as  if  we  had  been  to  the  far  Pacific,  at 
least.  Daphne  jumps  back  and  forth  over  the 
picket  fence,  her  Irish  plume  flying.  A  Sia- 
mese treats  all  this  with  scorn,  but  scolds 
fiercely  for  ten  minutes.  From  the  time  she 
was  six  weeks  old,  Esme  began  disciplining 
me  if  I  left  her  behind,  although  she  never 
took  to  the  idea  of  riding  at  all. 

Cats  like  you  to  abide  at  home,  delivering 
titbits  at  intervals  and  keeping  a  nice  warm 
lire  to  toast  by.  And  one  of  the  nicest  things 
I  can  think  of  is  a  pleasantly  crackling  fire 


Definition  of  a  gentleman: 
He  has  the  will  to  put  him- 
self in  the  place  of  others; 
the  horror  of  forcing  others 
into  positions  from  which 
he  himself  would  recoil;  the 
power  to  do  what  seems  to 
him  to  be  right,  without 
considering  what  others 
may  say  or  think. 

-JOHN  GALSWORTHY 


bordered  by  a  Siamese,  an  Abyssinian,  sev- 
eral cockers.  Just  the  way  a  cat  stretches  out 
is  comfortable. 

The  corn  popper  has  grown  rusty  during 
the  summer  and  I  have  done  my  best  to  clean 
it.  It  is  very  old,  it  has  memories  of  corn 
popped  when  the  children  were  very  small 
and  Don  always  ate  too  much  and  got  a 
queer  feeling  in  his  stomach. 

I  remember  Cicely,  a  small  grave  child, 
wobbling  it  back  and  forth  over  the  embers 
and  crying,  "Mamma,  it  burns!  What  do  I 
do  now?  "  Now  she  is  cooking  with  herbs  and 
inventing  smart  casseroles,  but  the  old  corn 
popper  is  still  with  us,  and  sometimes  when  I 
rather  long  for  a  modern  one  that  pops  auto- 
matically with  the  push  of  a  button,  I  think 
of  the  days  when  hot  chocolate  steamed  in  the 
pot  and  the  children  waited 
for  the  first  load  of  but- 
tery crispy  kernels  to  come 
out  of  that  old  wire  pop- 
per, and  Star  and  Rip  and 
Honey  and  Big  Sister  and 
Sweet  Clover  waited  for 
dropped     manna.     And 
maybe  my  eyes  are  misty 
as  I  shake  the  old  popper 
in  the  glowing  embers. 

The  children  are  grown, 
Jonquil  and  Tiki  and  Lit- 
tle Sister  and  the  ingenu- 
ous Teddy  curl  up  where 
the    first    cockers   curled 
up.  Hildegarde  and  Linda 
and    Melody    and    Jerry 
romp  in  the  crisp  fallen  leaves  now,  and 
Daphne    chases    everything    and    nothing 
where  Maeve  and  she  used  to  chase.  It  seems 
like  a  rather  small  family,  I  think,  as  I  push 
the  log  back  on  the  fire  and  put  away  the 
rusty  corn  popper. 

But  the  moon  shines  with  silver  fire  over  | 
the  meadows  and  the  hills,  and  the  stars  are 
very  pure  and  beautiful  in  the  north  sky.  A 
faint  blue  tang  of  wood  smoke  comes  through 
the  open  window  as  I  potter  around  doing  the  1 
silly  little  things  a  woman  always  does  the 
last  thing  at  night.  Like  adding  more  water 
to  the  jar  of  gold  and  scarlet  leaves,  tidying 
the  bureau  and  desk,  straightening  the  pile  of 
books. 

A  woman,  I  reflect,  can  do  a  mort  of  think- 
ing at  the  day's  end.  And  what  I  like  best  to 
close  an  October  day  with  is  the  thought  of! 
how  much  beauty  God  gives  us  in  the  world 
about  us;  the  wideness  of  the  sky,  the  purity 
of  moon  and  stars,  and  the  lambent  glory  of 
autumn  leaves. 

And  for  a  country  folk,  the  sound  of  a  fox 
barking  up  the  hill ! 


TELL    ME    DOCTOR 
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tion  being  continued,  to  a  degree,  through- 
out the  entire  month." 

"How  about  taking  hormone  injections? 
Or  hormone  tablets?  I  know  a  girl  who  works 
in  a  doctor's  office  and  she  gobbles  up  all  the 
samples  that  come  in." 

"She's  making  a  serious  mistake  if  she 
takes  hormone  pills  promiscuously,  without  a 
checkup  of  her  glandular  balance.  She's  likely 
to  wake  up  some  morning  bald  as  a  billiard 
ball  or  with  a  full  beard  like  the  women  in  the 
circus." 

"Doctor!"  the  young  lady  exclaimed. 
"You  don't  mean  that !" 

"Of  course  I  was  exaggerating,  but  I 
wanted  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  glandular 
elements  are  not  to  be  ingested  into  the  sys- 
tem without  careful  consideration." 

"Then  you  won't  give  me  that  kind  of 
treatment?  Surely  you  could  make  a  study  of 
my  glandular  balance  and  be  certain  it 
wouldn't  hurt  me." 

"Yes,  I  could  do  it,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense to  you,  about  as  much  warranted  as  a 
gastrointestinal  X-ray  series  would  be.  I  cer- 
tainly would  be  reluctant  to  use  such  treat- 
ment unless  the  picture  proves  to  be  entirely 


different  from  the  one  which  I  am  positive  is 
present." 

"How  can  you  be  so  positive.  Doctor?" 
the  patient  asked. 

"That's  a  fair  question.  To  answer  it,  let's 
go  back  to  one  of  these  questions  I  asked 
when  I  was  taking  your  history— the  one  at| 
which  you  demurred.  Here  is  your  case,  as  LI 
see  it.  You  sit  there,  a  perfectly  normal,! 
healthy  young  woman.  You  aren't  too  fat 
and  you  aren't  too  thin,  as  glandular  misfits 
nearly  always  are.  You  have  an  exemplary 
menstrual  history.  That  argues  for  glandular 
equilibrium.  If  you  had  a  glandular  imbal- 
ance, it  would  almost  certainly  show  some  ef-^ 
feet  on  your  monthly  cycle.  We  can  put  you 
through  basal  metabolism,  blood  chemistry 
and  other  tests,  but  to  what  avail?  Hoping  tc 
find  some  excuse  for  stuffing  you  full  of  i 
medium  which  might  make  your  breasts  i 
trifle  more  prominent?  Leave  well  enougl 
alone,  is  my  advice— especially  when  tha 
well  enough  appears  to  be  practically  per 
feet!" 

"  Well,  if  you  won't  do  that,  how  about  ex 
ercises?  I  know  a  girl  who  is  taking  some  sor 
of  exercises  to  develop  her  breasts." 
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Nothing  else 
does  it  so  well 

S.iiu  Flush  is  made  for  ibis  one 
purpose  —  to  clean  toilet  bowls.  It 
works  chemically.  No  messy  scrub 
bing  Also  disinfects,  and  removes 
the  invisible  film  which  is  there 
whet  her  you  see  it  or  not .  Quick,  easy , 
sanitary.  Just  follow  directions  on 
the  familial  yellowcan.At  all  grocers. 
The  Hygienic  Products 
Co.,  Canton  2,  Ohio.        ^«*i_       ■»*,. 


Jow  PERFUMED  with 

a  mild,  fresh  fragrance 


TRICKLING  .  .  . 


NOISY? 


TOILET    • 

GET  A 

MB 

mm 

AMERICA'S  LARGEST 

SELLING  TOILET 

TANK  BALL 

Noisy  running  toilets  can  waste  over  500  gal- 
lons of  water  a  day.  Stop  this  annoying  noise, 
waste  and  expense.  The  amazing  new  pat- 
ented Water-Master  Tank  Ball  instantly  stops 
the  flow  of  water  after  each  flushing— stops 
the  flow  everytime,  not  just  some  of  the  time. 
75c    at   hardware   stores   EVERYWHERE 


RITZ 


There's  a  Ritz  Cloth  for  every    <s^2^  ? 
household  cleaning  purpose       ^5^: 

On  sale  at  leading  hardware  and  depa^^ 


CLOTHS 


I0HN  RITZ  EN  THALER.  73  FRANKLIN  ST.  N    T    13 


■:\VKI—  FREE  SAMPLE 

?royjj|l*^Give  noinn  of  jroue  deol.ri 

"  ZUD  is  sold  ol  Grocers, 

Hardware.  Dept.,  10=  Slores 


"Thai  mie  |)i  m.  ipli    ,i 

i  .  and  Hit  same  ofoji 
I  don'l  In  lievi  m  .  ntii.  K 

normal  ind   I  rlon'l  l«  lit 

"  Is  there  nolliinu,  Hun.  dial   I  i  an  do  in 
m>    lin.i  I    ii .  I    Mr, 

I've   lain  av 

i  ii  l twit  I'm  afraid  i 
an  oh  mile  i  om|)li 

Alt'  I    a    sIlOl  I     .lleni  i-    ihe    doctoi 

"  You've  a  Led  foi  infoi  mal  ion,  and  I 
reason  ou,  |>:n 

I  ll  ill. II  K       111.  e    |    ml  II  M  I   lo      Mil!    up 

I'll    .III '  III  ll    I. Ill  I 

ire    diniiii 
undei   tin    skin  in 
1'land  I  issue  ol  I  lie  hri 

I    111. Illl    III  l\ 

"Whal    kind   ill    material    flo 
;,    " 

"  No  Parallin  was  u  i 
remold  lace  impel  hci  ioiis,  and  sometimes 
■  results  followed  when  the  material 
melted  and  shifted  lis  location  Nowadays 
Ihey  have  improved  Ihe  media  hum  a 
cal  standpoint  There  are  plastii  substances 
available,  foi  in  I 

"1    should    think    thai    would    he 
iMiod     and  it  would  1»   permanenl 

I  don't  know  what  ihe  end  results  may 
he.  and.  from  my  point  of  view,  it  may  re- 
quire many  years  to  find  out.  For  inst 
breast  cancel  sometime  in  ihe  future  would 
he  a  liai  n  pi  in-  to  pay  lor  such  meddling  1 
also  wonder  whal  would  happen  to  those 
breasts  should  pi  u  nam  \  and  Un 
ensue  " 

"Couldn't  they  suppress  the  milk  in  case 
of  pregnancy?" 

"Undoubtedly.  I  look  at  this  whole  matter 
ol  tampeniii!  with  essential  ulandulai  struc- 
tutes  in  a  vei  y  serious  lu'hl .  however  Let  me 
explain.  I  have  been  obliged  to  operate  upon 
many  serious  cases  of  new-growths  ol  the 
breast  cancers,  to  be  explicit  resulting  in 
extensive  deformity  and  mutilation.  In  most 
of  the  cases  we  could  not  know  ihe  exact 
cause  for  these  destructive  new-urowlhs." 

"I  thought  a  woman  got  cancer  ol  the 
breast  because  she  was  hit  there,  or  some- 
thing " 

"That  does  not  necessarily  follow  We 
don't  know  too  much  about  whal  causes 
malignancies.  Continued  irrilal  ion  could  be  a 
cause.  Don't  you  see  how  n  mi.ht  be  due  to 
overstimulation  of  delicate  glandular  struc- 
tures? That's  why  1  oppose  rubbin 
breasts  with  all  suits  ol  concoctions  or  mas- 
saging them,  attempting  stimulation  by  ex- 
ercising the  muscles  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached directly  or  indirectly,  usmu  hormones 
to  whip  up  their  activity  and.  above  all.  in- 
jecting any  substance  to  build  up  then  con- 
tour. These  injection-  are  foreii  n  bodies  and 
in  ten  or  twenty  year-  could  conceivably 
make  their  presence  fell  b\  the  tragic  results 
1  mentioned  No.  my  advice  is  to  leave  well 
enough  alone.  Don't  tamper  with 
which  you  may  be  unable  to  control  not  lor 
the  sake  of  a  cosmetic  effect,  at  least.  More- 
over, let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  marital  status  and  pregnancy  to 
both  of  which,  as  a  normal  young  woman.  I 
assume  you  aspire  are  in  themselves  normal 
stimulants  to  breast  development. 

"I'll  add  one  more  small  piece  of  advice,  if 
you'll  forgive  me.  If  your  present  obsession 
I  believe  you  called  it  exists  becai 
someone  upon  whom  you  wish  to  make  a  fa- 
vorable impression,  think  the  whole  matter 
over  very  seriously.  I  am  sure  your  at: 

iot  dependent  primarily  upon  the 
size  of  your  bust.  It  isn't  worth  the  trouble, 
and  possible  dan  ddle  with  Nature. 

:  other  hand,  remember  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  anv  woman  is  greatly  enhanced  by  an 
intriguing  personality.  Develop  your  mind 
and  your  interests  therein  lies  an  illimitable 
power  of  attraction.  Try  it  and  see!  Believe 
me,  I'm  giving  y<  dvice,  Miss  May." 

"1  am  sure  you  are.  Doctor     and  I'm  go- 

"Good  girl!" 


onth:    "Please    advise    me    whal     to    .In 
lump  i"  'i'1   hreast." 
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Start  each  day  ^|  • 
wav! 


Healtb-o-Meter 


It's  your  1st  step  to  good  he  tilth! 


•  Famous  l  tealth  curacy 

•  Smart,  streamline]  styling 
•  to  rc.iii  magnified  dial 

•  Finest  baked  enamel 
Wide  choice  of  beautiful  colon, 


Health-o-Meter 
"187"  Bath  Scale 

d 
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'  '     '*'     "     -  . 
*r  G.u°,on,"d  bv  J-T95  (Don..,  o 

Vl°°dM         '  '  W.,.  $8c 
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Healtb-o-(V)eter 


America's   weigh!   watcher   since   7  97  9 


Foam  Cushion 

/M  *Your  Feet 


Taylor-Made 

MATTRESS   PROTECTORS 

You  add  so  much  protection,  so  much  added 
comfort  and  longer  mattress  life  .  .  .  when 
you    use    Taylor-Made    Mattress    Protectors! 

Available  in  4  grades  for  every  budget  — 
Sanidown,  Morning  Glorv,  Leader  and  New 
Blue   Ribbon. 

Every  mattress  deserves  a  mattress  protector 
—  try  Taylor-Madc's  new  contour  style  DBL- 
Duty   pad   and   cover  combination. 

At  your  dry  goods  or  department  store.  Other 
Taylor-Made  products  include  fluffy  layer-bilt 
batting,  ready-made  quilts  and  comforters  and 
famous   Morning   Glory   mattresses. 


Like 
Walkin 
On  Pillows! 


Modern  Miracle  of 
Foot  Ease -Only  60C 


,<v0..">OINC«,C„ 
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Dr.  Scholl  s  AIR-PILLO  Insoles 

1.  Relieve  Painful  Callouses, 
Tenderness,   Burning   Feeling 

2.  Give  Feel  Soft  Bed  to  Rest  Upon, 
Ease   Pressure  on   Nerves   of   Feet 

3.  Cushion  Sore  Heels.  Air-Ventilat- 
ing Helps  Keep  Feet  Dry 

TliL-st?    perfectly    wonderful    Ins 

of   Latex    Foam    cushion   your  fee t    from   toe 

to  heel  —  give  you  the  softest    walk   i 

able.  Sizes  for  men  and  women.  Only  60*  a 

pair.   Get   a   pair  today !    Sold  everywhere ! 


D-'Scholls 

AIR- PI ILO  INSOLES 
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How  to  take  delicious 


the  easy;  one-paokage 
PY-O-MYway! 


You  can  serve  luscious 
Blueberry  Muffins  .  .  . 
tonight— the  easy,  one- 
package  Py-O-My  way 

There  is  a  tidy  can  of  juicy 
blueberries  right  in  the 
package  .  .  . 

plus  a  set  of  handy  paper 
baking  cups  and  .  .  . 

our  specially  blended  mix! 

No  other  Blueberry  Muffins 
ever  pleased  so  many!  The 
secret  is  a  treasured  old 
New  England  recipe  enhanced 
with  the  wild,  tangy-sweet 
flavor  of  northern  berries! 

Serve  Py-O-My  Blueberry 
Muffins  for  breakfast,  lunch, 
snacks,  and  dinner' 

PY-O-MY 

Blueberry  Muffin  Mix 


S  CUPCA>  * 
?  UPSIDE  DOWti 
\  CAKE  mix'    ! 


t-\  omv  cS COFFEE  CAKE         Write  (or  money  saving  coupon, 
IliROWMI  M:\rn.  2L'X     "2S22         Dept.  L, 

Kitchen  Art  Foods,  Inc  , 
Chicago  47,  Illinois 
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orange  juice  ami  l2,j  cups  pineapple  juice. 
Pour  the  sauce  over  the  ham  slices.  Bake 
30—40  minutes  longer,   hasting  occasionally. 

Years  ago  a  very  nice  man,  a  gatherer  of 
the  sour,  red,  beautiful  berries,  gave  me  a 
cranberry  "cradle";  I  think  that  was  what 
they  called  it.  It  is  the  slotted  scoop  that 
gathers  quarts  of  cranberries  at  one  fell 
swoop,  and  lets  the  leaves  and  marsh  grasses 
fall  through  the  slots.  I  still  have  the  scoop. 
It  is  polished  with  much  handling.  It  holds 
magazines.  The  cranberries  go  to  the  mak- 
ing of  pies  and  relish  and,  among  other 
things   - 

CRANBERRY-MUSTARD   SAUCE 

Crush  with  a  fork  the  contents  ofa  L -pound 
can  jellied  cranberry  sauce.  Add  2  table- 
spoons vinegar  and  I  tablespoon  prepared 
mustard  and  mix  well,  Chill  in  (he  refriger- 
ator several  hours.  Good  with  cold  ham, 
tongue  or  lurkev  loo.  This  makes  a  ham 
taste  like  some  god-inspired  product  from 
lamed  and  far  <  >h  inpus. 

CARROT-SOUFFLE    RING- 
GREEN    BEANS 

Melt  3  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine  in  a 
small  saucepan.  Stir  in  3  tablespoons  Hour. 
14  teaspoon  monosoditim  glutamate,  'x  lea- 
spoon  black  pepper.  '  s  teaspoon  dr\  mus- 
tard. I  teas] n  salt  anil  a  pinch  of  red  pep- 
per. Gradually  add  I  cup  milk  and  beat  and 
stir  until  thickened.  Cool.   Meanwhile  grind 

2  bunches  scraped  carrots — enough  (<>  make 

3  cups  ground  carrots.  Separate  3  eggs.  \li\ 
the  \olks  with  the  sauce.  Vdd  the  ground 
carrots.  I  canned  pimiento  anil  I  green  pep- 
per cut  into  thin  strips,  and  'L<  cup  coarsely 
chopped  blanched  almonds,  heat  the  egg 
whites  stiff  and  fold  into  carrot  mixture. 
I'our  into  a  well-greased  2-quarl  ring  mold 
and  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  w  alcr.  Hake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven — 350°  F.  —  for  I  hour.  Loosen 
around  the  edges  ami  unmold  on  a  platter. 
hill  center  with  cooked  or  canned  green 
beans,  hot   and  buttered. 

Now  you  are  about  to  partake  of  a  little 
different  salad,  one  you'll  know  is  there,  that 
sticks  to  the  ribs,  one  that  you  really  get 
your  teeth  into.  Get  a  pair  of  nice  bright 


shiny  scissors  and  begin  to  shred  spinach, 
while  I  go  on  about  the  cabbage  and  the 
dressing.  The  dressing  does  everything  for 
you  except  provide  the  cabbage  and  the 
spinach. 

SPINACH-AND-CABBAGE    SALAD 
CELERY-SEED    DRESSING 

Mix  together  '  2  cup  salad  oil,  2  tablespoons 
vinegar,  1  tablespoon  catchup.  '  ■>  teaspoon 
salt,  '2  teaspoon  paprika.  '  £  teaspoon  pep- 
per, M  teaspoon  celery  seed  and  I  clove  gar- 
lic, crushed.  Stir  or  shake  well  before  tossing 
with  greens,  in  this  case  2  cups  linelv  shred- 
ded cabbage,  2  cups  shredded  raw  spinach 
leaves  and  2  cups  chopped  celery. 

Those  buttermilk  biscuits  you  see  in  the 
picture  come,  ready  for  the  oven,  in  small 
tubes.  Will  wonders  never  end? 

And  so  we  reach  the  last  dish  in  this  din- 
ner—the apricot  torte,  the  piece  de  resistance.  I 

PEACH-APRICOT    TORTE 

Roll  22  sweetened  zwieback  (not  qui (e  a  full 
package)  into  very  tine  crumbs.  You  should 
have  2  cups.  Pal  '-'3  of  them  in  the  bottom  of 
a    well-greased    <S"    spring-form    pan.    Thor- 
oughly   drain    1    No.    2'  ■>    can    cling-peach  i 
halves  and    I    No.    2'  ■>   can   apricot    halves.! 
Vrrange    the   peaches,   cut    side   up.   on    the 
crumbs.  Fill  in  the  spaces  with  apricot  halves,  1 
reserving  a   few    to   garnish    the   top  of   the 
torte.    Mix    I    cup  sugar,  3   slightly   beaten  1 
eggs.  34  cup  thick  commercial  sour  cream,  J^  1 
teaspoon  mace  or  nutmeg.  I  '  ■>  teaspoons  va-  ' 
mil, 1  and    '  ■>  teaspoon  almond  flavoring,  and  i 
pour  over  the  fruit.  Sprinkle  with  remaining! 
crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven — 350°  F. — ■  | 
for  I  hour.  Cool.  Remove  sides  of  pan.  Gar-;] 
nish  top  with  apricot  halves  and  spoonfuls  of  1 
sour  cream. 

The  leaves  are  falling  where  once  the! 
snowdrops  dropped,  and  it's  bending  toward  | 
a  snowy  day  once  more.  For  it's  October.  1 
And  there  are  things  to  do  and  plans  to  j 
make.  So  on  with  the  dance.  Let  joy  be  un-1 
confined.  Our  mottoes  never  change.  And  I 
nothing  succeeds  (fooled  you  this  time,  it's! 
not  "like  success")  it's  nothing  succeeds  like  1 
a  good  dinner!  end] 


TEACHERS    SHOULD    BE    PAID    MORE 


If  teachers'  salaries  throughout  the 
land  were  to  be  doubled  overnight, 
the  average  would  still  be  far  less  than 
thai  of  incomes  enjoyed  h\  persons 
doing  work  less  important  to  society, 
but  it  would  make  an  enormous  dil- 
ference  in  the  caliber  ol  persons  now 
attracted  to  public-school  leaching, 
for  a  keen-willed,  energetic  and  well- 
educated  man  or  woman,  a  leaching 
career  will  always  mean  some  material 
renunciation:  that  is  of  course  true 
11I  the  ministr)  and  certain  other  im- 
portant but  low-paid  callings.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  renunciation.  A 
promising  young  man  who  might 
eventuall)  earn  $10,000  in  another 
occupation  can  resign  himself,  in  re- 
turn for  the  satisfaction  of  teaching. 
to  a  salan  limit  of  $5000  or  ?6000, 
but  unless  he  is  extraordinarily  self- 
less he  is  mil  likel)  to  renounce  $10,- 
000  for  $3500.  There  are  such  selfless 
people  in  teaching,  but  their  number 
is  limited  by  the  facts  of  human 
nature. 

In  spite  of  the  publicity  given  to 
teachers'   salaries  in   recent  years,  I 


do  not  meet  many  citizens  who  have 
considered  all  the  implications  of  low 
pa\.  1  suggest  that  anyone  interested 
should  lind  out  just  how  much  his 
local  teachers  are  paid,  and  then  com- 
pare these  amounts  with  the  pay  for 
"good  jobs'  in  the  same  community. 
(The  usual  "downward'"  comparisons 
prove  nothing  but  the  embarrassing 
circumstance  that  janitors,  bartend- 
ers and  laborers  will  not  work  for  pa) 
as  low  as  that  accepted  by  our  pres- 
ent teachers.)  If  the  local  high-school 
teacher,  for  example,  is  receiving 
very  much  less  than  the  office  mana- 
ger of  the  local  tool  factory,  the  tool 
factory  will  usually,  and  with  due 
allowance  for  heroic  exceptions,  get 
the  better  man  and  the  high  school 
will  get  the  poorer  man.  I  mean  "bet- 
ter" in  the  sense  of  mental  capacity, 
education  and  personality.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  personal  moral  worth.  The 
teacher's  salary  need  not  be  as  high  as 
that  of  the  office  manager  (who  en- 
joys only  a  short  vacation),  but  the 
difference  should  not  be  enormous. 
Albert  Lynd. 
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Exclusive  Process  guarantees 

^fluffy  rice ! 


***    V 


' 
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Throe  things: 

1.  It    cooks  up   fluffj 

gummy.  The  most   inexperienced  a  now 

serve  a  fluffy   nee.     Fluffin< 
i  monej  back. 

2.  It   stays  fluffy   in   the   refrigerator   for  d 
permitting  you   to  rook  up  several  ipply 
in  advance  if  you  lil 

3.  It's  the  only  white  cooking  rue  with  the 
natural  vitamins  sealed  in  the  main. 

1/Jht  mafaA  it 

So  HDtUU/S-MuD  ? 

Uncle  Hen's  exclusive  and  revolutionary  pr< 

retains  all  of  the  food  value  of  ordinary  rice 
plus  about  80'  of  the  B-vitamins  found  in  rice 
in  its  natural  state.  B-vitamins  and  minerals 
lost  in  ordinary  milling  I  into  the  grain. 

Get  the  nourishing  white  cooking  rice.  Uncle 
Ben's.    Look  for  new  recipes  on  every  pad 


Tune  in  to  Garry  Moore  on 
TV  for  Uncle  Ben's  Rice 
every  Friday  over  CBS. 


Uncle  Bens 

/LONG  GRAIN  pirC 


Uncle  Ben's  SI  RICE 

"Uncle  Ben's"  and  "Converted"  are  trademarks  of  Converted   Rice.   Inc.,  Houston,  Texas 


Guaranteed; 

Mffl 
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Jane  Dirt:  citngs  to  tlie  custom  of  afternoon  tea.  "    Ind  when  I  say  tea.  I  menu  tea,  not  cocktails." 


WHEN  I  ENTERTAIN 


v 


.Mrs.  I  ilis>m  #>#<•/.■  Ivlls  ##*»#•  philositphy 
of  vutvrUtitiinti  In  ISttlh  .Mills  Tvaqitv 


J  VINE  DICK  Li-  the  first  qualities  of  a  success-       with  onh   three  people  seated  at  it  looks  pretty 
ful    ho-ie--      a  great   serenitv    herself,  and   a       forlorn.  1  -il  at  one  (able  and  Eddie  at  another. 
i  svmpatln  and  friendliness  toward  others,       and  if  there  are  more  than  two  tables  I  ask  some 
-ii   that   she   -parks    her  guests   and   brings  out       vet')  dear  friend  to  act  as  hostess  at  a  third  or 
the   best   in   them  without   seeming  to  try.   Sin-       fourth  —  urge  people  to  have  second  helpings  and 
-teal-  the  center  of  the  stage     she  doe-n't      so  forth."  For  the  tables  Jane  has  simple  linen 
out"  as  much  as  she  "draw-  out."  cloths  and   napkins   in   gray   and   yellow   which 

I  feel  thai  the  trend  in  entertaining  is  toward       harmonize  with  the  decor  at  the  house. 
ii  ii\    and   I    think   that  -  good.      Jane  says.  In  the  summer  the  Dicks  like  to  dine  out-of- 

"\\  c  have  mam  mure  buffet  parties  than  formal  door-  on  a  side  lawn  continued  on  page  i 94 
dinner  parties,  and  so  do  our  friends. 
Il  -  -11  i\i-'.  and  I  think  no  one 
mind-  1  little  -.elf-service.  But  I  do 
to  be  sure  that  ever)  one  eats 
in  comfort.1  To  insure  this  Jane 
round  tops  that  she  puts  on 
.in!  tables.  "These  tops  are  simply 
wonderful.  They're  hinged  in  the 
middle  so  that  the\  collapse  and  are 
ia-\  in  -lure,  and  they  will  accom- 
modate six  or  even  seven  people. 
This  1-  .1  gi eal  help  because  often  I 
find  m\-ell  with  an  uneven  number 
ol    guests  and  a  regular  card   table 


JLxtl*^  ciOfx^^  XxdLz^  (  -&-"-h. 

j-rt^q    X-fu2-r*l_  oLo-uj-rt    jlsvO-</  -tp^ts-^-^' 


tomato  imip.  tun  a  ■mushroom  casserole, 

topper!  with  pimiento  dressing: 

m  red  !  and  delii  inns'  1  buffet. 


Mrs.  Dick  arranges  frcsli  gera-  _ 

nium  blossoms  in    water-filled  ^-  At^>€^ 

tubes  among  the  greens  of  a  /X<JcB^rUf  ^Ay^JO^^ 

planter   box   in    her  hallway.  /~y*_scJkji-<iJ    (X- 


'"  I*f«A  HMVT  *»•«" 
CONMNtt  I  !■•  •  • 


■■■■■■■  1 1 


Here's  your  Hawaiian  Harvest... from  DOLE  For  flavor  that  says  Hawaii,  say  dole. 

Slices,  Juice,  Chunks,  Crushed,  Tidbits  — and  wonderful   Frozen-Fresh  Chunks  and 
Concentrated  Juice.   At  your  grocer's  now.   Be  sure  it's  Hawaiian. ...  Be  sure  it's  DOLE ! 
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Wins  honors  in  competition  with  state's  best  cooks 


Wins  Top  Cooking  Honors  in  First  Competition 


Little  Margaret  Stephens  looks 
mighty  interested  in  the  two  prize 
ribbons  her  mother  is  showing  her. 
Last  year  Mrs.  Robert  Stephens  of 
Detroit  entered  her  very  first  cook- 
ing contest — she  started  right  in  at 
the  big  Michigan  State  Fair  compe- 
tition. And  she  walked  away  with  a 
first  and  a  second  prize! 

Mrs.  Stephens  may  be  a  new  win- 
ner, but  she  knows  a  secret  of  many 
long-time  champions — she  uses 
Fleischmann's    Active    Dry    Yeast! 


"It's  really  tops,"  she  says.  "Always 
gives  me  wonderful  results!" 

The  speediest,  handiest  yeast  ever 
— that's  what  top  cooks  say.  Out  of 
9,449  prize  winners  surveyed,  more 
than  90%  prefer  Fleischmann's  Ac- 
tive Dry  Yeast.  It's  way  ahead  of 
old-style  cake  yeast — keeps  for 
months  on  your  pantry  shelf.  Now 
when  you  bake  at  home,  it's  con- 
venient to  use  yeast.  But  use  the  best 
—  look  for  the  label  that  says 
Fleischmann's  Active  Dry  Yeast. 


Save  as  much  as  250  a  pound. ..use  yfMfyii  and  serve 


\\ 


SEASONED  OR 
NON-SEASONED 


ROAST  BEEF  AT 
POT  ROAST" PRICES 

NOW  YOU  CAN  EAT  more  meat— the  way  you  like  it 
cooked  best— without  increasing  your  meat  budget. 
Adolph's  makes  less  expensive  "ECONOMY"  (but 
just  as  nourishing  and  tasty)  meats  so  tender  you 
can  cook  them  differently!  Even  open  roast  a  rolled 
shoulder  or  rump... broil  a  round  or  chuck  steak... 
rare,  medium  or  well-done! 

ADOLPH'S  MAKES  AIL  MEAT  MORE  TENDER-from  prime 
fillet  to  low-cost  hamburger.  Saves  in  cooking  time 
and  shrinkage,  too,  for  less  than  a  penny  a  pound. 
Insist  on  Adolph's  at  food  stores  everywhere! 

*l.With  meat  at  room  temperature,  sprinkle 
Adolph's  evenly  on  all  sides. 

2.  Pierce  thick  cuts  generously. 

3.  Roast  like  prime  ribs  after  allowing  2  hours 
for  penetration  at  room  temperature. 


CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE    192 

that  overlooks  a  lovely  ravine.  Jane  has  the 
card  tables  there  and  sets  up  the  buffet  on 
the  screened  porch.  In  the  center  of  each 
table  she  puts  a  candle  with  clusters  of  small 
flowers  around  the  base. 

The  Edison  Dicks  live  in  Lake  Forest. 
Illinois,  in  a  charming  house  which  is  a  per- 
fect setting  for  entertaining,  but  first  of  all  a 
perfect  home  for  the  Dicks  and  their  three 
children.  Mamie,  twenty  years  old,  Letitia, 
eighteen,  and  Edison,  Junior,  sixteen.  Jane's 
popularity  as  a  hostess  is  partly  explained  by 
the  variety  of  her  interests,  which  range  from 
literature  through  social  service  to  politics. 
For  instance,  she  has  made  the  world's  most 
complete  co''ection  of  first  editions,  original 
manuscripts  and  letters  of  that  strange  genius, 
Katherine  Mansfield.  In  social  service  she  is 
one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Commission  of  Illinois,  and  in  the  last 
presidential  campaign  she  was  cochairman 
of  Volunteers  for  Stevenson. 

"I  do  a  lot  of  careful  planning  about  the 
food  and  how  it  is  to  be  served,  but  there  my 
planning  stops,"  Jane  says.  "I  believe  in  let- 
ting people  do  what  the  mood  of  the  moment 
suggests— and  if  we  can  call  my  ideas  on  en- 
tertaining a  philosophy,  that's  an  important 
point." 

Jane  clings  to  the  custom  of  afternoon  tea. 
"I  wouldn't  call  these  parties,"  she  says, 
"but  it's  certainly  entertaining  because  it's 
so  much  fun.  I  have  bread  and  butter  and 
marmalade,  or  maybe  some  thin  sand- 
wiches, and  little  cakes.  And  when  I  say 
tea,  I  mean  tea,  not  cocktails.  We,  the 
women,  just  get  together  and  talk  our  heads 
off  and  it's  gay." 

Most  of  the  children's  parties  are  com- 
pletely casual.  The  playroom  in  the  base- 
ment has  a  fireplace  with  simple  equipment 
for  cooking.  The  freezer  is  located  nearby  and 
is  kept  well  stocked  with  hamburgers,  frank- 
furters, buns  and  popsicles,  and  always  a 
supply  of  cold  drinks.  "I  like  them  to  feel  free 
to  have  a  group  there  any  time  they  like, 
even  if  we're  having  a  dinner  party  upstairs. 
It's  no  fuss  or  bother— they  cook  in  the  fire- 
place and  love  it.  When  it's  a  real  party, 
that's  different.  I  let  the  girls  do  the  planning 
so  that  they  can  form  and  put  into  practice 
their  own  ideas  about  being  a  good  hostess." 
Marine  said  that  her  formula  for  entertaining 
was  lots  of  planning  with  the  look  of  no 
planning  at  all. 

Here  are  some  menus  and  recipes  of  Jane 
Dick's  which  I'm  sure  you'll  like 

BUFFET    DINNER 
FOR    TWELVE 

First,  tomato  frappe,  a  frozen  tomato  soup. 
For  the  hot  dishes,  tuna  and  mushrooms 
with  cheese  sauce,  and  buttered  rice  with 
croutons.  A  salad  of  greens,  avocado  and 
hearts  of  palm  with  pimiento  French  dressing 
and  for  the  bread,  curried  rolled  toast.  The 
dessert— really  terrific— baked  fruit  served 
hot  or  cold  with  sour  cream. 

TOMATO    FRAPPE 

Peel  10  fairly  large  tomatoes  and  cut  into 
chunks.  Chop  Bermuda  onion  to  make  2 
cups.  Mix  tomato  and  onion  and  add  1  cup 
tomato  juice,  3  dashes  Tabasco,  juice  "I  I 
lemon,  and  garlic  salt  to  taste.  Buzz  in 
electric  blender  until  smooth,  or  put  mixture 
through  the  finest  blade  of  the  meat  grinder 
and  then  beat  with  rotary  beater  to  make 
the  texture  as  smooth  as  possible.  Freeze  to 
mushy  stage  in  refrigerator  or  freezer,  stir- 
ring often.  Serve  in  soup  cups  with  blob  of 
mayonnaise  on  top. 

TUNA    AND    MUSHROOMS 
WITH    CHEESE    SAUCE 

Wash  and  slice  1%  pounds  fresh  mush- 
rooms and  saute  in  butter  or  margarine  5 
minutes.  You  can  use  canned  button  mush- 
rooms instead —  1  or  5  small  cans  well  drained. 
Get  approximately  3  pounds  white  canned 
tuna,  drain  off  oil  and  break  or  cut  into 
fairly  large  bite-size  pieces.  To  make  the 
sauce,  melt  J4  pound  butter  or  margarine, 
blend  in  10  tablespoons  flour  and  cook  2  min- 
utes, stirring  constantly.  Add  5  cups  heated 


milk,  i  tablespoon  monosodiiim  glutamale. 
}/i  teaspoon  saffron  and  %  pound  very  sharp- 
tasting  cheese  cut  into  small  pieces.  If  you 
like,  substitute  %  cup  sherry  for  %  cup  of 
the  milk.  Cook,  stirring  constantly,  until 
cheese  has  melted  and  the  sauce  begins 
to  bubble  and  add  tuna  and  mushrooms. 
Now  season  to  taste  with  salt  and  freshly 
ground  black  pepper.  Serve  in  a  chafing  dish 
or  casserole. 

RICE    WITH    CROUTONS 

Cook  1  pound  rice,  add  plenty  of  melted 
butter  and  toss  with  two  forks.  At  the 
last  add  2  cups  very  small  croutons  which 
have  been  dried  thoroughly  in  a  very  low 
oven  after  they  have  been  fried  in  butter  or 
margarine. 

CURRIED    ROLLED    TOAST 

Mix  softened  butter  or  margarine,  curry 
powder  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a  little  finely 
minced  garlic.  Slice  fine-textured  soft  bread 
very  thin  and  remove  crusts.  Spread  with 
curry  butter,  roll  each  slice  and  fasten  with 
a  toothpick.  Toast  on  all  sides,  remove  tooth- 
picks and  allow  to  dry  in  a  very  slow — 
200°  F.— oven. 

BAKED    FRUIT 

Drain  thoroughly  2  cans  Bartlett  pears,  2 
cans  home-style  peaches  and  1  can  pitted 
Bing  cherries.  Arrange  fruit  in  a  shallow  bak- 
ing dish  and  put  2  quarts  fresh  or  frozen 
strawberries,  raspberries  or  blueberries  on 
top.  Sprinkle  generously  with  light  brown 
sugar  and  add  ?3  OUp  Gf  the  drained  and 
mixed  fruit  juices,  or  %  cup  rum  if  you  wish. 
Put  in  a  hot — 450°  F. — oven  until  hot 
through.  Fresh  fruits  may  be  used  instead  of 
canned,  but  they  must  be  baked  until  ten- 
der. If  you  use  fresh  fruit  add  the  berries 
later,  because  they  take  only  a  few  min- 
utes. Serve  hot  or  cold  with  a  bowl  of  sour 
cream. 

Another  favorite  buffet  dish  of  Jane  Dick's 
is: 

DUCK  A  L'ORANGE 

Get  2  ducks  weighing  about  5  pounds  each; 
rub  inside  and  out  with  salt,  pepper  and 
nionosodium  glutamate  and  roast  in  a  mod- 
erately slow — 325°  F. — oven  until  tender — 
about  30  minutes  to  the  pound.  When  skin 
becomes  dry,  prick  with  a  fork  to  let  grease 
run  out.  In  the  meantime,  cook  giblets  and 
necks  in  a  small  amount  of  salted  water — 
a  pressure  cooker  does  this  job  quickly. 
When  ducks  are  done,  remove  from  pan  lo 
cool,  add  a  little  water  to  pan  and  boil  on 
top  of  range,  scraping  bottom  of  pan. 
Add  this  to  strained  broth  from  giblets, 
cool  and  put  in  refrigerator.  Cut  duck  from 
bones  into  bite-size  pieces.  Cut  peel  from 
1  navel  orange  into  julienne  strips,  cover 
with  water,  bring  to  rolling  boil  and  drain. 
Repeat  this  twice  to  eliminate  bitter  taste 
from  orange  peel.  All  this  can  be  done  a 
day  in  advance. 

To  make  sauce,  remove  all  fat  from  the 
broth  —  there  will  be  a  prodigious  amount  of 
it — and  measure  2  cups  of  broth.  To  this  add 
1  cup  orange  juice,  juice  of  l%  lemon,  1 
tablespoon  grated  orange  rind,  the  julienne 
of  orange  rind.  '  ■>  cup  currant  jelly.  1  clove 
garlic,  minced  (optional,  but  for  me,  yes), 
and  3  tablespoons  cornstarch  mixed  with  a 
little  cold  water,  (look  until  sauce  thickens. 

Heal  pieces  of  duck  in  the  oven,  put  on 
platter  or  in  shallow  casserole,  pour  sauce 
over  them  and  garnish  with  preserved  kum- 
quats  and  parsley.  Fpr  the  main  course  serve 
the  duck  a  l'orange  with  minted  peas,  and 
coarsely  grated  carrots  cooked  until  barely 
tender  and  seasoned  with  salt,  butter  or  mar- 
garine and  lemon  juice. 

For  a  main  dish  at  lunch  or  dinner,  Jane  often 
serves  lamb  chops  done  the  way  I  will  de- 
scribe, and  I  think  it's  delicious. 

Saute  slices  of  canned  pineapple  in  butter 
or  margarine,  place  slices  on  rounds  of  toast 
and  on  top  of  each  put  a  broiled  lamb  chop 
covered  with  bearnaise  sauce  and  topped 
with  a  large  sauteed  mushroom  cap.  Doesn't 
this  sound  good?  Well,  it  is,  and  it  looks 
pretty  too.  END 
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TRAINING    TOP-NOTCH    TEACHERS-TO-BE 


Such  prai  ie  gives  .1  real  boost  lo  M      1 
.niiisc  Noye  ,  facultj  sponsor  of  TNT,  who 
1.1 .  1  horoughlj  1  njoyi  d  Ihirl  5  two  .■ 

eaching  al  Santa  Barbara  I  lij^h  Scl I    A 

irliite  haired,  plea  anl  voiced  person,  Miss 
foyi  w  rites  an  inspii  ing  "  word  foi  today  " 
urh  as  "The  gods  we  worship  write  their 
mi,    on  ■  'in  i.u es,"  on  the  blackboard  ol 

1  1  nglish  classroom  each  daj  For  ;i  long 
me  she  had  been  looking  foi  a  way  to  share 
a  interest  in  teaching  with  young  ix-ople. 
1  hi, .  yeai  ago,  aftei  an  elemental  \  pi  in 
ipal  spoke  at  the  high  school's  annual  careei 
l.i\  ,  veral  it  udents  gathered  around  Miss 
\,,\,  .'  desk.  "Gosh,"  ;i  freckle  no  1 
aid.  "1  always  thought  all  teachers  did  was 
,ii  behind  a  de  I  and  correct  papers.  Bui 
io\v  I  sec  there's  a  lot  of  work  just  in  the 
elect  ion  ol  reading  mal<  1  ials  " 

Miss  Noyes'  blue  eyes  sparkled.  She  had 
icon  waiting  for  such  an  opportunity  to 
naki  a  luggestion.  "How  would  you  folks 
ike  to  form  a  club  to  discuss  these  things  and 
ind  out  what  teaching  is  all  about?"  she 
isked  The  girls  thought  the  idea  sounded 
'great  "  and  decided  lo  publicize  il  in  the 
ichool  paper,  over  the  loud  speaker  in  each 
00111  and  by  word  of  mouth.  Gradually  the 
nembership  roll  climbed  to  39.  B\  the  end 
i|  the  year  three  boys  wanted  to  join.  To 
;eep  the  organization  as  simple  as  possible, 
he  ,li. uter  group  set  up  only  two  qualilica- 
ions  for  membership:  a  sincere  interest  in 
eaching  as  a  career,  and  a  desire  to  find  out 
vhether  one  was  in  ted  for 
eaching.  Meetings,  held 
:very  other  Thursday  at 
loon,  featured  films,  talks 
)y  teachers,  reviews  ol 
xx>ks  on  teaching.  Stu- 
lents  from  the  University 
if  California  Santa  Bar- 
bara College  spoke  on 
:ourses  of  study  required 
or  a  teaching  credential. 

Then      Miss      Noyes 
ipproached  the  Board  of 
Education  on   the    possi- 
bility of  a  teacher's-aide 
program     to     give     seniors    actual    class- 
room experience.  Einar  W.  Jacobsen,  super- 
intendent of  city  schools,  agreed  that  not 
snough  was  being  done  to  recruit  new  teach- 
ers and  heartily  approved  the  plan.  Cali- 
fornia needs  13,000  new  elementary  teachers 
this  year,  and  will  need  the  same  number 
every  September  until  1957. 

Actually.  Santa  Barbara  is  in  a  better  bar- 
gaining position  for  new  teachers  than  most 
cities.  A  scenic  lemon-  and  flower-growing 
community  nestled  between  the  coast  ranges 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  an  ideal  family 
and  resort  town.  The  schools  are  modern  and 
airy,  with  large  playgrounds.  The  high 
school,  with  a  student  enrollment  of  1385 
and  a  faculty  staff  of  73.  is  a  large  Spanish- 
style  building,  attractively  landscaped. 


Women  are  the  poetry  of 
the  world  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  stars  are  the  poetry 
of  heaven.  Clear,  light- 
giving,  harmonious,  they 
are  the  terrestrial  planets 
that  role  the  destinies  of 
mankind.  margrave 


M 


__ost  teachers  were  enthusiastic  when 
Miss  Esther  Mickelson,  director  of  elemen- 
tary education,  asked  for  volunteers  to  work 
with  the  aides.  "Having  a  helper  wiUgive 
me  more  time  for  the  class  as  a  whole."  one 
said.  The  aides  cannot  take  lull  resr*  msibilit  y 
for  the  class  or  actually  teach.  Miss  Mickel- 
son pointed  out,  but  there  are  main  jobs 
they  can  do.  And  they  do  almost  everything 
from  building  a  Mexican  village  for  a  class- 
room exhibit  to  brushing  away  tears  when  a 
youngster  falls  down  on  the  playground. 

Seventeen-year-old  Pat  is  hobbling  around 
on  a  sprained  ankle  (acquired  jumping  rope 
with  fourth-graders  at  Lincoln  School     She 
wasn't  sure  whether  she  would  be  accepted 
by  the  children  when  she  (irst  reported  for 
duty.    They    stared    at    her   curiously    and 
silently.  Then  when  the  teacher  announced 
that  Pat  would  play  games  with  them  at  r< 
cess,  they  burst  into  applause.  Pat's  spn 
soared.  As  soon  as  the  singing  period  began 
in  the  afternoon,  several  children  beckoned 
wildly  for  Pat  to  sit  with  them.  One  day  -1 
wore  a  full  pleated  skirt  to  class.  "  1  love  yoi 
skirt,"  several  nine-year-old  girls  told  h 


It's  voi  y  important  foi  a  lea<  hei  to  I*   wi  II 
groomed,  Pal  de<  ided 

<  >nl\   seniors  who  have  compli  l<  d  all  re 
quirements  foi    gradual  ion  ned  a 

teai  hi  eu  a  college  1  n tram  e 

credil  foi  the  work,  but  the  othei  1  I 
opiHMiimit  v    lo  obsei  ve   elemental 
rooms  as  ^ui  I100I  pi  im  1p.1l 

dent  teachers  I Santa  Barbara  1 

Pi  1  \i-i  if  ever;     1  uclenl  had  a  s|» ,  lal 
Im    waul  ing   lo  teach     ['NT'     president .   a 
membei   ol   ihe  a  capfh lln  choii .  om 
interested  only  in  music,  but    hei 

membei  ol  TNT  now  al  Santa  Bai 
bara  Cohere,  snld  hei  on  leaching    A  college 
professor's  daughter  liisi   found  hei   futun 
interest  as  a  youngstei  conduct  mi   .i  neigh 

I xii  I d  "school"  to  teach  her  little  brothers 

and  sisters  and  friends  how  lo  S|x-ll  and  write 
t  heir  names.  <  )ne  pi  acl  ical  minded  nil 
planned  to  make  a  career  ol  mat  ria 
wanted  in  go  into  leaching  so  she'd  always 
have  something  "lo  fall  back  on  "  A  bo>  in  a 
bright  yellow  hot-rodder's  jacket,  who  ex 
peeled  to  he  called  stx>n  by  Uncle  Sam,  was 
looking  foi  a  self-satisfying  job.  He  fell  more 
men  were  needed  111  education  and  mi 
spond  if  teaching  were  su^nesled  to  Ihem  in 
hiuh  school  Another  Ixiv  liked  industria 
arts  and  would  rat  hei  leach  11  than  do  it 
I  lis  aunt  and  uncle  were  teachers  and  "  ni  vel 
had  any  regrets  "  Although  friends  had  irii 
to  talk  him  out  ol  it  because  ol  the  low  pay, 
he  lumseli  l(x>kcd  into 
salary  statist  ics  and  "  was 
impressed."  The  legisla- 
ture recentlj  passed  a  bill 
making  $3-100  the  mini- 
mum wage  foi 
California.  A  teacher  with 
a  Master  ol  V 
starts  at  *:; 

It's  vital  that    young 
people    lincl    out    at    this 
tune  whether  they're  real- 
ly suited  lo  teaching,  I  >oc 
tor  Jacobsen  pointed  out. 
Manx-  university  si  udents 
discover  too  late  that  they  don't  like  leach- 
ing    then  they  have  to  change  their  major 
and  lose  a  lot  of  tune  and  money. 

Tony  Demourkas,  a  sophomore  at  Santa 
Barbara  College,  who  wants  most  of  all  to 
be  happy  in  his  job.  made  an  importanl  dis- 
covery as  a  teacher's  aide:  he  liked  little  chil- 
dren and  teaching,  as  well '  Tony  tirsl  came 
to  Lincoln  School  as  a  sixth-grader  from 
Cuba,  unable  to  speak  a  word  ol  English.  He 
was  interested  in  how  school  was  taught, 
though,  and  compared  methods  here  with 
those  in  Cuba.  Tony  fell  that  working  with 
Instructor  Bill  Van  Schaick  at  Lincoln  was 
one  nf  the  best  things  that  ever  happened 
to  him.  He  found  that  teaching  was 
than  a  nme-to-thrcc  job.  "Van."  as  Tony 
called  him,  even  put  in  week  ends,  loaded 
the  youngsters  and  their  sleeping  bauson  his 
big  truck  and  set  off  on  field  trips  into  the 
mountains 

['here  are  main    such  teachers  in  Santa 
.1     men    and    women    dedicated    to 
helping  others.  And  TNT's  have  a  ch; 
know  and  talk  with  some  of  them  at  meetings 
ol   Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  honorary  society 
for   women   in  education.   This   socii 
centlv  established  a  scholarship  pri/. 
lo  be  awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding 
TNT  member. 

•'These  young  people  will  never  know 
that  their  freshness  and  youth  and  keen 
interest  in  teaching  have  done  more  for  us 
than  we  could  ever  do  for  them."  a  teacher 
told  Miss  Noyes 

Next  term  there  may  be  a  separate  1X1 
for  boys.  Paul  Davidson,  social-studies  and 
family-relations  teacher,  has  offered  to  round 
up  some  .it  the  boys  too  timid  lo  intrude  in  a 
club  made  up  mostly  of  girls. 

Today  even  one  ol  the  ten  charter  aides 

in  TNT  is  at  present  at  college,  enrolled  as  a 

r-training    major     most    of   them   ai 

Santa  Barbara  College  and  planning  to  teach 

in  Santa  Barbai 


Surprise  your  MAN 
with  this  boyhood  favorite 

He'll  eat  like  a  happy  kid  again 


Spaghetti  such  as  this  brings  back 
memories  of  a  boy's  eager  appetite. 
Like  a  kid.  your  man  will  pitch  right  in 
and  relish  the  wonderful  flavor  of  the 
tomato  and  cheese  sauce  Because  this 
spaghetti  is  really  a  boy's  favorifc 
that  the  man  still  loves.  That  man  of 
yours  will  never  grow  old  enough  or 
rich  enough  to  lose  his  love  for  this 
grand-tasting  dish. 

There's  only  one  famous  prepared 
spaghetti.  The  one  whose  marvelous 
tomato  and  cheese  flavor  lingers  in 
the  memory  of  men  with  a  happy  boy- 
hood !  It's  called  Franco- American. 
With  the  sauce  that  has  made  it  "a 
millionaire's  dish  for  only  pennies  a 
portion!" 

Get  plenty  of  Franco-American 
Spaghetti,  then  watch  your  man  eat 
like  a  happy,  healthy  kid  again. 


FOR   THREE   GENERATIONS 
AMERICA'S   MOST   POPULAR   SPAGHETTI! 

Franco-American 
Spaghetti 

...THE   KIND  WITH   THE 
EXTRA-GOOD  SAUCE! 


Franco- 
American 


Spaqfietti 


A  ,TH  l"' 
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5/zp  s  6  years  old 
. . .  and  so  are  the 
Hathaway  Nylon  curtains! 

After  six  years  of  wear  in  many  homes  all  omt  the  country, 
HATHAWAY  NYLON  curtains  arc  still  giving  excellent  service... 
still  looking  luxurious  and  beautiful. 

Six  years  ago,  it  was  HATH  away  who  made  the  first  nylon 
marquisette  available  for  curtains!  In  these  six  years,  many 
millions  of  yards  of  HATHAWAY  nylon  have  been  decorating 
American  windows,  and  not  one  yard  has  ever  been  returned 
because  of  damage  by  sunlight! 

hathaway  nylon  with  its  high  thread  count  has  everything 
you  want  (and  need)  in  a  curtain  fabric.  It  is  easy  to  wash, 
quick  to  dry.  beautiful,  strong,  non-inflammable,  heat-resistant. 
It  shrinks  less  than  1%.  Its  wonderful  properties  are  "sealed  in" 
by  an  exclusive  hathaway  process. 

So,  look  for  the  label  "hathaway  100%  nylon  marqui- 
sette" when  you  shop  for  curtains.  Feel  hathaway  nylon 
curtains,  hold  them  to  the  light. .  .see  the  difference!  Buy  them, 
and  know  the  difference!  Always  ask  for  HATHAWAY  NYLON ! 

HATHAWAY  NYLON 

MARQUISETTE 


-------    FREE!  "ALL  ABOUT  CURTAINS"   -  -  -  - 

HATHAWAY   AAFG.  CO.,  Dept.  L103,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Send  for  this  free  booklet  of  decorating  ideas.  Shows  how 
to   use  standard    curtains    to    achieve    beautiful    effects. 


NAME 

ADDRESS- 


THIS  home  looks  like  a  one-family  house,  and  is— but  it  has  two  other  possi- 
bilities that  meet  any  living  need  you  can  name. 

In  its  original  version,  the  house  is  planned  for  a  bin  family,  or  a  small  one  with 
a  hearty  share  of  friends  and  relatives.  A  connecting  stairway  carries  steady  traffic 
from  lower  level  (guest  and  children's  quarters )  to  the  upper  floor,  where 
kitchen,  dining  area  and  living  room  are  the  main  social  center. 

Bui  suppose,  as  I  he  family  grows  and  moves  away,  that  parents  and  one  pair  of 
young  marrieds  share  the  house.  In  that  case  it  accommodates  a  household  on 
each  level,  each  with  its  own  kitchen  and  living  room,  its  independence  and 
privacy.  But  the  connecting  stair  is  retained  for  coming  and  going,  and  for 
family  gatherings  whenever  spirit  or  calendar  calls  for  them. 

Suppose  a  third  chapter .  with  only  one  couple  remaining  in  the  house.  Now  the 
stairway  is  removed,  and  one  level  (either  upper  or  lower  i  is  rented.  In  that 
case,  each  story  makes  a  simple  adjustment  for  using  its  ex-stair  space.  The 
two  levels  are  now  two  complete  units  -each  with  its  own  terrace  and  main 
entrance  — because  the  future  was  well  planned  on  the  original  blueprint. 

Wouldn't  such  a  plan  meet  your  family's  housing  needs  for  a  lifetime? . .  .  R.P. 


Veil. -hi.- 


House  us  it  note  stands 
is  ideal  for  one-family 
living.  On  lower  level, 
the  gallery  serves  in 
summertime  as  an 
indoor-outdoor  room. 
with  its  door  leading 
to  lotver  terrace,  i  til- 
ity  room  contains 
heater,  laundry,  stor- 
age. House  might  be- 
gin as  the  single-family 
duelling  shown  here, 
or  as  double  units, 
depending  on  your 
current  stage  of  lie- 
ins  .  .  .  see  Scheme  2. 


UPPER  LEVEL 


LOWER  LEVEL 


This  i-.  "front"  <>l  house   for  I  he  lower   level,  will)  i_mIIii\   i>|>eiiiiif{  unto  llie 
terruec.    Living  room  <>l    upper   level   upcus  onl<>  iim  11    lermee   u(    IHi    uhove. 


LOWER  LEVEL 


Selieme  '2 


Urn   ICC  lun 

nialiinii    sc/<i 

fin  rcliilirrs  hi  frirmls. 

Irrrl    nmi     litis    mill 

,i    hunt:    room      in    jilt 
irallcr\    mul    our    hcilmoin  i. 


Srhc-iiir  :i 


: 

it 


LOWER  LEVEL 
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\\  here   quality  is  the 

finest  tradition... 

Whether  period  or  modern  in  style,  the  finest  homes  in  this  countrj 
follow  one  outstanding  tradition. ..their  furnishings  represent  onh 
the  finest  in  cptality.  And  that  is  win  you  sec  KenRubbcr  tile  floor- 
ing in  so  man;  ol  these  homes  today. 

For  KenRubbcr  has  the  look  and  feel  of  quality.  You  can  see  it  in 
the  clearer,  crisper,  tile-deep  colors  that  can  never  wear  oil... in 
the  satin-smooth  sheen  ol  the  prc-polishcd  surface  that  keeps  its 
cared-lor  gleam  through  years  of  wear.  KenRubbcr  almost  never 
needs  waxing.. .its  beaut)  seems  to  renew  itsell  with  easj  moppings. 

You  can  feel  KenRubbcr's  luxurious  quality  in  every  step  you  lake 
mi  this  "cushioned  beautv"  lloor...you  can  feel  it  in  the  "coiled- 
spring"  strength  ol  each  indi\idual  tile,  as  well.  lest  one  at  your 
dealer's.  Bend  it. ..feel  that  resilience  as  it  "bounces"  back  to  preci- 
sion form.  Think  what  this  means  in  resistance  to  wear  and  in- 
dentation...in  long  years  ol  glowing  beautv. 

How  easy  it  is  to  give  your  home  this  highest  tradition  ol  quality 
that  only  the  wealthiest  homes  could  once  a  fiord!  Consult  join 
Kentile,  Inc.  Dealer  about  KenRubbei  today.  He's  lisied  nndei 
floors  in  vour  Classified  Phone  Hook. 

KENTILE      •      KENCORK      •       KENRUBBER      •      KENFLEX 

KENTILE    INC.58   SECOND  AVENUE.  BROOKLYN   I5.N    Y. 


eTile  and 


Ken  Rubber  is  surprisingly  cconom 

ii  .il  ...and  cin\  tin  [be  homeownei 
in  install.  loi  example,  you  can  in- 
-i  i  il  i  door  aiea  ol  'J'xIO'  \ourscll . 
in    the   new   standaid  SQOQO 

:     little   as    <j\s 

x  < >u i  lldiii  ii  \.  or  slighllv 

nunc,  depending  on  ils  si/e  and  the 
i  ales  id  Mini  (  n\ . 


kenRubber 

TILE  FLOORS 

for  Cushioned  Beauty 


by  the  makers  of  Kentile 


Boulder  stainrm  belou  terrace  was  slid  into  position  as  shown  below,  step  by  step. 


One  of  the  best  things  about  the  House  for  Many  Ways  of  Living  is 
the  wa\  it  nestles  naturally  into  the  rocks  and  native  growth  of  it-  liill- 
- i < It-  site.  Il  s  a  lesson  for  anvone  with  a  house  where  the  native  growth 
i-  attractive  and  rocks  available.  Rocks  naturally  placed,  as  you  see  them 
In-re  and  on  the  four  pages  up  front,  not  onh  give  an  immediate  feeling 
ol  age  and  permanence  hut  build  up  embankments  and  heal  the  -cars 
ol  building.  The)  can  be  as  ornamental  as  plants,  and  highly  useful. 
Before  vou  start   pushing  them  around,  note  how  il  -  done!  ...  I!.  P. 


r*. 


Equipment?  Two  iron  Inns,  two  oi 
more  long  planks,  two  short  plunks. 
four  pieces  of  pipe,  a  feu  blocks,  some 
strong  rope,  and  a  sledge  hammer. 


II  ith  troll  bars  mid  blocks,  pr\  the 
rock  up  onto  the  two  short  planks.  \o 
need  /or  strain.  The  lei  erage  of  <  rou  - 

bar  and   blinks   built   the    Pyramids' 


is 


■1 


/  se  rollers  to  jockey  rock  into  right  position  on 
short  planks,  then  remove  rollers  one  at  a  time 
and  bring  the  long  planks  up  to  use  as  /racks. 


Lay  long  plank  tracks  in  right  direc- 
tion: pry  short  planks  up  onto  rollers  laid 
on  long  planks;  push  rod:  simultaneously. 


Tliis  wakes  >/  rollerdiornc  carria 
lite  two  short  planks  holding  the  roil. 
which   then    rides  along  easily    with 
merest  encouragement  /rum  crowhar. 


When  the  rock  carriage  gels  to  end  oj 
long-plank  tracks,  slide  rod  ojl  onto 
short   planks,   or  oilier   long  planks. 


To  slide  rock  down  dope,  nud.e  rope 
bridle  around  rod.  drive  crowhar 
into  ground,  using  n  small  rock  for 
wedge,  and  then.  b\  snubbing  rope  .  .  . 


around  base  oj  crowbar, 
ie  rock  ride  \cv\  slowl) 
l  the  plank  tracks  to  the 
ed  position,  first  having 
ireil  a  nice  flat  anil  level 
where,  once  in  place, 
•ill    lie    secure!)     forever. 


s.  wild  blueberries,  pine  needles 

5  natural  sun-bathing  place,  facing  south,  tor  wintertime. 
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ANOTHER  GENUINE  rifyeit  SLUMBER'    CHAIR 

. . .  To  Add  BEAUTY  and  COMFORT  To  Your  Home 


1 


»^ 


30  styfos-~frMlrtioaafl,  pro- 

,,f—  ,1  -I         ^nJ J-   ■  _  _  J  If  mil-       »—       m  -       *«f  - 

VIMMI,  MM   MOOfrR     DM   00|0SI00ia   TO  •   pOSITIMS 

•f  comfort,  the  Strait  SIimoii  Choir  if  Mm  OMIT 
chair  of  Ms  type  that  provides  banpeoioes  hoooty 
pies  maximem  comfort.  Every  Slember  Chair  mm  ■ 
Matching  f eetsteel  with  removable  tap  that  previa** 
f  staraga  space  far  sewing,  beaks,  etc  See  oad  toy 

the  Streit  Slember  Choir  at  year  dealer's. 
STRUT  Mfg.  Ce.-JiWCf  M 71  -  Ciociawrti  M,  Otto 

SOLD    BY    FURNITURE   and   DEPARTMENT   STORES   FROM   COAST-TO-COAST 


Wonderful 
to  possess; 
perfect  for 
gift- giving  .' 


ft  distinguished 

wcktail 


n  k'dlianl  liand-kutplu'icd  \iifitat 


he  lustrous  beaut)  of  this  excitingly  new  9-Pc    1 
Cocktail  Set  adds  warmth  and  distinction  to  either  formal 
dinners  or  friendly  get-togethers,  true  syml 
hospitality.   .   .  The   clean,   fluid  .  r   ice-lippe 

Mixer,  with  solid  crystal  Stirrod.  and  the  distinctive  Wi-Oz.  footed-stem 
Cocktails  combine  with  a  rich  brilliance  achieved  only  in  sparkling  hand- 
wrought  crystal.  .  .  Available  also  as  a  7-P(     -  :ocktails)  or  in 
ually  from  open  stock.  And  very  pleasantlj  priced! 

When   h:i\ 
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GOVERNOR     WARREN     DISCUSSES 


CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   49 


Whose  little  girl  shouldn't  have 
.  .  .  once-in-a-while  .  .  .  something  a  little  bit 
special?   Whose  Little  girl's  smile  won't  re- 
ward you  a  hundred  times  over  for  the  tiny 
extra  effort  it  takes? 

Take  a  dessert  like  this  made  with  Libby's 
Peaches  for  example!  These  are  the  peaches 
you  too  would  have  selected  in  the  orchard. 
Round  and  beautiful  .  .  .  tender  and  juicy  .  .  . 
luscious  as  they  come.  When  shopping,  take 
an  extra  second  down  the  aisle  and  try  Libby's. 

Libby's  Peach  Stack -ups  —  Chocolate  cookies  (3)  stacked 
with  sweetened,  vanilla-flavored  whippea I  cream  .topped  with 
drained  Libby  Peach  Halves,  whipped  cream,  and  choco- 
late "shot".  Libby,  M?NeiU  &  Libby,  Chicago  9,  111. 


percentage  to  the  state  for  administration. 
They  aren't  realists.  It  returns  only  that 
portion  that  conforms  to  Federal  budgeting 
and  every  once  in  a  while  without  regard  to 
actual  need  says  "  10  or  12  or  even  20  per 
cent  of  your  budget  is  cut  off." 

Q:  Does  that  change  from  year  to  year — is 
there  no  way  to  plan  ahead? 

A:  There  is  no  way  to  plan  ahead.  The  cut 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  national  budget. 
We  are  going  through  one  of  those  situations 
right  now.  About  12  per  cent  has  been  cut  out 
of  our  budget  right  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  desperately  to  strengthen  our  program 
by  plugging  loopholes.  This  is  false  economy 
and  two  weaknesses  flow  from  it.  One  is  that 
it  prevents  the  states  from  having  enough 
money  to  detect  fraud.  The  other  is  that  it 
prevents  them  from  strengthening  that  side 
of  the  unemployment-compensation  program 
which  would  help  find  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed instead  of  merely  paying  claims. 

Q:  What  about  the  unemployed  person 
who  won't  take  just  any  job?  There  has 
grown  up  the  feeling  that  the  individual  him- 
self has  the  right  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  job  is  the  job  for  which  he  is  fitted.  Take  a 
man  who  loses  his  job  in  a  tool  factory  but 
won't  take  a  job  in  another  field  of  similar 
work.  Is  the  law  so  worded  that  he  can  refuse 
work  and  still  get  unemployment  compen- 
sation? 

A :  No,  within  reasonable  limits  the  admin- 
istration of  unemployment  compensation  has 
the  right  to  determine  what  is  suitable 
employment. 

In  our  state  we  have 
tried  to  work  out  a  pro- 
gram whereby  a  person 
will  be  given  a  limited 
length  of  time  to  find 
employment  in  the  field 
of  his  own  major  skill — 
a  number  of  weeks  at 
the  end  of  which  he 
must  accept  other  em- 
ployment in  keeping 
with  his  skill  even 
though  it  is  not  so  de- 
sirable. 

Q:  Some  people  think 
this  is  not  right.  They 
point  to  the  early  Amer- 
ican pattern  where  you  did  anything  rather 
than  accept  "charity."  Do  you  think  we 
are  creating  in  our  people  a  sitting  back,  and 
let-the-government-help-me  sort  of  feeling 
that  is  taking  away  our  initiative  and  our 
pride  in  taking  care  of  ourselves  no  matter 
what  ? 

A :  I  don't  propose  to  be  an  apologist  for  all 
the  weaknesses  of  the  unemployment-com- 
pensation program  or  any  branch  of  Social 
Security,  but  I  don't  believe  that  these  pro- 
grams are  weakening  the  fiber  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  believe  Social  Security  is  put- 
ting a  floor  under  our  economy;  that  it  gives 
us  a  measure  of  security  against  involuntary 
unemployment,  that  it  strengthens  the  econ- 
omy and  enables  working  people  to  maintain 
their  self-respect  through  the  knowledge  that 
they  don't  have  to  go  on  the  indigent  roll  as 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  work  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

When  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  lived 
on  farms  instead  of  in  cities  and  tjmes  were 
poor,  families  would  merely  huddle  together 
a  little  closer  and  try  to  eke  out  an  existence 
from  the  farm ;  and  somehow,  they  would  get 
by.  But  now,  with  our  big  industries — some 
of  which  employ  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  most  of  whom  live  in  cities,  in 
small  quarters,  in  congested  areas — we  are 
often  confronted  with  mass  unemployment 
and  find  an  entirely  different  situation  con- 
fronting the  working  man  or  woman. 

Q:  During  a  period  of  high  employment, 
people  could  have  choice  about  their  jobs, 
could  wait  for  the  job  they  wanted.  But  the 
time  may  come  when  those  jobs  may  start  to 
dry  up— will  it  help  then  to  let  that  man  wait  ? 

A .  I  believe,  of  course,  that  administration 
of  the  program  must  be  adjusted  to  the  ac- 
tual conditions  that  face  the  nation,  state  or 


NOW   EVEN    BETTER 


community  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  condi- 
tions that  we  must  face  rather  than  theories. 
But  ordinarily,  if  a  machinist,  let  us.say,  is 
out  of  work  and  loses  his  position  and  cannot 
find  another  right  away,  I  believe  he  should 
be  given  time  to  find  another  job  as  a  ma- 
chinist. Let  us  say,  however,  four  or  five  weeks 
pass,  and  it  becomes  obvious  (to  the  people 
administering  the  program)  that  there  isn't 
going  to  be  any  machinist  work  opening  up 
soon,  that  such  jobs  are  shut  down.  Well, 
then,  they  should  say  to  this  man,  "Perhaps 
you  had  better  take  this  job  over  here,  in 
your  realm  of  activity.  It  is  not  exactly  the 
one  you  want  but  it  is  a  related  skill."  And  I 
believe  he  should  take  it.  But  we  shouldn't 
say  to  him  when  he  loses  his  job  as  a  ma- 
chinist, "Go  out  and  pick  fruit — pickers  are 
needed."  This  would  deprive  him  of  his  right- 
ful place  in  the  labor  market  as  a  skilled  work- 
man, would  merely  protract  his  basic  unem- 
ployment problem  and  in  the  meanwhile  the 
economy  would  be  weakened  to  the  extent  i 
that  his  skilled  labor  would  be  out  of  thi 
market. 

Q:  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  peo-v 
pie  refuse  any  kind  of  work  other  than  then 
own  line?  Have  any  studies  been  made? 

A:  I  have  no  figures  on  it,  and  I  am  sure  no 
state  does  because  the  Federal  Government 
doesn't  permit  states  to  spend  sufficient 
money  for  that  purpose.  It  is  even  impossible 
to  eliminate  fraud.  We  have  been  prosecuting 
eight  or  nine  hundred  people  a  year  for  de- 
liberate fraud.  The  courts  have  found  about 
90  per  cent  of  those 
people  guilty;  but  just 
how  much  fraud  there 
is,  nobody  knows  at  ■ 
present. 

Q:  Is  the  fraud  you 
find  deliberate  or  a  mis- 
apprehension of   the 
purpose  of  Social  Se-  I 
curity? 

A:  Our  state  wouldn'tJj 
prosecute  a  person  if  hisli 
shortcoming  was  merelyB 
an  inadvertence  or  a'> 
misapprehension.  19 
would  only  proseculei: 
where  there  is  delib-l,  i 
erate  fraud, 
the    bride— is   she   de- 


Q;    How    about 
frauding? 

A:  Everyone  who  goes  out  of  ihe  labor 
market  voluntarily  and  who  collects  benefits 
for  unemployment  by  representing  that  he  or 
she  is  seeking  employment  when  such  is  not 
the  case  is  defrauding. 

Q:  Why  don't  you  catch  up  with  her  when 
she  applies?  She  comes  into  the  office,  makes 
her  claim,  waits  a  week — and  gets  it. 

A:  No,  she  makes  a  false  claim  over  her 
own  signature  when  that  happens.  She  says 
she  is  looking  for  a  job  when  she  isn't.  Once  a 
week  she  turns  in  a  report. 

Q:  And  that  is  checked? 

A:  Very  little,  unfortunately,  because  the 
Federal  budget  at  times  permits  only  suffi- 
cient employees  to  give  two  minutes  per  ap- 
plication for  such  screening. 

Q:  Could  the  state  spend  more  money  on 
this? 

A:  It  could,  but  the  money  would  have  to 
come  out  of  the  state's  general  fund,  and  that 
wouldn't  be  good  business.  The  program 
should  be  self-financed,  particularly  when 
the  Government  deducts  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

Q:  Where  did  the  money  come  from  for 
California's  fraud  prosecution? 

A:  We  went  to  Washington  and  got  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  to  relax  enough  to 
let  us  spend  some  of  the  money  allotted  for 
other  categories  on  fraud  prosecution.  We 
then  sent  flying  squads  all  over  the  state  to 
sample  here  and  there.  As  they  find  an  ab- 
normal situation,  they  are  surveying  the  en- 
tire community.  But  now  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  again  cut  our  funds  across  the 
board,  12  per  cent.  It  is  not  realistic.  The 
Federal  Government  should  deduct  thai 
portion    of    the    money    to    be    used    fo; 
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Always  fresh  ...  in  handy  10c  packs  or 
economical  family  size.  At  your  favorite 
grocery,  variety,  drug  or  candy  counter. 


NEW  PARTY  BOOK 

Give  unusual,  tun  packed  parties! 
New  "Parties  with  Personality"  tells, 
shows  how.  Gay,  easy  favors,  deco- 
rations, games  Menus.  Value  $1  00. 
Yours  lor  only  50c  (coins  only,  no 
stampsi  and  a  big  R  from  any 
Richardson  Candy  package. 
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EXTRA  MONEY! 

iT^ARN  extra  money  by  selling  subscrip- 
-/  t  ions  to  Curl  is  publical  ions  and  ol  her 
popular  magazines  in  your  spare  time. 
For  details  write  to 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 
977   Independence  Square,   Philadelphia   S,   Penna. 
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HHIFS  A  mm  BUSINESS 
ALL  YOUR  OWN-IN  THt 
HOLLOW  OF  YOUR  HAND 


SALLY  KEY,  1324  E.  WOODBRIDGE,  DETROIT  7,  MICH. 


makes  gravy 

l»ch...  brown...  *aSVL 


QUIK-DIP 

SILVER  CLEANER 


Cleans  silver  instantly.  No  tubbing;  iusi 
dip,  rinse,  dry.  Tarnish  goes,  silver  gleams 
QUIK-DIP  can  be  used  right  in  bottle, 
over  and  over  again.  Get  QUIK  DIP 

GUARANTEE: 
QUIK-DIP  No  Rubbing  Silvir  Cleaner 
guaranteed    not    to    harm    r. 
sterling  silver  and  silterplate. 


administral  ion,  and  Hun  leave  it  to  il 
iroperly. 

Q:  I  low  much  fraud  do  you  really  think 
there  is? 

A:  I  du  nol  know,  ( )nl\  adequate  studies 

Will  (list  lose  |  he  h 

in  life     and  I  have  seen  mu<  h  ol  tin 

side  because  foi  i 

Oakland,  t  alifoi  ma,  before  I   i  • 

crnoi     is  i  hat  the  vasl  majoi  ilyol  |>  opl<  an 

honesl  ai  hearl  and  don'l  wanl  to  i  In 

pic.   1   believe  I  1 1 . 1 1    is  line  Wlielhei    people  .lie 

wealthy  oi  |h«.i    Ii  cul  i  i  n ■  1  i t  a< 
In  an>  program  there  are  tome  |)coplc  who 
cheat,  Inn  mosl  people  don'l   Imi 
doubl  il  more  cheal  on  unemployment  com 
pensation  than  on  theii  im 
Q    l  '•!      ou  do  believe  people  have  to  be 

educated  lO  he  holies!  ,  don 

iusi  throw  i icy  on  tin  table   And  in  'hat 

i  onnecl  ion.  shouldn't  it  In-  made  pan  ol  the 
law  thai  domestic  servants  must  pa; 
own  i  out  i  1 1  ml  urns  to  old-age  and  survivors' 
insurance     rather    than  allowing  thi 
ants,  through  a  kind  ol  blackmail,  to  forci 
housewives  to  paj  il     Doi    n't  I  his  leave  do- 
mestic servants  entirely  ignoranl  ol  Ihe  pui 
IMises  oi  insurance,  and  the  whole  theory  ol 
Social  Security? 

A:  I  don'l  go  along  with  yon  on  that,  be- 
cause I  think  that  this  shows  weakness  on  the 

pai  t   ol   the  employe!      Il   the  employe!    hasn't 

the  gumption  to  require  his  employee  to  pas- 
Ins  own  contribution  lo  Social  Security  as  the 
law  contemplates,  but  chooses  to  pay  it  him- 
sell  as  additional  salary,  he  can't  complain 
and  I  don't  believe  he  or  she  has  any  ; 
ask  for  a  new  law  to  hide  behind. 

Q:  We  had  in  our  community  a  vei 
and  skilled  domestic  whole  It  housework  for  a 
while  and  got  ;t  job  in  a  factory.  Then  she  was 
laid  off;  she  relumed  to  domestic  woi 
every  week,  even  though  she  readily  got  her 
old  job  back,  she  went  to  the  unemployment 
Office  lot  what  she  called  her  "bonus."  She 
had  no  thought  of  fraud:  she  is  an  honesl 
woman.  I  knew  about  it  but  didn't  report  her. 

A:  That  is  one  of  the  troubles.  Employers 
too  often  don't  co-operate  with  the  employ- 
ment service,  but  they  do  complain  about  all 
of  its  delects.  Employers  too  often  don't  re- 
port the  girls  who  voluntarily  quit  and  leave 
the  labor  market  to  gel  married  or  have 
babies  but  Ihey  go  out  and  tell  everybody 
else  in  the  community  what  they  are  doing. 
When  you  have  three  million  people  cov- 
ered by  unemployment  compensation,  as 
we  have  in  California,  sou  can't  assign 
someone  to  follow  each  one  ol  them  to 
see  they  don't  defraud.  Hut  if  they  do 
and  the  employers  and  interested  people 
who  should  help  us  don't  co-operate,  they 
have  little  right  to  complain  aboul  n  Now 
this  houseworker  you  mentioned  hadn't 
anj  right  lo  unemployment  compensation. 
Whether  she  realized  it  or  not.  she  wa 
ing  a  fraudulent  claim,  because  she  wasn't 
unemployed. 

O:  We  have  noticed  that  in  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  offices  there  ate  lots  ol 
poster^  telling  you  how  to  ule  a  claim,  but 
there  ate  none  lelling  you  what  fraud  is  or 
point  ing  up  the  danger  of  lying  or  commit  ting 
a  hand.  I  )o  you  think  the  states  have  done  an 
educational  job  on  this? 

A:  Social  Security  was  catapulted  on  us. 
We  didn't  have  a  normal  development  of  it. 
We  were  in  the  throes  of  a  great  depression, 
our  country  was  in  extremis.  We  threw  to- 
gether a  law.  passed  it  and  threw  together  an 
administration  of  that  law.  It  wasacaseof  the 
blind  leading  tin-  blind  lor  a  very  long  time, 
and  we  are  still  learning  by  trial  and  error. 

Now,  I  don't  1 1  itnk  those  posters  in  the  un- 
employment offices  are  there  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  claims  as  you  suggest,  but 
simply  to  inform  applicants  of  their  rights 
and  ol  the  procedure  so  they  will  not  take  up 
too  much  time  of  the  limited  staff.  As  for  ed- 
ucation about  fraud,  yes.  I  believe  people 
ought  to  know  what  the  law  is.  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  law  should  be  administered  in  a 
punitive  manner.  I  don't  believe  we  should 
be  shaking  our  finger  at  everyone  who  comes 
in  and  say.  "Now  if  you  do  so-and-so.  we  are 
going  to  put  you  in  jail."  That  doesn' 
to  me  to  be  humane.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  to 
he  the  American  way  of  doing  things. 
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Surpfisfc/ 


the  fresh,  new  flavor-lift 

that  Ripe   Olives  bring   to 

Macaroni  and  Cheese 


Suvprftm  f 


the  hearty-eating 

that  costs  about  1  5« 

per  serving 


S&Wfise/ 


the  top-stove   cooking 

that  takes  Vh  the  time  of 

casserole  bakina 
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make  meals  that  sing 
with  California  flavor 


Look  for  the  "Ripe  Olive  Macaroni  Surprise' 
display  now  at  your  grocer's. 
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Furthermore,  although  many  people — so- 
cial workers  and  politicians  among  them— 
have  a  wrong  concept  of  these  programs,  the 
vast  majority  of  people  are  sound  in  their 
concepts.  Do  you  know,  for  instance,  how 
many  were  making  claims  throughout  the 
country  in  April  of  this  year?  My  recollection 
is  that  there  were  only  2.8  per  cent  of  those 
covered  by  the  programs  and  the  vast  major- 
ity of  them  were  of  course  honest  claims. 

Q:  But  don't  you  think  that  further  educa- 
tion is  needed— something  that  would  under- 
line the  qualifications? 

A:  Yes,  I  do.  We  should  educate  not  only 
the  employees,  but  the  administrators  and 


the  employers.  Take  the  job-placement  pro- 
gram. We  have  tried  very  hard  to  get  a  good 
job-placement  program  going  in  our  state, 
but  we  don't  get  much  help  from  a  very  large 
segment  of  employers.  They  say  this:  "We 
would  rather  deal  with  a  private  employment 
agency."  Why?  "Well,"  they  say,  "if  we  go 
to  the  state,  the  state  certifies  to  us  the  peo- 
ple employed  in  that  field  straight  across  the 
board;  and  in  that  way  we  get  Negroes,  and 
other  minority  groups— people  we  don't  like. 
But  if  we  go  to  our  own  employment  agency, 
then  they  screen  these  people  and  give  us 
only  the  kind  we  are  looking  for."  The  state 
cannot  and  should  not  screen  these  people.  As 


Like  hiring  a  Handy  Man 

^  for  pennies  a  month ! 

/jj^^  111  ^ 

REGINA 


POLISHER  and  SCRUBBER 

for  scrubbing,  waxing, 
polishing,  buffing  .  .  . 


A0> 


3.  Reversible  buffing  pads 
quickly  harden  wax  to  mirror- 
bright,  protective  finish.  Buff 
floors,  tables,  desks,  kitchen 
counters,  fireplace  tile. 


4.  Regina  sands  traffic  spots — 
refinishes  worn  spots  on  hard- 
wood floors.  Sandpaper  discs 
are  optional  equipment. 


Here's  how  you  can  enjoy  the  beauty  of  lustrous, 
gleaming  floors  and  furniture  .  .  .  without  the  hard 
work!  At  the  touch  of  your  fingertips,  the  lightweight 
Regina  fairly  floats  over  wood,  linoleum,  terrazzo— 
protects  and  beautifies  any  hard  surface.  And— since 
it  will  serve  you  faithfully  for  many,  many  years— 
the  Regina  actually  costs  only  a  few  cents  for  each 
month  that  you  will  use  it!  See  the  work-saving 
Regina  at  your  favorite  store— consult  telephone  clas- 
sified directory  or  write  for  name  of  store  nearest  you. 


5.  Handy  bench  sander,  too! 
Optional  kit  also  includes  steel 
wool  pads  that  dry  clean,  wax. 


1.  Regina  scrubs  all  lands  of 
floors  .  .  scours  linoleum,  flag- 
stone, terrazzo,  travertine,  wood 
.  cleanses  plastic,  asphalt, 
cork,   rubber   or    marble   tile! 


2,  Guided  by  your  fingertips, 
fine  Tampico  brushes  polish 
a  12-inch  path  from  wall  to 
wall — into  corners,  right  up  to 
baseboards  without  marring! 


6.  NEW  RUG-CLEANING 
ATTACHMENT  does  a  real 
professional  job  at  home  with 
rug-eleaning  compounds  .  . 
sates  extra  time  and  money! 
No  need  to  brush  them  in  by 
hand.  Perfect  for  ring-free  spot 
cleaning,  too.  (Optional  equip- 
ment, moderately  priced.) 
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Regina   Standard   Equipment   includes'. 

2  waxing  and  scrubbing  brushes  •  2  polishing  brushes  I 

2  reversible  buffing  pads  i 

Reconditioning   Kit   Extra   Equipment:  Handy  25-piece  kit  - 

-  everything  you  need  to  sand  ffoor9,  tables,  desks;  and  to  I 

/  clean  floors  with  steel  wool.  i 

also  producers  of  the  Regina  Electrikbroom 

I    In  Canada  :  Switson  Industries,  Ltd 


Address- 
City 


_Zone- 


-the  easiest-to-use  vacuum  cleaner  ever  invented! 


.State 

Welland,  Ontario 


a  result  many  employers  won't  work  with  the 
state  employment  department,  and  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  system,  that  of  job  place- 
ment, falls  down. 

Q:  And  it  was  intended  that  job  placement 
and  unemployment  compensation  would  go 
together? 

A:  There  isn't  any  question  about  that.  It 
is  all-important.  But  I  do  want  to  say  this. 
People  ask  me:  "Can  the  unemployment 
compensation  withstand  a  deep  depression?" 
Well,  who  knows?  Who  knows  how  bad  a 
depression  can  become?  But  I  believe  it  would 
survive  some  depression  and  all  recessions.  1 
believe  the  purpose  of  the  system  is  as  sound 
as  rain.  The  question,  I  think,  that  is  even 
more  important  is :  Could  the  economy  survive 
without  it  in  lh"  event  oj  a  bad  depression? 

I  doubt  it.  With  a  depression  we  would 
have  a  return  to  radical  thinking  that  might 
disturb  the  stability  of  our  economic  system 
and  our  governmental  system  as  well.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  country  could  not  afford  not  to 
be  without  an  unemployment  compensation 
system,  and  an  adequate  Social  Security 
system. 

Q:  What  else  might  strengthen  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  system  besides 
better  administration? 

A:  Well,  I  think  the  coverage  should  be 
extended.  If  it  is  good  for  some  workmen,  it 
should  be  good  for  all  workmen.  It  seems  to 
me  that  until  we  include  those  groups  that 
are  not  now  included — particularly  the  farm 
group  and  the  domestic  group  and  the  group 
that  work  for  nonprofit  organizations — we 
will  not  have  either  a  sound  concept  of  un- 
employment compensation  or  a  sound  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

I'll  show  you  how  not  covering  farm  work- 
ers brings  about  fraud  in  our  state.  We  have 
found  that  where  people  are  out  of  work ,  t  hey 
will  often  go  out  in  the  field 
during    the    fruit    season; 
and   working   long   hours, 
they    make    good    money 
but,  because  this  work  is 
not  covered,  some  report  to 
our  offices  that  they  are  un- 
employed. And  there  is  no 
way  of  checking  that  be- 
cause their  agricultural 
employers  don't   have   to 
report  them  either.  So  from  a  standpoint  of 
fraud  as  well  as  a  standpoint  of  justice,  I 
think  these  people  should  be  covered. 

Q:  And  domestics  too? 

A:  If  it  is  good  for  one,  it  is  good  for  all; 
and  I  believe  we  should  develop  our  system 
so  that  there  will  be  coverage  for  everyone 
who  works  for  a  living.  There  is  no  sound 
reason  why  domestic  workers  should  be  dis- 
criminated against. 

Q:  Let's  talk  about  the  public-assistance 
part  of  Social  Security,  Governor.  Here's  a 
case  which  came  to  us  of  some  parents  who 
colluded  with  their  daughter  in  order  to  get 
public  assistance  because  they  had  no  old-age 
insurance.  The  parents  lived  in  St.  Louis,  but 
they  owned  a  farm  in  Illinois,  across  the  river. 
Their  daughter,  however,  persuaded  them  to 
deed  their  property  to  her  so  that  they  could 
qualify  for  what  she  regarded  as  their  right — 
their  old-age  pension,  as  she  called  it.  What 
about  that  sort  of  an  attitude? 

A;  Well,  of  course,  that  case  was  a  fraud.  I 
am  sure  that  Missouri,  like  my  own  state, 
nad  a  means  test ;  and  in  order  to  get  old-age 
assistance,  those  parents  lied  about  their 
financial  position.  But  the  real  trouble  goes 
deeper.  We  haven't  developed  the  Social  Se- 
curity program  far  enough.  Public  assistance 
to  the  aged  was  brought  into  being  originally 
to  be  a  stopgap  program,  to  function  until 
old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  became  a 
reality  for  all  our  working  people.  But  it 
hasn't  worked  out  that  way.  Instead,  public 
assistance  has  become  the  tail  that  is  wagging 
the  dog. 

Q;  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Governor? 

A:  Why,  today,  almost  twenty  years  after 
we  inaugurated  old-age  insurance,  it  is  still 
more  profitable  for  people  to  be  on  public  as- 
sistance! Old-age  and  survivors'  insurance 
isn't  enough  for  people  to  live  on. 

Q:  Wasn't  it  assumed  in  the  beginning 
that  our  payments  would  steadily  increase — 
that  by  now  we  would,  the  employee  and  the 


No  one  can  hang  the  sign 
outside  his  door:  "Nothing 
wrong  here." 

—CHINESE   PROVERB 


employer  both,  be  paying  in  3  per  cent?  And 
that  the  benefits  would  increase  also? 

A :  Yes,  we  started  with  one  per  cent  from 
the  employer  and  one  per  cent  from  the  em- 
ployee; then  we  went  to  one  and  a  half.  But 
we  were  supposed  to  go  on  to  two  per  cent 
and  then  three,  and  we  never  have. 

Q :  We  hear  of  thousands  of  cases  where  the 
benefits  are  just  not  adequate.  The  most  any- 
one can  accumulate,  for  instance,  is  $85  for 
himself  and  half  again  as  much  for  his  wife— 
or  an  annual  income  of  $1530.  And  yet  the 
living  cost  for  a  couple  in  one  Ohio  county, 
for  instance,  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  $1800 
a  year.  So  we  make  up  the  difference  in  pub- 
lic assistance.  But  what  else  can  we  do?  Do 
you  think  that  we  could  bring  old-age  and 
survivors'  insurance  up  to  a  point  where  it 
would  give  a  living  income  to  old  people? 

A:  Well,  I  certainly  do.  I  think  that  is  the 
objective  we  are  working  toward,  but  which 
we  haven't  yet  achieved.  In  20  years  our  old- 
age  and  survivors'  insurance  program— the 
sound  program— should  be  diminishing  our 
old-age-assistance  program  day  by  day,  but 
since  Congress  would  never  authorize  ade- 
quate financing  of  it,  money  has  gone  into 
old-age  assistance  instead  of  insurance. 

First,  we  should  be  expanding  our  coverage 
to  bring  in  as  large  a  percentage  of  people  as 
possible.  Then  we  should  accelerate  our  pay- 
ments to  a  point  where  they  would  be  greater 
than  old-age  assistance;  and  then  I  believe 
public  assistance  should  fade  into  the  back- 
ground except  for  those  who  have  been  un- 
employable, disabled  or  who  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  main  stream  of  life. 

Q:  Governor,  do  you  think  there  is  less 
willingness  on  the  part  of, people  to  take  care 
of  their  old  folks  than  there  used  to  be? 

A;  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  less  will- 
ingness or  less  opportunity.  A  generation  ago 
we  had  80  per  cent  of  the 
people  living  on  the  farm; 
today  80  per  cent  are  in 
the  cities.  They  are  living 
in    little    fiats,    or    little 
houses.  There  is  no  space  in 
their  homes  for  an  aged 
father  and  mother  if  they 
wanted  to  keep  them.  And 
their  wages  are  not  such 
that  you  could  reasonably 
demand  that   they  pay  all  their  parents' 
expenses. 

Q:  If  you  don't  think  it  is  possible  for  chil- 
dren to  maintain  their  parents,  do  you  think 
that  we  should  wipe  out  all  our  "responsible 
relative"  laws  and  say  that  no  longer  should 
sons  and  daughters  be  compelled  to  take 
from  their  own  resources  to  maintain  the 
aged? 

A:  Well,  I  believe  that  by  developing 
the  old-age-insurance  program  we  should 
eventually  accomplish  that  result.  But  we 
can't  do  it  now  because  it  would  bring  all  our 
social  programs  into  disrepute.  Someone  will 
say,  "Why  are  you  giving  the  mother  of 
President  Blank,  of  X  corporation,  who 
makes  $250,000  a  year,  old-age  assistance?" 
There  would  be  no  answer  to  it  so  we  must 
keep  the  relative-responsibility  laws,  but  we 
should  liberalize  them  as  much  as  we  can  so 
as  not  to  unduly  interfere  with  the  programs 
of  young  families. 

I  don't  think  it  would  be  right  for  my  chil- 
dren to  deny  their  little  children  a  good  edu- 
cation or  a  decent  way  of  life  to  take  care  of 
me,  and  I  believe  that  our  insurance  program 
should  be  sufficiently  adequate  to  protect 
people  against  that  necessity. 

Q:  Are  you  in  favor  of  loosening  up  the  in- 
surance qualifications,  too,  so  that  old  people 
can  earn  more  and  still  get  their  insurance? 
A:  I  think  it  is  positively  unrealistic  to  say 
either  to  a  person  to  whom  you  are  giving  old- 
age  assistance  or  a  person  who  is  a  beneficiary 
of  his  old-age-insurance  program  that  he 
must  take  that  minimal  amount  and  not  earn 
anything.  It  is  uneconomic.  It  destroys  moral 
fiber.  It  disrupts  the  community.  There  isn't 
anything  to  commend  it  in  my  eyes.  I  believe 
that  if  a  person  is  nineteen  or  ninety  he 
should  have  an  object  and  a  purpose  in  life; 
and  if  he  is  capable  of  doing  useful  work,  he 
should  be  stimulated  to  do  it,  rather  than  be 
prohibited  or  penalized. 
Q:  How  much  would  you  let  him  earn? 
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sell  sufficient  than  on  relief. 

Hut  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  Federal  program  because  1  am  of  the 
opinion  that  rehabilitation  programs  are  best 
when  they  are  closest  to  the  people.  State 
programs  would  he  better,  and  at  best,  they 
should  be  local  or  a  combination  of  both. 

Q   Shouldn't  we  do  more  to  recruit  good 
ocial  workers  in  the  Social  Security  pro  i  u 
though?  The  Soeial  Security  Administration 
says  that  83  per  cent     8  out  ol    1(1     ol  I  he 

"i"1  local  public-assistance  winkers  have 
no  training  at  all! 

\  I  think  that  largely  comes  about  be- 
cause we  don't  have  good  merit  systems.  Ev- 
ery stale  must  have  one  m  ordei  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  contribution,  but  there 
are  merit  systems  and  merit  systems 

Q:  Hut  a  merit  system  with  such  a  per- 
centage of  untrained  people  something 
must  be  wrong. 

A:  It  might  be  the  merit  system  or  it  might 
be  a  lack  of  trained  applicants.  \\  hat  could 
you  do  in  a  state  where  there  were  no  highly 
trained  people  available  and  examinations 
were  given  lor  the  job?  You  would  take  the 
best  you  could  get     which  might  be  a  poor  lot. 

Q:  There  is  another  category  in  Social  Se- 
curitj  that  we'd  like  to  ask  you  about,  and 
thai  is  aid  for  dependent  children.  What 
these  children  get  depends  more  on  where 
they  live  than  on  what  they  need.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  poorer  Ohio  counties,  a  mother 
and  two  children  may  get  as  little  as  87!)  a 
month— but  in  the  richei  counties,  a  mother 
and  two  children  might  get  818^  a  month.  Or 
take  the  difference  between  the  states:  In 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  a  child  may  get 
only  one  fifth  as  much  as  a  child  in  similar 
circumstances  in  California.  Now  do  you 
think  we  have  any  responsibility  as  citizens 
to  even  this  out  or  are  these  poor  children 
just  unfortunate? 

A:  I  think  within  slate  borders  there  is 
very  little  excuse  for  any  such  great  dis- 
crepancy. State  standards  should  require  the 
counties  to  measure  up  lo  each  other,  except 
for  the  variation  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Q:  What  if  they  can't  financially? 

A:  Well,  then  the  stale  should  help  support 
the  program.  In  California  we  do;  I  think  we 
have  a  responsibility  in  that  regard.  Not  that 
we  make  our  grants  identical  all  over  the  state 
because,  after  all,  it  costs  less  to  live  in  one  of 
the  interior  towns  than  in  San  Francisco.  Hut 
using  a  cost  index,  we  see  thai  benefits  are 
equalized. 

Q:  Do  you  also  think  then  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  try  to  equalize  the 
program  among  the  poorer  states:' 

A:  That  is  a  pretty  lough  question.  There 
are  so  many  programs  and  so  main-  needs.  If 
we  say  our  programs  are  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  country  and  the  big  revenue- 
producing  slates  must  pay  the  bill  tor  the 
small  revenue-producing  slates,  I  am  afraid 
we  will  gel  into  a  position  where  the  big-reve- 
nue states  wall  be  against  these  programs  be- 
cause of  the  abnormal  burden  on  them. 

Q:  Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  cases 
we've  collected.  Here  is  a  case  of  a  young 
couple.  Bill  and  Mary,  who  deserted  four 
children  and  went  to  California.  Bill's  par- 
ents, the  grandparents,  applied  for  aid  to 
take  care  of  the  children  and  got  it :  but  they 
didn't  take  care  of  them  properly.  Now,  did 
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Mrs.  Verna  R.  Fallin  j.s-  an  Operator  in  the  Collingswood 
Central  Office  of  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company. 


She  saved  a  life! 


It  started  off  like  any  ordinary  evening  for  tele- 
phone operator  Verna  Fallin.  But  before  dawn,  her 
quick  thinking  and  resourcefulness  saved  a  life  and 
won  commendation  from  a  grateful  family,  from  her 
community,  and  from  her  company. 

Answering  a  signal,  Mrs.  Fallin  heard  a  woman's 
voice  whispering  weakly,  "Get  my  daughter!"  By 
gentle  but  persistent  questioning  she  managed  to 
obtain  the  daughters  number  before  the  voice  failed. 

Mrs.  Fallin  also  alerted  the  police,  and  in  a  matter 
of  minutes,  the  stricken  woman  was  on  her  way  to 
the  hospital  and  eventual  recovery  from  a  heart  attack! 

•  •  •  • 

Not  always  is  the  work  of  a  telephone  operator  so 
dramatic!  But  even  in  the  everyday  doing  of  her  job 
she  proves  herself  a  good  neighbor  in  many  ways. 
She  is  proud  of  the  important  role  she  has  in  the  lives 
and  happiness  of  the  people  she  serves. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 

"A  Good  Place  to  Work  " 


Ml  that  I  saw 
In  I  ho  dark  weather 
Was  an  old  woman 
( lomhing  her  hair, 
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to  the  district  attorney  to  check  in  hopes  that 
the  parent,  who  should  support  him,  can  be 
found,  and  compelled  to  assume  his  re- 
sponsibility. 

Q:  What  do  you  think  of  opening  the  relief 
rolls  to  the  general  public  as  has  been  done  in 
Indiana? 

A :  I  think  it  is  inhuman,  and  I  wouldn't  do 
it.  Some  people  advocate  opening  the  rolls 
only  to  make  it  so  uncomfortable  that  people 
won't  ask  for  help.  That  is  cruel.  Little  chil- 
dren in  school  have  to  take  the  brunt  of  it. 
Mothers  have  to  bear  it.  I  don't  believe  in  a 
punitive  approach  to  any  of  these  programs. 
If  we  haven't  enough  faith  in  human  nature 
and  enough  confidence  in  ourselves  to  ad- 
minister these  programs  in  a  sensible  and  ef- 
ficient way  so  that  there  won't  be  widespread 
chiseling  on  them,  then  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  very  little  faith  in  the  democratic 
process. 

Q:  What  would  you  think  about  getting 
rid  of  the  categories  of  assistance  and  hav- 
ing just  one  general  one— like  "people 
in  need"? 

A:  I'm  going  to  pass  on  that.  It  is  debat- 
able. If  we  have  trouble  getting  people  skilled 
in  one  category,  it  seems  to  me  we'd  have 
more    trouble    getting 
people  skilled  in  all  of 
them. 

Q:  You  do  think 
there  is  too  much  red 
tape  though? 

A:  Oh,  my  goodness, 
I  should  say  so. 

Q:  What  if  the  states 
had  more  authority  — 
don't  you  think  the 
Federal  Government  is 
the  complicating  fac- 
tor? 

A:  The  farther  you 
take  government  away 
from  the  people,  the 
more  bureaucratic  it 
becomes,  the  more  red 
tape  and  regimentation 
you  have,  and  the  more 
complicated  it  is.  What 
the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  do  is  to  set 
up  fixed  standards,  and 
then  trust  the  states  to 
manage  their  own  af- 
fairs. If  the  Federal 
Government  wants  to 
say  that  no  more  than 
a  certain  percentage 
can  be  used  for  admin- 
istration, that  is  per- 
fectly all  right.  But  I 
think  the  states  should  then  be  able  to  put 
on  what  help  they  want  and  need,  within 
such  limits. 

Q:  You  in  California  operate  an  extra 
category  of  your  own,  don't  you? 

A :  Yes,  we  have  both  a  sick-disability  pro- 
gram and  a  hospitalization  program  that  are 
entirely  ours.  We  collect  one  per  cent  from 
each  employee  covered  by  unemployment 
compensation;  and  when  he  is  unemployed 
because  of  sickness,  he  receives  $30  a  week. 
It  will  be  $35  as  of  the  first  of  January.  Then 
il  he  has  to  go  to  a  hospital,  he  receives  $10  a 
day  for  twelve  days.  It  is  not  enough  to  pay 
his  bill,  but  it  is  a  help.  Now,  that  isn't  any- 
thing he  is  getting  for  nothing.  He  pays  the 
whole  bill  himself.  Everyone  who  is  in  our 
unemployment-compensation  system  pays 
one  per  cent  of  his  salary  and  gets  these 
benefits.  There  are  no  employer  contribu- 
tions or  state  support.  It  is  a  self-financing 
program. 

Q:  And  the  program  is  solvent? 

A:  The  program  is  solvent.  Not  only  that, 
our  surplus  is  increasing  so  fast  that  we  are 
increasing  benefits  steadily.  I  have  always 
felt  that  sickness  is  the  greatest  hazard  in  em- 
ployment and  creates  the  greatest  need.  And 
I  have  felt  that  we  should  have  taken  care  of 
unemployment  caused  by  sickness  before  we 
took  care  of  the  unemployment  caused  by 
economic  reasons.  So  I  tried  to  put  through 
a  prepaid  medical-care  plan,  on  the  in- 
surance principle,  but  organized  medicine 
fought  it.  This  program  eventually  was 
passed,  however. 


The  Old  Woman 


BY    VIRGINIA    ESTERLY     DUNBAR 


gots 


An  <>lil  woman 
Willi  arms  like  fa 
Combing  her  hair 
In  the  pnhlic  dark. 


Iler  hair  was  thread 
And  it  lay  like  linen 
\nd  it  moved  like  milk 

Through  an  ivory  comb, 

\mi  [  could  love 
\n  <>l«l  old  woman 
For  the  task  she  took 
In  I  he  dark  weather. 


Q:  The  doctors  disagreed? 
A :  Yes.  They  called  it  socialized  medicine. 
They  failed  to  make  the  distinction  between 
socialism  and  social  progress.  It  reminds  me 
of  Lincoln,  who  said  that  the  trouble  with 
certain  people  is  that  they  can't  distinguish 
between  a  chestnut  horse  and  a  horse 
chestnut. 

Q:  But  you  are  creating  new  categories. 
Why  can't  you  just  give  people  in  need  what 
they  need,  and  leave  it  up  to  them  to  pay 
their  doctor,  or  lawyer,  or  grocer? 

A:  I  don't  think  there  is  any  particular 
vice  in  creating  a  new  category  if  it  has  a  de- 
sirable objective.  Many  people  are  in  need 
because  they  are  improvident  and  I  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  handing  them  a  sum  of  money 
with  the  discretion  to  apply  it  to  the  various 
family  needs  as  they  see  fit.  I  am  afraid  some 
of  the  programs  would  not  function  under 
such  circumstances. 

Q :  We'd  like  to  know  more  about  the  fund 
into  which  our  old-age  and  survivors'  insur- 
ance payments  go.  Will  it  be  safe  there  until 
we  are  65? 

A:  I  suppose  it  is  as  safe  as  Government 
bonds.  It  is  an  obligation  of  the  Government. 
The  fund  is  about  18  billion  dollars  now,  and 
most  of  it  is  invested  in 
Government  securities. 
Nobody  would  want 
the  money  actually 
piled  up.  If  we  plowed 
it  into  the  economy  and 
competed  with  private 
capital,  that  would  not 
be  good  either.  So  we 
apparently  have  only 
two  ways  to  proceed. 
The  Government  can 
put  an  I.  O.  U.  to  the 
states  in  the  bank,  or 
issue  bonds  or  some 
other  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness. Or  we 
could  go  on  a  pay-as- 
ls-needed  basis.  I  ques- 
tion that  procedure  be- 
cause the  pressures 
would  be  too  great  in 
time  of  need.  On  the 
whole.  I  believe  it  is 
better  to  have  a  trust 
fund. 

Q:  TheUnitedStates 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
suggests    that    we    do 
away  with  all  old-age 
assistance  and  go  into 
some    kind   of    a    flat 
pension  plan  for  every- 
body. 
A:    I    don't    know   the    details    of    this 
plan,  but  I  would  say  it  would  be  a  cruel 
thing  to  stop  all  old-age  assistance  unless  our 
insurance   program   was   better  developed. 
Q:  You  are  strongly  for  matching  benefits 
with  contributions,  though? 

A:  Oh  yes,  I  think  these  programs  should 
pay  their  way.  I  think  one  of  the  great  objec- 
tives of  the  Social  Security  program  is  to  put 
a  floor  under  our  economy  by  doing  two 
things:  first,  by  relieving  people  of  hardships 
that  are  beyond  their  control  by  reason  of 
social  conditions;  and  secondly,  by  keeping 
up  the  purchasing  power  throughout  the  na- 
tion in  time  of  stress  so  that  business  will  not 
go  into  a  slump. 

Q:  And  when  we  contribute  to  these  pro- 
grams are  we  saving  for  ourselves  or  for 
someone  else? 

A:  I  think  you  are  saving  for  yourself  with 
a  measure  of  co-operation  with  all  society  so 
that  all  can  have  a  place  in  the  sun.  I  think  it 
is  better  for  all  of  us  to  help  raise  the  standard 
of  living  and  security  to  a  degree  which  will 
at  least  give  us  a  stable  society.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  "cradle  to  the  grave  "  philosophy; 
but  there  are  certain  programs  which  to  me 
tend  to  strengthen  the  enterprise  system  and 
make  it  more  workable,  make  it  possible  for 
you  and  me  and  everybody  else  to  get  more 
from  it  than  we  would  if  we  have  soft  por- 
tions of  our  economy  and  helpless  elements  of 
society. 

Sometimes  we  question  the  bill  and  the 
amounts  we  pay  as  individuals.  But  don't 
you  think  the  over-all  picture  is  good  ?    end 
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GYPSY 
IN  THE  PARLO 

By    MARGERY    SHARP 

?    -  TE 

MAHAkA:;1 

Life  of  Princess 
Brinda  of  Kapurrhala 


THIS    MAN 
WAS   TOO   MASTERFUL: 

CAN 

THIS  MARRIAGE 

BE   SAVED? 


DO    COMICS    CREATE    CHILD    CRIMINALS? 

WHAT  PARENTS  DON'T  KNOW  ABOUT  COM 

By    FREDRIC    WERTHAM 


At  all  stores  now— in  same  familiar  package! 

I  PAN  A  WITH  WD  9 

DESTROYS  ENZYMES 

that  cause  decay  and  bad  breath ! 


What  are  ENZYMES?  Why  should  you 

fight  them?  Here  are  the  facts 

_in  plain  language.' 


l.„p   been   hearing 
The   enzymes   you   have    been 
about  so  much  are  formed  b,  bacu 
found  in  everyone's  mouth 

■ :;:^v:z:::!^ 

1  n/\  mes  ."so  neiP  » 
mouth  odor. 

IVntvl  scientists  now  say  that  most 
11    ,s  hid  breath  may 
tooth  decay  as  well  as  bad _i« ■ 
be   supped   by   checkmg  bacterial 

^Thatisth,       ^'«^intheanli- 
eT;r:;SwhyVOU  should  use  new 

white  Ipana.  AlUpana  now  on  sale  co, 

tains  enzyme-destroynig  WD- 


Brushm  "^ 

with   new    Ip-ana 

&M"-  ,::;;;,,1,j  ~ 

brushing.) 

Mpw  I  nana  with  v.  1 

tooth   decay     ii     'I  E 

mouth  odor  for  .us  long  a,     hour 

rfier  eating  and  smoki 

Cng Z  •  'P-  ~trd 

•  '"wD-9     from  .urn  margins  toward 
emove    -.tants 
that  can  lead  to  gum  trouble. 


| 


V 


Every  sing/e  brushing  helps 
stop  tooth  decay.  Even  one 
brushing  stops  bod  breath 
all  day.' 


? 


S^U% 


PACKAGE^ 


Product  of 
Bristol-Xi 


Fc  r  mony  month*,  oil  Ipono 
'J  pped  to  your  favorite  *iore  hot 
contained  anti  enzyme  WD  9  It'l 
in  the  familiar  yellow  and  rea 
•triped   carton  — at   all    itoret   now 


ALL  IPANA  NOW 
ON  SALE  CONTAINS 
ANTI-ENZYME  WD-9 


WERE  SO  SURE  YOU'LL  LIKE  IT 

YOU  GET  25< 

FOR  TRYING  YOUR  FIRST  TUBE 

With  anti-enz\me  WD-9,  Ipana  now  has  a  new  minu  fla.or.  new  foaming  .md 
cleansing  power.  And  there  is  no  increase  in  price.  Tests  with  thousands  of  men. 
women  and  children  have  convinced  us  that  \ou  will  h\e  it  better  than  an\ 
other  tooth  paste. 

1  tiat's  whs  we'll  pa\   you  25c  to  try  new   Ipana    I  se  it  for  30  da\s     and  see 
for  yourself  what  it  can  do  for  you  and  your  family. 

HERE'S  All  YOU  DO:  I.  Buy  a  gianl  (47  i  or  economy -si/e  (63f)  tube  of  new 
Ipana  at  an\  drug  counter.  2.  Mail  the  empt\  carton  with  vour  name  and 
address  to:  Ipana.  DeptB-113,Box  100,  New  \  ork  17.  N^. 
[wenty-five  cents  in  cash  will  be  promptK  mailed  to  \ou.  Offer  expires  Dec.  31, 
1953.  1  imited  to  one  per  family.  Take  advantage  of  this  cash  offer  now.  (Offer 
good  in  continental  limits  of  L  .S.A.  and  Canada  only.) 


LADIES'   HOME   JOURN/ 


Exciting     new     things     a  re     happening    in     Du  Pont        xl     IT     I C_  J  [\\ 


Stealing   the   scene 


uWu£  C^QMhM 


This  is  nylon — wonderful,  practical  nylon — now  in  a  new  fabric  of  fashion, 
so  rich,  so  elegant  it  can  make  even  fine  mink  more  beautiful.  Light  as  a  whisper,  inlaid 

with  shimmering  gold  or  silver — it  will  soon  be  featured  by  stores  in 
ready-made  fashions  and  by  the  yard.  It's  different  from  any  nylon  you've 

known  before,  but  like  all  nylon  it  needs  surprisingly  M         Hi  INI 

little  care.  Look  for  lovely  sculptured  nylon  when  you  shop. 
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BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  . . .  THROUGH    CHEMISTRY 


K/l  <ZZ>  CZ>l=F=?rvj    -LIVI  NG  -Fi  fc>  €3  r*  5 
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It 
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Gaoningpi    left 
mill  "Jamie" 


I  In   man  ;ii  the  lypcwi  iici  is  U  h 

i  i  \m    i  ,i-i  INI    GER     .ind    I  he 

de    is    in 

brothei .  Bob,  who  un 
knowin 

model  foi  An  \,  orn  fm 
Jamie  i  PaRC  I  I  "  M\ 
brothei  and  his  leen 
\\  1 1 
I  Kim.  "(In 
\      1 1 :miii  ,il i     b\    in. 

language,  I  hey  nnl\  -  i 
claim.  The  connola 
lions  placed  upon  one 

^word  ('Yeah,'  foi  ex 
ample)  would  ball 

udcnl  Hi  Joyce  li 
is  Iruly  a  marvelous 
IhinR."  Hob  is  now  in 
college  I  he 
William isallol  twenty- 
four,  and  lias  a  wile  and  small  daugh 
ler,  Linda;  but  he  can  still  rcmembei 
Ins  youth.  Jamil  is  his  first  pub- 
lished fiction. 

1  >r  Fredrk  \\  ertiiam,  whose  read- 
ing is  usually  along  much  more  ad- 
vanced Inns,  has  lately  been  devol 
ing  himself  to  reading  "comic" 
books  The  quotes  are  Doctor  Wer- 
Iham's,  for  he  doesn'l 
consider  the  majority 
of  such  hooks  comic  ai 
all.  What  he  does  think 
about  them,  and  some 
oi  the  surprising  things 
he  found  in  his  reading, 
are  told  in  What  Par- 
ents Don't  Know  About 
Comic  Books  P; 
Doctor  Werlham  is  the 
consulting  psychiatrist 
of  the  Department  of  Hospitals,  New 
York  City,  and  director  of  the  l.a- 
fargue  Clinic.  He  is  frequently  called 
in  by  the  courts  as  consultant  in 
juvenile  delinquency.  He  is  the  au 
t  hoi  of  several  books,  including  Dark 
Legend  and  Show  of  Violence. 

Margery  Sharp,  whose  newest 
novel.  Gypsy  in  the  Parlor,  begins  on 
I  '.i  12,  has  visited  America  three 
^^^^^     times  and  has  "a 

and  abiding  affection 
for  the  United  Mates. 
so  1  have  alwa\ 
sidered  it  appropriate 
that  I  was  married  in 
New  York.  During  the 
war  years  in  England. 
1  lectured  to  A  T.S.and 
troops  and  hospitals  (all 
British  about  Amer- 
ica just  the  An 
people  I  know  and  love. 
The  A.T.S.  girls  wanted 

i\\  all  aboii 
homes  and  cooking  and 
children,  but  1  had  to 
bone  up  on  your  C  onslitution  and 
history  too."  Miss  Sharp  has  written 
numerous  novels;  among  them: 
Cluny  Brown  serialized  in  t  he  Jour- 
nal The  Nutmeg  Tree  and  Rho 
dodendron  Pie. 
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Sandpaper  Hands  feel  .  si 


in  10  Seconds ! 


Cashmere  Bouquet 


Absorbs  Like  A  Lotion  . . .  Softens  Like  A  Cream! 


Now—  in  ju-t  ]0  seconds!  .  .  .  "Sandpaper  Hands"  are 
smoothed  and  softened  to  lovel)  "Caressable  Hands" 
with  lanolin-enriched  Cashmere  Bouquet  Hand  Lotion! 
Your  thirst)  -km  seems  to  drink  up  Cashmere 
Bouquet  —  it  dries  without  stickiness,  leaves  your 
hand*  so  caressably  smoother,  softer,  younger- 
Iooking!  And  oi  course,  they're  romantically 
scented  with  the  famous  Cashmere 
Bouquet  ••fragrance  men  love"! 


NEW!  Cashmere  Bouquef- 
Frenchlype  Lipstick! 
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Kiss  Your  Elbow 

Houston,  Texas 
Dear  Mrs.  Martin:  The  poem  started, 
"Irresolute  lover,  intractable  friend," 
and  went  on  to  a  "merry-go-nowhere, 
nowhere  at  all."  I  was  enchanted;  finally 
I  memorized  it. 

Another  day  I  was  reading  the  Jour- 
nal, and  ran  my  eye  down  the  list  of 
edi.ors  (not  that  I  make  a  habit  of  read- 
ing such  information,  except  in  the  Jour- 
\  \i.  where  no  item  escapes  my  notice). 
Your  name  clicked.  I  was  proud'of  my 
little  detection,  and  planned  to  write 
you.  Time  went  by;  there  was  a  poem 
about  a  cat.  then  a  story  this  month,  so 
I  ha\  e  fresh  excuses. 

Isn't  it  fun  working  on  the  Journal 
staff?  As  a  chilil  I  would  have  kissed  my 
elbow  and  turned  into  a  boy.  but  reading 
the  Journal  always  makes  me  satisfied 
with  my  womanhood,  proud  even. 
Sincerely, 

HELEN  FOWLER 


Three  Little  Girls  of  9 

Perry,  Sew  York 
Dear  Editors:  I  noticed  in  the  July 
Journal  About  Town  the  pictures  of 
1  ma  Fredericks  at  three  and  her  daugh- 
ter at  three,  both  in  the  same  dress.  My 
grandmother  made  this  dress  foi  my 
mother  (now  89  years  old).  Mother  bad 
her    picture   taken    in    the   dress,   age   9 


I  can  still  see  those  ornately  placed 
pillars,  like  sentinels,  gracing  each  side 
of  the  entrance.  In  summer,  as  we  drove 
down  the  long,  tree-bordered  roadway 
we  were  treated  to  bed  after  bed  of  rar  ■ 
flowers.  Around  us  was  a  world  of  exotic 
beauty.  Then,  circling  around  the  mag- 
nificent greenhouses  with  their  colorful 
plants  and  on  through  the  hedgerows  to 
the  house,  we  scrambled  from  our 
perches  to  enjoy  an  ice-cold  lemonade 
and  luscious  homemade  cake. 

Winter,  too.  had  its  particular  attrac- 
tion. Our  same  lovable  driver,  wrapped 
in  ear  muffs  and  fur  gloves,  would  come 
dashing  along  in  his  horse-drawn  sleigh. 
Once  aboard,  with  silvery  bells  chiming, 
we  glided  over  the  snow-packed  roads  to 
our  wintry  fairyland.  The  caretaker  was 
always  instructed,  for  the  aroma  of  hot 
cocoa  greeted  our  nostrils  as  we  hopped 
from  the  sleigh. 

I  did  so  enjoy  reading  the  article. 
Sincerelv  yours, 

MRS.  M.  F.  KELLY 

Better  to   Marry 
Than  Flunk? 

Kingsville,  Texas 
Dear  Sirs:  From  my  experience  as  a 
college  professor,  when  a  student  takes  a 
wife,  there  is  usually  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  his  grades.  In  one  specific  in- 
stance the  student,  while  single,  out  of 
five  courses  made  four  F's  and  one  C  in 
his  grades.  After  he  married,  for  the  next 


Adella,  1157:5 


Charlotte.  1906 


Patricia,  1913 


years;  ?3  years  later  I  had  my  picture- 
taken  in  the  same  dress  —  aye  9  yrs.;  ,-17 
years  later  my  daughter  had  her  picture 
taken  in  same  dress     age  9  yrs. 

The  dies.  j.  still  good  and  I'm  hoping 
to]  a  granddaughter  so  we  can  have  an- 
other picture. 

1  enjoy  the  gossip  page  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  magazine. 

Yours  truly, 
MRS.   RAYMOND  J.  ATWOOD 

►  Being  totally  unable  to  exercise  nur 
usual  editorial  prerogative  among  the 
many  little  tiro-  and  three-generation 
charmers  readers  sent  ns.  use  arbitrarily 
award  the  honor  to  Mrs.  itwood.  alio 
has     produced    the     oldest     dress  —  still 

waiting  for  another  wearer.  —  ED. 

Lyndhurst   Hospitality 

1 1  .   / [><»i.  (  onnecticut 
Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Could:  Your  beau- 
tifully written  article.  Helen  Gould  Was 
My    Mother-in-Law,    had    an    unusual 
fascination. 

You  see  my  early  life  was  also  spent 
on  the  banks  of  the  lordly  Hudson  River 
in  another  small  town,  called  Dobbs 
Ferry.  The  enormous  feed-and-grain 
store  in  my  home  town  supplied  the 
necessities  for  the  smooth  running  of 
Lyndhurst.  A  dozen  youngsters,  includ- 
ing myself,  would  gather  to  await  the 
passing  of  the  delivery  dray  for  our 
weekly  ride  up  to  Lyndhurst. 


seven   courses   his   grades   showed   three 
A's.  two  C's,  a  D  and  an  F. 
I  he  above  is  no  exception. 
Yours  sincerely, 

J.  W.  HOWE,  Director 

Division  of  Agriculture 

Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries 

"Baby  Business"  Too 
Impersonal? 

Opa-locka,  Florida 

Dear  Editor :  After  a  shocking  first  ex- 
perience, I  came  to  the  same  conclusions 
expressed  in  Training  for  Childbirth  in 
the  Journal. 

I  think  a  basic  problem  in  this  business 
of  having  babies — and  rearing  them, 
too — is  to  persuade  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  change  its  ethics  and  philosophy 
in  this  vital  area  of  human  relations. 

No  other  type  of  patient  is  treated 
with  so  little  regard  as  the  pregnant 
woman.  Propaganda  sends  her  early  to 
her  doctor,  who  all  too  often  shoves  her 
through  what  is  little  more  than  clini 
care — and  for  a  fancy  price  !  The  article- 
say  "  Tell  your  doctor,"  but  just  try  and 
do  it.  Too  many  take  an  attitude  of  con- 
descending, bored  amusement. 

You  sit  in  the  waiting  room  and  a 
series  of  cubicles  a  couple  of  hours  (the 
doctor  assumes  that  his  time  is  more 
valuable  than  yours)  and  after  the  rig- 
marole of  blood  pressure,  urinalysis, 
weighing,  get  only  a  slap  on  the  shoulder 
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Only  New  Design  Modess  gives  you  the  luxury  of  a  new 
whisper-soft  fabric  covering  ...  no  gauze  ...  no  chafe. 
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occabM  fit      abided/    olfu 

BY    DANIEL    GREEN 


Sheer,  solid,  all-out  slipper  comfort, 
with  the  famous  Daniel  Green 
handsome  style  and  beautiful  detail. 
The  perfect  gifts  for  any  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


TieeG<ee1Mes 

I  or  the  Mrs.— Matching 

moccasin  in  pliant  glove 

leather,  plaid  lining,  suit  padded 

Comfy  sole.  Brown,  Blue,  Red, 

Indian  Tan.     6.50 


com-fy  slippers 


MADE     BY    MASTER     CRAFTSMEN    SINCE     1882 
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and    "You're   doing   all   i" i  14 1 1 1 ,    kid     go 

home  and  quit  your  worrying."  Con- 
sidered, thoughtful,  personal  medical 
care  and  coaching  at  this  time  would  be 
appreciated.  Sincerely, 

MOTHER  OF'FOUR 

Stiffer  Penalties? 

Woodbury  Heights,  New  Jersey 

Dear  Editor:  Can't  something  be  done 
to  "make  the  penalty  tit  the  crime,"  in 
passing  or  selling  narcotics' 

We  have  so  few  narcotic  agents,  yet 
when  they  caught  one  man  in  the  next 
town  and  had  all  the  proof,  the  judge 
was  able  to  give  him  only  five  years! 

How  many  teen-age  victims  could  he 
have  started  using  it,  and  in  turn  having 
to  sell  it,  _>r  themselves,  in  order  to  buy 
more  to  ease  their  craving? 

I  think  life  imprisonment  is  a  mild 
punishment  for  anyone  so  low. 

Sincerely, 
CATHERINE  LENTZ 

p>  JOURNAL  and  other  authorities  hare 
long  pointed  out  best  way  to  strik<>  at 
organized  rice  is  by  helping  stump  out 
corrupt  polities  through  continued  load 
political  surveillance  anil  community 
action.  —  ICI). 

Could  You   Do 

as   Well  in   German? 

H ambur g-Billstedl,  tier  in  any 
Dear  Editors:  I  am  a  German  girl  of 
18  years,  and  I  every  month  read  your 
wonderful  magazine  Journal. 


German  Journal  fiirl . 

I  cannot  understand  all  what  you 
write  but  a  lot  of. 

Then   you    must   know.    I   can   only   a 
little  English,  but   1  want  to  improve. 
Excuse  my  mistakes  I  have  made. 
Sincerely  vours, 
MARION  ELLERBROCK 

A  Handy   Man 
in  the  House? 

Don  hester,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Editors:  It's  a  marvelous  thing 
to  have  a  handy  husband!  I  decided  to 
marry  Ted  that  summer  at  the  lake  while 
I  watched  him  fell  an  oak  for  one  cot- 
tager, repair  a  radio  for  another  and  in- 
stall a  spotlight  for  us.  (The  last  an  ab- 
solute necessity,  if  our  family  was  to  find 
the  outdoor  facilities  at  night  without 
breaking  its  collective  neck.) 

I  thought,  "  I  can  sit  anil  watch  him 
fix  things,  and  there'll  never  be  a  repair 
bill  in  our  house."  Besides,  I  loved  him. 

Our  first  abode  was  one  of  those  studio- 
apartment  affairs.  We  did  the  place  over 
from  stem  to  stern.  Yes,  we.  I  had  never 
painted  a  thing  in  my  life  except  my 
fingernails,  but  Ted  taught  me.  And 
while  I  shampooed  my  hair  with  turpen- 
tine,   1   thought,   "Isn't   he  wonderful!" 

Then  the  fun  really  started.  My  old 
Bessie,  the  typewriter,  coughed  once  and 
died.  Ted  revived  her.  He  had  so  much 
fun  doing  it  that  he  rushed  right  out  and 
bought  two  more  at  the  nearest  junk 
shop.  The  fust  customer  was  due  at  eight 
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TWO-IN-ONE  TALC! 

/ 


ft  It's  a  deodorant! 

2.  It's  a  refreshing  body 
powder ! 

it  Skotuefl* 


^4, 


DEODORANT  TALC 


Now!  Discover  for  yourself  this  wonderful 
"two-in-one"  talc  that  gives  you  all-day 

deodorant  protection  —  and,  at  the  same 
time,  keeps  skin  soft  and  smooth  — 
fresh  as  April  Showers  —  all  over. 

Family  size,  50^ 

FAVORITE  WITH 
BOTH  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


•A/s'M 


" 


«if«  nEO°° 


STICK  DE° 


7, 


'X 


c"f^y.-  ■ 


STICK 
DEODORANT 

So  easy  to  apply . . . 

glides  over  the  skin! 

This  "Always  Safe, 
Always  Sure"  deodorant 

gives  sure,  lasting  protection.  In  solid-stick 
form  —  wonderful  for  traveling  — not  a 

chance  of  dripping,  staining!  75tf 

Prices  plus  tax. 


for  perfume  that  losts  •  •  • 

try  April  Showers 

Liquid  Skin  Sachet!  A  creamy 

liquid  perfume  that  lasts  and  lasts 

because  of  its  sachet  base.  $1  plus  tax. 
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CHERAMY 

PERFUMER 
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BEST   FOR   YOUR   COINS BEST   FOR   YOUR   BILLS 


BEST   FOR   YOUR    PICTURES 


BEST   FOR   CREDENTIALS 


LADY  BUXTON 


Take  the  French  Purse  above, 
[or  instance.  It  has  a  spacious  framed  coin  purse  and 
a  completely   new   kind  of  billfold  that  let-  vou  slip  hills 

oul  one  at  a  time  through  a  hidden  slot  next  to  the  coin 
purse  without  unfolding  the  purse.  There's  room  for  !!  photographs  or  cards 

in  the  full-size  windows.  Anil  you  can  purchase  extra  windows  and  carry  as  mam 
as  20!    Below  it  is  the  Lad)  Buxton  Convertible*. ..  with  removable  leather-covered  photo-card 
case  and  the  exclusive  Buxton  '"Magic  Purse"    -an  outside  coin  slot  through  which  vou  can  drop 

coins  safely  inside  without  opening  pur>e.  Shown:  French  Pur-e  in  calf.  S10.00;  Convertible  in 
buffalo  calf.  $10)00-  -both  styles  in  a  selection  of  colors. 


These  styles  in  other  leathers,  from  S5  pinsux 


SUIT    BY    MOLLIE    PARNIS 


BUXTON.    INC.   •   SPRINGF    ELD.    MASS. 


IAUIC5       MUMl     JOUKNA1 


F 


.  .  .  every  bride's  desire. 
\  breeze-blown  spray  of  tulips, 

leaves  aglow  with  sparkling  platinum, 
on  luminous  Franciscan  fine  China 
...  so  delicate  to  touch, 
so  strong  to  wear, 

so  indisputably  elegant. 


AND    FRANCISCAN   WARE    BY    GLADDING.    McW    BEAN    a    CO..   LCS    ANGELES.  CALIF, 
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that  night,  and  at  seven  my  kitchen 
table  was  still  littered  with  typewriter 
parts  But  a  piece  of  bobby  pin  did  the 
trick.  The  second  was  just  all  gummed 
tip  with  youngsters'  modeling  clay,  and 
'led  taught  me  to  scrape  and  oil.  Even 
led  said  it  was  like  new  as  the  pleased 
buyer  lugged  it  away. 

"Let's  go  for  a  ride,"  Ted  said  one 
Sunday.  We  ilid.  and  the  next  night  we 
were  six  hundred  dollars  poorer,  and 
owned  a  fifteen-room  house.  The  only 
gimmick  was  that  it  had  to  be  torn  down 
l>y  the  end  of  the  month.  And  as  I  pulled 
nails  out  of  Mooring.  I  said  to  my  brand- 
new  son  sleeping  in  his  carriage,  "Your 
daddy  is  certainly  a  smart  man.  Junior. 
Just  think,  he  knows  how  to  put  all  this 
stuff  back  together  again," 

We  hit  ;  kind  of  lull  recently  until  the 
other  night.  We  were  over  visiting  our 
neighbors,  and  Flo  Wilkerson  said  to  me, 
"  What  fun  you  must  have  watching  Ted 
fix  things!"  Just  then  Ted  looked  up  from 
then  furnace  oil  burner,  which  he  had  in 
pieces  all  over  the  floor.  There  was  oil  all 
over  him  and  his  suit,  and  in  his  eyes  was 
the  familiar  gleam. 

"You  know,  kid.  there's  money  in 
these,"  he  said.  "They're  a  lot  easier 
than  typewriters." 

Flo  and  John  Wilkerson  are  still  talk- 
ing about  the  way  I  fainted. 
Sincerely, 
F.UZABETH  ROGERS  CROWLEY 

►  t'roivlevs  have  just  begun  another 
"iiiih-cml"  house.  —  ED. 

Helping  Those   Who  .  .  . 

Woodbury,  (  onnecticut 

Dear  Mr.  Gould:  You  gave  America 

the  thrilling  story  ol   Princess  [leana  of 

kouuiania.  The  courage  shown  by  the 
princess  is  matched  by  a  group  of  Rou- 
manian escapees  now  residents  of  Salz- 
burg, Austria  intellectuals  reduced  to 
jobs  as  laborers,  handy  men.  and  so  on. 
They  have  provided  a  reception  house, 
reclothe  and  feed  free  lor  twenty  days 
therein  all  Roumanian  escapees  now 
coming  into  Austria.  All  that  from  their 
meager   daily  wages. 

This  committee  is  in  dire  need  of  all 
clothing  lor  men  Packages  ol  such  items 
can  be  mailed  panel  post  to  the  (  lunch 
World  Service,  110  East  29th  St.,  New 
York  Li.  Please  note:  l  I'm  your  name 
and  address  on  outside;  2  Print  m  large 
letters,  MEDWAY  PLAN  to  identify 
the  gilt  as  being  lor  the  Salzburg  com- 
mittee; .-!  Put  no  tobacco  or  bottled 
items  in  the  package;  4  Send  a  c  heck  or 
money  order  to  Church  World  Service  for 
eight  cents  per  pound  ol  package  weight, 
to  cover  processing,  freight,  insurance 
and  delivery.  Include  a  greeting  card  and 
ask  for  a   reply. 

Will  you  not  be  one  station  in  this 
heart-to-heart  hookup?  Faithfully, 

WILLIAM  MONTGOMERY  BENNETT 
President,  MEDWAY  PLAN  FOUNDATION 

Collecting   Houses 

Huntington,  West  Virginia 
Dear  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Gould:   I  am  en- 
closing a  picture  of  myself  taken  from 


HERALD-ADVER  I  IsKk 


<  Collector's  items. 

the  Hobby  Corner  of  our  local  news- 
paper. I  thought  you  might  lie  interested 
in  my  collection  ol  Journal  Regional 
Houses.  Sincerely, 

MRS.   MILO  MELROSE,   sl< 


What  every 

homemaker  should 

know  about  the... 


*m 


SnugasaBug 

story 


If  you  want  your  carpet  laid 
without  tack  marks  and  free  from 
vermin- breeding  crevices,  don't 
let  any  salesman  tell  you  V4 
round  over  turn-and-tack  is  "just 
as  good!' 


NO  TACK  MARKS  with 

-I  nLo.o.L/Le-cLg.e!! 

TACKLESS   WALL-TO-WALL 
CARPET    INSTALLATION 

Send  for  FREE 


booklet 


THE  ROBERTS  CO.1 
Dept.  LH  311 
1536  No.  Indiana  Street 
Los  Angeles  63,  California 

Please  send  me  my  Free  copy  of  "How 
I  Got  My  Money's  Worth  In  Carpet" 
printed  in  natural  color. 


Note:  In  Canada  write  Box  129, 
Weston,  Ontario,  Canada. 


j 


I 
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The  Swope  family  takes  tea.  Left  to  right,  Mr.  Herbert  lluyard  S«r»j  v;   Mrs.  Swope;  Herbert  III.  \l       Sxvopi    s  sterling  tea  set  is  Reed  c-  Barton's  "Burgundy." 


Why  we  picked  Reed  &  Barton  Sterling  /,.»/,,//, ,/„„/w w,./, 


"Our  children  love  family  tea  parties  almost  as  much 
.is  1  do,''  writes  Mrs.  Swope,  socially  prominent  Long 
Island  hostess.  "Of  course,  the\  think  only  milk.  But  the 
cookies  are  irresistible.  \iul  the  Reed  &  Barton  sterling 
is  a  shinin"  illusion  straight  out  ot  Andersen  s  Fairy 


I  ales'  Our  more  sophisticated  guests  are  impressed  with 
m\  Reed  &  Barton  'Burgundy  flat  silver  for  another 
reason.  It  is  designed  with  such  exquisite  taste!  Like 
every  Reed  &  Barton  pattern  I've  seen,  it  is  absoluteh 
authentic  and  will  never  vo  out  ot  - 


Prices  quoted  arc  for  six-pie 


Silver  Wheat 

setting,  including:  luncheon  knife  and  t'>rk.  salad  fork,  cream  soup  spoon,  teaspoon  and  butter  spreader. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  pattern  booklet  to:  Dept.  J,  Reed  £■  Barton.  Tnioitoti.    W.  is. 


All  pru 


3  2 
hide  Federal  Tax. 
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lakes  only  18  minutest  Costs  only  9t  a  sewing/  Wonderful  new 


Amazing  short-cut  recipe  uses  only  1  pan 

-gives  this  old-world  favorite 
an  out-of- this- world  flavor!    The  secret? 
PRE-COOKED  MINUTE  RICE  with  To^rtolTuce 


No  Washing!  No  Rinsing!  No  Draining!  No  Steaming! 

Only  Minute  Rice  is  pre-cooked  to  do  away  with  work  and  guess- 
work! Just  bring  to  a  boil;  turn  off  heat.  Ready  in  only  10  min- 
utes— always  comes  out  snowy,  fluffy,  delicious!  For  perfect  rice 
every  time— get  pre-cooked  Minute  Rice.  Ask  for  the  big  econ- 
omy package ! 

\* 
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Product  of 
General  Foods 


. 


flow  to  make 
quick-- easy 

SPANISH  RICE 
PRONTO 


sS3S2«*» 

Try  it— tonight! 


13.A  cups  hot  water 
1/4  cup  bacon  drippings  2  cans  (8  ounces  each)  tomato  sauce 

1  medium  onion,  thinly  sliced  ^  teaspoon  salt 

i/2  medium  green  pepper,  oicea  ^^  rf  ^^ 

«*  cups  Minute  Rice  ^^  ^^  ^^  (optional) 


Melt  bacon  drippings  in  skillet  or  saucepr, 
tomato  sauce  and  seasonings.  Mix  well.  Bring 


fluicklv  to  a  boil.  Cover  tightly  and  simmer 
quiCKiy  to  a  make  „ 

10  minutes.  A  fiesta  tor  <*  j. 

feet  and  pronto. 


. '  u 


VARIATIONS?  DOZENS  OF  THEM! 

You  can  vary  Spanish  Rice  Pronto  with  meat,  poultry,  sea 
food— with  cheese  or  leftovers.  Magnifico!  For  example: 
With  beef— use  recipe,  browning  •/£  pound  ground  beef  with 
the  rice.  With  cheese— make  as  directed.  Before  serving,  stir 
in  V2  cup  grated  sharp  cheese;  top  with  another  y2  cup.  With 
franks— use  recipe,  browning  4  sliced  frankfurters  with  the  rice. 
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Bruce    Gould    and    Beatrice    Blackmar  Gould,   Editors 


Executive  fiilit 

1      OCI, 

Bernardino  Kielly 

Willi  Ui<  liiiid   i 

I   I.    Ml  I.    I  I     I    M 
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IF  even  civilization  expresses  itsell  in  its  art,  we 
should  slop  talking  about  revolutionary  Russia.'1  Russia 
is  not  re\  olutionary.*'  Russia  is  reactionary,  old-fashioned 
and  positively  moldy. 

\\  lien  I  was  in  Berlin  in  the  middle  of  Vugust,  I  spenl 
rather  more  time  in  the  cast  sector  than  in  the  west.  It- is 
my  belief  (and  experience)  thai  sight  is  the  most  infalli- 
ble of  the  senses.  Even  if  one  cannot  find  a  person  who  will 
speak  a  fearless,  honest  word;  even  if  one's  footsteps  are 
dossed  by  secret  agents;  even  il  one  is  conducted  about 
as  I  was  not  to  be  shown  only  the  more  favorable  aspects 
of  a  place,  one  ran  always  see,  il  one  has  eyes  to  see. 

In  East  Berlin  the  kiosk-,  the  radio  and  the  newsreels  in 
the  movie  houses  were  advertising  a  great  exhibit  of  Rus- 
sian Soviet  \rt.  so  I  went  to  the  museum  when-  il  was  on 
display.  Entrance  was  free,  and  some  hundred  East  Berlin- 
ers,  mostly  in  groups  and  with  a  guide,  were  moving 
through  the  tall  rooms  where  pictures  and  sculpture  won' 
on  exhibition. 

The  collection  was  divided  into  two  exhibits:  one  ol  the 
nineteenth  century  (in  the  terrible  old  days  of  the  czars) 
and  one  of  the  modern  So\  iet  art. 

We  can  assume  that  for  this  exhibition  at  the  point 
where  the  Iron  Curiam  is  wide  open,  the  Soviets  chose 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  host  works  of  their  most 
representative  artist-.  The  first  thing  that  struck  my  eye 
was  that,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  subject  matter. 
there  was  little  to  distinguish  the  Russian  art  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  from  the  Russian  art  of  today,  except  that 
t|l(,  painting  of  the  former  period  was  technically  better. 


I  he  ninetccnth-centun  epoch  showed  no  influences 
(rom  the  antiacademic  and  antiromantic  eruption  ol  (lie 
French  and  other  European  impressionists,  represented  b\ 
such  name-  as  Edouard  Vianet.  Claude  Monet.  Vuguste 
Renoir,  Camille  Pissarro  and  Edgar  Degas,  who  first 
showed  then  work  in  I863.  in  a  special  room  known  as  the 
Salon  de-  Refuses,  suffering,  as  the)  did,  from  the  uncom- 
promising hostilit)  of  the  smug  and  self-righteous  official 
French  Salon  Jury.  Today  the  work-  ol  these  artists  seem 
almost  classic  to  Western  eyes,  so  accustomed  have  we 
become  to  the  impressionists  vision  of  things.  Uur  own 
eyes  have  learned  to  see  with  the  artists  vision,  and  to 
record  that  foliage,  according  to  light,  distance  and  atmos- 
phere, is  not  always  green,  or  the  sky  always  blue,  or 
shadows  gra)  or  brown,  but  that  they  partake  ol  th<-  color 
that  surrounds  them. 

But  il  you  look  any  of  the  pictures  ol  these  artists,  now 
accepted  as  quite  conventional,  from  the  walls  ol  the 
Chicago  \rt  Institute,  or  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and 
hung  them  among  those  ol  the  Soviet  exhibit,  they  would 
appear  as  revolutionary,  explosions. 

To  take  a  long  jump  from  the  impressionists,  procommu- 
ni-i  Pablo  Picasso  may  design  a  Dove  ol  Peace  land  a 
convi  ntioiial  one  too)  to  adorn  the  banners  ol  Communisl 
International  peace  rallies,  but  no  Russian  Salon  Jur\ 
would  ui\e  wall  space  to  the  pictures  in  his  studio.  Even 
his  earlier  work,  before  he  turned  to  abstrat  tions,  would 
be  far  too  "progressive." 

Modern  art--  revolutionary  and  experimental  —  has  been 
concerned  with  expressive  con 
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DIFFERENCE! 


You  don't  need  specs  to  tell  new 
Niblets  Brand  Corn.  Your  "taster" 
tells  you  the  new  corn  is  like  no  other 
you  ever  tasted.  Get  new  Niblets  and 
turn  your  appetite  loose  at  dinner. 
Tonight? 
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—  A  BRAND  NEW 
NIBLETS  CORN 

New  process  makes 

new  Niblets  Brand  Corn 

taste  and  look  as 

no  canned  corn 

ever  did  before ! 

People  say  thai  the  new  Niblets  Brand  Corn 
as  though  the  can  itself  had  grown  on  the 
stalk.  It's  that  fresh-tasting.  The  Green  Giant 
people,  you  sec,  have  developed  an  amazing  new 
"fresh-flavor"  process  that  locks  in  the  natural 
color  and  flavor  of  corn  picked  at  the  fleeting 
moment  of  perfect  flavor.    Here's  how  it's  done: 
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New"Fresh-Flavor"  Process.  New  Niblets  I2-oz.  is  quick- 
cooked  in  7  short  minutes  as  it  speeds  over  a  mile-long  spi- 
ral track.  This  speed-cooking  slops  nature's  clock  —  makes 
freshness  stand  si  ill. 


Former  Process.  Corn  is  "still  cooked"  in  steam  retorts  for 
about  35  minutes.  This  long  slow  cook  slightly  caramelizes 
natural  corn  sugar,  toughens  skins,  discolors  kernels. 

LOOK  FOR  THE  GREEN  GIANT 
ON  THE  LABEL 
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1-qt.,  70c 
2-qt.,  95c 
3-qt.,  $1.15 

Covers  available  lor 
all  sizes. 

All  price*  slightly  higher  in  west 


•  What,  in  your  opinion,  makes  a  "best  buy"? 
Is  it  knowing  the  bsand  you  want?  Quality  of 
materials  and  workmanship?  Beauty  of  appear- 
ance? Utility?    Reputation  of  the  maker?   Low 
price?  Or  isn't  it,  really,  a  combination  of  all 
of  these? 

It  is  the  combination  of  them  all    that  makes 
MIRRO  your  best  buy  .  .  .  and  you  need  look  no 
farther  than  this  simplest  utensil,  the  MIRRO 
Sauce  Pan,  to  prove  it  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

Surely,  you're  did  friends  of  the  MIRRO  brand. 
Chances  are,  there's  MIRRO  ware  in  your  kitchen, 
right  now.   As  for  beauty  and  utility,   a  glance 
at    this    pan    tells    you    it    has    true    beauty — the 
beauty  of  efficient  design.  Non-tipping  balance, 
thick,  rigid,  gleaming  aluminum,  MIRRO's  own 
Sani-Tite  rim,  cup  graduations,  satin  bottom  for 
quicker  heating,  rounded  corners  for  easy  cleaning 
.  .  .  it's  really  surprising  that  so  much  can  go  into 
so  simple  a  pan. 

And     that    leaves    only    the    matter    of    price  , 
another  pleasant  surprise.     Right   through   the  line, 
MIRRO  prices   lag  far   behind   the   increases   you've 
had  to  pay  for  almost  everything  else. 


These  are  the  things  we  mean, 
when  we  remind  you  that 


MIRRO 
COVERED  CAKE  PAN 
13'/»x9y8x2",  2.15 


MIRRO  TEA  KETTLE 
5-qt.,  4.95 
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MIRROMATIC 
PRESSURE  PAN 
4.qt.,  12.95 


MIRRO 

THE    FINEST    ALUMINUM 


MIRRO  COOK  BOOK 
304  pages,  2.00 


Gef  MIRRO  of  department,  hardware 
and  housefurnishing  stores,  wherever 
dealers  sell  the  finest  aluminum. 


ALUMINUM  GOODS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF 

ALUMINUM  COOKING  UTENSILS 
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forms  and  colors  and  their  relationships. 
Color,  as  something  out  of  a  tube,  does 
not,  the  modern  artist  has  learned,  exist 
as  a  definite  quantity  but  as  the  result 
of  the  play  of  light  upon  form.  Shadows 
are  not  nonlight  but  an  altered  form  of 
light.  Every  color  is  modified  by  the  colors 
near  it,  and  the  image  is  not  achieved  by 
mixing  paint  on  a  palette  but  by  setting 
it,  clear,  in  various  relationships,  upon  the 
canvas.  Monet  and  hundreds  of  painters 
since  have  depicted  not  a  haystack,  but  a 
haystack  as  it  appears  at  various  hours  of 
the  day  and  in  various  lights,  each  picture 
of  the  identical  thing  being  something  quite 
different.  To  these  painters  we  owe  the  vi- 
brancy and  luminosity  of  modern  painting. 

But  Soviet  art,  produced  according  to 
the  canons  of  the  modern  state  jury,  has 
simply  obliterated  a  century  of  develop- 
ment. It  calls  itself  "The  New  Realism," 
which  is  an  exact  translation  of  Adolf  Hit- 
ler's " Nene  Sachlichkeit." 

All  the  landscapes  are  painted  the  same 
way.  The  colors  are  flat,  muddy  and  obvi- 
ously mixed  on  the  palette.  The  perspec- 
tives are  "correct  "—as  one  learns  them  in 
a  drawing  class.  Light,  vibrancy  and  lumi- 
nosity are  entirely  lacking. 

I  know  these  pictures  very  well.  They  are 
the  kind  that  used  to  hang,  in  heavy  gilded 
frames,   on   the   walls  of  solid   bourgeois 
homes  whose  owners  had  not  yet  had  their 
eyes  and  tastes  in- 
fluenced by  revolu- 
tionary    develop- 
ments,    and    who 
wanted    to    possess 
a    "real    oil    paint- 
ing." They  are  real 
oil  paintings  and  no 
mistake    about    it. 
Everything  in  them 
is  spelled  out.  to  the 
last  vein  on  a  leaf. 
They   are  industri- 
ous work,  and  com- 
pletely pedestrian. 

Nor  is  there  any- 
thing "  proletarian  " 
about    them— not 

even  the  subject  matter.  For  though  the 
show  presents  pictures  of  steelworkers  and 
peasants,  usually  with  a  caption  that  Ivan 
or  Boris  So-and-So  is  a  Hero  of  Soviet 
Labor— with  girders  and  blast  ovens  ap- 
propriately and  meticulously  painted  in 
the  background— the  human  subject  never 
appears  as  a  person,  who  is  also  a  worker, 
but  always  as  a  hero,  wearing  the  proper 
heroic  expression  on  what  is  only  too  obvi- 
ously an  idealized  face. 

The  exhibition  was  dominated  by  an 
enormous  group  painting— executed,  the 
catalogue  informed  me,  by  several  artists— 
and  covering  a  large  wall.  It  depicted  a 
meeting  of  the  Praesidium  of  Soviet  Scien- 
tists in  Leningrad.  This  was  court  paint- 
ing, in  the  style  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  All 
the  scientists  were  much  beribboned  and 
bemedaled  and  they  all  had  strong,  noble 
faces.  The  room  in  which  they  met,  which 
must  have  been  a  conference  room  of  some 
former  czar,  was  in  Empire  style,  and  the 
pompous  gold-leafed  furniture  was  faith- 
fully reproduced.  A  guide,  escorting  a  drab 
group  of  East  Berliners,  explained  the  fur- 
niture and  identified  each  portrait.  She  said 
nothing  whatever  about  art.  There  was,  in 
fact,  nothing  to  be  said. 

I  recalled  the  paintings  of  Delacroix  in 
the  era  of  the  first  Napoleon.  They  are 
frankly  imperialist,  but  they  are  full  of 
dash  and  vim.  This  court  painting  of  the 
Soviet  scientists  had  a  curiously  frozen 
look,  as  of  a  revolution  gone  stagnant  in 
uniformed  conformity. 

The  show  is  publicized  as  "people's 
art"— folk  art.  But  it  is  not.  Folk  art  has 
about  it  the  charm  of  innocence.  It  is  full  of 
free,  if  primitive,  expression.  Modern  So- 
viet art  has  neither  innocence  nor  expres- 
siveness. It  is  the  art  of  the  good  scholar, 
who  draws  and  paints  exactly  as  teacher 
says.  I  went  into  the  exhibition,  I  think, 


open-minded.  I  anticipated  that  it  would 
be  "collectivist."  But  I  really  thought  that 
Soviet  collectivism  would  produce  some- 
thing new  and  exciting,  even  if,  to  my  indi- 
vidualistic mind,  it  was  horrible.  But  the 
show  was  not  "horrible."  It  was  simply 
boring. 

■  here  was  a  portrait  of  Lenin,  done,  I 
could  see  from  the  date,  not  from  life  but 
from  photographs  or  other  portraits.  When 
I  was  in  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  twenties, 
portraits  and  statues  of  Lenin  were  as 
ubiquitous  as  cast-iron  statues  of  Union 
soldiers  on  the  greens  of  Northern  New 
England  villages.  Lenin,  in  those  earlier 
expressions,  is  depicted  as  the  revolutionary 
teacher  of  the  people,  in  workman's  cap 
and  baggy  trousers,  his  features  intense,  as 
he  talks  to  and  teaches  the  masses.  But  in 
the  portrait  in  the  East  Berlin  show,  Lenin 
has  been  transfigured  into  a  neatly  dressed 
and  humorously  quizzical  family  father, 
probably  with  lollipops  in  his  pocket  for 
good  boys  and  girls.  "Honestly,"  I  com- 
mented to  myself— I  am  afraid  aloud  and 
in  German — "that  man  directed  the  'ten 
days  that  shook  the  world'?" 

As  I  went  out,  I  imagined  I  smelled  in 
my  nostrils  an  odo^ — a  musty,  fusty  odor, 
with  the  acrid  tinge  of  moth  balls. 

East  Berlin  is,  they  say,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's show  window  on  the  West.  I  therefore 
went  on  to  the  Stalinallee— the  wide  boule- 
vard once  called  the  Frankfurter  Allee — 
where  the  Russian 
occupying     power 
and  its  communist 
government    have 
erected  their   most 
impressive    new 
housing.  Here  again 
I  saw  only  slightly 
transformed    the 
\  V  i  1  h  e  1  m  i  a  n    era 
totally  unrelated  to 
modern  architec- 
ture. Where  Berlin's 
bourgeois  predeces- 
sors built  of  brown- 
stone,     the     new_ 
apartment    houses, 
row  on  row  of  them, 
are   built   of   light-colored   brick   or  con- 
crete— otherwise  there  is  little  change. 

I  had  anticipated  housing  that  was  func-. 
tional  and  original,  devoid  of  frippery  orna- 
ment; wide  of  window  space  and  glass, 
flowing  in  line,  unconventional — revolu- 
tionary. But  the  housing  put  up  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  is 
more  revolutionary.  Here  and  there  where 
an  old  brownstone  apartment  house  sur- 
vived the  bombing,  it  stands  among  the 
newcomers,  appropriately  at  home  with 
them. 

Windows  are  uniformly  small  and  square. 
Occasional  balconies  are  skimpy  and  with 
a  tacked-on  look.  Entrances  vary — two 
of  one  sort,  one  of  another,  two  of  the 
former,  and  so  on— with  the  regularity 
achieved  by  contractors  of  housing  develop- 
ments who  ignore  artists  and  architects. 
Around  windows  and  cornices  are  rosettes 
and  conventional  geometric  ornaments  en- 
tirely unrelated  to  the  building. 

Apparently  the  authorities  who  put  up 
these  houses  have  never  heard  of  Gropius. 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Mies  van  der  Rohe 
or  Corbusier— to  name  a  few  radical  archi- 
tects, American  and  European,  with  whose 
imaginative  work  Americans  have  become 
familiar. 

The  East  Berlin  .communists  have  man- 
aged to  reproduce  the  pretentiousness  of 
"bourgeois"  domestic  architecture  without 
its  one  amenity— its  coziness.  Berliners,  like 
other  Germans,  adore  flowers,  and  used  to 
soften  the  ugly  facades  of  their  houses  with 
blazes  of  geraniums  and  petunias  in  window 
boxes.  I  saw  no  flower  in  a  window  on  Stalin- 
allee. I  suppose  if  everybody  doesn't  have 
window  boxes  nobody  can.  Negative  collec- 
tivism. Perhaps  all  collectivism  is,  by  its 
nature,  imitation  and  negation. 

As  expressed  in  art  and  architecture,  the 
Soviets  are  as  revolutionary  as  my  grand- 
ma's antimacassars.  end 


Had  our  species  no  females  in  it,  men 
would  be  quite  different  creatures 
from  what  they  are  at  present.  Their 
endeavors  to  please  the  opposite  sex 
polish  and  refine  them  out  of  those 
manners  which  are  most  natural  to 
them.  .  .  .  Man  would  be  not  only  an 
unhappy,  but  a  rude,  unfinished  crea- 
ture, were  he  conversant  only  with 
those  of  his  own  make.  addison 


1CU1,  1/CUIY  allU    ll/i  11111/  •  •  •  made  with  Pillsbury  (the  leading  cake  mix). 
The  choice,  wholesome,  country-fresh  are  right  in  the  mix.  You  don't  buy,  crack 

or  separate  a  single  egg.  Milk,  and  milk  alone,  is  all  you  add. 


Fresh,  moist  and  beautiful,  made  from 
Pillsbury,  the  complete  cake  mix,  that 
women  have  made  their  first  choice. 

Pillsbury 

CAKE  MIXES 

WHITE    CHOCOLATE  FUDGE   GOLDEN  YELLOW   SPICE 


Complete —Milk  is  all  you  add 
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Cake  MIX 


All  the  good  rich  things  it  takes  to  make  a  quality  cake  are  right  in 
the  package  except  milk  .  Finest  cake  flour  sifted  more  than  -10  times. 
special  shortenings,  special  granulated  sugar,  superb  ingredients  right 
down  the  line,  including  choice,  wholesome,  country  eggs.  No  fla- 
vorings,  no  extras  of  any    kind   required.    These  are  complete   mixes. 
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Mah   dm!  I'd  i  - .n i  |ilf  te|\   forgotten  ahxiut  you. 


aho  'arifl*.    t}t'it 

made  u*   happifr   than  ever  to  return 
■    I     -     i.  thus  fall: 

: 

In  Turki  -pile  of    \taturk"t-  re- 

form*   in    the    m  rldli  _    '-      -umen 

»lil!  retain  ^ome  of  the  j*-> f  holo^;  of 
the  old  da>-.  One  of  l-tauttuj''-  more 
advan'-ed  women,  a  "--mart  party."  so 
A.  told  u~  tfial  her  niunln- 
women  an-  -till  doormat-.  That  w  a- 
her  word  for  it.  The}  let  their  hu  — 
hand-  walk  o*er  them  throughout  the 
earl>  da>-  of  marriage.  Uut  once  lbf> 
•ret  to  Ix-  fiftj-fi*e  or  w».  f  }i*->  come 
into  their  n^n.  l"faen.  -h<-  -a> -.  the 
women   2<-t    theii  _       They    rule 

iheir  — *.ri  -  and  their  — <  <  r  i  -  *  w  i  ■  - 
their  son*"  hous=*-hold~.  They  not  onl> 
Ji % r-  in  the  -ann-  house,  hut  on  th«- 
-ame  i\<#>r.  It  v.  a-  alwa>-  that  wa>. 
The  hu-hand'-  mother  v.  a-  No.  ]  fe- 
male  in  th<-  harem.  w  hereas  the 
-ultan-  numerous  *>ivi--  were  crowded 
into  dormitories  of  a  hundred  or  -o.  a- 
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'Whoe»er*fi  tias;trinfe  nn — stop  it!' 
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seen  in  the  old  palare.  the 
-ultan-  mother  had  a  lar^e  apart- 
ment entirelj  her  mm,  and  well 
within  hearing  distance  of  the  softest 
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Should 

Your  Child 
he  a 

Public 
Servant? 


BY  ROBERT  MOSES 

COMMISSIONER    OF    PARKS 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

As  told  to  Donald  Robinson 


There  are  more  misconceptions  about  the  public 
service  than  about  almost  any  other  career  in 
American  life.  After  over  thirty  years  in  the  public's 
service  on  every  governmental  level — but  mostly  munic- 
ipal and  state — I  ought  to  know. 

Just  recently,  for  example,  a  friend  said  to  me,  "Isn't 
it  a  fact  that  practically  all  career  public  jobs  are  drudg- 
ery of  a  dull  and  routine  character?" 

I  explained  that  this  wasn't  a  fact  at  all.  Some  govern- 
ment jobs  are  humdrum,  but  thousands  of  others  are 
stimulating,  exciting,  even  dangerous  and  in  a  high 
sense  rewarding. 

"There's  nothing  dull,"  I  told  my  friend,  "about 
keeping  impoverished  families  from  breaking  up,  about 
fighting  to  halt  an  epidemic  of  polio,  about  damming 
streams  and  impounding  water  for  reclamation,  power, 
flood  control,  navigation  and  other  purposes.  There's 
nothing  dull  about  locating,  laying  out,  financing  and 
building  a  housing  development  which  will  replace 
slums,  or  building  great  crossings  like  the  George  Wash- 
ington and  Triborough  Bridges  and  the  Rapid  Transit 
and  vehicular  tunnels  and  their  arterial  approaches  and 
connections  in  New  York  City,  making  possible  a 
civilization  which  more  and  more  runs  on  wheels." 

Another  thing  I  hear  is,  "There's  no  opportunity  for 
individual  enterprise  in  the  public  service." 

This  annoys  me.  I  think  of  public  servants  like  those 
who  invented  the  famous  Garand  Rifle;  who  developed 
the  system  for  purifying  uranium  used  in  processing 
atomic  energy;  or  who  used  biochemistry  to  produce  a 
new  vaccine  against  epidemic  typhus,  saving  millions 
of  lives. 


An  Advertisement  Presented  in  the  Public  Interest  by  New  York  Life 


Jones  Beach  on  Long  Island,  New  York,  today  serves  as  a  model  for  public  beaches  all  over  the  world. 
The  planning  and  building  of  its  miles  of  beaches,  its  acres  of  buildings  and  parking  lots  and  the  net- 
work of  parkways  connecting  it  with  New  York  and  other  cities  called  for  the  work  of  hundreds  of 
engineers  and  specialists  of  all  kinds.  Jones  Beach  is  operated  as  a  public  service  . . .  by  public  servants. 


Then  there's  the  remark  I  often  hear,  "You  can't  get 
recognition  and  promotion  in  the  public  service." 

This  is  also  untrue.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women 
have  climbed  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  important 
and  respected  government  agencies.  A  great  authority 
on  conservation  rose  from  a  low  level  in  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1903  to  become  the  director 
of  the  entire  Soil  Conservation  Service.  One  of  our  very 
prominent  ambassadors  began  as  a  legation  clerk  in  1911. 

I  also  hear  statements  which  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
exaggerating  the  advantages  of  public  service. 

Typical  is  the  widespread  belief,  "Government  em- 
ployees have  soft,  lifetime  jobs.  They  can't  be  fired." 

Personally,  I'm  not  impressed  by  the  hunger  for  that 
kind  of  security.  Regardless  of  that,  however,  the  fact  is 
that  public  service  employees  can  be  disciplined  and 
dropped.  In  one  recent  year  alone  thousands  of  federal 
employees  were  discharged  for  misconduct,  inefficiency 
and  similar  reasons. 

In  view  of  all  this,  should  your  child  become  a  public 
servant? 

My  answer  is,  "Yes,  under  certain  conditions." 


There  are  three  chief  kinds  of  public  service  posts. 
The  first  is  elective  office.  To  get  one  you  must,  as  a  rule, 
make  a  career  of  politics.  This  can  be  a  fine  thing  for  the 
right  man — heaven  knows  we  need  more  high  caliber 
men  in  office — but  it  is  a  dangerous  trade. 

I  would  recommend  it  to  the  man  who  has  an  estab- 
lished income,  a  profession,  business  or  talent  he  can 
fall  back  upon  if  he  fails  of  reelection. 

Next  is  appointive  office.  It  can  give  great  prestige  and 
gratification,  but  it  is  also  a  risky  business.  These  risks 
and  uncertainties,  it  should  be  added,  must  be  shared  by 
the  family  of  the  official. 

You  may  find  yourself  on  the  outside  when  your  party, 
if  you  have  one  and  if  this  association  helped  you  in, 
gets  beaten  at  the  polls  or  your  chief  decides  to  pay  a 
political  debt  with  your  job.  There  are,  however,  many 
appointive  officers  in  exempt  and  normally  unprotected 
positions  whose  prestige  and  usefulness  are  great  enough 
to  keep  them  in  high  positions  irrespective  of  politics. 

The  third  sort  is  the  permanent,  protected  job  in 
federal,  state  or  local  government.  This  is  a  field  with 
excellent  opportunities.  It  has,  however,  some  draw- 
backs and  disadvantages. 


EMBED 
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et's  talk  aboul  the  good  side  oflhe  permanent 

In  begin  with,  il  is  an  enormous  held  I  he  federal 
ernment  employs  about  2,300,000  persons  today, 
g  governments  650,000,  count)  governments 

municipalities  9  1 1 Knd   tht  ;t    figures  don't 

mlc  teachers  oi  those  in  the  militar)  services    Most 
(ie  jobs  are  filled  b)  competition,  and  promotions  up 
g  to  ih>-'  top  are  also  competitive, 
here  are  openings  in  the  public  service  held  lot 
ualh  even  sort  of  talent  and  training  known  ti 
M  the  sciences    I  he  federal  government  is  the 
>loyei   of  scientists  in   the  world.  State  and  local 
ncies  emplo)  thousands  more.  I  verything  from  en- 
lolog)  to  probing  the  mysteries  of  the  cosmic  ra)  in 
[uded    rake  law.   rhe  numbet  of  legal  positions  on 
)lic  payrolls  open  to  women  as  well  as  men  is  colossal, 
take  economists,  accountants,  psychologists,  welfare 
rkers,  athletic  directors,  writers,  editors,  librarians, 
isicians,  artists,  almost  anything  you  can  think  of. 
ii  can  be  sure  some  governmental  agency  lias  use  lot 
in    No  matter  what  interests  youi  child  has,  he  can 
>babl)  puisne  them  in  the  public  service. 
Not  long  ago,  1  was  talking  with  one  of  the  country's 
>st  noted  scientists  who  had  given  up  a  high-paying 
lustrial  job  to  work  for  less  mone)  on  a  secret  Nav) 
aject  m  I  lorida.  "I  have  the  feeling  that  I'm  doing 
inething  for  m\  country,"  he  said.  "Ii  means  a  lot 
>re  to  me  than  money."  rhis  man  derives  satisfaction 
>rn  the  work  itself  and  from  the  respect  of  his  fellows, 
gn  without  high  pay,  ribbons,  titles  and  luxuries 
There  are  other  advantages  in  public  service.  Ciovern- 
:nt  employees,  I  can  sa)  on  the  basis  of  my  own  expe- 
:nce.   are    In    and    large    honest,   helpful,    interesting 
sople  to  work  with.  Working  conditions  arc  usuall) 
»od,  with  short  work  weeks,  long  vacations  with  pay, 
;k  leave  and  fair  pensions. 
What  about  salaries  .' 

Let's  face  it.  Your  child  will  never  make  a  Hollywood 
il.uv  in  the  public  service.  Nevertheless,  starting  sala- 
es  for  college  graduates  who  enter  the  federal  govern- 
tent  are.  in  the  main,  as  good  as  those  offered  In 
rivate  industry.  In  the  middle  brackets  federal  salaries 
re  in  some  instances  superior  to  those  in  private  in- 
UStry.  And  mam  public  servants  earn  such  salaries. 
,t  last  count,  11,562  federal  employees  were  drawing 
10  000  a  year  or  more.  The)  can't  go  much  higher, 
lough.  The  federal  ceiling  is  $12,000  for  most  career 
3bs.  A  few  go  to  SI  5.000  or  more. 

As  a  whole,  state,  county  and   municipal   salaric 
xcept  in  the  largest  cities  and  states  and  in  so-called 


For  nvanv  years  Robert  Moses  has  directed  the  planum 
and  building  of  the  vast  network  of  parkways, 
and  tunnels  which  surrounds  New  York  (  ity.  At  pre 
he  is  Commissioner  of  Parks  and  Planning  and  ( 
struction  Co-Ordinator  of  New  York  <  ity .  <  hairman  o 
the  New  York  State  Park  System  and  (hairman  of  the 
Triborough  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority. 


"puhhi  authorili  i   than  thi 

York  (  il  |unioi 

ml  ol  colli 

\1nst   governmental 

promotion 

I  he  public  authontu  helds  ol  turnpikes,  thru 

to    pus. ik  id    arc 

relative!)   free  from  politics  and  u|  »nncl 

Now  I'oi  the  darket  side  <>l  the  public  service  picture 
I've  told  you  that  youi  Juki  can  nevet  expect  to  become 
,,  millionaire  in  the  public  service    I  his  ma)  oi  m 
ilk. mi  to  him   Hut  lie  should  realize  that  thi 
main  fi  titrations  in  public  work. 

I  he  public  employee  is  often  hog  lied  in  red  t.t|vc  I  he 
man  who  wauls  to  move  decisively  in  some  situation 
frequent  I)  finds  his  hands  bound  In  cumbersome  n 
lions  and  customs  and  b)  timid  superiors  and  sub- 
ordinates. Public  funds  are  involved,  and  there  are 
inn  k.uc  regulations  to  protect  them  from  misuse  With 
changes  of  administration  and  the)  do  happen  new 
policies  mav  be  adopted  which  the  conscientious  public 
sei  v, ml  mav  find  difficult  to  swallow.  Politics  and  in- 
fluence are  never  entirely  absent. 

I  remember  the  battle  I  had  to  keep  politicians  from 
turning  Jones  Beach,  on  Long  Island,  into  political 
plums' I  was  able  to  slop  this  and  other  patronage  raids, 
and  political  leaders  have  let  me  more  or  less  .done  fot 
years  Sometimes,  however,  without  a  lot  of  public 
support  il  can't  be  done,  and  the  honorable  public 
sci v. mi  is  made  miserable. 

fhese  arc  a  few  o\  the  headaches  of  public  service. 
I  here  are  more.  Public  servants  gel  used  to  being  classi- 
fied as  "bureaucrats,"  -second-raters  who  couldn't 
make  good  in  private  industry, "  "feeders  at  the  public 
trough."  At  the  moment  it  is  fashionable  to  magnify  the 
shortcomings  of  public  employees  and  to  exaggerate  the 
number  of"  dishonest,  disloyal  and  la/v  ones.  I  he 
average  is  at  least  as  good  as  elsewhere.  I  here  are  loafers 
in  other  callings  and  there  have  been  known  to  be 
politics,  favoritism  and  nepotism  in  private  business. 

Apparent!)  some  vcrv  intelligent  and  discriminating 
leaders  in  private  industr)  don't  share  this  negative  view 
aboul  public  employees.  Man)  men  in  civil  and  militar) 
services  have  in  a  sense  graduated  or  perhaps.  |  should 
sav.  migrated  into  high  positions  in  private  business,  big 
linns  and  consulting  practices.  Having  made  good  in 
public,  the)  have  gravitated  naturally  into  private 
affairs.  Main  a  big  corporation  is  headed  b)  a  former 
public  official.  Public  work  has  been  the  stepping  stone 
for  these  men. 

If,  despite  all  the  drawbacks,  your  child  decides  that 
he'd  like  to  make  a  lifetime  career  o\'  public  work,  I 
would  suggest  that  he  get  as  much  general  education  as 
he  can.  followed  bv  training  in  the  special  branch  which 
most  interests  him.  Above  all  he  should  learn  to  write 
and  speak  good  I  nglish.  The  more  literate  the  man,  the 
better  his  training,  the  better  job  he  will  get  and  the 
faster  he  will  rise. 

If  he  has  no  specialty,  he  might  well  consider  the 
sphere  of  public  administration.  Washington  and  man) 
state  and  local  governments  are  eager  to  recruit  college 
graduates  with  good  general  knowledge  of  government. 
for  posts  as  administrative  assistants.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  even  launched  a  special  program  for  train- 
in"  what  n  calls  "Junior  Management  Assistants"  for 
promising  voung  college  people  who  can  pass  a  tough 
examination  on  public  affairs.  It  gives  them  an  intensive 
course  lasting  six  months  to  a  year,  designed  to  develop 
them  as  junior  government  administrators  and  future 
executives. 


It  is  impossible  to  illustrati   the  thousands  o(  activities 

lhali e  undci  I  he  head  of  publii  service.  High  on  the 

list,  however,  is  the  field  of  public  health,  »lmli  em- 
braces everything  (ruin  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment ol  municipal  health  and  sanitation  codes  to  the 
development  of  new  vaccines  to  hall  widespread!  pidemics. 

A  voung  person  interested  in  this  I  kould 

be  wise  to  major  in  political  science  and  public  adminis- 
tration at  college.  Mam  universale 
in  this  held    As  a  matter  ol  fact,  am  stud 
lemplating  a  public  ;areer.   irrespective 

specialty,   should   stud)    history,   political   science 
public  administration  and  lake  all  the 
and  rhetoric  courses  open  to  him  and.  if  possible 
for  the  college  papers  and  practice  deb 

In  boys  and  girls  who  are  thinking  of  enterin 
public  service.  I  sav  that  it  is  both  a  frustrating  and  fas- 
cinating one  and  that  while  the  material   rewan 
small,  the  satisfactions  are  many.  In  mv  own  case 
found  public  service  enormously  absorbing  and  stimu- 
lating. With  all  us  risks.  I  endorse  it  as   me  of  the  great- 
est  professions.    And   1   want  to  see  more  good  voung 
people  come  into  it.  At  all  levels  of  government  we  need 
men  and  women  of  brains,  courage  and  ambition,  whose 
vision  encompasses  something  more  challenging 
monev-making.  if  our  expanding  democracy   is  to  sur- 
v  iv  e  and  be  v  indicated. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

HOW    TO  HELP  VOl  R  <  HILD 
PREPARE    KM?    \M    (   VR1  I  Ii 

Whether  your  child  is  a  lodiller  or  in  his  teens,   i 
tin  kerslam  to  whatever  careei  In  is  to  huild    Youi  task 
is  to  inspire,  'juidt   and  make  possible.  In  tin 
building  his  career  mam  peoph   will  makt   contrib  i 
teachers,  researchers,  specialists  of  main  kinds. 

Ont    specialist     and  his  duty 

vain  that  title  for  him— 

Ii  is  nevei    too  enlist  his  aid—for  hi    can  help 

you  to  makt   sure  that  the  future  you  pla  tr  child 

will  hecomt  a  rt  aim. 

You'll  find  additional  help  in  the  pamphlet.  " 

a    Years  at  College."  Send  for  a  fret   copy  at  the 
bt  low. 

\i;\\    YORK   LIFE 
Insurance  Company 

51    Madison    Vvr..  Dpi.  5-J.  New   York    10.  V  "l  . 


,„•    UUFRTISEMESTS  PRESENTED  TO  HELP  GLIDE    IMERU    VS  CHILDRE*    TO    t  BETTER  Fl  TIRE 
THE  FIFTH  OF    t  SERIES  Ol     <"'  hRTLSLMLXi 
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Here's  the  fruit  juice  that 

gives  you.  something  extra! 

*  "■■"  i 

Sunsweet  Prune  Juice  is  rich  in  strength-building  iron 

—  and  in  natural  laxative,  as  well.  Furthermore,  it's  the 
only  prune  juice  with  pre-measured  laxative  strength. 
which  never  varies. 

And  a  frosty  glass  of  Sunsweet  is  not  only  good  for  you 

—  it's  good-drinking;,  too! 


Serve  Sunsweet  Prune  Juice  tomorrow  morning. 

SUNSWEET 


PRUNE  JUICE 


A  FULL  QUART! 


CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE    16 

and  three  daughters,  who  with  their 
distinguished  father  lived  in  a  yali  up 
the  Bosporus.  A  yali  is  an  old-type 
Turkish  country  house  built  of  wood,  as 
are  almost  all  Turkish  houses,  and  un- 
painted .  as  also  are  most  of  them.  On  the 
second  story  are  the  latticed  windows  of 
the  women's  quarters,  the  " gynoicea" 
where  they  used  to  be  protected  from 
the  too-strong  light  of  day  and  men's 
eyes;  and  from  this  part  of  the  house  a 
covered  bridge  leads  into  the  terraced 
garden,  the  better  to  ensure  privacy.  In- 
doors two  curving  stairways  meet  in  the 
entrance  hall  that  runs  the  length  of  the 
house,  and  along  the  walls  are  ranged 
low  deep  divans.  Out  front,  stone  steps 
lead  directly  down  into  the  deep  swift- 
running  water  of  the  Bosporus. 


If  win  have  In  titt  l<>  I  liniila  for  jour 
health  this  winter,  elon'l  blame  mod- 
ern life  loi'  your  aches  anil  pains.  \n- 
eienl  man  hail  ihem  loo.  Vncienl  man 
hail  practical!}  everj  disease  dial  we 
Iki\c:  Kjj>  pi ians  of  I  hi*  hi^hcsl  circles 
suiFered  from  poliomyelitis:  hardened 
arteries  were  common  among  the 
Pharaohs  as  far  hack  as  Kxodns;  there 
is  evidence  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
kidney  stones,  sinus,  gallstones,  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver,  mastoiditis,  ap- 
pendicitis, meningitis,  smallpox,  lep- 
rosy, malaria,  tuberculosis.  The  ilis- 
ease  most  often  apparent  in  the  an- 
cient hones  is  arthritis,  and  the  soles 
of  l he  feel  indicate  that  thej  used  lo 
have  a  terrible  lime  with  sand  fleas 
anil  I iic.  Ml  I  his  comes  from  I  he  find- 
ings of  Dr.  I  ruin  \clvcrkiicclil .  medi- 
cal historian  of  the  I  niversity  of 
Wisconsin,  who  has  studied  ancient 
paintings  and  sculptures  for  symp- 
toms, as  well  as  \  rays  of  mummies. 

Speaking  of  hardening  oj  the  arteries, 
we  hear  thai  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


I  oil   arc 


leading  a  double  Mil 


you  can  net  a  blood-pressure  test  as  easily 
as  getting   weighed— twenty-five  cents  a 

test. 


French  novelist  Colette,  in  a  lovely 
book,  M\  Mother's  House,  tells 
how  she  used  to  long  to  get  home  to  the 
country  after  a  visit  to  Paris  and  its 
"houses  without  animals."  "Mere  cubes 
without  gardens,  flowerless  abodes 
where  no  cat  mews  behind  the  dining- 
room  door,  where  one  never  treads  near 
the  lireside  on  some  part  of  a  dog 
sprawling  like  a  rug." 

As  a  little  girl  Colt  te  had  tiro  swallows 
that  were  blown  dozen  u<  a  gale.  A  swallow, 
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WESTCLOX 

introduces  a  unique 
electric  alarm   clock 

Glo-Larm 


By  day,  nobody  knows 
.  .  .  that  after  dark  his 
whole  face  glows  and 
glows  and  glows! 

Never  before  a  clock  face  so  easy  to 
read  in  the  dark!  It's  the  handsome 
new  Glo-Larm,  a  completely  different 
kind  of  electric  alarm.  It  differs  from 
the  luminous  numerals  and  hands  you're 
familiar  with,  in  that  the  entire  face  of 
Glo-Larm  is  illuminated.  A  hidden  light 
glows  through  the  dial,  clearly  outlining 
hands  and  numerals.  You  can  read  the 
time  at  a  glance,  yet  sleep  is  never  dis- 
turbed by  its  soft,  gentle  glow.  You'll 
find  Glo-Larm  pleasant  and  reassuring 
to  have  around.  Glo-Larm  is  only  4 
inches  high.  Available  in  beige,  aqua 
green  or  ivory.  Bell  alarm.  Ask  to  see 
Glo-Larm  today.  And  just  wait  till  you 
see  it  at  night!  $8.95  plus  tax.  (P.S. 
— You  can  turn  the  glow  to  Bright, 
Dim— or  Off.) 

Price  does  not  include  tax  and  is  subject  lo  change 

WESTCLOX 

Made  by  the  makers  of  Big  Ben 
La  Salle-Peru,  Illinois 
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You  make  sure  that  your  baby's  little  playth 
cuddly  soft  and  sate  for  him  to  use.  Be  careful,  too, 
to  choose  his  bathroom  tissue  for  safe,  gentle  softness. 
The  new  ScotTissue  is  kinder  than  ever  to  your  baby': 
tender  skin,  yet  it  is  strong  and  quick  1\  absorbent  tor 
immaculate  cleansing 


A    remarkable    new  "water   weaving" 

process  makes  new  ScotTissue  still  gentler  on 
your  baby's  skin.  Yet  it  actually  has  more  bod) 
to  keep  it  from  tearing  and  shredding  when 
wet. 

It's  whiter  too  .  .  .  blended  to  new  whiteness 
from  the  most  carefull)  selected  pulps.  And 
these  improvements  come  to  you  at  no  in- 
crease whatever  in  price  — still  in  the  generous 
1. 000-sheet  roll! 

Get  several  rolls  of  the  new  ScotTissue  next 
time  you  shop.  It's  your  best  choice  not  only 
for  baby  but  for  the  family,  too. 

1000 


m 


%, 
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The  new  ScotTissue  goes  further,  lasts  longer  be- 
cause you  get  1,000  sheets  to  a  roll.  This  is  :.  more 
than  the  650  sheets  you  get  from  most  other  brands. 
2  rolls  of  the  new  ScotTissue  give  you  more  sheets 
than  3  rolls  of  most  other  brands!  It's  another  . 
Scott  \alue 
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Once  , i". tin.  William  S.  Warren,  foremost  designer  nl  sterling  silver, 
lias  sculptured  an  exciting  new  Wallace  Sterling  design!  He  ha-  taken 
the  Mood  < >f  Youth,  the  ecstasy  of  young  love,  and  translated  it  into  the 
lilting,  the  light-hearted  WALTZ  OF  SPRING. 

\\  \i  1/  or  SPRING  i-  modern  sterling,  exquisite  in  line  and  perfect  in 

proportion.  The  sill cite  -ugge-t-  a  maiden  whirling  happily  to  the  strains 

of  a  Wall/.  Her  graceful  head  and  II.. wing  hair  give  brilliant  movement 
t,,  the  crown  of  each  piece.  It'-  fresh.  It"-  alive.  Even  detail  i-  fully-formed 
in  sculptured  'Third  Dimension  Beauty*"— that  exclusive  quality,  found 
onl)   in  Wallace,  which  give-  beauty  in  front,  beaut)   in  profile 
and  beauty  in  back— perfection  from  ever)   possible  view. 

W  \i  1/  of  SPRING  capture-  the  always  treasured  spirit  of  youth. 
It  will  never  grow  old  .  .  .  only  more 

lieautitul  .  .  .  forever! 


'Reg    U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


BEAUTY  IN  FKON    '  j 

Rf \UT>  is  TROflLf 

THIRD  DIMENSION  BEAUTY ' STERLING 

William  S.  Warren,  famous  for  his  masterpieces  of 
sculpture  ir   sterling  silver,  is  the  creator  of: 
STRADIVARI,   GRAND   COLONIAL,    ROSE    POINT, 
GRANDE   BAROQUE,   SIR   CHRISTOPHER,   ROMANCE    OF 
THE   SEA.   And   now   .   .   .   WALTZ  OF  SPRING. 


WALLACE  STERLING 


WALLACE    SILVERSMITHS    AT    WALLINGFORD.    C0NNECT1CI    1    -  >:nce  1835    coUyr,etti9S3 
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Save  30  minutes  a  day 
.  .  .  with  these  ^uvtmma^ 
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Dishwashing  Helpers 


_/  '      1  he  convenience  ot   this   kitchen   ran    be   yours 

as  easily  ax  you'll  tinil  the  Rubbermaid  counter  in  your  favorite  hardware 
or  department  store ! 

\  our  dishes  drain  dry  in  the  Deluxe  Rubbermaid  Dish  Drainer  with  a 
sloped  Draining  I  ray  underneath  to  carry  the  rinse  water  into  your  sink 
. .  .  saving  you  about  30  minutes  every  day-  Both  fit  standard  size  clrainboards. 

Make  your  sink  a  rubber-cushioned  dishpan  with  a  Rubbermaid  Sink  Liner 
Mat.  Side  Haps  extend  up  three  inches  to  cushion  all  four  sides.  Bottom  is 
perforated  for  quick  draining.  Protects  both  yourdishes  and  sink  from  scratches. 


your  Rubbermaid  Dishwashing  Helpers  in  the  housewares 
■    ■/  your  favorite  store  .  .  .  in  the  I  nited  States  or  Canada. 
If  rite  for   free   folder    showing    all    the    Rubbermaid    products. 


Be  Sure 
It's  Genuine 


/^WW^>C|HOUSEWAR 


SINK  SlBAmtR 


THE  WOOSTER  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Depl.  114.  Wooster,  Ohio 
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respondent  historian's  careful  study  of 
Europe  in  the  past  five  years  is  an  ab- 
sorbing book.  It  helps  us  understand 
such  vital  upheavals  in  world  affairs  as 
the  decline  of  the  British  Empire,  Soviet 
aggression,  Germany's  comeuppance, 
France's  seeming  political  impotence, 
Italy's  slow  recovery,  America's  part  in 
the  general  confusion.  Mr.  White  deals 
with  fundamentals  which  we  can  all 
readily  understand.  Such  a  book  is  ex- 
actly what  we  need  at  this  juncture  as  a 
base  for  our  own  thinking. 


If  you'd  like  a  Just-So  story  of  real 
life,  here  it  is:  JUNGLE  LORE,  by 
James  Corbett,  author  of  Man-eatefs 


"I  must  icll  > on,  we'll 
soon  Ik-  liearinp  1 1  •  *  - 
patter  of  lit  1 1<-    feel !' 


of  Kumaon.  It  is  about  his  childhood 
days  with  slingshot  and  arrow  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Himalayas.  How  to  know 
by  the  call  of  a  monkey  whether  a 
leopard  or  a  tiger  has  just  passed;  how 
to  know  the  track  of  a  poisonous  snake 
from  that  of  a  nonpoisonous  one;  how 
to  know  whether  an  animal  was  stalking 
his  prey  or  just  out  for  an  evening  stroll. 
Corbett  has  never  killed  for  sport,  and 
has  hunted  only  for  food  or  safety  or 
pictun-s 

• 

IXo  hook  is  finite  so  satisfactory,  in 
this  reader's  opinion,  us  memoirs, 
letters  or  a  good  biography.  Autobi- 
ography is  likely  i<>  be  too  self  •con- 
scious, hut  a  biography,  written  hon- 
estly ami  conscientioitsly  and fnlly,  is 
a  tirrtil  I  ifii  I . 

Arnold    Bennett,    by    Reginald 

Pound,  is  biography  of  the  first  order,  a 
great  success  story  according  to  worldly 
standards,  but  psychologically  a  trag- 
edy—the portrait  of  a  man  frustrated,  a 
kind,  good  man  who  suffered  years  of 
terrible  insomnia,  who  tried  fruitlessly 
to  overcome  a  maddening  stutter,  who 
forever  pushed  himself  with  desperation 
into  more  and  more  work  to  meet  his  ob- 
ligations, a  man  who  never  really  knew 
peace. 

The  Selected  Letters  of  Byron, 
edited  by  Jacques  Barzun,  is  another 
case  in  point-  the  portrait  of  a  man  of 
far  greater  depth  than  one  is  accustomed 
to  realize  because  of  the  murky  ro- 
manticism that  has  always  gathered 
around  him,  and  the  overcensoriousness 
of  nineteenth-century  estimates. 


//  is  clear  that  city  life  hasn't  the 
appeal  for  our  readers  that  wild  lijc 
has.  More  inquiries  hme  come  in  to 
this  column  about  ONE  MILLION  IS- 
LANDS FOR  SALE  than  aliout  any  other 
hook  in  recent  months,  anil  an  item 
about  Ranger  St  ere  pract  ically  star  I  ell 
a  stampede. 


Scorcty  pans 
shine  like  new 
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THERE5 
POLISHING  SOAP 

RIGHT  IN  EVERY 
BRILLO  SOAP  PAD 


A/o  soaking! 
No  hard  scrubbing  ! 

CRUSTY  SAUCEPANS  are  cleaned  •  and 
polished  —  with  sturdy  metal-fiber 
Brillo  ®  Soap  Pads!  Brillo  lifts  off 
cooked-on  food,  makes  pans  sparkle! 

GREASY  ROASTERS,  ovens,  stove  burners 
come  clean  easily!  Brillo  removes 
scorch  and  fatty  spatterings — fast! 

SHINES  AS  IT  SCOURS!  Brillo  Soap  Pads 
are  loaded  with  special-formula  soap 
containing  jeweler's  polish! 

SAVE  MONEY!  Brillo  has  more  soap, 
more  metal-fiber,  more  pads  per  box! 

BRILLO  SOAP  PADS  (red  box) 

The  soap  is  right  in  the  pad 

BRILLO  CLEANSER  (green  box) 

Pads  plus  a  cake  of  polishing  soap 

THRIFTIER! 

5and  12 pad  boxes 


EMBEk.     i 
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Now  Biological  Research  Explains 


■ 

! 


THE  LIFE  BALANCE  IN  WHOLE  FISH 
AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  YOUR  CAT 


tion.  arc  i  i(  lil\  endowed  wit  h  easily  digested, 
<>ro\\  tli  promoi  ing  pi  oteins. 

V/thci  parts  ol  the  I  Is- 1)  abound  in  e  ale  in  in.  phos- 
phorous, iodine.  Si  ill  othei  [jar ts  arc  reservoirs  ol 
V it. i in i us  \  .iihI  I),  ol  manganese  essential  to  life 
reproduction,  ol  thiamin,  riboflavin,  iron. 


Oo  you  remember  tin's  delightful  drawing  li 
appeared  some  years  ago  in  a  Puss  n  Boots  ad 
with  this  jingle: 

This  Fish  I  once  caught 
Is  Food  for  your  thought 

As  students  of  "Eat  ology." 

Fish  won't  bring  Kits  wealth 
But  will  bring  them  health. 

It's  Nature's  own  ii'ay,  don't  > 

We  thought  of  the  jingle  .is  wc  studied  recent 
research  findings  which  bring  poet  and  scientist 
together  in  happy  accord.  For  research  now  strik- 
ingly demonstrates  that  the  life-giving  lac  lot  s 
created  by  nature...  and  representing  nature  'sown 
ideal  life  balance  ...  make  fish,  whole  fish,  prob- 
ably the  best  single  food  you  can  feed  your  cat. 

Almost  any  part  of  the  fish,  when  propel  l\  pn 
pand.  furnishes  certain  impoi  tanl  nutrients, 
ranks  extremely  high  that  way.  Fish  flesh  01  fillets, 
the  parts  generally  reserved  for  human  consump- 


BONE  STRUCTURE.  For  calci- 
um and  phosphorous. ..vital 
for  sound,  healthy  frame. 
Made  crumbl)  and  digestible 
h\    specia I    processing  .  .  . 

ami  relumed  in  Pins  ' n  Boots. 


FILLETS  OR  FLESH  foreasil) 

digested,  growth-promot- 
ing proteins.  Generally 

reserved  tor  human  con- 
sumption .  .  .  bill    retained 
in  Puss   n  Hours 
/ 


LIVER,  G I  AND  S  for  Vitamins  A,  D,  B,  including  ribo- 
flavin, thiamin,  niacin  ...  essential  for  healthy  nerves 
and  tissue,  general  well  being.  I  requentlv extracted  for 
medicinal  uses... bill  retained  in  fuss  'n  Boots. 


1  ,ii  h  part  ol  thi'  lish  contributes  nutritive 
>:ts.  1  > 1 1 1  only   the  wliole  hsh  represents  the 
nutritive  whole,  the  perfect   stun  ol  the  pans... 
mplete  inventory  of  life,  itself. 

j^e  ic  in  e  thus  explains  why  the  whale  fish,  pi  op 
(i  K  sclec  ted  and  processed,  becomes  the  ideal  nat- 


ural diet  lot  t  .us.  I  li.it  is  wh\  ( .its  grow  and  thrive, 
sparkle  with  life  and  beauty,  when  they  are  regu- 
larly led  Puss  'n  Boots.  Because  in  otu  canneries 
the  whole  fish,  fillets  and  all,  is  cooked  and  packed 
with  added  palatable  and  healthful  cereals  .  N'a 
i  in  i  's  own  balance  ol  \  it.il  cl(  ments  r<  mains  intae  i 

.  .  .  Jits!  us   it   existed  in   the  livini 

Whenever,  wherevei  yon  buy  Puss  'n  Boots  you 
.lie  assured  ol  this  life  balance  .  .  .  because  Puss  'n 
Boots  is  made  ol  onl\  frcsh- 
i  aught  whole  lish.  It  is  a  tlis- 
tine  tion  that  has  turn  millions 
ol  e  at  ow  net  s  to  i  cgulat  1'tiss  'n 
Boots  feeding.  It  is  an  in\  iting 
atiel  s.itislv  ing  wa\  lot  y 
sec  youi  cat  at  he  i  \  e  i  \  best . . . 
lively .  low  1\  and  Io\  able-. 


PUS  S'n  BOOTS 

AMERICA'S  LARGEST   SELLING  CAT  FOOD 

ADDS  THE   PLUS   IN   HEALTH,   BEAUTY,   VIGOR 


Coosl    Fisheries,    Division   of   The   Quaker    Oots    Co.,    Wilmington,    Calif. 
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Amazing  effects  right  away! 

Chapping  clears  quickly... 
Redness  fades  out . . . 

Palm  calluses  reduce  . . . 


This  revolutu  nNARy  NEW  LQTI()N,  by  Pond,g 
does  more  than  just  .  .1>erflrj(l//v  smooth  your 
hands-it  relieves  the  cau.  ^  of  chapped  red. 
ness  and  roughness. 

Angel  Skin  actually  heals  chap,     ^  ^ 

Deep  softening  aetion 

Unlike  other  hand  lotions,  the  goodness  o.  ,. 
Angel  Skin  is  not  stopped  on  the  outer  surface 
of  your  skin— but  goes  deep. 

It  quickly  penetrates  the  dead-skin  surface 
roughness,  and  brings  immediate  help  to  the 
living  skin  tissue  beneath.  Angel  Skin  pro 
motes  natural  skin  health. 

Prevents  dryness 

and  irritation  from  soap  and 

detergent  alkalies 

Of  all  the  leading  hand  lotions  today,  only  this 
new  Pond's  lotion  is  scientifically  designed  to 
neutralize  drying  alkaline  effects  of  soaps  and 


Rough  elbows  soften,  whiten  . . . 


detergents.  Tins  is  why  busy  housewives  re- 
port such  amazing  improvement  in  their  hands 
from  the  regular  use  of  Angel  Skin. 

Now — no  more  stieky  ""eoating" 
on  your  skin! 

It's  impossible  for  this  revi  dutionary  new  lotion 

to  leave  any  sticky  film  on  your  skin,  because 

— again  unlike  other  leading  lotions — Angel 

Skin  contains  no  "filler."  Your  skin  takes  up 
at.      .  ' 

I    '  its   fragrant   richness — immediately.   Gets 
full  benefit  of  its  deep  softening  action. 

V 

j     ou  see  its  amazing  effeets  on 
>ped,  rough  skin — right  away 

Dry,  scrat 

Flushed  an£h?  roughness  smooths  out. 
*ry  redness  fades. 
Coarsenec 
and  elbows- 1)  skin  of  knuckles,  cuticles,  feet 
ecomes  soft  again. 
Your  handt 
younger  lookirf  are  softer,  smoother,  whiter- 


Hundreds  of  women  who  have  tested  Angel 
Skin  say,  "Wonderful!  The  best  lotion  I've 
ever  used!"  Get  a  bottle  of  fragrant,  creamy- 
pink  Angel  Skin  by  Pond's  today.  See  its 
amazing  effects  on  your  hands.  49^  and  25^, 

plus  tax.  (Slightly  higher  in  Canada.) 


M 


AGNIFIED     DIAGKAM    OF    SKIN     SHOWS    ANCEL    SKIN'S 


DEEP    SOFTENING    ACTION 


OTHER  LOTIONS  Hop 

at  the  skin  surface—^ 
.  .  .  give  the  skin  only 
superficial  smoothing         £j 


ANGEL  SKIN  penetrates 
the  outer  skin  surface- 


Brings  immediate  help 
to  living  skin  tissue—^ 
where  chapped  roughne- 
and  redness  begin  ;s 


1953  Pond's  Extract  Co. 


.,,  .... 
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4  h<ti»iiiii<:  Sec  Vngel  Skin's  deep  softening  action 
smooth  dry,  roughened,  scratch)  -kin  right  away. 
Vctually  heats  chapping.  I  sed  regularly,  Angel  Skin  by 
Pond's  acts  to  prevent  further  chapping 


liftl  H.-tmlM      Vngel    Skin    ijuick.lv    penetrates    dead 

-in  In '■  -km.  goes  deep  tu  where  redness  begins.  Angel 
Skin  bring-  Hushed,  hvpereniic,  chapped  -kin  back  to 
normal  .  .  .  (In-  i ed  lades  out 


w 

Dried -out  "detergent  hands**       I   nlike     other 

lotions.  Pond's  . \ r i ir •  - 1  Skin  i-  m  ientificalh  de.»igned  to 
counteract  the  drving.  chemical  action  ol  soap  and 
detergetil  alkalies.  /'■■  ip  irritation,  dryness 


Kouuli.  dry  elbows  and  li«'«>ls  Vngel  Skin 
smooths  off  skin  roughnesses.,  .restores  normal  color 
and  softness  to  coarsened  elbows  and  heels 


▼ 

■ 

\ 

\ 

H 

/ 

W( 

Hangnails  Vngel  Skin  softens  and  smooths  away 
the  ragged  cuticle  -kin  that  causes  hangnails.  Hough 
cuticle  becomes  smooth  and  even 


Calluses       I  he     keratolytic"  action   of  Andrei   Skin 
reduces  the  thickened,  hard  -kin  ol  palm  callusi 
onh   the  soft  natural  -km  remains 


iSU 


Clip  this  coupon— Send  fora"PROVE  IT" sample 

POND'S.   DEPT.  C-311,  CLINTON,  CONN. 

1  am  definitely  interested  in  finding  a  lotion  that  vM|]  reall\ 
>iii  something  tor  rough,  chapped,  reddened  -kin.  Please  send 
me  a  generous  introductory  -ample  bottle  of  \ngel  Skin  rinht 
away.  I  enclose   luc  to  cover  cost  ol  and  packing. 


Hi 


btj  POND'S 


\ddress_ 


('it\   and  Znne_ 


I.N   (   VNADA.   mail  to  Pond's,  791  St.  Clair  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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5  luscious  fruits  in 
Sweet' Cahoots  — 

libby* 
Fruit  Cocktail 


How  to  top  an  old  favorite! 

Set  this  Floating  Island  a-sparkle  with  Libby's 
quintet  of  fruit  gems  and  we  bet  you'll  agree: 
Never  has  this  favorite  of  grandmother's  day 
received  a  more  flattering  compliment.  And 
never  did  a  Floating  Island  float  in  a  happier 
blending  of  tart  and  sweet,  lively  and  subtle, 
mellow  and  bright. 

Just  follow  your  cookbook  for  Floating  Is- 
land dessert,  then  cover  the  top  and  fill  the 
little  "islands"  with  Libby's  Fruit  Cocktail, 
chilled  and  well  drained.  So  good,  and  yet  so 
easy.  Try  it  soon.  Serve  Libby's  often! 


6  o'clock  idea  for  6: 15  dinner! 

Libby's  "Peacheroos" 

It's  a  salad!  It's  beautiful! 
And  so  easy.  Put  Libby's 
Peach  Halves  (chilled  and 
well  drained)  together  with 
plenty  of  drained  and  chilled 
cottage  cheese.  Garnish  with 
cherries  and  mint. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
Chicago  9,  III. 


Diary 


Jonquil  anil  Sister  oversee  the  Thanksgiving  table. 


I  fell  to  thinking  about  houses  to- 
day, the  glory  of  the  gardens  having 
laded,  the  summer  wealth  of  field  and 
woods  diminishing  to  sober  browns 
and  rusty  reds.  The  houses  in  our 
valley  look  even  lovelier  to  me  now, 
bereft  of  summer's  elegance.  The 
lights  go  on  earlier,  a  sign  of  families  at 
supper.  The  woodpiles  stand  sturdy 
and  firm  in  back  yards.  The  evidence 
of  the  harvest  hangs  on  the  old  doors, 
the  red  corn,  the  gold  corn,  the  colored 
gourds. 

A  house  is  the  tangible  direct  testi- 
mony to  family  living.  Go  into  a  house, 
and  you  know  the  people !  Sometimes  I 
feel  a  very  plain  and  simple  house 
glows  with  happiness,  the  most  ele- 
gant house  may  have  a  sad  air.  A  lit- 
tered and  untidy  house  marks,  to  me, 
an  untidy  soul,  but  a  neat  and  snugged- 
down  house  is  a  fine  thing,  even  if  it 
lacks  fine  furnishings.  The  spirit  of  a 
house  is  always  so  evident:  the  bou- 
quet of  rose  hips  in  an  old  bottle,  the 
clean  lamp  shades,  the  cat  or  puppy 
dish  filled  with  fresh  cool  water  near 
the  kitchen  table  —  these  spell  a  happy 
life.  No  place  so  simple  but  that  it  can 
be  lovely  with  a  bright  checked  table- 
cloth, fresh  and  crisp,  candles  ready  to 
light,  a  pot  of  African  violets  or  rosy 
geraniums  in  the  window. 

In  the  country  as  autumn  closes  in, 
we  become  more  intimate  with  our 
houses.  We  cut  ivy  for  the  old  stone- 
ware jug,  we  lug  in  window  boxes  and 
set  them  on  bricks  on  the  radiators. 
We  fill  a  dough  tray  with  branches  of 
pine,  to  keep  the  green  of  summer 
with  us  a  little  longer.  We  build  up  the 
fire  and  wash  the  chocolate  pot,  which 
retired  for  the  hot  weather  to  the  top 
of  the  farthest  shelf. 

The  comforters  and  quilts,  faintly 
smelling  of  moth  balls,  have  a  sunning 
and  are  spread  on  the  old  four-posters. 
Books  appear,  books  laid  aside  for 
longer  evenings,  leisurely  reading.  I 
saved  North  With  the  Spring  for  this 
time,  to  relive  the  ecstasy  of  the  dawn 
of  the  blossoming  season.  I  find  it  the 
best  nature  bookT  ever  read.  For  one 
thing,  Mr.  Teale  does  not  incessantly 
refer  to  himself  and  his  wife  as  natu- 
ralists. He  lacks  self-consciousness 
about  his  profession,  he  is  simple  and 
speaks  to  the  heart.  All  too  many 
nature  writers  keep  banging  away  at 
the  idea  they  are  naturalists  until  I 
feel  like  saying,  "Well,  pooh,  we  all 
might  be,  if  we  had  a  chance!"  Mr. 
Teale  never  poses;  I  find  him  delightful. 


As  I  like  simple,  unassuming  houses, 
so  do  I  like  simple,  unassuming  people. 
I  like  to  think  of  Schubert,  who  com-- 
posed  603  songs  in  seventeen  years,  a 
man  of  greatness  if  we  can  estimate 
greatness  in  our  time.  He  composed 
seven  songs  for  the  exquisite  cycle  of  - 
the  Scheme  Miillerin  in  one  night. 
When  he  was  asked  how  he  managed 
to  write  so  much,  he  said,  "  When  one 
piece  is  done,  I  begin  another ! " 

When  I  was  in  school,  I  knew  a  girl 
who  was  very  able,  and  full  of  good 
projects,  which  she  told  and  retold  day 
in  and  day  out.  She  was  busier  than 
anybody  could  be,  and  I  used  to  feel 
tired  just  seeing  her  come  down  the 
corridor.  In  fact,  I  used  to  duck  into 
an  empty  classroom  to  escape  from  her 
important  conversation.  If  she  wasjQ*k% 
a  committee,  she  told  you  what  she 
planned  ahead  of  time,  just  what  hap- 
pened at  every  meeting,  what  was  go- 
ing to  be  done  in  the  future  and  how 
much  else  she  had  to  do  besides  this. 
"I  have  a  million  things  to  do,"  she 
would  say,  brushing  back  her  mop  of 
hair.  I  decided  it  was  fine  to  be  a  doer, 
but  better  not  to  talk  about  it  too 
much! 

Mrs.  Duren,  who  comes  to  help  us 
one  day  a  week,  has  decided  that  it  is 
time  to  do  something  about  the  wood- 
shed. I  suppose  every  house  has  some 
place  like  our  woodshed,  and  I  am  not 
brave  enough  to  do  anything  about  it 
until  Mrs.  Duren,  with  Scotch  courage, 
says,  "Today  we  had  better  — 

The  woodshed  is  small,  it  is  off  the 
back  kitchen  and  it  holds  all  summer 
the  bathing  suits,  shoes,  towels,  rake, 
hoe,  charcoal  for  the  grill,  plant  food, 
extra  seeds  for  succession  planting,  all 
my  flower  containers,  chicken  wire, 
needle  holders,  as  well  as  the  oil  lamps, 
in  case  the  lights  go  off.  Also  the 
sprayer,  the  sandwich  grill,  the  corn 
popper,  and  several  jars  of  moth 
crystals.  Besides  this,  of  course,  it  is 
supposed  to  house. kindling  and  apple- 
wood  for  cool  nights.  And  the  waxer 
and  the  spaghetti  mop  and  the 
vacuum  cleaner ! 

I  usually  advance  nobly  to  it  when 
Mrs.  Duren  delivers  the  coup  de  grace. 
I  open  the  door,  and  the  grill  hits  me  in 
the  head.  I  note  three  bathing  shoes  on 
the  threshold.  Last  year's  red  corn  falls 
on  me;  mice  have  stripped  it  neatly. 

I  close  the  door  and  weakly  advise 
Mrs.  Duren  to  do  the  best  she  can,  I 
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!M  M  hni  As  &sift|  As  Dfatej  A  Ptote .' , 

HotbOUCt  Aufotwrffc 


Ufosfagt  M  Diujcit  !f> 


World's  Most  Advanced  Washer-Dryer  Combination!... Washes  Clothes  Super 
Clean  And  Dries  Them  In  Sun-Pure,  Washed  Air!  .  .  .  Cuts   Your  Work    90%! 


BY  all  rights,  husbands  should  shoulder 
the  task  of  doing  the  weekly  family  laun- 
dry. Because  washing,  rinsing  and  all  the 
heavy  lifting,  bending  and  stretching  re- 
quired to  hang  clothes  to  dry  add  up  to  an 
exhausting,  MAN-sized  job  that's  far  too 
bard  on  most  women! 

But  it's  a  painless,  spare-time  affair  with 
this  beautiful  new  Hotpoint  Launduet  — 
practically  no  work  at  all. 

Actually,  with  Hotpoint's  great  new  two- 
cycle  automatic  washer  and  beautiful  match- 


ing automatic  dryer,  it  will  take  less  than 
half  an  hour  of  your  time  to  wash  tt/uf  dry 
the  entire  week's  laundry  for  the  average 
family  of  four! 

See  this  wonderful,  work-saving  new 
automatic  combination  at  your  nearest 
Hotpoint  dealer's*  soon.  Both  units  are  rea- 
sonably priced— with  easy  terms,  if  desired. 
Hotpoint  Co.  (A  Division  of  ^-r^r^r 
General  Electric  Company),  A0' Guaranteed  by  * 

,^i    ■  iii'*  \  Good  Housi-h 

Chicago  i  i,  Illinois. 

^Dealers  are  fisted  in  most  classified  directories. 
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Everybody's  Pointing  To 


Two  Automatic  Washers  In  One! 

First  with  two  separate  washing 
cycles!  Turn  dial  to  "Normal 
for  your  regular  heavy-duty 
family  wash— to  "Delicate"  for 
super-genii e  washing  of  your 
daintiest  lingerie! 


World's    First   Sealed    Dryer! 

Requires  no  costly  vents  to 
prevent  lint,  heat  and  mois- 
ture from  escaping  out  into 
room!  Dries  clothes  in  sun- 
pure  unshed  air  —  leaves 
them  soft,  sweet.  fluff\! 
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Quality  I  Appliances 


^T 


Enjoy  "OZZIE  and  HARRIET'-On  Both  TV  and  Radio— Every  Friday! 


RANGES  •  REFRIGERATORS  ■  DISHWASHERS  •  DISPOSAUS*  •  WATER  HEATERS  •  FOOD  FREEZERS  •  AUTOMATIC  WASHERS  •  CLOTHES  DRYERS  •  ROTARY  IRONERS  •  CABINETS  •  DEHUMIDIFIERS 
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By  CLIFFORD  R.  ADAMS 

Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Department  of  Psychology 


f/aki/io  mrmge  work 


Divorce  begins  and  ends  with  problems.   Honest  effort  and  great  patience  are  called  for. 


J 


Aftermath  of  Divorce 

IM  and  I  have  been  married  five  years,  and 
have  a  little  girl  three.  We  love  each  other 
dearly,  and  could  he  a  happy  family-  il  his 
former  wife  would  let  u>.  Fur  their  son's  sake, 
Jim  [ml  up  with  her  coldness,  scheming  and  ir- 
responsibility. Though  the)  separated  before  the 
war.  they  went  back  together  when  he  returned 
from  the  Arm) .  \  year  later  they  agreed  it  was  no 
go,  and  were  divorced. 

"But  she's  never  let  Jim  forget  her.  or  their 
marriage.  Though  she  soon  remarried,  she  kept 
on  writing  and  telephoning.  Since  her  second 
divorce  it's  still  worse,  even  though  we  ve  moved 
to  another  city.  When  their  sun  visits  us,  she 
takes  a  room  nearby.  II  she  doesn  t  meet  Jim 
'accidentally,'  she  goes  to  his  office. 

"She's  always  after  monev.  Tennis  lessons  or  a 

new  bike  lor  the  boy,  extra  household  help  be- 
cause  she  isn't  strong-  it  s  endless.  II  I  object. 
Jim  savs  he  can't  be  sting\  ami  wishes  he  hadn  t 
told  me.  1  admit  I  resent  pinching  pennies  to 
pay  her  bills.  But  IM  gladly  give  her  everything 
we've  got   il  miK   she  il  leave  us  alone. 

Divorce  is  not  unlike  surgerv.  I  he  patient 
must  still  recover  from  the  operation  which  cor- 
rected the  ailment.  Even  divorce  causes  pain 
and  discomfort.  Though  it  may  solve  some  prob- 
lems, il  creates  others,  and  leaves  sears. 

\-  man)  people  do.  ibis  wile  assumed  I  ha  I  her 
husband's  divorce  automatically  ended  all  con- 
nection with  Ins  former  wile.  Bui  a  divorce  cuts 
only  the  legal  ties;  others  eipiallv  slicing  remain. 

II  the  children  divide  their  time  between  par- 
ents, each  transfer  requires  arrangements.  Both 
mother  and  lather  want  a  voice  in  questions  ol 
schooling,  health  and  future  plans.  Though  the 
man  agreed  to  pa\  medical  bills,  will  lie  finance 
braces  for  Johnnies  teeth  without  being  con- 
sulted? Sallv  is  allergic  to  some  foods;  when  she 
\  i-it-  her  lather,  her  mother  calls  often  to  check 

on   her  diet. 

Nor  doe-  a  settlement  end  linacc  ial  discussion. 

Affairs  long  handled  jointly  are  not  easily  sep- 
arated. Questions  arise  about  income  tax;  insur- 
ance papers  are  missing:  a  store  asks  payment  ol 
a  bill  believed  settled. 

\\  hen  his  mail  is  delivered  to  her  address,  or 
an  old  friend  telephones  her  to  locate  him.  the 
ex-wile  has  an  excuse  lor  a  call  or  a  visit.  Be- 
cause she  hasn't  reail)  let  go  of  h<  r  former  hus- 
band, -he  sci/cs  ea,h  opportunity  lo  maintain 
contact. 

Rven  the  most  popular  single  girl  dislikes 
losing  .in  admirer.  Il  is  infinitely  hauler  for  the 
divorced  woman  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  her 
former  husband,  even  il  she  remarries.  If  she 
does  not.  and  he  does,  she  will.leel  lonely  and 
insecure.  She  will  be  jealous  ol  her  successor, 
especially  il  the  divorce  resulted  from  a  triangle. 
Secretly,  she  may    hope  to  regain  her  husband. 

No  permanent  solution  can  be  achieved  until 
all  parties  accept  the  divorce  as  final.  The  ex-wife 
may    be   unwilling  or   unable  to  do  so.   But    her 


husband  and  his  new  wife  can  surmount  their 
difficulties  if  ihev  lace  the  situation  realistically 
and  deal  with  it  together.  The  wife  must  learn  to 
regard  the  problems  as  theirs,  not  his. 

The  husband  may  ihink  it  kinder  to  his  first 
wile  to  break  contact  gradually  rather  than  ab- 
ruptly. Actually,  he  is  impeding  her  adjustment, 
and  undermining  his  new  marriage.  When  possi- 
ble, communications  should  be  handled  through 
an  impersonal  agent.  No  decisions  should  be 
reached  without  his  present  wife's  full  know  ledge 
and  approval. 

But  il  is  her  altitude  which  will  lead  him  to 
confide —  or  to  conceal.  She  married  him  knowing 
id  his  obligations.  In  accepting  him,  -lie  accepted 
them.  Self-pit)  and  complaints  defeat  their  pur- 
pose. 1 1  she  shows  I  hat  she  trusts  him.  he  will  re- 
ciprocate by  confiding  in  her.  and  thinking  first  ol 
her.  When  she  knows  she  is  hist  in  her  husband  s 
heart,  she-  need  not  resent  his  past  lit u  (ear 
their  future. 


Ask   Yourself: 
Are  ^  on  Enhancing  Your  Appeal? 

Your  home  is  the  setting  iii  which  your  hus- 
band most  often  sees  von.  \  wile  -  appeal  to  her 
husband  depends  not  only  on  her  personal  at- 
tractiveness but  also  on  other  things  with  w  huh 
he  associate-  her.  In  answering  these  questions, 
disregard  special  occasions  and  concentrate  cm 
w  hat  is  usually  true. 

/>o  )  on; 

1 .  Look  clean  and  well  groomed  a  I  break- 
fast? 

2.  Wash  your  hair  often,  and  arrange  it 
attract ivelj  ? 

.'{.  Refresh  your  appearance  In-line  your 

husband's  evening  return? 
I.  Choose  clothes  for  becomingness? 
5.  Dress  |<>  please  your  husband? 

About  I  he  House,  Do  )oii: 

(>.  Keep  bathroom  and  dressing  table 
uncluttered  and  tidy? 

7.  Avoid  a  last-minute  rush  at  meal- 
time? 

it.  Setapretly  table  as  well  as  a  good  one? 

9.  Arrange  the  living  room  for  the  fam- 
ily *s  enjoy  incut? 

10.  Keep  your  belongings  out  of  his  stor- 
age space? 

Does  Your  Husband: 

11.  Ever  say   he  likes  the  scent  you  use? 

12.  Often  compliment  >ou  on  your  ap- 
pearance? 

13.  Approve  of  your  social  activities? 

14.  Enjoy  kissing  von  when  he  comes 
home? 

A  man  wants  more  than  personal  charm  In  his 
wife,  bul  the  lack  of  it  detracts  from  her  other 
qualities.  Even  two  or  three  noes  suggest  care- 
lessness. If  you  respect  yourself,  and  want  your 
husband's  admiration,  work  for  a  perfect  score. 


How  Do  The)  See  You? 

PROBABIA  every  woman  would  agree  that 
no  girl  can  afford  to  neglect  her  looks.  Un- 
fortunately, many  wives  feel  that  after  marriage 
their  appearance  no  longer  matters.  They  arrange 
their  hair  for  convenience  rather  than  becoming- 
ness. neglect  grooming,  and  ignore  everything 
but  comfort  in  choosing  clothes  for  around  the 
house. 

True,  even  a  wile  who  has  '  let  hersell  go"  will 
usually  take  pains  before  going  out.  Hair  is 
blushed,  a  girdle  pulled  on,  cosmetics  carefully 
applied;  she  wants  to  look  her  hesl  in  public.  But 
back  home  again,  she  steps  out  of  the  smart  shoes, 
loosens  the  girdle,  and  slips  into  a  shapeless  old 
garment  to  prepare  dinner.  She  can't  spare  a 
minute  to  lidv  her  hair  and  freshen  her  lipstick 
before  silling  down  at  the  table. 

Viuallv.  her  emphasis  is  mistaken.  Naturallv, 
her  husband  wants  her  to  look  well  before  others; 
her  good  looks  and  tasteful  dress  are  a  credit  to 
him.  But  he  and  the  children  see  her  most  often 
at  home.  The  wav  she  looks  at  breakfast  everv 
morning  affects  their  menial  image  of  her  more 
than  her  once-a-week  appearance  when  she's 
reach  for  church.  Sunday-best  looks  cannot 
erase  the  memory  ol  everyday  sloppiness. 

Carelessness  about  her  appearance  at  home 
suggests  that  a  wife  values  the  opinion  of  others 
more  than  that  of  her  husband  and  children.  She 
would  indignantly  deny  it,  saying  she  is  too  busy 
looking  alter  her  family's  need-  to  pa)  attention 
to  her  looks.  She  may  pride  hersell  on  lack  of 
vanity. 

It's  true  that  they  love  her  for  her  character 
and  personality  more  than  for  her  looks.  Never- 
theless, her  looks  can  enhance  their  appreciation 
of  her  fundamental  worth,  or  diminish  it. 

Obviously,  ibis  is  nol  to  suggest  that  she 
choose  street  dollies  for  doing  housework,  or 
postpone  getting  dinner  in  order  to  apply  nail 
polish.  But  she  can  choose  house  dresses  (or 
blouses  to  wear  with  her  jeans)  for  becoming 
color  and  line  as  well  as  utility  :  she  can  get  up  a 
hit  earlier  i 'der  to  comb  her  hair  properly  be- 
fore breakfast:  she  can  find  one  or  two  minutes  to 
tidy  and  freshen  before  her  husband  returns  in 
the  evening. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  example  you  set  by 
what  von  do  and  are  has  more  effect  than  what 
vou  -av.  You  wish  vour  children  to  learn  neat- 
ness and  grooming.  Arc  you  satisfied  with  your- 
self as  their  model? 

Only  a  little  effort  is  required.  Any  wife  who 
wants  to  can  pay  her  husband  and  children  the 
compliment  of  looking  her  hesl  for  them. 

Do  Yon  Afiree? 

My  husband  is  moody  iino1  deeply  depressed. 
//oic  can  I  help  him? 

Talk  it  over  with  your  family  physician  and  be 
guided  by  his  recommendations,  since  your  hus- 
band may  need  psychiatric  treatment. 
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IS  17  KOGKRS  IJKOS. 


America's  Finest  Silverplate 

A  Product  of 
The  International  Silver  Company 


is  the  first  and  onl\  silverplate  pattern  to 
richK  elegant  design  and  deep-carved,  high 
i   that   up   to   now    you   found   only   in    the 

silver. 

the  exquisite  1847  Rogers  Bros,  patterns, 
icaw.  overall  plating  ol  pure  silver  i<>  make 
me. 

>\\ii  a  complete  Heritage  service  for  v  for  as 
")()  today.  And  you  can  i  hoose  your  favorite 
oware  nieces  m  Heritage,  too. 
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I 

; 


Bringing  boys  ii|>  l<»  date 
without  chasing  them 

calls  for  a  very 

fine  sense  of  timing 


is} 


Making  good  grades 

isn't  as  easj 
as  it  was 
in  gram  mar  school. 


— _1 


I >y  this  time — 13  years,  more  or  less,  after  you  were 
born— you've  probably  discovered  that  boys  your 
age  are  about  two  years  behind  you  when  it  comes 
to  dating.  So  without  losing  any  more  time  be  the 
first  to  smile  and  say  "Hello."  A  boy  welcomes 
friendliness  unless  you  try  to  break  him  away  from  a 
gang  of  fellows.  He's  annoyed  if  you  tail  him  from 
class  to  football  practice,  but  glad  you  linger  at  the 
drinking  fountain  to  ask  about  the  algebra  assign- 
ment. (It  gives  him  a  necessary  excuse  to  talk  to 
you.  i  He's  embarrassed  if  you  telephone  just  to  talk, 
but  jumps  at  a  phone  invitation  to  a  party. 


In  no  time  at  all— immediately  after  your  first  pop 
quiz  in  high  school  — you  realize  that  even  "brains" 
have  to  study.  And  this  is  their  secret:  Because  they 
know  from  sad  experience  that  studying  on  a  bed 
just  never  works,  they  sit  in  a  straight-back  chair  at 
a  table  or  desk  in  a  room  too  cool  for  sleeping  com- 
fort !  And  if  they  still  feel  drowsy,  they  follow  the 
latest  advice  of  the  biologists  and  psychologists:  "Go 
wash  your  face  — with  soap  and  water  — for  a  quick 
energy  pickup." 

They  divide  homework  into  "jobs"  to  be  com- 
pleted instead  of  hours  to  study.  As  each  job  is  com- 


Although  boys  are  expected  to  bring  a  girl  home 
from  a  date  on  time,  it's  up  to  the  girl  to  say  when. 
That's  easy  if  the  girl,  her  parents  and  all  the  kids 
in  the  crowd  agree  on  dating  deadlines. 

Teen-agers,  parents  and  guidance  counselors  of 
nine  schools  in  the  Philadelphia  area  drew  up  a  week- 
end dating  timetable.  For  junior  high:  general  dates 
and  informal  dances,  10:30  p.m.;  home  parties,  11:00 
P.M.;  formal  dances,  11:30  P.M.  For  senior  high:  gen- 
eral dates  and  informal  dances,  12:00  p.m.;  home 
parties,  12:30  a.m.;  formal  dances,  1:00  A.M.  Syn- 
chronize your  watches,  then  have  fun! 


pleted  (hard  ones  first),  they  reward  themselves  with 
an  apple  or  dance  a  tango ! 

Because  they  review  weekly,  they're  cool  at  exam 
time.  Real  cool.  Before  they  write  a  word,  they  read 
all  the  questions  over  quickly  and  carefully  to  find 
those  trick  words—  "define."  "discuss"  or  "tell  in 
your  own  words."  By  answering  the  easiest  questions 
first,  they  have  more  time  for  the  hard  ones.  And 
by  saving  a  few  minutes  for  a  final  check,  they  catch 
that  incorrect  spelling  that  makes  the  difference 
between  a  C  and  a  B. 

P.S.  Isn't  it  nice  that  everybody  has  a  brain? 


Kind  new  friends,  learn 
a  new   --port,  lesl  your 
abilities  in  extracurricular 
M'hool  activities. 


J   ' 


JNovv  is  the  time— after  your  last  class— for  you  to 
sample  student  government  to  find  out  if  you  prefer 
to  be  a  leader  or  a  follower;  or  to  join  a  special- 
interest  club  to  measure  your  talent.  But  whatever 
you  do,  accept  the  challenges  that  each  activity 
oilers. 

Ability  and  self-confidence  increase  with  every 
added  responsibility.  If  you're  recommended  for  an 
office  or  a  job,  accept  it.  Never,  never  say,  "But  I 
couldn't  .  .  ."  or  "  I'm  not  interested"  or  "  I  haven't 
the  time."  Each  one  of  these  transparent  excuses 
labels  you  as  a  girl  who  is  socially  immature.  Social 


maturity  grows  with  experience  —experience  in  work- 
ing with  others  or  in  the  practical  work  of  organizing 
facts  or  plans.  For  these  reasons  alone,  most  per- 
sonnel directors  say,  "Grades  aren't  all  we  consider 
when  interviewing  job  applicants;  extra  activities 
count  heavily.  We'd  often  rather  hire  an  activities 
girl  with  an  average  scholastic  record  than  a  'brain' 
with  no  activities." 

So  why  be  the  girl  who  won't  "waste  time"  serv- 
ing as  club  secretary  but  who  spends  many,  many 
lonely  hours  wondering  why  she  doesn't  have  more 
friends  and  more  fun? 


io 


\  ou're  not  a  "kid" 
an)   more  and  you  vvanl 

evervone  lo  know  it. 


Any  time— after  your  tenth  or  eleventh  birthday — 
you  may  be  four  or  live  inches  taller  or  twenty 
pounds  heavier  than  you  were  just  one  year  before. 
Although  this  is  absolutely  normal,  many  girls  (and 
boys)  think  themselves  "freaks"  when  it  happens. 

In  time,  though,  you  stop  tripping  over  rugs  and 
begin  to  feel  proud  of  your  new  body.  To  prove  you're 
as  old  as  you  look,  grow  in  judgment  too.  Measure 
this  growth  by  answering  these  questions: 

Do  I  accept  criticism? 

Do  I  have  plans  for  my  future? 


Do  I  handle  my  money  and  time  wisely  ? 

Do  both  boys  and  girls  like  me? 

Do  I  judge  people  on  their  own  merits? 

"Yes"  answers  show  you're  ready  for  some  adult 
privileges.  "No"  answers  indicate  you're  probably 
still  so  much  of  a  child  your  parents  hesitate  to  give 
you  much  freedom.  In  any  case,  you're  changing  all 
the  time— and  it  can  be  for  the  better.  The  teens  are 
a  wonderful  time  to  shape  the  kind  of  personality 
you  want,  and  you  have  years  and  years  to  improve 
it  and  live  with  it  — for  the  best  time  of  your  life! 
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Jergens  Lotion  Dispet&er 

w/fff)  purchase,  of  U^-  size  bottle . . .  both  for  98*  plus  fax 


^t  reasons  why 

ei/ery  woman  (wkoz  toman) 
will  want  tt: 

>  ■ 

if      ■■; 

I*    Because  you'll  love  Jergens  Lotion 


2. 


■vVYy 


1 


Because  you're  an  exacting  woman. 

right  i 

how   li 


-; 


«^»  Because  you  like  little  conveniences  like  i. 
ing  to  unscrew  a 

time   you    i  (and 

that's  after  evi  iy  house]  i.  The  dis- 

penser tits  right  into  the  I  i  stays  put. 


^M  •  Because  you  can't  resist  a  bargain  and  this  won- 
derful plastic  d  es  as  a  ft  • 
when  you  buy  a  -  I  Jergens  I 
...both    for    only    98c\    wherever    drugs    or 
toiletries  are  sold.  A  ithout 
dispenser.  Prices  plus  tax. 


Don't  waif...  gfet  rt  today.  This  offer  ic  limited. 


LADIES'   HOME   JOURNA 


IDL     A80 


Knit  specially  soft  for 

the  specially  sneel! 

Busy  little  grow-ups  love  Carter's 
famous  easy-on,  easy-off  Jiff  on R1  necks 
no-binding,  no-chafing  Nevabind® 
underarms.  Mother  knows  colorful 
Carter  cotton  knits  stay  soft,  gift- 
sweet  without  honing  .  .  .  are 
more  often  outgrown  than 
outworn!  They're  Carter-Set 
.  .  .  will  not  shrink  out 
of  fit! 


**S<-,    If 


Clockwise  starting 
with  conductor: 

JIFFON-NEVABIND  SHIRT. 
Diapenda  "    tapes.  White. 
Birth-3  yrs.  Pastels 
to  Wi  yrs.  only    About  79^. 

HANDY-CUFF  GOWIi  Jiffon-Nevabind. 

White,  pink,  yellow,  blue,  green.  Birth-6  mos.  $1.50. 

TYKES  SHIRT.  JiFfon-Nevabind.  White.  18  yrs.  79C-85d. 

TYKES  PANT.  For  boys  or  girls.  No-droop.  White.  1-8  yrs.  69f*-85jf. 

TWO-PIECE  CREEPER.  Adjustable  straps,  suspender  loops.  White  top, 
yellow,  blue,  green  pant.  6  mos. -2  yrs.  $2.75. 

PANTI-DRESS  SET.  Adjustable  hem.  Jiffon  neck.  Nevabind  sleeves.  Pink,  yello 
blue,  green.  6  mos.-2  yrs.  $2.00. 

The  William  Carter  Company,  Needham  Heights,  Mass. 


^2-  Carter's  makes  fine  underwear  for  the  entire  family 


©  The  W.  C.  Co 
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Editors     Xotc:    There  me  <nun\    intentions  ninth  nonien    uould  like 
to  ask  a  trusted  physician,  hut  there  is  not  alums  tin  ~    I" 

a  continuation  "/  his  series.   Tell  \le  Doctor.  Dm  ill  an- 

sii't'i  some  of  these  (iiieslions  which  hare  heen  sent  to  him  In  n 
Tin'  questions  are  all  real,  hut  tin1  nunn 

By    HENRY    B.  SAFFORD,  M.D. 


"/  mil  (i  yowift  iroiiKiri  liveiilv-si.x 
\<><ir*  olil.  Please  advise  '"<■  ivlml  lo  </<> 
ulitml   a   lump  I  recently    ilisettveretl  in 

ins   riL'/i '   '"  eat  I 

1 1  ik  doctor  glanced  up  from  the  history 
card  before  him,  and  rose  lo  Lireel  ll 
women  who  had  entered.  "  1  rememb 
very  well,  Mrs  Gay."  he  announced  "  Hut 
don't  tell  me  this  is  your  daughter  my 
record  shows  that  sin  should  be  about 
fifteen." 

No,    Doctor.    This    is   my    husband's 
younger  sister,  Gail  And  if  you  knew  what 
a  light  I've  had  to  get  her  to  con. 
today 

"I  hope  I'm  not  such  an  ogre!  Tell  me. 
young  lady,  since  you  an  the  patient,  what 
is  the  nature  of  your  complaint  ?  " 

"Well,  I  happened  to  notice  a  little  lump 
in  my  breast  the  other  day.  ll  really  isn't 
anything  at  all  and  1  don't  see  an\  reason 
for  consulting  a  doctor     it  doesn't  h 
anything 

"1  think  the  truth  is  that  she's  afraid  ol 
what  the  doctor  might  tell  her,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs  Cay. 

"Unfortunately,   that's  often   the  case 
with  developments  of  this  kind."  . 
the  doctor.    "Or   the   patient    hopes   the 
trouble  will  disappear  in  time  of  its  own 
accord." 

"Why  do  you  say  'unfortunately' 
manded  Miss  Gay. 

"  Because  .  i ■.  ry  lump  occurring,  in  a 
tin's  breast  demands  investigation,  and  it  is 
not  wise  to  delay." 

"Well.  I  am  not  going  to  be  si. impeded 
by  tear  of  cancer.  I  have  read  enough  lo 
know  this  isn't  it.  ll  can't  be     not 

age  " 

"I  haven't  asked  your  age  y< 
out  the  doctor,  "but  I  would  likt  to  know 

"I'm  twenty-six." 

"Well,  I  certainly  have  no  int<  ntion  of 
'stampeding'  sou  in  any  direction;  and  1 
will  agree  with   you   that,  at    the 
twenty-six.  it  is  extremely  unlikely  t 
you  have  developed  anything  sou 
nate    Now  I  suggest  that  we 
examining  room  and  find  out   what   tacts 
there  are  to  consider.  Come  this  w; 
Cay.  There  will  be  a  nurse  to  help 

A  quarter  hour  later  he  «  as  si 
facts  are  these:  Miss  Cay   und 
has  developed  a  small,  rathet 
in  her  right  breast.  It  isn't  pain 
sensitive.    It    is   moderated 
can  lind  no  other  growth  in  th 
under  the  arm." 


"Then  it  i 

"  1    wisl 

p|X)sed 
a  docti 

irly   1  will 
probable   thai   this  is  a   small 
mass    I 

"  I  .  !  explain  I 

and  can- 
cer 

"  I'll  be  glad  to 

twenty  lobes,  shaped 

lurch/  alduct 

leading  lo  the  nip 

liar  numbi  I  the  manner 

ol  the  top  of  a  • 

cystic  f  velops  as  a 

diseasi 

and  the  f< 

which 
exiuk  >s  feels 

be  distin- 
ineipient  malignant  tumor 
animation. 
■  (.  atn  el    on  -  as  a 

ipsules,  and 

ealh    This  is 

which 

connective 

5<  ial  planes, 

nlualh  entering 

cent  of  lll< 

connected  with 

of  all 

in  un- 
case. '  that  only 

that's 

I've  alwa\  ood." 

•  i  puis    ■  11  you  lhat   your  age  by  no 

It  is  true  that 

nvolvement 

between  the  ai 

i  cases  are 

it  s  such  a  small  ntim- 

nuch." 
mi  happen  to  be  that 

in.  Just  the  same, 
d  be  able  to  tell 


KEEP    YOUR    BABY'S    SKIN    LIKE    A    ROSE 


"IT   CHECKED 
DIAPER     RASH    AND 

ODOR     WHEN    OTHER    REMEDIES 
FAILED!"    SAY    MOTHERS 


Mothers  and  doctors  agree.  Mermen 
Baby  Magic  skin  care  works  like  magic! 

Amazing  medical  proof.  Diaper  rash 
\     was  completely  cleared  in  one  week  on 
-t  majority  of  babies  treated  with 
this  lovely  liquefied  cream! 

s!    Yet    7 
cleared   completely.    15%    improved 

remarkably. 

Works  wonders  against  chafing,  chap- 
ping,  cradle    cap.    too.    Non-sticky; 
dries  last.  Protects,  soothes,  smooths, 
helps  heal.  Keeps  baby 
fragrant  as  a  n  - 


In  pink 

Giant  ccon< 

Both  tax  free 


baby  specialist   since  1880 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT 

EDITED  B1    MARG  VHE1    MICKEY 


roused  citizens  clean  up  the  town 

.  .  .  Daytona  Beach.  Florida 


.*.*• 


/: 


Sparking  Civic  Interest  fiiiiit«wtiiyYriii«ss 

By  MARGARET  HICK  FA 

Ihoi/gh  voung  people  ti"la\  are  better  educated 
and  better  informed  <>n  public  issues  than  tlieir 
elders.  the\  are  less  active  in  community  affairs, 
according  to  a  studv  made  ol  1.536.000  voung 
adults  by  the  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly. 
Furthermore,  education  seems  to  play  but  little 
part  in  creating  participation.  People,  regardless  nl 
educational  background,  are  more  likely  to  move 
when  an  issue  touches  their  daily  lives.  Hie  young 
adult  members  ol  a  local  union,  which  inaugurated 
a  campaign  for  better  bus  and  streetcai  service  in 
St.  Louis.  Missouri,  are  more  actively  involved  in 
communis  affairs  than  are  students,  for  instance. 
at  Hillver  College  in  Hartford.  Connecticut. 

\\  In  i-  it  thai  American  schools  and  universi- 
ties an-  not  producing  enough  active  citizens? 
Main  young  people  themselves  -a\  it-  because 
thir-  i-  the  period  when  the\  must  make  decisions 
about  a  career,  marriage,  establishment  ol  a  home, 
rearing  of  children.  The\  feel  the\  haven't  time  to 
com  en i  t  Lem-el \  es  with  national-policy  decisions, 
selection  ol  nominees  for  public  office,  communiu 
leadership.  Many  say.  also,  that  citizens  organiza- 
tions are  too  formalized  and  bureaucratic,  lacking 
in  freedom  o(  expression  am!  action. 

The  study,  which  «a-  financed  by  a  grant  from 
the  fund  tor  Adult  Education  established  b\  the 
Ford  Foundation,  recommend?  that  organization- 
should  issue  rousing  invitations  to  voung  adults 
to  come  in  and  help  with  communiu  housekeep- 
ing. This  ha-  been  done  in  some  instances. 
The  Communiu  Conference  in  Chicago.  Illinois, 
organized  lull  block  groups,  including  main  young 
married  couples,  in  an  overcrowded  neighborhood 
where  problems  were  particularly  acute.  Visible 
results  oi  the  action  stimulated  are  impressive: 
racial  tensions  have  been  eased,  police  protection 
improved,  cleanup  campaigns  organized,  new  play- 
grounds constructed,  a  simple  system  oi  day  care 
ing  children  worked  out.  In  Schenectady, 
New  ioik.  -ome  Hhi  voung  adult-,  with  head- 
quarters in  a  building  provided  by  the  cirv,  par- 
ticipate in  radio  and  theater  programs. 'blood-bank 
drives,  hobby  classes.  Sometimes  they  conduit 
forums  and  campaign  on  civic  issues. 

Organizations  have  a  great  responsibility  for 
young  adults-  not  only  to  give  them  recreational 
and  other  services,  but  to  enable  them  to  work 
together  so  as  to  meet  their  own  needs.  Voung 
people  respond  to  opportunities  that  give  them  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  and  personal  satisfaction. 
Participation  in  group  projects  develops  individual 
-kill-,  and  in  so  doing  help-  lulfill  one  of  the  major 
goals  oi  American  education  training  people  for 
intelligent  and  responsible  citizenship.  enc 


Housewives  in  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  prove  to  be  hardy  political 

jjilxrims  us  they  dump  garbage  and  trash  during  a  service  strike 

called  l>y  the  old  political  machine.  Citizen  efforts 

like  these  helped  uet  the  iteiv  city  government  on  its  feet. 


M  EY,  Emma, "  the  woman  in  red  shorts  called  over  the  side  fence, 
"then'-  a  man  in  front  picking  up  garbage.  Let's  get  ours  out." 

The  two  housewives  raced  down  the  driveway  carrying  oversized 
garbage  pails.  I  bey  emptied  them  into  a  small  pickup  truck  driven 
li\  a  blond  voung  man  in  a  green  nylon  sport  shirt. 

"Thanks  for  stopping,  one  of  the  women  said,  mopping  her  face 
with  a  handkerchief.  "Let's  hope  this  strike  won't  last  long." 

"Say.  yon  know  who  thai  was?  her  neighbor  exclaimed  as  the 
truck  pulled  awav.     Jack  Tamm  —  the  new  mayor!" 

Mavor  latum  was  one  ol  manv  citizens  all  over  Daytona  Beach. 
Florida,  that  Sunday  in  October,  1951,  collecting  trash  when 
service  i  ir.plovees  ol  the  cit\  failed  to  show  up.  Daytonans  knew 
the  new  administration  was  doing  it-  best  to  gel  the  city  on  it-  feet 
and  tin  \  wanted  to  help.  Every  now  and  then  someone  on  a  front 
porch  would  call  out  lo  Tamm.  "Stick  b\  your  gun-.  Jack.  Don't 
let  tin-  hunch  scare  \  nu." 

This  sen  ice  strike  was  a  desperate  attempt  In  old-line  politicians 
to  embarrass  the  new  officials.  lor  main  years  politicians  backed  by 
gambling  mone\  ran  the  citv  their  way.  with  both  hand-  in  the 
public  till-.  Taxpayers  became  disgusted  with  the  waste  and  in- 
efficiencv  all  around  them.  Ju-l  driving  through  the  streets,  you 
could  see  where  [he  new  paving  was  -inking  back  into  the  old 
potholes.  Mid  (lie  city  bad  paid  out  82,500,000  for  70  mile-  of 
tin-  thin  coating  of  imported  asphalt  that  cosl  S300.000  more  than 
dome-tie  material.  Public  building-  had  been  neglected  -o  long 
that  jusl  a  tew  month-  before,  piece-  id  the  city-hall  ceiling  fell  on 
the  head  ol  one  ol  the  officials  at  a  commission  meeting.  City 
busses  were  always  breaking  down,  and         continued  on  page  is* 
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One  or  two  place  settings  just  won't  do— nol 
you're  bursting  to  entertain   right  away,   l.uel 
you,  the  slowpoke  way  to  collect  silverware  i 
unnecessary.   Now  a   whole   chest    full   ol 
Community  silverplate  — all  you  need  to  serve  dinner 


for  eight— can  be  vours  for  surprisingh   little.  jeweler  will  show  you  the  "Overlav     of  pure  silver — 

\li  five  best-loved  Community  patterns  are  on  dis-  for  lifetime  wear  protection.  Km3  hell  explai 

plav  now  at  vour  friendh  jewelers,  feci  the  impres-  payment  plan.  Dinner  - 

sive  weight  and  balance  of  each  piece.  Notice  the  sharp  including  chest  with   K  esistant  lin- 

serrated  edge  on  every  grille  and  dinner  knife.  Your  ing.  Community*  .  .  .  tl  plate. 


rRADEMABKS   OF    ONE'DA     LTD       ONEiO*      N  RlCMI    16S3      Cn£iDA    LTD. 


LADIES'   HOME  JOURN 


f6//u^/-  ■  America's  newest  and  most  exciting  cooking  utensils 


How  proud  you'll  be  of 
these  new  Hallite  utensils,  beautifully  styled  to 
grace  today's  modern,  efficient  kitchens. 

Hallite  utensils  are  made  entirely  of  a  spe- 
cial, extra  hard  alloy,  even  to  the  colorful 
covers  which  can  never  tarnish. 

You'll  get  superb  cooking,  for  this  alloy 
s-p-r-e-a-d-s  heat  with  amazing  speed — up  the 


sides  and  over  the  cover,  as  well  as  across  the 
bottom.  The  whole  utensil  cooks  the  food  .  .  . 
and  does  it  over  low  heat  without  scorching. 
It  is  a  cinch  to  keep  Hallite  gleaming  bright. 
And  the  thick,  hard,  special  alloy  assures  heir- 
loom quality.  See  these  exciting  new  Hallite 
utensils  tomorrow.  They're  available  at  most 
Wear-Ever  dealers. 


THE  ALUMINUM    COOKING    UTENSIL  CO.,  INC.,  DEPT.  1811,  NEW    KENSINGTON,  PA 


e,ot/ 

WEARWER 

ONLY    WEAR-EVER     HAS    HALLM 


•'. 


Journa 


bout  Town 


Fifty  1  ears  \  ■  i 


in 


Ihej 


•  .|uiini;il 


IN    November,   I'Hi.f.  the  I     S. 
acquired  I  hi?  rif;lil  l<>  build  I  lit- 
I'. in. mi. i  <'.tii.il.  New   York  police 

M  ri  I     ll.l  ll    |  it  <   — .  .  I    I  I  \  III-       In     -llli 

due  crowds  ol  women  nl  ihe  nun 
riagc  <>l  the  (»oclc(  heiress  in  an 

I. ii  glish  il  like.  '"I'lif  \  Inn  v  li  I  . 
scratched,  anil  screeched  like  .1 
parcel  of  wildcats,  reported  l  he 
New  York  press.  IVople  were 
reading  The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come  and  crying  over 
"the  chicken  and  com  drama 
\\  .i\    I  limn  I  .1-1. 

Inlli.  N.h.iiiImi.I'MI.I.IoI  |{N  VI., 
Marl,  Twain  i-  photographed 
al  Mmiia.  New  York,  holiliiij! 
t > i  —  favorite  cut.  "li  is  .1  porce- 
lain eat  l>>  unreal  French  seulp- 
Inr."  he  writes,  "and  eurrics  In 
its  face  and  eyes  I  lie  triiccliarin 
and  -|>it  il  liulil  >  of  i  1  -  lair,  ll 
docs  not  fuss  with  imuuisc ripls, 
nor  I  r>   l<>  help  <lt >  1  In-  writing." 

Introductions  arc  not  usually 
inmlr  in  public  vehicles  nor  on  the 
street,rules  The  l.ml\  From  Phila- 
delphia. If  ttco  aiils  ure  walkiiifi 
together,  a  man  should  not  1/-./,  /»■/  ■ 
mission  to  join  them  unless  he 
knows  them  both. 

"I  have  had  letters  from  women 

all  over  the  1 Hr\   saying  ihej 

could  mil  find  crinkly  seersucker, 
writes   Maria   I*. n  In.  1.  dressmak- 
ing expert.  "1 1  costs  7  '  jc  u  yard 
ami  can  be  I ghl  in  Boston. 

"\\  hat  i-  the  perfect  figure?" 
Answer:  "Height,  ">.">.  Waist. 
24",  bust  34,  weight  138  pounds." 

For   11    ml   mise:    "   Ivoid   nil   rich. 

greasy  foods  and  drink  n  glass  <>J 
hot  water  before  every  meal." 

To  <lri\e  (leas  av  a\  :  "\\  el  some 
slrinj:-.  with  oil  "I  pennyroyal 
and  tie  around  the  neck  ol  <al 
or  dog," 

"Eggs  should  nol  he  given  to  a 
young  child  more  lhan  Iwice  a 
week." 

"Claire:  Names  should  never 
he  mentioned  in  puhlie  i-on- 
veyanees,  espcciull}  when  the 
absent  are  cril  ici/.cd, 

"Kathryn:  'Eighteen  and  un- 
popular'?  II  ill.  a"  dear,  il 
1 11 11  si  be  your  own  fault .  lie  nice 
l<>  people  iiml  they  will  '"'  nice 
in  \1111.  The  rule  never  fails. 

•  •••••••••••••••• 


Nonchalant  Cole  Porter  (center)  with    \im  Miller  and  Boh  Fosse,  who  is 
one  "I    Vnii's  suitors  in  ki--  Me  Kate,  adapted  from  faming  "I   tin 


\  I  llol  \  I  li  has  ..I  hasn't  seen  ki  — 
*  >  Me  kale  mi  the  -la^t-  n>  ill  be  «  i-r 
this  iiiniilli  in  watch  Inr  the  movie  of 
this  smash-hil  musical— if  it's  all  a- 
good  us  il  looked  ami  sounded  In  us 
mi  the  M-<  >-M  set.  where  v>  e  olso  mcl 
the  mail  who  wrote  the  music.  <  ole 
I'orlei  was  absolutely  spick-and-span, 
wcuring  hi-  how  lit-  the  nevi  way. 
Told  11-  in  hi-  unexpected!}  thin  voice 
In-  was  a  far  111  bo}  from  Peru.  Indiana. 
Kill  whul  a  farm  !  Horn  wealth}  Never 
knew  hard  luck  until  he  fractured 
both  legs  al  forty-five  falling  from  a 
horse.  Thirty-three  operations.  W  alks 
with  cane.  <  omposes  wherever  he 
happens  In  be.  bill  always  between 
II  v.M.  und  3  P.M.  First  the  title,  then 
the  melody,  then  the  verse.  Begins 
with  la-l  line  and  works  backward. 
\,,,|  when  Inn  Miller,  in  tights  as 
It  1.1  in  a.  runic  over  ami  -a I  on  the  aim 
,,|  his  1  hair.  "  <  never  -a%>  .1  man  -o 
nouchulunl  ! 

the  Far  East  lingers 
on  at  the  JOURNAL  Workshop,  for  we've 
im  Princess  BrindaoJ 
Kapurthala.  whose  remarkablt 

ani.  you'll  read  on  Pace  54.  The 
1st  like  any  proud  parent, 
il   her  children.  One  of  her 
F'j   ncess    Indira,    has   left 
I  .:  a  career  for  herself 

Maharani  told  us  how- 
Indira  went  on  to  the  B.B.C.  to  apply 
ib  a<  news  commentator.  Instead 
of  putting  down  "Princess  Indira."  she 
gave  ai  ■  name.  But  someone 

suspected  who  she  was.  liked  her  mod- 
ioli. "She's  on  the  air 
every    Saturday    at    five-thirty."    her 
mother  proudly  told  us. 


paid  fin  and  In 
costumes  is  a  faroritt  with 
both  sides  of  I  lit   ocean,  II  ilhela  (  n-h- 
man  reported  ivl  Paris. 

Crystal 

<     York, 
jacket  costumi  <  harles   James, 

beret    by    Mr.   John,   tin 
by    II  inter,  and  photo 
this    month's   cover.      Tin    girl    1      Miss 
Romaine  Simenson. 

tbout  l.i  ions  of  aspirin  tablets 
arr  consumed  daily  in  the  I  nited 
States.  .  .  .  I  In-  most  popular  national 
hobby,  according  to  a  recent  report, 
is  the  making  and  flying  ol  model 
airplanes.  .  .  .Only  five  men  in  history 
lour  inspired  the  writing  oj  more 
than  1000  /mill..:  Christ,  Sapoleon, 
Shakespeare,  Washington,  L.incoln. 

Just  had  a  letter  from    Mrs.  Janet  S. 
Yates,  of  Gaspee.  Rhode  Island,  which 
began.    "Lest     1    sound    incoherent!" 
-he'd  been  try  in  up  her 

nerve  to  co  into  busini 
cookies.  Couldn't  decide.  J  "hen 
JOURNAL  arrived.  Turned  r 

where  the  Iirst  thing 
she  saw  was  about  Dorothy  Ferguson 
and    her    lr 

"That  was  all  I  needed."  Jane: 
then  added,  quite  coherently,  "  i 
for  the  Journa  : 

Studies  slum-  that  second-born  chil- 
dren nrr  less  likely  to  become  malad- 
justed  than  I  he  first -horn  .  .  .  .  Mori- 
limn  67  (iit  cent  of  all  American 
adults  wear  eyeglasses. 
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■  nd  what  got 

In  Ni  *  Yini. 


II  mi    1 1.  1 1. ..  n   1  It  1  - 
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li  n    I I  -     1  In  1 1     Im    .Imilii      mil  \     it, 
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1 I i  1 1  ■      1 1 , ■ , ,  1      lli. in      v,  I m 1 1 

I II  in  In  mi      Inii,-  nut    it'-  tin    -.inn    .0 
mum  hi  tin   nihi'i  liini   1  •  - 1 .1 1 1 1 .1  n  1  - 

I I  .1    ,  ,1  ,  111      .1     I  11  1  •         H«l   il     ,'HM,      mi      1 

III  1  1      U    I  11  111    lii  1,1,    ill      I ,, 
•  I    In::    ill  11  in   1     at     .111     Viitiilii.il. 
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Bruce  (.imhl." 

I  hi*  rountry  now  spends  more  mmu-\ 
for  cigarettes  than  lor  footwear,  tor 
household  appliances  or  tor  admis- 
sion tO  mollis  11ml  /i/in,.  .  .  .  More 
than  one  couple  out  oj  three  hair 
"iii-hin"  troubles:  surreys  show  that 
wives  complain  oj  "interference" 
more  of  ten  than  husbands,  thnt  hus- 
bands' mothers  an-  more  apt  to  cause 
friction   than   wires'  mot  her*. 
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///  alumst  any  other  household  she  wouldn  t  have 
looked  so  mouselike  so  drab.  .  .  .  But  Inside 
die  three  famous  Sylvester  u  omen!    tnd  she  expecting 
to  he  the  fourth!  It  was  the  finest  joke  in  years.  .  .  . 


H\    W  \l«;t  10   SH  IKI' 


First  of  Three  Parts 


1\  |hc  heal  (il  a  spacious  Vugusl  noon,  in  the 
heart  ol  [lie  "real  summer  of  1870,  the  three 
famous  Sylvester  women  waited  in  their  parlor 
to  receive  and  make  welcome  the  fourth. 

Themselves  matched  the  day.  The  parlor  was 
hoi  as  a  hothouse,  not  a  window  was  open,  all 
three  women  were  big,  strongl)  corseted,  ampl) 
petticoalcd,  layered  chin  to  toe  in  flannel, 
cambric  and  -ilk  at  a  guinea  a  yard.  Their 
I, road,  handsome  faces  were  scarlet,  their 
temples  moist.  Bui  the)  stood  up  to  the  heat  of 
the  parlor  as  the)  stood  up  to  the  heat  of  the 
kitchen  or  the  heat  of  a  harvest  field:  as  the 
sun  poured  in  upon  them  so  their  own  strong 
•rood  humor  flowed  out  to  meet  it  — to  refract 
and  multipl)  it,  like  the  prisms  on  their  candle- 
sticks, the  brass  about  their  hearth.  Nature 
had  so  designed  them  thai  even  washday  left 
them  fair-tempered;  before  the  high  festivity 
of  a  marriage  their  spirit-  rose,  expanded  and 
bloomed  to  a  solar  pitch  of  -lately  jollification. 

Everything  in  the  parlor  -hone.  The  floor 
reflected   the  furniture:  a  pair  of  water-clear 


mirrors  reflected  each  other.  The  grandfather 
clock  was  a  column  of  amber.  (\  -mailer, 
dimmer  sun  ornamenting  il-  face.)  \t  the  win- 
dows, long  curtains,  of  verj  old  brocade, 
-bowed  their  original  bright  crimson  at  each 
turn  of  a  fold;  a  square  of  Turkey  carpet, 
equall)  ancient,  equall)  proclaimed  tin-  excel- 
lence of  old  dyes.  It  was  a  room,  in  short,  worth 

the  sun's  while  to  shine  on:  and  that  it  wa , 

and  that  il  was  also  the  heart  of  the  great 
sprawling  house,  half  manor  and  half  farm, 
was  the  Sylvester  women'-  triumph. 

The)  had  won  no  easy  victory.  The  men 
they  wedded  were  masterful  as  themselves; 
dark  as  the)  were  golden,  strong-willed  and 
strong-backed;  apt  to  eat  in  the  kitchen,  and 
without  (till  the  tir-t  bride  came  home)  sluicing 
themselves.  This  original  Amazon  was  my 
Aunt  Charlotte,  wife  of  the  eldest  son,  Tobias: 
her  two  sisters-in-law  were  of  her  own  choos- 
ing—equally high-colored,  equally  highhanded, 
equally  apt  to  civilize  the  dark  Sylvester  males. 
The  fourth  Sylvester  woman,  the  awaited 
betrothed.  m\ 


I 


The  great  broad  folds  came  from  France-  nothing  could 

hate  been  fietter  suited  to  beautify  a  gypsy. 
Ill  eyes  turned  upon  Fanny. 

who  rose  to  the  occasion  by  weeping. 
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In  llilliam  GronJnqer 


IT'S  really  funny  the  way  you  do  little  things 
you  don't  even  think  about  at  the  time,  hut 
that  later  make  a  pretty  big  difference  in  your  life. 

It's  like  Mrs.  Baib\  says.  Mrs.  Bailey  i-  our 
English  teacher  ami  she  said  once,  Great  oaks 
from  little  acorns  grow.  Mr-.  Bailey  i-  always  say- 
ing thing-  like.  A  chain  is  only  as  strong  a-  it- 
weakest  link.  and.  \  wise  old  owl  says  an  empty 
wagon  make-  the  mo-t  noise,  and  that  thing  about 
the  acorn.  Lsually  she  means  we  should  stop 
talking  and  get  our  homework  done,  or  he  sure 
and  tell  our  folks  about  the  P.T.A.  meeting  on 
Friday  night,  but  I  see  now  (hat  thi-  oak-from-an- 
acorn  stuff  is  pretty  deep.  But.  geez,  how  was  1  to 
guess  that  a  ringing  phone  can  be  an  acorn'.' 

I  picked  up  the  phone  and  said,  "Hello?"  Real 
innocent.  It  was  my  hest  friend.  Jack  Riggs. 

"Li-ten."  old  Jack  said,     va  got  a  date  yet?" 

"A  date'.'"  !  asked,  -till  in  this  innocent  voice. 

Our  high-school  prom  was  that  night,  but  I 
didn't  have  a  date  for  it.  To  tell  the  truth.  I  don't 
like  the  girl-  as  a  rule.  They're  all  right  for  wives 
and  mother-  and  things  like  that,  but  I  had  a 
mother  and  what  does  a  2uv  seventeen  want  with 


The  Jouriutl 

/Presenlt. 
WILLIAM 
GRONINGER 

HIS  URST 
tPPEARANCE  IN  \>\    ^ 
WACAZINf 


a  wife?  Jack  knew  I  didn't  have  a  date.  I'm  one  of 
these  guvs  that  never  has  a  date. 

"Well,  look.  I  go1  tlii-  cousin." 

Right  then  I  lost  my  innocent  feeling.  \\  hen  a 
guy  calls  you  up  the  day  of  a  prom  and  says  look  I 
got  this  cousin,  you  should  go  slow.  Especially  if 
the  guy  i-  your  best  friend. 

\\  hich  cousin'.'"  I  asked  cautiously.  That  was 
my  mistake.  I  should' ve  just  hung  up.  What  it 
did,  it  gave  Jack  a  chance  to  talk. 

Jack  is  one  of  these  tall,  -nave,  last-talking 
guys.  A  good  athlete  and  all,  but  he  like-  girls. 
And  he  can  really  talk.  He's  the  only  gu\  I  know- 
that  could  talk  some  dumb  jerk  into  buying  the 
Empire  State  Building  or  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
Some  jerk  like  me,  lor  example. 

"Jane  Parker,  my  second  cousin."  Jack 
said.   "Say,"  he  said  in  a  real  surprised 
voice,    "vnu  mean  I  never  told  you 
about  her?" 

"No."  I  said.  r*You  told  me  about 
four  Marys  and  six  or  seven  Bettvs. 
hut  you  never " 

CONTINUED   ON    :  t-  ' 
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IT'S  a  charming  flat!"  Henry  said,  with 
what  Lucy  firmly  told  herself  was  en- 
tirely proper  pride,  as  he  took  from  her 
hand  his  refilled  coffee  cup,  and  more 
comfortably  crossed  one  well-tailored 
leg  over  the  other. 

Lucy  looked  round  the  pretty  room 
with  its  frill)  drapes  covering  white 
Venetian  blinds,  with  its  flower  prints  at 
eye  level  in  a  careful  row,  its  blue  chairs, 
picking  up  a  tone  in  a  viper's-bugloss 
spray,  and  it-  citron-yellow  rug,  which 
efficiently  emphasized  a  Leguminosae 
fountain  fall  —  no,  laburnum!  Lucy 
crossly  corrected  herself.  She  said: 

"It's  a  lovely  flat.  Only  — 

"Yes.  Only  what?"  Henry  asked. 

Only  Lucy's  taste  ran  to  rooms  where 
a  radio  and  a  cat,  books  and  magazines 
and  a  half -hooked  rug  could  be  left 
about  without  making  the  place  appear 
to  he  littered  with  orange  peel,  like  Hyde 


Park  on  bank  holidays.  And  yet  how — 
Henry  having  looked  for  and  found  this 
flat  (so  well  furnished,  such  a  good  ad- 
dress!), having  fixed  up  the  lease,  having 
rushed  round  and  moved  her  in — could 
she  tell  him  so? 

Hers  were  thoughts  that  a  nice,  well- 
ordered,  grateful  girl  did  not  even  think, 
let  alone  allow  herself  to  say.  Lucy  bit  her 
lip.  Every  day  now,  and  sometimes  twice 
a  day,  and  on  some  days  more,  thoughts 
which  she  didn't  know  she  could  have 
came  popping  up  in  her  mind  just  like  a 
bright  toy  bird  from  a  music  box — yes, 
a  mockingbird. 


"It's  a  lovely  flat.  Only " 

"Yes.  Only  what?"  Henry  said  again. 

"Only  what  shall  I  do  with  myself  all 
day?"  Lucy  heard  herself  ask  in  a  voice 
that  she  could  not  believe  to  be  her  own. 

Henry  blinked.  "Do?"  he  said,  and  he 
stroked  his  neat,  honey-blond  mustache. 


"Well,  whatever  women  do  do  with  them- 
selves! There  is  surely  enough 

"If  you've  got  a  job  or  a  family  or 
both,"  Lucy  said,  "oh,  yes.  If  you're 
rich  like  me  ...  I  just  do  not  know!'" 

"Oh,  now  come!"  Henry  said. 

Lucy  firmly  met  his  eye.  "You  can 
have  your  hair  done.  But  not  more  than 
once  a  week.  You  can  go  and  buy  clothes. 
But  expensive  ones  do  last!  You  can  go 
to  theaters.  But  soon  you've  seen  all  the 
shows.  I  suppose  you  can  go  and  play 
bridge.  Only  I'm  so  bad  it  seems  kinder 
not.  You  can  go  out  and  do  good  works," 
Lucy  said,  standing  up  as  if  at  that  very 
moment  about  to  go,  "but  the  people 
who  do  them  nowadays  have  diplomas  as 
long  as  your  arm.  So  all  you  can  do  is  ad- 
dress some  envelopes.  And  it's  simpler  and 
more  constructive  to  write  a  check,  if  you 
have  the  cash.  Which  I  have.  And  which 
they  prefer!"         continued  on  page  194 


Lucy,  with  too  much  of  everything,  found  thoughts  — 


thoughts  she  didn't  know  she  had— popping  right  jnto  her  head. 


"Oh,  dear,  that  wu»  why 
I  ft:  It  *<i  happy.   Oh,  dear!'' 


Nol  onl)  is  the  wallpaper  the  first  and  only  ever  put  up  in  this  parlor  hut  the  knight's-lance  curtain  poles  were  made  for  its  first 
window  hangings.  The  larger  portrait  is  oi  Louisa  Catherine  Rundlet  May,  daughter  of  James  Rundlet. 


Wt&WMfc    AtwfrX 'jy.^y^iM^M     Tne>  miilt  lll,'n   houses  high,  wide  and  handsome  in  Portsmouth  around   180 

as  the  Rundlet-May  mansion  still  so  eloquently  proclaims. 


( >r,  as  Jamea  Rundlel  called  it  in  hi mi 

bunk,     Man   li.ni  I  lou  .        I  lie  Iimii  c  | in    mam 
l.i  i  inations,  bul  so  lias  tin-  account  bunk' 
In    \|uil,   inn,',  eight  men  were  digging  i  In 
great  cellar,  foi  $73.91.  Ordinary  lahoi  wu> 
getting  $]  a  day.  R\  Oclobci  il  wa>  beginnii 
In-  exciting.  The  joiners  were  .11  work. 
These  were  men  who  were  building  some  ol 
America  -  most  beautiful  ships  down  in  I'orl  month 
yards,  a>  well  as  such  handsome  bouses  .1-  1 1 1 1~ 
iip  in  luis\   Portsmouth  town.   I'heir  board 
alone,  at  $3  .1  week,  came  to  $212.50  that  I. ill. 
And  board  was  not  all.  tor  w bal  about 
"45  gals,  rii  111  lor  workmen  this  [>asl  ~  11  n  1 1  m -1      $15    ' 
The  house  was  Hearing  completion.   Ihere  i- 
;in  enliv  for  the  ver)  same  paper  and 
borders  that  ran  —till  be  seen  in  at  least  the 
parlor,  on  your  left.  B)  Mas.  1809. 
il  can  In-  assumed  that  James  and  Jam-  Rundlel 
were  moving  in.   \.nd  in  spirit,  thej  have  never 
moved  out.  For  in  ever)  line  sense  ol  the 
words,  here  is  a  bouse  thai  ha-  realh  stayed 
"in  the  lann'K  .'" 


Il.v    II  M    II  A  III!    rilATT     tn-hitn-tural  Klii I  llu-  J ' 
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On  tin-  left-hand  side  ol  llie  sitting  room's  mantelpiece 
above  the  ran-  pair  ol  llepplewliite  love  seals.  1-  a  don 


\,-,-,, riling  to  I  lie  ace its.  the  mahoganv   loiir-postei  vva-  Iioughl  in  l!li»2  for  521.  N<>ti<i 

it-  original  cornice  matchc,  the  original  cornice-  of  tl 


|i|r  -jlliouelte  "I  James  and  Jane  Rundlel. 
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What 

PARENTS 

don't  know 
about 

COMIC  BOOKS 


The  parent  who  shrugs  and  says  his  children  read 
only  "good"'  comics  usually  hasn't  read  these  books  himself. 

Here  is  the  startling  truth  about  the  90,000,000  comic 
books  America 's  children  read  each  month. 

BY  FREDRIC  WERTHAM,  M.  D. 
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"Every  imaginable  crime  is  de- 
scribed in  detail.  By  teaching  the 
technique,  comic  books  also  teach 
the  content." 


"Juvenile  delinquency  of  our  time 
cannot  be  understood  unless  you 
know  what  has  been  put  into  the 
minds  of  children." 
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ON  I    Sunda)    ni-lii   .1  |  •.  1 1 1 .  >  1 1 1 1. 1 1 1  in   New 
101     0)     rcpoi  led    In    |  •<  •  1 1  <  .     I  Icac  |l  |  U;|  I  ||   i 
lli.il  lie  had  seen  - -    u  | 
mini  in  i Ml  market.  Two  .i|uail  i  ai 

sped  lo  I  ho  scone  ami  came  In  a  ei  eecliini! 
stop.  Six  policemen  i  ushetl  mil  nl  llic  cars 
with  draw  n  puns  and  sun  minded  the  tm  e. 
Two  nl    them   entered   it,    read)    I'm    battle. 

Their  quarr)   turned  <mt  In  he  .1  hanib -, 

blond,  curlyhoaded  little  bo\  nl  i\.  His 
companions,  who  li.nl  (led  when  the  rope 
snapped  a^  the)  were  lowering  him  through 
a  skylight,  wore  twelve  and  thirteen.  The 
little  bo) .  too  young  even  for  a  |ii\  enile- 
delinquenc)  charge,  had  started  his  career 
as  a  burglar  at  five,  rewarded  b\  his  com- 
panions with  a  stead)  Mipplv  of  cand)  and 
11  imc-comic  bonks. 

Ever)  bo)  has  his  idol!  lie  ma)  he  a 
star  athlete,  a  two-fisted  Hollywood 
\\  estern  actor  or  a  famous  general.  Ihii 
some  hn\s  veer  awa\  from  such  heroes, 
and  admire  the  had  men/ 

This  is  the  slarl  ol  a  comic-hook  story  in 
which  a     hood  "  leaehos  two  1  ■  I  lie*  bovs: 

II  you  kill--  wanna  learn  lo  he  like 
me,  you  gotta  he  lough!  Never  gi\e 
the  oilier  eu\  an  even  break!'1 


He    1 1 o w  s  t hem  a  w  e I l-dn 

I  hi')    pi I    lo   threat!  u   th  ind   he 

hand     nvei    In     in. -in  \    iii   Mm  in     Ihil    ili.ii 

il"i       Mi  ll   li-.n  In  i      ill-  I..1  n;' 

llieii   head     logelhei   and  i*x<  laim   : 

^  mi  ulwa)     ha\  i-  in  -lie    em!  Kemem- 
bei    ll 

I  In-  1-  1  In  elemental  \  \< -- -mi  ol  11  imc 
comics,  1 1  1-  expressed  again  in  1  In-  iiui ila- 
lion  1 1  mil  another  I I. : 

"(  >nce    I     knni  kill    .1    lad)    -     tret 
In    less'n   dial' " 

Man)  adults  think  thai  ihe)  know  all 
about  crime-comic  1  >< •< >k -  because  lhe\,  know 
mystei)  and  dcleelive  novels,  comic  - 1 1 1  j » — 
in  new spapers,  and  have  cast  an 
glance  .11  a  comic  book  a  I  a  new  --lain  I  m  in  a 
child  -  hand.  Ihii  most  adults  reall)  have  no 
idea  nl  the  details  and  content  ol  the  major- 
it)  nl  crime-comic  books. 

Children,  howe\  or,  do  know  what  1  1  imic 

1 k-  are.  domic  lunik-  Icaturing  1  rime  arc 

read  primarih  l>\  children  and  air  intended 

for     them.      Hie     whole     crime-comii    I I. 

trade  1-  designed  lor  them  and  1-  depend- 
ent mi  them,  even  though  there  are  adults, 
too.  who  read  such  comics. 


II   I. ill 
li  a   iii. 

-I    llien    pl'odui 

1 1  h    I  In-    (mill    linn  nl    ill    11  mil'      1 

il  |e  ..|   line  ..I    i  <   id  Ml 

1  i  more 

Idi  in.     '    lllld 

iii  quite  ,1  niimhii  ..I  ■  1  iini 
11  1  In-  litli 
j •  •  1 1 1 1  - Imn  in    Hnl  1 1  -  1  hat  j  11  - 1  .1- 

11. ill    letlei 
1  hi-   part-    "|    ihe   |ji|e 
1 1 1 . 1 1   1 1  ■ .  1 1 1 '.   co  u  1 1 1  aii-  in  idling 

lypi      ind   1  li-.n    -Ii.ii  '  I  jiim- 

IN  W-:    \ll  Kill  11:    I  I  lb  ii- 

.ii i-  .1  lew   examples : 

I .  \  \\  If  If  I   \KI  l(-  al  a.i'.  -    lose 

Then    1     no  esi  ape  I'm   I'l  HU<    Km. mils 

I  low   polii  i-  smash    I  111.  I'uii  E<  1  CRIME 

(,i  n-  agaiusl  gangslci  - 

Crimi    rani  win 

Law      <  HiMi    M  )n   the  inside  00 

small,  this  title  1-  given  a-  ofT'n  iall)  Law 

against  1  rime.  1 

The  ke\  note  ol  crime-comi  is  vio- 

lence  and  -adism.  I  his  1-  leatured  in  the  il- 
lustrations and  in  the  text.  I  n  one  I  \  pical 
crime  comic  with  a  calchv    crime  hlk-  one 


"One  story  alone  has  ten  pictures  of 
girls  getting  beaten  with  a  whip, 
strangled,  choked  by  hand,  choked 
with  a  scarf." 


'The  great  attraction  ol  crimi 
comics  1-  alleged  to  In-  continuou 
fas  1  action.  But  action  slows  for  de 
tailed  scenes  ol   brutality." 


"The  ever-recurring  theme:  it"-  -mart  to  'double-cross 
sour  pal.'  as  child  readers  learn  to  put  it." 
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'Why  docs  our  civilization  give  children  not  its  best  but  its  worst — in  paper,  in  language,  in  art,  in  ideas?" 


story  alone  has  ten  pictures  of  girls  getting 
smacked  in  the  lace,  beaten  with  a  whip, 
strangled,  choked  by  hand,  choked  with  a 
scarf.  In  addition,  two  men  are  killed  and 
one  man  is  crippled. 

The  great  attraction  of  crime-comic  hooks 
for  children  is  alleged  to  be  continuous  fast 
action.  There  may  be  some.  But  when  the 
stories  come  to  details  of  a  delinquency  or 
depiction  of  brutality,  the  action  slows  no- 
ticeably. A  typical  example,  vintage  autumn, 
1950:  In  one  story  there  are  thirty-seven 
pictures,  of  which  twelve  (that  is,  one  in 
three)  show  brutal  near-rape  scenes.  The 
story  begins  like  this: 

'"Late  one  night,  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
large  city,  the  moon  looks  down  on  the 
figure  of  a  lone  girl  as  she  walks  along  a 
block  of  slumbering  homes.  .  .  .  Gosh, 
it's  deserted  around  here.  Anything  can 
happen  at  this  hour!" 

Forthwith  it  does.  This  is  what  the  twelve 
out  of  thirty-seven  pictures  show: 

1.  The  girl  walking  along,  with  a  dark  fig- 
ure wearing  a  cap,  his  arm  stretched  out  to- 
ward her.  lurking  behind. 


2.  The  girl  falling  over,  her  breast  promi- 
nent, her  skirt  thrown  up  to  reveal  black  net 
panties,  the  "attacker"  a  black,  shadowed 
figure  leaning  over  her. 

3.  He  "drags  her  into  the  gloom,"  holding 
his  hand  over  her  mouth  and  tearing  off  her 
coat. 

4.  He  has  her  on  the  ground  behind  some 
bushes,  but  people  approach. 

5.  A  girl,  murdered,  and  presumably 
raped,  is  shown  on  the  ground  with  her 
clothes  disordered  and  torn;  the  milkman 
who  finds  her  exclaiming,  "Jeepers!  A 
dame — and  she's  been  croaked!" 

6.  Girl  standing  by  water  front  "sees  a 
hand  ominously  rising." 

7.  Girl  being  choked  from  behind. 
Screams:  "A  I — E  E  E  K  !  !" 

8.  "The  Strangler"  seizing  her,  with  one 
hand  over  her  mouth. 

9.  He  throws  her  to  the  ground. 

10.  lie  locks  her  in  a  warehouse,  saying, 
"I'll  kill  you  just  like  I  did  the  others — then 
I'll  crawl  down  the  trap  door  and  get  away 
under  the  dock— HA!  HA!" 

11.  He  faces  her  threateningly:  "HA! 
HA!  HO!  HO!  She's  going  to  pretty  her  face 
up  before  1  kill  her— HAW!  HAW!" 


12.  He  chokes  her.  Dialogue: 

He:  "Now  I'll  get  my  hands  on  your 

white  neck!" 

She:  "Stay  away  from  me,  you  beast!" 

At  the  very  end  of  the  story,  it  turns  out 
that  she  was  a  "death  bait"  for  the  police 
and  at  the  last  moment  she  shoots  "the  hom- 
icidal maniac"  with  her  "lipstick  revolver." 
This  comic  book  has  other  similar  crime 
stories  and  on  the  cover,  inconspicuously 
placed,  the  slogan:  "Crime  can't  pay — in 
any  way." 

Another  typical  sample  has  inconspicu- 
ously above  its  crime  title:  "A  force  for 
good  in  the  community!"  and  underneath 
that  in  a  small  circle:  "Crime  does  not 
pay,"  and  then  in  a  square,  "T  R  U  E  crim- 
inal case  histories!"  and,  in  smaller  type, 
hard  to  read,  the  words  "Dedicated  to  the 
eradication  of  crime!"  Average  normal  boys 
have  often  told  me  that  if  they  read  such 
slogans  at  all  they  know  of  course  that  they 
are  only  "eyewash"  intended  to  influence 
parents  and  teachers  who  have  no  time  to 
read  the  whole  comic  book. 

The  cover  of  this  sample  depicts  a  corpse 
with  blood  on  his  mouth,  with  the  killer  who 
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"Many  titles  have  some  reference 
to  punishment,  but  the  words  that 
count  are  in  huge,  eye-catching 
i )  pe,  sharp  colors. 


"Chronic  stimulation,  temptation  and  seduction 
by  comic  hooks  is  a  contributing  factor  to  many 
children's  maladjustment." 


"Under  the  guise  of  a  constructive  chart,  a  comic- 
hook  illustration  teaches  the  child  how  to  injure 
and  even  kill  people." 


I     . 


ins  just  beaten  him  in  dealh  beside  him.  In 
he  doorwa)    lounges  a      naltil)    dressed" 

nan,  gun  in  hand,  saying: 

"I  couldn'l  do  better  myself,  Teddy, 
hni  miii  |nii  me  in  a  peculiar  position! 
1  should  thank  you  lor  promotin1  me 
In  [he  lop  of  hi-  nioh.  hnl  v\  hal  should 
I  do  about  a  gu)  who  rubs  oul  m\ 
boss? 

This  indieates  not  only  thai  a  murder  has 
been  committed  and  another  our  is  to  come, 
hut  also  the  ever-recurring  theme  ol  crime- 
comic  hooks  that  il  i>  smart  to  'double-cross 
your  pal.  as  child  readers  have  learned  to 
pul  H. 

This  cover  is  a  lit  introduction  to  the  rest: 
the  gun  advertisements;  the  pictures  ol  men 
just  shot  ("You  begged  for  it,  Myers!"):  the 
announcement  that  the  name  ol  the  maga- 
zine will  be  changed  to  a  harmless  \\  estern 
title  in  the  next  issue;  a  page  of  useful  infor- 
mation with  a  historical  note  on  Lynch- 
ing"; a  man  thrusting  a  rake  into  the  lace  ol 
a  prostrate  figure  ('Til  hash  in  the  few 
brains  you've  got!");  the  routine  contempt 
for  policemen  ("You  never  saw  me  bawl 
over  a  dead  cop,  continued  i  i 


"Man)  children  read  the  same  comic  hook  over 
and  over  again.  Then  il  i-  Haded  01  passed  on 
to  be  read  and  reread  h\  main  different  children. 
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\  detailed  diagram  for  housebreakers.    Hie 
serious    forms    of    modern    delinmiem 
knowledge  of  technique. 
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nation  ol  criminals. 
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"I  he  crude  drawing  found  on  some  twelve 
old  bovs  caught  stealing  was  nhvioudx  inspin 
the  kind  of  map   (shown  above  I    seen   in  almost 
ever\  crime-comic  stor\ . 
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HARANI 


Born  in  purdah,  betrothed  at  seven,  this  Princess  of  India  fought 
with  courage  and  determination  for  the  right  to  live  her  life  in  freedom. 


BY  PRINCESS  BRINDA  OF  KAPURTHALA, 
as  told  to  ELAINE  WILLIAMS 


\ 


s  I  waited  with  m\  governess  in  the  coo]  palaee  ralamit) — in  India  —  oi  having  four  daughters,  wouli 


gardens  oi  Kapurthala  I  shivered  with  anticipa- 
tion. Engaged  to  the  son  <>l  the  Maharaja  oi  Kapur- 
thala for  three  vears,  now  linalK  I  was  to  meel  him. 
(  hir  marriage  had  heen  arranged  l>\  our  parents  w  hen 
I  was  seven  and  in\  hushand-to-he  nine.  but  the  lika 
Raja  and  I  had  been  kept  apart.  Now  I  was  nearl)  ten 
and  it  was  time  to  be  growing  up. 

\t  the  time  ol  our  betrothal,  perhaps  I  had  some 
curiosh)  about  m\  marriage,  but  not  much.  \s  a 
small  Hindu  princess  I  was  no!  expected  to  evince 
an)  interest  in  m\  future  life:  il  was  onl\  necessan 
for  me  In  obe\  m\  [)arents  and  mind  m\  manners.  I 
knew  thai  someda)  I  bad  in  get  married:  I  also  un- 
derstood that  the  choice  was  nol  up  to  me.  The 
choice,  in  fact,  had  been  made  b\  the  Maharaja  ol 
Kapurthala.  He  knew  that  m\  I  ami  I  \  was  ol  the  high- 
est caste  and  that  m\  father,  to  whom  bad  brlallcn  the 
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welcome  a  match  with  the  heir  of  the  wealth)  state  ol 
Kapurthala.  So,  while  the  engagement  festivities 
raged  about  the  palaee.  I  played  happil)  with  inv 
sisters,  never  believing  thai  one  da)  life  would 
change  so  much  for  me. 

We  were  formall)  introduced  three  years  after  our 
engagement— b)  Western  standards  a  belated  intro- 
duction,  but  in  the  East,  since  orthodox  Hinduism 
forbids  a  husband  to  look  upon  bis  wife  s  face  before 
I  be  wedding  da \ .  il  was.  il  an \  thing,  premature.  Our 
meeting  was  care-lull)  chaperoned  b\  m\  governess; 
the  lika  Raja  s  mother,  who  was  senior  \labarani; 
and  bis  two  bri >l hers. 

\\  ailing  beneath  the  damp  trees  in  the  palace  gar- 
den for  the  lika  Raja  to  appear,  I  was  suddenly  ap- 
prehensive.  I  wanted  onl)  to  be  back  home  again 
wnb  my  lace  buried  in  the  knees  of  my  ayah,  who 
knew  onl)  too  well  thai  I  was  still  a  little  girl.  Bui  1 
knew  there  was  no  continued  on  page  134 


Each  (>l  the  Maharaja  s  si  i  n  ires  hml  her  on  n  apartment  in  the  palace 
•  il  Kapurthala.  Princess  Brinda  s  mother-in-lau   teas  senior  wife. 


Small  potentate  Anup  Singh 

is  Princess  Brinda' s  oldest  grandchild. 

His  ancle  is  Maharaja  of  Bharatpar. 


After  death  of  Rana  Padani 
Chand  of  Jubbal  (seated), 
Princess'  father  (right )  was  exiled. 
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///  ///  tug  mom  paneled  in  u  hite  painted 
ii  mid.  color  takes  the  //oar  with  a  '>'  \  12' 
poppy-red  wool  rug.  ( 'ouches  arc  linen  tweed;  coffee 
table,  u  hiti-  marble  <>n  a  teak-finished 
I  hi  v.  U  nod  and  metal  combine  handsomely 
in  a  desk  <>/  blond  oak  on  chronic 

base,  iiml  n  hassock  <»/  violet  tweed  on 
n  base  of  beech  trimmed  in  brass. 
Dining-area  nulls  arc  restful  in  u 
sun-toned  natural  grass 
cloth.   If  alniil  table  has  drawers  for  silier 

at  cither  end.  scats  eight  with  extension 
leaf.  Glossy  mahogam  bullet  is  fitted  with 
pull-out  Inns  for  table  linen. 


C.  VENARD  PAINTING,    rOULOUSE-LAUTREi     PRINTS, 
COURTESY   KNOEDLER  GALLERIES. 
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JOURNAL     ROOMS 

now  andforever 
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T  i-n"l    modern   cold/'   You've    heard    thai    question  often      so 
have  I.  Nothing  refutes  it  so  well  a-  this  living  room  and  dining- 
room  extension,  in  a  warm  and  welcoming  mood.  Well  planned  a-  to 
color,  comfort  and  arrangement,  modern  rooms  need  never  1"-  -lark. 

hi-  home  believes  in  being  relaxed.  In  the  living-room  section, 
where  a  fireplace  is  centered  between  ceiling-high  windows,  far  wails 
arc  banked  with  a  71 /-long  couch  and  a  matching  five-looter,  ideal  tor 
large  conversational  groups  or  comfortable  fire  watching.  I'o  right  "I 
the  fireplace  go  eas)  chair-  with  a  low.  long  table  between  lor  alter 
dinner  coffee  or  game  board,  more  helpful  than  a  grouping  "I  smal 
tables.  Generous  gold  shantung  curtains  bathe  the  room  in  radiance 
at  night  and.  being  unlined,  filter  in  a  pleasant  gilding  ol  sunlight  al 
day.  In  front  of  the  fireplace  i-  a  single  hassock,  so  that  the  center  "I 
the  room  is  left  free,  with  a  clear  view  of  the  dining  extension  beyond. 

You  >\>u  tell,  too,  this  home  enjoys  trying  out  fresh  ideas.  I  hat 
dark  walnut  dining  table  on  wheels  swings  into  an\  position.  and  even 
the  dining  chairs  arc  refreshingl)  mixed:  two  ol  dark  oak  with  luting- 
ol  brass,  leather  and  green  linen,  and  lour  of  can.-  and  beech.  <  her  the 
bullet,  a  three-branch  lighting  fixture  strikes  a  sparkle  ol  fine  dinner- 
ware  and  conversation-  -for  guests  invariable  respond  in  the  invitation 
of  such  a  radiant  ami  friendl)  place! 
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By  DOROTHY  JAMES  ROBERTS 
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rO\4I.IAIO>  .  Tristram's  broken 
hotly  mended  under  the  care  of  Yseut 
and  the  Queen  of  Brittany.  \\  hen  spring 
returned  he  was  well  enough  to  ride  down 
to  the  port  and  hid  IHnadan  good-by. 
The  little  knight,  sure  Tristram  would 
soon  he  whole,  was  returning  to  Britain 
to  offer  King  Arthur  his  service,  and  to 
find  a  life  at  Camelot. 

Tristram  was  lonely  after  Uinadan  left. 
Kor  he  found  that  the  life  he  had  lived 
since  his  days  as  a  squire  in  Hoel's  cou  t, 
his  journeys  into  Ireland  and  his  position 
as  a  prince  in  Cornwall,  had  altered  him, 
or  altered  his  memory  of  the  household  in 
Brittany.  He  required  himself  to  enter 
King  Hoel's  service,  with  the  will  to  do 
well,  hoping  by  the  practice  of  his  knight- 
hood to  find  knighthood  worth  hearing. 
Yet  his  duty  returned  him  no  joy.  Always 
like  a  subsill  under  his  days  and  nights 
lay  the  knowledge  that  Isoud  was  lost  to 
him.  He  did  not  need  to  remember  it.  He 
did  not  need  to  think  of  her,  though  he 
thought  of  her.  Her  loss  was  not  thoughts, 
not  memories,  not  words.  It  was  the  fiber 
of  his  body,  the  whole  fullness  of  his  soul. 

He  learned  from  Gouvernail  that  he 
had  talked  of  her  in  his  illness,  and  he  was 
aware  Hoel  knew  the  truth  of  his  love 
and  his  exile.  But  the  king  did  not  speak 
of  it.  or  the  queen  either,  and  Tristram 
was  grateful  for  their  forbearance.  They 
accepted  him  affectionately  as  they  might 
have  accepted  continued  on  page  104 


Copyright,  l''5l.   by   Dorothy  James  Roberts     The 
be  published  by  Appleton-<  entury-Crofts,  In. 
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It  was  a  crime  for  any  man  to  steal  any  woman, 

a  capital  crime  to  steal  the  wife  of  a  king. 

Yet  .  .  .  they  were  together. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

LONDON         PARIS 


Photographed  at  St.  James's  Palace,  London — Guardsman's 
red  tweed  suit  by  John  Cavanagh,  with  new  shoulder  width. 

A  world  of  choice  in  skirt  lengths, 

one  inch  shorter  newest . . . 

the  most  becoming  length  is  the 

right  fashion  for  you. 


From  Paris:  the  new  shorter  bellies*  sheath  of  soft 
wool — influential     silhouette    by    Christian    Dior. 


iTOGRAI'HED     IN     LONDON,     PARIS,    ITALY     \NJ>    Sl'MN 
BY    WILHE1    \    '   '  >SHM  \N 
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Dior's    important    bell-shaped    1880   coat, 
banded    in    red,    lined    with    red    taffeta. 


Flecked    tweed    suit,    Empire   jersey   top, 
swinging  jacket,  Digby  Morton,  London. 


FASHIONS 


I       I       V      L     Y 


S      l>      \     I      \ 


From   Rome:   Fabiani's  adaptable  coal   of  soft   » 1   with 

narrow    shoulders,    modified-pyramid    Hare,    leo| 


Short  or  long,  slim  or  full, 
narrowly  shaped  or  billowing  from 
the  body,  variety  is  the  word 
for  fashion  in  any  language  today. 

\W  \\  ilhela  (  ashman 

ll„-  Jul, null 


I'iiris  adores  lace.  ,Iae<|ue-  Path 

brown  evening  dress,  -atiu  i  unimerbund. 


From  Spain:  exciting  faille  dinner  coat 
l.\  Pertegaz,  plateau  beret,  open  sandals. 

Fabiani's    cardinal-red    broadcloth    collarless 
coat,  with   half-belted   back,  deep  hack  pleal 
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Fashion  to  come  is  young  with  its  short,  full  skirts  and 
hasqiH'  waistlines,  its  ribbon  bows  and  streamers.  Fash- 
ion is  sophisticated  in  its  bigh-waisted  Empire  lines,  its 
lower  waistlines  and  beltless  sheaths.  Prettiest  of  all — 
slim  princess  dresses  and  coats.  Feminine  and  wear- 
able—  small-waisted   Edwardian  suits  and  little  capes- 


R  I  S 


Your  shoulders  are  free  of  a  dictated  look.  Some  are 
wider  with  melon-shaped  sleeves,  some  smoothly  tilted, 
slim-sleeved.    The    silhouette    of    curves    begins    with 

ounded  shoulders,  has  a  curved-in  waistline,  skirts 
rounded  t<>  the  ligure.  Coals  are  as  wide  as  you  please  or 

larrow,  newest  length  a  few  inches  above  the  hemline. 

( iolors  are  taken  from  the  streets  of  Paris — muted  roof- 
top grays,  blue-charcoal,  lots  of  black.  Tweeds  have  a 
resh  impact  in  black  and  brown,  French-tile  mixtures 
and  bright  tangerine.  Gray  dressmaker  wools  are  every- 
where, lace  a  late-day  lovely  in  tea  and  cinnamon  shades. 

New  awareness  is  centered  on  shoes  with  pointed 
toes,  high  heels  and  hows,  suede  belts  worn  like  sashes, 
suede  bags  with  bright  linings,  long  earrings  sparkling 
with  diamonds  and  topazes.    •    By  Wilhela  Cushman 

Fashion  Editor  <>l  thr  Journal 


Princess  silhouette  in  a  beautifully  cut  cape-collared  coachman  coal  of  black  broadclolh  by  Gres, 
worn  with  a  red  velvet  hat.  black  pigskin  bag.  slender  black  suede  pumps  bound  will)  grosgrain. 


Enchantmenl  in  tea-colored  lace — a  graceful,  young  dress  with  full  skirt  and 
basque-waist   h\   Christian   Dior,    1953  silhouette  version   of   1880  fashions. 


u 


\    Piorrol    mil    ol    Iwo-toned   lahVt; 
willi  Ores'  suit  ol  charcoal-iinn  llanncl 


.     ■ 


Curved  silhouette  in  mixture  tweed  with  a  wider  top. 
Persian-lamb  collar,  toque  and  mull.  B\  Jacques  rath. 

Capelet-topped  tweed  sheath  dress  b> 
Jacques  Fath,  suede  "loves  and  slioes. 


Krmiiic-cnllarrd    jackrl    ovci     de 
collclc  dinner  dress  l>\  Ualrm 


K. 


Jacques  Path's  black  wool  sheath. 
Persian   ascot,   mull   and   hrhnel. 


> 


Wide  neckline  dinner  dress  ol  hlack-and-bluc  wool  with  >atiu 
eummerhund  and  bra  b\  Jacques  Path.  Rhinestone  earring. 


I  ).i\  -and-e\  cuing   coat   in  leopard- 
trimmed    velveteen    h\     Balmain. 


Fur-trimmed  tweed  ensemble  with  straight 
jacket,  short  topcoat.  I>\  Castillo  ol  Lanvin. 


Ji  * 


NEW 


LKOMBKUNO    •    BODI 


$65.89 

New  wide-top  silhouette  in  this  plaid  wool  with  the  big  sleeves,  $49.95, 
b)  \niic  Klein:  velvet  hut.  $(>.95,  l>\  Elizabeth  Marks:  nylon  suede- 
cloth  gloves,  $5.00:   velvet    hag,  $1.99:   rhinestone  earrings,  $2.00. 

$75.85 

The  most  gracefulh  pleated  heather-brown  jerse)  dress  h\  Leonard 
Arkin,  $49.95,  a  confident  fashion  for  any  hour;  simulated  topaz 
earrings,  $10.00;  hand-run  cotton  gloves,  $4.95:  suede  bag,  $10.95. 


Your  money'' s  worth  of  fashion  in 
wonderful  under-coat  costumes  .  .  . 

WOOLS 


and  the  right  accessories  to  wear 
now  and  straight  through  winter. 


\U    /,'/    /  //    \\  tin    /'  U  K   tl<l> 


\ 


$48.90 


$31.94 


Slim  beige  wool  dress,  $35.00;  Wool  dress  will,  moleskin  neck- 
velveteen  hat,  $6.95;  nylon  line,  S25.00:  velvel  bag.  S1.99; 
gloves,  $5.00;  earrings,  $1.95.       earrings,  SI. 00:  pink  gloves. 83.95. 

$77-75 


SHEARED-RAt'COON  Mill    UV  HAROLD  RUBIN, 

.1  OVES,  1111  D  V   «  U'sl   I' 


White-flecked  tweed  box-jacket  suit,  $35.00,  with  a  gold  jerse)  blouse.  -  1.95,  b)  Jeanne 
Campbell,  with  fell  hat,  S5.95,  b)  Elizabeth  Marks.  Gold  link  bracelet.  S5.95;  loop-of-gold  ear- 
rinaS.  S1.00:   brown   cowhide  satchel-bag  b)    Roger  Van   S,   S14.95;   cotton  gloves.   - 
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Lovely  flecked  tweed  with  crisp  white 
linen  collar  is  a  "love"  of  a  dress  that  goes 
everywhere.  It  has  an  easy  skirt  with 
side  pockets,  pearl  buttons,  wool-braid  tie. 
Shaded  yarn-trimmed  hat,  Sally  Victor. 


if 

mi? 
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iff  3  * 
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o\i;  woxni.m  i  i.  mi  1 1  n\ .. 


->  ways  to  \y<*ar  il 

MnL i    it  in   In  i  1,1  .    .    .    nuil, i-  1/  hi  It/mi    .    .    .    limit-  il  in  lei 
1 1  mi  il  ii  illi   ii  mil  lnniil  .   .   .   mlil  mi   inn  iiiected  hutch  of  color  inula  a  collar  .   .   .   reeniln 

In  stimulate  \>  '::iiiuihni  nr  hare  made  uri  one  wonderful  pattern  five  different  u 

II  i    Inn  i ■  pin jmsi'l \   chosen  fahrics  of  different  textures  and  weights 
ainl  aryinii  ihs  and  different  necldine  treatim 
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Gold  worsted-woo]  jerse\ 
sparked  bj   the  addition 
oi  wool  braid  al 
the  neckline  and  sleeves. 
l'la\  ing-card  buttons. 


\lutrd  stripes  in  an  <  >rlon-and 
wool  mixture  <l 
ua>bed.  Turk-  -titelied 
,,n  the  outside,  brass  buttons, 
illi  a  eufl. 


^mmmtmmmmm 


<  hie  "I  tin 
"I   [be  season      I'.n  - 
printed  wool.    \   ■  ■  mi  >1<  - 
re-embroidering  bodice, 

merbutul. 


lame.  i<  ait  underarm 


to  show  nut  hoiv  a/Iaptable  tin  ■    is.    You  might, 

with  minor  adjustments,  make  the  dress  button  to  the  waistline. 

Whatever  you  d<>.  male  it   Yours!  •  Ii)    XOR  I  O'LEARY 


^ 


U.I.  DRESSES  ON  THESI     PAGES  ARI     MAD1     FROM  VOGll     PAT- 
rKRN   NO  8]     t.  SI7F.S  12  TO  20.  FOR  OTHER  VIEWS  SE1     1\ 
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By  Harlan  Miller 


Our  soda-fountain  philosopher  has  a  new 
theor)  as  t<>  the  commonest  cause  of  husband- 
wife  quarrels:  "They  quarrel  because  the  man 
is  fed  up  with  himself,"  he  explained  over  a 
hot-fudge  sundae,  "for  not  being  a  more  won- 
derful guy  than  he  is." 


An  adorable  creature  probed  the  /laics  in  rtn 
character  with  five  trick  questions   out   of  some 

magazine.  ft  hut  thing  iconic/  you  snatch  /irst  i/ 
your  house  caught  /ire?  she  asked.  "The  72') 
\  -mail  letters  my  wife  sent  me  ocerseas!"  I  /lashed 
back.  So  I  gat  a  second  helping  oj  mashed  potatoes. 


Somebody  asked  our  luncheon-club  cynic  to 
sum  up  his  beliefs  in  ten  words.  He  onl)  look 
seven: 

"There  is  no  solution;  seek  il  lovingly.' 
It's  outbursts  like  that  that  make  other  mem- 
bers leel  lie  s  a  touch  radical. 


"ir  hen  I  read  poetry  to  Hetty  before  ice  icere 
married."  confides  Peter  Comfort,  emptying  nine 
ash  trays,  each  with  one  cigarette  in  il.  she  looked 
at  me  as  if  I  ivere  Galahad.  {Sow  she  gives  me  a 
look  and  yaicns." 


I  have  it  on  the  word  of  the  man  in  the  next 
chair  at  the  barbershop  that  teachers  at  his 
son  S  grade  school  must  now  raise  their  hands 
il  the\  want  to  sa\  am  thine  to  the  class. 


My  Dream  Girl  has  offered  me  a  deal:  II  I'll 
agree  to  admit  artichokes  to  our  menu  for 
Thanksgh  ing  family  dinner,  she'll  let  me 
choose  the  stuffing  lor  the  turkey.  Sure  thing: 
'3  sage.  '  i  oyster  and   ':i  chestnut. 


/  ce  been  denounced  by  several  cooks  in  oar  toicn 
lor  my  heresy  that  canned  soup  is  often  better  than 
homemade.  .  .  .  "Must  ice."  I  ask  em.  "keep  up 
those  ancient  legends  anil  pretenses  forever? 


Our   lunch 


club's  Secretary  ol  State  was 


Instead  ol  subsidizing  farmers  and  sending 
I  ice  guns  overseas,  he  ask-,  plausibly,  "why  not 
bu\  lood  from  the  fanner-,  with  (hat  free-gun 
money,  and  send  the  food  overseas,  as  an  anti- 
dote to  communism? 

The  iiMial  response:  pie  a  la  mode. 


I  think  il  s  a  good  idea,  confides  l?elt\ 
Comfort,  sorting  out  three  right-hand  gloves 
and  four  left-foot  galoshes,  "before  the  con- 
versation begins  lo  stagnate,  to  start  taking 
turns  leading  something  aloud,  even  il  it's 
only  iiiosc. 

Our  ace  military  strategist  at  the  country  club 
broke  90  again:  it  inspired  him  to  offer  Ike  some 
free  locker-room  advice. 

If   ne  sliced  a   fen    chunks  off  Pittsburgh   and 
Detroit  and  decentralized   cm  across  the  country. 
he  sms.     ivouldn  I  it  annm  Russia  more  n  it  would 
Detroit  or  Pittsburgh?" 

• 

\lter  watching  two  early-season  game-.,  my 
next-door  sportsman  reports  his  alma  mater  max 
win  the  Big  Ten  championship. 

"Thai  coach!  he  said  admiringly.  "He  runs 
those  football  players  of  his  exact!)  the  way  his 
w ife  runs  him!" 

My  Dream  Girl  has  permitted  me  to  read  her 
diaries  for  the  years  before  we  were  married.  I 
suspect  the  gaps  for  a  few  months  hint  she  icasn  t 
quite  sure  which  of  us  she'd  marry  and  decided  to 
leave  out  anything  incriminating. 


day?  My  Princess  of  Sheer  Delight  thinks  it  is: 
I  claim  once  a  day  is  enough.  There's  a  danger 
ol  >;ettin»  too  healthy. 


f  semipsychic  lady  warns  me  1  am  obviously 

afraid  of  my  own  wife  and  children  and  try  con- 
stantly to  cozzen  and  wheedle  their  affection.  I 
know  it's  true,  but  hair  on  earth  did  she  detect  me? 


I  ye  bet  Junior  $5  to  $1  that  it  was  he  and  not 
I  who  lelt  my  tan  gabardine  topcoat  somewhere. 
Good  bet  il  I  lose,  dad!     he  exclaimed.  "The 
odds  are  really  only  three  to  one." 


/  ve  almost  talked  tin  l>ream  It  Oman  into  a 
family  picnic  at  a  movie  drive-in.  eating  box  lunches 
in  our  convertible  with  the  top  down.  So  the  kids 
can  dine  tilth  Gan  Cooper  or  Marilyn  Monroe, 
while  the  trial  chicken  fortifies  the  movie. 


Well,  we  ve  decided  to  put  in  a  concrete 
shufhVhoard  rectangle  in  the  spot  where  it's 
hardest  to  grow  grass.  .  .  .  Though  two  or  three 
ol     em   would   he  better. 


When  1  find  ten  or  twelve  of  my  favorite  books 
on  the  desk  in  Junior  s  room  .  .  . 

Or  our  daughters  red  hail  shines  out  rc- 
splendenl  across  a  room  at  a  wedding  recep- 
tion .  .  . 

And  our  youngest  pluckil)  stands  his  ground 
in  an  argument  when  I  secretly  think  my  own 
position  is  dubious  .  .  . 

Or  mv  Lady  Love  untenses  mv  hand  when  I 
have  it  clenched  in  a  light  list  .  .  . 

Then  I  postpone  thai  whirlwind  trip  around 
the  world  for  another  year  or  two  on  the  ground 
thai  our  household  is  cozier. 


/  contend  we  have  as  many  pretty  women  at  a 
footlxill  game  at  the  state-university  stadium  as 
they  ilo  at  the  }  ale  Bold.  Our  girls'  figures  are  just 
as  good,  too,  even  if  their  faces  do  get  a  little  gaunt 
anil  they  size  up  a  hot  dog  suspiciously  as  if  it  11  ere 
a  whole  roast  duck. 


Since  T  bad  to  buy  three  new  tires  on  out- 
last motor  trip  I'm  leery  of  the  brave-new- 
world  wieards  again.  Has  somebody  been 
tossing  old  galoshes  in  the  synthetic  rubber? 


The  man  next  door  paused  in  his  leaf  raking 
to  pass  on  something  he'd  learned  the  night  be- 
fore. 

"I've  noticed,"  he  said,  mopping  his  brow, 
"that  the  man  who  bored  me  alter  his  fifth  high- 
ball also  bored  me  before  he  had  even  one." 


I  made  the  doghouse  a  sec- 
ond time  in  one  week  h\  ask- 
ing if  the  boiled  chicken  with 
noodles,  mashed  potatoes  and 
hied  eggplant  al  one  dinner 
weren't  overloaded  with  calo- 
ries. .  .  .  \\  011I1I  she  e\  er  (Job- 
ber me  il  I  ordered  that  dow  11- 
town! 

I I  somebody  like  Dot  George 
Gallup  would  run  a  survey  an 
the  five  or  ten  worst  nen  songs 
each  week,  I  d  bet  a  hat  at  least 
KH)  disk  jockeys  would  play  em 
all. 

One  ol  these  days  I'll  ask 
Health  Secretary  Oveta  Culp 
Hobb\  for  a  ruling:  Is  it  really 
obligatory  to  eat  salads  twice  a 


V' 


'Of  course  I  love  you.  but  not  this  very  moment."" 
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Ivy  Tells  Her  Side: 

"\l\  luisliaml  Ii  i-  pul  me  on  thirt)  da)  - 
probation."  llin  I  \  eight-year-old  I  v  \  said  In 
1 1 1  <  ■  marriage  counselor  with  mingled  hurl, 
bewilderment  anil  indignation.  I  nlcss  I 
follow  r.ii  Ii  .mil  even  rule  Fred  has  I. ml 
iltiwn  I'm  iln-  iu'xI  mouth  In-  aclualh 
tvped  mil  and  handed  mc  a  li-l  ol  hi-  re- 
quirements Fred  proposes  to  pul  me  oul 
ol  the  house  and  keep  our  ho) -.  I  used  I" 
love  ins  husband.  Itul  he's  changed  into  a 
dillerenl  person.  I  almost  hate  him  now. 

\l\  savings  went  into  our  proper!)  and 
F red's  business.  I  work  as  hard  as  Fred  does. 
.iinl  harder.  In  addition  to  holding  a  job.  I 
keep  house  and  cook.  Fred  doesn't  lill  a  lin- 
ger to  help.  1 1  wouldn't  be  manly!  We  should 
line  ,i  servant,  hul  Fred  llail\  refuses.  I  earn 
a  hundred  dollars  a  week  as  a  public  stenog- 
rapher, and  m)  guess  i-  he  earns  twice  thai 
as  a  tax  accountant.  I  don  I  know  what  r  red 
clears  in  his  business:  he  won  I  tell  me.  <  tin 
whole  financial  setup  is  cockeyed  and  un- 
just. Regularl)  ever)  Saturday,  mv  husband 
lakes  .ill  m\  earnings  and  thru  dole-  oul  an 
allowance  to  mc.  1  -In  hi  Id  never  have  agreed 
to  such  an  arrangement,  but  I  did,  and  now 
I'm  -link  \\  ith  it. 

I  i  an  spend  nothing  on  our  boys  without 
a  terrific  debate  with  Fred.  Dan.  our  oldest. 
i-  talented  in  music,  but  Fred  won  t  hear  ol 
his  having  lessons.  He  even  objects  when  I 
-u  down  at  the  piano  and  lr\  to  teach  him  a 
little.  Fred  insists  our  boys  plav  baseball  and 
football,  because  he  personall)  admires 
baseball  and  football.  Neither  bo)  i-  athletic 
and  the)  both  hate  most  sports.  Thai  does 
nut  deter  Fred  from  picking  on  them  all  the 
lime  and  sneering  at  the  things  the)  do  well. 
\\  hat  make-  his  altitude  completel)  hal- 
lling."  raid  Ivy,  "i-  the  fact  ihat  Fred  him- 
self used  to  be  ver)  fond  ol  music.  \\  e  met 
each  other  at  a  concert,  and  collected  rec- 
ords all  through  the  first  year-  of  our  mar- 
riage. Now  if  1  suggest  concert  tickets,  Fred 
ha-  a  lit.  He's  turned  into  a  miser,  a  real 
miser;  1  mean  it. 

\)m\  and  Fred.  Jr..  our  nine-year-old. 
have  outgrown  their  bed-.  Fred  won  t  allow 


me   lo  buy   new    one-      |  |.  lositioil 

thai   il i  i 'inn I o r I    will   leach    I 

! I,   I  red.  Ji  1 1  •  1 1  - 1 1 1 •  -  lorn 

that,   I"",  inii-l   wail  uiihl  In-  lall 

we  r.iii  afford   il.    W 

neighborhood    on  med    with 

ii  allic      :!  -    line    foi     |-  red  -    business    and 

hard    'in    the    |...\  -      and    •imici  inn-    Fred 

talks  about  bu\  ing  a  home  id-cw  here.  \\  lien 

the  hovs  reach  i  olli 

at  this  rale,  he'll  still  he  tall 

I  |ii-l  w  i-li  \  i  hi  'I  look  al  m\  liu-band  - 
ultimatum.  "  cried  Ivv.  and  flung  a  paper  on 
the  counselor  -  de-k.  I  m  i « ►  spend  nothing 
without  consulting  him.  I  in  never  I"  sug- 
gest the  m<>\  ie-.  hut  am  alv 
Fred  al  exacth  seven-lhirl>  ever)  Frida\ 
night,  whatever  the  picture  is.  Il  the  dishes 
aren  I  finished.  Fred  either  -land-  around 
ordering  me  to  hum  or  else  he  take-  lin- 
ear and  leaves  the  house:  I  in  supposed  I" 
follow  on  fool.  Hi-  third  requirement  is  thai 
I  m  never  to  object  when  he  disciplines  the 
boys.  Fred  i-  much  loo  harsh  with  our 
hoys.  He  treats  them  like  little  robots.  He 
hasn't  an  ounce  ol  warmth  or  understand- 
ing. For  instance,  his  next  demand  i-  thai 
I  make  Dan  and  Fred.  Jr..  stud)  al  least  two 
hour-  ever)  da\  and  not  let  them  waste  their 
time.  How  can  bovs  ol  nine  and  eleven 
nine.  I'd  like  to  know ! 

"lb-ad  on."  I\\  urged.  "Requirement 
Number  Five  is  that  I  m  never  t"  argue  or 
disagree  with  Fred,  although  Fred  can  dis- 
agree with  me  a-  ol  ten  a-  he  like-.  I  m  never 
to  interrupt  when  Fred  i-  talking.  Inciden- 
tally, he  talk.  talk,  talk-  incessantly.  If  Fred 
i-  listening  to  the  radio.  I'm  still  nol 

a  word  but  am  to  -it  quietly  and  read  a  1 k. 

In  that  connection."  said  she.     Id  like  vou 
ir  something  that  happened  just  last 

night.   Its  a  g 1  sample  of  m\   husband's 

current  behavior.  1  was  peacefulh  settled 
down  with  a  new   magazine  that  Fred  sud- 

deill)  decided  he  wauled  to  read.  \\  lieu  I 
wouldn't  give  it  to  him.  he  made  a  grab  and 
1  held  on,  and  before  we  were  finished  the 
magazine  was  lying  on  the  floor  torn  to 
piece-,  rhere'd  have  been  no  trouble,  said 
r  red.  il   1  d 


•//.-  actually  typed  out  u  L<t  of  rules.'  Unless  1  obey  them  implicitly. 
Fred  threatens  lo  put  me  out  of  the  house  and  keep  our  boys." 
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Picture  the  kitchen  on  this  day  of  days.  I  remember 
kitchens  at  Thanksgiving,  quite  a  while  ago.  Everyone  had  her 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  everyone  loved  ever)  minute  spenl 
in  that  magic  atmosphere.  Fragrance,  like  that  of  the  fabled  gardens 
of  Arabia,  filled  the  warm  air.  \nd  no  proverbial  beehive  was  ever 
the  scene  of  more  activity  than  a  New  England  kitchen  the  da\ 
before  the  meat  da)  itself     Thanksgiving. 

It  isn't,  mind  me,  only  in  memory  thai  these  days  are  perpetu- 
ated. The  chopping  bowl  and  the  roasting  rack  are  as  much  in  use 
.1-  ever  they  were.  The  children  get  in  the  way,  same  as  they  used 
to.  \nd  there's  the  same  squabbling  over  who"-  to  lick  the  howl  as 
there  used  to  he.  and  the  same  free  fight  over  the  ice-cream  heater. 
no  matter  who  is  running  the  show,  no  matter  how  the  years  have 
packed  up  and  gone  their  uncharted  ways. 

Tradition  doesn't  say  it  all.  I  think  that  nearly  everybody  has  a 
well-worn  pattern  for  Thanksgiving  Da)        contin 


1  From  an  old  cookbook:  "A  dinner  parly  is  the  highest 
form  of  entertainment.  The  hostess  must  remember  to 
bring  together  only  those  she  knows  to  be  congenial. 
Regrettable  as  it  may  be.  there  are  those  who  are  not 
speaking  to  one  another  lor  reasons  only  they  know. 
These  should  not  be  brought  together.  '  Well,  you'd 
miss  a  lot  of  fun. 

2  Hens  may  come  and  hens  may  no.  but  fried  chicken 
is  always  with  us.  Isn't  it  true?  Well,  a  cream  sauce  is 
a  must  with  this.  Not  a  milk  paste,  but  a  real  cream 
sauce.  And  here's  where  dill  comes  in.  Salt,  of  course, 
pepper  ditto,  and  a  liberal  pinch  of  dill.  Those  ohs  and 
ahs  are  the  pay-off. 

It  Talking  of  dill  as  we  were  but  a  short  time  ago  — 
tack  this  up  on  the  kitchen  wall,  or  add  it  to  your 
memory  pigeonhole:  that  fish  dishes  and  sauces  for 
such  are  much  improved  by  a  suspicion  of  this  versatile 
herb.  You  did  know  it  was  an  herb,  didn't  you  ? 

I  Everyone  has  a  favorite  baking  apple.  Mine  hap- 
pens to  b(  tin  Northern  Spy.  In  an  apple  pie  they 
are  superb.  When  such  a  pie  is  in  the  making,  try  add- 
ing a  tablespoon  or  so  of  frozen  lemonade  concentrate. 
It  does  something  good,  even  to  improving  a  Northern 
Spy. 

.1  Highly  recommended  by  trustworthy  friends  who 
are  also  trustworthy  cooks,  I've  discovered  a  new 
"relish"  to  serve  with  a  roast  turkey.  Take  a  can  of 
jellied  whole-cranberry  sauce,  add  1i  cup  mincemeat 
(you  heard  me.  mincemeat)  and  the  same  amount  of 
chopped  walnuts.  Mix  well.  Chill. 

<►  Have  yourself  a  corn-stick  pan  to  bake  corn  muffins 
in.  They  are  the  cutest  things.  Not  very  new.  but  our 
grandmothers  never  had  them,  that's  for  sure.  Add  to 
your  corn-muffin  recipe  or  corn-muffin  mix  '  _>  cup 
well-drained  crushed  pineapple.  Drain  it  some  more 
before  you  mix  it  in.  Be  sure,  not  sorry. 

7  You  know  peanuts  are  as  necessary  with  a  curry  as 
nails  are  to  a  carpenter.  Fry  crisp  small  pieces  of  bacon 
and  drain  off  most  of  the  fat.  Turn  in  a  can  of  salted 
peanuts  and  stir  them  until  brown  and  crisp.  And  hot 
Add  a  few  dashes  of  a  hot  pepper  sauce.  This  is  one 
to  toy  with. 

It  If  this  is  old-hat,  then  Marie  Antoinette  died  of  a 
sore  throat.  When  you  sew  up  that  turkey  that's  com- 
ing up  soon,  use  nylon  dental  floss!  It  won't  break  and 
let  the  stuffing  escape,  won't  dry  out,  and  it  comes  out 
easy  when  you're  ready.  Ever  hear  of  such  a  thing? 

!»  Deviled  ham  has  saved  many  a  dish  from  banality. 
iGood  word,  banality,  and  it's  for  free,  just  for  you.) 
iking  Spanish  rice  — rice  all  hot  and  bothered  — 
add  a  can  of  deviled  ham.  Throw  away  the  can. 

IO  You  recognize  a  loaf  of  French  bread,  don't  you? 
The  yard-long  kind?  Well,  here's  something.  Slice  it 


"Girl  II  ilh  a  Gray  Cat" 

oil  on  annus.    >'  )"  \   /  / '  4  ".  painted 

about  1840  by  an  unknown  artist. 


on  the  bias  in  Di"  slices.  Not  all  the  way  through. 
Leave  a  firm  foundation  on  the  bottom  of  the  loaf. 
Butter  each  slice  and  sprinkle  grated  Parmesan  over 
each.  Put  the  loaf  on  baking  sheet,  then  in  an  oven  at 
350°  F.  for  12  minutes.  Hot  to  the  table,  hot  to  the  taste. 

11  Of  the  invention  of  sandwiches  there  is  no  end.  At 
least  in  the  "foreseeable  future."  (Term  snitched  from 
the  U.N.)  So  some  folks  take  tuna  and  mix  it  up  w  ith 
this  and  that  for  a  sandwich.  But  have  they  added 
a  little  curry  to  the  rest  of  the  seasonings?  No?  They'd 
better.  It's  good. 

12  A  supper  dish  easily  come  by  is  this:  Slice  up  a 
cooked  chicken.  A  steamed  one  is  best.  Open  a  can  of 
asparagus.  Arrange  it  in  4  or  6  bundles,  making  with 
strips  of  pimiento  as  string.  Put  slices  of  chicken  on 
each  bundle.  Add  '  ■>  cup  grated  Cheddar  cheese  and 

14  cup  milk  to  a  can  of  condensed  cream-of-chicken 
soup.  Pour  this  over  all.  Run  under  the  broiler  to  heat 
and  brown.  Do  this  in  a  shallowish  baking  dish. 

I  .'I  From  the  fabulous  gardens  of  Arabia  come  dates. 
From  Annie  comes  a  roll  receipt.  That  has  been  yours 
over  and  over.  Make  the  latter,  or  use  a  roll  mix; 
have  on  hand  the  Arabian  job.  pitted.  Roll  out  the 
dough  to  '  g"  thick.  Cut  into  2]  /'  squares. 

I  1  2nd  verse:  Stuff  your  dates  with  broken  walnuts  — 
or  pecans  or  butternuts  if  you  have  or  can  gel  them. 
Put  a  date  on  each  dough  square,  fold  it  up  neatly,  let 
rise  like  any  dough,  and  bake  at  ^>7.~>  F.  until  as  brown 
as  beech  leaves  when  they  fall.  Serve  hot  with  slathers 
of  butter. 

15  Answer  to  query:  Dear  Reliance:  You  are  off  the 
beam  again.  You  ought  to  make  with  the  dictionary 
and  not  use  up  other  people's  time  with  silly  questions. 
"  To  score  "  has  nothing,  in  your  case,  to  do  with  cards. 
It  means  cutting  shallow  gashes  in  steak  or  baked  ham 
or  something.  I  shall  be  away  the  next  year  or  two  on 
vacation  and  my  mail  is  not  forwarded.  Don't  write. 

IO  There's  a  coffee-custard  filling  for  cream  puffs  on 
my  mind.  And  same  are  glazed  or  fr<  isted  with  1  cup  c<  in- 
fectioners'  sugar  mixed  with  1 '  ■_>  tablespoons  double  — 
or  stronger— strong  coffee,  and  beaten  like  a  parlor  rug 
on  a  clothesline  at  fall  house  cleaning.  Flavor  to  taste. 
Add  more  coffee  to  spread,  if  needs  be.  Apply  to  puffs. 
These  are  delicious. 

17  Call  it  a  salad  as  the  English  do,  or  whatever  name 
you  dream  up.  It's  elegant  eating.  Frozen  berries  come 
in  here,  for  it's  November.  Mavourneen.  Take  the  very 
heart  leaves  of  lettuce  and  heap  with  strawberries. 
Dust  with  powdered  sugar.  Lay  1  teaspoon  mayon- 
naise on  each.  Serve  with  quartered  lemon.  Have  all 
as  cold  as  the  heart  of  a  politician. 

Ill  Looking  for  a  new  hot  bite  to  get  the  party  going? 
Well,  look  no  further !  Chop  '  •_>  pound  mushrooms  fine. 
Saute  in  2  tablespoons  butter.  Season  with  pinch  of 
thyme  and  marjoram,  a  little  grated  onion,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Open  2  packages  buttermilk  biscuits. 
Roll  each  biscuit  slightly  to  flatten.  Put  spoonful  of 
mushroom  filling  in  center  of  each.  Fold  over.  Seal 
edges  with  fork.  Bake  in  hot  oven,  8-10  minutes. 

IO  The  fritter-batter  treatment  does  wonderful  things 
for  eggplant,  cauliflower  flowerets,  squash,  onion  rings- 
well,  you  know  what  a  shingle  does  to  a  leaky  roof. 

20  The  sugar  folks  have  come  up  with  a  winner.  No 
more  brown  sugar  hard  as  a  rock  and  needing  the 
attention  of  a  hammer  or  a  heat-up  in  the  oven.  It's 
all  in  a  new  package.  Keeps  the  sugar  soft  as  soft. 
It  works  with  confectioners'  sugar  too.  Good  news. 


21  Did  you  know  that  potatoes— not  new  ones,  of 
course,  but  the  "old"  or  winter  potatoes— should 
have  a  slice  cut  off  each  end  if  baked  they're  to  be,  to 
make  them  mealy?  Did  you?  Well,  it's  the  truth  and 
you  can  prove  it.  By  doing  it. 

22  I  'm  in  favor  of  curries  and  I  guess  I  have  plenty  of 
company.  For  a  different  accompaniment,  mix  1  cup 
cream-style  cottage  cheese,  1  cup  moist  shredded  coco- 
nut, half  a  peeled  cucumber,  chopped,  1  small  tomato, 
diced,  '  _,  green  pepper,  chopped,  l  ,  teaspoon  minced 
onion,  >  2  teaspoon  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

2JI  For.  breakfast  or  lunch  slice  cold  cooked  hominy 
or  a  fine  cereal  molded  in  a  square  or  oblong  pan;  and 
////f/i'er-than-usual  cereal  is  very  necessary.  Slice  ]  ■>" 
thick.  Fry  in  sweet  butter  till  crisp  and  brown.  Serve 
hot  with  half  a  canned  peach  on  the  buttered  slices,  or 
Willi  maple  sirup,  and  always  with  crisp  bacon  or 
frizzled  ham.  This  is  a  rib  sticker. 

2  I  Young  hostesses  used  to  keep  young  and  happy 
by  giving  luncheons  and  dinners  by  way  of  one  menu. 
It  consisted  of  grapefruit,  chicken  a  la  king  on  waffles 
or  with  rice,  peas,  a  salad  of  no  lineage,  and  ice  cream 
from  De  Witt's  drugstore  on  the  corner.  Remember? 
The  habit  now  is  lost,  the  custom  is  out  the  window, 
and  she  is  proud  of  her  cooking  and  her  husband 
praiseth  her  in  the  gates.  Things  are  looking  up. 

2.%  These  few  observations  are  irrelevant  to  most  sub- 
jects, but  I  can't  help  observing  as  I  go  along,  can  I? 
Anyway,  our  gay  young  hostess  is  out  to  win  laurel 
leaves  at  least,  and  she  does.  For  example,  instead  of 
always  grapefruit,  she  serves,  perhaps,  a  clam  chowder 
with  broiled  bacon  crumbled  over  each  bowl  or  soup 
plate.  What  a  relief. 

20  There  is  an  endless  variety  in  the  soup  clan,  and 
as  many  ways  to  make  them  different  and  exciting. 
Black-bean  garnished  with  slices  of  avocado,  lately 
marinated  in  lemon  juice,  with  lemon  slices  cut  fancy, 
to  add  to  pictorial  and  appetite  appeal. 

27  Or  to  get  talked  about  at  a  quilting  bee,  you're 
sure-fire  if  you  set  out  such  a  radical  combine  as  a 
yellow  split-pea  soup  with  rounds  of  toasted  French 
bread,  spread  with  garlic  butter,  in  each  soup  plate. 
Snappy  work,  girls,  and  happy  returns. 

211  No.  no  more.  These  just  go  to  show.  The  rest  is 
up  to  you  unless  you  want  an  assist.  So  let's  examine 
one  or  more  of  the  ten  thousand  — I'm  sure  there  must 
be  that  many— firsts  on  the  menu.  Hors  d'oeuvres,  I 
refer  to.  A  new  one  gets  a  hand.  An  already  popular 
one  gets  curtain  calls.  Here's  one  due  for  a  bouquet. 

20  Have  small  cocktail  biscuits— lots  of  them.  Spread 
them  generously  with  liver  pate.  On  top  put  a  pitted 
ripe  olive,  and  over  all  sprinkle  ground  cashew  or 
pecan  meats. 

IIO  Thanksgiving  is,  as  you  may  recall,  my  favorite 
holiday.  It  began  in  New  England  uiider  the  auspices 
of  a  lady  of  quality,  Josepha  Hale.  She  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  the  forerunner  of  our 
own  L.H.J.  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them. 
Josepha  proposed.  Abraham  Lincoln  disposed,  and  so 
Thanksgiving  became  a  nation's  great  holiday.  Team 
work— how  it  stands  up.  And  what  a  team  they  were! 
Josepha  and  Abe.  Two  immortals.  But  for  them  the 
old  folks  at  home  wouldn't  be  counted,  would,  it  might 
be,  forgotten.  And  this  be  only  another  November. 
Yours  drumstickly, 

.!####  ituU'hvldvB' 
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How  to  make  the  MOST  of  a  SOUP  SHELF 


.  have  delicious  una  Is  in  a  jiffy! 
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\   '  /CT  II  you'll  just  set  aside  space  in  a  kitchen  rabinet 

I,, i   a  "Soup  Shelf."  vou'll  find  it's  evi 
to   serve   delightful    meals!    Quick    ones,    too 

planned  around  <; I  li"l  howls  ol  soup. 

\ii'l  [hat's  not  .ill !  Soon  you'll  he  doing  clever 
things  with  condensed  soup  in  your  cooking.  \- 
.111    ingredient    in    stews   and    casseroles,    it   adds 

flavor  and   v. mess. 

Win  for  perfect  pour-on  sauces,  turn  to  your  Soup  Shell. 
Discover  how  sauces  made  from  Oeam  of  Mushroom  or  Cream 
ler\  Soup  "dress-up"  a  dish.  Or  how  a  bright  ["omato  Soup 
sauce  cheers  a  budget  meal. 

Stock    thai    Soup  Shelf  with   old   favorites,   of  course.   But 
experiment,  too,  and  try  kinds  that  may  be  new  to  you. 


\\\l    \!  \RSH  \l  I 
[Hrectot   ll"rn< 
Campbfll  Sou/j  '  ompai 


For  a  lively  Cheese- 
Macaroni  heal  together 
I  ran  •  iampbell's  Tomato 
s   in  cup  milk,  and  _: 

cups  shredded  snappy 
cheese.  Blend  \sitli  I  cups 
cooked  macaroni.  Bake  in 
|iotovenabout20minutes. 


For  perfect  Creamed  Chicken  ready  m    '  " 
heat  together  1  can  Campbell?  I 

Soup,   li  cup  milk.    1   cup  diced   cooke 
Serve  in  a  crust)  biscuit  ring. 
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IN  a  way,  the  skillful  performer  on  the 
tight  wire  and  people  with  diabetes  have 
certain  things  in  common. 

The  performer  depends  principally  on 
proper  balance  and  control  to  accomplish 
his  difficult  act.  Likewise,  diabetics  must 
be  equally  concerned  with  balance  and 
control . .  .  if  they  are  to  live  nearly  normal, 
active  lues. 

The  three  essential  factors  which  dia- 
betics must  keep  in  proper  balance  are  diet, 
exercise,  and  insulin. 

1 .  Diet  is  a  vital  part  of  the  treatment  of 
every  diabetic.  In  many  mild  cases,  espe- 
cially when  diabetes  is  discovered  early,  diet 
alone  can  control  the  disease. 

2.  Exercise,  or  active  work,  is  also  im- 
portant in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  be- 
cause it  helps  to  increase  the  ability  of  the 
body  to  use  sugars  and  starches. 

3.  Insulin  does  not  cure  the  disease,  but 
it  has  often  given  diabetics  a  new  lease  on 
life.  Insulin  enables  diabetics  to  utilize 
food  and  convert  it  into  energy  in  a  nor- 
mal way. 

New  and  different  types  of  insulin,  which 
vary  in  speed  and  duration  of  action,  now 


is  important 

d<2iy   lOO  ■  ■  ■ 

make  possible  more  effective  control  of 
diabetes.  Many  research  studies  are  now 
under  way  to  learn  more  about  the  chem- 
istry of  insulin  and  how  it  is  used  by  the 
body.  These  and  other  investigations  will 
probably  bring  an  increasingly  hopeful 
outlook  for  most  diabetics. 

When  diagnosed  early,  diabetes  is  easier 
to  control,  and  serious  complications  can 
often  be  avoided.  Fortunately,  diabetes  can 
be  readily  detected  by  having  a  urinalysis 
.  .  .  preferably  with  your  periodic  health 
examination.  This  usually  permits  its  dis- 
covery before  the  appearance  of  typical 
sv  lptoms,  such  as:  excessive  hunger  or 
thirst,  frequent  urination,  loss  of  weight,  or 
constant  fatigue. 

No  one  should  neglect  regular  medical 
examinations  .  .  .  particularly  overweight 
people  who  are  past  40  and  also  those  with 
a  family  history  of  diabetes. 

Metropolitan's  booklet  called  "Dia- 
betes" tells  how  diabetics  can  usually  live 
long  and  active  lives.  It  also  includes  facts 
about  the  progress  made  by  medical  science 
in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  and  informa- 
tion which  may  be  helpful  in  guarding 
against  this  disease. 
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youngest  uncle,  Stephen,  chose  for  himself; 
and  until  that  morning  only  he  had  set  eyes 
on  her. 

One  must  go  back.  I  go  back— how  will- 
ingly!—to  the  night  some  four  years  earlier 
when  I  first  arrived,  a  small  sickly  girl-child, 
in  my  Aunt  Charlotte's  kitchen.  My  parents 
were  Londoners.  I  had  coughed  all  a  smoky 
winter,  a  chill  spring;  with  the  summer  I  was 
sent  down  to  these  half-known  connections 
to  try  the  benefit  of  West  Country  air.  I  was 
then  seven  years  old. 

My  Aunt  Charlotte  unwrapped  me  from 
my  shaw's,  set  me  up  on  the  great  kitchen 
table,  and  with  a  loud  cry  of  distress  in- 
stantly gave  me  a  honeycomb.  I  hadn't  a 
spoon;  I  couldn't,  for  cold  and  weariness, 
have  eaten  if  I  had;  but  the  impetuous  wel- 
coming gesture  — I  still  see  the  upward 
sweep  of  a  great  creamy  arm— gave  me  an 
extraordinary  sensation  of  happiness. 

To  me,  living  at  the  farm  was  like  living 
among  great  kindly  creatures  not  quite  of  my 
own  race.  Every  object,  from  the  huge  horses 
in  the  stables  to  the  huge  cream  pans  in  the 
dairy,  was  so  astoundingly  large.  My  four 
uncles  and  their  sire  moved  particularly 
enormous.  I  didn't  see  much  of  them,  but 
my  Aunt  Charlotte  loomed  almost  as  gi- 
gantic. To  me  she  was  tall  as  a  sunflower  — 
and  like  a  sunflower  wore  a  great  golden 
crown,  that  unplaited  fell  to  her  knees.  Her 
hands  were  man-size  and  brown,  but  her 
amis  and  shoulders  milk-white;  her  eyes, 
like  her  mouth,  smiled  eas- 
ily, but  her  lightest  love 
tap—  I  was  often  under- 
foot—sent me  half  across 
the  kitchen.  It  was  easy 
to  comprehend  how  she 
had  made  the  first  breach 
in  the  bachelorhood  of  the 
Sylvester  men. 

The  tale  was  legendary, 
and  deserved  to  be:  until 
her  coming   the  old  wid- 
ower and  his  four  sons  having  lived  like  so 
many  Orsons  or  savages,  with  for  all  female 
influence  one  old  witch  in  the  kitchen.  Yet 
they  owned  their  land,  and  wheat  stood  at 
over  forty  shillings.   Their  dwelling  house, 
originally  a  manor,  was  not  only  commodi- 
ous, but  handsome.    (Or  might  have  been, 
had  they  spent  the  least  pains  on  it;  which 
they  never  did.)    The  older  portion  was  so 
picturesque  that  summer  visitors  came  to 
sketch  the  broad  court  between  the  manor's 
two  wings. 

It  was  formerly  infested,  this  court,  by 
donkeys.  When  old  Mr.  Sylvester  bought  all, 
and  for  a  peppercorn,  he  was  forced  to  turn 
out  a  great  number  of  gypsies  who  through 
the  winter  roosted  there.  The  greensward 
was  invaded  by  thistles,  upon  which  natural 
pasture  fed  the  gypsies'  donkeys.  Old  Mr. 
Sylvester  rigorously  turned  both  gypsies  and 
donkeys  out,  and  moved  in  with  his  four  sons. 
They  were  Tobias,  Matthew,  Luke  and 
Stephen;  who  with  their  sire  took  root  and 
flourished. 

They  were  savages,  but  they  didn't  neg- 
lect the  land.  Where  land  was  concerned, 
they  were  even  progressive.  They  brought  in 
the  first  mechanical  thresher  their  neighbors 
had  ever  seen.  They  sent  to  Plymouth  for 
guano,  buying  it  straight  from  the  ship. 
As  farmers,  and  as  a  team  of  five  strong 
men,  they  waxed,  for  fanners,  rich.  Old  Mr. 
Sylvester  could  have  been  a  justice— save 
that  he  wasn't  able,  or  pretended  not  to  be 
able,  to  spell  his  name. 

His  four  sons  remained  bachelors,  but 
notoriously  assuaged,  after  market  day,  and 
in  the  lowest  quarters,  their  natural  mascu- 
line powers.  Fortunately  they  weren't  quar- 
relsome, and  had  heads  like  rocks,  for  they 
drank  enough  for  eight.  Whatever  they  did 
there  was  no  one  to  check  them,  no  one  to 
say  them  nay— until  Tobias,  the  eldest,  for- 
aying into  Norfolk  after  a  ram,  was  himself 
brought  to  market  by  my  Aunt  Charlotte. 
She   was   quite    simply   the    finest    woman 


men  flirt  with  the 
women  they  would  not 
marry,  and  marry  the 
women  who  would  not  flirt 
with  them.  —anon. 


he'd  ever  seen.  Her  head  was  Ceres'— gold-l 
braided,   high-colored,   smiling  abundance. 
My  Aunt  Charlotte  saw  a  black,  six-footer 
eldest    son.    Her    father    owned    the    ran 
Tobias  had  his  eye  on;  she,  looking  queenlike 
over  the  best  Norfolk  could  offer,  signaled  | 
her  acceptance  of  an  alliance  which  Tobias  i 
willingly  allowed  himself  to  have  proposed.  | 
He  had  to  wait  in  Norfolk  four  weeks  longer, 
while  the  banns  were  called;  and  employed") 
the  interval  to  write  a  letter  home: 

Dear  father,  dear  brothers :  I'm  to  be  wed  Tues- 
day two  weeks.  Wednesday  two  weeks  expect  I 
me  home.  The  young  woman  sends  her  respect 
and  I  have  got  a  ram. 

I   have    said    that    my  Aunt    Charlotte's 
home-coming  was  legendary.  The  first  ob-l 
ject  that  met  her  eyes,  on  her  arrival  at  her  I 
new  home,  was  a  donkey  in  the  kitchen.  One  I 
or  two  strays  of  the  race  still  remembered  1 
their  old  haunt  in  the  courtyard,  and  the  j 
kitchen  door,  which  abutted  it,  swung  on  a  1 
broken  hinge.  Tobias  should  properly  have  I 
set  down  his  bride  at  the  great  main  door,  | 
but  there  was  the  ram,  under  a  net,  in  the  J 
back  of  their  cart;  he  drove  straight  round  | 
into  the  court— it  was  mizzling  with  rain- 
and  Charlotte  ran  for  the  nearest  shelter.  1 
The  donkey  and  she  met  head  on;  without  1 
the  slightest  hesitation  she  snatched  up  a  i 
broom,  thwacked  it  across  the  quarters,  and  | 
drove  it  out.  Immediately  over  the  threshold  I 
a  morass  of  poached  mud  sucked  at  her  new  I 
shoes.    She    turned    back  I 
into  the  kitchen,  spied  a  | 
pair  of  pattens,  put  them 
on  and  returned  to  the  at- 
tack.  When  Tobias   re- 
turned from  the  byre  he 
found  his  bride,  in  pattens, 
already  beating  the  bounds 
of  her  new  demesne. 

At    precisely    seven! 

o'clock  next  morning,  she  I 

served  porridge,  pork,  eggs  1 

and  hollow  biscuits  to  all  who  had  previously  3 

soused    their  heads  under   the   pump.    No  ] 

sousing,  no  breakfast.  All  soused. 

Thus  the  Sylvester  men  knew  at  once 
what  they  were  in  for.  So  did  my  Aunt  Char- 
lotte. She  had  five  men  to  tame  as  she  might 
have  had  five  hawks.  Half  the  rooms  of  her 
house  were  shut  or  mildewed,  and  her  court- 
yard was  infested  with  donkeys.  But  she  had 
certain  advantages. 

Like  all  primitive  people,  the  Sylvesters 
admired  first  physical  strength,  then  physical 
beauty:  before  the  combination  of  both, 
and  in  such  measure,  as  displayed  by 
Tobias'  wife,  they  were  from  the  first  ready 
to  treat.  Not  to  surrender:  Charlotte  never 
had  it  all  her  own  way.  Life  at  the  farm  be- 
came for  years  one  long,  pitched,  enjoyable  ' 
battle,  in  which  each  side  found  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  the  other's  victories.  My 
Aunt  Charlotte  was  proud  of  her  five  wild 
men;  so  were  the  five  wild  men  proud  of  my 
Aunt  Charlotte's  parlor. 

It  didn't  immediately,  of  course,  reach  its 
later  pitch  of  perfection.  It  had  been  so  long 
disused  that  there  was  difficulty  even  in  find- 
ing the  key,  and  the  sight  that  met  Char- 
lotte's eyes,  when  first  the  door  groaned 
open,  would  have  daunted  Hercules.  On  the 
floor  dust  lay  thicker  than  the  carpet,  at  the 
windows  hung  cobwebs  more  substantial 
than  the  curtains. . 

But  the  curtains  were  brocade.  They  went 
to  Charlotte's  head.  An  ancient  woman 
skilled  in  the  use  of  soapwort,  was  sum- 
moned to  soak  and  cleanse  them;  the  repair- 
ing, almost  the  reweaving  of  them,  went  on 
for  years.  Meanwhile  Charlotte  polished  at 
the  floor,  and  at  the  marble  of  a  high  carved 
chimney  piece.  From  Norfolk  there  pres- 
ently arrived  furniture  of  some  state— a  ma- 
hogany gate-leg  table,  the  glass-fronted 
china  cabinet,  a  wing  chair  covered  with 
needlework— to  be  set  about  the  Turkey 
carpet. 
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wife  of  the  grandson  of  the  late  Presidenl  I  ranklin  Delano  Roi 
Vivacious,  enchanting,  she  has  an  extraordinarih  lovel\  complexion 
thai  always  looks  clear  and  fresh,  with  a  fine  -ilk\  texti 
couldn't  do  without  Pond's  Cold  Cream."  Mrs.  Roosevelt  -avs.     It 
leaves  m\  -kin  so  much  smoother  and  Ire 
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You  can  see  an  amazing  change  —  a  fascinating 
change  — in  your  skin  almost  overnight!  lor  your 
skin  is  incredibly  sensitive — more  so  than  you  ever 
dreamed.  Neglect  it— and  your  skin  reacts  b\  look- 
ing dull,  coarse,  pore-y.  But  give  il  this  perfectly 
balanced  cleansing-softening  care,  and  you  will  see 
an  amazing  difference  immediately  a  finer  texture, 
a  clearer  look  —  a  fresher,  smoother  lone. 

To  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  so  man)  of  the  world's 
outstandingly  lovely  women,  a  Pond's  Cold  Cream 
cleansing  is  an  every-night  essential.  It  is  the 
simplest,  easiest  of  beaut)  reatments— and  the 
surest. 

Quickly  clears  your  skin  — refines  it 
Many  women  don't  realize  that  the  cause  oi  most 
complexion  problems  is  hidden  dirt.  (Vot  ordinary 


surface  dirt.  Put  dirt  that  work-  il-  wa\  into  pore- 
opening —  and  hardens,  making  your  pores  look 
large.  \  our  -kin  look  mudd)  . 

Ponds  Cold  Cream  i>  specifically  designed  to  take 
rare  of  the  deeper  dirt  that  less  efficient  cleansings 
simph  -kim  over.  Its  unique  oil-and-moisture  for- 
mula quickh  softens  and  floats  out  this  hardened, 
embedded  dirt— leaves   your  -kin  flawlessly  clean. 

Replenishes  oils  and  moisture 

for  a  vouiiji   look 

Ever)  day  —  natural  skin-softening  oils  and  moisture 
are  stolen  from  your  sk in  by  dn  indoor  heat,  out- 
door exposure,  normal  ten-ions  and  fatigue.  Your 
dail)  Pond's  Cold  Creaming  gives  back  softening 
oils  and  moisture  to  your  skin  —  helps  keep  your 


skin  velvetv-smooth.  supple,  voung-lookins. 

This  way  of  using  Pond's  Cold  (ream 
doe-  most  for  facial  contour: 

1.  Even  night     hriskh  circle  fluff\   fmgerfuls  of  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  up  and  outward      from  throat  to  fori 
This    Pond's    circle-cleansing    frees    embedded    dirt.    It 
stimulates  laz\  circulation.  It  smooths  tirn  fatigue  lines. 
'Ii--u<-  <>|]  this  tir-t  creaming  well. 

2.  New  a  snowy,  beautifying  "rin-.'"  with  fresh  finger- 
fnl-  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  This  time,  tissue  off  lightlv, 
lea\  ing  in\  isible  traces  of  Pond's  tor  overnight  softening. 
da\  time  protection. 

See  a  fascinating  change  come  over  vour 
Gel  Pond  -  Cold  ('ream  today  in  the  large  jar  .  . 

niter  to  dip  into,  and   compared  with    the  sn 
jars,  you  average  a  third  more  cream  for  vour  nione\ 
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Hits  iha  spot  because  there's 


jAll-oven  dinner  stars  a  SPAM  bake 

Let  your  oven  take  over  .  .  .  and  turn  out  a  meal  to  remember.  Start, 
of  course,  with  SPAM  .  .  .  that  famous  blend  of  mild  tender  ham  with 
juicy  pork  shoulder,  sLiperbly  seasoned. 
Preheat  oven  to  375° 

Bake  potatoes I   hour.  Gash  tops;  season  with  butter  and 

paprika. 
Bake  SPAM 
studded  with  cloves   35  min.  For   last    10  min.  of  baking,  cover 

with  glaze  mixture  of  equal   parts   prepared 

mustard  and  brown  sugar. 
Bake  frozen  broccoli  35  min.  in  tightly  covered  casserole  with  butter 

and  seasonings.  (No  water  needed!) 

IF  YOU   LIKE  HAM,  YOU'LL  LIKE  SPAM! 


SPAM 

only  by 


is  the  registered  trade-mark  for  a  pure  pork  product  packed  in  12  oz.  cans 
Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  Austin,  Minn. 


BoysfiifiJfc; 


/, 


COLLECT  COLLEGE  PENNANTS! 

Get  FREE  Pennant  at  your  food  store  with  Hormel  Chili  or 
Hormel  Tamales  (while  supplies  last).  YOU  CAN  ORDER 
PENNANTS,  TOO!  96  famous  schools  to  choose  from! 
6  for  only  25^  with  many  another  Hormel  Good  Food.  Ask 
your  grocer  how  to  get  'em! 


Hear  MUSIC  WITH  THE  HORMEL  GIRLS  — Saturday,  CBS 
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Parlors  less  fine  by  half,  in  that  commu- 
nity, were  never  entered  from  Christmas  to 
Christmas.  But  Charlotte  not  only  allowed 
her  parlor  to  be  used,  she  insisted  on  it— ev- 
ery Sunday.  Every  Sunday  evening  her  five 
wild  men  had  to  clean  up  and  present  them- 
selves for  an  hour  of  genteel  slumber.  Old 
Mr.  Sylvester  slept  in  the  wing  chair.  Char- 
lotte herself  wasn't  particularly  comfortable 
on  the  piano  stool,  but  she  felt  it  fitting  that 
she  should  sit  on  it,  after  achieving  such 
a  crowning  parlor  glory  as  a  piano. 

Ihe  brides  of  my   Uncles  Matthew  and 
Luke  were  brought  home  by  Charlotte. 

Her  motive  was  at  once  practical  and  al- 
truistic. Sue  had  more  on  her  hands  than 
any  one  female  could  manage,  and  she  also 
thought  it  shame  to  leave  any  able-bodied 
male  unbadgered  into  matrimony.  "WTiat's 
us  women  to  do.  if  'ee  toads  won't  wed  us?" 
demanded  my  Aunt  Charlotte  vigorously. 
"What's  lacking,  that  'ee  don't  bring  me 
home   some   women?" 
The  old  man  said  noth- 
ing; the  three  bachelors 
grinned. 

Charlotte  therefore 
took  matters  into  her 
own  hands,  looked 
about  as  she'd  have 
looked  about  for  a 
dairymaid  — though 
naturally  with  stricter 
requirements  — and 
pitched  on  my  Aunt 
Grace. 

Other  women  in  her 
position  might   have 
looked     for    sisters-in- 
law  creep-mouse,  doc- 
ile, unpretending.  Not 
so  my  Aunt  Charlotte. 
She  already  saw  herself 
thoroughly  a  Sylvester, 
matriarch    of   a    tribe 
that   had  all  big  and 
handsome  about  them. 
So  she  pitched  on  Grace 
Beer,    daughter    of    a 
fanner  the  other  side  of 
Frampton-  strapping 
almost  as  herself,  even 
blonder  as  to  high-piled 
coiffure,  and  equally  fa- 
mous with  poultry.  The 
two  women  had  been 
on    visiting    terms    for 
some   months:   Miss 
Beer   commanded    her 
own  pony  trap,  in  which  she  spanked  through 
the  lanes  like  a  female  Phaeton.  On  a  certain 
Sunday   she   arrived,  obviously  by   prear- 
rangement.  to  partake  of  supper,  and  after- 
ward to  sit  in  the  parlor,  genteelly  conversing 
with  her  friend  before  the  conscript  audience 
of  Sylvester  men.  As  soon  as  she  left,  Char- 
lotte delivered  an  ultimatum. 

"Well,  there  she  is,  bors,"  said  my  Aunt 
Charlotte.  "Her  father'll  give  her  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  Eve  seen  her  linen  myself. 
Which  is  it  lobe,  Matthew  or  Luke?" 

After  a  short  but  pregnant  pause,  Mat- 
thew inquired,  "Why  not  Stephen?" 

"Because  she  doesn't  fancy  a  youngest. 
She'll  take  you  or  Luke— and  I  tell  'ee  all 
now,  I  mean  to  have  another  female  along 
wi'  me  before  my  time." 

She  was  expecting  her  first  child  in  two 
months.  They  knew  she  hadn't  so  far  ailed 
a  day,  they  also  recognized  the  validity  of 
her  claim.  Not  a  word  was  said,  but  all  eyes 
turned  on  Matthew;  seniority  has  duties  as 
well  as  rights.  To  do  him  justice,  he  went 
through  his  courting  like  a  man.  The  next 
three  Sundays  in  succession  saw  him  driving 
doggedly  over  beyond  Frampton  in  best  coat, 
clean  shirt,  brushed  hat;  he  heard  the  banns 
called  without  flinching,  and  in  due  course 
was  got  to  church  on  time.  The  Sylvester  de- 
fenses thus  doubly  breached,  my  Uncle  Luke, 
when  Charlotte  a  year  later  produced  my 
future  Aunt  Rachel,  went  to  the  slaughter 
like  a  lamb. 

Rachel's  chief  (and  complementary)  talent 
was  for  dairy  work.  She  also  was  exceed- 
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November  is  lean  ami  lank  and 


lie  whistles  ami  sings  in  a 

tuneless  way; 
The  sound  is  chill,  sets  the 

teeth  on  edge. 
Great  flocks  of  crows,  a  gray 

goose  wedge 
Vre  glad  to  escape  through  t 

blustery  air. 
lie  worries  the  leaves  till  the 

trees  are  bare. 
There's  a  gentler  side  to  this 

gray  old  man: 
He'll  rattle  up  in  his 

shandrydan 
\ml  hand  you  out,  in  a  cour 

way, 
\  witch-hazel-and-bittersweet 

bouquet. 


ingly  handsome,  built  on  the  same  lavish 
scale  as  her  sisters-in-law,  fair,  kind,  and 
gentle  in  her  ways;  so  my  Uncle  Luke  had  no 
bad  bargain  when  he  became  husband  to 
this  woman. 

I  am  told  that  for  the  next  few  years  one 
couldn't  set  foot  in  the  farm  without  tread- 
ing an  infant.  They  were  all— as  though  the 
tamed    Sylvester   men    in    this    reasserted 
themselves— males.   I    think   now  this  was 
partly  the  reason  why  I  myself  was  made 
so   welcome.    I    should    have    been    made 
welcome  in  any  case,  from  sheer  goodness 
of  heart,   because   I   looked  so  small  and 
sickly;  but  I  was  also  a  girl-child.  Moreover, 
by  the  time   I  appeared  not  even  a  son 
was  left  to  them;  it  being  a  characteristic  of 
the  Sylvester  male  that  he  needed  plenty 
of  room.  The  farm  couldn't  hold  them,  and 
their  dads— no  Sylvester  minced  words- 
seeming  as  solid  as  rocks,  the  young  ones 
scattered,  as  far  off  as  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia, there  to  set  up,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  globe,  new  households  of  their  own.  My 
aunts  loved  me  as  a  last  child  of  the  house. 
I   had  never  before 
encountered    love.    In 
London,    at    home,    I 
was  being  well  brought 
up,  and  well  educated; 
but    I    wasn't    being 
loved.  Ours  was  a  cold 
household.  What  I 
found  at  the  farm  was 
something  so  new,  so 
excellent,  that  my  sum- 
mers there  now  appear 
to  me  like  summers  in  a 
golden  age. 

They  got  on  together, 
the  three  big  women, 
so  famously.  They  liked 
one    another.    All 
through  the  day  their 
loud  cheerful  talk  ran 
in  one  long  triple  con- 
versation,   shouted,    if 
necessary,    between 
room  and  room,  so  that 
no  one  missed  any  thing. 
Charlotte  always  and 
naturally   held    rather 
the  upper  hand.    She 
was    the  first   of   the 
Sylvester  women.  But 
she  never  played   the 
despot;  it   was   essen- 
tially  as    equals    that 
they  presented  a  solid 
front  to  their  five  wild 
men,  it  was  essentially 
as  equals  that  they  now 
enjoyed  such  pride  in  their  house  and  their 
husbands  and  their  parlor.  Rachel  contrib- 
uted the  lusterware;  Grace,  the  furniture  for 
the  hearth.  When  they'd  burnished  the  place 
for  Sunday  they  used  to  stand  as  proud  as 
three  peacocks.    And  when,  once  a  month, 
they'd  stood  prouder   still,   nudging    their 
three  big  husbands  into  the  Sylvester  pew— 
"Only   us    could   have    tamed    'em!"    tri- 
umphed my  Aunt  Charlotte.  "Us  three  Syl- 
vester women!" 

She  didn't  bother  to  marry  Stephen.  There 
seemed  no  point  in  it.  Stephen  was  left  in 
peace,  at  thirty-five  the  solitary  bachelor. 

As  he  was  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  so 
he  was  the  smallest;  by  Sylvester  standards, 
small  absolutely.  His  black  thatch  of  hair 
came  to  Tobias'  shoulder.  He  was  the  light- 
weight Sylvester— lanky  as  his  brothers  were 
ponderous.  My  aunts  openly  lamented  he'd 
never  got  his  full  growth.  They  loved 
him  and  laughed  at  him  and  spoiled  him;  and 
when  he  at  last,  all  on  his  own,  found  himself 
a  wife,  thought  it  the  greatest  joke  in  the 
world. 

They  were  no  more  jealous  or  disturbed 
than  three  big  suns.  When  the  letter  came 
from  Plymouth,  whither  Stephen  had  been 
sent  after  guano,  my  aunts  laughed  all  morn- 
ing. "The  cunning  toad!"  cried  my  Aunt 
Charlotte,  wiping  tears  of  laughter  from  her 
eyes.  "If  he  baint  the  boldest  Sylvester 
yet!" 
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Really  different!  Ham  and  salad  molded  in  one  loaf! 
lis  marvelous  made  with  the 

fruit  cocktail  with  character 


K    the  sparkling  clear  colors,  trim,  tidy  cuts  and  i 

flavor  blend  you  always  get  in  Del  Monte  Fruit  Cocktail 
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Del  Monte 


> 
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J'.\  i  \  a  quick  comparison  will  tell  you  that 
Del  Monte  Fruil  Cocktail  has  unusual  character 
in  looks  and  taste  .  .  .  cut,  color,  flavor. 

Only  fruit  cocktail  oi  such  all-round  excellence 
could  win  the  preference  oi  American  shoppers. 
\i)d  Del  Mum  i    is  their  favorite. 

To   you.   thi-   means  a   grand   time-and-trouble- 
saver  you're  truly   proud  to  serve.   \\li\    not  put 
Monte  Brand  Fruit  Cocktail  to  work  in  your 
own  starters,  salads,  desserts?    Or  try 

BUFFET  PARTY  LOAF 


1  No    2Va  can  DEL  MONTE 
Fruit  Cocktail,  well-drained 

2  tablesp.  unflavored  gelatine 
2  tablesp.  vinegar 

Vi  teaspoon  cinnamon 

'/•  teaspoon  ground  cloves 

Syrup  from  fruit  cocktail 

2  12  oz.  cans  ham-type  luncheon 
meat,  chopped  very  fine 


Va  cup  very  finely 
chopped  celery 

Vi  cup  finely  chopped 
green  pepper  or  olives 

'/a  cup  mayonnaise-type 
salad  dressing 

1  tablesp  prepared 
mustard 

Va  teaspoon  salt 


Arrange   drained   fruit   coi  ktail  \dd 
gelatine,  vinegar,  cinnamon,  cloves  to  cold  syrup:  dissolve 

over  hot   water.    <  arefull)    .  nelatine 

over  fruit.    Mix   ham,  celei  \  -     Mjs 

salad  dressing  with  mustard,  salt,  rest  ol  dissoKi 

Add  to  ham  mixture:  mix  well,    i  lit:  chill  till 
firm  (at  least   I  i            S 


your  bright  bin  in  fruit  cocktail 

THE   BRAND  YOU    KNOW    PUTS    FLAVOR    FIRST 


LADIES'   HOME   JOURNAL 


AMAZING 

COFFEE  DISCOVERY! 


Not  a  powder!  Not  a  grind!  But  millions  of  tiny 

FLAVOR  BUDS   of  real  coffee  . .  •  ready  to  burst  instantly 

into  that  famous  MAXWELL  HOUSE  FLAVOR! 


Utterly  unlike  old-style  "instants"  .  .  . 
just  as  quick  but  tastes  so  different! 

In  the  famous  Maxwell  House  kitchens 
t  his  superb,  roaster-fresh  coffee  is  actually 
brewed  for  you.  At  the  exact  moment  of 
perfection  the  water  is  removed  by  a  special  Maxwell  House 
process — leaving  the  millions  of  miracle  "Flavor  Buds"! 

100%  Pure  Coffee— No  Fillers  Added! 

Just  add  hot  water  .  .  .  and  the  bursting  "Flavor  Buds"  flood 
your  cup  with  coffee  as  delicious  as  the  best  you've  ever 
brewed.  One  sip  and  you'll  never  go  back  to  old  ways! 

Saves  you  money,  too !  The  large  economy -size  jar  saves  up  to 
75c.  compared  to  three  pounds  of  ground  coffee! 


See  how  the  flavor  Buds"come  to  life" in  your  cup! 


& 


*£%*' 
-<£" 


MAGNIFIED  VIEW  of  new  miracle 
"Flavor  Buds"  shows  how  ut- 
terly different  they  are  from  old- 
style  powders  and  grinds. 


THE  INSTANT  you  add  hot 
water,  the  "Flavor  Buds" 
burst — releasing  flood  of  rich, 
delicious  Maxwell  House  flavor! 


The  only  instant  coffee  with  that   GOOD-TO-T HE-LAST-PROP   flavor! 


A  Product  ot 
General  Foods 
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A  man  never 
to  live  until  a 
lived  with  him 


C  0  N  T 1 1 

l  hi  preparal  ion    m  nl  forward  <>n 

lulu  ii  j    M  ■  aunl    I,  tin  in  r |  ,,in  thf 

ul. i .  c  hanged  round  all  the  furniiun  in  .1 

ih and  wil Ii  hall  an  houi  lo 

ood  waitini   .1    I  have  desi  1  ibeel  litem 

it,      us    and    jocund     to    wi 

ephen'a  bride 

Ii  is  1870:  I  am  eleven  years  old 

He  entered  first ;  then  she,  stepping  close-  Ix1 
mil  him:  small,  vei  y  slendei .  ralhei 
ressed  in  bla<  I  01  1  ray,  <>n  hei  head 

lai  I.  Btraw  lial     fhen   was  an  an  ol  I  hi 

Ik.iiI    hei  .    and    ol     ...nullum'    else    which    I 

(taring  out  from  behind  m>  aunts  couldn't 
nmediatelj  define.  From  undci  the  brim  ol 
,i  rial  Miss  Davis'  swift,  I n  ir In  glance 
1, 1  .  red  once  over  the  room,  then  dropix-cl; 
i\  fjncle  Stephen's  hand  nevet  left  her 
houlder,  The  next  moment  my  Ann 
»tte  had  swooped  forward  kissed  the  bride, 
;issed  Stephen,  passed  them  hark  to  be  r< 
;issed  bj  Grace  and  Rachel,  and  the  uproar 
.1  welcome  exploded  like  a  U  u  </-  foil  1  have 
aid  the  parlor  was  like  a  hothouse. 

Ii  was  by  now  a  characteristic  ol  the  Syl 
/estei  men  that  one  could  never  tell  what 
he)  were  thinking  Such  thoughts  as  they 
wished,  01  needed,  to  communicate,  they 
put  into  words,  otherwise  they  effortlessl) 
preserved  complete  inscrutability.  This  trait 
was  peculiarly  apparent  that  night  at  sup- 
per, which  was  the  first  occasion  of  their 
meeting  with  Stephen's  betrothed;  the) 
naturally  hadn't  come  in,  from  harvesting,  to 
see  someone  the)  would  see  daily  for  the  rest 
il   their  lives.  My  Uncle  Stephen  presented 

her  with  due  formality; 
the  Sylvester  men  pro- 
nounced exactly  as  many 
woids  as  were  ne<  essary 
for  her  due  salutation.  A 
Sylvester  male  was  always 
rather  silent  at  table;  the 
heller  the  fare,  the  less 
he  spoke;  and  since  my 
Hints  had  spread  what 
was  practically  a  marriage  least,  the  talk 
was  left  all  to  the  women. 

My  three  aunts  talked  splendidly. 

I  choose  the  word  with  intent.  As  a  rule 
their  continual  loud  conversation  flowed  in  a 
spate  of  broad  Devonian,  varied  by  an  oc- 
casional touch  of  Norfolk  from  Charlotte; 
but  they  had  all  received  quite  grand  educa- 
tions in  their  time,  my  Aunt  ('.race  had  even 
been  to  boarding  school,  and  when  they 
chose  they  could  outniminy  any  lady  in  the 
shire.  They  did  so  now.  With  elegance  and 
adjectives  they  discoursed  fashion,  society 
and  the  arts. 

I  listened  with  awe.  1  peered  eagerly  at 
Miss  Davis  to  see  her  bowled  over,  i  Her 
first  name  was  Mylanwy.  which  in  Stephen's 
letter  my  aunts  had  hardly  been  able  to 
make  out,  so  they  called  her  Fanny.  She 
seemed  to  be  sitting  quite  composedly,  at- 
tentive but  not  dumfounded.  When  she 
spoke  it  was  always  to  agree. 

She  had  a  peculiarly  sweet  voice.  It  was 
low.  small  (as  one  calls  a  singing  voice 
small),  made  musical  by  a  faint  Welsh  lilt. 

Immediately  after  the  meal  1  was  sent  to 
bed.  The  consequences  were  as  one  would 
expect:  I  had  wolfed  raised  pie  and  custard 
pie,  spiced  ham  and  cheesecakes;  I  awoke,  at 
what  seemed  to  me  long  after  midnight, 
still  so  oppressed  by  goblin  dreams  that  I 
slipped  out  of  my  bed  and  crept  lor  reassur- 
ance to  the  never-failing  succor  of  my  Aunt 
Charlotte's  strong  hand. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  the  landing  my  mis- 
take was  apparent;  even  eleven  hadn't 
struck.  From  below  came  the  rumbling 
voices  of  my  uncles— their  tongues  at  last  re- 
leased from  ceremony.  I  knew  then  that  1 
had  stumbled  on  the  best  time  of  all:  the 
women  had  just  come  upstairs,  1  should 
find  my  Aunt  Charlotte  alone.  1  padded  on, 
already  assuaged. 

But  of  the  two  doors  I  had  first  to  pass. 
one  stood  ajar;  curiosity  impelled  me  to 
pause  and  look  in;  and  at  once  the  new. 
sweet  voice  addressed  me. 

"Is  that  the  little  girl?  Come  in,  dear." 


knows   how 

woman   hat 

-MERES 


which 

the  Mill  M.I      \\  III 

she  had 

11(1   Inn       I 
small  and  pali  ;  tlv 

I   m. 11  veled  hov 
could   I 

iVl  iled,  and  from  tin    ' 

picked  ■  11 
"  Do  you  hi 

1  oiiaud.ii  y 
All  in)  leal  aunl  i  srl  tin  11  fa<  1  against 
shop  made  1  onfeel  ion.  in  the 

proffered  bag  were  fa  I    uil  in\  cushion 
piciously  stuped,  and  moreovei  the   I 
sell  was  impel  feci  l\  cli  an    I  fell  (|inti 
that  my  Am  1  liatelj  have 

put  all  behind  the  lire    However,  I  had  Im.ii 
specially  instructed  to  l«    |*>lit<  ,    ..  1   lool 
in  appropi  i  .Ii 

"  1 1  you're  my  little  friend,  you  shall  have 
sweet-,  evei  \    da) ,"   ;  Miss   I  >avis 

"Nil  down,  deal  ,  on  tin 
I  sat.  but   found   I   had  no 

lad  when  she  began  lo  .1 

(|ilesl  i.  .ns      '■  I 

Hut  ler  hi  - 

ni  this  ovei     lit 
calling    m\    aunts'    enor- 

acl  ivilies  Ix >il  1 .-. 
and   below   stairs,    I    none- 
theless   replied,    "  No  "    I 
said  evei  yi  >ne  jusl  seemed 
pleased 

"Which  is  the  ver\  sweetest  thing  I 
could  have  heard'"  cried  Miss  Davis,  "My 
dear  Stephen  told  me  what  1  1111 
peel,  but  really,  three  such  beauties'"  Gath- 
ering that  she  meant  my  aunts.  I  nodded. 
"Still,  Mrs  Tob)  is  by  far  the  handsomest 
of  the  lot."  she  went  on  "I'm  sure  that's 
generally  accepted? " 

Translating  Mrs  Toby  into  my  Aunt 
Charlotte.  I  muttered  thai  I  liked  her  hair. 

"Beside  which  >nin,  is  no  more  than  a 
sweep's  mop?"  agreed  Miss  Davis  I 
thought  very  properly.  Even  when  she 
fluffed  it  out.  it  wasn't  thick.  "And  as  Mr. 
Toby's  the  eldest,  and  she's  his  wife  1  sup- 
pose she  has  things  pretty  much  her  own 
way? " 

I  didn't  know  what  to  answer.  Of  coins, 
my    Aunt    Charlotte    had    things    her   own  I 
way     in  the  house;  but  lur  way  was  identi- 
cally that  of  my  oilier  aunts. 

"I  don't  thmk  t here's  any  difference."  I 
explained.  "1  mean,  all  my  aunts  get  their 
way,  because  it's  the  same." 

My  new  Aunt  Fanny  regarded  me,  I 
thought,  impatiently.  "The  1  ldest  is  always 
the  eldest."  said  she  and  suddenly,  with 
that  little  characteristic  flicker,  dropped  her 
eyes  "And  which  of  your  uncles  do  you  think 
the  handsomest  ?"  she  asked. 

1  said.  "Stephen."  I  knew  he  wasn't  really, 
but  1  wished  to  give  her  pleasure,  1  thought 
it  was  with  pleasure  that  she  laughed.  Just  a 
little  jet  of  laughter,  higher-pitched  than  her 
usual  tone  s 

"So  we  agree  on  all  ixmits."  said  Miss 
Davis.  "1  see  you  really  or.  to  be  my  little 
friend," 

I  slutted  uneasily  on  the  bed.  1  was  con- 
scious that  I  hadn't,  somehow,  given  the 
right  answers  to  her  questions.  At  the  same 
time  and  how  often.  duniK  our  relation- 
ship, was  that  phrase  to  recur'  at  the  same 
time.  1  was  fascinated.  The  semisecrecy  of 
the  whole  episode  was  unusual,  and  there- 
scinating.  At  last  she  tell  silent,  sitting 
to  look,  with  a  long  scrutinizing  gaze,  at  her 
own  reflection;  and  I  got  up  off  the  bed.  She 
turned. 


■ 


No  more  waiting 

waffles ! 


NOW!  Just  pop  DOWNVFLAKK 
into  your  toaster  In*  serve  ...no  batter,  no  bother 

Now!  Waffles  in  just  one  minute!  How?  With  pre-baked  and  fresh- 
froxen  Downyflake  Waffles.  Just  pop  Downyflake  out  of  the  package, 
into  your  toaster  and  serve.  No  more  messy  bowls  and  waffle  iron  to 
stop  you  from  enjoying  woffles  often.  At  last  you  can  have  waffles 
whenever  you  want  'em.  And  what  waffles!  tight, 
golden-crisp  waffles  .  .  .  perfect  every  time. 
Serve  Downyflake  Woffles  every  day  a  different 
delicious  way.  There's  r:o  batter,  no  bother. 


frozen 


Downuflake 

1  minute  WAFFLES 

(*   Guaranteed  by  ^£\ 
.Good  Housekeeping 


1  Woffle  Corporation  of  America,  New  York  City 
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Extra  scrumptious ! 

Apple  pie  n' cheese 

with  America's  handiest  slices 


American 

Pimento  *  Swiss  *  Brick 

Sharp  Old  English 

Brand  *  Pasteurized 

Process  Cheeses 

Also  available  in  Canada 


S '  i  t  a  package  of  Kraft 
DeLuxe  Slices  on  3  sides  with 
a  knife.  Separate  3  slices. 
That's  rosy  us  peelinga  banana 
because  these  slices  were  not 
Cul  from  a  loaf,  but  formed 
right  as  the  fine  process  cheese 
come-  from  the  pasteurizers! 


Cut  the  3  perfect  slices  in 
half  diagonally  and  arrange 
the  six  golden  triangles  radi- 
ating from  the  center  of  the 
pie  so  that  every  serving  has 
a  delicious  cheese  topping. 
Extra  delicious  .  .  .  because 
they're  Kraft  Dp  Luxe  Slices! 


Press  the  wrapper  snugly 
around  the  remaining  five 
slices,  and  they'll  keep  fresh 
for  quick  cheese  snacks  an- 
other day.  They're  wonderful 
"keepers"  because  their 
surfaces  have  never  been 
"roughed  up"  with  a  knife! 


so  unobtrusively  about  that  one  never  knew, 
without  looking,  whether  she  was  or  wasn't 
in  the  room?  When  she  uttered  never  a 
"no,"  always  a  "yes,"  to  every  proposal? 

As  the  days  passed,  as  it  became  increas- 
ingly obvious  that  she  understood  nothing 
whatever  of  the  female  work  of  a  farm,  my 
aunts'  uninhibited  questioning  drew  forth  a 
highly  romantic  history. 

It  was  romantically  vague.  Of  her  child- 
hood, even  of  her  young  girlhood,  the  most 
that  could  be  discovered  was  a  sort  of  shadow 
novelette.  A  father  deceased  before  she  could 
remember  him:  hints  of  aristocratic  connec- 
tions at  once  explained  and  made  impressive 
an  absence  of  paternal  relations  so  complete 
as  to  have  been  otherwise  suspicious.  Her 
mother,  also  in  the  grave,  had  been  so  dis- 
tinguished for  ethereal  beauty  that  her  early 
death  occasioned  no  surprise.  If  it  seemed 
likely  that  she  had  also  been  a  milliner,  that 
was  simply  because  Fanny  Davis  herself  was 
so  apprenticed.  This  last  was  the  single  fact 
impossible  of  disguise:  my  Uncle  Stephen 
having  first  encountered  her  in  a  milliner's 
shop. 

"Whatever  was  he  at,  dear  souls?"  mar- 
veled my  Aunt  Rachel. 

"Him  saw  she  through  the  window,"  said 
my  Aunt  Grace. 

"And  what  did  he  see?  I  be  proper  baffled," 
said  my  simple  Aunt  Rachel.  "If  'twas  any 
one  of  we,  for  example,  'twould  make 
sense."  She  turned— I  was  with  them  in  the 
kitchen,  so  I  saw  her— and  in  a  scrap  of 
mirror  preened  her  long,  milk-colored  throat. 
She  was  in  fact  the  beauty  of  them  all;  and 
knew  it. 

"Hark  to  me,  bors,"  said  my  Aunt  Char- 
lotte. "There's  women  catch  men  by  beauty, 
and  others  that  catch  'em 
by  worth.    Us  three— and       _ 
why  not  speak  it?— caught 
our  men  by  both." 

"So  far  as  concerns 
Matthew,  'twas  all  made 
up  'twixt  'ee  and  I,"  said 
my  Aunt  Grace  calmly. 

"Ah,  but  he'd  never  have 
taken  'ee  without  your 
beauty,"  retorted  Char- 
lotte. "That's  a  Sylvester  male  all  over- 
wants  theeart  hand  also  the  moon.  But  there's 
some  women  catches  'em  by  something  other; 
'tis  not  beauty—  for  to  me  Fanny's  no  more 
than  an  emmet-  and  not  by  worth,  for  she 
knows  naught  to  any  purpose.  'Ee  might  call 
it  a  kind  of  female  charm;  which  I  say  she 
must  possess,  or  how  would  young  Stephen 
be  so  beguiled?" 

"  You  say  it,  but  do  'ee  see  it? "  demanded 
my  Aunt  Grace. 

"No,"  said  my  Aunt  Charlotte.  "But  I 
might,  were  I  a  male." 

There  was  a  short  pause.  I  think  my 
presence  in  the  kitchen  was  forgotten— by 
this  time  I  was  under  the  table,  cutting 
cats  out  of  pastry. 

"Charlotte,  what's  she  to  do  here?"  asked 
my  Aunt  Grace  point-blank. 

"Trim  up  our  bonnets,"  said  Charlotte, 
laughing. 

Thus  good-humoredly  they  accepted  Ste- 
phen's choice:  no  doubt  feeling  the  Sylvesters 
strong  enough  to  afford,  as  a  sort  of  luxury, 
this  little,  last,  useless  bride. 

She  did  nothing  all  day  long. 

It  was  astonishing  to  me,  in  an  adult.  Fanny 
Davis  did  nothing  but  sit  at  a  window,  or 
wander  about  the  house.  This  moony  be- 
havior took  us  some  little  time  to  get  used 
to;  but  my  aunts  had  decided  upon  toler- 
ance, and  they  were  also,  I  feel,  a  trifle 
guiltily  aware  that  they  ought  to  take  her 
more  firmly  in  hand.  The  truth  was  that 
they  were  all  too  efficient  to  make  good 
teachers,  it  cost  them  so  much  not  to  bawl  at 
Fanny— when  she  bungled  her  first  baking 
of  bread,  for  instance,  or  when  her  butter 
wouldn't  come.  In  addition,  my  Aunt  Char- 
lotte produced  what  today  would  be  called 
an  alibi,  by  declaring  that  Fanny  would 
soon  find  business  of  her  own. 

"They  small,  delicate  souls  being  often  re- 
markable breeders,"  stated  my  Aunt  Char- 
lotte. "I've  seen  'em  time  without  number 
bring  forth  t  winslike  Bibleewes.  Wait  till  this 


I  don't  know  a  better  prep- 
aration for  life  than  a  love 
of  poetry  and  a  good  di- 
gestion. 


—ZONA    GALE 
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time  twelve  months,  bors,  and  see  if  she  baim 
able  for  that!" 

It  occurred  to  no  one  that  Fanny  Davii 
possessed  at  least  one  quite  striking  ca 
pacity  besides:  the  ability  to  seize  a  chance 
No  doubt  it  meant  little  enough,  whei 
Stephen  stared  at  her  through  a  window 
that  she  smiled  modestly  back;  not  mud 
more  that  she  allowed  him  (he,  thus  encour 
aged,  waiting  outside  the  shop)  to  escort  hei 
for  a  stroll  along  the  water  front.  But  it  wai 
actually  the  same  evening  that  Stephei 
made  his  bid  for  her.  and  she  took  him  nex 
day.  She  had  nothing  but  her  wits  to  guide  her 
Stephen  himself  no  doubt  bore  certain  mark 
of  prosperity,  and  there  was  the  Sylvester gi| 
stabled  at  his  inn.  But  essentially  Fanny  ha< 
to  rely  on  her  own  wits,  and  her  decision  t< 
take  him  was  uncommonly  quick,  bold  ant 
opportunist.  With  equal  boldness,  that  deci 
sion  once  taken,  she  burned  her  boats 
abandoned  her  shop,  packed  her  bag 
got  into  the  gig. 

IVIy  aunts  put  all  this  down  to  Stephen' 
masterfulness;  saw  Fanny  idle,  passive,  willj 
less  as  a  weather  vane;  and  came  gradually 
to  ignore  her.  I  must  remember  that  the\ 
were  also,  at  this  time,  preoccupied  by  I 
slight  skirmish  with  my  uncles. 

It  began  with  a  letter.  Everything  hap* 

pened,  that  summer;  this  letter  arrived  im 

mediately    upon    Stephen's.    Letters   caim 

more  rarely  to  the  farm  than  might  be  sup 

posed.   All    Sylvesters   shared   an    ineradit 

cable  distaste  for  penmanship,  and  if  thei 

sons  scrawled  a  line  apiece  each  Christmas7 

tide  my  aunts  were  perfectly  content.  Tt 

receive  a  letter  in  mid-August  was  there' 

fore  almost   a  cause    for   alarm:    big   an< 

brave  as  she  was,  CharJ 

lotte  opened  it  qualmishly1 

How  extra  joyful  then  \U 

contents !  It  was  from  AusJ 

tralia :  her  eldest  son.  Char 

lie,  was  coming  home. 

Charlotte  bawled  th" 
good  news  from  one  end  o 
the  house  to  the  other;  heJ 
sisters-in-law  rejoiced  with 
her.  The  male  Sylvesters 
however,  were  less  responsive;  Tobias  ii 
particular  showing  no  enthusiasm  whateve 
at  the  prospect  of  his  son's  return.  Charlie' 
letter  spoke  of  no  business  to  bring  him  homt 
Except  on  business,  Sylvesters  didn't  voy 
age.  They  didn't  so  squander  their  cash.  1, 
they  had  cash  to  spare,  they  put  it  into  lancj 
Somehow,  behind  Tobias'  silence,  some  sue 
thoughts  could  be  felt  astir;  and  my  Aun' 
Charlotte  lost  patience  with  him. 

"What  all  they  Sylvesters  overlook,"  ob 
served  she  tartly,  "is  the  fact  that  they  b 
mortal.  Baint  Charlie  eldest  son  of  eldesj 
son?  Baint  he  in  due  course  to  rule  aftel 
Tobias?  'Twas  never  a  very  clever  act  to  me* 
to  let  'un  go  foreign;  and  'tis  but  natur 
he've  a  longing  to  watch  over  what  in  time' 
to  be  his  own." 

Nothing  can  speak  more  strongly  for  th 
relations  between  the  three  women  thai' 
that  my  Aunts  Grace  and  Rachel  thoroughl; 
agreed  with  her.  It  was  always  understock 
among  them  that  all  cousins  together  re 
tained  right,  so  to  speak,  of  return.  If  the;r 
prospered  and  took  root  oversea,  well  anc 
good;  if  not,  the  farm  should  receive  then; 
back. 

Aunt  Charlotte  didn't  attack  her  Tobia 
directly;  she  merely  prepared,  rather  elaboi 
rately,  the  big  southward-looking  attic.  Afte 
the  first  day  or  two  my  Cousin  Charle 
wasn't  much  spoken  of.  There  was  no  exac 
date  to  look  forward  to— there  wasn't  evei 
a  date  on  his  letter;  and  Stephen's  marriag 
was  imminent. 

My  aunts  were  determined  to  spread  th 
grandest  marriage  feast  yet,  a  feast  fc 
astound  all  Frampton.  They  were  so  bus; 
from  morning  until  night,  they  hadn't  tim 
for  Fanny  Davis.  Admittedly  there  could  b 
no  feast  without  her;  but  except  for  her  mer 
physical  presence,  they  needed  her  no  more 
withindoors,  than  their  menfolk  needed  he 
without.  All,  therefore,  conspired  to  mak 
me  Fanny's  little  friend 

To  me,  and  to  me  alone,  Fanny  talkec 
We  had  long  conversations  together.  I  re 
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Always  fresh  ...  in  handy  lOf  packs  or 
economical  family  size.  At  your  favorite 
grocery,  variety,  drug  or  candy  counter. 

NEW  PARTY  BOOK 

Ma 


Give  unusual,  (unpacked  parties! 
New  "Parties  with  Personality"  tells, 
shows  how  Gay,  easy  favors,  deco- 
rations, games  Menus  Value  $1  00 
Yours  for  only  50c  (coins  only,  no 
stamps i  and  a  big  R  from  any 
Richardson  Candy  package. 
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Make  delicious  coffee 

every  time  with 
Schwartz  Coffee  Filters 

for   use    in 
Sunbeam    Coffeemasters 


(~ryst.il  clear,  dreg-free 
coffee  assured  every 
time  you  use  Schwartz 
single-service,  dispos- 
able coffee  ti Iters  in 
your  Sunbeam  Coffee- 
master.  Use  a  fresh 
Schwartz  filter  each 
time  you  brew  coffee. 
Throw  it  away  with  the 
coffee  grounds.  Sani- 
tary, convenient,  eco- 
nomical. They  filter 
for  flavor  .  .  .  and  lit- 
tered coffee  tastes  bet- 
ter,  is   better  for  you! 

It  sensible  [III.  .lent  appreciated 
200    FILTERS! 

Order*  received  in  time 
i*  for   Christmas   shipment 

K  will    be    furnished    gift- 

banded     without    extra 
charge. 


Only  $1  for  200  filters 

for  Model   C-30   Sun- 
beam     Coffeemaster, 

SI. 20  for  200  filters 

for  larger  ModelC-20. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  or  order  by  mail... use 


Schwarti  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  IJ,  Two  Rivers,  W 
Pleat*   tend   me   200    Schwarti   Coffee   Fill, 
Sunbeam   Coffeematfer    (Specify    Model    C- 
or    Model    C-20    □     .    .    .    tee    prices    abov< 
CHECK    HERE    Q    if   you    want   them   g 
for  Christmat. 

Enclosed   is  $ in    full    payment     prepaid 

Name 


Address 

City  4   State 

Dealer's   Nome  . 


SCHWARTZ   &tfee 
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III.      Ill  ; 

ion    \\  In  n  |  i,, 

"  I  It'll      III 

I  -..III1  I 
"And  no  i 

1    nodded  c]imil>l>     M\    inollii  i    did   civ. 
pari  if   .  I  haled  llien 

mi  van 

"  ll  fVfl    I'm  m  London,  |m 
nu ,"  Fanny  Da 

I  couldn'l   iliml,  ol  an>  thing  k-ss  hi..  1% 

Mm,,, 

in   I  ondon     No  iravt  ktl   farlhfi 

ih. in    Plymo 

Perhaps  soniflhii  iwcd   m   my 

Vim  Fanny, <  I 
her  whole  .1  ipc<  I,  benl 
and  romantic  I.  k 

"It's  jusl  lhal  I  should  be  so  proud 
explained,    "to    show 
Inibb)     ll  vo 

lunale  in    llie    man   ol    your 

choice,  you  w  ill  enlei  inlo  n 

All  ni)  defenses  fell  1  thrilled  n 
1  low  could  I  in  ii  t  (x)l\  had  bet  n 
two  novelel  tes  ;i  week  all  w  i 

"I  don't  suptx>sc  I'll  evei  have  tin 
chance,"  1  mumbled. 

"()l  course  you  will,  dear,"  allirmcd  Miss 
I  )a\'is    posil  ively.     'Willi  -.    and 

lhal  hair,  I've  no  doubl  you'll  tx  t|uil 
sued.  It's  only  thai  your  unusual  character 
may  make  you  dillicult  lo  please;  which  is 
why  perhaps  In  may  need  winning 

VViii-N  she  said  things  like  lhal 
slir  was  io  say  I  hem  constantly     I  was  her 
lit  t  K •  friend  indeed.  For  she  made  me,  too,  a 
figure  <>i  romance     at  least  potentially.   In 
lime  Ihe  man  of  my  choice  nizablc 

shape:  1  decided  thai  he  would  be  a  medica! 
missionary.  This  rather  bothered  Fanny,  be- 
cause I  wasi'oitH:  lo  be  so  beautiful;  we  com- 
promised on  the  hope  lhal  my  beauty  would 
be  the  saintly  kind,  leading  men's  thoughts 
to  higher,  not  lower  lev<  Is 

But  we  didn't  often  touch  on  anything  so 
sordid.  Our  conversation  in  general  was  high- 
minded,  sentimental  and  unreal,  like  the  con- 
versa  i  ions  in  cook's  novelettes. 

That  we  didn't  talk  much  about  my  Uncle 
Stephen  at  first  both  surprised  .and  disap- 
pointed me;  gradually  I  came  to  suspect 
that  Fanny  herself,  in  a  different  way.  had 
been  surprised  and  disappointed 
thought  she  must  have  expected  to  see  more 
ol  him:  she  wasn't  used  to  farm  ways,  to  the 
two  modes  of  hie.  the  male  and  the  female 
running  concurrently,  but  all 
rately.  Moreover,  little  as  we  saw  any  ol  the 
men  (except  at  table,  where  ihey  silently 
filled  themselves,  and  mi  Sundays,  when  they 
mostly  slept  i,  we  saw  Stephen  even  less,  He 
had  returned  to  his  natural  place  as  young- 
ally  all  the  hardest  tasks, 
stayed  with    the    harvesters.     No 

Sylvestei  saw  any  reason  why  he  shouldn't. 
[lis  courtin  was  presumed  to  have  been 
got  over  in  Plymouth,  his  wedding  was 
settled;  how  then  could  his  status  as  Fanny's 
mai )  si. mis  as  young- 

I  w  i  'avis'  little  friend;  I  might 

idi  -      lid.   She  sug- 

ing  diffidence.  But  alas 

i  d  us.  My  day  of 

tx  i  ause  of 

school   term,   nor    Fanny's 

il.   because  of  the 

iiided  me  of 

-  bud  wreath. 

ired    where    these 

■    procured,  Fanny 

xplained  that  she  meant  to 
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Be  sum  fa  UAW/AHAM-  Fe  sure  its  DOLE 


Only  golden  DOLE  Pineapple  has 
that  full,  rich  "just-picked"  flavor 
and  fragrant  bouquet  that  says 
"Hawaii"  with  every  bite! 

Serve  these  firm,  juicy  DOLE 
Slices  right  from  the  can,  or,  for 
a  colorful  Poinsettia  Salad*  do 
this:  place  a  sunny  DOLE  Slice  on 
crisp  lettuce,  fill  center  with  cream 
cheese,  and  arrange  five  strips  of 
pimiento  to  simulate  petals.  Add 
a  little  pineapple  syrup  to  mayon- 
naise for  a  smooth  dressing.  Try 
this,  soon! 

•By  Patricia  Collier.  DOtE  Home  Economist 

Be  sure  to  enjoy  DOLE  frozen-fresh 
Pineapple  Juice  and  Chunks,  too! 
At  your  grocer  s  now. 
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fOWLE 

STE  RLIN  G 


JVewburyport,  ^Massachusetts 


wears  Sterling 
at  every  meal 

.  .  .  ESPECIALLY  TOWLE 
STERLING,  because  its  quiet 
elegance  is  in  good  taste  from 
dawn  to  dark;  and  because  its 
presence  compliments  both  fam- 
ily and  guests.  There's  another 
reason  too  for  using  this  fine 
Sterling  all  the  time :  it  does 
not  require  "saving"  for  special 
occasions,  because  it  is  all  SOLID 
silver.  Its  beauty  cannot  wear 
off,  nor  can  generations  of  use 
wear  it  out.  And  Towle  tradi- 
tions, moving  toward  their  third 
century,  add  prestige  to  correct- 
ness and  endurance.  Yet  Towle 
serving  pieces  start  at  a  mere 
$4.00,  teaspoons  at  $3.70,  six- 
piece  place  settings  at  $29.75. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 
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A  —  Chippendale       B  —  French  Provincial       C  —  Silver  Flutes       D  —  Southwind       E  —  Esplanade       F  —  Old  Master  Gravy  Ladle       G  —  Contour  Cream  Ladle       H  —  Craftsman  Nut  Spoon 
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CONIIIIiUh    FROM 

■id  my  measuremi  nl    lo  P    i  iouth,  to  Hie 
ewmakei  engaged  on  hei  trousseau 
■'.\n\  way,  I'll  be  able  lo  .<•<■  that."  said  l 
Fanny  Davia  laughed  lightly  "  I  km 
iow,  deai .  .ill  real  lace  has  lo  be  u  liif>f),<l 
i  ■  i  i  Kpe<  i  nothing  nil  th<  la  il  moment 
id.  il  I  walk  up  Hi'  .11  ill   wiili  lackii 
j  .id. inic  Rose  will  siill  have  wo 

\\ Inn  I  repeated  this  to  mj  aunl  ,  I  was 
irprised  i.i  Bee  how  littli  impn  ud  1 1 ■<  % 
ere  Thej  merely  looked  :ii  inn-  another,  foi 
ice  silent,  mini  mj  Vunl  ( Iracc  ralhci 
tarply  bade  me  run  and  play, 

As  1  sec  now,  Lhej  were  in  a  quandai  j 

Ilium  (.11    IIk     news  of  our    bride's  arrival 

aturallj  aroused  .i  great  deal  ol  lo.  .il  inici 
4,  she  had  tiol    o  fai  been  presented  (o  the 
eighborhood 

The  i;ui  was  thai  my  aunts,  in  tin 
usli  oi  enthusiasm,  had  talked  a  little 
aahly  E  icp<  i  lation  was  pitched  too  high 
'lu  \  were  so  sure  Stephen  would  bring 
mine  another  beauty  like  themselves.  Ihey 
©asted  in  advance  of  Fanny's  handsome- 
less  loudly  prophesj  ing,  and  with  ec|iial 
omplacency,  then  own  eclipse  and  the  be- 
ta '■  ment  of  then  fi tends.  To  make  mat- 
ers worse,  the  verj  facl  thai  thej  didn't  at 
nit.  take  Miss  |  >avis  round  visiting  merely 
leightened  expectation  again.  It  was  the 
general   opinion    thai    she  was  bcin 

Kick  for  the  Assembly,  there  to  burst  upon. 
in. I  bedazzle,  the  whole  neighborhood. 
Certainly    the    timing 

TOUld  have  been  perletl  ; 

he  Assembly  Ball,  held  at 

he  George    Hotel    in 
rrampton,   would   take 
)lace  just  three  days  be- 
ore  the  wedding.  I  should 
hiss  that.  too.  but   1  was 
ised  to  missing   Assem- 
bles, and  my  aunts'  de- 
criptions  of   them    had 
litherto satisfied  me.  This 
ear.   however.    I    fretted 
ilmost  as  much  over  the  Assemblyas  1  fretted 
iver  the  wedding.  1  caughl  the  infection  from 
ny  aunts,  who  themselves  came  as  near  to 
retting  as  their  constitutions  allowed. 

One  thing  was  certain:  to  the  Assembly 
^anny  must  go.  The  Sylvester  women 
tadn't  missed  one  in  years  They  wire  a 
>art  of  the  spectacle  themselves;  their  si/e. 
nd  their  handsomeness,  and  the  fact  that 
here  were  three  of  them,  made  them  as 
tiuch  looked  out  for  as  the  lord  lieutenant. 
Vhen  they  sat  all  in  a  row.  their  three 
»ig  husbands  standing  behind  them,  they 
rere  the  finest  sight  in  Devonshire. 

This  year  they  had  to  take  Fanny. 
^  No  one  felt  the  situation  more  keenly  than 
Charlotte.  She  hadn't  a  jealous  bone  in  her 
iody.  If  she  could  have  turned  Fanny 
)avis  into  a  beauty  she  would  have  done  so 
t  once. 

Witchcraft  lacking,  Fanny  Davis  con- 
inued  small,  plain  and  -thin.  This  last  was 
ier  worst  disability  of  all.  It  was  irretrieva- 
ile. 

"II  folks  declare  we'm  starving  her." 
tated  my  Aunt  Grace  baldly,  "they'll  have 
very  right  and  reason." 

"Couldn't  'ee  drop  a  word  as  to  my 
ream?"  suggested  Aunt  Rachel.  "Fanny 
ets  my  cream  to  her  porridge  every  break- 
asl— fourpenny  worth. " 

"Us  never  talked  dairymaid  at  the  As- 
embly  yet."  said  my  Aunt  Grace  proudly. 
I  say,  let  'em  take  she  as  they  find  she  as 
re'm  bound  to  do;  and  if  any  unkind,  mali- 
»us  word  be  said,  I'm  sure  the  Sylvester 
lack's  strong  enough  to  bear  it." 

They  spoke;  my  Aunt   Charlotte  acted, 
■he  went  alone  into  Frampton  and 
ack  with  a  length  of  silk  brocade  lor  which 
he  had  paid  two  guineas  a  yard. 

We  were  all  summoned  to  the  parlor  to  see 
t  unwrapped.  The  great  broad  folds  wen 
'cacock-colored,  changing  at  every  ripple 
rom  blue  to  amethyst,  figured  with  a  small 
olden  sprig,  and  so  stiff  that  l hey  fell  il 
'vramids.  It  came  from  France,  but  there 
fas  also  something  of  the  East  in  it :  and  it 
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(  harlotti   had  l» 
in  tin 

I  In 
•  1 1  m 

l-.inie.    I 

1  ' 
staled  m\     \ 

"liri   ;'.'  !        Ill  III 

'  I   I. nd  il   iii  li  i 

lad)     Bin   the  dr.  |»«,i 

load,  a  ,  led  uni, 

I  II"  (     "I     l  Wo.    w  llo'lll    Im 

demanded  I 

"  I'11  lotlc,  with  \..i 

folk    aplomb        '  I        n        ,veddin      .  hi     i,, 
Fann> .  with  which  I  i.m  " 

All  eyes,  naturally,  tinned  ii|x>n  Fanny, 
who  rose  io  tin    occasion  b\    weepii 
n    make    it     up 
"All  Frampton 's  b 

ill    'ee  d(l  II    III   the  tl: 

"  Yes.    indeed '"   breathed    Fanny    I 

N.i   one    -..vine. I    lo    lememll.  I     the    I'll 

dressni.ikei     in     Plymouth       "Dan     Mrs. 
I  shall  labor  in.  hi  and  d 

lid .  and  -0  did  I. 
\\  e  had  im  sew  ing  ma- 
chine  Fvery  stitch  in  that 
ad  io  In-  pui  in  by 
hand    I  >istrustful  as  she 
proved    ol     my    abilities. 
Fanny  I  >avis  nonetheless 
needed  me;  I  could  at  least 
oversew  a  seam   I  worked. 
durini;    ihosc    last    days, 
milliner's  appren- 
tice   I  doubt  whether  my 
aunts  knew  .  I  am  sure  ,n 
least  they  didn't  know  1  worked  in  bed,  sil- 
ting up  beside  a  candle. 

It  was  simply  nccessarv  1  retail  a  fashion 
only  just  less  remote  than  the  crinolii 
enormous  skirt,  seamed,  gored  and  flounced, 
gathered  back,  over  the  rudimentary  bustle, 
below  a  bodice  skin-tight  and  provocatively 
scooped.  A  milliner  and  a  milliner's  appren- 
tice could  only  just  stitch  such  a  dress  in  the 
time. 

As  a  consolation  for  not  seeing  hei 
the  Assembly,  my  new  Aunt  Fanny,  the 
afternoon  before  1  left,  put  on  her  lacked-up 
gown  tor  me  to  admire  .nit  joint  handiwork. 
I  gazed  and  gazed.  The  stiff  peacock-blue 
stuff  showed  up  her  tiny  bosom  whiter  than 
ivory;  the  enormous  spreading  skirt  not  onl> 
gave  her  whole  person  substance,  but  made 
the  smallness  ol  hei  waisl  appear  unnatural, 
the  result  of  light  lacing,  therefore  desirable. 
I  stammered  out  quite  honestly  that  she 
would  be  the  best  ,  |  them  all. 

1  kit.  next  morning,  in  such  a  blaze  of 
sunshine  as  dazzled  all  our  eyes  When  tin- 
carl  came  lo  take  me  to  the  station  my  Aunt 
Charlotte  st, »id  waving  from  the  gale  tall 
as  a  sunflower,  headed  like  Ceres:  a  step 
behind  my  Aunts  Grace  and  Rachel  backed 
and  comely  and  confident  as  herself. 
My  new  Aunt  Fanny  hovered  in  their  rear, 
and  also  waved  to  me.  rather  timidly. 

As  I  waited  on  the  platform  at  Fxeter  a 
tram  ca  >m  Plymouth.  Quite  a  iiuni- 

I.  among  them  a 
ise  black-thatched  head  so 
easily  i  d  all  others  that  my  eye  nat- 

urally followed  it.  Followed  it.  and  was  fixed: 
incredulous,    al    the   same 
timewl  d  and  stared. 

There  was  no  mistaking  him,  he  was  a 
Sylvester  all  over.  He  was  my  Aunt  Char- 
les, 
If  1  had  been  holder.  I  could 

have  spoken  lo  him.  Hut  he  was  off  while  I 
ate.   I   started   to   run 
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Quartet  .  .  .  two    Brushless    or    Lather    Shaving 
Creams,  Deodorant  and  After  Shaving  Lotion. 
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Young  Hearts  .  .  .  Avon's  gay  gift:  two  ounces  of 
Cotillion  Cologne,  Talc,  two  ounces  of  Bubble  Bath. 


folk         « 


'"%0-J:- 


Rose  Petals  . . .  the  flower-like  fragrance.  To  ti 
Wild  Rose  scenting  Cream  Lotion  and  Bath  Oil 


Evening  Charm .  .  .  brocade  or  black  velvet  bag 
holds  DeLuxe  Compact,  Lipstick,  Perfume. 


Spring  Song . . .  Cologne  and  one  dram  of  Perfume 
in  Forever  Spring,  a  fragrance  for  every  season! 


Golden  Jewel . . .  Golden  Promise  Toilet  Wat 
and  dram  of  Perfume,  exquisitely  packaged. 


igrance   Tie-Ins.  .  .  Vvim's   four   populni 
trances  .  .  .  toi  e\  erj   n  i^li  ami  oeeasinn. 
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AVON'S  WONDERFUL  FAMILY  OF  GIFTS 

Id  the  beautiful  arra)   oi    Won  holida)   gifts  then 
so  man)  delightful  \\a\-  to  saj  "Merr)  Christmas"!   \ml  tli<-  eas)    Won  \ 
of  selecting  them  has  been  a  famil)  tradition  since  1886.  These  and  the  man)  other 
moderatel)  priced   Won  gifts  are  brought   to  you  b)    \<>m    Won  Representative. 
"N « » i j  choose  them  convenientl)   in  the  pleasant  surroundings  <>1   youi   own  home. 

...  I?  elcome your    iron  Representative  when  she  calls. 

IF    NO   AVON    OFFICE    IS   LISTED    IN    YOUR    TELEPHONE    BOOK 
CALL  WESTERN  UNION  OPERATOR   25   FOR  YOUR  AVON  REPRESENTATIVE 
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million  DeLuxe... Powder  Sachel 

lie  and  Perfume  in  a  luxurious  gifl  l>«>x. 


cosmetics 

RADIO  CITY.   NEW  YORK        PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA        MONTREAL.  CANADA 
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Rain  Drop-  .  .  .  Cotillion  Cologne.  Cream  Lotion, 
Pomade  Lipstick  in  a  gay  plaid  umbrella  handbag. 


» 


Miss  Quaintance  .  .  .  f  lintance  Cream 

Lotion  and  Bod)   Powder  .  .  .  attractive,  practical. 
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Hallmark  Cards  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that 

Dr.  Norman 
Vincent  Peak 

has  written  inspiring  messages  for 

a  new  series  of 

Hallmark  Christmas  Cards 


\\ 


IB 


\      * 


I 


«** 


* 


The  Reverend  Dr.  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peale's  thought-provoking 
words  have  appeal  for  people  of 
all  faiths.  These  new  cards  ex-press 
the  true  beauty,  peace,  and  love 
that  come  over  the  earth  every 
December  25th.  These  cards  have 
paintings  of  famous  American 
churches  that  are  a  perfect  com- 
plement  for   Dr.    Peale's   words. 

Dr.  Peale's  writings  are  well 
known  to  thousands  of  Americans 
through  his  popular  syndicated 
newspaper  columns  and  his 
best -selling  books,  including  his 
recent  "The  Power  of  Positive 
Thinking." 

You'll  find  these  Hallmark 
Christmas  Cards  by  Dr.  Peale 
in  boxes  at  stores  where  you  nat- 
urally expect  "the  very  best." 

"When  you  care  enough  to  send  the  very  best" 
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after  him;  he  was  already  past  the  barrier, 
and  gone. 

No  one  at  the  farm  ever  wrote  to  me  in 
London.  I  had  tried  hard,  before  I  left,  to 
make  my  Aunt  Charlotte  promise  to  send 
me  a  letter  about  the  wedding,  but  she 
would  say  only  that  she  might  if  she  had 
time,  so  I  knew  that  she  would  not.  Nor 
would  my  Aunts  Grace  and  Rachel  promise 
either.  Even  Fanny  Davis'  oath  to  write 
immediately  could  not  entirely  console  me; 
I  feared  that  she  would  be  too  much  be- 
mused by  bliss  to  remember  details. 

In  fact,  no  one  wrote  to  me.  The  usual 
winter  silence  dropped  like  a  curtain  of  fog 
between  th1  life  that  I  loved  and  the  life 
that  I  led. 

To  remember  all  London  winters  as  fog- 
bound is  doubtless  as  untruthful  as  to  re- 
member all  Devon  summers  as  radiant.  We 
did  not  experience  more  than  one  or  two  pea- 
soupers  in  a  winter;  but  even  the  intervals 
between  them  appear,  to  my  recollection, 
uniformly  dark. 

Both  my  brothers  were  at  boarding  school, 
and  I  did  my  homework,  and  employed 
my  leisure,  alone.  Only  on  Sundays  did  I 
take  any  meal  with  my  parents;  we  all 
ate  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding  at  the 
big  dining-room  table,  when  I  was  questioned 
briefly  yet  searchingly  on  my  week's  school- 
work.  If  our  dining-room  chairs  still  exist, 
one  has  scuffed  legs. 

•    The  winter  passed.  I  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of.  I  wasn't  actively  unhappy  at  school. 
Also  I  had  a  friend.  Her 
name  was  Marguerite;  her 
father  was  an   important 
banker,  so  I   was  allowed 
to  bring  her  home  to  tea  on 
Saturdays.    On  my  other 
half  holiday,  Wednesday. 
I  was  walked  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  by  a  cook.    I 
necessarily  employ  the  in- 
definite article  because  my 
mother  changed  them,  or 
they  changed  her,  so  con- 
stantly. Our  regular  prom- 
enade was  the  Broad  Walk. 
Cooks  also  liked  t  he  Broad  Walk  because  it  led 
insensibly  toward  Kensington,  with  its  High 
Street  and   its  drapers,   and   also.   I    fear, 
its  public  houses.  A  cook  abandoning  me, 
as  sometimes  happened,  to  go  and  "look 
at  the  shops"  more  often  than  not  returned 
smelling  strongly  of  trifle.  I  naturally  never 
mentioned  this. 

I  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  but  I 
dreamed  of  the  farm  almost  every  night. 

I  also,  once,  dreamed  of  my  Cousin  Charles. 

So  the  winter  wore  away.  At  Easter,  I 
coughed  noticeably.  Summer  term  received 
me  willingly  back  to  school;  I  got  through 
it,  and  began  to  cough  again.  Actually  I 
needn't  have  bothered:  it  was  thoroughly 
accepted,  it  was  found  an  admirably  trouble- 
saving  arrangement,  that  I  should  spend 
my  summers  at  the  farm. 

I  now  traveled  alone.  I  was  twelve,  and 
had  made  the  journey  so  many  times  before. 
By  the  time  I  reached  Exeter  my  ankles 
ached  through  pushing  the  floor  with  my 
feet,  but  I  arrived,  at  last  I  arrived— and 
there,  at  the  gate,  stood  my  Aunt  Charlotte. 

Oiie  had  thrown  over  her  head  a  light 
scarf  or  shawl,  which  made  her  look  a  little 
different;  but  her  big  welcoming  hug  winded 
me  just  as  usual.  I  gasped,  half  smothered,  on 
her  bosom— hay  and  lavender,  hay  and 
lavender!— kissed  her,  came  up  for  air,  and 
instantly  asked  if  Charles  was  still  there. 

She  laughed.  "What  a  memory  'ee  do 
have !  No,  my  lamb,  Charlie  baint  here.  He 
bided  no  more  than  two-three  weeks." 

I  felt  my  heart  drop.  To  cover  my  dis- 
appointment I  said  the  first  thing  that  came 
into  my  mind.  I  asked  if  Fanny  had  a  baby. 

My  Aunt  Charlotte  hesitated.  I  looked  at 
her  in  astonishment.  It  always  and  beauti- 
fully happened  that  the  moment  I  reached 
the  farm  every  London  inhibition  dropped 
from  tongue  and  spirit.  Now,  to  my  enormous 
surprise,  my  Aunt  Charlotte  turned  on  me  a 


Three  widely  held  fallacies 

That  labor  it  a  curie; 

That  religion  ii  an  escape 
from  life; 

That  money  if  wealth. 

All  three  are  fundamen- 
tally untrue. 

—HORACE    HOLLEV 


look  as  disconcerted,  as  embarrassed,  as 
would  have  been  my  mother's. 

But  at  last  she  explained.  Obviously  she 
had  to.  For  her  explanation— which  included 
another,  why  Fanny  Davis  never  wrote  to 
me  about  her  wedding— was  simply  that  no 
wedding  had  taken  place. 

Fanny  Davis  and  my  Uncle  Stephen 
weren't  married.  Fanny  was  still  living  at 
the  farm,  and  still  as  Stephen's  betrothed; 
but  the  wedding  hadn't  taken  place. 

There  was  enough  in  this  to  drive  all  else 
from  my  mind.  I  stood  there  at  the  gate, 
staring  up  at  my  Aunt  Charlotte,  waiting 
for  her  to  go  on.  "But  why?"  I  demanded. 
"What  happened?" 

Fanny's  not  found  herself  quite  so  well," 
said  my  Aunt  Charlotte  carefully.  She  didn't 
make  any  move  toward  the  house.  "  From 
the  very  morning  after  the  Assembly,  her 
found  herself  very  poorly  indeed.  So  us 
had  Doctor  Lush  over  from  Frampton,  who 
bade  she  wait  a  while,  before  so  great  an 
undertaking  as  marriage." 

"But  that's  a  year  ago,"  said  I— scarcely 
less  bewildered.  "Isn't  she  better  yet?" 

"  Us  do  greatly  fear,"  said  my  Aunt  Char- 
lotte gravely,  "her  be  in  a  decline." 

At  these  solemn  words— among  the  most 
solemn  in  the  whole  medical  vocabulary  of 
the  period— my  heart,  I  regret  to  say,  not 
only  quivered  in  sympathy,  but  also,  very 
slightly,  leaped.  I  suppose  my  excitement 
must  have  shown  in  my  face,  for  Charlotte 
immediately  added: 

"And  'ee  baint  to  go  bothering  and  ques- 
tioning she.  since  peacefulness  be  her  only 
hope,  if  she'm  ever  to  wed 
without  disaster ;  and  when 
'ee  sees  her  after  tea,  'ee 
must  mind  and  speak 
softly,  for  noise  her  cannot 
abide." 

We  went  into  the  house. 
Usually  I  rushed  in— call- 
ing out  to  my  aunts,  clat- 
tering   up    the    stairs   to 
my  room,  dashing  down 
again  to  the  kitchen— but 
my  Aunt  Charlotte's  quiet, 
almost  cautious  step  con- 
trolled mine. 
Tea  was  magnificent,  with  all  my  favorite 
cakes,  to  show  how  glad  my  aunts  were  to 
have  me  back.  But  in  a  sense  all  this  was  but 
my  journey  over  again;  I  now  longed  only 
to  see.  and  talk  with,  Fanny  Davis. 

The  promised  moment,  like  the  moment 
of  my  arrival,  was  reached  at  last.  My  Aunt 
Rachel  slipped  into  the  parlor,  and  emerged 
with  a  tray;  my  Aunt  Charlotte  led  me  to  the 
door.  "Fanny?"  called  my  Aunt  Charlotte 
softly.  "Can  'ee  see  a  visitor  from  London?" 
Within,  a  low  affirmative  murmur  replied. 
I  pushed  open  the  door,  and  shot  through. 

All  poised  as  1  was  to  fly  to  Fanny's  side, 
I  was  nonetheless  pulled  up.  held  a  moment 
absolutely  dumb  and  motionless  on  the 
threshold,  by  the  changed  aspect  of  my 
aunts'  parlor. 

It  had  turned  into  a  sickroom. 
It  was  a  most  minor  detail  that  I  noticed 
first:  the  lusterware  was  no  longer  in  the 
cabinet.  Nothing  replaced  it,  the  shelves 
were  empty.  The  red  brocade  curtains, 
that  used  to  be  caught  back  by  gilt  rosettes, 
hung  almost  across  the  windows.  In  the 
hearth  burned  a  small  fire.  Everything 
was  dimmed.  If  I  hadn't  known  already  that 
the  person  on  the  sofa  was  sick,  I  should  have 
guessed  it  at  once. 

"Is  that  my  little  friend?"  breathed 
Fanny  Davis.  "Come  closer,  dear." 

I  advanced.  She  was  lying  on  a  sofa.  She 
was  fully  dressed,  but  had  arranged  over 
her  knees,  as  a  coverlet,  my  Aunt  Charlotte's 
Paisley  shawl.  On  a  little  table  at  her  side  a 
novel  and  a  plate  of  plums  completed  the 
picture. 

I  was  most  relieved  to  see  she  didn't  look 
as  ill  as  might  have  been  expected.  She  had 
never  had  much  color,  and  now  had  no  less; 
she  didn't  even  look  much  thinner.  What 
startled  me  was  her  hair,  which  was  cropped 
short.  In  those  days  invalids  were  cropped 
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Irnaaine!  A  hand  lotion  so  rich  in  beauty  oil 
you  can  even  cream  your  face  with  it! 


Here's  news  for  every  woman  who  want- 
to  keep  her  hands  smooth  and  lovahle! 

Here"s  unique  Trushay — a  lotion  for 
hands  and  body  thai  is  so  cream)  and  rich 
you  can  even  cream  \our  /ace  with  it! 

Trushay's  own  special  beaut\  oil  sup- 
plements the  natural  oils  of  your  -kin  and 
smooths  it  to  soft  new  beaut)  keeps  it 
from  chapping.  Make  the  cream-your-face 
test  and  discover  the  wondrous  softening, 
smoothing  talent  of  Trusha)  ! 


\ 


TRUSILW 


LOTION 


'l'rii-lia\    i-    -11    rich,   you    can   even 
use  it  UEFOKf  washing     liores     and  it 
will  guard  vour  hands  I  nun  the  <lr\  ing 
ot,  suds)   water. 


Tru-ha\ 


grand  for  after-bath 
smooth-downs,  quickly  softens  elbows, 
knees,  heels.  I  se  Trusha)  I 

Her — Inol.  lovelier! 
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There's    a.    new    way   to    Look 
...   a.    new    wa.y   to    Live 

in  DACRON 


There's  a  new  era  in  fashion  ...  a  new  age  of  ease  .  .  .  and 
"Dacron"  helps  you  live  right  in  it!  For  now  "Dacron"  brings 

you  beautiful  clothes  that  don't  have  to  be  treated  with 
special  care  .  .  .  require  only  infrequent  pressing.  Imagine  the 
wonderful  assurance  of  looking  your  wrinkle-free  best 

no  matter  how  busy  or  rainy  the  day! 
Yes,  the  new  way  to  look  is  lovelier  .  .  .  and  the  new  way  to 
live  is  easier.  Fash  inn  and  fabric  designers  are  finding  new 

inspiration  in  Du  Pont  "Dacron"  polyester  fiber.  Take  a  look 
in  the  magazines  ...  in  the  shops  ...  in  the  mirror. 
You'll  see  an  exciting  new  difference  in  fashion  ..  .with  "Dacron". 


one  of  Du  Pout's  modern-living  fibers 


Yarn  of  "Dacron"  gives  long  wear,  easy 
care  to  luxurious  hand  knits.  100% 
"Dacron"  won't  stretch  or  shrink,  needs 
no  blocking  after  washing. 


Pert  shirt  of  100%  "Dacron"  keeps 
its  crisp  look,  tubs  easily,  needs  little 
or  no  ironing.  "Dacron"  adds  extra  life 
at  cuffs  and  collars,  too! 


fflJPOE 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
.  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 

*Trade-mark  for  Du  Pont' s  polyester  fiber 
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almo  il  on  pi  ini  iplc;  "All  hei 

<  ut  "it '"  featun  d  n  gularly 

i  tte     Bui    iin<  c  Fannj    l  >a\  i     hau  hadn't 
been  pretl  \  al  all,  Lhe  damagi  u* 
.•nice  was  triflin 

"  M\  little  friend  fro  I  .onclon  '  "  win  . 
pered  Fannj  Davi 

She  held  oul  hei  hand.  I  took  ii  i  ;ni 
Il  l.i\  in  n,\  own,  small  and  weighl  |i 

bird '9  i  law 

"  I'm  soson  ■  you'ri-  nol  well 

l    E  \  identlj  I   itruck  lhe  i  ighi  note:  wiih  a 
gentle  smile  Fanny  pressed  my   han 
observed  that  my  comini 
fori  i"  her. 

In  a  low  voice,  I  said  I  wa    ,  lad    There 
was  a  briel  pause,  like  a  pause  on  I  hi 
Fannj 's  loni   sigh,  at  last  brea 
was  beautiful  and  ai  i  isl  ii   

"For  here  I  lie  alone  all  day ," 
"oil  too  busy .  most  naturally  ,  ii 
Bui  now  I've  my  little  friend  back,  and  what 
more  can  a  pi  »i  invalid 

I   was  so  moved,   I  couldn't 
holding  Fanny's  hand,  1  dropped  to  my  knees 
bj    hei   sofa;  she  gently  stroki  : 

"  This,"  said  Fanny  softly ,  "  is  what  I  have 
so  longed  t<n  '  I've  always  fell,  deai 
sympathy  between  us  And  mayn't  « 
pleasant  times  logcthei      ill     weak  ;i 
as  I  am     so  long  as  we  can  share  sympathy  '' 

I  enthusiastically  agreed  (already  yearned 
in  do  all  m  my  power  to  console  hei 

"Such   pretty,    pretty    hair'"   murmured 
Fanny  Davis.  "You  shall  be  with  mi 
will,  all  day  long;  and  amuse  me  with  Lon- 
don talk,  and  tell  me  jusl 
how    many    parties    youi 
mamma  gave  last   wintei  . 
and  run  inandout  from  the 
house,  like  a  little  Queen's 
Messenger,  bringing  me  all 
the  news.  Will  you.  dear'"' 

1  promised  eagerly.  1 
promised  to  run  in  and  oul 
continually ,  even  when 
there  was  no  news  at   all 

"Just    what's  said,   just    what's  Iho 
will   interest    me."  breathed   Fanny   Davis. 
"My  little  friend'" 

1  don't  remember  our  talking,  that  eve- 
ning, very  much  more.  I  iust  sat  by  the  sola 
holding  Fanny's  hand.  The  whole 
ihere  of  the  parlor,  dim,  overwarm.  which 
.  wasn't  then  accustomed  to.  conduced  to  a 
mood  1  can  only  describe  as  dCceplin  \s 
Fanny,  apparently,  accepted  her  affliction, 
so  1  accepted  it  in. >  I  noticed  my  aunts' 
famous  clock  no  longer  ticking,  us  sun  sus- 
pended in  mid-course;  when  Fanny  told  me 
liow  the  chimes  bruised  her  nerves.  1  in- 
stantly accepted  its  silencing  as  necessary. 

Something  else  was  changed,  at  the  farm: 
my  Uncle  Tobias  sat  in  his  lather's  place, 

Old  Mr.  Sylvester  was  dead;  but  it  made 
no  difference.  In  his  warm  corner  he  had  at 
last  blinked  out  his  life;  departing  so  quietly, 
with  so  little  warning,  then'  wasn't  even 
time  to  call  his  sons.  Charlotte  alone  saw  him 
away  (Ware  running  out  to  the  fields, 
Rachel  to  the  byres,  when  they  so  suddenly 
perceived  his  hands  loosen  on  his  knees,  his 
head  drop  down  on  his  breast.  My  Aunt 
Charlotte  stayed  to  ease  him  with  a  grip  ol 
her  hand.  "So  large-fisted  as  1  be,"  said 
Charlotte,  "and  so  dim  his  poor  eves  at  last. 
I  do  trust  he  took  I  for  Tobias." 

So   the   summer,   my   long,   golden,   love- 
tilled  summer,  opened  again.  All  was 
beautiful  as  I  remembered  it.  and  just   the 
same     with  the  added  interest  ol    Fanny's 
decline. 

I  spent  at  least  half  my  day  in  thi 
outwardly  a  ministering  child,  amus 
with  London  talk,  but  secretly  stud- 
case;  for  it  had  early  occurred  to  me  wha 
wonderful  thing  it  would  be  n   la 
her. 

I  knew  a  good  deal  about  decline-  A  fi 
of  my  mother's  had  a  daughter 
been  in  one  for  years.  Declines  als< 
frequently  in  cook's  novelettes. 

What  chiefly  baffled  me,  in  Fann 
was  the  cause.  I  couldn't  disco^ 


I  make  the  most  of  all  that 
comes,  and  the  least  of  all 
that  goes. 

SARA    TEASDALE 


had    n, 

!     When    I 

I 

W  huh 

I      1  >0  .1  III' 

all    Tin  \    weui    Ii)  ■..  ,    and   be  ■.(  en     II    wa 
•  hi    lu  i    I'll 

it-  lord  In  ii- 
lenani  himsell   SI  i  .it l .  i 

him,  lie 
lu  her. 

The  lord  I iianl .  with  a  dm 

than   hi-  proi  ram,   I"  othing 

■  i.  my 
aunts  ni 

a    ball,  in 
I  I  i  f  r .  Fa n n  y 
•vondi  if ul 

lei  peacock 
train  o\ 

"  Twas     then     I 

Vunt    i  i 

•  I  Syl- 
rd  'im 
naturally 

Fanny  had  in  fact  been  the  belle  of  the 
ball     dancing,    when    lhe    lord    lieutenant 
asked  her,  with  him  too.  and  dam  in 
that  wiih  hei  o\\  n  Stephen.  ("\\  ho  ; 
propci  '  of  il,"  said  my  Aunt  I 

"  \.  i  S  aw  loot  from  hay- 

ave  (  harlie,   who'm   traveli  d."     So 
at  triumph;  my  Aunt 
Charlotte  particularly  gloryint  in  the  figure 
cut  by  her 

It  wa-  like  her  thai  she  gloried  almost  as 

much  in  Fanny.  "What  did  I  tell  'ee!" cried 

Charlotte,  beaming  right  and  left  like  a  mid- 

in.    "Haven't   our   Stephen   brought 

home  the  beautifulest  bride  yet?" 

Siit  was  upon  the  heels  of  triumph,  not  of 
failure,  that  Fanny's  illness  struck. 

Next  morning,  as  Charlotte  had  told  me, 
she  didn't  find  hersell  so  well.  This  was  at 
first  put  down  to  natural  fatigue;  she  was 
given  breakfast  in  bed.  Bui  she  couldn't 
stomach  it.  She  wasn't  queasy,  she  just  had 
no  appetite  This  again  at  first  occasioned  no 
alarm;  Fanny  always  ate  like  a  wren.  But 
when  by  I  -he  still  hadn't  eaten,  my 

aunts  er.  The 

wedding  was  but   two  days  off. 

By  the  following  afternoon  they  had  the 
doctor   o\<r   from    Frampton.    For   all   his 
cleverness     and  no  one  set  a  broken  I 
broken  collarbone   more  expeditiously     he 
couldn't  put  a  name  lo  what  ailed  Fanny. 
The  one  thing  he  said  for  certain  was  that  it 
wasn't     catching;     and     advised,     sensibly 
i  in  a  darkened  room. 
Win  ii  Charlotte  pointed  out  that  Fanny 
couldn't   repose  next   day.  because  she  was 
10  be  married.  Doctor  Lush  pulled  at 
and  said  he'd  belter  have  a  word  with 
the  pattern  alone.  This  Charlotte  naturally 
seeing  no  reason  in  the  world  lo  do 
ise;  moreover.   Fanny   from  her  bed 
led  a  hand     a  hand  already  pale,  al- 
ready  an   invalid's     to  detain   her.         \nd 
nd  proper,  too."  said  my  Aunt 
Charlotte.  "Fanny  behaved  most  proper  all 

" 
"Dear   Doctor  Lush."  whispered  Fanny- 
dear  Mrs.  Toby  knows  all.  1  would 
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Protects  hands  like  a 
magic  glove! 
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NEW!    SCIENTIFIC    DISCOVERY    BY    LENTHERIC 
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C  O  N  i  i  N 

To  my  aunts  Fannj  app  ared  i 

h.iti  I  toctoi  Lush  made  oul     I 

iged  in  illness.  No  Sylvi  ailed  .1 . 1 . « •. 

myone  taking  Lo  I"  d  musl  be  on  the  ixwii 

,1  death, 

1  1  ,  nevei  left  sh<  alom  om  in  ml,"  in) 
Aunt  Rachel  assured  me,  ";ill  thai  In 

oua  week     Vnd  'twas  then  1  harlu 

Ins  g I  heart,  for  what  wi'  work  and  watch 

nil',  an  I   iIh'  1  onscquenl   need  ol  d;i 
Blumber,  us  were  very   thankful  im 
know  him  eatcd  beside  sheol  an  aflcrmxm  " 
Tis  mj  belief,  as  'im  'twas 

thai  drove  'un  oil."  said  my    \unl   <  irai  1 
rathei  lai  Llj       rhere's  noughl  a  ma 
i.i  quicker  than  a  sickroom." 

Foi  ill  their  care,  at  the  end  ol 
u.i  plainlj  apparenl  thai  the  wi  cl 
have  to  be  posl  p  med  indefinitely 

Fanny  could  only  jusl  stand  To  walk,  she 
had  to  be  supported  She  seemed  tobesuffei 
ing  from  a  complete  cessation  ol  physical 
strength.  If  shecould  pn  icntly  move,  ;i  little, 
and  eat,  just  a  little,  she  could  do  no  more 
As  more  weeks  passed  she  got  a  little  beltel 
When  I  arrived  a  yeai  later  she  was  able  to 
he  moved,  by  daw  into  the  pai  I01  Hut  she 
hadn  I  regained  any  useful  strength  Mm 
was  in  a  decline 

The  house,  outside  Fanny's  parlor,  was  no 
less  lighl  and  sun-filled  than  before,  but  it 
was  much  quieter. 
My  aunts  no  longer  earned  on  then  lone, 

shouted  conversations  from  room  to  n 

Tlic  reason  was  that  Fanny  lay  always  with 
tin  parlor  dooi  ajar,  so  as  to  be  not  quite  cut 
off  from  the  life  of  the  house  At  the  same 
time,  her  nerves  couldn't  endure  noise  \.n 
ui.ilh  everyone  did  all  they  could  to  spare 
her,  and  if  I  at  first  found  the  house  very  quiet, 
■4  saw  il  as  necessary.  The  interest  of  having 
such  a  tremendous  invalid  to  cherish  amply 
consoled  me  foi  the  lack  ol  familiar  noise  I 
not  only  shot  to  Fanny's  side  at  the  banging 
of  a  door,  but  stayed  there  lor  hours  on  end 

I  he  house  was  much  quieter,  my  aunts' 
big  voices  were  subdued:  but  whatever 
changes  took  place  in  the  women's  world, 
none  showed  in  the  masculine  world  w  ithout. 
The  life  of  the  Sylvester  farm  was  no  more 
affected  by  old  Mr.  Sylvester's  death  than  if 
he  had  been  a  bird  tumbled  from  lis  perch 
Tobias,  inheriting,  merely  became  master  in 
name  as  for  years  he  had  been  master  in 
fact:  for  years  it  was  he  who  sen  led  all 
policy,  set  the  dates  to  plow  or  sow.  Perhaps 
a  little  more  than  Charlotte  he  was  inclined 
to  play  the  despot;  but  his  brothers  were 
used  to  that  too. 

Tobias  inherited.  The  Sylvesters  behaved 
as  though  they  were  earls,  or  barons,  subject 
to  some  undefined  law  of  entail.  Old   Mr 


>•  pled  that 

hi  n   not  mil-,   duni: 
tubal  ,,    mt(J 

IlKo   Willie 

."ii    dii, ,  u<d   io  il.' 

IXXJ 

■  III       Dills       I 

I'anie.  I  11  i,, und  11  (  xtraordinaril) 

lout  Imii    thai  ,  ven  on  In  1  U  d  ot  pain   1I11 

Viiii 
t  harlo 

me  om  1,  archil  il    >,on   will 
Fannj    1  >avis  luimhlj     "  No  doubt   n 
own  unloi  tun. ili    1  ■  p.  1  n  in  1    in. 1 
Mil    iiiolliii    had    Im  i|im  ,il  In  (I    hi  1    ;i    pearl 
I'. n in'.,    ncvci   even      ivs    il         Foi 
hu'h  as  Mrs    I  ob\  1 1  aid  Fannj 

"what  if  Mat  1 1  1 

evei  mi  Inn    lo  ili  inlicrilam 

said    I    il rill    the)    hadn't    gom    abio.nl 

empty-luindi  d  In  mcmlx  red  some  com 
plaint  "i  mj  um  I  lie  farm  l> 

stripped  oi  capital,  there'd  Ix1  no  improve 
men  I  in  a  generation  "( Irani  thai 
will,"  said  Fannj  I  >a\  1  '  <.  ertainly  I'm 
awan  cash  doesn't  llou  here  /  only  ask  my- 
self, foi  (.  harlot te's  sake,  does  lur  son  truly 
mini  il  '  Isn'i  your  lather  a  law  yel 
mandeel  Fannj    Davis    "What  would 

lather    s;iv.    to    see    such    a    piopells     as    ihis 

passed  about  like  a  bandbox?  So  far  a  h  in 
tell,  whether  Charles  inherits  01  no  depends 
first  on  Tobias  makini  .1  will,  and  secondl) . 
upon  such  a  will  standing  I  happen  to  know 
that  Mr  Pasc<x.\  in  Frampton,  has  the 
.'ini',  s/  doubts 

I  happened  to  know  this  l<x)  Mi  Pascoc. 
1  In  Frampton  lawyer,  had  been  so  incaul  101  is 
as  to  present  himsell  at  the  farm  unasked. 
lie  wasn't  physically  thrown  out;  but  the 
Sylvesters  left  no  doubt  oi  their  sentiments 
toward  attorneys  in  general.  However,  see- 
ing Fannj  so  distressed,  I  turned  to  my 
Aunt  Charlotte 

1  said.  "Aunt  Charlotte,  it  Uncle  Tobias 
were  to  the  loo 

"Now  don't  'ee  co  putting  that  into  his 
head."  said  she  peremptorily.  "He'm  more 
shaken  than  'ee  may  think,  lo  find  Sylvesters 
so  mortal  as  their  neighbors." 

"I  only  wanted  lo  know."  said  I.  "if 
Charlie  would  get  the  farm.  " 

"Sure  as  daylight,"  said  she.  "Baint  he 
eldest  son  of  eldest  son?  'Ke've  come  very 
mercenary  back  from  London,  if  'ee's  sel  on 
wedding  Charlie  for  his  lands'" 

Because  she  laughed  as  she  said  it.  I  risked 
one  question  more. 
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"Supposing  the  others  wanted  their 
share?"  1  persisted.  "Uncle  Luke's  sons, 
and  Cncle  Matthew's?" 

"'Twill  ever  be  here  for  'em,"-  said  my 
Aunt  Charlotte  comfortably.  "All  Sylves- 
ters. 1  hope,  may  ever  return  to  their  home. 
Which  indeed  I  trust  I  may  see  come  to 
pass  my  Charlie,  like  my  Tobias,  both  so 
lame  and  stately  as  oak  trees,  sheltering 
every  Sylvester  'neath  his  boughs." 

Fanny  Davis,  when  I  reported  this  con- 
versation, still  wasn't  entirely  satisfied.  She 
urged  me  again  to  urge  Charlotte  to  urge 
Tobias  to  make  a  proper  will.  "For  though 
custom,  and  all  that,  may  be  very  pictur- 


esque." said  she.  "one  does  feel  Mrs.  Toby 
ought  to  be  protected.  Her  son,  inheriting 
legally,  would  make  her  position  so  much 
more  secure." 

I  never  attempted  to  debate  this.  All 
Sylvesters  knew  that  Charlotte's  position 
was  unshakable.  Wife  to  Tobias,  wife  to  the 
eldest  son— bearer  herself  of  an  eldest  son  in 
turn — what  had  she  possibly  to  fear?  For 
that  matter,  what  had  Grace  to  fear,  or 
Rachel,  so  long  as  there  was  the  farm? 

"So  long  as  there's  the  farm."  said  I.  "I 
don't  think  it  matters  very  much.  I  mean." 
I  ended,  to  settle  matters,  "the  farm's  where 
Svlvesters  lire." 


I  hoped  I  had  at  last  reassured  her,  be- 
cause she  smiled. 

"How  safe  and  secure  it  all  sounds!"  said 
she.  "Like  a  chapter  from  the  Age  of  Inno- 
cence! You  brush  cobwebs  from  my  mind, 
you  clever  little  thing,  just  as  you  do  the 
tangles  from  my  hair!"  (I  was  brushing  it 
then,  as  I  did  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Fanny 
said  it  soothed  her  nerves.)  "Neither,  indeed, 
worth  your  pains,"  she  added  remorsefully. 
"Such  foolish  fears,  and  such  a  short,  ugly 
crop !  Tell  me,  dear,  does  Stephen  ever  men- 
tion my  appearance?" 

This  particular  conversation  with  Fanny 
Davis  took  place  about  a  week  after  my 
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arrival;  conscientiously  searching  my  mem- 
ory, 1  couldn't  recall,  during  that  interval, 
my  Uncle  Stephen  saying  anything  to  me 
whatever.  Grief  rendering  him  silent  as  his 
brothers,  and  I  respecting  that  grief  with  all 
my  heart,  our  relation  was  one  of  dumb  good 
will.  At  the  same  time,  Fanny's  question 
startled  me,  because  I  knew  Stephen  regu- 
larly visited  her  each  evening,  just  before 
she  was  supported  to  bed. 

So  when  at  last  I  found  my  tongue  to 
answer  no.  Uncle  Stephen  hadn't  ever,  in 
my  hearing,  mentioned  Fanny's  appearance, 
I  not  unnaturally  added,  didn't  he  ever  say 
anything  to  her? 

Fanny  smiled  again.  "My  dear,  he  pre- 
tends adoration  still!  He  pretends  this"— 
she  pulled  a  short  lock  over  her  forehead— 
"a  curly  cherub's  mop !  So  if  he  doesn't  speak 
of  my  looks,  what  more  natural,  when  he's 
almost  poetical  upon  them— which  I'm  sure 
would  shock  all  Sylvesters  to  the  core!  He 
calls  me  more  winsome  than  ever— dear 
Stephen !  But  if  you  ever  hear  him  say  any- 
thing else,  to  any  of  the  others,  you  might 
just  tell  me,"  said  Fanny  Davis. 

This  last  injunction  I  hardly  heard,  I  was 
so  surprised.  I  wanted  to  believe;  I  simply 
couldn't.  Because  I  knew  the  Sylvesters. 
When  Fanny  exclaimed  that  they'd  be 
shocked  to  the  core  by  Stephen's  poeticizing, 
I  felt  she  spoke  only  half  the  truth.  Stephen 
would  be  shocked  too. 

I  was  so  occupied  by  this  point.  I  cornered 
my  Uncle  Stephen  by  the  pigsties  and  asked 
him  point-blank  what  he  thought  of  Fanny's 
hair.  The  circumstances  weren't  ideal:  we 
stood  side  by  side  at  the  paling  of  Cissy  of 
Frampton's  yard,  and  she  grunted  con- 
tinuously. 

"Fan's  hair? "  repeated  my  Uncle  Stephen 
slowly.  All  Sylvesters  needed  time  to  shift 
their  minds  from  one  thought  to  another,  and 
Stephen's  mind  had  been  on  Cissy.  He  had 
Inst  to  detach,  then  redirect  it.  I  suppose 
half  a  minute  passed  before  he  deliberately 
replied  that  no  doubt  'twould  grow  in  time. 

"Yes.  but  if  it  doesn't?"  prompted  I. 

"Then  her  must  continue  to  wear  it 
short,"  said  my  Uncle  Stephen. 

He  spoke  with  perfect  kindness.  If  the 
written  words  look  harsh,  they  didn't  sound 
harsh,  as  my  Uncle  Stephen  spoke  them. 
They  were  filled  with  a  sort  of  compassion- 
ate acceptance. 

"Doesn't  it  remind  you  at  all  of  cherubs'?" 

He  turned  on  me  his  old,  very  gentle  smile. 
"Be  I  a  chap  knowledgeable  in  cherubim? 
Tell  Fanny  'tis  so  pretty  as  'ee  wish.  Tell 
Fanny  all  that  may  comfort  she  in  her  af- 
fliction—as maybe  'ee  can  do  better  than 
I." 

I  thought  he  was  quite  possibly  right,  all 
Sylvesters  being  so  tongue-tied.  (Fanny  had 
evidently  divined  what  he  thought  about  her 
hair.)  Without  quite  knowing  why,  I  said 
impulsively,  "Uncle  Stephen,  will  you  wait 
for  Fanny  forever?" 

His  great,  solemn  head  slowly  bent  to  my 
level.  "Baint  us  promised?"  said  my  Uncle 
Stephen.  "Hain't  I  brought  she  here,  if  not 
to  be  'xactly  amongst  strangers,  still  so  far 
from  her  accustomed  ways?  I'll  wait  for  she, 
my  little  dear,  just  so  same  as  if  we'm  wedded 
until  death  us  do  part." 

Spending  so  much  time  with  Fanny  Davis, 
I  naturally  spent  less  with  my  aunts.  I  was 
sorry  for  this,  but  I  had  a  great  deal  on  my 
hands.  (Fanny's  hair  brushing  alone  regularly 
occupied  three  periods  of  twenty  minutes.) 

I  also  had  to  attend  on  Fanny's  callers. 
They  were  another  new  thing,  at  the  farm 
We  never  used  to  have  callers.  Every  farmer', 
wife  in  the  shire,  and  half  the  squires'  ladies: 
as  well,  bowed  to  my  aunts  in  Frampton 
High  Street;  and  would  have  been  ready 
enough  to  visit,  too,  had  they  received  the 
least  encouragement.  But  the  Sylvester 
women  were  sufficient  unto  themselves. 
They  didn't  have  callers,  because  they  didn't 
want  them. 

Fanny  Davis,  perhaps  less  secure,  liked  as 
many  as  she  could  get.  When  females  ar- 
rived—close upon  the  triumph  of  the  As- 
sembly, the  debacle  of  the  postponed  wed- 
ding—to inquire  after  her  health,  she  ex- 
erted herself  to  see  them.  She  forced  a  voice 
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lo  the  ureal  board  "  (She 

out  suppci  I  In  guests  often  stayed  so  late 
they  smelled  cookinn  as  the)  left  "  1 :  im 
dear,  find  m\  lil  lie  pai  lies  rather  dull  and 
lifeless."  cont  inued  Kannj  I  >avis,  cpiilc 
sharply,  "that's  just  mum  I^ondon  breeding. 
Just  rcllect  how  much  duller  we  should  be 
without  iliein'  lias  then   ever  been  anv  so- 


We  must  not  try  to  satisfy  the  en- 
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ciety  here  before?  Though  Sylvesters  are  al- 
most county? 'Sa  1  reall)  must  ask  you  not  lo 
pull  quite  such  a  long  lace  again,  when  Miss 

Jones  oilers  to  kiss  you." 

To  speak  of  Miss  Jones  or  Mrs.  Brewer  in 
the  same  breath  as  Count)  was  simply  fan- 
tastic. County  didn't  even  shop  at  their 
shops.  II  Sylvesters  wanted  County  callers 
my  Aunt  Charlotte  had  only  to  pa)  one 
visit -m-l'orm  upon  the  lord  lieutenant's  lady, 
to  be  sun'  of  her  return  visit  at  least  om  e  ev- 
ery two  years.  ...  1  didn't  protest,  because 
Fanny's  callers  gave  her  pleasure.  Hut  I 
wasn't  blind.  Miss  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Brewer, 
produced  a  little  illusion  of  society;  Miss 
Jones  also,  occasionally,  brought  Fanny  a 
letter. 

I  naturally  wasn't  cut  off  from  my  aunts 
entirely.  1  recall  in  particular,  about  mid- 
August,  one  especially  enjoyable  conversa- 
tion with  Charlotte. 

It  was  a  vers  warm,  still  evening:  1 
ing  from  the  window  of  Fanny's  bedroom, 
saw  her  standing  for  mice  idle;  and  for  once 
letting  Fanny  wait,  ran  down,  and  out,  lo 
join  her. 

"S>  1  be  still  worth  coming  out  for,"  said 
my  Aunt  Charlotte. 

1  cannot  describe  with  what  simplicity  she 
said  it.  I  think,  now.  that  she  fell  quite 
acutely  my  defection  from  her  to  Fanny 
Davis;  that  she  waned  for  me  to  run.  at  bed- 
time, to  her  room  I  running  instead  to  Fan- 
ny's. Hut  nothing  whatever  of  this  showed  in 
her  tone;  there  wasn't  a  breath  of  reproach 
m  it,  nor  a  note  of  chiding.  Site  said  simpl) 
what  she  simply  meant :  that  if  I  still  wanted 
to  be  with  her.  she  was  glad. 

I  went  up  close  to  my  Aunt  Charlotte  and 
pushed  my  hand  into  hers.  1  didn't  try  to 
explain  anything.  There  was  no  need  I  could 
straightaway  tell  her  something. 

"Aunt  Charlotte."  I  said,  "when  Charles 
came  home  last  year  was  tt  the  day  that 
I  left?" 

"Sure  as  daylight  'twas."  said  she.  "How- 
ever did  \e  guess?" 

"I  saw  him  at  the  station."  I  announced 
conceitedly.  "  I  saw  him  get  out  of  the  train." 
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"Did  'ee  now!"  marveled  my  Aunt  Char- 
'  And  how  did  'ee  know  'twas  he?" 

When  1  said  because  he  was  such  a  Sylves- 
ter, she  knocked  the  breath  out  of  my  body 
with  a  hug. 

"Ain't  it  true!"  cried  my  Aunt  Charlotte. 
"Baint  he  a  Sylvester  all  over?  And  baint  he 
the  very  handsomest  of  all?" 

I  violently  agreed.  1  asked  eagerly,  didn't 
everyone  think  he  was  wonderful,  at  the  As- 
sembly? 

"Sure  as  daylight  they  did,"  said  my  Aunt 
Charlotte  -with  such  a  lift  in  her  voice  as 
I  can  only  describe  by  the  word  seagulls:  my 
highest  simile  for  all  that   was  proud  and 


glorious.  "Him  showed  to  all  what  son  I 
bore  for  my  eldest."  said  Charlotte.  "To  see 
'un  dance,  all  rejoiced!" 

I  asked,  did  he  dance  with  anyone  besides 
Fanny? 

My  Aunt  Charlotte  laughed.  "He  asked 
his  old  mother,"  said  she.  "He  invited  I,  my 
lamb,  to  stand  up  wi'  him  for  the  lancers!  As 
the  handsomest  woman  present,  said  he! 
Goes  wi'out  saying  I  denied  'un,  so  he  took 
Fanny  again;  but  I'll  lay  there  be  few  fe- 
males in  Devon  have  refused  both  lord  lieu- 
tenant and  their  own  big,  handsome  son." 

We  didn't  stay  much  longer.  When  I  asked 
where  Charlie  was  now,  and  why  he'd  gone 
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off,  she  simply  shrugged  her  big  shoulders. 
All  Sylvesters  being  so  wild  as  hawks,  and  in 
particular  so  hating  any  authority  over 
them,  Charlie 'd  gone  off  as  'twere  by  nature. 
When  him  wrote,  she'd  a  good  mind  to  sum- 
mon him  back;  but  in  the  meantime  con- 
tentedly basked  in  the  recollection  of  his, 
and  her.  Assembly  triumphs.  She  could  re- 
call every  single  one  of  his  partners— includ- 
ing the  lord  lieutenant's  daughter.  "Bred 
just  as  'ee,  my  lamb,"  gloried  my  Aunt  Char- 
lotte, "in  the  best  of  London  schools— yet 
not  too  proud  to  stand  up  wi'  my  Charlie, 
and  indeed  complimenting  he  after  the 
valse,  upon  his  remarkable  stepping!" 

We  had  recaptured,  if  only  for  minutes, 
the  old,  golden  happiness.  I  remember  the 
incident  particularly,  as  one  remembers  a 
last  upshooung  ray  before  the  sun  sets. 

The  first  time  I  heard  my  aunts  quarrel, 
it  was  as  though  the  skies  fell. 

They  were  all  upstairs  in  the  great  linen 
closet.  There  was  an  enormous  quantity  of 
linen  at  the  farm,  each  aunt  having  her  sepa- 
rate store,  marked  with  her  own  maiden  ini- 
tials; about  once  a  year,  when  they  needed 
new  pudding  cloths,  it  was  all  taken  out,  and 
gone   through,   and   regraded   from   unused 
best  to  ready  for  cutting  up.  As  a  rule  my 
aunts    enjoyed    this    business    enormously: 
they  had  a  great  feeling  for  linen,  and  so  loy- 
ally and  lengthily  admired  one  another's 
double-damask    napkins,    or    hand-worked 
runners  or  Irish-linen  sheets,  it  was  often  a 
couple   of   hours  before   the   last   pile   was 
hoisted  back  in  place.  On  this  occasion,  to 
make  things  even  pleasanter.  they  were  re- 
plenishing   the     lavender 
bags  at    the    same    time: 
when  I  looked  in,  all  the 
small    muslin    sacks    lay 
empty  in  a  neat  pile,  their 
contents  tipped  into,  and 
almost  filling,  a  two-quart 
measure,    and    my    Aunt 
Rachel  stood  spoon  in  hand 
beside  a  great  fragrant  pur- 
ple   mound    on    a    great 
wooden  tray.  The  scent  was  indescribably 
delicious.  I  determined  to  stay  and  help.  Just 
as  I  was  about  to  advance  this  proposal,  my 
Aunt  Rachel,  turning  to  smile  at  me.  with  a 
brush  of  her  big  arm  sent  a  sprinkle  of  lav- 
ender over   Grace's  counted   napkins,  and 
Grace  called  her  a  clumsy  fool. 

"Grace  Beer,  hold  thy  tongue."  said  Char- 
lotte. 

"Then  let  Rachel  hold  her  great  fist.  My 
stars,  so  mad  I  be  driven  by  her  clumsiness, 
'tis  like  working  with  a  bullock." 

"Sure  enough  'ee  should  know  their 
ways,"  retorted  Charlotte,  "only  bullocks 
buying  damask 'so  shoddy  'tis  damaged  by  a 
blossom.  Sweep  away  the  mighty  disaster. 
Rachel,  ere  Grace's  bed  linen  also  reveals 
its  cheap  worth." 

I  stared  incredulously  at  the  tiny  palmful 
of  lavender  Rachel  managed  to  scoop  up.  I 
could  almost  count  the  grains:  a  dozen,  no 
more,  and  most  sweet-scented.  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve they  had  caused  the  first  quarrel  I  ever 
heard  between  my  aunts. 

As  of  course  they  had  not.  The  roots  of  the 
quarreling  lay  far  deeper.  But  it  was  some 
time  before  I  realized  what  these  were :  even 
after  I  had  overheard,  more  than  once,  my 
Aunt  Grace  snap  that  Fanny  should  be  sent 
away,  I  thought  she  meant  Fanny  should  be 
sent  to  the  sea,  to  try  sea  air.  or  even  to  Lon- 
don, to  consult  some  famous  doctor. 

My  aunts,  I  am  quite  sure,  did  their  best 
to  promote  my  blindness.  But  after  1  had 
witnessed  that  lirst  quarrel  — first  to  me  - 
they  grew  a  little  careless.  They  always 
tried  not  to  quarrel  when  I  was  there,  but 
their  bickering  grew  to  be  so  continual  noth- 
ing could  conceal  the  fact  that  there  was  now 
dissension  between  my  aunts. 

It  was  appalling,  it  was  incredible,  but  it 
was  so.  Only  to  the  outside  world  did  they 
still  present  the  united  front  of  the  three  Syl- 
vester women;  withindoors  they  were  di- 
vided—Charlotte ranged  against  Grace, 
Rachel  an  unhappy  trimmer.  There  were 
days  when  Charlotte  and  Grace  would  not 
speak  to  each  other.  There  were  days  when 


She's  generous  to  a  fault— 
if  it's  her  own. 
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the  quarrel  flared— yet  could  not  flare  out, 
into  the  shouting  and  loudness  that  would 
have  relieved  them  both.  They  were  not  nat- 
urally quiet  women.  But  how  could  they 
shout  their  day-long  argument,  when  even  a 
banging  door  made  Fanny  ill?  How,  above 
all,  could  they  shout  a  quarrel— so,  at  last  I 
comprehended— of  which  Fanny  Davis  was 
the  argument? 

What  at  last  opened  my  eyes  began  as  no 
more  than  a  trivial  passage  of  words,  such  as 
I  was  now  unhappily  accustomed  to,  be- 
tween my  Aunts  Rachel  and  Grace. 

"See  there,  now!"  mourned  my  Aunt 
Rachel— handling  a  chipped  luster  plate 
above  her  own  private  washbowl  in  the 
kitchen.  "If  I  hain't  damaged  'un  at  last!" 

"So  more  fool  'ee,"  snapped  my  Aunt 
Grace.  "Why  did  'ee  ever  fetch  'un  forth,  as 
I  warned  'ee  'gainst,  from  its  rightful  situa- 
tion? Why  don't  'ee  put  all  back  and  turn 
the  key?" 

Panny  sets  such  store  by  the  use  of 
em,"  said  my  Aunt  Rachel  weakly. 

"Then  let  Fanny  save  'em  from  destruc- 
tion by  swallowing  her  conceit.  However,  'ee 
knows  my  opinion  ere  this." 

"Sure  as  daylight  us  do:  'ee've  dinned  it 
often  enough  in  our  ears,"  said  my  Aunt 
Charlotte  — who  happened  also  to  be  in  the 
kitchen,  raising  pastry  for  a  pie.  So  was  I  in 
the  kitchen,  too,  under  the  table  with  a 
stolen  handful  of  dough.  Two  inches  of  oak 
sheltered  me  from  the  storm  about  to  break 
above.  For  a  moment  all  was  still  — then  I 
heard  my  Aunt  Grace,  who  was  stuffing  a 
fowl,  deliberately  throw  down,  like  a  gauntlet, 
her  big  metal  spoon. 

"Din  it  I  may  haves 
into  ears  so  deaf  as  ad- 
ders," said  she.  "I'll  din 
it  yet  again,  for  the  Syl- 
vester good.  I'll  say  now 
as  I've  said  before:  I  say 
go  her  must  and  shall." 

"And  I  say,  she  shall 
stay,"  said  my  Aunt  Char- 
lotte. 

Again  there  was  a  pause;  then  Grace 
laughed,  a  short,  bitter  laugh.  "And  who  be 
'ee,  Charlotte,  so  to  lay  down  the  law?" 

"1  be  Tobias'  wife,"  returned  Charlotte. 
"  I  be  wife  to  the  eldest  son,  and  accordingly 
head  in  this  house.  'Twas  I,  for  example, 
wedded  'ee  to  Matthew,  Grace  Beer— as  'ee 
was  once  very  grateful  to  acknowledge." 

My  Aunt  Grace  laughed  again.  There  was 
such  an  edge  to  her  laugh,  it  was  like  a  whip. 
Yet  it  wasn't  loud.  They  all,  still,  kept  their 
voices  down.  It  made  the  quarrel  more 
dreadful  than  ever. 

"1  took  what  I'd  a  mind  to."  said  she.  "I 
took  'un  drunken,  I  took  'un  unlettered  as  a 
hind,  for  that  I  fancied  the  black  Sylvester 
looks.  I  could  ha'  picked  he  up  any  day  after 
market,  Charlotte,  wi'  my  father  and  broth- 
ers to  back  I." 

"'Ee  were  glad  enough  still  of  my  favor," 
said  Charlotte.  I  couldn't  see,  I  only  heard 
and  felt  her  pain.  But  she  controlled  it,  as 
she  controlled  her  voice.  She  said  steadily, 
"Leave  that  all  aside,  bor,  with  the  rest.  'Ee 
knows  as  well  as  I  the  thing  be  impossible,  for 
whither  would  Fanny  go?" 

"Back  whence  her  came.  To  Plymouth." 

"To  fare  how  in  Plymouth?  Baint  her  lit- 
tle chep  sold  up  this  twelvemonth?" 

"Then  halt  the  first  gypsy  van  past  our 
gate,"  said  my  Aunt  Grace,  "and  let  'em 
take  back  their  own." 

I  didn't  realize,  then,  all  the  words  im- 
plied. I  knew  only  that  they  were  a  threat.  I 
waited  most  anxiously  for  Charlotte  to  turn 
it  aside. 

"Superstitiousness  belongs  to  maids  and 
fools,"  said  she  greatly.  "  I  be  neither.  And  if 
maybe  1  care  no  more  for  Fanny  Davis  than 
'ee  do,  I  care  much  for  Sylvester  standing.  To 
turn  her  away,  so  sick  as  she  be,  scarce  able 
to  set  foot  to  ground,  would  be  accounted  by 
all  a  very  shameful,  unchristian  act." 

So,  and  so  overwhelmingly,  spoke  my 
Aunt  Charlotte.  Yet  Grace  answered  her. 

"  'Tis  maids  and  fools  also,"  said  she,  "  fear 
hard  words.  /  care  for  Sylvester  standing  no 
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less  than  'ee  do.  Maybe  more:  for  I  see  most 
plainly,  and  be  ready  to  bear  all  cost,  that 
'less  Fanny  be  rooted  from  amongst  we,  us 
may  pay  in  more  than  unkind  talk." 

In  the  final  silence  that  ensued  I  crept 
quietly  out. 

I  was  Fanny  Davis'  little  friend,  and  I  had 
promised  to  bring  her  word  of  all  everyone 
did,  and  thought. 

Hitherto,  at  the  news  of  a  setting  of  eggs, 
or  the  sale  of  a  chicken,  Fanny  had  raised 
whimsical,  disappointed  brows.  I  now,  for  the 
first  time,  found  myself  in  possession  of  in- 
formation. 

Two  loyalties  equally  divided  my  soul. 
Fanny's  absolute  ignorance  of  what  threat- 
ened made  her  to  me  a  more  pathetic  figure 
than  ever.  I  didn't  minimize  the  threat;  I 
sensed  Rachel  at  heart  Grace's  ally.  I  saw 
Charlotte,  however  formidably,  facing  them 
alone.  I  saw  also  how  Rachel  might  possibly 
be  detached;  when  1  thought  what  Fanny 
could  do,  the  trivial  conclusion  was  not  so 
trivial  as  it  may  seem.  Fanny  could  stop 
having  callers,  and  so  stop  using  Rachel's 
china;  Rachel,  thus  touched,  might  very  well 
veer  to  Charlotte. 

Unfortunately    I    was   equally   conscious 
that  my  Aunts  Charlotte,  Grace  and  Rachel 
would  have  forbidden  me,  had  the  notion 
entered  their  heads  that  I  might  do  so,  to 
repeat  a  single  one  of  their  words.  1  remem- 
bered my  Aunt  Charlotte's  look  as  I  slipped 
from  the  kitchen:  of  surprise,  because  she 
had  forgotten  I  was  there, 
and  of  distress,  at  the  dis- 
tress she  guessed  at  in  my- 
self; but  no  hint  of  warn- 
ing, of  hold-your-tongue. 

I  didn't  know  what  to 
do.  Fanny  Davis  was  wait- 
ing for  me  to  make  tea; 
my  Aunt  Charlotte,  very 
likely,  was  waiting  for  me 
to  run  and  be  comforted 
waiting  perhaps  with  some 
word  that  would  make  all 
right  again.  But  for  once,  for  the  first  time,  I 
doubted  my  Aunt  Charlotte's  powers. 

When  I  as  quietly  as  possible  pushed  open 
the  parlor  door,  there  lay  Fanny  Davis  silent 
and  alone. 

"Fanny?"  I  whispered.  "Shall  I  make 
your  tea?" 

She  raised  her  head  painfully.  The  short, 
smoky  fringe  of  her  hair  clung  in  uncombed 
wisps  about  her  forehead;  she  had  no  color 
whatever.  I  saw  at  once  it  was  one  of  her 
worst  days— and  my  heart  went  out  to  her. 

"Then  I'm  not  quite  forgotten,  after  all?" 
said  she— not  crossly,  pathetically.  "The 
fire  is  almost  out,  dear;  but  blow,  and  it  may 
still  boil  my  little  cup." 

VluiLTY  and  wretched,  I  hastened  to  the 
bellows.  Fortunately  only  a  puff  was  needed. 
From  the  logs  brought  in  each  morning  I 
pulled  out  oak  and  ash,  and  let  the  kettle- 
down  on  its  chain.  Fanny  Davis  watched  me 
fondly . 

"What  in  the  world  should  I  do,  dear,"  she 
murmured,  "without  my  little  friend?  How 
sweet  you  look  there,  just  like  a  little  Cinder- 
ella! Isn't  the  house  very  quiet  today?" 

I  mumbled  that  everyone  seemed  to  be 
out.  I  added  that  it  wasn't  Miss  Jones'  and 
Mrs.  Brewer's  afternoon. 

"So  we  may  be  all  the  snugger  by  our- 
selves," said  Fanny  Davis.  "Really,  dear,  if 
the  man  of  your  choice  were  to  see  you  now, 
I'm  sure  he'd  pop  at  once!  The  firelight  on 
your  pretty  hair  is  quite  enchanting!" 

She  had  the  most  caressing  voice  I  have 
ever  heard.  Indeed,  indeed  we  could  be  snug 
together.  .  .  .  Have  I  not  described  already 
the  snugness  of  the  parlor  -Fanny  and  me 
nested  before  the  fire?  If  only  my  mind 
hadn't  been  so  distracted  I  could  have  asked 
for  nothing  more  than  to  sit  so  beside  her  for- 
ever. 

"  Where  have  they  gone  ? "  inquired  Fanny, 
rather  abruptly. 

I  knew  she  referred  to  my  aunts.  I  said 
they  hadn't  told  me. 

"  That's  unusual,"  said  Fanny  Davis. 


Despise  not  any  man,  and 
do  not  spurn  anything;  for 
there  is  no  man  that  has 
not  his  hour,  nor  is  there 
anything  that  has  not  its 
place. 

-RABBI    BEN   AZAI 


She  was  of  course  right.  The  kettle  began 
to  sing,  I  busied  myself  with  warming  the 
teapot,  and  looked  about  for  the  cream.  For 
once  there  wasn't  any.  Rachel,  who  usually 
brought  up  a  special  little  jug  after  dinner, 
had  forgotten.  Well  I  knew  why— and  with 
the  knowledge  heavy  on  my  heart,  heard 
Fanny  excuse  her 

"  Forgotten?  "  smiled  Fanny  Davis. "  Quite 
natural.  No  invalid  can  hope  to  be  remem- 
bered every  day;  that's  asking  too  much  al- 
together!" 

She  wasn't  even  vexed.  When  I  offered  to 
run  for  it  she  stopped  me,  saying  perhaps 
after  all  Mrs.  Luke  hadn't  the  cream  to 
spare;  she  looked  almost  gay. 

Indeed,  there  may  be  other  reasons  still," 
added  Fanny  Davis  lightly,  "such  as  the 
success  of  my  poor  little  tea  parties;  jealousy 
often— as  I  hope  you,  dear,  may  never  live  to 
find— taking  the  most  trivial  form  imag- 
inable. So  just  pour  me  a  horrid  creamless 
cup— which  I  believe  is  at  least  fashionable— 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  sulk  as  it  likes. 
What  an  oasis  of  peace  this  is!"  exclaimed 
Fanny  Davis,  casting  an  affectionate  glance 
over  her  parlor.  "My  own,  own  room,  sacred 
to  me  and  my  own  little  friend !  For  if  I  let  in 
Joneses  and  Brewers,  dear,  it's  but  to  keep 
just  in  touch  with  the  world  beyond;  really 
and  truly,  this  room  belongs  to  you  and  me." 
With  passionate  sincerity  I  cried  yes,  that 
was  what  I  wanted  too:  Fanny  always  there 
for  me  in  our  parlor,  forever  and  ever. 

She  drew  me  closer  to  her  side.  Her  fingers, 
smoothing  back  my  hair,  offered  the  gentlest 
caress  I  ever  knew;  as 
different  from  my  Aunt 
Charlotte's  loving  hug  as 
from  my  mother'scool  kiss. 
Smiling  again,  sitting  a 
little  more  erect,  she  said 
softly: 

"Do  you  ever  recollect, 
dear,  our  first  conversation 
of  all?  In  my  bedroom,  the 
night  I  arrived?" 

I  said  I  remembered  it 

very  well. 

"  I  asked  whether  I  wasn't  causing  a  great 

flutter  here.  And  I  remember  that  you— dear 

honest  little  creature !— said  no.  What  should 

you  say  today?" 

This  time  I  answered  unhesitatingly.  Had 
I  not  a  lusterware  plate  actually  in  my  hand? 
And  though  this  was  but  a  trifle  beside  the 
changes  in  my  aunts,  and  the  parlor  and  my 
Uncle  Stephen,  it  somehow  symbolized  all. 
"You've  changed  everything,"  said  I. 
She  laughed  softly,  and  lay  back  again  on 
her  cushions.  I  have  said  that  illness  made 
very  little  difference  to  her  looks;  I  never 
saw  her  so  nearly  pretty,  as  at  that  moment. 
I  didn't  tell  her. 

Not  because  my  aunts  trusted  me,  nor  be- 
cause I  feared  the  effect  of  what  I  had  to  tell 
upon  Fanny's  innocent  confidence;  simply 
because  I  couldn't. 

My  distress  of  mind  was  no  less  acute.  I 
knew  that  Grace  wasn't  to  be  underesti- 
mated, however  boldly  Charlotte  fronted 
her;  if  Rachel  was  a  reed,  reeds,  breaking, 
prick  the  hand.  It  was  only  by  contemplating 
my  Uncle  Stephen  that  I  was  able  to  hold  my 
spirits  at  anything  like  their  normal  pitch. 

Recalling  our  conversation  by  the  pigsties, 
I  saw  //»«  —  if  he  at  last  had  to  be  brought 
into  the  quarrel— an  ally  perfectly  indomita- 
ble. So  long  as  he  lived,  he  would  never  let 
Fanny  be  turned  away.  Shutting  my  eyes, 
then,  blindfolding  them  as  best  I  could,  in- 
stead of  telling  Fanny  I  did  exactly  as  my 
Uncle  Stephen  had  urged  me:  I  gave  her 
what  today  would  be  called  a  build-up. 

I  expressed  constant  admiration  of  her 
short-cut  hair.  I  said  it  looked  like  several 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Instead  of  persuading  her  to  discourage 
her  visitors,  I  became  more  than  ever  as- 
siduous at  their  tea  table. 

I  unweariedly  filled  my  role  of  little  friend, 
little  maid,  little  toady.  I  did  everything 
possible  for  Fanny  except  tell. 

Conversely,  I  didn't  tell  my  aunts  about 
Fanny's  letters. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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HEY,  MOM! 
If  that's  for  me... 


>* 


r 


...make  sure 

it's  made  by  JOHNSONS 


New 


JOHNSONS 
COTTON  BUDS 


The  only  cotton  swabs  that  give  baby 
all  these  benefits... 


Purest  absorbent  cotton       super-soft  Red 
Cross  Cotton.  The  finest  there  is! 


Select  white  birch  sticks-   polished  smooth, 

free  from  splinters. 


Uniformly  close-spun — won't  slip  or  twist 
in  use.  No  wisps  or  fuzz  to  come  loose. 


Doctor-approved  size — just  right  for  baby 
use.  The  size  mothers  prefer. 


Give  your  baby  the  extra  protection  of 
Ne^  JOHNSON'S  COTTON  BUDS 


100%  sterile  —  guaranteed  by  famous 
Johnson  &  Johnson  sterilization  technique. 


ON  THANKSGIVING 

Say  if  with 
Floivers-By-V\/ire 

Flowers  play  a  traditional  role  in  Thanksgiving  celebrations. 
Flowers-By-Wire  are  a  kiss  by  proxy  .  .  . 


,lu- 


when  you  re  away 


on  tins  family  holiday 


It  s  this  easy,  lust  visit  or  telephone  your  F.I  .1).  Florist. 

It's  never  too  late  for  him  to  send 
your  thoughts  anywhere  .  .  . 
^T^y,EG  f(Ap7>^L-~tff*K   j****^  accompanied  by  a  big,  beautiful  bouquet. 

Look  for  SPEEDY  and  the  famous 

mercury  e.mblem.  They  identify 

18,000  members  oj  f.t.d.  and 

ini  kim  ■iiiha  all  around  tin-  world 

Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  association 

Headquarters:    Detroit,  Michigan 


Are  you  a  good 

Would  an  insurance  company  be  willing  to  gambl 
Here's  our  recommended  Marriage   Insurance  Polic 

Utnpi 


J 


«p$ 
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To  receive  all  privileges  and  rights  herein  oi 
lined  in  this  Marriage  Insurance  Policy,  t 
beneficiary  is  required  to  fulfill  the  conditii 
hereinafter    stated    and    to    rate    herself 


<  o\  lit  \«.i  -■  is  i: 


mi  in  i   kati:  <  it i: it 


Were  your  parents  divorced'.'' 

Did  you  get  along  with  your  mother'.'' 

Are  you  pleased  with  yourself? 

Do  ynu  want  children? 

Have  von  a  hank  accounl ? 

Have  you  worked  for  the  same  employer  for  over .'!  years? 

Do  you  sillier  from  a  chronic  affliction? 

Do  you  have  good  health? 


<    <l\   I    It    \4.l    -  I  II  I    I    I 


Oj)  the  Premises 

Do  you  leave  your  w  ile  (husband)  to  spend  mosl  of  her  (his) 

leisure  separate  from  you? 
Do  \iui  have  secret  extramarital  dates? 
Are  you  a  rover — the  kind  who  pulls  a  disappearing  act  at  a 

party  until  time  to  go  home'.'' 

(tn  the  Premises 

Have  you  ever  phoned  or  written  to  renew  attachment  with 
a  premarriage  flame? 

Do  you  avoid  temptation  by  not  having  a  type  too  atten- 
tive or  attractive  to  you  hanging  around? 

Are  you  a  mother  (lather)  confessor  to  some  unhappy  or 
misunderstood  member  of  the  opposite  sex? 


IO\I.IIAI.i:-<OI.I.IMO\ 


Bodily  Injury 

In  anger,  have  you  ever,  since  becoming  adult,  thrown  an 

iject  or  struck  a  person? 
If  a  drinker  of  alcoholic  beverages,  have  you  ever  become 
violent? 

Spiritual  Injury 

Have  you  ever  publicly  inflicted  humiliation  or  pain  upon 

any  member  of  your  lamih  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  anniversaries — birthdays,  wedding,  etc.? 
Have  you  willfully  deceived  any  member  of  your  family? 

Financial  Injury 

Have  you  gambled  with  money  earmarked  for  family  needs? 

Do  you  spend  more  than  you  earn? 

Total  
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>  In  witness  whereof,  the  maximum  n   ii 

s?/\    MARRIAGE  FIDELITY  &  INSURANCE  COMP/ 

up,  mentally  stable,  capj 
a  permanent  tie 


ipTwrnr^vrPTT^ 


iii;i rr i;i;><*  risk? 

a  million  dollars  on  the  succes    ul  youi  marri 

Your   merit  credil   rating   will  It-ll   you   how   ^ocicJ   youi   rliunn 
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himself  in  accordance  with  the  followin 
structions.  A  total  credit  ol  not  less  than  125 
will  be  required  to  risk  $1,000,000  (one  mil- 
lion dollars)  on  the  success  <>t  the  marri 


rito\  i  ni<»\  s  A    iiimiiin 


11  your  plus  credit  rating  on  this  section  ol  the  polic\  is  betwi 
and  70,  you  are  entitled  to  receive  dail)  DIVIDENDS  ol  health,  love 
and  happiness.  II  your  rating  adds  up  I"  between  20  and  '■'< ■>,  you  will 
be  given  a  PERIOD  OF  CRACK  in  which  to  prepare  yoursell  to  qualify 
for  marriage  security  through  insurance.  HI  l\S  I' \  ITA1I  \  I  ol  youi 
policy  will  be  determined  upon  the  successful  completion  "I  youi  test 
in  six  months. 


If  your  plus  credit  rating  to  this  clause  in  your  polic\  is  between  20 
and  35,  your  DIVIDENDS  will  add  up  to  confidence  and  loyalty.  If  your 
rating  is  10  to  20,  you  will  need  a  PERIOD  OF  CRACE  of  three  to 
six  months  before  attempting  to  qualify  again.  If  your  rating  is  under -10, 
REINSTATEMENT  will  be  impossible.  You  are  a  bad  risk. 


If  your  plus  credit  rating  to  this  clause  of  your  policy  is  between  20  and 
35,  your  DIVIDENDS  will  be  counted  in  safet)  and  peace  ol  mind.  If 
your  rating  is  between  15  and  25,  a  PERIOD  OF  GR  VCE  ol  one  year  will 
be  required  before  you  may  apply  for  marriage  insurance  aga 
rating  is  over  -35,  REINSTATEMENT  will  be  impossible  and  INCAR- 
CF.RVriON   mandator)    in  the  interests  ol   personal  and  public  safety. 


y 


y  v 

Hon   to  Compute  Final  Score 


y     Total  each  clause  individually  by  combining  plus  and  mini 
subtracting.  For  final  score,  combine  totals  in  each  section 

y  y 


rate  credit  (having  been  estal 
ofUtopia,IXS.A.,pronou 
of  achieving  and  maintai 
of  married  Bliss. 
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"My  Skill  Thrives  On 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 

. . . because  its  sucli  whohwonip skin-care !" 


> 
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Says  B^fy  Doctor 

CANDY  JONES 

Heed  of  the  Famous  Conover  School  in  New  York 


-■  \    a  beaut\  director."  sa\  -  Miss  I 

■■I  alwa\  s  recommend  <  lashnu  re  Bouquet 

Soap,    because    I    consider   ii    the 

effective  complexion-care.  It  - 

for   the   -km.   and    it    leaves   a    look    ol 

natural  beaut  \      the  kind  that  no  an 

ol  make-up  alone  can  achieve. 

Do  as  beauty  expert  Cand\  Jones  ad- 
vises. I  se  fragrant  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Soap  regularly.  Its  rich  lather  i-  so  mild 
and  gentle,  leaves  your  "kin  with  such  a 
naturally  fresh,  radiant  look  .  .  .  you  II 
be  saying,  "m\  skin //in r<  jhmere 

net  Soap! 


r 
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"  Dail/  Coshmere  Bouquet  dote, 
t-lelped  These  Girls  to  Mew  Careers" 

-SAYS.  CANDY 


Poula  Stewort 

Television  Actress      ^      "*• 


Ellen  Williams 
Collej'  Secretory 


Here  are  Candy  Jones' 
Personal  Beauty  Tips  For  You! 

^  Stained  or  discolored  hands  clear 
beautifully  if  you'll  pour  two  tea- 
spoons of  fresh  lemon  juice  into  your 
palm,  half-filled  with  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Hand  Lotion  Massage  well  .  .  .  repeat 
every  other  night  for  two  weeks. 

O  Complement  your  daily  beauty  care 
with  eight  hours'  sleep  .  .  .  and  start 
each  new  day  with  a  thorough  beauty- 
cleansing  with  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap! 


More  later,  C2&»a^ 


(( 


The  zj.th  meal  is  the  fun  meal 


9) 


says 


ptft^Gibckf/u 


Next  time  you  bake  a  cake,  do  me  a  favor. 
Don't  produce  it  for  dinner.  Save  it  for  a 
surprise.  A  "Where  did  that  come  from, 
aren't  you  wonderful!"  sort  of  a  surprise. 
Find  out  for  yourself  what  fun  it  is  to  have 
a  cake  around  the  house  come  nine  o'clock, 
when  folks  get  hungry. 

Nine  o'clock  to  midnight  .  .  .  that's  the 
Fourth  Meal.  The  meal  people  eat  for  fun. 
You  know  how  it  is — you  eat  the  things 
you  think  you  should  for  breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner.  But  nine  o'clock  to  midnight, 
you  eat  the  things  you  like.  Wouldn't  sur- 
prise you.  would  it.  to  know  that  one  of 
the  things  people  like  most  is  cake! 


HONEY-COCONUT  TOPPING!  Mix  2  tbsp.  butter.  3 
tbsp.  honey,  1  tbsp.  cream.  '  _■  cup  coconut,  salt. 
Spread  on  warm  cake.  Broil  slowly  until  brown. 
The  cake  mix:  Betty  Crocker's  new  Honey  Spice. 


That's  why  we're  recommending  that 
you  try  this  trick.  Bake  up  a  B  jtty  Crocker 
Yellow  Cake  right  now.  It's  so  easy  ...  all 
you  do  is  add  two  fresh  eggs  to  my  Betty 
Crocker  Yellow  Cake  Mix  (we  think  fresh 
eggs  make  the  finished  cake  extra  high  and 
light  and  tender  . 

Bake  it  in  one  big  pan  and  fix  it  for  the 
family  .  .  .  with  the  easy  sugar  topping  in 
the  picture  (sift  it  through  a  paper  doily 
just  to  show  you  love  them)!  Or  that 
chewy,  honey-sweet,  broiled  icing  that 
saves  so  much  time  .  .  .  and  tastes  so  good. 

Or  when  you've  invited  company,  bake 
it  in  two  layers,  like  the  picture  across  the 
way.  and  dress  it  up  with  whipped  cream 
and  raspberries  ...  or  any  fresh,  canned 
or  frozen  fruit  in  the  house. 

It's  so  little  trouble.  A  child  can  bake  a 
cake  with  a  Bettv  Crocker  Cake  Mix.  The 


EASY  SUGAR  TOPPING! -Just  place  a  lace  paper  doily, 
top  side  down,  on  cake.  Sift  confectioners'  sugar 
on  top.  Lift  doily  carefully — and  look'.  How  pretty! 
Cake  mix:  Bettv  Crocker  Chocolate  Devils  Food. 


man  you  like  best  can  do  it.  Or  you  can  do 
it  for  him  ...  in  just  the  chinks  and  corners 
of  your  busiest  day.  No  fear  of  failure.  You 
get  a  perfect  cake  every  time  you  bake 
with  a  Betty  Crocker  Cake  Mix. 

We  know  it's  safe  to  say  so.  Because  we 
know  the  good  ingredients  that  go  into  our 
cake  mixes.  We  know  how  carefully  they're 
measured.  And  we  know  our  Whirlwind 
Blender  does  such  a  wonder  job  of  giving 
each  particle  of  our  finest  softasilk  Cake 
Flour  its  own  matching  particle  of  rich 
cake  shortening. 

Does  the  man  in  your  life  like  shortcake? 
Who  doesn't?  Surprise  him  tonight,  why 
don't  you  ...  or  call  in  the  neighbors  for 
coffee  and  dessert.  It's  an  old  American 
custom  .  .  .  "Come  on  over  to  our  house, 
I've  just  baked  a  cake."  We're  all  for  it .  .  . 
we  think  vou'll  be.  too. 


YEAR-ROUND  SHORTCAKE!  Spread  sweetened 
whipped  cream  between  and  on  top  of  cake 
layers.  Top  with  fresh,  canned  or  frozen  fruit! 
Make  cake  with  Bet  tv  Crocker  Yellow  Cake  Mix. 


iS&. 


U&tt^CiocJtf/i-  says:  I  guarantee  — 

A  perfect  cake  every  time  you  bake 


cake . . .  after  c 
after  c 
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LADIES'   HOME   JOURN 


„ 


QUAKER  LACE  for  the  ROUND  TABLE 

. . .  beautiful,  practical 

Dining  table,  bridge  table  .  .  .  the  laee  of  rare  beauty  and 
all  around  practicality— Quaker  Lace!  Exquisite  delicacy  yet  so 
sturdy  and  easv  to  keep  fresh  looking,  you'll  enjoy  it  every  day! 
Wrinkles  smooth  away,  spots  sponge  oft,  washes  so  easily.  A  perfect  gift. 


TOP  TO  BOTTOM,  each  of  rayon  and  cotton: 

Gala  Pattern  No.  4370-$8.95  (U.S.  Des.  Pat.  No.  169285) 

Baroness  Pattern  No.  5420-$12.95  (U.S.  Des.  Pat.  No.   142075) 

1  lorentine  Pattern  No.  4820-$10.95  (  U.S.  Des.  Pat.  No.  169068)  Jade  Green,  Bisso, 

Chalk  Yellow,  C  I. .,1k  Pink  or  Dove  Grey,  on  Ivory. 


TELL  ME  DOCTOR 


CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   37 


me  more  than  you  have.  Aren't  there  some 
outstanding  symptoms  that  you  can  always 
recognize  as  cancer?  " 

"That's  just  the  point.  There  are  not— in 
the  early  stages,  the  time  when  it  must  be 
caught  and  conquered.  Later  the  symptoms 
would  be  unmistakable." 

"  What  would  happen  then,  Doctor?  " 

"  Well,  since  the  lump  is  in  the  central  part 
of  the  breast,  the  nipple  would  probably  be- 
come retracted,  tending  to  deviate  toward 
the  growth,  and  there  might  be  a  bloody  dis- 
charge. Then  we  should  expect  the  skin  over- 
hanging the  growth  to  be  puckered.  Still 
later  the  g.owth  probably  would  become  ad- 
herent to  the  deep  fascia  or  muscles  of  the 
region.  Then  undoubtedly  we  would  find 
other  lumps  under  the  arm." 

"Why  is  that?" 

"Because  the  condition  was  spreading." 

"Is it  like  an  infection  then?" 

"No.  You  see,  cancer  spreads  by  an  actual 
transference  of  cells.  You  might  consider  it 
as  an  accumulation  of  cells  which,  for  some 
reason,  have  become  a  wild  and  unhampered 
development— overstimulated,  perhaps. 
Haven't  you  seen  a  tuft  of  crab  grass  sud- 
denly growing  until  it  has  pushed  its  neigh- 
bors aside  and  completely  overrun  them? 
That  is  a  homely  simile,  but  it  illustrates  in 
some  degree  the  way  cancer  spreads.  And 
only  by  tearing  it  out  at  the  roots  can  you 
stop  the  crab  grass.  In  the  same  way,  in  the 
human  body,  the  wild  cells  eventually  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  blood  and  lymphatic 
systems  and  carried  to  other  parts,  some- 
times quite  remote.  This  is  called  metastasis. 
or  a  migration  of  the  cells. 

"Nature    attempts    to 
limit    this    spread    of   ab- 
normal cells  in  the  same 
way  it  does  infection.  In 
various  parts  of  the  body 
there  are  tiny  glands  which 
act  as  dams,  to  bar  the 
passage  of  these  wild  cells. 
There  are  a  number  of  such  glands  in  the 
armpit  s.  and  t  hese  become  enlarged,  once  they 
are  involved.  These  lumps  are  to  be  regarded 
as  allies,  but  their  capacity  is  limited.  A  time 
will  come  when  the  dam  breaks  and  the  hos- 
tile cells  are  let  loose  and     well    - 

"  \\  hat  would  happen  then 

"They  might  be  transferred  to  any  part  of 
the  body-  behind  the  ribs,  into  the  bones  of 
the  spine  or  thighs,  into  such  inaccessible  and 
vital  organs  as  the  liver  and  spleen." 

"And  I  suppose  then  the  case  would  be 
hopeless." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  would  have  to  consider  it 
that,  with  our  present  state  of  knowledge. 
But  1  have  constructed  a  tragedy  for  you 
which  I  hadn't  planned.  This  is  not  a  picture 
of  your  condition,  I  am  certain.  At  the  same 
time,  let's  face  the  fact  that  it  could  become 
a  possibility.  That  is  why  I  told  you  that 
every  lump  developing  in  a  breast  must  be 
investigated.  Fortunately,  the  breast  is  an 
area  which  is  reasonably  accessible.  Any 
tumor  of  the  breast  should  be  regarded  as  pos- 
sibly malignant  until  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
innocent. 

We  can  circumvent  this  trouble  of  yours, 
I  do  believe.  Miss  Gay.  Why  am  I  so  confi- 
dent ?  Because  of  the  good  sense  your  sister- 
in-law  has  shown  in  insisting  that  you  have 
advice  while  the  condition  is  in  its  very  be- 
ginning. Early  diagnosis  and  early  treatment 
are  the  most  essential  factors,  I  assure  you." 

"What  do  you  propose,  then,  Doctor?  Do 
you  mean  that  1  must  have  an  operation?" 

"I  do  mean  just  that.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  it  will  be  a  comparatively  minor  one, 
but  I  will  not  deny  the  possibility  that  it 
could  be  major.  In  any  case,  I  believe  it  will 
be  successful." 

"But  couldn't  you  find  out  what  this  is 
without  an  operation?  Couldn't  you  stick  a 
needle  in  it,  or  something?" 

"I'll  admit  that  is  sometimes  done,  but 
I  don't  consider  it  adequate.  I  want  to  find 
out  about  the  entire  lump— not  just  an  in- 
finitesimal part  of  it." 


Call  me  anything  but  late 
to  dinner. 

—  MARK    TWAIN 


"  Will  I  have  to  go  to  a  hospital?  Couldn't 
you  take  it  out  here  in  your  office?  " 

"I  believe  I  could,  but  I  prefer  not  to  do 
it  that  way.  In  the  first  place,  these  lumps- 
even  assuming  that  they  are  fibrocystic, 
as  I  believe  yours  is— often  prove  to  be  more 
extensive  than  appears  on  external  examina- 
tion. The  surgery,  in  that  case,  might  well  be 
more  extensive  than  I  would  care  to  carry 
out  with  ordinary  office  facilities.  Moreover, 
I  want  to  assure  myself  that  this  procedure 
will  be  final  and  decisive. 

"  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  send  you  to 
a  hospital  where  you  will  be  prepared  for  an 
operation  as  extensive  as  may  be  necessary. 
We  will  remove  the  lump  and  immediately 
have  it  examined  by  a  pathologist.  If  it 
proves  to  be  comparatively  harmless,  as  I  am 
confident  it  will,  that  will  be  the  end  of  it. 
You  can  go  home  the  next  day  and  sleep 
peacefully  thereafter. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  should  prove 
to  be  the  one-in-fifty  case  which  we  talked 
about,  and  this  miserable  little  mass  is  a 
troublemaker,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
an  extensive  elimination  not  only  of  the  en- 
tire breast,  but  of  those  little  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  armpit,  whether  they  show 
signs  of  involvement  or  not.  In  this  event 
we  shall  also  expect  a  cure,  because  I  am  con- 
fident we  will  be  attacking  sufficiently  early. 
That's  the  situation,  ladies.  Now,  shall  I 
leave  you  two  to  talk  it  over?  I  have  work 
which  I  can  attend  to  in  the  laboratory." 

"That  won't  be  necessary,  Doctor,"  the 
younger  woman  said.  "I  feel  relieved  rather 
than  alarmed,  now  that  I 
understand.  I'd  like  to  ask 
one  or  two  more  questions, 
though." 

"By  all   means.   What 
are  they?" 

"What  causes  cancer?" 
"My  dear  young  lady, 
you  are  asking  something 
which  hundreds  of  scientists  have  been  work- 
ing to  find  out  for  many  years.  I'll  have  to 
reply.  '  I  don't  know.'" 

"  I  remember  once  I  was  hit  in  the  breast 
by  a  tennis  ball,  and  it  hurt  a  lot.  Do  you 
think  that  could  be  the  cause  in  my  case?" 

"  I  doubt  it,  even  assuming  that  yours  is 
not  benign.  While  it  is  undeniable  that  can- 
cer sometimes  follows  traumatism,  a  recent 
review  of  a  thousand  cases  reported  only 
seventeen  per  cent  with  a  history  of  an  au- 
thentic injury.  Almost  any  woman  can  re- 
member being  hit  in  the  breast  at  some  time, 
but  nearly  every  woman  is  sensitive  in  that 
region  and  therefore  inclined  to  magnify 
such  injuries.  I  doubt  that  a  single  minor 
episode  could  be  the  answer.  Repeated 
traumatism?  Possibly.  But  now  we  are 
merely  surmising,  which  is  only  squandering 
time." 

"I  see  what  you  mean.  There's  one  other 
question.  If  I  have  the  operation  and  the 
growth  proves  to  be  nonmalignant,  suppose 
I  get  another  lump  sometime?  Would  I  have 
to  have  another  operation,  or  could  I  rely 
on  the  diagnosis  from  this  one?" 

"You'd  have  to  repeat  the  experience.  I 
once  operated  on  a  patient  twice  for  fibro- 
cystic disease.  When  the  symptoms  re- 
appeared a  third  time  I  had  to  use  all  my 
powers  of  persuasion  to  get  her  to  consent  to 
a  third  operation.  Luckily  I  succeeded,  for 
the  third- growth  was  cancerous  in  a  particu- 
larly serious  form.  The  major  operation  was 
done  and  she  made  a  good  recovery.  That 
was  five  years  ago,  and  she  is  still  well  and 
happy." 

"I  think  I'd  rather  have  had  the  breast 
right  off,  the  second  time." 

"There  is  some  logic  in  that  point  of  view, 
although  I  am  afraid  few  women  would  see 
it  that  way.  In  your  case  I  shall  hope  for  and 
expect  a  single,  very  minor  operation." 

"All  right,  I  will  be  ready  when  you  are." 

"Good!  This  is  the  only  true  form  of 
cancer  insurance  I  know." 

NEXT  MONTH:  "I  am  seventy-one  years  old  and  am 
menstruating  again.  Ik  something  wrong?" 
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An  exquisite  woman  (wearing 
an  Exquisite  Form  Brassiere) 
is  just  coming  into  view. 

You  can  l>e  tliat  exquisite  woman  in  an  in  an  Exquisite  Form  brassiere.  So  let 
Exquisite  Form  brassiere.  Words  can't  your  mirror  show  you  what  these  wonder- 
tell  you.  Pictures  can't  tell  you.  Only  you  t'ul  bras  can  do  for  you.  Try  one  on  at 
...your  own  sight  of  you.  ..can  tell  you  your  favorite  store  today,  and  make  that 
how  lovely,  how  eye-stopping  you'll  look  exquisite  woman  —  you! 


P.  S.  Ask  for  Circl-O-Form  with  and  without  ex- 
clusive Floating  Action.  In  luxurious  fabrics 

for  daytime  and  evening.  $2.00  to  $8.50. 

BRASSIERES 

The  Bra  that's  a  beauty  treatment 


THE    ENCHANTED    CUP 


CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   58 


By    WILLIAM    JAY    SMITH 

I  put  on  a  pair  of  overshoes 

VihI  walk  around  im   room 
With  my  father's  bamboo 
walking  stick, 
V ti< I  m\  mother's  feather 
broom. 


a  son.  Hoel  sent  him  on  missions  to  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  to  Rome,  praising  his  skill  in  diplo- 
macy. The  queen  spurred  him  gently  into  the 
society  of  the  court,  and  made  opportunities 
for  him  to  visit  the  barons,  and  to  show  his 
skill  in  music,  and  to  pass  time  with  ladies. 
He  tried  to  earn  their  trust,  giving  himself 
willingly  to  their  loving  conspiracies  for  his 
soul's  health.  Yet  he  knew  he  did  not  deceive 
them,  for  now  and  again  he  would  look  up  to 
see  the  king  studying  him  with  a  thoughtful 
frown,  or  he  would  hear  the  queen  sigh. 

It  was  Yseut  who  tended  him  most  faith- 
fully. In  the  beginning  when  he  was  too 
feeble  to  endure  so  much  persistent  sympa- 
thy her  kindness  depressed,  even  annoyed 
him.  But  as  his  strength  gave  him  the  means 
to  be  more  wholly  himself,  he  found  her  less 
trying.  Besides,  she  was  charming  to  look  at. 
She  was  still  a  little  thing,  though  no  longer 
in  the  childish  mold  of  fifteen.  Now  her  body 
had  taken  on  dainty  curves,  and  the  dusky 
complexion  of  her  girlhood  had  paled  into 
creamy  tints  over  which  the  sun  of  Brittany 
had  painted  soft  lights  of  gold. 

After  a  struggle  to  maintain  the  ascendency 
her  power  as  nurse  gave  her,  she  seemed  to 
have  made  up  her  mind 
to  accept  the  change  his 
restoration  brought. 
She  walked  with  him 
to  the  harbor  to  see 
the  trading  ships  come 
in,  or  led  him  over  peb- 
bly beaches  to  talk  to 
the  men  raking  seaweed 
into  long,  squared -off 
ricks.  One  day  she 
would  take  him  to  visit 
fields  where  rows  of  an- 
cient monoliths  stood 
like  some  unearthly 
cropsowedby  the  hands 
of  giants;  another  they 
would  go  to  a  legendary 
battleground  whose 
contending  armies  had 
once  been  separated  by 
a  massive  stone  flung 
down  from  heaven  by 
the  gods. 

All    the    while    she 
bubbled  along  gaily  as 
though  talk   were   the 
only    delight     in     the 
world.    Tristram    had 
never  known  a  woman  well  in  his  life  except 
Isoud  of  Ireland,  she  whose  temperament  was 
all  fire,  and  he  was  surprised  and  diverted  by 
this  little,  cheerful,  talking,  helpful  Yseut. 

"What  did  you  remember  of  Brittany 
when  you  were  away,  Tristram?" 

"Oh— the  sun  pouring  down  on  every- 
thing, and  the  smell  of  harvest,  and  bonfires 
on  the  hills  of  summer  evenings.  Cornwall  is 
windy  and  stormy.  Nobody  in  Cornwall 
would  light  a  bonfire  at  night  just  to  see  it 
blaze." 

They  don't  light  them  here  just  to  see 
them  blaze  either.  Young  married  couples 
make  fires  on  Midsummer  Eve  and  jump 
over  them  so  as  to  take  the  strength  of  the 
smoke  into  their  bodies  and  have  healthy 
children." 

"  How  did  you  get  your  head  crammed  with 
all  this  nonsense,  Yseut?" 

"  Is  it  nonsense?  "  She  gave  him  a  sidelong 
look.  "I've  been  telling  you  these  old  things 
to  make  you  laugh.  You  are  laughing." 

"And  why  is  it  important  when  I  laugh?" 

"Because-,"  she  said,  "you  were  sad  when 
you  came  home,  Tristram.  And  if  you  laugh 
I  know  you  are  not  sad  now.  Are  you  sad 
now?"  And  she  gave  him  a  pleading  glance. 

"No." 

She  sighed.  "Sometimes  you  are.  I  keep 
hoping  you  will  tell  me  why." 

But  he  could  not  bear  to  speak  to  her  of 
the  sorrow  which  had  brought  him  to  Brit- 
tany. For  one  reason,  the  secret  was  his.  For 
another,  Yseut  seemed  to  him  to  have  the 
wild  innocence  of  a  bird,  her  spirit  so  simple, 
so  clear,  so  removed  from  darkness  and  grief 


that  it  would  be  cruelty  to  tell  her  the  world   I 
was  not  everywhere  the  sunny  place  she 
found  it  in  Brittany.  He  was  moved  by  her 
innocence,  seeing  in  it  a  new  meaning  of  the 
word. 

"If  you  will  not  tell  me  why  you  are  sad," 
she  said,  "at  least  tell  me  what  else  you 
remembered  of  Brittany." 

"  I  don't  know — chestnut  trees  in  bloom." 

Did  you  think  sometimes  of  how  we  used 
to  go  together  to  the  docks  to  watch  for  ships 
from  Lyonnesse?" 

"That  reminds  me,"  Tristram  said.  "Did 
a  sailor  on  a  merchantman  ever  give  you  a 
message  from  me?" 
"No." 

"  I  knew  he  was  a  lying  pirate,  that  fel- 
low," Tristram  said.  "I  should  wait  for  him 
and  have  him  flogged." 
"He  told  me." 

"But  you  said " 

"I  said  he  didn't  because  your  message 
made  me  angry." 

Tristram  laughed.  "  I  don't  believe  you 

were  ever  angry  with  anyone  in  your  life." 

"  I  was  angry  with  you,"  she  told  him. 

"Why  on  earth!  It 

was  a  friendly  message, 

wasn't  it?" 

"You  sent  me  your 
duty,"  she  said. 

"Of  course  I  did.l 
Did  you  think  l\ 
wouldn't?" 

"If,"  she  said,  "if I 
had  been  you,  and  you 
me,  I  would  have  sent 
you  my  love." 

He  did  not  wish  to 
follow  where  this  con- 
versation led,  even  in 
jest.   "Duty  and  love 
are  the  same  thing.  Let 
us   not   quarrel    about 
the  message,  Yseut.  I 
dislike  quarreling." 
"Always?" 
"Always     with     la 
dies,"  he  said  firmly,   j 
When    the    summer* 
had  passed,  and  the  oaks 
trees    showed    then 
bronze,   Hoel  sent  for 
Tristram.    They    went 
from  the  hall  into  the 
queen's    chamber,    where    they    found    heri 
alone.  The  queen  greeted  them  with  a  serious 
smile.  "  Welcome,  my  two  lords.  I've  been  ex-. 
peeling  you."  She  gave  them  chairs,  andJ 
hot  spiced  wine  to  drink.  And  there  was  a 
silence. 

"  I  think  you  have  something  to  tell  me, 
my  lady,"  Tristram  said. 
The  king  nodded.  "  So  we  have;  Tristram.". 
Looking  into  their  grave  faces,  he  felt  his* 
heart  contract,  he  felt  as  though  he  had  re- 
turned to  a  crossroad  in  his  life  at  whose 
junction  he  had  many  times  suffered  defeat. 
They  would  send  him  away.  He  was  to  be 
forbidden  Brittany  as  he  had  been  forbidden, 
Ireland  and  Cornwall,  even  Lyonnesse.  FacJ 
ing  this  new  exile,  his  heart  told  him  he  hadj 
been  happy  here  however  heavy  the  burden 
under  which  he  labored. 

"Tell  him  quickly  you  are  only  going  to 
send  him  on  a  mission,"  the  queen  said. 

"That's  what  it  is,"  Hoel  said.  "My  er- 
rand will  occupy  you  from  now  through  most 
of  the  winter.  For  a  year  I  have  meant  to 
survey  my  garrisons  and  re-form  my  camps. 
But  I  have  put  it  off  because  there  never 
seems  to  be  enough  leisure  to  do  something 
not  crying  to  be  done.  Your  being  here  is  good 
fortune  for  me,  Tristram.  This  is  a  work  I 
don't  want  to  trust  to  my  barons." 

"I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  do 
it,  my  lord.  I  have  ideas  about  garrisoning 
I've  never  been  able  to  put  into  practice." 
"  I  '11  give  you  a  party  of  mounted  yeomen, 
say  twenty  men,  and  two  knights  courier. 
And  I  want  you  to  stay  at  each  camp  a  week. 


I 


I  walk  anil  walk  and  walk  and 
walk. 
I  walk  anil  walk  around. 
1  love  m\   father's  tap-tap-tap 
Vnil  m\   mother's  feather} 
sound. 
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WOODBURY 

Sou®  Bvth  &u, 


your  o«4  n  mirror  show  you..."  says  MRS.  WILLIAM  p.  helburn.  another  lovely  woodbiry  bride 


New  way  to  beautiful  skin  ! 
New  Woodbury  Soap  enriched  with  7  Face  Cream  Oils 


You  know  that  fine  oils  and  emollients  are  used 
pensive  face  creams.   Now.  those  very  same  ingn 
dients  are   blended   right   into   every   cake   of 
Woodbury  Soap.  That  means  your  complexion  can 
be  really,  thoroughly,  soap-and-water  clean  - 
exquisitely  soft  as  well!  These  gentle  face  cream  oil 
are  intended  to  help  replace  the  natural  oils  vol 
ally  wash  away  . .  .  oils  your  skin  needs  to  stay  yoi 


looking.  That's  so  important  -  especially  to  dry  skin ! 
In  the  bath,  too. you'll  love  the  gentle,  soothing  luxury- 
lather  of  the  New  Woodbury  Soap  and  the  thorough 
way  it  cleanses.  You'll  be  delighted  with  its  new  sea- 
spra)  green  color  and  delicate  fragrance. 


You'll  recognize  it  immediately  in  its  new  blue  and 
white  wrapper  with  the  picture  of  the  lovely  lady  and 
her  mirror.  Whether  you  use  it  in  facial  or  big  bath 
size,  you'll  find  that  New  Woodbury  Soap  gives  you 
the  cleanest,  must  radiant  complexion  oj  your  life! 
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"It's  snoopiu  i '.     I  lebb) .  inv  lil- 

tle  helper  us  sin-  helps  herself  while  I'm 
adding  duller  lo  the  stuffing. 


||\|\(,    U()UI)A\     DINNER    run    be    fun,   even    with    fourteen    coming! 

)()l    were  coming     ,  .  and  "  muti)  i ■  "I  uui  friend*.   Hie  turkey  mu-t 

Ue  perfect!    I  li.nl  l.ci-t> d  about  butler-baking  lurki  I  had  lc»  prove 

what  buller-bakiiif ild  do.    Debb)  was  bouncing  with  ex«  itement.  "Vic  re 

i.,  buttcr-bake-a-turkey!   Huttcr-bakc-a-lurkey!"   -he  nang  while  she 
pulled  buttc I    the   refrigerator.   "An'   it'*   going  lo  be  gooooood!'. 


Ill  I  I  Kin  STI  FFING  we  made  thai  first.  We  had  ihree  large  loaves  of 
four  day  old  bread,  wilh  crusl  cut  nil',  diced  half-ineh  si/e  and  toasted. 
I  had  one-hall  cup  onion  all  minced  (didn't  want  Debby  weeping  ovei  that) 
but  I  did  hi  her  swizzle  il  around  in  '  ■_>  cup  melted  butter  in  the  -killel  until 
the  onion  was  soft  and  vcllow.  Then  I  added  1  l  <  cups  melted  buttei  to  the 

bread  along  with  the  cooked  onion.  Then   'i   leas| n  pepper,   I   teaspoon 

salt,   1 '  2  teaspoons  poulln  seasoning,  and  the  whole  tiling  tossed  together. 


^ 


"How  about  bites?"  Debb)  and  I  had  to 

feed  and  fend  off  Junior  while  we  stuffed, 

:  and  buttered  the  turke) . 


I  \i  |\<;  \\|)  TIM  SSING  our  noble  24-pound  bird  was  strictly  my  job, 
with  a  big  hush-hush  on  the  youngsters  until  1  finished  it.  \nil  then  we 
patted  soft  butter  all  over  the  turkey,  with  extra  dividends  ol  butter  for 
drumsticks,  breast  and  wings.  "Make-  it  taste  good,"  said  Debb,  "an  .  .  . 
an'  .  .  ."  "Keeps  the  turkey  I  nun  drying  out  .  .  .  saves  the  juices,"  I  told  her. 


"He>'s  buttered  .ill  over,"  Debb)  rries 
ecstatically  (and  so  i-  she)  when  I  put 
the  l>inl  in  the  oven. 


BUTTERED  \IT  OVER,  our  turkey  went  onto  the  rack  in  our  shallow 
roasting  pan,  brea.st  up,  proudly,  and  covered,  top  to  toe,  with  cheese-cloth 
dipped  in  melted  butter.  I  always  bake  m\  turkey  slowly  never  higher 
than  325°  sometimes  300°.  Easy  dor-  it.  I  find  that  roasting  slowly  at 
low  temperature  helps  to  keep  the  turkey  from  shrinking,  and  make-  it 
tender  and  juicy  . 


-5Z_     '- 


"Let  me  butter  him  this  time,"  says  Dad. 
"I  like  the  drumsticks  golden  brown  the 
way  butter  make-  'em!" 


"Doesn't  il  smell  good  '"  \-  «  e  flew  to  the 
door  to  greet  our  guests  the  fragrance  of 
butter-baked  turkey  preceded  us. 


Ill  [TER-BAKED— our  turkey  certainly  was!  Every  half  hour  I'd  pull 
it  forward  and  Debby  would  brush  melted  butter  onto  the  cheese-cloth 
covering  it.  \nd  every  half  hour  that  buttery  fragrance  grew  better  and 
better!  Of  course,  we  peeked!  Vnd  we  just  squealed  over  that  golden- 
brown  goodrjess.  Nov  I  could  answer  vour  ring  at  our  doorbell  with 
confidence.  The  turkey   Debby  ami  I   butter-baked  for  you  was  perfect! 


OUR  HOLIDW  DINNKH  -Spiced  Tomato  Juice  with  Sour  Cream  Top- 
pin-  Butter-Baked  Turkey  with  Onion  Stuffing;  Pineapple  Rings  with 
Cheese  Blossoms;  Butter-Candied  Sued  Potatoes;  Minted  Buttered  Peas- 
Pimiento  Corn;  Old-Fashioned  Cranberry  Sauce;  Celery  Curls,  Radish  Roses, 
Olives-  Hot  Rolls  with  Butter  Balls;  Ice  Cream  with  Holiday  Fruit  Sauce. 


•  Write  for  Holida>  Dinner  folder  with  all  these  recipes,  plus  direc 
tions  on  "How  to  Make  Butter  Balls."  Semi  10*  ...  coin  (no  stamps, 
please)  to  cover  postage  and  handling.  Address:  Holidaj  Dinner 
lolder.  Box  6310A,  Chicago  77,  Illinois. 


Homemaker  service  and  researcl 
for  the  public  supported  by  dairy 
farmers  across  the  nation. 


AMERICAN    DAIRY    ASSOCIATION 

"  l  bice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer" 


It  takes  4  pint-  of  cream  to  make 

eaeh  pound  of  butter'  No  wonder 
turkev  and  other  holidav  foods 
ta?te  so  much  better  with  bitter. 
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or  a-;  long  as  you  need  to  estimate  its  posi- 
tion as  a  member  of  our  whole  defense.  .And 
ulun  you  return  m  the  spring,  you'll  report 
to  me,  and  together  we  shall  devise  such  new 
plans  as  you  think  we  need." 

They  fell  to  talking  military  details,  forti- 
fications, roads,  even  strategy  in  battle.  And 
Tristram  spoke  of  the  garrisons  of  King 
Anguissh,  and  of  how  in  Cornwall  each  cape 
and  headland  had  its  own  tower.  "The  way 
the  land  lies  is  everything,"  he  said  happily, 
"and  the  best  captain  is  the  man  who  makes 
the  land  fight  with  him." 


"I  can  see  my  garrisons  will  be  in  good 
hands,"  Hoel  said."  This  is  what  we  propose. 
Spend  the  winter  refreshing  your  knowl- 
edge of  Brittany,  and  overseeing  the  garri- 
sons, and  preparing  your  report.  And  when 
you  return  to  us  in  the  spring,  we  shall  hope 
to  make  you  prince  of  our  land." 

"My  dear  lord."  Tristram  said,  "if  I  de- 
serve that  of  you,  you  shall  have  my  best 
service  as  long  as  I  have  strength  to  give  it." 

"Well  said,  Tristram.  And  now  our  chief- 
est  hope  is  that  the  season  in  camp,  and  the 
time  away  from  us,  will  clear  you  of — of — 

"Of  your  sorrow,"  the  queen  said  gently. 
"We  know  it,  Tristram.  It  will  lessen.  And 


when  you  return  you  will  see  that  Yseut  has 
never  forgotten  you." 

"Don't  answer  us  now,  Tristram.  Give 
yourself  the  time  in  camp.  Only  remember 
that,  since  you  and  Yseut  were  children,  we 
have  hoped  for  your  marriage." 

Now  he  understood.  Now  his  mind  flew 
open,  and  he  realized  how  King  Hoel  and 
the  queen  considered  his  love  for  Isoud  a 
weakness  and  a  calamity,  an  illness  of  the 
mind  from  which  he  must  himself  wish  to 
recover.  But  they  did  not  know  Isoud;  they 
had  never  seen  her  shining  beauty;  they  did 
not  begin  to  comprehend  how  his  faith  had 
been  pledged.  And  he  understood  more:  that 


WALNUT  COOKIE  QUICKS 

Your  favorite  cake  mix  makes  'em! 

%  cup  soft  1  egg,  unbeaten 

J3  cup  milk 
1   pkg.  yellow 
or  chocolate 
cake  mix 


shortening 
1  cup  chopped 

Diamond 
Walnuts 


Stir  shortening  and  Diamond  Walnuts  to- 
gether. Stir  in  egg.  Add  milk  and  cake 
mix,  blending  well.  Drop  by  scant  tea- 
spoons 1"  apart  on  greased  cookie  sheet. 
Bake  11  to  14  min.  at  350°,  till  lightly 
browned.  Makes  5  doz.  To  decorate  choc- 
olate cookies,  place  marshmallow  halves, 
cut  side  up,  on  cookies  as  soon  as  baked; 
top  with  golden  Diamond  Walnut  halves 

Spice  Bars:  Make  as  above,  using  spice 
cake  mix.  Bake  in  greased  13x9x2"  pan  25 
to  30  min.  at  350°,  till  pick  thrust  in  center 
comes  out  clean.  Cool  in  pan.  Dust  with 
.powdered  sugar.  Cut  in  bars.  Makes  36. 

Smart  planning  — to  shell  a  pound  of 
Diamond  Walnuts  at  a  time.  Keep  the 
plump  kernels,  tightly  covered, in  your 
refrigerator,  ready  to  add  good  looks 
and  flavor  instantly! 


HI  Em 
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TASW  TIME-SAVERS  for  busy  wives 


WALNUT  CRANBERRY  RIBBON  LOAF 

Cool,  refreshing— easy  to  make! 

1  pound  can  jellied       \  cup  powdered 

cranberry  sauce  sugar 

%  cup  grated,  peeled,  1  tsp.  vanilla 

cored  apple  ^  cup  chopped 

J^  pint  heavy  cream,  Diamond 

whipped  Walnuts 

Set  cold  control  of  refrigerator  at  coldest 
setting.  Crush  cranberry  sauce  with  fork. 
Stir  in  apple.  Pour  into  freezing  tray.  Mix 
whipped  cream,  sugar,  vanilla  and  V3  cup 
of  the  crisp  Diamond  Walnuts.  Spoon  over 
cranberry  layer;  sprinkle  with  remaining 
walnuts.  Freeze  till  firm.  Serves  6  to  8. 


Smart  shoppers  know  —  Diamond 
Walnuts  give  you  more  usable  kernels 
per.pound— over  2  full  cups!  And  just 
a  few  crisp  kernels  work  wonders  in 
cakes,  cookies,  desserts  — breads  and 
salads,  too! 
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Nothing   adds  so  much  to  your  meals  as 

DIAMOND  WALNUTS 


Buy  Diamond  Walnuts  in  1  lb.  cellophane 
bags — large  nutsin  red  bag,  medium  size 
in  blue  bag.  Or  get  Diamond  shelled 
Walnuts  —  vacuum-packed  in  8  and  4  02. 
cans,  ready  for  instant  use. 


l'ADIES'  home  journal 

he  was  to  be  made  Prince  of  Brittany  for 
Yseut's  sake.  Yseut.  The  thought  of  her  in- 
vaded  his  mind  slowly  and  with  pain.  She 
was  dear  to  him,  all  kindness  and  gentle 
ways,  so  pretty,  so  generous.  But  no,  not 
Yseut,  not  any  woman  save  Isoud. 

"My  lord "  he  said. 

"Wait,"  Hoel  interrupted  him.  "Wait, 
Tristram.  Give  yourself  until  spring." 

"Give  yourself  until  spring,"  the  queen 
said,  "but  don't  forget  us,  Tristram.  Re- 
member,  we  have  loved  you,  all  of  us,  almost 
as  long  as  you  have  been  in  this  world." 

If  Yseut  knew  of  her  parents'  conversation 
with  Tristram,  she  did  not  let  her  knowledge 


show  when  she  bade  him  farewell  and  wished  i(  * 
him  God's  protection  through  the  winter. 
Though  she  would  miss  him,  she  said,  she 
would  think  how  he  was  in  his  homeland  of 
Brittany  again,  and  how  they  would  all  be 
together  in  the  spring,  a  reunited  family.  And 
she  gave  him  a  bronze  medal  engraved  with 
a  cross  to  keep  him  safe. 

He  left  the  court  with  the  premonition  he 
had  felt  before  in  his  life,  that  he  was  leaving 
a  place  to  which  he  would  never  return.  Yet, 
though  a  part  of  his  spirit  was  leaden  and  j 
numbed  with  regret,  a  part  was  alert,  almost 
happy.  He  was  riding  at  the  head  of  his  first 
military  command,  charged  with  a  duty  he 
was  anxious  to  perform.  And  he  could  not 
help  take  pleasure  in  his  troop  of  mounted 
yeomen  carrying  the  king's  standard,  and  the 
horses,  and  the  new  shield  with  his  own 
blazon,  and  Gouvernail  beside  him  wearing 
his  own  colors.  Perhaps  it  was  better  not  to 
look  into  the  future,  not  to  think  of  spring. 
As  time  passed,  God  might  give  him  wisdom 
and  shape  his  course. 

Hoel's  garrisons  were  spaced  around  the 
coasts  and  along  the  eastern  borders  of  Brit- 
tany. Tristram  talked  the  king's  business 
with  port  reeves  and  captains,  and  visited 
castle  barons  whose  obligation  it  was  to 
know  the  condition  of  the  coast,  and  what 
men  came,  on  what  errands.  When  he  reached 
fortified  camps  he  stayed  in  the  rude  field 
barracks  of  the  soldiers,  inspecting  earth- . 
works  and  round  towers. 

He  visited  slate  mines  and  marshes  where  j 
salt  pans  were  standing  on  wooden  trestles, 
and  as  he  turned  north  again  passed  through 
the  wide  lowland  where  ferriers  smelted  out" 
iron  ore.  And  he  thought  how  Brittany 
which  seemed  like  one  vast  forest  washed  by 
the  sea,  opened,  when  you  were  close  to  its 
soil,  into  a  little  self-sufficient  world  needing 
nothing  for  survival  it  could  not  draw  from 
its  own  breast.  A  man  could  be  content  as 
Prince  of  Brittany.  /  could  live  in  Brittany, 
Tristram  thought,  if  I  could  forget  Isoud.  But 
I  have  no  will  to  forget  her.  If  I  forgot  her  I 
would  he  as  empty  as  a  ruin  whose  time  and 
function  are  beyond  the  knowledge  of  men. 


•  Ihough  he  did  not  forget  her,  though  he 
remembered  her  beauty  and  her  mirth  and 
her  love,  she  had  receded  beyond  new  and 
poignant  recall  as  a  person  who  has  died 
recedes.  He  could  remember  how,  when  she 
smiled,  a  tiny  dimple  lay  in  her  upper  lip, 
how  a  strand  of  her  hair  sprang  into  a  curl 
around  his  finger.  But  sometimes  he  could] 
not  summon  her  whole  image  clearly. 

Yet  when  he  reached  the  north  coast,  and 
stood  on  the  cliff  and  thought  how  Cornwall 
lay  beyond,  and  Tintagel,  and  Mark's  castle, 
all  that  time  had  dimmed  and  softened 
started  awake.  Now  he  saw  her  plainly.  And 
a  will  to  return  to  her  took  him  with  such 
violence  that  he  thought  how  he  would  ride 
down  to  the  port  and  find  a  boat,  and  leave 
his  party  to  get  back  to  Hoel's  castle  the  best 
way  they  could.  Like  a  sick  man  he  had  been 
dreaming  a  dream  of  death  when  he  believed 
he  could  live  content  away  from  Isoud. 

"Here  in  the  north,"  Gouvernail  said  to 
him,  "we  may  hear  news  of  Cornwall,  Tris- 
tram." 

"  I  was  thinking  the  same  thing." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  ask  whether  any 
Cornish  sailors  are  in  harbor?  " 

"No,"  Tristram  said,  "but  there  is  some- 
thing I  want  you  to  do  for  me.  Gouvernail. 
Go  into  Cornwall  yourself.  See  Bragwain 
and  the  queen  if  you  can.  And  meet  me  again 
fourteen  days  from  today."  Tristram  named 


longer 

in  20  07. 

PLAS-TEX    "LONG    JOHN" 

TV    TUMBLERS 

Keep  beverages  cool  right  to  the  last 
refreshing  drop,  No  annoying  inter- 
ruption for  refills,  These  graceful, 
grippable  tumblers  come  in  an  array 
of  attractive  pottery   hues.  Just    50< 

Sold  singly  or  in  sets  of  six  (S3. 00; 


THE  PLAS-TEX  CORPORATION 

2525  Military  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  64,  California 


JOUY TIME  POPCORN 

POPS  MOST- TASTES  BEST! 
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MEXICAN 
ftAVOR 

•  Use  the  original 
chili  powder.  It  was 
the  first  —  it's  the 
best ! 

•  Only  Gebhardt's  is 
made  from  import- 
ed Mexican  ancho- 
chili    pods. 

•  Goes  twice  as  far- 
fresh  ground,  fla- 
vor-sealed   in    glass. 
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A  NEW 


TASTE 
THRILL/ 


Made  with  luscious 

tender  oysters,  creamery  butter  and  fresh  milk. 

AT  YOUR  GROCERS 

Hilton  Seafoods  Company,  Seattle  1,  Washington 
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Triumph  of  optimism  over  experi- 
ence is  the  popular  belief  that  it  is 
easy  to  take  candy  from  a  baby. 

"  \\  hat  shall  we  i : 
"  when  we  I' 

Tristram    ' 
around,  prancing.  "  \\ 
Cornwall  foi      •    C  nail?" 

"  I'll  :■!!  whcrcvi 
lid  with  .1 

As  Tristram  led  mop 

was  haunted  by  I 

With   GoilVI 

sii  small  and  pretl  y.  so  sui 

prayei .  would  b  I,  and  In 

though  he  had  b< 

In  this  wa\ .  racked  bel  wi  and  his 

!..'         [SO 

garrison    where    GouvcrnaU's    return    was 

appointed.   He   spent    the  da\  - 

doing  the  work  he  had  to  do,  b 

he  could  nol   keep  his  mind  on  his  duties. 

He  had  been  sep;  n  Isoud  i 

than  a  yeai ,  and  in 

nothing  of  hei   save  I  loel' 

from  t  ornwall    Now  thai  In 

lici  own  word  to  him  In    labored  urn 

excitement  dullin 

Each  da)  In  rod<  to 
Gouvernail's  ship     \nd  w  hen 
the  squire  was  ashore.  Pi  istram  I 
mlders.  "  1  >id  you  sei 

"Yes  She  is  well,  Pristram.  We  can  walk 
on  the  beach,  and  I'll  tell  yon  what  I  know." 

It   was  hi  nd  the  -and  was  nar- 

rowed  to  strips  and   little  shinin;j    islands. 
Behind  la\  a  si 

thin  yellow  sedge.  Tin 
and  walked  alonu  its 

■■I  spoke  with  Bragwain."  Gouvernail 
said,  "and   Bragwain  told  me  the  king  has 

his  with  the  queen.  He  ha 
and  his  temper  is  short  wit  I  ons.  and 

he  has  no  favoritt  -  Bui  he  treats  Isoud  with 
kindness." 

"But  Isoud 

"I  spoke  with  her."  Gouvernail  said. 
"Bragwain  smuggled  me  into  the  spinning 
room,  and  I  spoke  with 

Tristram's  heart  pressed  upward  into  his 
throat.  "Did  she  remember  me?" 

"She  said  I  was  to  tell  you  she  would  never 
forget  you  while  she  lived.  I 
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CRANBERRY  SERVING  DISH  — 8    *  4    x  2  deep.  Heavy 

plated    silver,    soft    sct.r    I  voks    like    sterling. 

CRANBERRY    SERVING    PIECE  — Just   the    right   size   to 
pick  up  a  slice  of  Ocean  Spray  Jellied  Cranberry  Sauce, 
il  Rogers  Silverplote 
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C     '*  because  so  many  women  dish  to  hold 

the  cranberry  sauce,"  we  asked  oi  make  one. 

It's  just   the  right   length,  width,  depth  to  hold  Jellied  I  without 

sliding  and  slipping  around.  A  handson 

smooth  finish  you'll  be  proud  to  put  on  your  table.  A  clas  nple  design  that 

blends  with  any  silver  pattern.  Heavily  plated  to  last  for  years.  You'd  pay  twice 
as  much  if  you  could  buy  this  in  a  store,  but  it's  made  exclusively  for  Ocean 
.  .  .  and  because  of  our  large  purchase  we  can  offer  it  1  i  inly 


$2.50  and  3  Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Sauce  labels 
for  the  silver  serving  dish 

50c  and  2  Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Sauce  labels 
for  the  flat  silver  serving  piece 

Order  either  or  both  .  .  .  You'll  enjoy  Ocean 
Spray  Cranberry  Sauce  even  more  when  it  is 
served  attractively  in  the  right  dish  with  a 
Cranberry  Server  to  serve  it  with. 

i 
OCEAN    SPRAY 

Dept.  1  1  L,  Wallingford.  Conn. 

Please  send 

Silver  Cranberry  Serving  Dish  (ti    $2.50 

Silver  Cranberry  Serving  Piece  (a    50c 

I  enclose  S (no  stamps,  please)  and 

Ocean  Spray  labels. 
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LADIES'   HOME   JOURNAL 
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Exclusive process  keeps  Uncle  Ben's 
from  choking  any  other  way! 

Fluffy  rice  isn't  a  matter  of  luck  with  Uncle  Ben's.  It's  a  matter  of 
course.  Even  for  a  beginner.  Uncle  Ben's,  you  see,  is  made  by  an 
exclusive  process  that  keeps  it  from  turning  out  gummy  or  sticky. 
Fluffiness  is  guaranteed  or  your  money  back.  Uncle  Ben's  actually 
cooks  so  fluffy  you  can  keep  it  in  the  refrigerator  for  days.  Even 
for  a  week  or  longer.* 

*Still  fluffy  after  10  days.    From  report  of  American  Research  and  Testing  Laboratories. 

Nourishing!  Re  to  ins  up  to  80%  of  the 
B-vitamins  and  minerals  of  whole  rice! 

Rice  in  its  natural  state  is  very  nourishing.  But  white  rice,  milled 
the  ordinary  way,  loses  almost  all  of  its  B-vitamins  and  minerals 
along  the  way.  Uncle  Ben's  exclusive  and  revolutionary  process 
retains  about  80%  of  this  valuable  nourishment — seals  it  in  the  grain 
for  keeps.  It's  the  most  nourishing  white  cooking  rice  you  can  buy. 
New  recipes  on  every  package. 


UncleBens 

LONCGRAWplff  I 
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LONG  GRAIN  wmmt 


"Uncle  Ben's"  and 
"Converted"  are 
trademarks  of 
Converted  Rice, 
Inc. .Houston,  Tex. 


RICE 


Tune  in  Garry  Moore  on  TV  for 

Uncle  Ben's  Rice  every  Friday  over  CBS 


said  you  must  never  come  back  to  Cornwall. 
Mark  has  a  watch  kept  for  you*  at  every 
port,  and  at  his  borders  with  Britain.  And  he 
keeps  a  watch  over  her  too.  She  says  you 
must  understand  he  lives  only  to  hate  you, 
and  to  kill  you  if  you  return." 

"But " 

"And  as  soon  as  he  hears  you  have  set  one 
foot  ashore,  he  will  imprison  the  queen.  Or 
kill  her." 

"  I  must  go  back,"  Tristram  said. 

"Never,"  Gouvernail  said,  "if  you  care  for 
her  life  and  her  happiness." 

Then  Tristram  asked  him  a  hundred 
questions.  Was  Isoud's  beauty  unspoiled? 
Was  she  pale?  What  words  had  she  said? 
He  must  know  every  one.  Gouvernail  re- 
peated again  and  again  his  small  store  of  in- 
formation. When  Tristram  had  grown  a  lit- 
tle calm  he  said,  "I  learned  something  in 
Cornwall  that  will  surprise  you." 

"Tell  me." 

"Palamides  is  living  at  the  court.  And," 
the  squire  said,  smiling  incredulously,  "he 
has  been  baptized  and  received  our  Lord." 

"Palamides!"  Tristram  said.  "If  he  is  at 
Mark's  court  he  is  there  for  an  evil  reason. 
He  will  do  the  queen  harm." 

"I  don't  think  so,  Tristram.  I  think  he 
has  somehow  managed  to  subdue  himself. 
He  is  as  emotional  as  ever,  and  sighs  and 
weeps  and  laments  his  bad  luck,  but  he  is 
there  in  peace." 

"  Did  you  see  him?  " 

"No,  Bragwain  told  me." 

"Did  Isoud  mention  him?" 

"She  is  proud  that  he  has  become  a  Chris- 
tian. But  she  pities  him." 

Tristram's  angry  jealousy  would  not  let  go 
the  thought  cf  Palamides.  He  had  done  what 
Tristram  could  not  do:  be  near  Isoud,  see  her 
each  day,  speak  with  her,  receive  her  smile 
and  her  pity.  And  though  all  this  could  be  a 
cross  to  a  man  who  loved  her — even  brut- 
ishly  and  with  monstrous  conceit,  as  Pala- 
mides did— it  was  better  than  the  gray  si- 
lence to  which  Tristram  was  sentenced. 

Through  the  last  weeks  of  his  errand  for 
King  Hoel  Tristram  dragged  himself  un- 
willingly, sometimes  depressed  because 
Isoud  had  not  cried  for  his  return  to  Corn- 
wall, sometimes  brooding  over  Palamides. 
He  had  good  days  when  he  could  free  him- 
self of  this  double  burden,  for  the  weather 
was  softening. 

On  the  day  he  rode  into  the  courtyard  of 
Hoel's  house  he  did  not  remember  the  pre- 
monition with  which  he  left  it.  He  did  not 
even  see  the  courtyard  as  he  might  have  be- 
held a  new  thing,  for  its  old  familiarity 
slipped  over  him  without  wonder,  receiving 
him  as  a  known  room  receives  a  man  return- 
ing home  at  the  end  of  a  day.  He  dismounted, 
and  followed  the  yeomen  who  had  emerged 
to  greet  him  and  take  him  to  the  king. 

"Welcome,  Tristram,"  Hoel  said.  "We've 
been  expecting  you  any  time  these  seven 
days  past."  The  king  took  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders. "Your  journey  has  agreed  with  you, 
my  lord." 

Hoel  had  never  addressed  him  this  way 
before.  Now  as  he  gave  him  the  term  of  re- 
spect, Tristram  experienced  a  warm,  refresh- 
ing pride.  "Brittany  has  agreed  with  me," 
he  said. 

"I  have  had  your  messages  from  your 
knights  courier,  and  I  can  see  your  work  has 
been  well  done.  Will  you  rest,  or  shall  we 
talk?" 

"I  don't  need  rest,"  Tristram  said.  And 
he  sat  down  with  his  sovereign  and  told  him 
what  he  had  seen,  and  what  he  had  learned, 
and  how  Brittany's  garrisons  might  be 
strengthened.  He  spoke  of  the  barons  he  met, 
described  the  little  things,  the  mirth  and 
mishaps,  which  made  his  journey  memorable. 

"You  have  performed  your  duty  honor- 
ably," Hoel  said.  "  Have  you  been  as  success- 
ful with  your  own  trouble,  Tristram?" 

Tristram  did  not  answer  at  once,  seeing 
within  himself  Isoud's  pure  loveliness,  all 
that  was  queenly  in  her,  all  that  he  would 
remember,  unfading,  until  he  died.  But  she 
was  beyond  his  hope  in  this  world,  keeping 
state  in  a  forbidden  land  with  an  old,  embit- 
tered, revengeful  king,  her  loyal  subject  a 
heathen  with  his  will  bent  on  murder. 
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J  Meadow  Gold 
*     Mea/time 
Adventures 


French  Tuiles 
Smorbakelsarne  English  Yule  Cakes 

BESr  CHRI^TMA^  COOKIES 
OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Tired  of  serving  the  same  Christmas  cookies 
everyone  bakes?  Then  send  for  my  new  col- 
lection of  the  10  best  cooky  recipes  from 
7  foreign  countries!  (See  address  below). 
And  start  now  with  this  buttery-rich  almond 
cooky  from  Fiance. 

Recipe  for  FRENCH  TUILES 

6  Meadow  Gold  Egg  Whites 
1  2/3  cups  sugar 

V4  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  melted  Meadow  Gold  Butter,  cooled 
1  cup  sifted  flour 
3/4  cup   finely   chopped    blanched   almonds 

Combine  egg  whites,  sugar  and  salt;  beat 
until  sugar  is  dissolved  and  mixture  is 
thick  but  not  stiff.  Add  butter  gradually. 
Fold  in  flour  and  almonds,  mixing  well. 
Drop  by  tablespoonfuls,  about  5  inches 
apart,  onto  a  greased  and  lightly  floured 
cooky  sheet.  Bake  at  350°  for  8-10  minutes. 
Remove  wafers  carefully,  one  at  a  time, 
and  quickly  roll  over  handle  of  wooden 
spoon.  If  wafers  harden  before  rolled,  re- 
turn to  oven  for  a  minute  and  then  roll 
quickly.  Frost  ends  of  wafers  with  a  butter 
icing.  Makes  2  V*>  dozen. 

The  finest  European  chefs  always  bake  with 
freshly-churned  butter,  for  purest,  delicate 
flavor.  That's  why  I  suggest  you  use  Mead- 
ow Gold  Butter.  It's  churned  fresh  daily. 
Then  tested  17  times  for  purity!  Do  try 
Meadow  Gold  Butter  for  better  baking  — 
and  eating.  You'll  find  it  mighty  good! 
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"  I  have  no  trouble,  my  lord." 
"Well  done,"  the  king  said      i 
is  waiting  for  you." 


Tristram  and  V  eul  were  man  iccl  in  the 
castle  church  on  the  first  daj  ol  summei 
\;<  i  .in  .i-  messages  and   gifts  arrived   from 

I  [oeT  ■  brother  kings,  among  ihem  from  \i 
iiim  .Hid  Meliodas  and  Anguissh  ol  Inland, 

I I  istram  knew  word  ol  Ins  man  ia 

rea<  tied  (  oi  nwall.  Bui  when  he  1 1 

[soud,  even  when  he  lay  awake  asking  him 
sell  whethei  hi    man  iage  had  cul  In 

he  though!   ol   hei    through  a  distant 

i  ould  not  shoi  ten.  she  moved  alwaj    in  his 

mind,  yel  nol  neai  him. 

I  [e  entered  into  Ins  marriage  with  a  re- 
solve- to  be  mindful  ol  Yseut's  happi 
I  his  was  not  ;i  tempcramenl  lo  excite  fervoi 
or  to  inspire  the  spirit,  but  it  was  loyal  and 
good  natured,  and  there  was  no  question 
about  us  devot  ion  \nd  she  was  chai 
She  had  the  gift  of  making  serious,  even 
pompous,  matters  seem  gay,  like  games.  Al- 
ways about  her  was  a  sense  of  perl  and 
daml\   hustle. 

She  did  not  cling  lo  Tristram.  Perhaps  she 
was  wise  enough  to  know  she  secured  him 
the  more  surely  by  freeing  him.  When  he  left 
her  to  join  the  hunt,  or  to  go  on  a  join 
or  only  because  he  was  weary  of  the  castle 
and  wished  to  ride  alone  the  harbor  cliffs,  ihi 
assured  him  she  would  nol  be  lonely. 

"I  have  things  to  do  loo,"  she  would  say. 

"What  are  these  things  you  have  lo  do?" 
he  asked  her,  seeing  she  wailed  lo  be  asked. 

"1  am  working  a  cloth. 
And  1  have  to  visit  the 
smith's  wife  to  see  the  new 
baby.  And  if  that  isn't 
enough,  my  lord.  I  have 
to  improve  the  manners  ol' 
my  pane." 

"And  if  you  do  not  do 
these  things,  the  world  will 
tremble." 

"Will  the  world  tremble 
if  you  miss  the  hunt  ?  Let 
me  tell  you,"  Yseul  said,  "that  men's  busi- 
ness and  women's  business  are  different 
matters,  but  women's  business  is  as  lame  lo 
women  as  yours  is  to  you."  She  mimicked 
the  air  of  a  scold  amused  to  play  a  forbid- 
ding role. 

This  distinction  she  drew  between  men's 
and  women's  concerns,  or  her  will  to  busy 
herself  with  the  warm  details  of  life,  or  the 
fact  that  she  had  nothing  hidden  to  reveal, 
set  the  tone  of  their  marriage,  and  in  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks  built  around  them  the  feeling  ol 
familiar  usage.  One  day  ran  on  like  another. 
And  though  Tristram  was  dull  now  and  then. 
he  was  moved  by  her  pleasure,  and  sought  to 
suit  himself  to  her  light  humors,  and  her  en- 
thusiasm for  ordinary  things.  When  he  was 
absent  he  remembered  her  small,  eager  lace. 
and  he  would  tell  himself  that  existence  with 
her  seemed  monotonous  because  he  did  not 
make  a  sufficient  effort  to  enliven  it.  Ik- 
would  buy  gifts  to  carry  home  to  her,  jewels, 
or  line  cloth.  And,  at  home,  he  would  exert 
himself  to  interest  her.  II  she  demanded  that 
he  tell  her  about  the  world  he  had  seen,  he 
would  spend  hours  describing  Rome  to  her. 
and  the  courts  of  the  north  and  south.  He  was 
neither  unhappy  nor  happj . 

One  day  shortly  after  the  feast  of  the  New 
Year  a  cold  wind  blew  over  the  coast  from 
the  northwest.  It  earned  the  smell  of  gray 
sea  and  gray  rock,  of  wild  water  breaking  in 
thunder  on  a  rugged  shore.  And  Tristram 
felt  it  on  his  face  with  a  pang  of  remem- 
brance. He  thought  of  Tintagel  Head,  and 
how  the  tides  crashed  upon  its  cliffs  and 
roared  into  its  caves.  Oh,  Cornwall!  It  was 
Isoud's  land,  and  it  was  forbidden  him!  For 
a  moment  he  longed  to  forget  Isoud.  But 
if  he  forgot  her,  what  would  remain?  His 
service  to  the  Queen  of  Cornwall  was  in  him 
like  prayer,  like  the  love  of  God.  And  circum- 
stance could  nol  move  it  any  more  than 
circumstance  could  move  Cod's  love. 

He  was  restless,  and  went  to  the  church, 
hoping  to  find  there  some  medicine  for  the 
throb  of  recollection  which  had  roused  him 
from  the  contented  stupor  of  his  existence. 
The  interior  was  dim.  but   not   so  dim  he 


failed 

"  W  hat 
"Oh,    I  i 

"I   did 

"Nothing    I 

e  a  irouhli 

i 
don't   know     I'm 
don't      don't  ma. 
lo  Brit  I  in 
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I  would  rather  have  men 
ask,  after  I  am  dead,  why 
I  have  no  monument  than 
why  I  have  one. 

—  CATO   THE    ELDER 


and  put  .i  tin  .  i   mull 
hei   I. n  i 

cold  loo  We'll 
foi  warm  «  ine  lo  di  ink  " 

"( )l    eon,  se."    Ill     loo 
and  led  hei  ovei  ;  hi   w 

She  chmu  to  him,  hard  lo  Utci 

id  done 
to  hurl    hei  ,    And    hi 
tendei    with   her.   hoping    i 

n   In'  did    not    unci*  i  -land      I  In 
required    hi 

somewhat,    foi    he    wa  ■.   deal 

with  melancholy    oi  otional 

level  s.  Yseu 

the    cheerful    rattle    with 
rounded  her  dul  it 

helpless,    and 
innt.    and    linalh    short- 
tempt 

Vet    Yseul    did 
sist  in 

caused    it.    Shi 
stored  in  li         H 

between 
changed    It  was  as 
she  had  made  up  her  mind 
insforni    herself   and 
meet  some  conception  of  Ysi  »  lievecl. 

or  hoped,  he  held.  She  paid  pai 
lion  to  her  appearance,  and  wore  rich  stulK 
not  quite  become 

m  love  she  strove  foi  a  new  warmth.  In  these 
ways  she  who  had  been  a  simple  lady  endeav- 
ored lo  become  a  woman  ol  t  he  world. 

But  foi  all  ihese  attempts  the  Princess 
of  Brit  tain  remained  a  person  whose  charac- 
ter was  set  in  its  own  unique  mold.  Hei  art- 
less innocence  was  her  genius.  And  when  she 
reached  foi  the  powers  wisdom  and  seduc- 
tion might  yield,  she  obscured  her  natural 
gifts  without  attaining  new  ones.  By  the 
time  she  had  been  married  a  year  the  out- 
ward si^ns  oi  her  life  wen  d.  And 
what  was  inward,  what  rose  from  he: 
less  spun,  looked  from  her  eyes  doubtfully 

In  the  second  summer  of  their  n 
accidenl  ol  government  separated  Tristram 
and  Yseut   lor  a  month.   Before  dawn  one 
morning   harbor   guards  mused    the  castle 
with  the  cry  ol  pirates.  A  licet  ol  last  small 
boats   was  attacking  a   ship   from    Britain 
whose   cargo    was    woolen   cloth.    Tri 
armed  and  rode  down  to  the  waterside  with 
lloel.  and  look  command  of  a  vessel  which 
they    hoped    was    light    and    maneu\ 
enough  to  overtake  the  marauders  and  re- 
turn them  to  the  shore  for  justice,  i 
though  Tristram  chased  them  north  across 
the  Narrow  Seas  as  far  as  the  coast  ol  Lyon- 
nesse,  he  lost  them  at  dusk,  and  knew  they 
were  beyond  capture.   He  ordered  his  own 
boat  into  harbor  to  wait  for  morning. 

Daylight  showed  him  shores  he  had  never 
forgotten,  marsh  grass  rippling  in  the  breeze, 
and  birds  flying,  and  low  uplands  where  the 
smoke  of  peat  tires  w;  I  le  called  the 

helmsman,  put  the  ship  in  his  charge,  gave 
him  messages  for  Hoe!  and  the  princess,  and 
went  ashore.  He  secured  a  horse  and  began 
to  ride  north  lo  his  father's  house. 

He  hardly    intended  er  in   Lyon- 

nesse,  but  one  warm  day  passed  into  another, 
and  he  did  not  leave.  Something  about  the 
shabby  court,  and  the  stooped  figure  of  Meli- 
odas. and  the  dogs,  and  the  rude  existence 
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JUST    SET    IT 

LIKE    A 

REGULAR    OVEN 

Baking  temperature 
is  set  on  this  con 
venient  dial.  (150 
to  450  ).  Red  pilot 
light  glows  until 
Ovenette  is  pre- 
heated to  selected 
temperature 


like  a  regular  oven! 


7   MUFFIN  CUPS 


UYER  C»KE  PAN 


Bakin.e  for  families  of  2  to  5  is  so  simple 

now'     You  can  en|oy  pies,  cakes  and 
other   delicious   baked    food'-   every   day   with    this   efficient   space-saving   oven    for 
small-quantity  baking.    Has  temperature  control  just  like  a  regular  oven  and 
automatic  pilot  light.    Pre-heats  taster,  saves   :  -   electnciry  and   hakes   and   roasts 
almost  every  kind,  of  food  you  can  prepare  in  a  bi.e 
range  oven.    Complete  with  baking  set  and  recipe  booklet 

WEST  BEND  ALUMINUM  CO.,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin,  Dept.  56A 
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ELECTRIC  DEEP  FRYER  ROASTER  SERVER 


Not  only  o  deep  fryer  but 
o  roaster,  server,  steamer, 
and  cooker,  too  —  actually 
eight  appliances  all  «n  one. 
Beautifully  fashioned  for 
table    service.      S23.95. 


ELECTRIC  BEAN  POT 

Delicious  old-fashioned  baked 
beans  simmered  in  a  genuine 
colonial  stone  wo  re  pot  Pre- 
pares many  other  foods,  too. 
$6.95. 


7  to  5  CUP  FIAVO  MATIC 
Makes  2  to  5  cups  of  deli- 
cious coffee  automatically. 
SI 0.95  8  cup  size:  chrome, 
SI  8.95,  color-glo  aluminum, 
$13.95. 


Who  hath  not  proved 

how  feebly  words  essay 
To  fix  one  spark  of 

beauty's  heavenly  ray? 


Who  does  not  feel... 


The  might,  the  majesty  of  loveliness? 


BYRON 


a  language  of  loveliness 


Fragrances 
Aids  to  Beauty 
Bath  Luxuries 


CONTINUED    FROM   ?t 

I  e  barons  charmed  and  held  him  B 
j  iw;ill  was  ncai ,  only  a  shoi  i  few  d 
I  lorth.  And  m  Cornwall  Isoud  lived  and 
\  ghl  ol  him,  perhaps,  as  he  thought  ol 
i,    He  asked  Meliodas'  priest  the  news  ol 

I  wall,  and  learned  Lhal  Mai  1,'s  knights 
^  •  discontented,  some  almost  open! 

):  ou8.  And  the  queen,  how  was  she.-' 
I'liey  say,"  the  priest  lold  him,  "that  the 

II  n  holds  all  togethei  still.  They  say  it  is 
I  oveol  hei  thai  the  baron  idono 

Is  hei  beaut  y  untouched  ? ' 

Always  they  speak  ol  hei   beauty,  my 

,  and  so  it  inusi  be  untouched 

ISTRAM  delayed  in  Lyonnesse  because  he 

Id  not   make  up  Ins  mind   to  return  to 

itany  without   seeing   Isoud.   And  as  he 

light  of  one  means  aftei  anothei  to  reach 

,  he  received  a  message  from  King  Hoel 
you  are  well  and  able  to  travel,"  the  king 

>te,  "you  are  needed  at  home." 

i  was  a  summons  he  must  answer  one  way 

mother,  a  reminder  no  less  linn  for  being 

irteOUS  that    he   was  not    free   to  wander 

tless  about  the  country  of  his  past.  He 

ik  ship  and  sailed  back  to  Brittany. 

tloel    welcomed    him    e.ravelv.    "We    were 

uerned  for  you."  he  said. 

"  I  have  not  visited  my  father  since  1  was  a 
aire,"  Tristram  told  him. 

"Is  he  well?" 

"Older," Tristram  said. 

"Yes,"  Hoel  answered,  "that  must  hap- 
n.  Did  Meliodas  ask  you  to  remain?  Was 
»ur  delay   the   result  of 
>ur  having  to  make  a  de- 
mon, Tristram?" 
Tristram  saw  that  Hoel 
ared   that  he  was   still 
oved  by  Isoud.    *'  I  de- 
yed  because  Lyonnesse 
as  pleasant  and  I  felt  at 
)me,"  he  said. 

"You  have  friends  in 
rittany  who  hope  your 
>me  is  here." 

"I  know,  my  lord.  I  am  sorry  if  my 
nee  troubled  you." 

"It  troubled  the  princess." 

"  I  will  see  her,"  Tristram  said. 

He  found  Yseut  worn  and  pale  as  though 
le  had  been  ill.  "I  thought  you  would 
iver  come  back,"  she  said. 

"I  sent  messages.  Didn't  you  receive 
lem?" 

"The  sailors  said  you  were  in  Lyonnesse." 

"So  I  was,"  he  told  her. 

"What  did  you  do  in  Lyonnesse?" 

"Nothing  important— looked  at  it,  and 
tought  about  an  old  tutor  I  had  when  I  was 
child,  and  found  that  few  people  remem- 
jred  me." 

Because  she  was  thin,  her  dark  eyes  were 
lormous  in  her  face.  "A  month  is  a  long 
me,"  she  said  slowly,  "to  spend  doing 
athing." 

"Doing  nothing  takes  longer  than  any- 
ling  else,"  he  said,  making  a  joke  of  it. 

"You  might  have  ridden  into  Cornwall, 
lightn't  you?" 

"I  might  have." 

"Did  you?" 

He  was  angry.  "No." 

"You  must  not  leave  me  so  strangely 
gain,  Tristram,"  she  said.  "It  is  not  fitting 
lat  the  court  should  wonder  where  my  hus- 
and  is,  and  why  he  goes  from  me." 

Tristram  was  silent.  Her  reference  to  Corn- 
'all  had  cut  so  close  to  his  own  thoughts 
tiat  he  felt  almost  as  though  she  had  looked 
nthin  him  and  read  him.  But  nothing  in  his 
-larriage  required  him  to  think  only  Yseut 's 
noughts,  did  it?  His  own  held  no  treachery 
a  her.  How  did  he  fail  her  if  he  remembered 
Cornwall,  and  the  castle  there,  and  Isoud 
tanding  on  the  cliff  in  a  green  gown? 

On  other  days  Yseut  spoke  of  his  journey, 
nd  of  Lyonnesse.  She  asked  him  to  tell  her 
bout  what  he  had  seen  there,  and  about 
t'hat  he  remembered  of  it  from  his  child- 
iood.  He  found  these  questions  difficult  to 
inswer,  even  to  endure  patiently. 

Sometimes  as  he  wandered  along  the  wa- 
erside  with  a  hunting  dog  for  a  companion 
ie  would  find  himself  thinking  beyond  her 
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mun  isc 

"  I'm  ,iut  i 

"Bui  sou  have  pulled  youi   mouth 

"  Was  I  frownii 
an-  tired  ol  the  lire  " 

She   was  silent    a   little   while     "  ["ell    me 
alxnil  Ireland."  she  said 
"  1  have  lold  you  man>  I  in 
"No  "when  1  ask  about  n,  you 

tell  ol  ship  birds  tl\  m 

chits.  You  nevei  tell  me  about  the  peo| 

"  Irish  people  are  friendl)  and  pleasant  " 
"Tell  me  about  n,  one 

person  you  remembei  more  than  nil: 

"  1  have  forgotten  the  people  I  knew  in 
Ireland." 
"  Even  the  king?" 
"Yes." 

"  1  do  nut  believe,   I  i 
"that   you  have  of  Ire- 

land, or   anyone  els 
knew  there,  either." 
"  \\  hat  is  tins  tlr 
Inland  '  Why  must  we  al- 
ways   speak    ni    Ireland? 
Let     me     tell     you     about 
Camelol ." 

well,  my  lord," 
she  said.  "  lell  me  about 
Camelol." 

Tristram  described  the 
walled  city,  and  its  street 
of  shops,  and  Arthur's  tower  standing  on  the 
hill,  and  said  how  the  sun  gilded  its  windows 
"Did  you  see  the  Round   Table?" 
"Yes.  And  1  thought  ol  you  when  I  saw  it. 
I  remembered  how  1  lold  you  when  I  was  a 
squire  I  would  sit  at  the  Round  Table  some- 
day and  be  Arthur's  man." 

Yseut    was  silent.  She  was  silent  so  long 
that  Tristram  became  aware  of  the  stillness 
in  the  room,  and  saw  she  was  sitting  with 
her  head  bowed,  her  work  dropped. 
"What  is  it.  Yseut:-'" 

"You   do   not    love   me,     Tristram."    Hei 
voice  had  lost  its  bright  insistence.  She  spoke 
with  a  kind  of  heavy  quiet. 
"  I  have  given  you  my  faith." 
"You  are  kind,"  she  said,  "and  you  are 
true.  And  you  have  been  my  husband  for  a 
year  and  a  half."  She  leaned  forward  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  "But  now  I 
know  you  will  never  love  me." 
"Yseut.  Yseut !" 

"I  even  know  you  would  like  to  love  me. 
And  that  is  why  I  have  hoped  so  long." 

"What  can  I  do  for  you  I  haven't  done?1 
Tell  me  what  you  want  of  me." 

"What  she  has,"  Yseut  said.  "What  Isoud 
of  Ireland  has." 

TlE  name  fell  between  them  like  a  sword. 
Tristram  had  never  spoken  it  to  her  or  to 
anyone  in  Brittany  save  Gouvernail. 

"What  is  she."  Yseut  said,  "thai  you 
can't  forget  her?" 

"I  can't  talk  of  her." 

"Is  she  so  beautiful?  Is  she  taller  than  I. 
or  more  slender?  Is  she  fair?  How  is  she  dif- 
ferent from  me,  Tristram ?" 

He  rose.  "  1  am  your  husband.  Yseut.  Let 
us  speak  of  other  thii 

"Is  her  love  more  than  mine?  Does  she 
care  for  your  happiness  beyond  my  care?" 

"I  must  leave  you." 

"Wait.  Tristram!"  She  sprang  up  and 
caught  him  by  the  arms.  "  I  have  asked  my- 
self these  questions  until  1  am  blind.  Y'ou 
must  tell  me  what  Isoud  of  Ireland  is,  how- 
she  is  different  from  me." 

"I  can't  tell  you." 
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"One  thing!  Tell  me  only  one  thing.  One 
little  thing.  Tell  me  what  you  remember." 

Trembling,  he  put  her  hands  from  him  and 
left  her.  The  trance  of  content  in  which  he 
had  lived  in  Brittany  was  shattered.  As  he 
fled  through  the  house  he  could  hear  Yseut's 
voice  in  his  ears  saying  again  and  again, 
"Tell  me!"  And  he  saw  her  suffering,  how 
her  gaiety  and  her  pertness  and  her  proud 
babble  of  work  to  be  done  had  covered  a  grief 
whose  soreness  he  had  not  even  glimpsed.  He 
had  been  cruel  to  her,  he  was  the  first  person 
from  whom  she  had  ever  taken  cruelty,  and 
now  it  made  no  difference  that  he  had  thought 
of  her  happiness  and  wished  to  shield  it. 

Nothing  made  any  difference,  not  even  her 
suffering  or  his.  He  was  bound  to  Isoud.  / 
must  see  her,  he  thought,  ij  I  die  for  it.  I  will 
see  her.  ami  I  will  willingly  die. 

tKr  daybreak  Tristram  left  the  castle  and 
spent  the  day  riding  alone.  He  tried  to  make 
a  plan  by  which  he  could  tell  Hpel  of  his 
decision  to  return  to  Britain.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  no  plan  could  make  his  depar- 
ture plausible  or  acceptable.  Well,  if  honor- 
able conduct  was  possible  in  dishonor,  he 
could  only  say  to 
Hoel   that  he  was 
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going. 

But  as  it  hap- 
pened he  did  not 
have  cause  to  un- 
cover for  the  King 
of  Brittany  the 
breach  between 
himself  and  Yseut, 
and  the  decision 
come  of  it.  For  when 
he  returned  to  the 
castle  m  the  chilly 
dusk  he  found  mes- 
sengers waiting  for 
him:  two  barons  he 
knew,  and  they  were 
from  Cornwall. 

"Before  you  see 
them,"  Hoel  told 
him,  "let  me  speak 
with  you."  And  he 
led  Tristram  into 
the  withdrawing 
room  of  the  queen. 

"When  did  they 
arrive?"  Tristram 
asked. 

"On  the  Hood  tide. 
They  have  been 
waiting  for  you." 

"  Is  it  a  plot?  Are  they  sent  to  take  me?  " 

"Two  Cornish  barons?"  Hoel  spread  his 
hands.  "It  may  be  a  plot,  but  they  are  not 
simple  enough  to  think  they  can  take  you 
from  this  court  like  a  felon." 

"I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  try," 
Tristram  said. 

"They  have  talked  freely  to  me,  Tristram. 
Their  errand  is  no  secret.  You  are  sent  for  by 
King  Mark  to  relieve  him.  His  country  has 
risen,  and  there  is  civil  war." 

"King  Mark!" 

"I  was  as  surprised  as  you  are.  But  he 
sends  you  offers  of  accord,  and  safe-conduct. 
They  say  he  made  oath  in  the  church  that  he 
would  receive  you  in  friendship,  and  that 
your  life  would  be  held  sacred." 

"My  uncle  must  be  in  trouble  if  he  sends 
for  me." 

"That,  or  the  barons  are  suborned." 

"You  think  it  is  treachery?" 

Hoel  was  silent  a  minute.  Then  he  said,  "I 
don't  believe  it  matters  whether  or  not  it  is 
treachery,  Tristram.  If  you  return  to  Corn- 
wall you  take  the  better  part  of  Brittany 
with  you.  And  you  know  without  my  asking 
whether  you  will  return  to  us." 

"  I  am  sworn  as  a  knight  to  give  help  when 
help  is  asked,  my  lord." 

"Yes,"  Hoel  answered  him  slowly,  "you 
are  sworn.  Unless  it  is  treachery." 

Tristram  knew  the  king  was  asking  him  to 
weigh  his  duty  in  Brittany  against  his  duty 
in  Cornwall.  But  he  could  not  think  of  his 
duty  now,  for  within  him  was  a  joy  beyond 
duty,  beyond  •gratitude.  He  could  return  to 
Isoud.  Past  the  hope  of  his  return  he  could 
see  nothing. 

"I  shall  speak  to  the  barons,"  he  said. 


"Yes,  you  must.  If  it  is  treachery  you ; 
clear.  If  it  is  not  treachery,"  Hoel  said,  "y 
must  decide,  as  God  gives  you  strength 
decide,  what  faith  claims  you  most." 

They  looked  into  each  other's  faces  a  n 
ment,  and  it  came  over  Tristram  that 
could  tell  Hoel  how  he  had  tried  to  subd 
himsell  foi  ihe  sake  of  Briltam  and  Hoi 
own  lordship,  and  Yseut,  and  how  he  h 
failed.  But  he  knew  this  was  an  illusion. ; 
knew  well  enough  that,  though  Hoel  lov 
him,  he  loved  his  land  more,  and  beyond 
land  his  child,  Yseut. 

"Will  you  come  with  me  and  question t 
barons?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  Tristram.  Here  is  a  matter  you  mi 
decide  yourself." 

Feeling  he  had  said  farewell  to  a  frie 
already  lost,  Tristram  went  into  the  h: 
"  Welcome,  my  lords.  We  have  not  met  sii 
we  parted  at  the  church  on  the  cliffs." 
"We   must   accept   your   reminder, 
lord,"  a  baron  named  Bruel  said,  " since  < 
king  has  need  of  you." 
"Tell  me  his  need." 
"Four  of  his  barons  have  revolted 
raised  the  country  toward  the  south  agai 
him.    He   is   bel 
guered  in  Tintaj 
and  requires  a  cha 
pion.  He  asks  us  I 
tell  you  you  hav 
duty    of    blood 
relieve  him." 

Tristram    qu< 
tioned  them  closd  i 
about  what  bare 
had  risen,  and  w 
how  many  men,  a  I 
where    they    h 
fought,     and     h 
prevailed.   As 
drew  from  them  1  I 
details,  he  began  . 
doubt    that    Mi 
was  as  sorely  be  . 
as    they    report 
Treachery?    It  I 
gan    to    wear    1 : 
color  of  treachej. 
"Do   you   dom 
us,  my  lord?"  Bril 
asked  him. 

"I    have    reasu 
not  to  believe  ylr 
too  soon,  my  lord  I' 
"The  queen  1; 
sent    you    a    mi- 
sage,"    Bruel    sal 
And  he  handed  Tristram  a  parchment,  fold 
and   sealed.  J 

Tristram  moved  away  from  them  a  I 
opened  Isoud's  letter.  Nothing  was  writtji 
on  the  parchment.  Within  was  a  stamp  f 
wax  fastening  to  the  sheet  the  two  ends  o  i 
thread.  And  from  the  thread  hung  the  litis 
gold  ring  Tristram  had  given  her  in  Irelam] 
"  If  you  need  me,"  he  had  told  her,  "send  ilj 
the  ring,  and  I  shall  come  to  you." 

He  put  the  ring  into  the  pouch  at  his  be , 
and  folded  the  parchment,  turned  back  1 
Mark's  emissaries.  "  The  queen  informs  m< ' 
he  said,  "that  she  saw  the  king  take  oath 
be  accorded  with  me.  She  says  you  bring  i : 
safe-conduct.  Let  me  see  it,  my  lords." 


The  barons  produced  a  second  parchmei , 
this  one  bearing  the  signature  and  seal  r 
King  Mark.  It  was  a  safe-conduct,  and  tes  ■ 
fied  to  the  king's  oath.  The  document  was.ji 
order,  yet  Tristram  knew  it  was  only 
trustworthy  as  Mark's  mind  when  he  made 

"When  do  you  return  to  Cornwall?" 

"At  high  tide,  my  lord,  three  hours  afl 
midnight." 

"I  shall  sail  with  you." 

He  received  their  thanks,  and  ordered  h( 
pitality  for  them,  and  returned  to  King  Ho 
He  told  Hoel  how  he  had  questioned  t 
messengers,  and  showed  him  the  safe-cc 
duct.  "I  think  my  uncle  could  put  doi 
this  revolt  himself,  except  that  he  has  lost  1 
will  to  defend  himself.  He  has  sent  for  i 
in  the  name  of  our  common  blood." 

"And  you  will  go?" 

"I  shall  go,  my  lord." 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    1  16 
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Hoel  was  a  man  who  recognized  when  the 
time  for  talk  was  past.  "God  go  with  you, 
Tristram,"  he  said. 

Tristram  went  to  Ins  own  quarters  to  tell 
Yseut  what  had  happened.  He  had  not  been 
with  her  since  she  had  questioned  him  about 
Isoud.  He  could  see  that  she  had  wept,  but 
now  her  tears  were  spent. 

"You  know  messengers  are  here  from 
Cornwall.  Yseut?" 

"Yes." 

"And  that  I  am  sent  for  to  deliver  my 
uncle?" 


"  I  have  heard  it,  Tristram." 

"We  sail  on  the  high  tide." 

"  I  have  done  this,"  she  said,  "haven't  I  ?  " 

"  War  is  my  business,  Yseut.  And  this  war 
is  my  duty  as  well." 

"But  you  were  going,"  she  said,  "before 
the  barons  brought  King  Mark's  message." 

"Let    us   forget    what    is   past,   my   dear 
lady." 

She  rose  and  took  his  hands.  ■'Forget  it  if 
you  can,  Tristram.  I  shall  never  forget  you." 

"  You  speak  as  though  I  would  never  — 
But  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  promise, 
even  by  indirection,  that  he  would  return. 
"No  one  knows  the  fortunes  of  war,  Yseut.  I 
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can't  say  I  don't  know— what  will  hap- 
pen." 

"Will  you  kiss  me  good-by,  Tristram?" 

He  kissed  her.  When  he  left  her  he  was 
trembling  with  shame  and  sorrow,  remem- 
bering how  she  had  deserved  nothing  but 
good  from  him,  how  she  loved  him.  As  he 
loved  Isoud?  As  much  as  she  could,  at  least, 
and  beyond  the  whole  of  love,  love  could  not 
be  measured. 

He  could  hardly  endure  the  dragging  hours 
before  flood  tide,  and  only  got  through  them 
because  they  could  be  spent  in  preparation 
for  his  journey.  He  was  required  to  ac- 
cept arms,  since  he  had  come  into  Brittany 
naked  of  even  a  sword.  But  save  for  arms  he 
departed  as  he  had  come,  with  nothing. 

In  the  boat  he  and  Gouvernail  kept  to 
themselves,  apart  from  Mark's  couriers.  The 
squire  \,as  a  silent  companion.  At  last  Tris- 
tram said,  "Are  you  doubtful  of  this  enter- 
prise, Gouvernail?" 

"No  more  than  of  any  enterprise." 

"I  have  jumped  ahead  of  death  nimbly 
enough,  haven't  I?"  Tristram  asked  him. 
"We've  come  through  some  narrow  passes 
in  our  day." 

Gouvernail  made  no  answer. 

"My  friends  have  never  been  so  willing  to 
sing  my  dirge  as  now,"  Tristram  said,  angry. 

"Perhaps,"  Gouvernail  said,  "that  is  be- 
cause we  have  never  had  friends  until  now." 

"  Brittany  —  "  Tristram  said,  and  broke 
off. 

In  the  dark  Tristram  heard  Gouvernail 
draw  a  slow  breath.  "  We  do  what  we  must," 
he  said.  "I  spoke  like  a  churl,  Tristram." 

"The  queen  sent  for  me." 

"I'll  tell  you  something.  I  liked  Brittany. 
I  hoped  we  would  remain,  and  live  out  our 
lives  there.  But  if  the  queen  had  sent  for  me, 
I  would  be  sitting  where  you  are  sitting  now. 
I  am  a  squire,"  Gouvernail  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "but  I  have  seen  the  queen  too.  And 
remembered  her." 

The  brotherhood  between  them  was  re- 
stored. Presently  they  wrapped  themselves 
in  their  cloaks  and  slept.  And  when  their 
journey  was  over,  when  they  came  ashore  on 
the  sand  beach  below  Tintagel  Head,  they 
were  men  who  dared  no  longer  torment  them- 
selves with  the  griefs  of  the  past,  because 
their  present  was  danger. 

"I  appointed  men  to  meet  us  here  with 
horses,"  Bruel  said,  walking  back  and  forth 
on  the  empty  sand  to  stretch  his  legs. 

"  Horsemen  are  coming  through  the  trees," 
Tristram  said.  "At  least  one  horseman  is." 

They  stared  into  the  woods  covering  the 
slope  above  the  beach.  They  could  see  only 
a  single  rider.  As  he  emerged  and  the  sun  fell 
upon  the  black  flanks  of  his  mount,  Tristram 
flung  his  shield  onto  his  shoulder  and  un- 
sheathed his  sw  >rd.  He  knew  the  black  horse, 
and  the  man  wno  rofle  it. 

"  It  is  the  Saracen,"  Bruel  said.  "He  is  our 
baron  now.  Don't  draw  your  sword  against 
Palamides,  my  lord." 

Rvlamides  trolled  his  horse  to  the  edge  of 
the  sand  and  dismounted.  He  dressed  his 
shield  and  drew  his  blade  from  its  scabbard. 
"Guard  yourself,  Tristram,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
been  waiting  for  you.  And  today  we  must 
light  to  the  uttjrmost." 

"He  is  under  a  safe-conduct,"  Gouvernail 
said.  "You  break  the  king's  peace." 

But  Palamides  was  advancing,  his  mouth 
drawn  tight  against  his  teeth.  With  a  lifting 
sense  of  joy  Tristram  recognized  the  light  of 
war  in  his  eyes.  "Come  on.  my  lord,"  he 
called.  "I  am  ready  for  you." 

He  was  aware  that  Bruel  and  his  compan- 
ion were  running  back  to  the  boat.  But  he 
did  not  watch  them  or  think  of  them,  for 
Palamides  had  begun  to  try  him,  right  and 
left,  probing  his  guard.  /  know  you.  brother, 
Tristram  told  himself,  you  press  loo  soon,  and 
too  fast.  Come  on,  come  for  ward!  And  when 
you  think  you  have  me,  I  shall  have  you. 

Palamides  did  not  fight  as  Tristram  had 
learned  to  expect.  Usually  he  liked  to  drive 
his  man  back,  make  him  defend  himself  go- 
ing away,  but  today  he  began  with  feints, 
with  half  strokes  meant  to  draw  Tristram  in. 

Oh,  it  was  good  to  have  an  enemy  at  the 
end  of  his  sword!  Tristram  could  feel  his  life 
awake  within  him  as  though  from  a  long  and 


torpid  sleep.  /  hare  missed  you.  PalamidesM 
thought.  /  needed  you  in  Brittany. 

Tristram  moved  deeper  into  the  sand, 
drawing  Palamides  after  him.  If  he  must 
flounder  to  escape  the  bad  ground,  Palamide? 
must  too.  Because  they  had  lost  good  foot- 
ing, they  must  strike  and  endure  heavier 
blows.  Tristram  saw  blood  on  his  sword, 
high,  close  to  his  hand.  He  realized  it  wa 
not  Palamides'  blood  but  his  own.  He  did  a 
feel  the  wound.  But  he  saw  the  Saracen' 
grin  of  wicked  joy,  and  knew  he  had  see, 
the  blood  too. 

"Turn,  Tristram!"  Gouvernail  shouted, 
"To  your  right!" 
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"Well."  Tristram  said,  "it  was  a  worthy 
intention,  but  it  tailed.  Now  rise  and  arm 
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held  each  other  in  silence,  tears  on  their  lips 
as  they  kissed. 

"  I  sent  you  the  ring,"  she  whispered,  "and 
afterwards  I  was  afraid  it  called  you  home  to 
your  death." 

"I  was  coming  before  you  sent  the  ring." 

"Tristram!" 

"Hove  you." 

"Often,"  she  murmured,  "we  stood  on  our 
shores  looking  across  the  sea  into  each 
other's  hearts." 

"Every  day" 

"Did  you  think  we  would  meet?" 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"So  did  I.  I  love  you,  my  dear  lord." 

"We  must  leave  here."  He  drew  her  cloak- 
around  her  and  led  her  outside.  "Gouvernail 
is  with  me.  We  have  horses." 

"  Where  are  we  going,  Tristram?  " 

"  Into  Britain.  First  to  Camelot,  and  then 
into  the  north.  Once  Launcelot  offered  me 
haven  in  Joyous  Card.  We  are  going  to  Joy- 
ous Gard." 

Tristram  mounted  her  before  him  on  his 
own  horse.  "We  have  a  rough  ride  ahead, 
Isoud,  and  we  cannot  stop  until  we  have 
crossed  the  border  into  Britain." 

"I  know." 

"We'll  find  fresh  horses  when  we  can." 

"And  if  we  can't  find  horses,"  she  said, 
"we  shall  walk  to  Camelot." 

They  followed  the  cliff  north,  having  the 
light  of  a  starry  sky  to  guide  them.  If  they 
pushed  on  steadily,   if 
the  horse  endured   its 
double  burden,  if  Tris- 
tram found   the  point 
he     hoped     for,     they 
would  be  in  Britain  by 
daybreak,  or  so  near  it 
they  could  begin  to  feel 
safe.  Safe?  Mark  would 
follow    them.    And    lie 
had    a    cause    against 
them    which     would 
stretch     beyond    the 
boundaries    of    Corn- 
wall. It  was  a  crime  for 
any  man  to  steal  any 
woman.   But   it  was  a 
capital  crime   to  steal 
the  wife  of  a  king.  Yet 
Tristram  did  not  believe  Mark  would  over- 
take him.  They  were  together.  And  together 
they  were  strong  enough  to  influence  fortune 
and  bend  it  to  protect  them. 

At  sunrise  they  rode  into  a  wide  valley 
where  sheep  were  grazing.  They  learned 
from  the  shepherd  that  a  farm  was  near,  and 
from  the  farmer  they  asked  food  and  rest. 
At  midmorning  they  rose,  and  bargained  for 
fresh  horses,  and  rode  on  toward  Camelot. 
In  this  way,  riding  both  day  and  night,  rest- 
ing when  they  could,  they  reached  Arthur's 
city.  Here  they  took  shelter  in  an  inn,  and 
lingered  a  day  and  a  night.  And  here  Tris- 
tram and  Isoud  turned  to  each  other  in  love, 
and  pledged  their  faith  anew,  swearing  each 
to  the  other  that  nothing  would  part  them 
as  long  as  breath  was  in  their  bodies. 

Iristram  sent  a  message  asking  Dinadan, 
if  he  was  in  Camelot  to  come  to  him.  In  an 
hour  the  little  knight  was  at  the  inn. 

"  I  was  never  so  glad  to  see  any  man  as  I 
am  you,  Tristram.  Why  didn't  you  ride  to 
the  castle?" 

"  I  don't  wish  it  known  that  I'm  here."  And 
he  described  what  had  passed  in  Brittany, 
and  how  he  had  come  to  Cornwall,  and  how 
he  had  fought  Palamides  and  learned  of  the 
ambush  of  the  king.  "Isoud  is  with  me,"  he 
finished,  "and  I  am  taking  her  to  Joyous 
Gard." 

"Ah,  Tristram '  You  will  die  for  this  lady 
of  yours." 

"If  I  die,"  Tristram  said,  "I  shall  have 
been  alive  first.  I  have  learned  something, 
Dinadan.  I  have  learned  that  death  is  an 
empty  word  if,  before  you  die,  you  have 
lived  all  of  life  that  is  given  to  live— even  for 
one  short  hour." 

"  It  sounds  like  poetry,"  Dinadan  said. 

"You  may  laugh,"  Tristram  said,  "but 
unless  you  can  tell  me  you  do  not  envy  me, 
brother,  I  shall  not  believe  your  laughter." 

Dinadan  shrugged,  opened  his  mouth  as  if 
to  speak,  and  was  silent. 
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"  Do  something  for  me,  brother." 
"  If  I  can  without  finding  myself  hanged." 
Tristram  laughed  and  put  an  arm  around 
him.  "This  will  not  catch  your  head  in  a 
noose.  Send  a  runner  to  Launcelot  at  Joyous 
Gard  and  tell  him  I  am  coming,  and  that  I 
am  bringing  Isoud  with  me." 

"You  are  a  fortunate  fellow,"  Dinadan 
said  with  an  envious  sigh.  "Who  but  you  | 
could  walk  under  Launcelot 's  shield?  Mark 
can  drag  you  out  of  any  court  in  Britain,  but 
not  even  Arthur  would  drag  you  out  of 
Launcelot 's  hall." 

"Come  with  me  to  Joyous  Gard." 
"No,"  Dinadan  said,  "this  enterprise  is 
not  for  me.  I  cannot  follow  you  to  the  end  of 
your  destiny,  brother,  except  with  love.  You 
should  know,"  Dinadan  went  on,  "that 
Launcelot  will  soon  leave  Joyous  Gard  to 
undertake  the  quest  of  the  Grail." 
"Who  goes  on  the  quest?" 

Dinadan  gestured  toward  the  castle.  "All 
these  fine  fellows.  They  leave  from  Camelot 
after  the  feast  of  Pentecost." 
"And  you?" 

Dinadan  shook  his  head. 
"Good-by,  Dinadan.  God  keep  you." 
"Good-by.  Tristram.  I  shall  never  know  a 
man  of  your  cut  in  this  world." 

Tristram  stood  before  the  inn  and  watched 
Dinadan  ride  up  the  street  and  turn  and 
wave,  and  pass  out  of  sight.  And  it  came 
over  him  that,  in  one 
way,  the  life  he  lived 
with  men  was  finished. 
In  Palamides  he  had 
lost  a  noble  enemy. 
And  in  Dinadan  he  had 
lost  a  faithful  friend. 
The  lords  he  had  served 
were  lost,  too,  Hoel, 
and  Anguissh  of  Ire- 
land. Yet  Isoud  waited 
for  him,  she  whose  love 
transmuted  all  loss  into 
gain.  But  still,  looking 
up  the  empty  street, 
Tristram  sighed. 

They  secured  good 
horses  from  the  inn- 
keeper. Their  rest  at 
Camelot  had  refreshed  them  a  little,  but  more 
than  rest  lestored  them.  For  among  them, 
Tristram  and  Isoud  and  Gouvernail,  was 
stretched  a  fine  sense  of  victory.  They  knew 
themselves  invincible.  And  as  they  rode  un- 
der the  cool  sun  of  Britain  they  rode  through 
the  winelike  air  of  the  first  freedom  they 
ever  shared. 

Their  ride  into  the  north  was  long,  cover- 
ing almost  the  whole  span  of  Arthur's  Brit- 
ain. At  last  they  were  traveling  through 
rugged  country,  finding  a  way  along  nar- 
row glens  whose  sides  ascended  so  steeply 
they  shut  out  the  sky.  On  the  tenth  day  after 
they  left  Camelot  they  came  down  from  the 
frost-locked  hills  and  reached  a  river  winding 
to  the  north  and  east. 

"We  shall  follow  this  river  to  the  sea," 
Tristram  told  Isoud,  "and  when  we  have 
found  the  sea  we  shall  be  at  Joyous  Gard. 
Dinadan  says  Launcelot  lives  in  more  splen- 
dor even  than  King  Arthur." 

"Perhaps  Queen  Guinevere  will  come  to 
Joyous  Gard  in  the  spring,"  Isoud  said.  "Per- 
haps we  shall  see  her  and  speak  with  her, 
Tristram.  Did  you  know  Queen  Guinevere 
wrote  me  a  letter  once,  and  sent  it  to  me 
secretly,  and  that  I  still  have  it?" 
"Did  she!  What  did  she  say?" 
"  It  was  a  secret,"  Isoud  said  primly,  like 
a  nun. 

"Tell  me  what  she  wrote!" 
"She  wrote  that  she  had  seen  you  at 
Camelot,  my  lord,  and  that  you  were  very 
large,  and  that  your  hair  was  red." 

"Wonderful!  She  is  an  observant  lady." 
"She  wrote  me  this,"  Isoud  said,  a  slow 
smile  curving  her  mouth:  '"There  are  only 
four  lovers  in  Britain.'" 

Tristram  returned  Isoud's  proud  smile, 
but  he  was  silent.  He  was  thinking  of 
Launcelot,  the  tall,  gray  man  who  rode  out 
in  the  morning  alone,  and  returned  alone  at 
night.  And  of  Guinevere  who  was  still  a 
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queen.  Four  lovers  in  Britain?  Why  had  not 
Guinevere  dared  what  Isoud  dared? 

The  river  broadened  as  they  rode  east, 
sometimes  opening  into  valley  land,  some- 
times banked  by  rocky  slopes.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day  they  began  to  smell  the 
salt,  and  by  noon  they  saw  gulls  wheeling. 

A  gray  stone  wall  enclosed  Joyous  Card  as 
well  as  its  village  and  garrison.  The  house 
was  gray.  too.  strong  and  steep,  as  though  it 
had  grown  from  the  earth's  stone. 

"  We  are  met."  Tristram  said.  "Dinadan's 
runner  has  been  before  us." 


Six  yeomen  led  them  through  the  gate  and 
dismounted  them.  Launcelot  was  a  king  in  his 
own  right,  though  not  in  Britain.  His  father 
held  sovereignty  in  France,  and  most  men 
knew,  even  if  they  did  not  say  it.  that 
Launcelot  had  given  up  his  land  for  the  sake 
of  the  lady  Guinevere.  Yet  his  blood  allowed 
him  to  live  in  the  north  with  kingly  state. 
Now  his  seneschal  and  chamberlain  emerged 
to  bring  the  travelers  to  their  lord. 

"Welcome,  Tristram,"  Launcelot  said, 
"and  you,  my  lady.  I  expected  you." 

"Before  you  receive  us.  my  lord,"  Tris- 
tram said,  "you  must  know  we  are  fugitives. 
The  lady  Isoud  is  with  me  unlawfully." 


"  We  are  rustics  here,"  Launcelot  said  with 
a  smile,  "and  questions  of  law  do  not  often 
reach  us.  Baths  are  prepared  for  you,  and 
when  you  have  rested  we  shall  meet  in  the 
hall."  He  moved  to  Isoud,  and  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it,  and  stood  looking  down  into 
her  face.  "I  am  your  servant,  my  lady." 

Isoud  gave  him  back  his  look,  gravely 
sweet  and  courteous.  But  when  she  was 
alone  with  Tristram  she  pressed  her  head 
against  his  breast  and  wept. 

"What  is  it,  Isoud?" 

"I  did  not  know  he  would  be  so" — she 
sought  for  words—"  so  alone.  You  did  not 
tell  me  truly  what  he  is,  Tristram." 
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"  I  told  you  he  was  noble  and  that  all  men 
loved  him." 

"He  is  like  a  wounded  man,"  she  said. 
"He  is  like  a  wounded  knight  who  hides  his 
wound." 

"He  seems  to  me  strong  and  whole.  He  is 
older  than  we,  Isoud." 

"He  has  received  us,"  she  said,  "because 
he  has  stopped  believing  in  happiness  and  he 
wants  to  believe  again." 

"Perhaps,"  Tristram  said,  not  under- 
standing her,  but  glad  to  agree  with  what- 
ever she  wished  him  to  agree  to. 

Whatever  was  Launcelot 's  reason  for 
offering  them  his  protection,  he  was  a  good 
host  and  made  them  welcome.  Through  the 
first  few  days  he  remained  at  Joyous  Gard, 
showing  them  the  castle  and  telling  them  its 
history,  leading  them  to  see  his  horses. 

When  a  week  had  passed,  he  left  them  to 
themselves.  Sometimes  at  dawn  Tristram 
would  see  him  riding  out  of  the  courtyard, 
armed  and  alone.  He  might  return  in  the 
evening,  or  he  might  be  absent  for  several 
days.  But  because  of  the  miracle  of  his  own 
peace  with  Isoud,  because  they  were  not 
haunted  with  danger  and  oppressed  by  fears, 
Tristram  could  not  think  of  Launcelot  save 
now  and  then  with  gratitude,  as  a  man  who 
has  no  need  to  pray  might  remember  God. 

They  lived  at  Joyous  Gard  with  a  happi- 
ness subdued  from  the  tense  fervor  they  had 
shared  in  Cornwall.  This  was  in  part  because 
they  had  no  need  to  run  before  discovery, 
but  mostly  it  was  because  the  north  was 
here,  cool,  silvery,  slow  to  fly  its  colors. 
The  spring  did  not  return  with  great  masses 
of  flowers,  with  heavy  sun  and  white  moon- 
light. It  came  in  small  single  blossoms  push- 
ing through  dead  leaves,  in  a  slow  green 
spreading  from  lawn  to  lawn.  They  num- 
bered its  quiet  signs,  marveling  how  it  in- 
creased a  little  and  a  little  until,  one  sud- 
den morning,  it  set  the  fruit  trees  with  blos- 
soms, and  filled  the  woods  with  bird  song. 

"This  is  the  first  spring  of  the  world," 
Isoud  said.  "  I  wish  we  could  stop  the  world 
now,  Tristram.  I  wish  we  did  not  wonder 
whether  spring  will  come  again  next  year." 

"I  don't  wonder." 

"  I  don't  either,"  she  told  him.  They  were 
sitting  on  the  grass  under  a  flowering  tree,  and 
now  she  moved  and  put  her  head  in  his  lap, 
and  her  hair  fell  softly  about  her  face.  "I 
only  said  so  to  make  this  weather  hurt  us 
gently,  so  that  we  shall  know  how  happy  we 
are." 

"Do  you  need  to  know?" 

"Sometimes,"  she  said,  "I  think  we  have 
been  given  all  God  can  give  His  friends, 
Tristram.  Sometimes  I  wonder  what  is  left 
for  us  to  have  next  week,  and  next  year,  and 
when  we  are  old." 

"That  is  a  greedy  thought,  my  dear  lady." 

"But  a  true  one."  Isoud  sat  up  and  kissed 
him  lightly.  "Not  a  single  shadow  must  fall 
on  us,  Tristram.  Let  us  move  into  the  sun." 

#%s  they  were  walking  toward  the  sea  they 
heard  Launcelot  call  Tristram's  name.  He 
was  running  toward  them,  beckoning. 

"What  is  it,  my  lord?"  Tristram  said. 

"Messengers  have  come  for  you,  Tris- 
tram." He  drew  even  with  them,  and  his  face 
was  set,  gray.  His  blue  eyes  looked  from 
Tristram  to  Isoud,  compassionate,  quiet. 

"  From  Cornwall  ? " 

"From  Cornwall." 

"I  am  not  armed."  Tristram  said. 

"The  messengers  are  not  armed,"  he  said, 
and  took  Isoud  by  the  hand  and  led  her  a 
little  way  aside.  "I  must  speak  to  Tristram 
alone,  my  lady." 

"Is  it  bad,  Launcelot?"  Tristram  said. 
"Tell  me  quickly." 

"It  is  King  Mark  himself." 

"With  soldiers?" 

"No,  only  his  squire.  He  has  come  to  ask 
you  to  return  to  Cornwall  and  he  swears  your 
safety.  The  queen's  too." 

"He  swore  my  safety  once  before,  and 
ambushed  me.  I  will  not  trust  him." 

"You  must  not  trust  him,"  Launcelot  said 
with  force.  "But  you  must  speak  witli  him." 

"Let  us  go,  then." 

Launcelot  took  him  by  the  shoulders. 
"Remember,  Tristram,  a  man  has  only  one 
chance  to  prove  whether  he  is  to  be  trusted. 
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Ami  ii  he  betrays  his  first  char*  ncvei 

a  sale  friend!" 

••  I'll  remember." 

"He  asks  to  speak  with  Isoud,"  Launceloi 
said.  "And  though  you  may  not  wish  it,  he 
will  speak  with  In  i  soonei  or  latet  li  had 
bettei  be  now." 

"Lei  me  tell  her."  Tristram  went  lo  l  oud 
and  took  hei  hands  in  his. 

"  I  know."  she  said  softly.  "Mark  is  here." 

" Did  you  hear  us?" 

"I  sec  it  in  your  face,  Tristram.  I  am 
ready.  Nothing  can  pari  us  but  death,  my 
dcai  lord." 

"Nothing,  Isoud." 

With  Launcelot  they  passed  over  the  green 
lawns  and  entered  the  castle  of  Joyous  ( lard. 
Tristram  expected  to  sec  Mark  old,  worn, 
even  ill.  Bui  he  could  not  take  into  himsell 
the  figure  standing  before  him.  Mark  was 
more  than  old.  lie  was  ruined,  a  man  whose 
hands  shook  and  whose  mouth  trembled.  He 
supported  himself  on  the  arm  of  his  squire. 

"  1  have  come  in  peace,  Tristram,"  he  said. 
"I  am  in  ureal  \u-c(\.  And  1  am  lonely." 

"My  lord."  Tristram  stammered. 

"The  ambush  on  the  shore  was  none  ol  my 
doing,"  lie  said.  "I  agreed  to  it  without 
understanding  it.  It  wasa  moveof  the  barons 
hostile  to  me." 

"Tl  istrani."  Isoud  said. 

"But  even  if  1  had  done  it  willingly," 
Mark  sairl.  and  raised  a  fluttering  hand  to 
Ins  face  as  though  to  steady  his  speech.  "] 
have  had  the  time  to  regret  it.  I  have  purged 
my  soul  before  God.  And  I  have  traveled,  ill 
as  I  am,  to  ask  you  mysell  to  return  to  Corn- 
wall, and  to  be  my  prince,  and  to  take  my 
affairs  into  your  hand.  I  have  come  myself  as 
an  earnest  of  my  faith." 

"I  dare  not  trust  you,"  Tristram  said. 

IVIakk  turned  to  Isoud.  "My  lady.  1  have 
only  just  learned  ol  the  wine  you  drank  with 
Tristram.  And  I  reproach  you  because  you 
did  not  tell  me.  You  have  had  enough  cour- 
tesy from  me  to  know  I  was  not  beyond  com- 
prehending your  trouble." 

"I  am  Tristram's."  Isoud  said. 

"1  know  that  now.  Return  with  him  to 
Cornwall.  You  shall  be  free.  The  two  of  you. 
I  will  not  burden  you." 

They  were  silent.  Launcelot  stood  aside, 
watching  Mark,  watching  Tristram,  too.  his 
eyes  beyond  reading. 

Mark  fumbled  at  his  belt  and  -drew  his 
short-sword.  Raising  it,  he  kissed  its  hilt 
which  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  "  I 
swear  before  you,  Tristram,  and  before  you, 
Launcelot,  and  before  Cod  that  I  have  come 
in  peace  and  truth,  and  that  no  evil  shall  be 
done  you  in  Cornwall."  And  he  wept.  "I 
need  you.    I  am  friendless." 

"Ah!"  Tristram's  heart  swelled  with  such 
a  pity  for  this  tottering,  sunken  old  man  that 
he  could  hardly  rule  himself.  For  years  he- 
had  hated  and  feared  Mark.  Until  this  mo- 
ment he  had  never  seen  him  as  a  shattered 
victim  of  the  love  between  himself  and  Isoud. 
Now  he  remembered  how  he  had  sworn  to 
bring  Isoud  into  Cornwall  for  Mark's  sake, 
and  how  he  had   failed  his  own  promise. 

"My  lord,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will  swear  the 
queen's  safety  as  you  have  sworn  mine,  it 
you  will  vow  before  Launcelot  to  yield  your 
lands  to  your  barons  forever  if  any  evil  comes 
to  her.  I  shall  return  with  you  to  Cornwall." 

"Tristram."  Launcelot  said.  "Remember." 

"But  he  has  purged  his  soul."  Tristram 
said.  "And  he  is  my  blood." 

"Let  him  go,  my  lord."  Isoud  said  to 
Launcelot.  "It  is  time."  For  a  moment  they 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  the  fair  young 
Queen  of  Cornwall,  and  Launcelot.  the  gray 
knight  whose  goings  and  comings  were  soli- 
tude. "I  am  satisfied,"  she  said,  speaking  to 
Launcelot  as  though  no  one  were  present  but 
themselves.  "We  have  had  God's  whole 
blessing."  And  she  moved  to  Launcelot. 
"Kiss  me  good-by,  my  lord." 

Launcelot  kissed  her.  "God  shield  you." 
he  said,  "since  He  made  you  brave." 

In  this  way.  because  Tristram  saw  the  de- 
struction he  had  worked  on  the  mind  and 
body  of  King  Mark,  he  returned  to  Corn- 
wall, and  with  him  Isoud.  And  in  that  high 
land  of  cliffs  and  sea  they  lived  a  little  while 
in  love  and  peace. 
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malically  .  .  .  damp-dry  for  ironing  or  dry  for  storing. 
I lere's absolute  washday  freedom  ..  .at your  fingerl ips! 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,   Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Westinghouse 

electric  CLOTHES   DRYER 
saves  you  work! 


*' 


.  .  .  of  course, 
they're  electric! 


America's  Favorite  Twins.  Match  your  Dryer  with  its 
"Twin",  the  famous  Westinghouse  Laundromat  ',  and 
end  alt  washday  work.  Laundromat  exclusives  that 
save  you  time,  money  and  work:  Weigh-to-Save  Door; 
Water  Saver;  Flexible  Control;  Agi-Tumble   Action. 


You'll  bless  the  day  you  puf  a  beautiful  Westinghouse 
Deluxe  ( 'lothes  Dryer  in  your  home,  for  it  will  quickly 
become  your  favorite  appliance.  See  your  nearby 
Westinghouse  dealer  for  a  demonstration  and  details 
of  the  many  work,  time,  and  money-saving  features. 

LARGE  LOADING  SHELF  .  .  .  Extra  space  for  load- 
ing and  handling  larger  loads,  holding  them  securely. 

3-WAY  DRY  DIAL  .  .  .  Provides  dry  for  storage,  damp- 
dry  for  ironing,  or  just-right  dry  tor  new  miracle  fabrics. 

DIRECT  AIR  FLOW  SYSTEM  ...  currents  of  warm, 
pure   filtered    air    dry    all   fabrics    swiftly,    uniformly. 

SINGING  SIGNAL  ...  A  real  hit!  Flays  'How  Dry  I 
Am  .  .  .'"  when  clothes  are  dry  and  ready  to  be  removed. 

Pay  as  little  as  $2*32  a  week  after  small  down  payment 


you  can  be  SURE. ..if  iT's\A£stin0hoilSf 


See  Our  Two   Big  TV  Shows  .  .  .  WESTINGHOUSE  STUDIO  ONE  and   PRO   FOOTBALL 


9  Doctors  everywhere  recommend  HEINZ 
BABY  FOODS  — mothers  trust  Heinz  84-year 
quality  reputation.  And  babies  enjoy  these 
delicious  dishes!  Choose  from  over  50  kinds 
—  including  Strained  Orange  Juice,  Pre- 
Cooked  Cereals,  Strained  and  Junior  Foods! 


"Perhaps  these  things  seem  simple 
to  yon.  lint  to  us,  they  ivere  n  miracle  " 


inn  Inn  I  ml i, i 


By   ARTHUR   GOODFRIEND 


Mfthr  eleven  weeks  in  India,  its  misery 
ached  in  our  bones.  In  the  slums  of 
Calcutta,  throughout  the  parched  plains 
of  Madras,  over  the  yellow  deserts  of  the 
central  provinces  -  wherever  we'd  gone, 
death  haunted  the  people's  eyes.  For  four 
years,  the  monsoons  had  failed;  India's  ill 
luck  held  Hoods  and  locusts  threatened 
famine  for  her  people. 

To  escape,  my  Indian  friend  Gupta  and 
I  drove  out  from  Cawnpore  to  see  the  Taj 
Mahal,  and  lose  ourselves  for  a  day  in 
beauty  with  which  the  land  abounds.  For 
not  even  the  grim  plight  of  the  people  could 
hide  the  many  proofs  of  their  abiding 
genius  — fabulous  palaces  and  temples  of 
the  past,  and  incredibly  beautiful  textiles, 
carvings,  jewelry  and  other  modern  handi- 
craft displayed  so  temptingly  in  the  bazaars. 
But  the  roads  were  bad;  that  afternoon  the 
last  of  our  tires  exploded.  Gupta  and  I 
relaxed  beside  the  road  while  the  driver 
disappeared  in  search  of  a  garage. 

Amazingly,  the  spot  was  green  and  tree- 
shaded.  Our  wonderment  at  this  oasis  in 
India's  vast  waste  was  interrupted  by  a 
turbaned  figure.  His  carrying  towel  bulged 
with  lentils  and  carrots;  even  more  sur- 
prising, his  feet  were  shod  in  leather 
joota.  He  squatted  beside  us,  eager  to 
swap  a  green  cheroot  for  one  of  our  ciga- 
rettes, and  introduced  himself:  Hargovind 
Singh,  a  small  farmer  and  village  elder 
from  Mahewa. 

"Well  may  you  wonder  at  our  village," 
said  Hargovind.  "For  the  first  time  in 
memory  there  is  food  for  all,  and  a  school 
for  our  children,  and  the  sickness  that  de- 
voured our  people  and  cattle  has  disap- 
peared. Those  who  were  landless  own  land, 
and  see— even  I,  a  farmer,  wear  shoes! 

"How  did  this  miracle  come  to  pass? 
One  day  a  stranger  came  to  our  village.  He 
said  the  new  Congress  government  had 
sent  him  to  help  us.  We  didn't  trust  his 
words.  After  all,  he  was  an  official.  But  un- 
like all  the  others,  this  man  asked  nothing 
ol  us.  All  he  wanted  was  that  we  accept  a 
gift  of  new  seed.  'With  it.'  he  said,  'your 
crops  will  be  doubled.' 


"We  shook  our  heads,  all  except  a  poo 
peasant  named  Tunde.  'What  have  I  l< 
lose?'  he  asked.  'My  family  starves  now.' 

"It  was  arranged  that  one  of  Tunde's 
fields  be  sown  half  with  the  old  desi  wheat, 
half  with  the  new.  Some  of  us  went  to 
watch  the  sowing.  The  official  with  his  own 
hands  dropped  the  seed  and  spaded  the 
earth  into  place.  For  an  official  to  dirty  his 
hands  with  toil,  instead  of  shouting  orders, 
was  the  first  of  many  revelations.  That 
single  act  did  more  than  the  gift  of  grain 
to  soften  our  suspicion. 

"A  pauper's  crop  we  had  that  year— all 
of  us.  except  Tunde.  In  his  half  acre  of  new 
wheat,  the  plants  rose  waist-high  against 
Tunde's  eleven-year-old  son.  We  came  and 
marveled. 

"That  was  the  beginning.  When  the  offi- 
cial returned,  other  younger  men  came 
with  him.  'These  men  have  been  specially 
trained  to  help  you,'  the  official  told  us. 
'If  you  will  make  them  welcome,  they  will 
stay!' 

"A  few  more  of  us  listened  this  time.  We 
exchanged  our  old  seed  for  Punjab  591,  as 
the  new  wheat  was  called.  Some  of  us 
agreed  to  plant  dhancia,  an  evil  weed  not 
even  goats  will  touch,  and  plowed  it  into 
the  soil.  The  wheat  bore  a  full  four-inch 
head,  free  from  rust. 

"Ah,  the  new  things  these  men  taught 
us!  The  old  rat-infested  khaltis,  where  we 
stored  our  grain,  gave  way  to  fine  bins.  The 
ancient  wooden  plow  was  replaced  by  steel 
blades  that  slashed  the  soil  and  left  the 
bullocks  breathing  easily  at  nightfall. 
Soon  even  the  animals  themselves  were 
stronger— after  one  fanner  consented  to 
have  his  cow  served  with  sperm  that  came 
in  bottles. 

'"It  is  against -God's  law!'  cried  the 
Brahmans.  'Beware,'  the  priests  warned. 
'The  cow  is  holy  and  sacred.'  The  govern- 
ment man  nodded.  'Just  as  you  say'— 
and  went  away.  In  a  village  meeting,  we 
discussed  the  matter.  I  myself  was  the 
man  who  risked  my  standing  by  suggest- 
ing that  at  least  one  cow  be  served  from 
the  bottle. 


"Not  uni  il  the  call   va  Id  mj 

neighbors  talk  lo  me    By  the  i 

lull  grown,  Ihej  came  eagerl)  lo  compare 
us  weighl  with  Lheii  puny  desi  calvi 
breedei  had  no  trouble  (indin    i 
jperm  bol  lie  when  he  returned  m 

'"I'luis  ii  u.i-.  with  i  in. I.  rpesl    I 
gers  Baid  thai  the  pi  ick  ol  a  needle  lilled 
Uiih  magic  sei um  would  maki    i 
from  the  scourge.  Not  until  one  hi  n 
i  reated    and  lived,  w  hile  ol  hei  herds  were 
jrnil  ten    were  we  <  onvinced." 

The  man's  <\  es  shone  as  he  told  hi 
•  Perhaps  these  things  seem  simple  to  /m\ 
But  to  us,  they  were  miracles,  for  who  would 
have  believed  I  hat  such  grea  could 

come  i i  such  small  actions?  For  exam 

pie,  "in  blacksmith  learned  lo  raise  Ins 
anvil  oil  i  he  ground  on  a  wooden  block. 
Instead  of  squatting  and  tapping  the  metal, 
now  he  could  stand  erecl  and  take  lusty 
swings.  Thus  he  was  able  lo  hammi 
the  new  plowshares  with  case  The  smith 
also  learned  u>  make  a  new  scythe  with  a 
Lin.  i  i  blade  and  sharp  leeih.  Now,  instead 
ol  breaking  off  a  few  inches  ol  wheal  at  a 
stroke,  we  could  cut  off  a  lull  ten  inches, 
cleanly.  The  harvest  came  in  faster,  and  the 
grain  threshed  better  than  before." 

Hargovind  paused  for  breath.  Another 
man  introduced himsel I  Ramesht  handra 
Kai  and  look  up  the  story.  "Every  word 
of  Hargovind  Singh  is  true.  1  am  the  go\ 
emment's  local  village-level  worker.  The 
communists,  unhappy  at  our  progress  won 
without  violence,  threatened  lo  lake  my 
life;  they  heal  my  wife  and  daughter. 
Trouble,  too.  came  from  another  direction. 
\  few  of  the  Brahmans,  the  high-priesl 
caste,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me, 
an  untouchable.  They  said  it  was  heres\ 
for  a  sacred  cow  to  pull  a  plow,  and  that 
work  in  the  fields  did  not  befil  men  of  their 
caste. 

"The  government  sent  another  worker 
to  help  me     a  Brahman  himself.  He  sweated 
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with  new  techniques    I  'hat  was  the  dream 
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American  named  Allien  Mayei  who  came 
here  as  a  i  ildiei  dm  im  the  last  war 
In  civilian  life  he  had  been  an  architect 
and  plannei  I  >i  hind  India's  poverty, 
Mayei  glimpsed  a  vision  ol  an  India  able 
lo  feed  and  clothe  itsell  \\  hen  Nehru  left 
prison  m  l(i  l.i.  In  asked  Mayer  lo  come 
lo  India 

"All  through  1(>I<>  and  1947,  Ma;  -  i 
searched  India  foi  an  area  unable  for  his 
projeel  one  neither  too  rich  nor  too  poor. 
I  le  found  u  here  in  the  Flawah  district 
Finally,  in  Octobi  i .  1948,  the  lirsl  Amer- 
ican and  Indian  ex  pi  in  the 
villages,  each  trainee;  in  Mayer's  live  prin- 
ciples: Win  the  people  by  demonstration, 
never  compulsion;  prove  you  are  will  in.1  lo 
do  anything  you  ask  them  to  do;  pro.  ress 
only  so  far  as  the  people  can.  without 


"Schools  .  .  .  an-  training  the  best  oj  our  youth  to  become  village-level  workers: 


in  the  fields  like  a  bullock,  ate  from  the 
same  bowl  as  the  lowest  sweeper.  His  ex- 
ample made  a  deep  impressii  >n 

"But  it  was  the  priest  who  turned  the 
tide  our  way.  He  invited  us  to  make  our 
headquarters  in  the  very  temple  itself,  and 
every  Hindu  home  and  heart  was  opened 
lous. 

"The  communists'  terrorism  faded  be- 
fore the  solid  results  of  our  labor.  Soon  90 
per  cent  of  the  fanners  were  using  Punjab 
591.  Now  farmers  paid  for  what  they 
needed. 

"The  village's  co-operative  union,  long 
idle  and  useless,  pulsed  with  life.  It  ex- 
changed seed,  sold  tools  and  fertilizer,  gave 
credit.  For  the  first  time  the  back  of  the 
usurer,  who  charged  us  two  and  three  hun- 
dred per  cent  interest  for  a  small  loan,  was 
broken.  Together,  we  built  a  brick  kiln 
with  the  co-operative's  profit,  and  within  a 
year  it  paid  for  itself  and  yielded  nine 


into  debt ;  put  everything  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis;  build  slowly,  on  the  established 
beliefs  To  give  these  prin- 

ciples life,  a  man  named  Horace  Holmes 
came  to  live  and  work  among  us.  His  hands 
had  been  hardened  b\  the  soil,  for  he,  too, 
was  a  farmer,  from  your  state  ol  Tennes- 
see ii.  dered  us  about,  bm  instead 
sweated  like  the  poorest  untouchable  - 
eating  our  food,  sharing  our  grief,  showing 
us  solutions  lo  age-old  problems.  He  and 
his  Hindu  friends  gave  Mayer's  ideas  prac- 
tical meaning,  and  within  lour  years 
changed  our  province  into  a  garden. 

"For   this  entire  area   with   its   79.000 

people,  the  Indian  government  advanced 

00  rupees    less  than  $40,000    Uready 

,|  i  he  money  has  been  paid  back,  and 

a  vasl  m.,.  is  been  launched  that 

may  c]  ol  India.  Your  ureal 
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•  Toddlers  take  readily  to  new  HEINZ 
JUNIOR  MACARONI,  TOMATOES,  BEEF  and 
BACON!  It's  a  tasty,  well-balanced  dish 
fortified  with  yecst  for  still  greater  nourish- 
ment. Doctors  everywhere  recommend  it — 
and  the  complete  line  of  Heinz  Baby  Foods. 
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CAN    THIS    MARRIAGE    BE    SAVED? 


CONTINUED    FROM   PAGE   69 


acknowledged  his  right  as  the  head  of  the 
house.  Fred  not  only  talks  in  that  strain,  he 
thinks  constantly  in  terms  of  being  the  mas- 
ter in  every  department  of  our  lives.  He  gets 
worse  every  day.  That  list  of  his  is  typical. 

"My  husband  probably  sounds  to  you  like 
a  mental  case."  Ivy  said  to  the  counselor  and 
drew  a  long  breath,  "but  1  assure  you  he 
isn't.  He's  a  smart  man.  He  won  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key.  although  he  had  to  work  his  way 
through  college.  In  all  our  arguments  about 
i he  pririlenes  of  husbands  and  the  ditties  of 
wives,  Fred  supports  his  theories  by  quoting 
from  some  book  he's  read.  Fred  is  of  the 
opinion  the  trouble  with  modern  civilization 
is  that  too  man\'  women  are  telling  men  what 
io  flo  and  robbing  them  of  their  manhood. 
I  le'sgol  half  the  philosophers  in  the  world  on 
Ins  side.  St.  Paul  die  one  who  said  it's 
better  to  marry  than  to  burn  is  a  special 
pet  of  his. 

"It  was  Fred's  seriousness,  his  ambition 
and  you  might  call  it  his  culture,"  Ivy  con- 
tinued, "thai  attracted  me  to  him  in  the  first 
place.  Then.  too.  1  guess  I  wanted  to  get 
married.  I  was  nearly  twenty-six  and  had  a 
good  job  better  than  Fred's  job  at  the 
nine  but  1  was  only  moderately  attractive, 
[•"red  was  thirty-live  he  was  working  as  a 
lax  accountant  for  the  U.  S.  Government  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  living  m  a  small 
apartment  he'd  fixed  up  fairly  well  with 
books  and  paintings  and  such.  But  he  seemed 
lost  and  lonesome  and  al  loose  ends  like  me.  1 
knew  he'd  had  a  tragic  romance  with  a  girl 
named  Marian,  who  died  of  tuberculosis.  1 
wanted  to  help  and  look  after  him.  So  we 
were  married. 

"At  the  moment  our  sexual  relations  are 
virtually  nonexistent,"  she  then  replied  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  counselor. 
"Fred  and  I  are  too  busy  piling  up  money 
and  quarreling  to  find  time  for  love.  But  dur- 
ing our  early  married  years,  we  did  love  each 
other.  We  got  along  well  sexually,  and  every 
other  way.  Yes,  I  kept  on  working  after  the 
birth  of  both  our  boys.  Once  or  twice  Fred 
thought  I  should  quit,  but  there  never 
seemed  to  be  a  convenient  time.  You  know- 
how  it  is. 

"Our  troubles  began  five  years  ago."  she 
said  abruptly.  "There  was  a  big  Government 
shake-up  and  overnight  Fred  was  without  a 
job.  It  was  then  he  first  started  harping  on 
the  idea  the  female  sex  has  no  brains  and  no 
rights,  and  that  men  should  rule  the  world. 
1  thought  he  needed  encouragement,  so  I 
didn't  argue.  I  also  let  him  make  all  our 
plans.  When  Fred  suggested  we  pull  up 
stakes,  move  to  California  and  buy  property 
so  he  could  open  a  tax-accounting  office  of  his 
own.  I  was  scared  to  death.  But  I  backed  him 
to  the  hilt.  I  turned  over  all  my  savings  to 
him  and  he  borrowed  from  his  brother,  and 
we  look  the  gamble.  It  wasn't  easy,"  Ivy  said 
grimly.  "I'm  a  crack  stenographer,  and  I 
opened  an  office  in  the  house  we  bought  on 
credil  almost  before  I  unpacked  and  settled 
the  children.  1  have  a  downtown  office  now, 
but  in  those  days  I  was  cooking  with  one 
hand  and  typing  with  the  other.  Fred  and  I 
had  agreed  that  my  earnings  should  be  used 
io  feed  us  and  pay  the  household  bills,  while 
he  established  his  business  and  paid  off  our 
debts. 

I  hat  arrangement  was  supposed  to  be 
temporary!"  she  announced  with  renewed 
indignation.  "  But  it's  still  in  operation.  The 
emergency  is  long  since  over.  At  least  three- 
years  ago  Fred  paid  back  his  brother,  cleared 
i  he  mortgage  on  our  house  and  property,  and 
put  his  business  on  a  paying  basis.  I  told  you 
Fred  was  smart ;  he  was  also  lucky.  Our  prop- 
er) y  his  property,  he  calls  it  -has  more 
than  quadrupled  in  value.  Fred  has  sold  off 
part  of  our  land  and  bought  elsewhere,  and 
profited  on  every  single  deal.  That's  in  addi- 
tion to  what  he's  making  in  his  business. 

"Fred  has  four  employees  whom  he  pays 

extremely  well     more  than  the  going  rate," 

Ivy  said  bitterly.  "He  says  it's  necessary.  He 

doesn't  consider  it  necessary  for  the  boys  and 

have  anything  beyond  the  barest  es- 


sentials. We  get  no  benefit  whatever  from 
our  prosperity.  Every  extra  penny  goes  into 
some  new  big-shot  deal,  about  which  I'm  told 
nothing.  A  scene  takes  place  if  one  of  the 
boys  forgets  to  turn  off  the  basement  light. 
Fred,  ,!r.,  lost  one  of  his  gloves  last  fall, 
and  went  gloveless  all  winter.  I  had  to  argue 
for  weeks  before  I  was  allowed  to  buy  a 
new  suit  to  wear  at  business.  Fred  gets  more 
money-hungry  all  the  time.  It's  like  a  disease. 
His  power  complex  is  like  a  disease  loo. 


"Fred  and  I  can't  goon  like  this,"  she  said. 
"  You  can  tell  Fred  I  refuse  to  accept  his  list 
of  requirements.  I  have  a  requirement  of  my 
own.  Either  he  is  to  consider  me  as  a  partner 
in  our  marriage  and  as  a  human  being,  or  we 
will  have  no  marriage.  We  will  divide  our 
properly  and  get  a  divorce.  And  our  boys. 
whom  he  loves  so  little,  will  come  with  me." 

Fred  Tells  His  Side: 

"No  doubt  Ivy  showed  you  the  list  of  re- 
quests I  made  of  her,"  said  Fred,  a  muscular, 
flat-stomached,  handsome  man  in  the  middle 
forties.  "  In  my  opinion  the  requests  are  not 


IADIES'   HOME   JOURNAl 

unreasonable,  but  frankly  their  reasonable- 
ness is  not  the  real  point  at  issue.  To  me  that 
list  represents  a  symbol,  a  crucial  symbol. 
What  I  want  from  Ivy  is  proof  of  her  willing- 
ness to  yield  to  my  wishes  and  desires.  I  want 
proof  that  she  acknowledges  my  masculine 
position  in  our  marriage,  and  accepts  her  own 
complementary  role  as  my  wife. 

"Our  marriage  would  be  all  right."  he 
said,  "if  my  wife  weren't  so  fanatically  stub- 
born and  bent  on  getting  her  own  way.  Ivy  is 
completely  unfeminine.  She  takes  constant 
delight  in  flouting  my  authority  as  her  hus- 
band. Her  whole  attitude  is  wrong.  It  shows 
up  in  everything.  Just  last  night,  for  example, 
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famous  for  the  finest  Hormone  Preparations  made 


REMOLDINE  WORKS 

24  HOURS  A  DAY,  GIVES 

24-HOUR-A-DAY  RESULTS! 


Puffs  under  your 
eyes  and  on  your 
jawline? 

REMOLDINE  helps  eoimti 
act  these  signs  ol  age! 


tints 


NOW,  USING  REMOLDINE  ONLY,  you  actually  help 
linn,  smooth  and  refresh  your  skin  —  quickly!  No 
beauty  treatment  lor  older  complexions  is  complete 
without  Remoldine,  the  incredible  Contour  Facial 
uilb  Hormones*.  b\  Dorothy  Gray.  And  no  other 
single  preparation  for  older  skin  could  be  more 
completely  effective.  Remoldine  helps  you  look 
years  younger — and  lovelier  than  ever! 

'"Available  with  or  without  Hormones  in    1-oz.  Regular  Size 
1  ;i-nz.  Introductor)  Size  with  Hormones  onl\  .  .  .  $2.50. 

REMOLDINE  TREATMENT  SET,  a  $5.50  retail  value  .  .  .  for  $5. 


$'. 


For  everything 


you 


need 
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e  deliberately  look  [x>S8ession  ol  a 
K-  |  broughl  home  to  read  mj  icll  The 
igazine  wasati  i(l<  l  would  have  pi<  fed  up 
mething  else  to  read,  il  Ivj  had  conceded 
y  righi  i"  have  the  magazine  I  wanted 
ien  I  wanted  il .  She  wouldn't  do  ii   t  on 

quentlj  we  had -  ol  oui  humiliating  and 

inecessary  fracases. 

"Take  another  example,    lv\    drives   me 

,i/\  l>\  ii  upl  in'  repealedlj  when  I  talk. 

evertheless,  I  could  forgive  Lhi    mi.  rrup 
.us.  e iccuse  i  hem  on  the  grounds  ol  hei  pei 
nalitj .  ii  Ivj  would  make  an  honest  effoi  I 
,  urb  hei  babbling  and  hcai  mi   lhr< 
ii-  won't  do  ii .  She  won'l  even  promise  to 


ii  y   She  c  on 
lerrupl  llieii  hn 

"I  ni  anorrli 
lieve  inpum  luahis ,"   aid  Fr<  d   "A  pn 

S|IO||(V 

schedule  and 

durinu  oui   livi    \. ...     in  i  ahloi 

I'een    read)    '"   lenvi     loi    I  he    h'rida 

movie 

and  energetic,  bn 

ol  me     job,  ho  .  hildren 

"She  and    I   are  diailleli  i. 

i     loi  oui     on   ,"  he  wi  nl  - 


- 

m  t  rin  i 

I  j.m  and  Fred    h 

and    Ii 

>   piano 

I    had   no  pi.ii. 

Ill   our 
\i   Dan 


3ves  your  skin  need  never  loll  vourage! 


iy  lines  on  your  Wrinkles  and  dry  skin  ?  A  "sallow"  look?  Extra-dry  skin  ?  No  "greasy"  look! 

;,  lines  from  nose  REMOl.DINK,  with  its  RKMOI.MM    helps  your  ()n|\   KKMOI.D1NK  run-  RKMOI.M.NK  i*  Kinisltiiif!,  ideal 

ou,h?  natural  Iatrogenic.  I  [or-  skin  "glow";  helps  tahis  exclusive  cmollienl,  w  ith  your  regulai    I) lh\ 

OLDINE  helps  mones*,  helps  give  guard  against  externally-  "IJlanol"     even  mililer  l.i.r.  emollient,  or  new  S| 

ith  them  away!  smooth,  dewy  freshness!  eau.-ed  hlemishes!  and  kinder  than  lanolin!  Cream  Concentrate! 


CELLOGEN  HORMONE  CREAM 


HERE'S  ASSURANCE  of  a  radiant  I)  younger  appearance  .  .  . 
assurance  thai  "bargain     hormone  products  can  I  begin  to 
realize.  In  Cellogen  Hormone  Cream  and  Lotion,  hv  Dorothy 
Cray,  costl)  extra-rich  emollients  actually  make  their 
hormones  work  more  quickly,  more  completely,  for  you.  No 
lesser  product  could  have  ihis  scientific  blend  ol  precious 
ingredients.  And.  of  course.  Cellogen  Hormone  Cream 
and  Lotion  contain  a  full   10.000  International  I  nils 
per  ounce  of  natural  Estrogenic  Hormones. 

CELLOGEN  HORMONE  CREAM  works  naturall)   to  "cushion" 
your  skin  against  lines  and  wrinkles,  keep  il  smooth, 
fresh  and  young-looking  .  .  .  S3. 50  and  S5. 

CELLOGEN  HORMONE  LOTION  i-  an  extra-rich  lotion,  ideal 
overnight  and  under  make-up,  to  help  keep  lace  and 
throat  looking  young  and   unlined  .  .  .  $2.50  and  So. 

HORMONE  HAND  CREAM  is  amazingl)  effective  in  helping 
\our  hands  maintain  the  appearance  ol  youth.  Since  hands 
often  betra)  age  sooner  than  your  face,  make  this  your  regular 
hand  cream.  It's  vanishing,  delightful  t"  use  .  .      ?-.5t). 


CELLOGEN 


HORMONE  "CREAM 


stay  a  beauty... trust  Dorothy  Gray 


(.•///  prices  plus  /•/  v.) 

There  arc  so  main   wonderful 
preparations,  made  only  In 
Doroth)  Gray,  to  hrim:  beaut)  to 
women  of  all  ages.  Go  to  your 
regular  Dorothy  Gra)  counter  for  a 
I  REE  Personal  Consultation  on 
those  that  are  best  for  you. 


M 

lar     If 

'i  do  I 
I 

e..|x  i  ti  dl)     and  I 

haled 

scholar   hip    It  ni  I  did  il 

I 
\\e  i  an  afford  In 

lege.  'I  and  Fred 

should  learn 
malleable  and  yo 

;  filial  dul      1 
mother;  she's  bound  to  I 

Our  l«e.  s  .'.  ill  wall 
on   nc. 

dependent  on  thi  hildren. 

anybody  else   I  am  d<  l<  rmined  to 
build  up  walls  ol  rity  be- 

hind winch  I  can  pain. 

"  I've  prel  i  \   well  doi 
tionalh 

the  boys  can'l  hu 

my  life.   I   survi\  in,"  said   he  and 

then  explained,   "Marian  I  quite 

nl  from  my  wifi 
woman  like  Ivy.  Marian  was  sw. 
missive,  very  feminine,  and  wanted  only  to 
I  courted  her  in  a 
hospital  and  she  <  Marian  I 

as  I  did.  She  mai  I  like  a  man.  We 

agreed  in  everything. 

"  Ivy  and  I  are  miles  apart  in  all  our  ideas 
i  the  world  is  tricky,  dangerous,  unpre- 

dictable.   I   ■  :  row  and  am  on 

guard  againsl  today.  N'oi  so  Ivy.  who  warms 
up  to  everybody  and  listens  to  any  casual 
stranger  with  more  attention  than  she  gives 
me.  Ivy  is  far  too  trusting  a  person  to  be 
trusted.  If  I  told  her  the  details  of  my  busi- 
ness, she'd  broadcast  the  news  to  all  my 
competitors  Ivy  is  as  childish  as  our  boys  in 
her  bland  refusal  to  look  ahead  or  learn  from 
the  lessons  of  the  past. 

"I  know  the  value  o  Fred  said 

savagely,  "because  I've  been  without  it.  I 
know  the  value  of  my  business  and  my 
property  because  I've  been  without  a  busi- 
ness, without  property,  without  a  job.  Lose 
your  job  at  the  age  of  forty,  as  I  did.  and  if 
you're  a  man  you  soon  discover  the  impor- 
tance of  being  hard  and  lough  and  keeping 
your  eye  on  the  ball.  Our  bitter  experience 
five  years  ago  taught  Ivy  nothing.  She  thinks 
we're  lucky  to  be  well  off  today. 

"I  planned,  I  worked.  I  sw.  lonths 

on  end  I  la>  after  night,  and 

Ivy  calls  n  luck  !  She  even  preens  herself  on 
putting  her  savings  into  my  busines 

amounted  to  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars.  I  borrowed  five  thousand  dollars 
brother  who  didn't  want  to  lend.  I 
didn't  draw  an  easy  breath  until  I  paid  it 
back.  Ivy  complains  now  thai  she  has  to 
work,  but  she  won't  quit.  She  likes  to  climb 
into  a  mannish  tailored  suit     I  i 

>men!  and  sail  off  to  her  city  office. 
Since  Ivy  insists  on  working,  I  see  no  reason 
why  her  earnings  shouldn't  pay  our  grocery 
bills  while  I  expand  my  business  mu  i 

"Ivy  is  like  all  women,  she  has  no  com- 
prehension of  financial  affairs.  She  thinks  of 
money  only  as  something  to  spend.  She 
claims  I'm  stingy.  Perhaps  I  am  more  care- 

Contin    :?  o\  •■*: 
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Now  you  can  buy  Revere  Ware  in  complete  sets  of  carefully  selected 
utensils  such  as  this  superb  Kitchen  Jewel  Chest.  This  8-piece  assort- 
ment of   the  world's   finest   utensils  comes  packed  in  this  stunning, 
specially- designed  gift  chest.  There   is   also   a   beautifully    packaged 
6-piece  Eleven  Purpose  Set.  For  a  gift  that  is  different  .  .  .  for  a  gift 
that  will  be  praised  .  .  .  there's  nothing  finer  than  a  set  of  Revere  Ware, 
the   Copper   Clad    Stainless    Steel    beauties    that   have  revolutionized 
cooking  habits  in  millions  of  American  homes.  These  new  specially 
priced  sets  are  now  on  display  at  leading  stores  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  To  insure  early  delivery  see  your  dealer  today. 

REVERE     COPPER    AND     BRASS     INCORPORATED 
Rome   Manufacturing    Company   Division,   Rome,   N.  Y. 


l-Qt.  Covered  Sauce  Pan;  2-Qt.  Covered  Sauce 
Pan;  3-Qt.  Covered  Sauce  Pan;  6"  Covered 
Skillet;  10"  Covered  Skillet;  4-Qt.  Covered  Sauce 
Pot;   6-Cup   Percolator;   Special   DeLuxe   Rack. 


y 
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CO  N  I IH 

il  than  "mm  nu  n.  hui  I'm  in ,i  ashamed  ol 

Several  Limes  th<   fa<  i  Lhal  l  had 
ipital  i  nabled  me  lo  pai  i  i<  ipali   ii 
lie  real  i  itate  operations.  In  live  years  I've 
■.urn.   moderatelj  wealthy.  I  have   ihc  re- 

lect  and  admin n  of  my  fellows.  Finan 

al  guccessand  n< >i  l m i   elsi  me.  Ivs 

lould  realize  I'm  woi  kins  lo  insure  hei  in 
ire  and  Lhe  future  <>i  our  sons.  \\  hj  , •  i s(  • 
"I  threatened  Lo  force  mj   wifi    lo  leavi 
ic,"  he  said  111  conclusion.  "  I  didn'i 
.  I  wanted  Lo  Lesl  Ivj  and  shock  hei  into 
ndi  i  tandin    and  admitting  her  obligai  ions 
l  m\  w  ifi    E  ven  1 1 h Hif  1 1  l  fail,  I  don'i  in 
nil  Lo  gel  a  divorce.  H  we  continue  lo  live 
ml.  i  .hi  armed  Lruce,  as  we're  li\  inn  now 
's  Ivy's  own  choice.  We  ran  be  happy  and 
I  i»  at  e  Sim  e  I  carrj  lhe  rcsponsibilii  \  i'oi 
ie  familj  .  I  am  entitled  to  make  lhe  family 
ecisions.  1  cannot  mam  mj  love  lo  h  j  nn 
isa  sh     rants  my  authorilj     I  lei  dutj   is 
lain.  She  nnisi  behave  like  a  woman  and 
How  me  to  be  a  man." 

he  Counselor  Says: 

"Tins  stormy  marriage,"  said  lhe  coun 
lor,  "presented  a  complicated  emotional 
roblem.  Fred  knew  books,  bul  he  did  not 
nderstand  or  know  Ins  own  nature.  1  Ie  was 
brilliant  but  much  mixed-up  man.  whose 
ldividuality  had  been  twisted  out  of  shape 
\  a  brutal,  domineering  father.  Fred  was 
orn  wiih  a  sensitive,  gentle,  artistic  lem 
erament.  These  qualities  were  jeered  at  by 
is  father,  condemned  as  sissy.  To  meet  the 
emands  of  his  environment,  Fred  crushed 
is  true  interests  and  feelings,  forced  himself 
ibeo  ime  athletic,  aggressive,  intensely  mas- 
iline.  As  a  boy  he  built  up  an  ideal  of  him- 
■lfasihe  Dominant  Male,  and  this  ideal  he 
atermined  to  impress  upon  others.  Fred  gol 


awas    Ironi   I ■•  .i i ..  ;,    .,,„] 

H.    fool,  I,)    |„„   |„    .i,,,,,-, 

II         111. H         lid  pilhh.  I 

ii  al  to  (I  i|iiilr  dill. 

lurly- 

. 

11,1       Insl  in.  Iiveh     I,.       hern  .1    awa>     I, .mm 

IlllllN   lo 
mil. in..     In     «)   loudlj    pro 
'  'aim,  d.  Ilisci  Marian 

'I      lo     I. ill      111 

Idu'i  in. i: 

Inalh  I  i 
onh   m    i 

I    ed  would  ha  i-cl  Willi 

an\   wil 

wiih   hiinsi  If.   1 

i  and  \  M  1.1.  d  to  „ si , 

'Inn       rims,  his  uneasj   dominance  wasn't 
threatened    Km  .  ven  .    |  dis- 

covered l>\    <|lli  silo,  mi        I 

liis  bab\   sons    II,   desired  all  ol   lv\ 

and  attention   fo  parents 

people 

"A  ci  isis  occurred  when  Fred  losl  his  job 
and  ii  mporarib  becaim   Imam  ialh  di 
t-ni   on    Ivy.    Ml   his  buried   fears  ai 
mislrusl    rushed   lo  lhe  surface,  and  al.,,,. 
will,   lhe   lea  .|     uill      I  o 

I'"'1  d'    wa: hinl     i  d  gi     himsell 

into  an  intolerable  situation  because  he  had 
killed  lo  he  a  real  hi  nan  Moiiex  and  lhe 
power  mom  \  In  ini  -  Ik  decided,  would  ,  me 
his  emotional  frustration.  lie  gol  lhe  mone\ 
and  the  powei  through  hard  work  brains 
and  good  fortune.  Ivy's  tactless  r, 
about  his  'luck '  added  lo  his  feelings  ol  per- 
sonal inadequacy  and  pushed  him  into  bcuiu 
more  i\  rannical  than  ever. 


The  Quicker  Wesson  way 
to  start  fluffy  popcorn... 


I      1  (III    |  i.  Ill,        I    l.lllll    sj,.  I,  . 

light,     spill  k  1 1 1 1        \\  I        .hi    (  Ii 

into  ,i  'i  mi  In  in,  I,  skill,  i 
w  il  Ii  >  '  i\  (  i  .  ills  e.iss  in  1 1.  mi 
(lie  I  iv.hl  .1111, mill  without 
waste.  Wesson  is  (In  il|\.)  I  le.il 
0  ni  il  .1  (Iron  ol  wain    si//|,s 

III    [lie  oil. 


^oN 


^XxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxXxxxxxxxXxyxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx  X  00 


this  ,s  a  Bossr-Booer 


L    \dd   l/i  cup  popcorn.  ( J 

iikI  sh,ik( .  \\  Inn  corn  starts  lo 

•o|  1.     I  <  (In,  e     heal  :     shake     111,1,1 

popped.  S.ili  to  taste.  Pure, 
spai  kling  W  ess,,,,  ( )|| ,  ,M|s  < .,,  h 
kernel  lightly,  helps  heat  the 
corn  1 , 1  u/\.  In  .ill  the  world, 
s  no  salad  oil  or  table 
spit. ,d  /i^/ifii  than  Wesson  Oil. 
S,  1.  \\  ess, in  (  )il  brings  out  .1] 
lhe  tempting  pop,  orn  lluxoi  and 
helps  to  pop  (  \<  ,  \    kernel. 

Wesson  Oil  is  wonderful  in  electric  poppers  too 


?    This  is  a 

I    WATCH  8 1 RD 
[        WATCHI NG  A 

6°ss>- 

600  gy 


This  is 

A  WATCH  BIRD   ; 
WATCHING-      >< 


It  ft  M11 11 10  l.vuf 

I  mis  unpleasant  thing  standing  here,  who  will  he  all  alum 
as  the  \\  al.liliinl  can  leave,  is  a  Boss\ -Booliy.    Il  can  never  |>la\ 

or  do  anything  with  anvhod)   willmul   trying  l<>  I e\cry(liing. 

Bossy-Boobies  never  lei  anybody   else  ever  have  an 
idea  —  lhe\    have    In   boss-boss-boss.     This   line   is   si 
I  i  resume  I  It  a  I  even  i  Is  iI.il:  walked  mil  on  il. 


VER£   YOU  A   ROSSY"  BOOB/THIS   NONm 


esson 


for  Salads,  Frying,  Stir-N-Roll  Pie  Crust  and  Biscuits 
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H/in  this  beautify! 


GRAND   PRIZE 

Latest  Model  Chevrolet  Bel  Air  Sports  Coupe 


SECOND    PRIZE 

RCA   21"   Console   TV   Set   or 
Radio-player  combination 


THIRD   PRIZE 

Bell  &  Howell  Model  220 
8mm  Movie  Camera  and 
Model  221   Projector 


FOURTH    PRIZE 

RCA  Table    Model    Radio,   3- 
speed  player 


FIFTH   PRIZE,  Remington  Portable  Quiet  Writer.      •      NEXT  5  PRIZES,  Lord  Elgin  or  Lady  Elgin  Wrisf 

Watches.  •   NEXT  25  PRIZES,  Spartus  Flash  Camera  Outfits.  •   NEXT  40  PRIZES,  SAMSONITE  "Quick 

Tripper"  (men)  or  "O'Nite"  (women).     •     NEXT  75   PRIZES,  Parker  "21"  Pen  and   Pencil  Sets. 

NEXT  150  PRIZES,  choice  of  RONSON  Lighters  or  Wallets,  or  3  Pair  Nylon  Hose. 


Plioto  by  Constan 


300 


Prizes  for  Best 

baby  picture  captions 

Here's  a  brand  new  kind  of  contest,  one 
that  will  give  you  a  new  reason  to  serve 
SKINLESS  franks  and  discover  their  good- 
ness. It's  easy  to  win!  Look  at  the  baby's 
expression.  Write  what  you  think  he's  try- 
ing to  say.  Use  coupon  below,  entry  blank 
from  Contest  and  Party  booklet  you  get  from 
your  meat  market,  or  a  plain  sheet  of  paper. 
Mail  together  with  band,  label  or  other 
identification  from  your  favorite  SKINLESS 
franks  to  the  VISK1NG  Corporation. 
CONTEST  CLOSES  MIDNIGHT  NOV.  30,  1953 

RULES  FOR  VISKING'S   'MAKE  THE  BABY  TALK"  CONTEST 


Write  as  many  captions  as  you  wish.  Make 
the  baby  talk  as  often  as  you  can  .  .  .  Be  sure 
to  write  each  entry  on  a  separate  coupon, 
entry  blank  or  piece  of  paper.  Include  with 
each  entry  a  label,  band  or  other  identifica- 
tion of  your  favorite  Skinless  Franks  or 
Wieners,  or  proof  of  purchase  from  your 
meat  market.  Mail  to  BABY  TALK,  The 
Visking   Corporation,    Chicago    38,    Illinois. 

Employes  of  The  Visking  Corporation  or 
Visking  Limited  or  their  advertising  agencies, 
or  their  families,  are  not  eligible. 

Entries  will  he  judged  by  the  Lloyd  Herrold 
Company,     independent    contest     judges    and 


Constance  Bannister,  famous  baby  photog- 
rapher, on  the  basis  of  originality,  uniqueness 
and  aptness  of  caption.  Judges*  decision  is 
final.  Duplicate  prizes  in  case  of  ties.  All 
entries  become  the  property  of  The  Visking 
Corporation  and  none  will  be  returned. 
Contest  open  to  all  residents  of  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  only,  and  is  valid  only  where 
permitted  by  Federal,  State  and  Provincial 
laws.  Your  entry  must  he  postmarked  not 
later  than  midnight  Nov.  30,  1953. 
Winners  will  be  notified  by  mail.  Complete 
list  of  winners  will  be  sent  you  about  Jan.  15, 
1954,  if  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  is 
enclosed  with  your  entry. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS! 

Be  sure  mom  gets  your  favorite  brand  of  SKINLESS   Franks   or  Wieners,  so  the 


whole  family 

can  enter. 
REMEMBER 

THEY'VE 

GOT 

TO 

BE 

SKINLESS ! 

BABY  TALK,  Th 

I        My  caption  is 

2  Visking  Corpora 

lion,  Chicago 

38,111. 

Depl. 

LHJ  1 

j       NAME 

STREET   ADDRESS 

CITY 

ZONE 

STATE                                                     1 

THE  VISKING  CORPORATION,  Chicago  38,  Illinois     •     In  Canada:  Visking  Limited,  Lindsay,  Ontario 


"Fred's  bullying  was  a  symptom  of  his 
own  self-dissatisfaction,  just  as  his  fears  and 
suspicion  of  the  world  were  an  extension  of 
his  own  self-fear.  No  amount  of  money  would 
have  solved  his  problem.  What  Fred  wanted 
from  life,  what  he  wanted  from  his  wife  and 
children  and  from  everybody  else,  was  the 
love  and  appreciation  he  had  missed  in  his 
youth.  He  got  little  love  and  appreciation, 
because  he  gave  none.  Deciding  that  his 
sons  disliked  him,  he  retaliated  with  childish 
behavior  that  he  rationalized  as  an  adult 
attempt  to  prepare  the  youngsters  for  the 
future.  It's  absurd  to  expect  boys  of  nine  or 
ten  to  have  long-term  goals !  Fred  used  high- 
flown  theories  instead  of  ordinary  common 
sense.  Similarly,  he  applied  fancy  theories 
to  his  marriage.  He  convinced  himself  that 
masculine  love  and  authority  go  hand  in 
hand,  that  Ivy  could  demonstrate  her  love 
for  him  only  by  submissiveness.  In  their 
case,  this  simply  was  not  the  fact.  Indeed,  I 
believe  Fred  instinctively  chose  a  strong, 
aggressive  wife  to  bolster  the  softness  he 
sensed  and  denied  in  himself. 

"Until  Fred  achieved  self-understanding." 
said  the  counselor,  "he  was  unsuccessful 
both  as  a  husband  and  as  a  human  being. 
Ivy  was  the  first  to  appreciate  the  real  rea- 
sons for  the  marital  difficulties.  Once  she 
recognized  Fred's  basic  insecurity  and  his 
needs,  she  deliberately  showed  him  love  and 
appreciation  on  every  possible  occasion. 

"Ivy  also  did  her  best  to  step  down  the 
competitiveness  in  her  own  character,  which 
had  'lared  forth  in  most  of  their  arguments. 
She  realized  she  wasn't  helping  Fred  by  chal- 
lenging him  in  his  own  field.  To  save  the  mar- 
riage, she  gave  up  her  job— a  very  hard 
thing  for  her  to  do.  When  this  occurred  Fred 
agreed  on  a  regular  and  liberal  household 
allowance  that  Ivy  could  manage  without 
his  interference.  He  could  not  argue  logically 
that  his  wife  was  entitled  to  less  considera- 
tion than  his  employees ! 

"Ivy  found  it  impossible  never  to  inter- 
rupt Fred,"  the  counselor  continued. 
"Frankly,  he  did  talk  too  much.  But  when 
she  started  giving  him  her  full  attention,  he 
began  talking  about  his  business.  Discover- 
ing Ivy  kept  his  confidences,  he  thereafter 
trusted  her.  The  two  worked  out  various 
compromises,  perhaps  too  fiat-footed  for 
many  couples,  but  effective  for  them.  Three 


times  out  of  four,  Ivy  agreed  to  leave  home 
for  the  Friday-night  movie  at  exactly  seven- 
thirty,  leaving  a  sinkful  of  dishes  if  necessary. 
On  the  fourth  Friday,  Fred  agreed  to  wait 
in  patience  and  miss  the  beginning  of  the 
picture  if  Ivy  wasn't  ready.  If  either  one 
sensed  that  a  seemingly  amiable  discussion 
might  blossom  into  a  full-blown  quarrel, 
that  one  changed  the  subject  or  rose  and  left 
the  room. 

"  It  took  months  of  hard  thought  on  Fred's 
part,"  the  counselor  went  on,  "but  even- 
tually he  came  to  understand  the  uselessness 
and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  make  himself 
into  a  carbon  copy  of  a  father  he  neither 
liked  nor  admired.  He  grew  to  understand  his 
own  nature  and  the  reasons  why  it  was  what 
it  was;  to  accept  himself  and  'be  himself.' 
His  relationship  with  his  family  then  fell  into 
place. 

"His  long-suppressed  affection  for  his 
sons — affection,  to  Fred,  was  unmanly!— 
crept  from  hiding.  He  lost  his  foolish  shame 
of  showing  his  interest  in  music,  the  arts, 
intellectual  pursuits.  For  instance,  he  taught 
both  boys  chess.  Naturally,  the  youngsters 
responded  to  his  interest  in  their  interests. 
Shortly  after  the  change  in  Fred,  Dan,  the 
older  boy,  began  to  exhibit  a  vociferous  en- 
thusiasm for  football !  The  game  had  become 
a  pleasure,  not  a  task  imposed  by  a  demand- 
ing father. 

"The  last  time  I  saw  Fred,"  said  the 
counselor  in  conclusion,  "he  told  me  the 
family  was  moving  to  a  pleasant  neighbor- 
hood more  suitable  for  the  boys.  He  then 
fetched  up  with  a  brand-new  theory  on  the 
rearing  of  children.  'I've  decided  just  to  let 
them  grow,'  said  he  to  me,  and  I  knew  the 
cure  was  complete.  Since  Fred  is  now  the 
master  of  himself,  he  has  no  need  to  demand 
mastery  over  others.  He  and  Ivy  are  a  happy 
couple  now.  They  have  a  good  financial 
understanding.  Their  sexual  relationship  is 
on  an  even  keel.  To  be  sure,  they  still  differ 
and  argue  at  times,  but  not  as  rivals  and 
competitors.  They  understand  themselves 
and  each  other,  their  assets,  their  limitations. 
They  are  partners  in  a  marriage,  deeply  sat- 
isfying to  them  both,  which  is  established  on 
a  sound  psychological  and  emotional  basis." 

Editors'  Note:  Thin  cane  history  was  compiled  ami 
condensed  from  actual  records  liv 
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sk  Any  Woman 


BY    MARCELENE   COX 
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y  favorite  headstone  in  an  old  ceme- 

John—  An  Upright  Man 
Lucy— His  Prop 


A  child  is  as  unprejudiced  as  a  used- 
car  lot. 

Child  to  teacher:  "  Did  the  little  pig 
build  a  ranch-type  house?" 

Young  child,  looking  out  at  all-day 
rain:  "I  guess  the  obnoxial  storms 
have  set  in." 

Bride  of  four  weeks:  "I've  found 
that  you  can't  rest  on  your  hors 
d'oeuvres;  you  have  to  produce  a 
whole  meal." 

You  do  not  pick  up  weight  by 
stooping  over. 

He's  a  success  with  women;  a  regu- 
lar go-get-her. 

Some  women  think  that  a  handy 
man  to  have  around  a  house  would  be 
one  who  never  tries  to  fix  anything. 

A  woman  looks  a  woman  up  and 
down,  a  man  looks  her  down  and  up. 


And  then  there  was  the  bride  who, 
when  the  recipe  called  for  coffee,  used 
it  straight  from  the  sack. 

You  can  usually  tell  how  much  a 
man  loves  his  wife  by  the  way  she 
sends  him  to  work  in  the  morning. 

There's  one  time  the  modern  child 
obeys  promptly:  when  he  is  told  to 
telephone  the  television  repairman. 

Daughter,  about  last  night's  date, 
"He's  the  most  forgettable  character 
I've  met." 

The  last  word  in  a  kitchen  is  usually 
heard  in  front  of  the  refrigerator 
around  midnight. 

Resisting  temptation  is  always  easy 
when  the  stomach  is  full,  the  tree 
picked,  or  on  the  day  after. 

Favorite  quotation:  "I  shall  not  die 
of  a  cold,  my  son.  I  shall  die  of  having 
lived."— Willa  Gather. 

Any  woman  who  wishes  her  daugh- 
ter to  marry  the  right  man  should  be- 
gin by  doing  so. 
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XN I  started  my 
5  youngsters  on  Quaker  Oats 

and  they're  growing  up 

strong 


SAYS  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murphy 

23  J  West  230th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Leading  University  proves  Quaker  Oats  better  in 

growth-protein  than  all  of  14  well-known  cereals! 

"My  five  youngsters  are  healthy  and  full  of  life.  And  they've  had 

good  hot  Quaker  Oats  for  breakfast  ever  since  they  were  tiny  babies!"  says 

attractive  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murphy,  widow  of  a  New  York  policeman. 

Mrs.  Murphy's  family  proves  what  doctors  say.  They  say  the  more  often 
youngsters  eat  a  good  oatmeal  breakfast,  the  better  they  grow. 
Because  of  its  richer  protein,  hot  Quaker  Oats  helps  youngsters 
develop  muscle,  brain,  nerve,  and  endurance. 

Did  you  know  that  Quaker  Oats  actually  supplies  more  body-building 
protein  than  all  of  14  nationally  known  cereals?  A  leading  State  University 
tested  Quaker  Oats,  other  types  of  hot  cereals,  various  kinds  of 
ready-to-eat  cereals.  And  Quaker  Oats  is  first  in  growth-protein! 

Busy  mothers  also  appreciate  that  Quaker  Oats  cooks  in  only  2y2  minutes! 

So  send  your  children  to  school  — your  grownups  to  work -with  the 
generous,  protein-rich  benefits  of  hot  Quaker  Oats.  Buy  a  package  today. 
Quaker  Oats  is  your  best  buy  in  cereals.  Still  costs  less  than  lea  serving! 


fe» 


Quaker  and 
Mother's  Oats 
are  the  same 


Quaker  Oats 

THE   GIANT   OF   THE   CEREALS 
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-atirl-ricntta  ha) Is.   for  dessert,   vanilla  ice  cream  wilh  clierrv  sauce 
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By    RUTH    MILLS    TEAGUE 

kgain  we're  into  (lie  holida)  season,  and  this  means  entertaining.  From 
Thanksgiving  through  New  Year's  l)a\  there's  always  a  reason  to  get 
people  together  lor  a  gala  dinner  party,  and  some  special  menus  in  our  files 
are  a  tremendous  help.  Once  I  lie  menu  is  set,  the  rest  is  comparative!)  easy, 
-d  hen--  one  I   hop*-  you  II  In   and  like. 

Latch,  for  a  hoi  hors  d  oeuvre,  I've  been  using  the  frozen  pizza  consid- 
erably jiggered  up  by  me,  which  I  Imd  easy  lo  do  and  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. \\  ilh  these  and  -mno  celery  and  olives,  the  appetizer  department  is 
in  line  shape.  Next,  pumpkin  soup,  which  i-  so  good  and  as  near  nothing  lo 
make  as  you  could  ask.  This  is  our  gesture  toward  fhanksgh  i nji — thai  season 
and  pumpkin  have  been  going  together  since  the  time  of  our  Pilgrim  fathers. 
In  winter  I   love  a  hoi  soup  and  in  summer  continued  on  pace  i 32 


Chill\   weather  calls  lor  hoi  soup.  Serve  il  from  a  tureen. 


JVtMBtK,     I  y  VJ 
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— glamol  favorite-  lot  dessert  servings,  as 
breakfasl  fruit.  with  all  kin. Is  ,,l  salads. 
Broil  u  >il<  meats,  use  in  bakings 


Delightful  at  snacktimt'.  as 
with  regular  meals,  is  chilled 
Pineapple  Juice  poured  right 
from  the  can.  Set  out  big  glassfuls 
ot  Pineapple  Juice  with  sandwiches 
or  cookies  when  the  children 
conn  home  from  school.,  .with  cheese 
and  crackers  or  other  appetizers 
when  you  entertain.  Enjoy  it  with 
your  sandwiches  at  partus.  Any 
time's  the  right  time  for  golden  \ 

Pineapple  Juice. .  .with  Nature's 
most  refreshing  flavor ! 


cihwJbb 


— bite-size,  righl  m/<   for  hors  d'oeuvres, 
d(  "t-n  dishes,  to  saute  uitli  meats. 
garnish  i  ..Lis 


cajuc^qxL 


— ready  to  eat.  also  lor  cookies,  puddings, 
cake   fillings,  uiiis;-..  sundaes:   to   make 

iple   pies,  sain  es 


Pineapple  Growers  Association,  San  Francisco 
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I  love  a  cold  soup,  and  since  this  one  works 
both  ways  what  more  could  you  ask?  The 
meat  will  be  julienne  of  veal  paprika,  with 
slivers  of  toasted  almonds  on  top.  As  good  as 
this  is  and  I  do  think  it's  extra  good— it  has 
strong  competition  from  the  other  hot  dish. 
spinach-and-n'ro/ta  balls.  I  ate  these  first  in 
Italy.  They  are  little  dumplings  made  of 
ricotta  or  cottage  cheese-  almost  the  same 
thing  and  they're  served  sprinkled  with 
melted  butter  and  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 
A  tossed  green  salad,  with  pieces  of  tomato 
and  cucumber  and  some  seedless  green  grapes, 


and  a  loaf  of  toasted  herb  bread  will  complete 
the  main  course.  For  dessert,  vanilla  ice 
cream  with  Binn-cherry  sauce. 

So  here  we  go  with  recipes  for  six  or  eight 
people. 


Frozen  pizzas  arc  a\  ailable  in  most  fond  innr- 
kets.  Tlic\  have  tomato  sauce  and  cheese  on 
them,  but  I  like  to  acid  touches  of  my  own  to 
step  up  the  taste.  For  2  frozen  pizzas  I  mix 
about  \'2  cup  canned  tomatoes  wild  I  large 
clove  garlic,  finely  minced,  and  '4  teaspoon 
oregano.  Spread  this  over  pizzas  and  dot  with 
liny  snips  of  ancho\  \ .  ham  or  salami.  On  top 


Lift  off  the  door... 
-for  easy  oven  cleaning 

OF  YOUR 

TAPPAN 


GAS  RANGE 


"1  he  wonderful  big  I  npp:m  oven  cooks  and 
hakes  to  your  delight.  And  now  your  oven 
cleaning  is  made  so  easy  with  the  Lift-off 
oven  door.  Old-fashioned  stretching  and 
straining  are  gone  forever.  I  he  Lift-off  door 
comes  off  with  a  flick  .  .  .  goes  hack  on  just 
as  quick.  ( )t  course,  it's  another  exclusive 
Tappan  feature. 


GAS  RANGES 


IN   MODELS  TO   FIT   EVERY   KITCHEN  — EVERY   BUDGET 
IN  MODELS   FOR   CITY   GAS,  PHILGAS  AND  OTHER   LP  (BOTTLED)  GASES 


of  this  put  thin  slices  of  Mozzarella  cheese  or 
a  very  mild  processed  cheese.  I  can  pet  Moz- 
zarella in  a  chain  store  in  Flemington,  New 
Jersey,  a  small  town,  which  makes  me  hope- 
ful thai  it  is  generally  available.  Heal  ac- 
cording to  directions  and  just  before  serving 
turn  on  broiler  so  that  cheese  bubbles  up. 
( !u1   into  small  pie-shaped  wedges. 

PUMPKIN     SOUP 

I  prefer  a  ham-broth  base  for  this  soup  and 
I  never  throw  away  a  ham  bone  until  I've 
made  a  nice  batch  of  broth  from  it.  How- 
ever, the  soup  can  be  made  with  any  broth, 
homemade,  canned  or  made  with  bouillon 
powder  or  cubes.  Empty  I  large  can  pump- 
kin into  a  sieve  and  press  it  through.  \<ld  I 
clove  garlic,  linclv  minced,  I  tablespoon 
Worcestershire  sauce.  6  cups  broth,  stir  well 
and  taste.  If  the  flavor  isn't  rich  enough,  add 
a  couple  ol  env  elopes  ol  bouillon  powder  or  a 
couple  of  bouillon  cubes  dissolved  in  a  little 
boiling  water  and  sail  and  pepper  to  lasle. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it,  and  the  result  is  a 
creamy,  delicious  soup  which  can  be  served 
hoi  or  cold. 

JULIENNE     OF     VEAL     PAPRIKA 

You  will  need  1 '  •_>  pounds  of  veal  after  bones 
have  been  removed.  \ny  cut  of  veal  can  be 
used.  Discard  gristle  ami  fat  and  cut  meat 
across  the  grain  into  very  slender  strips.  Boil 
or  pressure-cook  scraps  and  bones  lo  make  I 
cups  of  hrolh,  and  if  you  can  w  angle  an  extra 
bone  or  two  from  sour  butcher  so  much  the 
heller.     Mell     I     table-  ^^^^^^^ 

spoons   butter  or   mar- 
garine in  a  skillet,  add 
I    clove  garlic,  minced, 
and  the  meal  and  cook, 
si  irri  ng    oil  en.  until 
meal      is     delicately 
brow  ned.    \\  lirsl  there 
will    be    a    lol    of  juice 
which   iniisi    evaporate 
before     the    meal     can 
brown.     In    a     slewing 
kettle    inch     t    table- 
spoons butter  or  mar- 
garine,  blend   in   <S   ta- 
blespoons    Hour,     add 
strained  veal  broth  and, 
it  you  like.  '  :(  cup  Ma- 
deira   and    cook,    stirring   constantly,    until 
thick  ami  bubbling.  Pour  this  over  meat,  add 
I    heaping   teaspoon    paprika.    I    tablespoon 
monosodiiiin  glulamate,  and  salt  and  freshly 
ground    black    pepper    to    lasle.     Klaneh     '  •_> 
pound  almonds,  split  in   half,  sliver  and    fry 
to  a  pal<'  brown  in  butler  or  margarine. 

The  meal  can  be  cut,  the  broth  made  and 
the  almonds  prepared  a  day  in  advance,  and 
early  in  the  da)  it  is  lo  he  used  the  meat  and 
sauce  can  be  cooked  and  combined.  Mtoiit  an 
hour  before  serving  time  add  I  '  •_»  cups  com- 
mercial sour  cream  lo  meal  and  sauce,  bring 
lo  boiling  point  and  keep  hot.  Serve  ill  a  shal- 
low baking  dish  lopped  with  llie  almond  -li\  - 
ers  and  sprinkled  with  paprika.  \nd  don't  do 
what  I  did  once.  I  had  a  brand-new  glass  jar  ol 
cayenne  pepper  exactly  I  he  same  shape  and 
size  as  my  jar  of  paprika — so  I  used  il  in- 
stead. Not  only  the  heaping  teaspoonful 
stirred  into  the  goop.  but  when  I  had  put  on 
the  almond  lopping  I  was  extra  lavish  with 
the  red  stuff  because  I  wanted  the  dish  to 
look  extra  handsome.  That  we  all  ale  il  in 
spite  of  ibis  rugged  treatment  is  perhaps  the 
best  reference  I  could  produce. 

SPINACH    AND    RICOTTA     BALLS 

Wash  2  pounds  spinach  and  chop  ipiile  line. 
Barely  cover  with  boiling  sailed  water  and 
cook  (1  minutes.  Pour  into  sieve  and  drain 
thoroughly,  pressing  with  a  spoon  lo  elimi- 
nate as  much  moisture  as  possible.  \dd  spin- 
ach to  1/4  pounds  ririitlii  or  cottage  cheese 
with  5  tablespoons  grated  Parmesan  cheese, 
I J4  teaspoons  salt,  2  whole  eggs  and  6  table- 
spoons dry  packaged  breadcrumbs.  Beat  with 
a  spoon  until  well  mixed  and  leave  in  refriger- 
ator overnight  so  thai  bread  crumbs  will  ab- 
sorb moisture.  The  next  day,  mold  into  balls 
a  bou  I  the  size  of  golf  balls  and  dust  with  flour. 
The  mixture  is  rather  sticky  and  you'll  have 
lo  dip  your  fingers  into  Hour  as  you  proceed. 
Put  balls  on  a  cooky  sheet  covered  with 
waxed  paper  and  store  in  a  cold  place — out- 


of-doors  or  refrigerator.  Bring  salted  water 
to  a  boil,  lower  heat  and  drop  the  balls  in, 
nol  loo  many  at  a  time.  I  use  an  oval  roaster 
lor  this  so  that  the  water  surface  is  greater 
and  I  can  do  more  al  one  time.  The  point  is 
not  to  crowd  them.  After  a  short  lime  the 
balls  will  pop  up  lo  the  surface.  When  this 
happens,  continue  cooking  1  minutes  and 
remove  with  a  perforated  spoon.  Transfer  to 
a  heated  casserole  and  sprinkle  each  layer 
with  melted  butler  and  graled  Parmesan 
cheese.    Keep  hoi  until  serving  time. 

TOSSED    SALAD 

This  is  regulation.  Whalever  salad  greens 
you  like,  well  washed,  refrigerated  and 
thoroughly  dried,  with  a  big  handful  of 
seedless  green  grapes  and  some  small  pieces 
of  tomato  and  cucumber.  The  green  grapes 
add  a  lot  to  the  salad.  Make  your  French 
dressing  with  1  parts  salad  oil  lo  1  part  vin- 
egar, unless  you  prefer  the  usual  3-tO-l  rec- 
ipe. I  don,"!  like  vinegar  lo  dominate  a  salad. 

TOASTED     HERB     BREAD 

Get  a  loaf  of  unsliccd  bread  and  remove  all 
crusts  bill  the  bottom  one.  Cut  into  slices 
about  I"  wide  but  do  not  cu I  through  bottom 
crust.  Hold  slices  open  and  spread  on  both 
sides  with  softened  butter  or  margarine 
mixed  w  ith  finely  chopped  chives  and  parsley. 
Push  back  together  into  loaf  shape  and  cut 
through  the  middle  the  long  way.  again  not 
rutting  through  bottom  crust.  Wrap  loaf  in 
brown  paper.  Before  serving  heal  in  moder- 
^^^^^^^^^^^  ale  oven,  remove  paper 

and    1  >  1 1 1    under   broiler 
until  light  brow  11011  (op. 

VANILLA 

ICE     CREAM     WITH 

CHERRY    SAUCE 

Slrain   sirup  from  me- 
dium-size can    pit  led 
Bing  cherries — al  least 
I  pound  or  a  little  over 
in  weight.   Blend    I   ta- 
blespoon   cornstarch 
w  i  lh  a  li  I  lie  of  I  he  cherry 
sirup.    Add  graled  rind 
ol    I   orange,  juice  of  I 
orange,    juice    of     '  ■> 
lemon.  I  tablespoon  su- 
gar, and  the  rest  of  the  cherry  sirup.  Bring  to 
a  boil,  cook  a  few  minutes,  stirring  constantly. 
(look  combine   with  cherries  and   chill.   To 
serve,   pul    mounds  of  vanilla   ice  cream   in 
compote  and  w  ith  handle  of  teaspoon  make  a 
deep  hole  in  I  he  center  of  each.  Fill  hole  with 
cherry  juice  and  add  a  couple  of  heaping  table- 
spoons of  cherries  and  juice  lo  each  serving. 

Service.  I  know  I've  talked  before  about 
serving  wagons  with  electrically  heated  tops, 
but  this  time  I  want  to  bear  down  on  the 
subject  because  I  think  this' is  such  a  terrific 
gadget.  The  top  is  made  of  shatterproof  glass 
and  when  the  cord  is  plugged  in  reaches  a 
temperature  of  1200°  in  '1  or  3  minutes,  and 
retains  that  temperature  by  thermostatic 
control.  So  there's  no  need  to  plug  it  in  far 
ahead  of  time  and  waste  electricity.  All  the 
hot  food  can  be  on  the  top.  and  on  the  lower 
shelf,  which  is  not  heated,  you  can  put  salad, 
plates,  and  so  on.  Also,  the  lower  shelf  is 
handy  for  stacking  used  dishes.  Soup  can  be 
in  a  tureen  or  the  soup  cups  can  be  filled  be- 
fore the  wagon  is  wheeled  into  the  dining 
room  or  wherever  you're  going  to  eat.  With 
the  filled  wagon  beside  you,  you  can  serve 
the  entire  meal,  except  a  cold  dessert,  with- 
out getting  up  from  the  table.  Unless  your 
serving  dishes  have  tight-fitting  lids,  you'll 
need  some  kind  of  cover  to  fit  over  them.  I 
have  a  large  bell,  the  kind  used  in  hotels  and 
restaurants,  and  a  friend  of  ours  has  deco- 
rated a  large  oblong  roaster  which  she  inverts 
over  the  serving  dishes.  Both  work  equally 
well.  With  the  cover,  even  a  steak  or  rare 
roast  can  wait  on  the  wagon  for  a  long  time 
without  cooling  off  or  continuing  to  cook. 
This  is  so  wonderful !  We  don't  have  to  rush 
to  the  table  like  firemen  because  the  steak  or 
whatever  will  be  ruined  if  we  don't.  In  these 
days  when  we  have  to  substitute  ingenuity 
for  help,  we're  entitled  to  such  gadgets,  if  a 
device  as  impressive  as  this  can  be  so  lightly 
referred  to.  end 
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Delicious  SUNSWEET  Prunes 
are  a  treat  right  out  of  the  pack- 
( Jood  for  you,  too. 

"Tenderized,"  scaled  in  foil 
packages,  packed  by  the  growers 
themselves. 

For  California's  Wonder  Fruit 
at  its  eatin'csl  best,  be  sure  to  get 
Delicious  SUNSWITT  Prunes. 
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CALIFORNIA  PRUNE  AND  APRICOT  GROWERS 

ASSOCIATION  •  SAN  JOSIi,  CALIFORNIA 

SUNSWEET  "Tenderized"  Prunes,  Apricots, 

Peaches  — also  sunsweet  Prune  Juice 


Best  you  even  ate  / 


USE 


makes  gravy 
/•ch . . .  brown . . .  tasty 


Got  a 
Moving 
"  Problem? 
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PLAN    CAREFULLY- 

Move  with  AMERICAN! 
RED  BALL!  ComVl,t,- 
service  at  COST  LOWER 
THAN  MOST!  Call  your 
AMERICAN  RED  BALL 
AGENT!  FREE  PERSON- 
ALIZED ESTIMATE! 

Rely  on 

American  RED  BALL 

TRANSIT   COMPANY,    Int. 
PIONEER     NATION-WIDE    MOVERS 


DIARY    OF    DOMESTICITY 

will  come  lad  i    I  I . . i \  ■ 

we  li.i  foi  ih i 

Midniornin 
overllowed   lx)lli   In.  Inn,  ;md    I    i,  >  !   ihoi 
OUgllly  mlii  i. »i  ;is;i  holl  <  l.<  itm  i     lill  i  in 

ni n   .(   I. it 1 1 •  t  ii  ,    ill. hum  d  In  Ii.im. 
iIh  in  i<.  ih  \   in  1 1 M    wood  lied    ;iinl  ul 
lew  remarks    IU  Hie  linn    Mi      I  >un 
home  in  In  i  i. mi  linn;  i  y  c  liildn  n,  i In  wood 
shed  1 1  thinned  mil ,  lluil  i   ;ilxiul  all  wi 
do.  S.  .,  i    the 

in  .i  few 

id     lln      do  i  .mil    ;i 

piece  i  'I   old   inai  hie  she   i  i  make 

somelhinn  ol    \\<  are  nil  again  ' 

As  Thanksgivin     mil.  tin  smell  ul 

sage  is  sweet  in  I  he  house   We  use  the  -.i  1 1 1  ]  >l»  • 
slutting,  and  have  ihe  iradiiional  lixin 
n    Jonc|ui]  and  Sislei  oversi  I  ing  ol 

the  table  from  the  window  sill,  Daphne  Mies 
in  and  out.  The  children  arrive,  always 
hungry,  always  brealhli 

When  we  galhci  around  tin-  table,  heads 
are  bowed  as  I  murium  n  e,  my 

thanks  to  ( Jod   for   the   family 's  b< 
aether  again.  I  usually  have  a  small  |XTsonal 
chat  with  (Jod  about  tins,  but  the  children 
are  loleranl  about  it     they  grew  ni)  mi  n . 

I  am  sorry  that  ihe  race  lias  so 

much  vi  me  oul  i  >i  fashion  I  rememb  r,  foi 
one  limit',,  when  I  was  a  child  falhei 
come  roaring  to  the  table,  lx>iling  mad.  bul 
the  minute  he  sal  down  and  aid  race,  l» 
was  quieter,  He  spoke  to  (loci  as  man  to  man. 
and  I  know  God  understood. 

I  n.wKM.n  inc.  is  much  easier  mi  ihe  house- 
wife these  days.  The  blessed  free:  el  makes  it 
possible  for  most  of  the  cooking  to  be  done 
ahead.  And  the  modern  ellicienl  refrigerators 
keep  things  fresh  as  a  daisy  1  can  re:: 
the  time  when  il  the  iceman's  horse  went 
lame,  we  would  hover  over  ihe  icebox  watch- 
ing the  last  slivei  ol  river  ice  melt  and  wonder 
whether  things  would  keep  inst  another 
night !  True,  romance  has  gone  out  ol  it ;  set- 
ting a  button  lor  last  freeze  or  more  ice 
cubes  isn't  exciting.  The  old  ice  wagon, 
drawn  by  two  sturdy  while  horses,  was  fun  to 
watch,  and  a  quick  child  could  always  gather 
slivers  ol  lovely  cold  ice  alier  the  iceman  had 
chopped  oil  the  fifty-pound  block.  But  it's 
very  nice  to  be  secure,  alter  all. 

The  air  has  a  still  and  lovely  feeling  now; 
there  is  a  sense  of  waiting  in  the  countryside, 
tranquil,  a  little  sorrowful.  The  light  has  a 
gentle  glow,  dreamy  and  smoky  gold.  The 
trees  are  stiller  than  they  ever  are  at  any  time 
except  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  country  road 
looks  as  if  almost  anybody  might  wander 
down  it  at  any  moment:  Johnny  Appleseed 
with  his  bag  over  Ins  shoulder,  or  Thoreau 
with  his  clear  dreamer's  eyes,  or  a  wayfaring 
stranger  with  an  old  sweet-singing  guitar. 

The  dogs  fold  themselves  into  small  furry 
heaps  of  gold,  black  and  white,  and  black. 
There  is  no  cat  to  be  seen  at  all. 

I  )usk  comes  so  early,  one  wishes  to  catch 
the  last  gold  of  Ihe  day  and  hold  it  close,  but 
immediately  the  violet  color  Hows  from  ihe 
woods,  the  shadows  fall  on  lane  and  meadow, 
and  ihe  little  while  house  catches  a  single  ray 
of  -lory  on  the  tip  of  the  old  chimney.  The 
lawn  is  mysterious  with  shadow. 

I  walk  across  n  slowly,  watching  the  way 
the  smoke  from  ihe  hearth  lire  curls  upward. 
The  woods  folk  are  snug  in  their  burrows,  the 
brave  birds  are  breasting  some  far-off  air.  ex- 
cept lor  ihe  faithful  ones  who  stay  and  con- 
sume our  peanut  butter  all  winter  and  sit  out 
the  blizzards  in  the  feathery  depths  of  the  tall 
pines.  1  begin  to  wonder  whether  we  should 
build  extra  shelters,  surely  their  dehcale  little 
feet  are  cold  even  in  the  pines.  And  we  should 
keep  warm  water  out  all  winter. 

George  is  milking;  1  see  the  lights  in  the 
old  red  barn,  and  hear  his  voice.  The  barn 
cats  will  be  lined  up.  waiting  for  the  warm 
frothing  milk  in  their  saucers. 

The  turn  of  the  seasons  is  always  a  mira- 
cle; there  is  security  in  it.  there  is  peace. 

This  is  a  good  thing,  says  Sister,  as  she 
hops  ahead  of  me  pointing  her  velvet  nose 
toward  supper!  END 
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101  wonderful  ways 
to  enjoy  t^rp 


Sure  it's  great  on  pancakes!  And,  KARO 
rup  makes  so  many  other  delicious  treats! 

ie  great  popularity  of  Karo  begins  at  the  table. 
Dst  folks  love  it  on  pancakes,  waffles  and  biscuits; 
t  Karo  also  makes  smooth,  creamy  frostings  and 
ices,  cookies,  pie  fillings  and  candies.  It  is  a 
icious,  nutritious  sweetener  for  bread,  milk  and 
eals,  fruits  and  puddings. 


BIG  NEW 
COOK  BOOK! 

An  80  page  book,  full  of  clever 
"easy-does-it"  recipes  for  des- 
serts, frostings,  candies,  other 
treats  using  everyday  ingredi- 
ents, with  lots  of  how-to-do-it 
pictures.  Only  25*!  postpaid!  For 
your  copy,  send  to  Jane  Ashley, 
Box  424,  Trenton,  New  Jersey! 
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turning  back;  I  had  been  taught  submission 
and  there  never  was  any  question  but  lhat  I 
must  do  my  duty. 

So  I  went  forward,  my  mouth  trembling 
with  shyness,  my  heart  pounding  against  my 
new  dress,  to  meet  my  future  husband.  He 
stood  there  looking  at  me  without  saying  a 
word.  Even  at  twelve,  the  Tika  Raja  was 
old  and  serious  with  dark  brooding  eyes  and 
a  tense,  unhappy  face.  I  stood  in  silence, 
trying  to  realize  that  this  stranger  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  me.  For  the  second  time 
that  afternoon  fear  swept  over  me  as  I  gazed 
at  the  boy  into  whose  hands  my  life  had 
been  gi  en. 

Amarjat  Singh,  his  stepbrother,  broke  the 
silence.  "Let's  play,"  he  suggested.  With 
relief  we  followed  his  suggestion.  It  was 
lovely  to  romp  about  the  lawns  with  the 
princes,  but  whenever  I  looked  back  at 
that  afternoon  I  remembered  it  not  as  a 
child  but  as  a  woman. 

Our  marriage  had  been  arranged  when  the 
Pandit  Mirtunja,  a  spiritual  leader  in  the 
court  of  my  father's  friend,  the  Maharaja  of 
Kapurthala,  visited  us  to  ask  for  my  hand 
in  marriage  to  the  Maharaja's  eldest  son  and 
heir,  Paramjit  Singh  Tika  Raja.  In  many 
ways  it  was  a  good  match.  Kapurthala,  one 
of  the  first  Sikh  states,  was  larger  and 
wealthier  than  our  state  of  Jubbal,  and  for 
many  years  the  Maharaja  and  my  father 
had  been  close  friends. 

But  to  my  mother,  a  marriage  between 
her  small  princess  and  the  house  of  Kapur- 
thala was  a  shocking  disgrace.  As  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Hindu 
dynasties,  Rajput,  she  believed  it  humiliat- 
ing tn  consider  an  alliance  with  the  Kapur- 
thalas.  They,  too,  had  been  Rajput  centuries 
before,  but  had  since  embraced  the  Sikh 
faith.  To  my  mother,  they  were  outcasts. 

Sikhism,  a  Hindu  reform  movement 
started  in  the  fifteenth  century,  represented 
to  my  mother  the  antithesis  of  everything 
she  believed.  Not  only  did  the  members  of 
this  sect  ask  equality  for  women,  both  reli- 
gious and  legal,  but  they  denied  reincarna- 
tion, a  basic  tenet  of  orthodox  Hinduism, 
and  — worst  of  all— refused  to  accept  caste, 
n  the  Sikh  faith  a  man  of  any  religion  or 
caste,  even  an  "untouchable,"  was  accepted 
as  an  equal.  For  a  woman  of  royal  birth, 
indoctrinated  in  Hindu  orthodoxy,  a  merger 
with  a  family  of  the  radical  Sikh  faith  was 
unthinkable. 

'hortly  after  our  visitor  from  Kapurthala 
arrived,  I  noticed  that  a  profound  change 
had  come  over  my  mother.  Until  that  time 
her  face  had  held  only  serenity  and  warmth. 
Much  of  her  time  was  spent  in  prayer  and 
meditation,  and  often  I  loved  to  steal  into 
her  room  and  sit  in  the  corner  to  feel  her 
quietness  about  me. 

Suddenly  all  this  changed.  She  seemed 
distraught  and  unhappy  and  her  eyes  were 
red  and  sad  from  weeping.  Finally  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer  and,  weeping  too,  begged 
to  know  what  terrible  fate  had  befallen  us. 

She  told  me  that  my  marriage  to  the  heir 
of  Kapurthala  had  been  arranged  against 
her  wishes.  Instantly  I  was  relieved.  It  had 
always  been  clear  to  me  that  someday  I 
would  have  to  be  married  and,  since  I  knew 
I  had  no  choice  in  the  decision,  it  mattered 
little  which  one  of  the  eligible  princes  my 
parents  chose  for  me. 

But  I  was  touched  by  my  mother's  un- 
happiness  and,  like  all  children,  had  a  quick 
and  easy  solution.  "If  you  don't  like  it,"  I 
said,  "then  you  must  tell  father  and  make 
him  stop  this  thing." 

Mother  shook  her  head  sadly.  "He  has  ' 
given  his  word  of  honor.  Now  it  must  be." 

It  was  too  difficult;  at  seven  marriage  did 
not  concern  me  and  I  hurried  back  to  play. 

Up  to  that  point  my  childhood  had  been 
surrounded  by  protection  and  happiness, 
and  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  this  would 
ever  change.  My  life  as  a  princess  began  in 
the  palace  of  the  hill  state  of  Jubbal  one 
January  morning  as  the  snow  tumbled  about 


the  Himalayan  Mountains.  My  mother,  wh, 
had  married  at  eleven  and  borne  two  chi! 
dren  before  me— both  of  whom  died  i: 
infancy— was  just  fourteen  years  old. 

My  father,  Prince  Gambhir  Chand,  wa 
the  younger  brother  of  Jubbal's  ruler.  Ran.; 
Padam  Chand.  Our  family  had  ruled  th 
state  for  over  thirty  generations  and  tradi 
tion  had  it  that  originally  our  ancestors  hai 
descended  from  the  Moon.  Jubbal,  abou 
fifty  miles  east  of  Simla  in  Northern  India 
had  been  founded  about  the  year  1066  afte 
the  invasion  by  the  Moslems. 

Before  the  Moslems  came,  the  Rajpu 
women  had  been  relatively  free;  they  chos 
their  own  husbands,  accompanied  them  ii 
hunting  and  war  and,  at  their  death 
mounted  the  funeral  pyre  at  their  side.  But 
in  order  to  escape  defilement  by  the  Mos 
lems,  severe  restrictions  were  placed  upot 
them.  So  purdah,  or  isolation  with  othe. 
women,  and  the  heavy  veiling  came  intc 
effect.  Originally  meant  as  a  protection 
through  the  years  it  has  been  one  of  thi" 
most  difficult  burdens  Indian  women  havt 
had  to  bear. 

In  order  to  escape  annihilation  our  famirj 
fled  to  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  anc 
founded  our  little  Rajput  kingdom  of  Jubbal 
There,  in  a  rickety  wooden  palace  made  ur 
of  rambling  rooms  lacked  to  one  another  or 
the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff,  I  was  born. 

Immediately  after  my  birth  I  was  giver 
away.  Wrapped  in  a  coarse  blanket,  I  was: 
handed  to  a  low-born  peasant  woman  whc 
stood  waiting  outside  the  door  to  receive  me 
But  my  departure  from  the  royal  family  was, 
only  temporary.  It  was  a  measure  to  placate! 
the  angry  gods  who  had  taken  away  m> 
parents'  first  children;  a  few  moments  latei 
the  family  priest  bought  me  back  for  five, 
silver  rupees,  or  about  $1.25,  and  I  was  re-.! 
turned  to  my  mother's  eager  arms. 

Even  at  birth  we  were  surrounded  by  the 
ancient  superstitions  of  Hinduism.  Both 
mother  and  child  were  considered  unclear' 
and  kept  in  almost  total  darkness  for  thir-, 
teen  days.  On  the  thirteenth  day  we  were, 
purified  together  with  water  from  the  sacred 
Ganges  River  and  my  father  looked  upon 
us  for  the  first  time. 

As  a  young  child  my  life  was  carefree  and 
happy.  I  was  high-spirited,  restless  and  often 
mischievous.  Left  largely  in  the  care  ot 
servants,  like  most  children,  I  tried  to  take, 
advantage  of  them  as  much  as  possible.  As,, 
the  eldest  child  I  was  in  a  good  position  to 
do  this,  since  they  felt  I  was  closest  to  my 
parents.  The  servants  themselves  were  lazy; 
and  corrupt  and  usually  tried  to  take  the! 
line  of  least  resistance.  As  a  result,  my  feel- 
ings about  right  and  wrong  were  often  sadly, 
mixed. 

One  day  I  ran  to  my  nurse— or  ayah,  as 
we  called  her— begging  for  a  piece  of  ma-J 
terial  to  make  my  doll  a  sari.  She  had  none, 
she  told  me,  but  as  I  teased  and  plagued  her 
she  grew  tired  of  the  argument  and  sug- 
gested, "Go  quickly  to  your  mother's  room, 
and  take  a  piece  of  veil  from  her  basket." 
Satisfied  at  last,  I  played  happily  with  my 
dolls  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

Later  my  mother  called  me  to  her  room. , 
"My  child,"  she  asked,  "did  you  cut  my 
veil?"  Half  realizing  all  along  that  I  had 
done  something  wrong,  I  burst  into  tears. 
Stammering,  I  explained  that  my  ayah  had 
given  me  permission.  "Then  we  must  ask 
Ayah,"  replied  my  mother  calmly.  Ayah's 
face  was  a  studied  blank  as  she  answered 
my  mother  respectfully.  No,  she  didn't 
know  what  I  was  talking  about,  it  was  the 
first  time  she  had  heard  that  I  needed  cloth 
for  my  doll. 

Naturally,  I  was  punished  for  destructive- 
ness  and  lying.  But  deeper  than  my  childish 
dislike  of  punishment  was  my  outrage  at 
being  misunderstood.  The  world  of  grown- 
ups, I  decided,  was  a  dangerous  place.  In  the 
future  I  would  try  to  be  more  wary. 

The  one  thing  I  did  not  lack  was  com- 
panionship. The  palace  was  fairly  overrun 
with  children  of  assorted  ages,   since  wt 
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n  d  u  s  t  a  n  i ,  t  h  e 
guage  of  most 
lians. 

ate  in  the  palace 
lowed  its  own 
tine.  At  seven  I 
3  awakened  by 
nurse,  washed 
1  dressed  m  Infill- 
ing silk  trousers 
li  a  loose  shirt  of 
;  or  muslin.  On 

head  I  wore  the 
ditional  duputta, 
veil,  but  by  mid- 

rning  it  had  usually  slipped  off  onto  my 
udders  and  was  flying  behind  me  as  I 
ed  about  in  play.  Most  of  the  time  my 
1  were  bare,  but  on  the  coldest  winter  days 
ore  woolen  socks  under  goatskin  slippers 
'erhaps  today  it  would  hi'  considered  that 

lived  in  a  world  of  inconveniences,  but 
us  it  seemed  perfectly  comfortable.  Al- 
mgh  the  winters  in  Northern  India  are 
lerh  cold,  there  was  no  central  heating, 
y  a  charcoal  brazier  placed  in  the  center 
.he  room  on  a  stone  slab.  Nor  did  we  have 
Uling  water  or  bathtubs.  We  were  bathed 
a  small  room  by  our  nurse,  who  stood  us 
a  wooden  plank  and  poured  water  over 

Our  toilet  was  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  an- 
ter  room  connected  to  a  straw  covered 
y outside  the  palace  several  floors  below, 
is  tray  was  cleaned  by  sweepers  ol  the 
ntouchable"  or  lowest  caste  who  were 
bidden  to  enter  the  palace. 

is  difficult  for  a  princess  not  to  feel  like 

princess,  especially  in  India,  where  so 
tch  emphasis  is  placed  upon  caste  and  the 
portance  of  high  birth.  In  many  ways  1 
1st  have  been  spoiled,  and  the  servants  did 
;ir  share  to  make  me  feel  that  1  was  some- 
especial.  It  was  only  later  in  life  as  tragedy 
d  disappointment  came  my  way,  as  they 
toevcryone.  that  I  began  to  feel  less  like  a 
ncess,  more  like  any  other  human  being 
Once  when  I  was  about  live,  dressed  in 
1  costume  of  our  province.  1  was  attending 
:elebration.  A  ring  of  rubies  and  diamonds 
d  been  placed  in  my  little  pierced  nose;  in 
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mam  line    l,n,  i  m  hli  il  had 

beenla  living 

In  tin  hn  ;il 

lasi .  a  meal  ol  hot  milk    unleavened  whole 
(I    fried    in    butlei      and 
We   all 
inches  from  the  If  ilver  oi 

brass   We  did  noi  usi 
liMid   w  il  h  i  mi    (in 

the  help  of  the  fried  panca  idil  ional 

pari  ol 

Religion  pla\  in  lhe 

I i  everv    Hindu  laniih     \\  i    hi  ;an  each 

da\   by  chant  inn  lone 

poem     'he    I'.li.i    ,n    id-Gi     i     Solli    v  i  li 

ill  poel  ie  lor  in 

I  Imdu  ii  In  ion    Mni 
loinetheloil) 
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that    it 
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rlid,  obi  dii  nth  and 
as  quickly  as  |x>s- 
sible  ki  ii  one  i  hinur, 
we  prayed  in  an- 
cient Sansk rit . 
Taught  by  role,  i  he 
meanun.  of  our  re- 
ligion was  not  really 
explained .  and  per- 
haps even  it  1  had 
understoi  id  il  in  im 
childish  way,  its 
dee  pi  i  conce  p  I 
would  still  have 
been  incomprehen- 
sible to  me. 

The  Hindu  reli- 
gion differs  from 
most  religions  in 
that,  rai  her  than 
iging  man  to 
work  out  his  life  on 
earth  accord 
certain  laws  or  even 
spiritual  concepts,  it 
urges  him  to  accept  his  lot  uncomplain- 
ingly; in  fact,  teaches  him  to  disregard  the 
world  and  concentrate  on  the  life  of  the 
spirit  and  the  world  beyond. 

Hem'.:  bom  is  considered  a  kind  of  punish- 
ment, for  the  spun  who  reaches  God  is 
never  born  again.  He  has  Income  so  pure 
in  heart  that  he  finds  eternal  bliss.  (Minis 
must  die.  only  to  be  born  again  in  sorrow 
and  suffering.  Thus  in  India  the  caste  sys- 
tem has  been  acceptable,  for.  according  to  the 
religion,  the  soul  chooses  its  own  parents  as 
in  each  hie  n  advances  (loser  io  God.  A  low 
birth  is  often  co  isidered  an  indication  of  the 
lack  of  progress  made  in  the  previous  life, 
although  this  has  little  to  do  with  achieving 
spiritual  heights  in  a  present  life.  From  the 
"untouchables"  have  come  many  saints  and 
tea.  hers  who  achit  rai  spirituality. 

Hindus  believe  in  one  soul.    This  soul  is 
without    beginning  and   without   end     It    is 
indestructible    and    incorruptible,    birlhless 
and  deathless   All  human  beings  are  part  of 
tin-  soul  and  the  object  ol   I  liro 
merge  each   individual  soul   with   tl 
one. 
The  goal  ol   Hinduism  is  liberation  from 
misery,  Iron-  death  and  from  life.  Man's  true 
identit}  is  God  and  onh  through  ignorance 
has  he  limited  himself  to  race.  sex.  caste  and 
creed.  Life  is  the  means  by  which  he  ma\ 
rediscover  his  infinite  soul,  but  he  can  go 
death  only  when  he  realizes  his  unity 
with  the  immortal. 

For  years  1  parroted  the  beautiful  verses 
( ;ita.  char  losophy 
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of  the  teachers,  but  in  those  days  it  held 
little  meaning  for  me.  As  my  life  began  to 
pass,  however,  the  spirituality  of  my  religion 
began  to  hold  out  more  and  more  comfort 
to  me,  and  the  fleeting  pleasures  of  life 
seemed  to  dwindle  in  comparison  with  the 
infinite  reward  of  God.  But  that  is  a  story  of 
my  later  life,  for  my  early  years  were  cer- 
tainly preoccupied  with  the  world.  In  the  be- 
ginning I  was  no  child  of  heaven. 

For  me  the  palace  at  Jubbal  was  a  magic 
castle.  There  were  over  a  hundred  rooms  in 
the  sprawling  wooden  structure  and  endless 
twisting  corridors,  courtvards  and  balconies 


where  I  played  make-believe  games  with  the 
thirty  other  children  who  lived  in  the  palace. 

One  day  when  I  was  five  I  decided  to 
climb  out  on  the  edge  of  a  balcony  on  the 
third  story.  Teetering  dangerously  on  the 
narrow  wooden  railing,  I  held  my  breath  in 
terror  and  took  a  step  forward.  Somehow  I 
managed  to  maintain  my  balance.  Then, 
full  of  confidence  at  my  success,  I  turned  my 
head  to  make  sure  my  playmates  were 
watching  and  shouted  "Look  at  me!"  My 
foot  suddenly  slipped  and  I  fell  three  stories 
to  the  courtyard  below. 

It  was  a  miracle  that  I  wasn't  killed.  But 
I  was  far  from  unconscious.  I  lay  on  the 
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ground  screaming  in  pain  and  fright  as  serv- 
ants rushed  to  carry  me  back  into  the 
house.  Blood  was  streaming  from  my  face 
and  when  it  was  wiped  away  they  saw  that 
the  whole  side  of  my  face  was  torn  to  the 
bone.  My  mother  stood,  wringing  her  hands 
and  crying  that  I  would  be  disfigured  for 
life.  "What  a  fate  for  a  girl!"  she  moaned. 
"Now  we  will  never  be  able  to  find  her  a 
husband." 

Since  my  father  had  little  faith  in  medi- 
cine, he  would  not  call  a  doctor  to  treat 
me.  No  stitches  were  taken,  no  medication 
was  applied.  Instead,  my  father  himself  pre- 
pared a  huge  poultice  of  butter  and  sulphur. 
This  was  applied  to  my  face  and  kept  there 
with  a  cloth  for  over  a  month.  When  it  was 
removed  my  cheek  was  completely  smooth 
again  except  for  an  almost  invisible  scar. 
Modern  science  could  not  have  done  a  bet- 
ter job. 

But  my  uncle,  Rana  Padam  Chand,  the 
ruler  of  Jubbal,  was  not  so  lucky.  His  oppo- 
sition to  science  ended  in  disaster,  both  for 
him  and  for  our  family. 

My  uncle,  a  high-strung  man,  had  a  nerv- 
ous habit  of  plucking  hairs  from  the  back 
of  his  hand  while  engrossed  in  conversation. 
When  I  was  about  six  an  infection  developed. 
Because  of  lack  of  treatment  it  gradually 
spread  to  his  fingers,  then  developed  into  an 
acute  case  of  blood  poisoning.  It  became 
necessary  to  amputate  his  hand  and  later  his 
arm.  He  grew  steadily  worse  and  three 
months  after  the  infection  began  it  was  ap- 
parent the  Rana  of  Jubbal  was  a  dying  man. 

As  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed he  called  my  father  to 
his  side.  "After  my  death," 
he  whispered,  "leave  Jub- 
bal. It  is  finished  for  you 
here  now.  Take  your  share 
of  the  fortune  and  go." 

Shaken  by  the  imminent 
death  of  his  brother  and 
by  his  strange  advice,  my 
father  left  his  side.   Some 
hours  later  he  returned  to 
find  that  my  uncle  was  be- 
ing dressed  in  his  royal  robes  of  gold  and  his 
ceremonial  jewels  in  preparation  to  attend 
his  own  funeral  ceremony.    Down  to  his  an- 
cestral temple  in  the  courtyard,  to  the  wail- 
ings  and  chantings  of  the  court  gathered  be- 
low, the  dying  man  was  led  and  offerings 
were  given  to  the  gods.    Priests  mumbled 
prayers  and  cymbalsclashed  in  a  funeral  dirge. 

Just  before  the  sun  rose  above  the  palace 
walls  my  uncle  crumpled  over  the  shrine  and 
the  leader  of  Jubbal  was  dead. 

It  was  my  first  experience  with  death.  No 
one  paid  any  attention  to  the  small  girl 
wandering  blindly  about  the  palace  trying 
to  understand  what  was  happening.  I  stole 
quietly  to  my  classroom  and  huddled  on  a 
stool  in  the  corner.  I  was  frightened.  If  such 
a  fate  had  befallen  my  uncle,  leader  of  a 
state,  a  powerful  man,  what  could  happen 
to  me,  a  slight  girl  who  had  no  influence  with 
anybody  ? 

When  my  teacher  entered  the  room  I  ran 
to  him,  tugging  at  his  robe,  pleading  with 
him  to  tell  me  why  my  uncle  cried  no  longer. 
"He  has  gone  to  God,"  answered  my 
teacher.  "If  he  is  pure  enough  in  heart,  he 
will  remain  there.  In  any  case,  my  child,  he 
is  far  happier  now." 

I  stared  at  him  in  wonderment.  "But  if  he 
is  happier,"  I  said,  "why  does  everyone 
weep?" 

My  teacher  did  not  answer.  He  looked  at 
me  silently  and  went  about  his  work.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  lifted  his  head.  "Someday 
you  will  know,"  he  said. 

In  the  weeks  following,  in  the  manner  of 
children,  I  began  to  forget  my  uncle  and  even 
managed  to  stifle  my  own  fears.  The  funeral 
and  the  terror  faded  and  the  sounds  of  weep- 
ing and  wailing,  echoing  through  the  palace, 
bored  me.  Why  don't  they  slop?  I  thought, 
wanting  life  to  be  the  way  it  was  before  my 
uncle's  death;  but  it  never  was  again.  With 
his  death,  my  whole  life  changed. 

The  successor  to  the  throne  of  Jubbal  was 
my  uncle's  twelve-year-old  son,  but  since  he 
was  too  young  to  conduct  affairs  of  state  it 
was  necessary  to  appoint  a  regent.  In  spite 


What  our  part  may  signify 
in  the  great  whole  we  may 
not  understand;  but  we  are 
to  play  it,  and  now  is  our 
time. 

—  DAVID   STARR  JORDAN 


of  his  brother's  deathbed  advice,  my  fath( 
wanted  to  be  appointed  regent  for  h 
nephew.  But  my  uncle's  wife  was  determine 
to  rule  for  her  son  and  was  backed  in  this  b 
her  Minister. 

My  father,  a  proud  and  sensitive  mai 
approached  the  Minister  and  my  aunt  wit 
the  request  that  he  be  given  our  share  of  th 
family  treasure,  but  they  refused  to  discus 
it  with  him.  Finally  he  threatened  my  aum 
the  Rani,  with  an  appeal  to  the  British  go\ 
ernment.  Shortly  afterward,  the  Ministe 
committed  expensive  suicide  by  eatin 
crushed  diamonds  mixed  with  poison  an< 
left  a  letter  confessing  that  he  had  used 
large  part  of  the  funds  with  which  he  ha 
been  entrusted.  My  aunt  was  horrified  b; 
this  news  but  was  more  determined  thai 
ever  not  to  divide  the  remainder. 

T" 
here  was  much  quarreling  and  anger  in 
side  the  palace.  My  father  felt  righteously 
indignant.  But  my  aunt  grew  more  and  more 
hostile,  refusing  any  longer  to  listen  to  hirt 
and  denying  his  right  to  share  his  family's 
fortune.  Publicly  she  announced  that  ou| 
family  would  no  longer  be  supported;  oul 
food  supplies  were  to  be  cut  off  within  a  da; 
or  two. 

Speechless  with  fury,  my  father  decidec 
to  risk  a  public  scandal  by  appealing  openlj 
to  the  British  government,  and  ordered  rm 
mother  to  begin  preparations  for  moving  tc 
the  capital,  Simla,  where  he  would  makt 
this  appeal.  With  shouts  of  glee  we  childrer 
heard  the  news  that  we  were  going  to  ac- 
company them.  For  us  it 
was   a  glorious  occasion 
the  first  time  we  were  leav- 
ing the  palace  walls  to  sec 
the  world  outside. 

For  my  mother  it  was  a 
move  filled  with  terror.  AH 
her  life  she  had  been  shel- 
tered and  protected;  now 
she  was  leaving  her  home 
forever.  She  wept  in  bewil- 
derment while  we  danced 
about,     wondering     that 
there  could  be  sadness  in  the  wonderful  ad- 
venture on  which  we  were  about  to  embark. 
The  journey  from  Jubbal  to  Simla  was  a 
long  and  tiresome  one.  My  mother  and  the 
five  of  us  children  were  carried  on  palkis 
(litters  enclosed  by  silk  curtains)  by  coolies. 
My  father  rode  a  hill  pony.  We  were  accom- 
panied only  by  ten  personal  servants  and  a.i 
large  number  of  coolies.    My  father's  first: 
wife  and  three  children  did  not  come  with  us! 
to  Simla— I  never  knew  why,  but  they  re- 
mained behind  in  the  palace  at  Jubbal. 

We  came  upon  Simla  at  night.  As  we 
rounded  a  curve  in  the  rocky  trail  I  pulled 
aside  the  curtains  and  saw  thousands  of 
winking  lights  spilling  down  the  black  slope 
of  the  city.  We  had  never  seen  electric  lights 
before  and  stared  in  openmouthed  wonder 
at  the  fairyland.  Now  the  long  journey  was] 
forgotten  and  only  the  new  and  enchanting 
world  lay  ahead. 

A  dear  friend  of  my  father,  the  Maharaja 
of  Kapurthala  (who  later  became  my  father- 
in-law),  loaned  us  one  cf  his  houses  during 
our  stay  in  Simla.  For  the  children,  "New- 
lands"  was  a  fascinating  place  if  only  for  its 
electricity  with  which  we  endlessly  experi- 
mented, turning  lights  on  and  off  for  the 
pure  magic  of  seeing  them  work.  But  our 
new  home  was  also  a  more  lonely  place  than 
the  palace  at  Jubbal  with  its  many  play- 
mates. Now  I  was  more  or  less  alone  with 
my  two  sisters. 

For  my  brothers,  Simla  was  far  more 
exciting  than  Jubbal.  They  were  permitted 
to  leave  the  house  and  often  were  taken  on 
trips  through  the  exotic  bazaars  and  noisy 
streets.  I  was  forced  to  remain  at  home,  in 
purdah  with  my  mother  and  sisters.  I  was 
heartbroken  and  bewildered  by  this. 

"What  is  so  different  about  a  girl?"  I 
wept  one  day  as  my  brothers  dressed  for  an 
excursion  into  Simla.  "Why  can't  I  go  with 
them?  Why  must  I  always  stay  here  when  I 
want  so  much  to  see  the  world  too?" 

My  gentle  mother  looked  at  me  reproach- 
fully. Sheltered  as  she  had  been  in  her  child- 
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it  deep  fries. 


French  fried  potatoes-,  crisp 
southern  fried  chicken; 
delicious  shrimps;  fish  cakes, 
fritters  as  you  love  them; 
doughnuts  extraordinary. 


it  cooks . . . 

Juicy  pot  roasts;  heavenly  clam 
chowder;  tender  stews  and 
chicken;  real,  old  fashioned 
New  England  Boiled  Dinners 
flavor-rich  soups. 

it  serves . . . 


Anything  you  want  to  keep 
tempting  hot  and  delicious! 
So  stunningly  beautiful  in 
gleaming  chrome,  you'll  be 
anxious  to  show  it  off  at 
(he  dining  room  table.  The 
perfect  chafing  dish, 
bun  warmer  and  server. 
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and  you  know  it's  the  most  bea 


RECIPE    BOOK 

72  pages,  140  kitchen-tested 

recipes!  Given  with  every 

Broil-Quik  Fryer-Cooker. 


appliance  you've  ever  seen.  Look  again  and  you'll  dis( 

advanced  features  that  mean  faster,  easier,  more  ecom 

I  r\  ing  and  cooking!  Sec  how  the  outside  is  styled  for 

greater  beauty  and  safety  (it  won't  tip!)  while  the  inne 

well  of  Brite-Glo  aluminum  is  rounded  at  the  top, 

tapered  at  the  bottom... requires  less  shortening. 

Note  the  big  family  size  capacity. ..  the  double-wall 

insulation  thai  keeps  all  the  heat  inside  the  unit. 

Sec  how  neatly  and  safely  the  exclusive 

Decant-o-Spoul  drain-.  Examine  the  perforated 

brushed  aluminum  basket  —  more  efficient  than  wire  mesn 

and  much  easier  to  clean.  Now  look  at  the  automatic  Thermo-Lite  that  tells  vou  when 

the  correct  cooking  or  frying  temperature  has  been  reached.  And»the   Vuto-Temp  therm,, Mat 

maintains  the  heal  exactly  as  you  want  it.  On    the  lid  you'll  find  the  proper  time 

and  temperature  for  40  ol  your  favorite  dishes.  Fully  automatic  frying  and  cooking... 

it's  fool-proof!  And  the  very  first  time  you  use  it  as  a  serving  dish,  the  "oohs"  and 

"ahs"  of  your  guests  will  more  than  pay  for  its  cost.  See  your  BROIL-QU/K  dealer  |< 

■Mr  Fryer  •  Cooker  -•  &  ° 


THE       BROIL-QUIK       COMPANY        •        2330       FIFTH        AVENUE 

World  s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Infra-Red  Appliances 
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hood,  retiring  and  docile,  she  could  not  begin 
to  understand  the  black  rebellion  that  filled 
my  heart.  I  could  see  no  reason  for  keeping 
me  locked  up  like  a  baby.  I  ran  as  fast  as  my 
brothers,  I  knew  all  their  games,  even  won 
them  occasionally.  Why  then  could  I  not  be 
part  of  their  adventures?  Patiently,  my 
mother  tried  to  explain.  But  it  was  an  im- 
possible task.  She  had  always  accepted  her 
role;  to  question  it  was  sacrilege.  In  her 
world  a  woman  did  what  was  expected  of 
her  uncomplainingly.  She  did  not  ask  for  the 
privileges  of  a  man. 


After  a  while  I  stopped  weeping  and 
watched  from  the  balcony  as  my  father  and 
brothers  made  their  way  across  the  court- 
yard, laughing  and  joking  as  they  walked 
toward  the  magic  city  I  could  not  see.  Once 
again  I  was  defeated.  But  someday,  I  prom- 
ised myself.  I  would  not  only  see  Simla;  I 
would  see  the  whole  world ! 

Meanwhile,  my  father  pressed  his  lawsuit 
against  the  Rani.  Unfortunately,  the  Vice- 
roy's government  turned  it  over  to  the  local 
Punjab  authorities  where  my  aunt  had 
powerful  friends,  and  the  most  my  father 
could  obtain  was  a  small  pension.  By  this 
time  he  was  angry  and  his  prestige  so  badly 
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"Si/lv  boy!  All  it  really  needs  is  Windex  Spray  on  the  screen! 


Watch  Windex  Spray  go  to  work— fast,  swish, 
spray  it  on.  vvhish,  wipe  it  off.  And  there  you  are 
— with  windows,  mirrors,  all  sorts  of  glass  surfaces 
gleaming-bright  and  clean  in  half  your  usual  time. 
Windex  Spray  leaves  no  waxy  dust  to  clean  after- 
ward—no waxy  film  to  attract  dust  later.  Windex  is 
a  thrifty  buy.  Even  more  economical  in  the  large 
20-oz.  size.  Get  it  today— at  grocery,  drug  or  hard- 
ware store.  Also  sold  in  Canada. 


So  tail,  easy,  thrifty,  it  outsells  all  other  glass  cleaners  combinedl 
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"Here,  you  hold  him— I  just  remembered  this 
is  the  day  of  the  week  I  put  Drano  in  all  the  drains!" 

Better  to  get  the  "bird"  than  to  have  dangerous  sewer 
germs  lurking  in  every  drain.  And  germs  breed  in  muck 
that  liquid  disinfectants  can't  budge.  Drano's  churning, 
boiling  action  dissolves  the  muck — and  keeps  drains  germ- 
free  and  free-running.  Put  Drano  in  every  drain — once  a 
week — for  about  a  penny  a  drain.  Also  makes  septic  tanks 
work  even  better.  Get  Drano  today  at  your  grocery,  drug 
or  hardware  store.  Also  available  in  Canada. 

There's  nothing  like  DRANO  ...  to  keep  drains  free-running. 


wounded  that  he  demanded  official  recogni- 
tion of  himself  as  sole  regent  during  my 
cousin's  youth.  This  was  refused  and,  deeply 
humiliated,  my  father  swore  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  exile.  He  never  did  return  to 
Jubbal. 

As  winter  came  upon  Simla  father  ar- 
ranged to  take  us  to  Hardwar,  one  of  the 
sacred  cities  of  India.  My  mother  had  longed 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city  and 
now  she  felt  brave  enough  to  make  the 
journey. 

We  traveled  this  time  by  railway,  and  al- 
though we  maintained  strict  purdah  on  the 
train  in  a  separate  compartment  for  women 
and  children,  I  saw  dozens  of  strange  and 
unfamiliar  faces.  The  noise  and  dirt  and  the 
howling  of  babies  were  equally  enchanting 
after  the  quietness  of  life  at  Simla.  And 
Hardwar  itself  was  even  more  exciting.  Here 
I  found  dozens  of  children  to  play  with  and 
once  again  I  shouted  and  raced  and  romped 
noisily.  Here,  too,  most  restrictions  on  women 
were  relaxed  because  it  was  a  holy  city.  I 
could  walk  beside  my  brothers  and  explore 
with  them  the  crooked  narrow  streets  of 
Hardwar. 

We  even  went  swimming,  separated  of 
course  from  the  male  sex.  At  Hardwar,  swim- 
ming in  the  holy  waters  of  the  Ganges  has  a 
religious  significance,  but  for  me  sinking  into 
its  cool  depths  and  splashing  about  in  the 
waves  was  a  purely  pagan  pleasure  After 
life  in  the  mountains  the  sight  of  these 
rippling  waters  was  endlessly  absorbing.  I 
loved  to  feel  the  water  on  my  arms,  dip  my 
face  into  it  over  and  over  again  to  let  its 
coolness  slip  down  my  cheeks.  My  mother 
would  chide  me,  "Foolish  girl!"  But  I  did 
not  care.  I  had  found  a  new  love  and  was 
happy. 

In  the  evening  as  the  twilight  deepened 
over  the  tranquil  Ganges  and  hundreds  of 
worshipers  chanted  softly  on  its  banks,  each 
pilgrim  who  had  come  to  Hardwar  lit  a 
flame  in  a  small  paper  boat  and  set  it  afloat 
on  the  dark  waters.  Silently  I  murmured  my 
prayers  as  I  watched  the  boats  careen  down- 
stream, hundreds  of  tiny  flames  winking  in 
the  night  before  toppling  over  into  the  holy 
river. 

We  had  been  at  Hardwar  about  three 
months  when  the  Maharaja  of  Kapurthala 
made  his  request  for  my  hand  in  marriage  to 
his  son,  the  Tika  Raja.  At  the  time  of  my 
engagement,  many  marriages  then  being  ar- 
ranged in  India  for  children  were  consum- 
mated the  moment  both  were  physically 
capable,  some  even  before  the  bride  reached 
puberty.  But  our  parents  considered  them- 
selves extremely  advanced.  The  Tika  Raja 
and  I  were  to  remain  apart,  receive  our  edu- 
cations and  marry  at  an  appropriate  age. 
My  future  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  his 
father,  the  Maharaja  of  Kapurthala,  who 
would  direct  my  education  and  upbringing. 
In  other  words,  he  was  now  my  guardian. 

I  he  engagement  festivities  took  place  in 
Kapurthala.  There  were  parades  with  sol- 
diers and  elephants,  feasts,  dances  and  fire- 
works. Hundreds  of  poor  came  from  all 
directions  to  watch  the  excitement  and 
receive  coins  and  food.  But  I  know  this  only 
from  hearsay.  I,  the  bride-to-be,  was  not 
allowed  to  see  or  participate  in  the  celebra- 
tions. Again  I  was  in  purdah.  I  was  beginning 
to  accept  my  lot  and  did  not  object.  In  a 
way,  I  was  glad.  Somehow  I  felt  that  if  I 
stayed  with  the  children  I  could  protect 
myself  from  facing  what  was  really  happen- 
ing. I  was  a  happy  child.  I  was  not  so 
anxious  to  grow  up. 

But  all  children  like  to  receive  presents. 
Precious  silks,  brightly  colored  embroideries 
were  given  me  for  my  trousseau,  and  from 
my  father-in-law  I  received  a  small  diamond 
ring  and  some  antique  jewelry.  Privately  I 
didn't  think  much  of  his  gifts.  With  all  the 
fuss  being  made  I  had  expected  something  a 
little  closer  to  a  diamond  tiara. 

At  the  end  of  the  winter  I  lived  apart 
from  my  family  for  the  first  time.  I  was  sent 
to  Mussoorie,  a  hill  city  slightly  smaller  than 
Simla.  There  I  was  installed  in  a  small  house 
with  my  own  servants,  my  ayah  and  an 
English  governess  named  Miss  Marble.  Some 
distance  away,  the  Maharaja  of  Kapurthala 


LET'S  MAKE  YOUR  STAIRS 

Beautiful  with    CwifoC/ietl 


Carpet  pad  beauty, 
with  rubber  tread 
safety   and   economy. 
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Curved  nose 
with  or  with- 
out  risers. 


MODERNIZE  YOUR  STAIRS 

Give  them  the  "ripple  twist" 
beauty  of  Texto  Tred  stair  pads  or 
runners  —  in  green,  gray,  rose  or 
beige  —  at  traction  of  carpet  cost. 
Easily  installed. 


Quality 
Rubber 
Products 


20"x36" 
I8"x30" 
14"x24" 


Symbol  of  hospitality  and  wonderful  foot- 
scraper  for  doorway.  Waffle  pattern  gives 
hundreds  of  scraping  edges.  Dirt  and  water 
fall   through    perforations.  Tough   rubber. 


At    Better    Stores    everywhere 

ACE  RUBBER  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


130  Beech  St. 


Akron  8,  Ohio 


Fresh  from      \     FREE    rec!pes    w;fn 

the  autumn     ,  . 

woods,  pure  I    your  order  or  upon 

and  pas-  I  request*. 

teurized.  I--- 

Unexcelled  wherever  nuts  are  used 
in  your   holiday  delicacies.    Attrac- 
tively packaged.  Shipped  direct  from 
factory.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Gravette  Shelling  Co.Gi  avette  2,  Ark. 


2%  lbs. 
$3.00 
5  lbs. 
$5.60 
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Love  its  elegant  beauty,  dura- 
bility and  extra  utility  Style 
and  colors  to  use  in  any  room 
of  the  home.  Unequalled  for 
the  sick  room,  too,  since  it's 
unbreakable,  can't  leak,  never 
clatters  and  is  easily  disinfected. 
You'll  want  several  along  with 
101  other  equally  outstanding 
iustro-Ware  items  for  your 
home.  All  budget  priced.  For 
catalog  write  Columbus  Plastic 
Products,    Columbus,    Ohio. 


TAKES  ABUSE 

CAN'T  MAR  FLOORS 
or  scratch  Furniture 

SANITARY 

At  most      $  1  Oft 

stores  only*  I  — 

Slightly    higher    in    Canodo 
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.Good  Housekeeping 
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lived  in  .1  largi    French  chateau    Mj  own 
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\!i  ;s  Marble  was  i  he  firsl  European  I  had 
met.  She  was  a  thin,  homelj  spinster  who 
tried  to  be  kind.  Bui  I  could  not  undi 
her  and  she  could  nol  understand  me    \nd 
hi  course  to  me  she  was  "untouchable." 

t  Iraduallj  I  became  fast  inated  with  Miss 
Marble's  tales  ol  the  world  outside  m>  nai 
row  .lies  She  told  me  ol  I  'ai  is  and  I  .ondon 
and  the  new  and  exciting  land  nl  Aiiici  u  .1 
slu  helped  select  European  frocks  foi  me. 
How  wonderfully  unfamiliar  they  fell  swirl- 
ing about  my  legs.  And  how  much  easiei  to 
walk  and  play  in  than  our  traditional  sari. 

I  was  learning  to  eal  mj  meals  at  a  table 
like  Europeans  instead  ol  Indian-fashion  on 
the  floor,  but  because  ol  my  mother's  feelings 
about  caste,  and  my  own,  1  was  permitted 
to  eat  alone  with  only  my  ayah  present  to 
serve  me.  One  day  I  heard  a  step  at  the 
door  and  looked  up.  Miss  Marble  was  stand- 
ing a(  the  entrance.  Suddenly  my  stomach 
turned  over.  "You  must  not  come  in!"  I 
shouted.  But  Miss  Marble  did  not  under- 
stand. She  walked  through  the  door. 

Now  I  was  all  Hindu  again  and  she  was 
the  alien,  the  untouchable  who  would  con 
taminate  me.  "  1  told  you  not  to  come  in,"  1 
sobbed,  and  was  violently  and  thoroughly 
sick  all  over  the  tablecloth. 

My  European  education  was  far  from 
complete. 

It  was  with  a  little  English  girl  named 
Sheila  whose  mother  was  a  friend  of  Miss 
Marble  and  whose  father  was  a  colonel  m 
the  British  army,  stationed  nearbj  that  1 
began  to  understand  the  strange  and  curious 
ways  of  Europeans.  Perhaps  all  children,  no 
matter  how  different  the  cultures  from  which 
they  emerge,  have  a  bond  between  them  in 
a  world  of  giants  who  arrange  their  lives 
with  such  reckless  tyranny.  It  was  probably 
that  which  drew  Sheila  and  me  together,  for 
our  only  similarity  lay  in  the  fact  thai  we 
were  both  small  girls.  In  every  other  way  we 
were  completely  different ,  in  looks  as  well  as 
in  temperament. 

Sheila's  favorite  game  was  playing  tea;  I 
was  bored  to  death  by  it.  but  gave  in  occa- 
sionally in  order  to  get  her  to  play  my 
games  of  climbing  trees  and  attempting  dar- 
ing stunts  which  frightened  her  and  sent  the 
servants  into  a  frenzy  of  screeching  and 
threats.  In  spite  of  our  language  barrier 
Sheila  could  not  understand  one  word  of 
Hindustani  and  my  English  was  only  less 
than  fair— she  attempted  to  teach  me.  as 
she  had  been  taught,  the  complicated  eti- 
quette regarding  the  drinking  of  tea.  I.  who 
by  this  time  had  my  own  servants,  and  had 
much  made  of  me  as  the  princess  who  would 
marry  a  future  maharaja,  was  incensed  by  any 
criticism  or  instruction,  particularly  from  a 
little  girl  I  secretly  considered  beneath  me. 

"You  don't  hold  your  cup  nicely  at  all," 
she  would  say  primly  in  her  thin  English 
voice.  (Without  understanding  every  word,  I 
knew  exactly  what  she  was  saying.)  "You 
must  sit  more  like  a  lady." 

Because  I  had  some  sense  of  fairness  I 
tried  to  play  the  game  as  she  wanted  me  to, 
but  inside  I  was  seething.  One  day  her  blue 
eyes  grew  round  and  her  mouth  pouted  in 
delicate  disdain  as  I  splashed  the  water  we 
pretended  was  tea  onto  Sheila's  best  pink- 
and-white  cloth. 

"My  goodness,"  she  said,  "don't  you  even 
know  how  to  pour  tea  yet?" 

Suddenly  it  was  all  too  much.  "Yes."  1 
screamed  in  Hindustani.  "I  know  how  to 
pour  tea!"  And  I  took  the  pot  of  water  and 
turned  it  upside  down  over  her  blond  curls' 

Reduced  to  screams  and  tears,  she  sat 
there  with  the  water  dripping  over  her  face 
and  onto  her  clothes.  But  as  the  governesses 
rushed  to  the  scene.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  repentance.  Instead,  I  turned  to  my 
nurse  and  said  haughtily,  "You  must  take 
me  home  at  once.  I  have  been  insulted 
here." 
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NOW!  the  WASHER  that 

turns  into  a  DRYER 

...right  before  your  very  eyes! 


Now  you  see  it  washing — then 
you  see  it  drying!  Set  the  dials  just 
once;  the  Bendix  Duomatic  washes 
and  drvs  clothes  automatically  in  one 
continuous  operation.  Clothes  come 
out  reach   to  wear,  iron,  or  put  a\\a\. 

Or— suppose  you  want  to  use 
your  Duomatic  as  a  washer  onl\  ?  You 
can!  As  a  dryer  only?  Yes;  that,  too. 
You  can  stop  il  to  add  clothes  while 
it's  washing  .  .  .  even  stop  it  while  it's 
drying  to  remove  some  clothes  for 
ironing  before  they're  entirely  dry. 
It's  a  complete  laundry  unit,  and  com- 
pletely flexible. ' 

What's  more  — because  of  its 
own  "Magic  Heater"  that  gets  wash 
water  extra-hut .  .  .  and  because  of  its 


new  hi-lijt,  deep-surge  Tumble  Action 
—  the  Bendix  Duomatic  washes  clothes 
cleaner  than  ever  before  known! 

It  even  drys  a  new  way.  Cycle- 
Air  action  fluffs  clothes  in  pure  warm 
air,  sends  heat  and  moisture  down  the 
dr. tin,  so  it  needs  no  venting.  You  can 
use  it  in  a>n  roo/n—56  inches  of  wall 
space  is  all  it  takes! 

All  this  — yet  so  inexpensive 
your  old  washer  probably  will  pro- 
vide the  down  payment.  Be  sure  to 
ask  your  Bendix  Dealer  tor  full  de- 
tails—or  use  the  convenient  coupon 
below . 

BENDIX    HOME    APPLIANCES 

Div.  AVCO  Manufacturing  Corp. 

Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


BENDIX 

DUOMATIC 

washer-dryer 
all-in-one  , 

it's  the 

world's  first  and  only 

washer-dryer 


FREE! 

tells  the  whole 
-  home' 


Mail  coupon  to: 

BENDIX  HOME  APPLIANCES,  Dept.  CI1, 

1329  Arlington,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 
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What  a  difference ! 
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"DOUBLE 
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A    GREAT    NAME    IN    MATCHES,  LUMBER   AND    PAPER    PRODUCTS- 
XPERIENCE    FROM    1  835  .  .  .  M  ETHODS    OF   TOD  AY  . .  .  FO  R  ESTR  Y    FOR  TOMORROW 


I  was  a  little  frightened  as  well.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  feeling  of  being  between 
two  worlds,  the  start  of  my  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  I  was  to  be  of  the  East  or  the 
West. 

Only  a  few  weeks  after  I  was  established 
in  Ravenswood  my  ivory  tower  nearly  tum- 
bled about  me.  It  was  by  the  sheerest  acci- 
dent that  I  even  learned  that  something  was 
the  matter. 

Returning  one  day  to  my  parents'  house 
in  Simla  to  retrieve  a  book  I  had  left  behind, 
I  heard  angry  voices  coming  from  the  sitting 
room.  Over  the  din  I  recognized  the  words  of 
my  aunt,  the  Dowager  Rani  of  Jubbal. 

"It  is  an  unsuitable  match,"  she  was 
shouting.  "  I  cannot  permit  such  an  insult  to 
our  family  and  to  the  Hindu  faith!" 

I  heard  ..iy  father  answer,  "We  have 
given  our  word.  It  is  too  late  now  for  your 
protests." 

"It  is  not  too  late  for  me,"  she  threatened. 
"You  shall  see,  I  will  have  this  marriage 
stopped!" 

When  I  realized  that  I  was  the  subject  of 
this  heated  discussion  I  rushed  into  the  room 
and  pleaded  to  know  what  was  happening. 
But  my  father  did  not  answer  me  and  my 
mother  only  wept.  My  aunt  started  to  speak 
but  my  father  silenced  her.  In  anger  she 
turned  and  left  the  house. 

Obsessed  with  the  idea  of  stopping  the 
marriage,  she  journeyed  from  one  Rajput 
family   to   another,    trying   to   stir   up   the 


'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our 
watches;  none  go  just  alike,  yet  each 
believes  his  own.  —pope 


needed  support.  Such  a  row  resulted  that 
representatives  of  the  Punjab  government 
called  upon  my  father  and  tried  to  interfere. 
Nearly  beside  himself,  he  ordered  them  from 
the  house. 

My  aunt's  plan  was  to  take  me  away 
from  Simla  by  force  and  put  me  in  the  fort 
at  Jubbal.  I  was  not  in  the  least  frightened 
by  this,  since  I  had  only  the  happiest  mem- 
ory of  my  days  in  the  palace  there.  Instead, 
I  regarded  it  as  an  adventure  full  of  exciting 
possibilities. 

"Since  you  didn't  approve  of  the  match 
in  the  first  place,"  I  said  carelessly  to  my 
mother,  "perhaps  it  would  be  all  for  the 
best  if  we  followed  aunt's  advice  and  aban- 
doned the  marriage." 

She  looked  at  me  with  amazement.  "How 
can  you  suggest  such  a  thing?"  she  asked 
and  burst  into  tears. 

I  was  confused  as  I  tried  to  comfort  her. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  my  mother  had  wept 
because  this  marriage  was  to  take  place. 
Now,  in  the  submissive  way  of  Indian  wives, 
she  had  become  not  only  reconciled  to  the 
match  but  had  taken  on  the  enthusiasm  of 
my  father.  Furthermore,  she  hated  my  aunt 
for  the  pain  she  had  caused  us  and  was  de- 
termined not  to  let  her  have  her  way.  From 
that  moment  my  mother  enthusiastically 
endorsed  my  marriage  to  the  Tika  Raja  and 
took  every  opportunity  to  lecture  me  about 
my  duties  to  the  family  and  state  of  Kapur- 
thala. 

The  incident,  however,  caused  such  a  stir 
that  talk  buzzed  about  me  for  months.  My 
aunt's  interference  was  quickly  disposed 
of  as  soon  as  my  future  father-in-law,  the 
Maharaja,  stepped  into  the  picture.  A  man 
of  enormous  power  and  will,  he  would  brook 
no  meddling  with  his  plans.  I  was  never  told 
exactly  what  he  did,  but  the  Rajput  opposi- 
tion to  my  marriage  stopped.  The  whisper- 
ing continued,  but  no  one  dared  openly  to 
invite  his  wrath. 

We  remained  in  Simla  over  Christmas. 
My  days  were  spent  largely  in  the  classroom 
with  Mile.  Meillon.  But  there  was  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  education  Mademoiselle  could 
offer  me.  Furthermore,  she  was  shocked  at 
the  lack  of  education  available  to  children  in 
India  and  was  determined  to  see  that  I  fared 
better,  particularly  since  my  future  husband 
had  left  India  to  study  in  England. 
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Stuffed  Meat  Birds.  Pound 
thin  eight  4"  x  6"  pieces  veal  or  pork. 
Flour,  salt,  pepper  meat.  Prepare  stuffing 
by  browning  1  minced  onion,  1  minced 
garlic  clove  in  2  tbsp.  fat.  Mix  with  3  c. 
bread  crumbs,  6  sprigs  chopped  parsley, 
1  slightly  beaten  egg,  1  Herb-Ox  Bouil- 
lon Cube  dissolved  in   Vi  c.  water. 

Stuff  each  piece  of  meat;  secure  with 
toothpicks.  Brown  in  2  tbsp.  shortening. 
Add  1  Herb-Ox  Bouillon  Cube  dissolved 
in  %  c.  water.  Cover  and  cook  over  low 
heat  for  30  min.  (Serves  4.) 

Send  now  for  the  Money-Saver! 

It's  a  booklet  crammed  with  recipes  and 
menus  for  adding  flavor  to  money-saving 
meals  through  tasty  main  dishes,  soups  and 
gravies. The  Pure  Food  Co.,Inc..Dept.  LH-1 1, 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
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Mademoiselli    b<  gan  .1  long  cam 

i^  11  (ii  1.1II-'  with  the  Maharaja  lo 
r  iuade  him  lo  scud  mc  away  to 
mol     \i  first  he  was  horrified  al 

■  idea     But    Mad elle    was 

\, a  She  cajoled  and  fiatlered 
11   \\  h.ii  .1  feather  in  his  1 

[I , sti id,  for  lus  son  to  marry  a 
Dcess  who  would  also  have  the 
|i  ii  distinct  ion  and  social 
a  E  uropean  education ! 
in, ,  again  mj  pooi  little  mol  hei 
pt,  this  time  with  terror  as  well  as 
row,  when  she  learned  that  my 
ication  was  lo  lie  completed  in 
uiiv    Not  onlj   was  she  worried 
mi  m\  health  but,  in  heroi  thodox 
id,  crossing  the  black  watei     a 
isi  Indians  call  llic  sea     involved 
in, ,i  in, ms  lossol  casic  and  dangei 
my  spirit. 

Snow  was  falling  in  Simla  the 
iming  1  kissed  in  1  good  by.  I 
v'cr  saw  nn  n  ml  her  again;  she 
■d  before  1  came  back  to  India 
')n  the  boat,  I  saw  for  the  (irst 
ie  wliai  life  was  like  for  girls  who 
i'd  in  societies  without  restric- 
ns.  Mlk    Meillon,  conventional  as 

■  was,  was  relieved  that  at  last  1 
s  mil  ,,|  purdah  and  could  mingle 
h  people  who,  a  few  days  before, 
vould  have  had  to  regard  as  un- 
ichable. 

l'hc  news  that  a  young  princess 
sallowed  her  first  t asi col  freedom 
>bably  had  much  to  do  with  the 
nn  kindnesses  shown  to  me  on  the 
ledonia.  I  enjoyed  every  moment 
the  trip,  playing  deck  games  all 
v  long  and  w  inning  first  prize  in  a 
low-fighting  contest  at  the  end  ol 

■  voyage.  Mow  my  mother  and 
ah  would  have  wept  in  horror  at 
:  loss  of  caste  involved  as  I  hurled 
lows  across  the  deck !  But  1  did 
I  look  hack.  I  was  busy  learning 
have  a  life  of  my  own 

I  loved  Paris  from  the  moment  we 
pped  off  the  Irani  into  the  bus- 
lg  crowds  at  the  Care  de  I. yon 
i  drove  through  the  winding 
cots  in  a  small  electric  car  to  the 
me  of  the  Maharaja's  friend,  the 
mtesse  du  Bourg  de  Bozas.  1  was 
be  her  guest  for  the  first  month 
so  of  my  stay. 

rhe  house  of  the  du  Bourg  de 
zas  in  Rue  Pierre  Charron  was 
)bably  typical  of  wealthy,  aristo- 
itic  families  in  Paris,  but  very 
ferent  from  houses  I  had  known.  I 
s  enchanted  by  the  furnishings 
i  giant  crystal  chandeliers  which 
inkled  on  the  winding  staircases 
i  throughout  the  house,  the  thick 
I  carpeting  and  the  delicate  an- 
ue  furnishings.  There  seemed  to 
so  much  furniture!  From  the 
rkness  of  India's  barely  furnished 
mis  1  had  stumbled  into  a  museum 
objects. 

IE  comtesse  was  a  genuinely  hos- 
able  woman  who  welcomed  me 
ectionately  and  did  her  best  to 
ike  me  feel  less  of  a  stranger.  She 
:1  two  daughters  and  two  sons,  all 
anger  than  I.  who  watched  me  all 
"OUgh  our  first  tea  with  round. 
ious  eyes  and  never  said  one 
>rd.  But  after  tea  when  I  followed 
?m  to  their  nursery  and  we  were 
t  alone  with  their  old  familiar 
verness.  they  screeched  and 
nped  until  I,  dissolved  in  laugh- 
,  felt  at  home  as  I  had  with  the 
ldren  in  India. 

For  the  next  days  the  comtesse 
d  Mile.  Meillon  spent  most  of 
;ir  time  trying  to  decide  where  my 
-ication  would  be  best  continued. 
ie  Maharaja  had  arrived  in  Paris 
th  his  sons  and  it  was  finally  de- 
led that  I  was  to  remain  with  the 
.intess  until  autumn.  Then  I  would 
nd  the  next  few  years  with  friends 
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Hill  S1CW  IF!'..    I  KIM  I     1,1,11 
w  1  mid  I  ie  mol  e  like  il  '   \  ,  i\\  ,u  l.i\  - 
you're  expci  led    lo   lie   .1    la   hioti  11 1  ulel,  .1 
first  1  lass  c  hel      and  a  Imam  ial  v\  i/ard,  loo 

1  \  ei  \  1  hing  ci ists  si i  mucii  1111  ire! 

1 1    von  si  unet  hues  ha\  e  Innil  ile  "making 
ends  meet,"  tr\    these  delicious  dishes  de 
velo|  >ed  Ii  'i   you  b\    I  e\  er  I  h  Hise  Kiti  ' 
Tlie\  're  budget  si  reti  hers  and  time  savers, 
ton.  Spry's  short  cut   methods  are  possible 
only  bertuise  Spr\   is  homogenized.  And  be- 
cause Spi  \    is    Hill'  ,    pure  sin  ,1  ii 
get  t  hat  real  homemade  tern  lei  ness. 

And    now    -in    time  for   baking   holiday 
cookies.  Lever  Brothers  oilers  a  sensational 
newkiud  of  cookie  cutter     read  tin 
beloic.  Remember,  the  (|iialit\  and  pertorni- 
anceol  Spr\  arc  guaranteed.  Thritty  baking! 

Ilitliilitif  Sugar  Cookies:  Part}  fare 
or  holida\  gifts  for  less  than  (ic  a  do/en. 
(111  with  the  new  o-oii-l  Cookie  Wheel ! 

Ingredients:    '  •_>  cup  Spi  \  ,    '  ■>   tea 
salt.  '  2  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind.  '  -j  tea- 
spoon nutmeg,  I  1  up  sugar,  2  eggs,  unbeaten, 

2  cups  silled  all-purpose  Hour,  1  teaspoon 
baking  powder.   '  L.  teaspoon  soda.  (  'on  i  bine 
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,r\  nn  I  lire,  mixing 
■ '  1  ^  1 1 1 '.  i  n  t  o  a  di  1 1 1  gh .  C  h  i  1 1 
1 1    Roll  po 

!  s"   thick   on    lloured    board. 

(  111  with  (  dokie  \\  heel.  Brush 

il  h    11  nbeal  e; 

w  hite ;  dei  orate.  Bake  in  1111  id- 
ei.ueK  hot  :7.">°l    1  7  S 
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Turkey  Biseuit  Basket.  (  >lamori/cs 

er  1111  ke\  '   I  lie  "extras"  .\1\1\  onl 
.  inn  lor  ti. 


TURKEY  FILLING  i  3  tablespoons  Spry,  3 
tablespoons  lloiir.  :t.,  teaspoon  salt,  clash  of 
pepper,  C  teaspoon  paprika,  C  teaspoon 
celeix  salt,  1 :i  t  cups  milk  and  mushroom 
liquid  combined,  Hj  flip  canned  sliced  mush- 
rooms, drained.  C  pimiento.  cut  in  thin 
strips,  2  tablespoons  chopped  almonds 
tional),  1  cup  cooked  turkey,  cut  in  pit •,  es. 

Meh   Siii\    in  saucepan:  add   Horn 
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sonings;  blend.  Stir  in  m 

and  stir  ,  i\  er  low  hi  Add 

w  hile  i 

ll|s(   I   I  I    -Mill.:  2  i 

milk. 
Si: :  dr\  ingrediei 
Cut  in  Spr\  until  mi> 

al.  Add  milk,  mixi:  . 
d,  i  id  lighth 

s.  Roll  ini 

\v  i  1 1 

side    I 

. 

trimmings,   baki 

l"ii  i   I        15  min. 

side  up,   slip   off  shell.    Fill   shell   with  hot 
creamed  turkey  and  ar- 
range baked  dci  iratii  >ns 
on  top.  ( iarnish  wit  h 


parsley   and    pimiento. 
Tin-  Modern  Short-Cut  /«»  Better  llnliiii/ 
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Cl'TS  5   BITE-SIZE  COOKIES  Willi   EVERY  TURN  I" 

-PERFECT  FOR   PARTY  SANDWICHES.    iOO  I 

•  Cms  5  fancy  1"  shapes  with        •  Made  of  durable  Dow  Styron.     ' 
every  turn  of  the  wheel.  •  Easj  to  keep  clean. 

•  Cuts  clean,  last,  easily.  •  1  ,ik<-  apart  for  easy  storing. 
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Cookie  Culler.  Box  1300. 

New  lurk    16,  N.  V. 

\\  heel.  Fni  Ii  ised  find 
25c  in  coin  and  a  Spry  label. 
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Wet  clothes  .  .  .  wet  or  cold  feet  .  .  .  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and 
drafts  ...  all  are  contributing  factors  in  catching  cold.  They  often  lower 
body  resistance  so  that  germs,  called  the  "secondary  invaders"  can  break 
through  throat  tissues  and  cause  trouble. 

TESTS  SHOW 

FEWER  COLDS...FEWER  SORE  THROATS 
FOR  LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  USERS! 


Yes,  research  conducted  over  a  12-year 
period  revealed  that  regular  rwice-a-day 
users  of  Listerine  Antiseptic  had  fewer 
and  milder  colds,  and  fewer  sore  throats, 
than  non- users. 

And  personal  experience  impressively 
adds  this: 

Listerine  Antiseptic,  used  at  the  first 
symptom  of  trouble,  can  often  help  head 
off  a  cold  or  sore  throat  due  to  a  cold  or 
lessen  its  severity. 

Kills  Germs  on  Throat  Surfaces 

That  is  because  Listerine  Antiseptic  treats 
these  infections  as  infections  should  be 
treated  .  .  .  with  sate,  germ-killing  action. 

Listerine  reaches  way  back  on  throat 
surfaces  to  kill  millions  of  germs,  includ- 
ing the  "secondary  invaders"  (see  panel 
at  right)  that  can  contribute  so  much  to 
the  misery  of  colds. 

Germs  Reduced  96.7% 
When  you  gargle  Listerine,  research  shows 
germ   reductions   on   mouth   and   throat 
surfaces  ranging  up  to  96.7%  fifteen  min- 


and  up  to  80'/'5 


utes  after  gargling  , 
even  after  one  hour. 

So,  no  matter  what  else  you  do,  guard 
against  trouble  with  the  daily  Listerine 
r>  iutine,  and,  at  the  first  sign  of  a  sneeze 
or  cough,  increase  the  frequency  of 
the  gargle. 

Among  the  "Secondary  Invad- 
ers" Are  Germs  of  the  Pneu- 
monia and  "Strep"  Types. 


(1)  Pneumococcus  Type  111,  [2]  Hemophilus  influ- 
enzae, (3)  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  (4]  Pneumo- 
coccus Type  II,  (5)  Streptococcus  salivarius. 

These,  and  other  "secondary  invad- 
ers," as  well  as  germ-types  not 
shown,  can  be  quickly  reduced  in 
number  by  the  Listerine  Antiseptic 
gargle. 


Every  week  2  different  shows,  radio  &  television:  , 

"THE  ADVENTURES  OF  OZZIE  &  HARRIET"  See  your  paper  for  times  and  stations 


gatherings  suited  to  my  premarital  status 
rather  than  to  my  own  age  group. 

In  the  five  years  that  followed  I  made  the 
most  of  my  opportunities.  I  loved  parties 
and  excitement  and  relished  every  moment 
of  fun  and  gaiety.  Because  I  was  a  royal 
princess,  engaged  to  the  heir  of  a  romantic 
and  wealthy  domain,  everyone  I  met  fussed 
over  me  and  I  cannot  say  I  did  not  like  it. 

Yet  even  then,  as  a  young  girl,  I  was  able 
to  see  that  much  of  the  (lattery  had  little 
to  do  with  me  as  a  person.  Everyone  was 
kind,  but  1  saw  that  they  were  being  kind 
to  Princess  Brinda,  wife-to-be  of  the  heir  of 
Kapurthala.  They  were  not  nearly  as  inter- 
ested in  me  as  in  raising  their  social  prestige. 
Before  it  was  time  to  leave  the  du  Bourg  de 
Bozas,  I  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  appen- 
dicitis ant-',  was  sent  to  a  nursing  home  for  an 
operation.  The  daughter  of  the  last  Emperor 
of  Brazil  and  wife  of  a  French  prince.  Her 
Imperial  Highness  Comtesse  d'Eu  visited 
me  in  the  hospital.  A  charming  old  lady,  she 
was  then  over  seventy  years  old  but  was 
still  a  lively  and  warm  person.  She  brought  as 
a  present  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

"I  do  not  know  what  your  faith  is,  my 
child,"  she  said,  kissing  me  gently  on  the 
forehead,  "but  I  do  know  that  the  same 
God  looks  after  all  little  children  every- 
where." I  have  always  kept  that  picture;  it 
still  hangs  above  my  bed.  , 

The  time  had  now  come  to  leave  my  first 
Parisian  friends.  It  was  autumn  and  school 
was  about  to  begin.  My  new  home  was  with 
the  Comtesse  de  Pracomtal,  a  tall,  stately, 
beautifully  gowned  woman  who  at  first  in- 
spired me  with  awe.  But  I  soon  felt  at  home 
with  her  and  the  four  de  Pracomtal  children. 
There  were  two  girls  in  the  family  — Beatrix, 
exactly  my  age,  and  Yolande,  who  was  a  few 
years  older.  The  three  of  us  went  as  day 
boarders  to  a  school  not  far  from  their  home. 

For  the  moment,  my  days  of  luxury  and 
partygoing  seemed  to  be  over.  Beatrix  and 
I  did  not  return  from  the  school  each  day 
until  five  o'clock.  Then,  from  seven  to  eight 
we  did  our  homework,  changed  for  dinner 
with  the  grownups  at  eight-thirty,  and  again 


LADIES'   HOME   JOURNAL 

at  nine-thirty  were  finishing  up  our  work 
before  bedtime. 

More  was  expected  of  me  mentally  than 
ever  before.  Added  to  learning  a  foreign 
tongue  and  living  in  a  country  where  all  the 
customs  seemed  strange  to  me,  I  was  forced 
to  concentrate  on  learning  about  ten  times 
as  much  as  I  had  in  my  classroom  in  India. 
My  curriculum  included  French,  English, 
German  and  Italian,  elocution,  painting, 
drawing,  dancing,  singing,  piano,  guitar  and 
mandolin  as  well  as  sewing,  knitting,  em- 
broidery and  the  three  R's. 

The  de  Pracomtals  entertained  constantly 
and  the  house  was  filled  with  the  great 
figures  of  the  day.  Some  of  these  famous 
people  I  met,  some  were  names  I  heard 
gossiped  about  at  the  dinner  table.  Marcel 
Proust,  Sergei  Diaghilev,  who  was  consid- 
ered a  kind  of  unofficial  ambassador  of  the 
arts  from  Russia,  although  his  Ballets  Russe 
had  not  yet  come  to  Paris,  Dreyfus  and 
others  were  entertained  lavishly  by  society, 
and  when  they  were  not  being  entertained 
they  were  being  talked  about. 

One  day  the  house  was  filled  with  a  buzz 
of  excitement.  Maids  scurried  about,  flowers 
were  rearranged,  and  a  general  uproar  was 
going  on  as  I  sauntered  in  from  my  day  at 
the  beach. 

"What  is  happening?"  I  asked  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Your  emperor  is  coming  to  dinner,"  I 
was  told. 

My  emperor?  Who  could  that  be?  Know- 
ing little  about  government,  I  had  no  idea 
who  my  emperor  was.  I  pictured  him  as  an 
enormous  bejeweled  Oriental  potentate.  For 
the  rest  of  the  day  until  dinner  I  was  in  a 
state  of  excitement.  I  could  hardly  wait  to 
get  a  look  at  this  magnificent  ruler.  Although 
Beatrix  and  I  were  not  allowed  to  be 
present  on  this  important  occasion,  we  were 
permitted  to  peek  from  the  top  of  the  stairs 
as  the  emperor  arrived.  I  leaned  over  the 
railing  and  squinted  my  eyes  to  get  a  better 
look.  Through  the  door  marched  a  short, 
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Sweaters  are  so  pretty  and  practical 


MOTHER-AND-DAUGHTER  SETS  TO  KNIT 


Little  girls  will  he  delighted  with 
this  sweater  set  to  match  mother's. 
The  pullover  is  striped  and  may  he 
done  in  any  color  combination. 
V-necked,  sleeveless;  both  the  neck 
and  armholes  an'  finished  with  rib- 
bing. The  classic  cardigan  is  done  in 
a  solid  color  to  match.  Instructions 
for  the  little  girl's  set  are  given  for 
sizes  6,  8  and  10.  Daughter's  set  is 
No.  2287.  The  mother's  is  No.  2286. 
Order  by  number  ami  send  l.n*  for  j  j\  \ 
each  pattern  to  the  Reference  Li- 
brary, Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phila- 
delphia 5,  Pennsylvania. 

*  Pennsylvania  residents  please  add  sales  tax. 
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Doctor's  1  tome  Facia 

•  ••or  your  money  back  f 
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The  moment  you  smooth  iliis 

different  beauty  cream  on  your  lace, 
you're  <>n  your  way  to  a  fresher, 
prettier  complexion.  Fo'r  you've  taken 
the  first  step  in  the  wonderful,  new 
Home  Facial  that  was  developed  by 
a  noted  skin  doctor. 


This  new,  different  beauty  care 

helps  skin  look  fresher,  prettier 

—  helps  keep  it  that  way,  too! 

Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  your  complex- 
ion? If  you  would  like  to  help  your  skin  to 
look  fresher,  prettier— hen's  wonderful  beauty 
news  for  you  ! 

A  famous  skin  doctor  worked  out  a  different 
kind  of  beauty  care  — with  a  special  beauty 
cream.  It's  actually  a  new  cleansing  method 
and  a  wonderfully  effective  home  beauty  rou- 
tine—all-rolled-in-one !  It  helps  your  skin  look 
fresher,  smoother,  lovelier  and  helps  you  keep 
it  that  way! 

Why  it's  so  successful ! 

This  new  beauty  care  owes  its  amazing  effec- 
tiveness to  the  unique  qualities  of  Noxzema. 
This  famous  grease  ess  beauty  cream  is  a  com- 
bination of  softenjng,  soothing,  and  cleansing 
ingredients  offered  by  no  other  leading  beauty 
cream.  And  it's  medicated- aids  healing  — help* 
keep  skin  looking  fresh  and  clear! 

Feel  the  exhilarating  tingle! 

The  moment  you  smooth  on  Noxzema.  you 
feel  a  wonderful,  cool,  invigorating  tingle.  That 


This    Doctor's    Home    Facial 

gives  you  extra  beauty  anion  because 
il  uses  Noxzema,  the  only  leading 
beauty  cream  that's  weiliiateil  See 
how  tli is  unique  cream  works  for  you 
how  Irish  your  skin  becomes— how 
clear  and  sat  iny  smool  h  it  looks! 


tingle  tells  you  Noxzema's  exl  ra  beauty  acl  ion 
is  starting  to  work  helping  your  skin  look 
fresher,  clearer,  pre!  tier. 

Hundreds  of  letters  praise  Noxzema's  quick 
help  for  dry.  rough,  flaky  skin;  externally- 
caused  blemishes;  and  especially  for  that  dull, 
lifeless,  half-clean  look  of  many  so-called  nor- 
mal complexions. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  look  into  your  mirror 
1(1  days  from  now  and  see  a  fresher,  smoother. 
prettier  complexion?  Then,  tonight,  star!  this 
Doctor's  Home  Facial  and  follow  it  faithfully  ! 

1  Cleanse  your  face  by  washing  with  Noxzema 
ami  water.  Apply  Noxzema  liberally,  wring 
nut  a  cloth  ill  warm  w ; liter  and  wash  as  if  using  snap. 
See  how  stale  make-up  and  dirt  disappear.  How 
fresh  your  skin  looks  and  feels  — not  dry.  or  drawn ! 

2  Night  cream:  Smooth  on  Noxzema  to  help 
your  skin  look  fresher,  brighter,  clearer.  Pat 
a  bit  extra  over  any  blemishes.  Noxzema  is  medi- 
cated to  help  heal  them,  fast!  It  also  supplies  a  pro- 
tective film  of  oil-and-moisture  that  helps  keep  your 
skin  looking  fresh  and  lovely.  It's  greaseless!  No 
smeary  pillow! 

3    Make-up   base:    In    the  morning,  'cream- 
wash';  then  apply  Noxzema  as  your  long-last- 
ing powder  base.  It  helps  protect  your  skin  all  day! 


' 


ft 
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Follow   Doctor's  Home  I  acial 

Mow  and  il  will  work  for  you  l\ 
hours  a   .lav      \i  i\/em.-i    is   .  - 

skin.  Hut  more,  il  is  a  true  beauty 
cream  that  can  help  your  complexion 
look  lo\  elier  jast! 


Blemishes  .  "Noxzema  quickly 
helped  clear  up  my  blemishes*."  says 
Jackie  Spalding  ol  Whitefield.  N.  II. 
"Now  everybody  tells  me  how  much 
brighter,  fresher,  more  attractive  my 
skin  looks." 


Dry.  rough  skin:" 'Cream-wash- 
ing with  Noxzema  helps  my  complex- 
ion look  fresher,  smoother,  clearer,  in- 
stead of  dry  and  lifeless-looking 
way  it  used  to  lie."  sa,\  s  Mai  u<  Wilson 
of  San  Antonio.  Texas. 


It  works  or  money  hack  ! 

In  clinical  tests.  Noxzema  helped  f  out  of  .'>  women  with  dis- 
couraging skin  problems  to  have  lovelier  complexions.  Try  it  for 
in  days  — if  you  don't  look  lovelier  — return  the  jar  to  Noxzema, 

Baltimore-    your  money   back!  -externally-caused 

Limited  time  offer  !  (let  the  bis  S.'  nf  Noxzema  for  only 

59c1  plus  tax.  This  is  f;>'r  more  Noxzema  for  your  money  than 
in  small  size!  At  any  drug  or  cosmetic  counter. 


NOXZEMA 
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stout,  cheerful-looking  man  dressed  m  ordi- 
nary evening  clothes. 

Was  this  my  emperor?  Crushed  with  dis- 
appointment. I  turned  to  Beatrix. 

"Well,  you've  seen  him,"  she  said  im- 
patiently. "Now  let's  go  play." 

"But  who  is  that  man?"  I  asked. 

"Why.  that  is  your  emperor,  silly.  That  is 
King  Edward  the  Seventh  of  England." 

I  had  had  no  idea  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land was  also  the  Emperor  of  India  and  was 
bitterly  disappointed  to  discover  that  an 
emperor  looked  like  the  average  Englishman. 


My  mother  had  no  idea  of  the  life  I  was 
leading  so  faraway  from  her  in  France.  With 
her  incredibly  limited  experience,  she  could 
only  judge  the  world  by  the  small  glimpses 
she  had  seen,  peering  out  of  the  shelter  of 
Indian  purdah. 

The  peace  and  quietness  in  her  letters 
were  always  a  comfort  to  me.  She  had  no 
words  of  advice  to  give.  She  could  not  tell 
me  how  to  flirt  with  a  boy  at  a  dance,  or 
how  to  wear  my  hair—  she  would  have  been 
shocked  to  know  that  I  lived  in  a  world 
where  such  things  were  important.  All  she 
could  give  me  were  her  love  and  the  words 
of  the  only  guide  she  knew  to  life— the  Gita. 


Her  letters  brought  great  comfort  to  me. 
but  sometimes  as  I  read  them  I  thought 
rebelliously  that  my  mother  knew  nothing 
of  the  world  I  had  been  thrust  into.  It  is 
easy  for  her.  I  thought,  to  give  up  the  world. 
She  lias  no  choice.  But  at  almost  sixteen,  the 
freedom  and  fun  and  gaiety  were  not  so  easy 
for  me  to  relinquish. 

It  was  now  over  five  years  since  I  had 
seen  my  mother.  Her  letters  had  begun  to 
grow  shorter  and  they  seemed  confused  and 
difficult  to  read.  I  thought  sadly  that  it  was 
because  we  had  been  separated  for  such  a 
long  time  and  that  now  we  were  grown  far 
apart. 
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This  all-pork  sausage 
gives  you  all- morning  pep 
-serve  it  lumberjack  style! 


Here's  the  breakfast  sausage  — Armour  Star  Pork  Sausage 
—  that  gives  you  real  stick-to-the-ribs  nourishment.  Not  just 
quick  energy  but  the  lasting  energy  you  need— pep  that 
Stays  with  you  all  through  a  busy  morning.  That's  because 
this  sausage  is  all  pure  pork —a  wonderful  energy-builder, 
rich  in  protein  and  vital  vitamins.  It's  all  juicy,  tender  U.  S. 
Government-inspected  pork,  too  — and  seasoned  just  the 
way  you  like  it  best.  Armour  Star  Pork  Sausage  is  made 
iresh  for  you  every  single  day  in  a  nearby  kitchen  — and 
rushed  fresh  to  your  food  srore. 

Why  don't  you  have  a  hearty  Lumberjack  Breakfast  like 
this  tomorrow?  Here's  a  sausage  breakfast  that  will  give 
you  an  anpetite  — and  satisfy  ir  '  It's  one  more  reason  for 
saying,  "Best  meats  there  are  — they're  Armour  Star  !" 


You  know  its  good' 


ARMOUR 


grid's  g<«*  g"awnKe 
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Then  one  day  Countess  Pracomtal  brough 
a  letter  to  me  from  my  father  which  he  hai 
addressed  to  her.  "My  dear  child,"  she  sail 
gently,  "you  must  be  brave  when  you  rear 
this." 

My  mother  was  dangerously  ill,  wrote  m; 
father,  and  wanted  to  see  me.  Even  thougi 
I  had  known  in  my  heart  that  the  lette 
contained  bad  news,  the  shock  of  the  actua 
words  drove  me  frantic  with  terror  an( 
grief. 

"I  must  go  home  at  once!"  I  cried.  "! 
must  see  my  mother.  I  know  she  is  dying. 

But  it  was  no  simple  matter  to  return  1 
India.  The  countess  did  not  have  the  author 
ity  to  send  me  on  the  long  six- week  tii 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  Maha1 
raja.  She  cabled  him  several  times,  but  th-i 
permission  did  not  come.  Instead,  some  day 
later,  a  long  cable  came  from  the  Maharaja 

The  illness  was  exaggerated,  he  said 
There  was  no  real  danger,  and  every  pros 
pect  indicated  that  my  mother  would  re 
cover  completely.  I  was  reassured  when  he 
letters  began  to  arrive  once  again.  The; 
were  short  but  cheerful  and  each  one  wa 
like  a  gift  from  God. 

In  a  month  or  so  all  my  fears  had  van 
ished.  Her  letters  arrived  with  regularit; 
and  I  answered  each  one  lovingly.  Thei 
early  one  morning  I  was  handed  a  cablegran 
from  my  father;  he  told  me  that  my  mothe 
had  died. 

I  could  not  even  go  to  the  funeral,  sine 
the  boat  trip  would  bring  me  to  India  Ion; 
after  it  was  over.  All  I  could  do  was  wee] 
as  I  imagined  the  long  and  solemn  rites  tak 
ing  place.  In  my  grief  I  decided  to  observj 
both  the  French  and  the  Hindu  customs  o 
mourning.  I  would  wear  black  for  two  years 
as  they  did  in  France,  and  give  up  meat  foil 
thirteen  days,  as  is  the  custom  in  India 
knew  grief  was  of  the  heart  and  that  out 
ward  manifestations  did  not  show  what 
really  fell,  but  I  wanted  to  make  sure  n 
respect  was  lacking  to  the  memory  of  m; 
mother. 

My  future  father-in-law  wrote  me  a  Ion, 
letter  of  sympathy  and  ordered  a  small  bu 
beautiful  pearl  necklace  from  Cartier  as 
gifl  for  my  sorrow  But  I  resented  the  fac 
that  he  had  kept  me  from  my  mother's  sid 
and  put  the  necklace  away.  I  did  not  wea 
it  for  many  years. 

The  kind  countess  decided  that  it  wouli 
be  good  for  me  to  leave  Paris  at  this  time 
We  went  to  the  lovely  Lake  Lucerne,  wher 
even  in  summer  the  snow-capped  mountain 
tower  above  the  blue  lakes.  Yolande,  Beatri 
and  I  rowed  and  climbed  and  sat  on  th 
fresh  grass  on  the  sides  of  the  Alps.  Th 
gentle  air  of  Switzerland  and  the  change  C 
scene  helped  me  to  accept  the  death  of  m; 
mother  and  the  inevitability  of  life.  I  wa 
beginning  to  grow  up  in  spite  of  myself. 

Calamity  never  strikes  singly.  The  deatl 
of  my  mother  had  shaken  me  completely 
but  the  second  tragedy  nearly  destroyed  m; 
entire  life.  To  a  European  such  an  even 
was  far  from  tragic.  But  to  me  it  was  ; 
hopeless  burden.  I  fell  in  love  for  the  firs 
time — with  a  young  French  boy.  Perhap 
because  it  had  all  been  part  of  the  fantas; 
that  the  world  outside  my  narrow  gates  it 
India  held  more  enchantment  than  tha 
which  I  had  known,  his  very  strangenes 
made  him  dear  to  me. 

All  my  early  recollections  of  men  had  beei 
of  dark  Eastern  masculinity.  My  fiance,  re 
mote  and  brooding,  was  of  the  world  I  had  al 
ways  known.  But  seeing  Guy  was  like  seeinf 
sunshine  for  the  first  time.  He  was  filled  witf 
laughter  and  smiles  and  gaiety.  He  had  n< 
melancholy  about  him  at  all.  And  his  blond) 
nessmade  him  glitter  in  my  eyes  like  a  magi 
cal  god  who  had  come  from  nowhere  to  finw 
me.  He  was  what  my  dreams  had  been  al 
about. 

Yet  from  the  f  rst  I  was  aware  that  Gu^ 
could  only  be  a  dream.  I  was  not  enougl-, 
European  to  give  up  everything  for  love-4 
my  Indian  training  would  not  let  me  forge. 
my  responsibilities  so  easily.  Women  ars 
always  somewhat  wiser  and  sadder  tha* 
men,  and  although  I  was  years  younger  tha: 
Guy,  I  knew  even  then  that  it  is  not  possibl; 
to  have  always  what  you  want  out  of  life 
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The  Aristocrat  of 

the  Green  Bean  Family 

he's 

greener 

straighter 

rounder 

firmer 

and  does  he 

taste  good ! 

Blue  Lakes  grow 
only  on  the  Pacific 

Coast   .  .  .  come  in 
cans,  because  that  is 
the  only  way  to 
fully  capture  and  hold 
their  particular 
succulence  and  flavor. 

You've  never  tasted 
anything  like  them, 
because  nothing  else 
like  them  exists! 


canned 


VARIETY 


GREEN  BEANS 


IIS"*  Qoo^Y  POC  *'nd 


ALWAYS  POPS  BeTTBR 


"  You  fo  i 

return  to  lndi;i  " 

han  lo 

d?  I!   I  could 
'< 

wan  I  wl  ii  ,  ] 

Nothing  would  i  I 
stood   II 

rebellious  foi   India.  ,|,  n.,,, 

lo  a  life  win  i>    I   would  n  main  hal 
illy  and  emotionally     I  i 

wanted  mi 

they'll  jusl  haw  \\  " 

For  days  I  wa-,  lorn  v.  il  h  indei  ision  I  he 
thought  nl  returning  lo  IikIm  U)  many  a 
man  I  did  not  know  was  unbearable  \nd 
the  lime  was  galloping  on  lo  ihe  n 
when  I  would  have  i<>  leave  on  Ihe  lonj 
journey  across  the  black  sea. 

<  .u\    even   went    to   In-,  grandmother,   a 
kind,  dear  old  lady  wh 
She  told  linn  she  would  help  him  am 
him  the  mone\ 


There  is  nothing  in  history,  dark  as 
much  of  it  is,  to  check  the  belief 
that  man  will  at  last  be  overcome  by 
his  highest  ideals.  -david  swing 


So,   u   could  In  after  all    1   was 

sick  with  conflict.  I  could  not  eal  or  sleep 
and  each  lime  the  do  n  bell  lane  I  j 
with  nervousness.  I  had  to  talk  lo  someone. 
But  there  was  no  one  to  talk  to.  Then  I  did 
something  I  had  nevei  done  before.  1  prayed, 
not  to  the  gods  of  Hinduism  but  to  the  Holy 
Virgin  of  the  Christians,  holding  in  my 
hands  the  picture  Comtesse  d'Eu  had  given 
me  years  before. 

1  woke  hours  later  alter  a  dream.  My 
mother  had  come  to  me  and  said.  "A  Rajput 
cannot  go  back  on  her  word.  You  must  be 
married  as  you  promised.  This  man  is  an 
untouchable;  if  you  marry  him  you  will  be  a 
woman  without  country  or  race  and  all  your 
family  will  share  your  disgrace." 

Perhaps  it  was  my  own  conscience  speak- 
ing. Hut  it  Tilled  me  wuh  a  resolve  1  had  been 
incapable  of  before.  Next  day  1  told  Guy  of 
my  dream  and  he  knew  finally  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  hope. 

It  was  time  to  put  aside  my  own  desires 
and  return  to  India.  1  was  sixteen  and  my 
European  education  was  over.  1  told  myself 
sternly  that  I  must  put  Guy  out  of  my  mind. 
but  it  was  not  easy.  1  was  determined  to  be 
brave  and  dutiful,  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  would  never  wake  again  and  be  glad  to  see 
the  sunshine. 

My  marriage  was  destined  to  make  his- 
tory in  many  ways.  It  was  the  tirst  time 
since  the  Kapurthala  house  had  gone  to  Ihe 
Sikh  faith  that  they  were  marrying  back  into 
the  Rajput  dynasty.  It  was  also  the  first 
princely  wedding  ceremony  in  India  to  be 
held  in  public  and  the  first  to  be  filmed  by 
the  newsreels. 

The  Maharaja  insisted  that  I  purchase  an 
elaborate  trousseau  and  Mine,  de  Pracomtal 
and  I  feverishly  shopped  m  Pans.  My  future 
father-in-law  had  presented  me  with  a  check 
to  cover  all  the  expenses,  and  my  wardrobe 
was  lavish.  1  was  loo  young  not  to  ha\ 
pleasure  from  the  luxury  of  pretty  things, 
and  the  purchases  kepi  me  from  thinking 
too  much  about  all  1  would  soon  be  leaving 
behind. 


You  save  $6.45  by  shopping  early! 

$ov\m ! 

Buy  either  the  An/in  Lectric  Cook  or 
Arvin  Cotfee  Perk  at  the  regular  price 

i and  get  this  new  Arvin 

Convertible  Tray-Table  tor  only 

I.50 

— ^^H—      (f.labli-.hrd  retail  price 


s 


oil  price   J7  9:. 


ARVIN    CONVERTIBLE    TRAY-TABLE.     S 

Raymond   I 

.mi  steel,  saffi  on  yello 

i  e  mi  mar  prool  ham 
to  lable  si 

\  miracle  ol  convenience  and 
supply!  So  do  your  ( 


ARVIN    LECTRIC    COOK. 

Act  ualK    t  appliances  in 
one      I  >ouble  ( Sriddle, 
Sleak   (  ball,  Sandw  ich 
Toaster  and  Automat  ic 
Waffler  with  signal  light 
and   heat    cent  rol.   <  Ipen 
wide,   its  cooking  area 
equals  .'t  ten-inch  skillets. 
for  hamburgers,  pancake: 
and  sausages,  even  crepe.' 
suzette!   (balls  both  sides 
of  steaks  or  chops  at    t  he 
same  I  ime,  sealing  in  . 

Truly  a  manj 
meal  aid,  for  a  t  wosome 
or  a  party.    $29.95 


ARVIN   AUTOMATIC 
COFFEE   PERK.  Brews   ! 
to  9  cups  of  perfect  coffee 
i<i  exact  ly  i  he  si  rengt  h 
you  pre-selecl      i  hen 
keeps  it  at   serving 
tempera!  ure  indefinitely. 
Safety    control  prevents 
damage  if  Coffee  Perk 
runs  dry.  You  can  reheat 
coffee  anyt ime  wit hout 
repercolal  ing     and  you 
needn't   wait  for  this 
percolal  or  to  cool  off 
before  brewing  a  second 
potful.  Roomy  handle: 
non-drip  spout:   wide  top 
opening  and  well  for  easy 
cleaning.    Made  of  solid 
brass,  chrome  plated 
inside  and  out.     $29.95 


Arvin  Electric  Housewares 

Arvin  also  makes  TRIPLE-TESTED  automatic  "pop-up"  toasters  .     .  a  full  line  of  electric  irons  GUARANTEED  5  YEARS 
and  is  the  WORLD'S  LEADING  MANUFACTURER  of  portable  electric  room  heaters.   Arvin  InrJ 
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I  lie  delicate  touch  in  make-up — how  much  more  it 
does  for  ever)  complexion  type!  Perhaps  you've  noticed 
how  tlic  heavj  foundations  turn  greasy  and  streak)  .  .  . 
how  the)  accentuate  lines  and  pores  you're  trying  to  hide. 
II  heav)  foundations  make  your  .-kin  look  coarse  and 
cakey   — choose,  instead,  tin-  greaseless  powder  base. 
It>  softer,  sheerer  -so  much  more  flattering!  Before 
you  powder,  just  smooth  on  a  film  of  Pond'.-  Vanishing 
Cream.  At  once,  you  see  the  Cream  disappear,  leaving 
onl)  a  satiny  finish  that  powder  adheres  to,  for  hours! 
No  streaking  or  discoloring.  No  -hade  problem.  No 
constant     mirror  check-ups"  necessary.  You'll  love 
the  finer-textured  look  of  vour  -km  .  .  .  the  wa\ 
powder  stays  Iresh  and  un-shiii)  longer! 
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Special  at-home  treatment 

clears  off  "choked"  pore  openings. 

Lightens— brightens— softens  skin! 

Now  — Pond'-  bring>  von  a  remarkable  treatment  for  dull,  Hak\ 
-kin  .  .  .  enlarged  pores  .  .  .  blackheads.  In  just  one  minute,  this 
treatment  gives  vour  complexion  a  radiant  'new'  look! 
Just  do  this:  Cover  lace,  except  eyes,  with  a  lax  ish  1-Minute  Mask 
nl  PondV  Vanishing  Cream.  Leave  on  one  minute.  The  Cream  - 
"keratolvtic'"  action  loosens  stubborn,  dead  skin  cells.  Dissolves 
them  off!  Frees  tin-  tin)  -kin  gland  opening-  to  function  normally. 
Alter  60  seconds  -tissue  off.  See  how  delightfull)  fresh  your 
-kin  feels.  How  much  brighter,  smoother,  clearer  it  look-. 


"I  prefer  a  delicate  and 
etely  unobtrusive 
make-up  —so  lor  a  founda- 
tion  I   u-e  a  li^lit  film  ol 
Pond's  \  anishing  Cream. 
Besides  holding  powder 
beautifully,  the  dream 
protects  m)  -kin  from 
on  anil  w  ind." 


I  said  good-by  to  my  friends  one  gray 
December  day  as  sleet  fell  on  the  streets 
of  Paris.  Mme.  de  Pracomtal  was  taking  me 
to  India  by  boat.  I  was  grateful  that  I  did 
not  have  to  make  the  trip  alone,  because  I 
was  tilled  with  fear  and  apprehension.  Luck- 
ily one  of  my  young  friends,  Arlette  de 
Failly.  was  also  making  the  trip  to  India  at 
the  same  time,  as  well  as  my  future  brothers- 
in-law.  Princes  Amarjit  and  Mahajit. 

It  was  strange  to  be  back  in  India.  In 
Bombay  I  felt  like  a  foreigner;  the  noises  and 
smells  were  so  different  from  France.  Even 
my  own  countrymen  looked  like  people  from 
another  world.  After  spending  several  days 
in  Bombay  we  left  by  train  for  Kapurthala. 
On  our  arrival  there  Arlette  and  her  mother 
went  to  the  guesthouse,  the  two  princes  to 
the  main  palace  and  I  to  the  women's  palace. 
I  traveled  from  the  railway  station  to- the 
palace  in  a  closed  carriage.  For  the  first  time 
in  many  years  I  was  back  in  purdah. 

I  was  met  at  the  women's  palace  by  the 
Maharaja's  three  wives.  They  greeted  me 
with  kindness,  but  they  woke  in  me  only  a 
desperate  loneliness  for  my  own  mother.  As 
soon  as  I  could  make  my  excuses,  I  hurried 
to  my  rooms.  There  I  found  my  cheerful, 
rosy-cheeked  Italian  maid  who  had  been 
with  me  in  France.  The  sight  of  her  bustling 
about  unpacking  my  clothes  made  me  less 
forlorn.  I  sat  watching  her  as  she  went  about 
her  work  efficiently  and  couldn't  help  gig- 
gling at  the  two  Indian  ayahs  who  ran  about 
the  room,  accomplishing  nothing  except 
salaaming  to  me  in  unison,  touching  first  the 
ground  and  then  their  foreheads  with  their 
curved  palms,  babbling  all  the  while  in  what 
sounded  like  a  queer  and  foreign  tongue. 

At  last  I  bathed  and  changed  into  Indian 
clothes.  I  looked  into  the  mirror  and  it 
seemed  strange  that  from  now  on  I  was  to 
be  the  girl  who  looked  back  soberly  in  a 
shimmering  sari.  As  I  turned  from  the  mir- 
ror there  was  a  knock  on  the  door.  My  little 
maid  ran  to  answer  it  and  my  father,  broth- 
ers and  sisters  walked  in. 

At  first  I  did  not  know  them.  In  five  years 
they  had  all  changed.  My  brothers  and 
sisters  were  just  as  bewildered  to  see  me  and 
for  the  first  half  hour  we  sat  in  embarrass- 
ment, hardly  able  to  say  a  word.  Gradually 
I  began  to  speak  and  then  my  brothers  and 
sisters  joined  in.  My  father,  however,  was  so 
overcome  with  emotion  that  tears  came  to 
his  eyes  when  he  tried  to  talk.  I,  too,  was 
moved  by  my  home-coming  and  all  of  us 
ended  up  weeping  in  one  another's  arms. 

The  wedding  was  planned  for  three  weeks 
from  the  day  of  my  arrival.  The  date, 
February  11,  was  no  haphazard  choice,  but 
had  been  carefully  determined  by  the  astrol- 
ogers. There  was  a  good  time  for  such  occa- 
sions and  a  bad  time.  It  was  necessary  that  a 
princess  be  married  on  the  most  auspicious 
date. 
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In  all  Indian  states  lh<  of  the 

n  ol  enorn 
nd  my  future  father-in-law 

-om  all  over  the  countt . 

sent  their  eldest  sons,  while  • 

-urn  attended  in  person 
Since   my     father-in-law     lovi 

ravel,  he  had  hundreds  of  friend 
rid.  For  th( 

nl  from  Marseille  to  brint 

)  India    At    leasl    a   hundred   i 
and  about  three  hundred 

ind  and  North  and  Soutl 

f  my  old  friends  arrived  and  1  w 
hem  again.  For  th 

id  not  seem  far  from  Europe. 

■  ivity  in  India  brings  not  onl\ 
but  hordi 

ver  the  country  hundreds  and  thoi 

its,  holy  men.  would-bt 
miracles  and  promoters 

rrive.   They   flocked   into   Kapurtl 
rain,  on  foot,  by  cart  and 
•east.  Nor  were  they  unwi  I 
ion  decreed  that  they  \\.  bit  as 

mportant   as   the   princes   invited   by    His 
lighness.  In  fact,  the  I 
.•as  expected  to  provid 
easts  for  the  beggars  crow 
crounds  of  the  palace. 
Two  days  before  m; 
raja   held    an   en 
ailed  a  grand  durbar. 
)fncials  of  the  state  pre-  i 
jratulations  and  cuts,  and 

■  began.  I  saw  i 
["here  were  to  be  no  feasts 
>art  of  my  life  in  France.  In  India  I  was 
:xpected  to  remain  docilely   in 
•ebelled  a  little  at  th 
uould  hear  through  th 
Dut  I  tried  to  reconcile  i 

I  was  wakened  on  my  we  I 
kalian  maid.  After   I   batl 
ivahs  and  the  wiv  • 
ne  into  my  wedding  dress.   I 
ielight  when  I  saw  it.  It  -;.  is 
jossamer  rainbow 
hrough  it.  In  India,  w  I 
ind  widows  — the  traditional  wt 
or  others  must  be  dazzling  inr- 
[  did  not  wear  a  sari,  but 
.ional  dress  of  my  state,  called 
nil  dialect,  a  dress  with  loi  - 
itted  bodice  and  full  skirt  < .•'■ 
vhich  were  gathered  about  my  ankles. 

My  dress,  which  took  two  yeai 
Dy  hand,  was  of  fragile,  chil 
.voven  of  red  silk  and  pure  strands  i 
3n  my  head  floated  a  veil  o: 
iehich  flashed  with  many  color 
:hreads.    About    my    throat    w  > 
strands  of  creamy  pearls— part  c 
are  of  the  state  of  Kapurthala.  M 
ivhich  had  been  bathed  and  anointed  with 
precious  creams,   were   placed   in   d 
sandals,    and   about    my    ankles    bracelets 
studded  with  diamonds,  rubies  and  en 
ivere  fastened.  On  one  toe  I  wore  a 
Dmately  carved  gold  r 

Each  step  in  my  dressing  was 
:eremony.  Prayers  were  said  ovi 
dressed  my  hair,  an  elaborate  ; 
took  nearly  two  hours.  By  the 
:ompletely  dressed.  I  was  already  fa 
But  the  long  wedding  day  had 

In  another  part  of  the  palace. : 
to-be,  the  Tika  Raja,  was  b- 
[>f  the  ceremony.  Although  I  did 
of  his  preparations.  I  was  told  ab 

In    the    main    courtyard  nds   of 

women  were  gathered  to  watch 
monial  preparations.  The  only  males  allowed 
here  were  the  Tika  Raja  and  the  Br 
priests  who  led  him  into  the  cei 
court.  After  the  sacred  fire  was  lit 
ing  of  the  women  and  priests  began.  F 
ceremony  the  Tika  Raja  wore  a  loo- 
dhoti,  a  Hindu  garment  which  be 
waist  and  hangs  in  folds  about 
just  above  the  ankles. 

After  the  fire  worship  was  ov 
ditional  bathing  and  anointing  of  the  bride- 
groom began.  His  mother,  his 
female  relative  set  to  work,  rubb:: 
scrubbing  him  with  mounds  of  sue- 
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At  1;inI  the  slow,  rocking  motion  of  the 
elephant  stopped.  The  great  beast  sank 
slowly  to  his  knees,  then  the  silken  curtains 
of  the  howdah  were  parted  and  the  blazing 
sun  rushed  in  to  blind  me  after  the  darkness. 
My  lather,  with  the  high  priest  who  was 
owned  in  spotless  white,  helped  me  down 
from  the  howdah.  We  walked  slowly  up  a 
strewn  with  [lowers  which  led  to  an 
altar  erected  at  the  end  of  tin-  courtyard. 
All  about  me  thousands  of  laces  stared  but 
seemed  only  a  blur.  I  was  too  sin  to  look  at 
anyone,  and  kept  my  eyes  straight  ahead. 

The  ceremony  itsell  was  six  hours  long. 
Part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  lone  chants  by 


priests  to  pacify  the  planets  so  that  my  hus- 
band and  1  would  have  a  long,  happy  life  and 
be  blessed  by  heirs.  Bored  and  tired,  I  stole 
many  looks  at  my  future  husband  who  sat 
beside  me.  He,  loo,  looked  bored  and  un- 
happy, but  we  did  not  catch  each  other's 
eyes  or  smile. 

The  Maharaja  of  Kapurthala  was  deter- 
mined that  his  son's  wedding  should  be  a 
long-remembered  event.  Custom  usually  de- 
crees that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  leave 
the  wedding  separately,  the  woman  dis- 
creet !y  veiled  and  curtained.  Instead  the 
Tika  Raja  and  1  drove  side  by  side  in  an 
open  state  carriage  with  the  deafening  din 


of  the  crowds  resounding  in  our  ears.  This 
was  a  bold  blow  at  purdah  and  one  which 
excited  considerable  comment  in  the  state. 
Afterward  my  father-in-law  continued  to 
defy  convention;  he  never  asked  me  to  re- 
sume purdah  again  except  when  the  more 
orthodox  women  of  the  family  were  present. 
Escorted  by  a  troop  of  bodyguards,  we 
drove  through  the  streets  of  Kapurthala. 
Then  we  attended  two  receptions,  one  a(  the 
"women's  palace"  where  we  greeted  hun- 
dreds of  Indian  women  guests,  the  other  at 
the  main  palace  where  Europeans  and  Indian 
males  feasted  and  celebrated  our  marriage. 
By  nightfall  I  was  exhausted  and  yearned  to 
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escape  to  the  cool  solitude  of  my  rooms  to 
be  soothed  and  bathed  by  my  little  maid. 
Instead  the  Tika  Raja  and  I  were  driven  to 
a  small  house  on  the  palace  grounds  where 
we  were  to  spend  the  next  few  days  before 
starting  on  our  honeymoon. 

Servants  greeted  us  at  the  door,  tended  to 
our  wants,  then  bowed  and  departed.  The 
Tika  Raja  and  I  were  alone. 

He  sat  in  one  corner  of  the  room  on  a  low 
cushion;  I  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.]  i 
Neither  of  us  spoke.  The  Tika  Raja  stared 
at  me.  My  heart  was  pounding  with  the  j 
tension  and  fatigue  of  the  day.  And  I  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  thought  that  my  hus-,i ;; 
band  was  a  complete  stranger. 

I    moved    restlessly   on    the   cushion 
wanted  desperately  to  break  the  trembling 
silence,  yet  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  or  say. 
I  pretended  to  yawn.  The  Tika  Raja  did 
not  appear  to  notice  my  yawning. 

"I'm  very  tired."  I  whispered. 

The  Tika  Raja  got  up  and  walked  toward 
me.  He  reached  down  for  my  hands  and 
helped  me  to  my  feet.  Numbly  I  rose  and 
allowed  him  to  lead  me  into  another  room. 
I  saw  with  relief  that  it  was  a  bedroom.  I  | 
was  worn  out.  I  could  hardly  wait  for  sleep 
to  overtake  me. 

"This  is  our  room,"  he  said. 

"Our  room?"  I  repeated  in  disbelief. 

"Why,  yes,  of  course,"  he  answered. 
"What  did  you  expect?" 

"Why,  naturally,  I  expected  my  own 
room."  I  said  in  a  muffled  voice. 

"But  you  are  married  now,"  he  replied. x 

"That  makes  no  difference  to  me,"  I 
cried.  "I  have  never  slept  in  the  same  room 
with  anyone." 


1 
i 


Sit! 


I  he  Tika  Raja's  face  grew  stern  and  his 
mouth    tightened.    "You  don't  know  what) 
you  are  saying." 

"Oh,  yes,   I  do."  I  cried  defiantly,  nowl 
close  to  panic.  "I  want  to  go  to  my  ownl 
room."  1  leaned  against  the  door  and,  bury-:  i 
ing  my  face  in  my  hands,  sobbed  and  sobbed, 
the  hot  tears  spilling  down  my  cheeks  and 
onto  my  dress. 

The   Tika    Raja   put    his   hands  on   my;  [til 
shoulders  gently.  Then  he  lifted  my  face  t< 
his  and  looked  in  it  long  and  searchingly.  < 
"My  dear  child."  he  said  in  a  soft,  wonder  • 


ing  voice.  "Did  no  one  tell  you  what  mar-[  Ijtit 
nage  would  be  like?" 

I  shook  my  head  dumbly. 

"What  did  you  think?"  he  asked  me, 

I  dried  my  tears  on  the  sleeve  of  my  dress,  9ty 
"I  don't  know."  I  answered  in  a  small  voice.  <  I 
"I  didn't  think  anything  would  be  different 
at  all.  Why  does  it  have  to  be  different?" 

The  Tika  Raja  drew  me  to  a  low  mat  on 
the  floor  and  sat  down  beside  me.  He 
stroked  my  hair  and  in  a  sweet,  awkward 
attempt  to  comfort  me,  told  me  about  our 
honeymoon  plans  and  the  life  we  would  lead 
on  our  return.  Like  the  child  I  was,  my  : 
spirits  rose  when  1  heard  the  happy  plans 
for  our  future. 

I  smiled  hopefully,  the  tears  dry  now, 
when  I  learned  we  would  visit  the  Taj  .' 
Mahal.  And  was  even  more  delighted  when 
my  husband  told  me  that  my  beloved 
Comtesse  de  Pracomtal  would  accompany 
us  on  our  trip. 

"It  will  be  much  more  fun,"  I  said  in 
delight,  "with  three  of  us  on  our  honey- 
moon ! ' ' 

Young  as  he  was,  the  Tika  Raja  had  to 
smile  with  amusement  and  I  smiled  back.  It 
seemed  then  that  everything  was  going  to  : 
be  all  right. 


Few  things  in  life  come  up  to  one's  expec-  1 
tations,  but  the  sight  of  the  Taj  Mahal  left 
me  breathless.  The  first  time  we  saw  it  was 
in  the  moonlight,  with  the  pale  moon  shim- 
mering over  the  marble.  Both  the  Tika  Raja 
and  the  countess  tried  to  dissuade  me  from 
visiting  the  Taj  Mahal  at  dawn.  My  husband  1 
and  I  had  our  first  quarrel  about  it. 

"I'm  not  interested  in  seeing  it  again,"  he 
said  crossly. 

"If  you  don't  want  to  see  it  you  don't 
have  to,"  I  answered.  "I  shall  go  alone." 

"Alone!"  shouted  the  Tika  Raja.  "What 
are  you  thinking  of?  This  is  not  France 
where  you  can  go  about  alone!" 
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I  can  take  care  of  n     ell 

y,,u  inn  i  pul  all  those  idea:  oul 
I,"  m\  hn  iband  an  wi  red      Vo 
now  and  mu  t  do  a    i     i 
•  1,11.  d  a1  my  husband  "And  if  I  refusi  ' 
In-  Tika    Raja'     fai  i      n  em.    lie 

[ed  hi  (is(  <>n  the  table  I  lis  voice  was 
"There  is  no  3U<  h  i  hinji  a  refusal  li  is 
pyou  to  obej  mi  and  I  saj  you  cannol 
nywhen  alone!" 

liicd  id  li.  hi  back  the  tears  I  would  not 
in;  h  e  thai  In  had  made  me  1 1  y,  bul  I 
\,i-.i  K  humiliated  How  dan-  he  say  ihal 
i  ,i  obej  him  .'  \\  as  this  what  man  iage 
li|i(  Where  was  the  tenderness  he  had 
,'ii  me  on  oui  wi  dding  day  '  I  wanted 
srstandinj!  ind  love  And  I  was  loo 
ed  i"  accept  anyl hing  else 
it  the  countess  was  wiser  than  eilhei  ol 
>he  knew  the  quai  rels  i  il  youth  and  in- 
rience  and  knew  also  the  value  nt  com 
use  "  I  hall  ai  company  you,"  she  said, 
■haps  it  is  a  good  idea,  after  all." 

tin  end  the  Tika  Raja  came  with  us. 
ould  not  bear  to  be  left  out  ol  anything 

rather  than  stay   home  and  sulk,   he 

■  along.  In  fact,  he  acted  as  though  see 
.he  Taj  at  dawn  had  been  his  idea  en- 
y.  It  took  me  days  to  forgive  what    I 
idered  his  unreasonable  attitude,  foi    I 
ml  know  then  that  all  men  have  muc 
immon  in  such  thin 

was  also  worried  because  I  knew  in  my 
I  that  he  was  right.  As  the  wife  ol  an 
in  prince  1  was  expected  to  obej  Ins 
es.  Bul  I  knew  also  my  defiant  and  re- 
als nature  and  wondered  whether  I 
1  ever  learn  to  submit. 
:fore  arriving  in   Agra,  we  had  spent 

■  time  in  Delhi,  where  we  behaved  like 
ists  who  had  never  seen  India  before, 
iering  about  the  city  and  visiting  points 
iterest.  I  was  shocked  by  much  that   I 

In  spit<  ol  the  fact  that  I  had  traveled 
id  deal  for  a  girl  of  sixteen.  1  had  always 
,'d  at  elegant  hotels  and  kept  at  a  dis- 
e  from  the  poverty  of  slums.  Hut  in 
u  and  other  parts  of   India  where  we 

now  traveling,  it  was  impossible  to 
pe  the  sight  of  poverty.  The  millions  of 
TV  laces  and  naked  children  living  in 
and  squalor  were  a  shock.  I  was  appalled 
secretly  determined  that  someday  1 
id  try  to  help  these  wretched  people. 
e  left  Agra  and  my  beloved  Taj  Mahal 
went  to  Bombay.  Now  it  was  time  for 
;ountess  to  leave  us.  She  was  returning 
urope.  We  said  good-by  on  the  hot  pier 
ombay  and.  as  she  turned  to  go,  I  ran 
'  her  and  flung  my  arms  around  her  neck 
good-by  embrace.  In  a  way  she  was  the 

mother  I  had  known  for  the  last  few 
s.  My  heart  sank  as  the  boat  whistled 
made  its  way  slowly  out  of  the  harbor, 
oni  Bombay  we  continued  our  trip  to 
>da,  where  we  visited  the  Maharaja  of 
)da  and  his  famous  Maharani,  consul- 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her 
ration.  Compared  with  Kapurthala  and 
Dal.  the  state  of  Baroda  was  gigantic.  I 
disappointed  and  also  a  little  amused 
he  palace  at  Baroda.  Built  many  years 
re,  il  was  enormous  and  ornate,  but 
itecturally  it  was  a  combination  of  every 
i  of  European  building  of  its  time. 

E  were  entertained  lavishly  by  the  Ma- 
ija,  and  for  the  first  time  I  attended  a 
i  Indian  banquet.  Before  each  guest  was 
ed  a  gold  tray  which  held  twelve  small 
Is,  also  of  gold,  filled  with  curries,  meats 
vegetables.  Each  guest  was  also  given  a 
platter  and  water  jug  made  of  gold;  the 
ilously  rich  Maharaja  had  a  complete 
ler  service  in  gold  to  serve  150  guests. 

had  been  a  long  time  since  I  had  had  a 
lemeal  in  India  fashion  and  I  discovered 
.  I  had  forgotten  how  to  handle  the 
)ati,  or  round  wafer  pancake  which  is 
;  of  every  meal.  I  tried  to  imitate  the 
laraja.  With  the  fourth  finger  of  his 
I  hand  he  held  the  pancake  flat  on  the 
•.  then  with  thumb  and  index  finger  tore 
i  piece,  folded  it  deftly  and  dipped  it  into 
various  bowls.  In  this  way  each  dish  is 
;n  without  the  aid  of  a  knife,  spoon  or 
:.  Only  the  right  hand  is  used  for  eating; 

left  is  reserved  for  drinking.  After  the 


mod  in  and 

i      (  hie 
bowl  v. 

We    relumed    In    I 

had    Ixt-n    in. id.    Ih.il    (hi 
and    I  would   live   in  I 

il    would    be    |)i 
lltl  le  I. in 
"You 

I   loll  him  thai    we  mu  .1    hav<    ,i 

"  \\  h.ii  difference doi 
"There   is  plenl  \    ol    r<x>m   in   the   p 
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Sleep  like  a 


million ...  as  millions  do  ! 

ELECTRIC   BLANKETS   or   ELECTRIC   SHEETS 


BY 


Wkstinghouse 


LUXURIOUS  ELECTRIC  BLANKETS. 
Only  $43.95  with  single  control; 
5,51.45  with  dual  controls.  In  rich 
decorator  shades:  I  vening  Rose, 
Sapphire   Blue,   Emerald  Green. 


PRACTICAL,  THRIFTY  ELECTRIC 
SHEETS.  <>r.l>  S3I.9S  uuh  single 
control:  S39.45  with  dual  controls. 
In  White,  Blue,  Maize,  Pink,  and 
new   Rosebud  Design. 


Go  on  — be  a  sleepyhead!  That's  what  VVestinghouse  Electric 
Blankets  or  I  lectric  Sheets  are  for  ...  to  lull  you  to  sleep 
with  subtle,  cozy  warmth  .  .  .  every  cold  night  of  the  sear. 
Cume  forever  is  the  icj  bed  .  .  .  now  it's  pro-warmed  when 
you  snuggle  in.  Enjoj  warmth  without  weight  ...  no  heavj 
pile  of  blankets.  You  sleep  under  onl>  one  lightweight  top 
cover.  And  best  o\  all,  relax  in  the  kind  of  gentle  warmth 
that  suits  you  best  .  .  .  maintained  all  night  long  by  the 
sensitise  Automatic  Watchman  Control. 
P.S.  .  .  .  For  a  double  bed.  you  max  order  your  VVestinghouse 
Electric  Blanket  or  Sheet  with  dual  controls.  Warms  your  half 
of  the  bed  just  as  you  like  it. 

you  can  be  sure. ..if  iT's^estinghouse 

See  Our  Two  Big  TV  Shows,  WESTING  HOUSE  STUDIO  ONE  and  PRO  FOOTBALL 
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AMBER-EYED,  ash-blonde,  spirited,  Mrs.  Herbert  Bayard  Swope.  Jr. 
of  New  York  and  Long  Island  is-  a  delightful  subject  for  hair  stylist  Jungst 
of  the  Madison.  His  Hair  is  for  an  easy  naturalness  — with  a  difference. 

Society  Hair  Stylist  JUNGST 

of  the  Madison, 

master  of  distinguished 

simplicity,  says: 


''This  'babying''  shampoo  is  my  choice  for 
thrillingly  beautiful  Hair-dos.  It  is  Conti 
Shampoo,  rich  in  the  world's  tenderest 
cleansing  ingredient  for  the  hair." 


HAIR  IS  OUTGROWTH  OF  SKIN.  Treat  it  tenderly  as 
you  treat  the  skin  of  your  face— of  new-born  baby.  Basic  in- 
gredient of  Conti  shampoo  is  saint-  as  used  in  famed  Conti 
olive  oil  Castile  snap  esteemed  for  baby  skin  care.  Same  as 
used  in  beloved  Conti  Baby  Oil,  Conti  Baby  Powder.  Bril- 
liantly compounded  for  the  special  needs  .>f  hair.  Conti 
"'babs  ing"  shampoo  gets  in  and  out  of  hair  quickly,  washes 
out  completely.  Leaves  hair  just  right  for  obedient  hair-dos. 
Pure.  Safe.  Conti  cannot  cause  drying  of  hair  or  scalp. 


OUTBH  SKIN 


1MJ£  SKtN 


•  IMPORTED.  From  renowned  olive  presses 
of  sunny  Mediterranean  shores  comes  the 
pure  olive  oil  used  in  Conti  shampoo.  A 
natural  oil  for  your  hair's  natural  loveliness. 


^r 


QUICK.  EASY  ON  HAIR.  Conti's  fast  small-" 
bubble  lather  gets  into  greasy  hair  freely. 
Slips  out  as  easily.  Speeds.  Tender.  Good  to 
hair.  Wash  hair  as  often  as  you  like  with 
"babs  ing"  Conti  shampoo.  Economical.  Only 
V)  cents,  regular  size.  89  cents  family  size. 


FAST  SMALL-BUBBLE   LATHER 
TELLS     YOU      CONTI      IS      SAFE 


all  Indian  women  of  high  caste  and  orthodox 
upbringing.  Even  I  was  shocked  at  his  un- 
feeling attitude. 

My  husband,  the  Tika  Raja,  was  very 
angry.  The  first  Maharani,  my  husband's 
mother,  felt  bitterly  rejected  and  appealed 
to  my  husband  to  intercede  with  his 
father.  Stirred  up  by  his  mother  and  re- 
sentful that  the  Maharaja's  latest  wife  had 
usurped  her  place,  the  Tika  Raja  told  his 
father  exactly  how  he  felt.  The  Maharaja 
was  furious  and  angrily  berated  him  for  dar- 
ing to  criticize  his  father's  affairs. 

I  could  not  help  being  sympathetic  with 
my  husband's  mother.  I  was  also  sympa- 
thetic with  the  Spanish  dancer  who  was  now 
in  the  middle  of  a  family  quarrel  through  no 
fault  of  her  own.  The  Tika  Raja  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  problem  many  times,  but  in  the 
end  there  seemed  to  be  only  one  decision— 
that  we  could  not  countenance  this  mar- 
riage. We  refused  to  meet  the  Spanish  wife 
and  stayed  away  from  all  royal  functions 
when  we  knew  she  would  be  present.  The 
Maharaja  never  forgave  me  for  this;  he  al- 
ways accused  me  of  influencing  his  son 
against  him. 

The  beginning  of  marriage  is  always  a 
difficult  time  and  we  had  our  own  problems. 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  our  happi- 
ness seemed  to  be  the  fact  that  my  husband 
had  nothing  to  do.  We  had  all  the  money 
and  material  possessions  we  needed  and  it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  do  anything 
in  exchange  for  them.  He  had  no  interest  in 
politics  or  in  affairs  of  the  state  and  his 
father  did  not  force  him  to  take  an  interest. 

As  a  result  he  spent  his  days  wandering 
about  our  house  and  the  palace  grounds.  He 
was  restless  and  moody,  but  even  I  could 
see  the  fault  lay  with  the  aimlessness  of  his 
existence.  Sometimes  he  would  sit  for  hours 
staring  at  a  folded  newspaper.  Often  he 
provoked  quarrels  with  me  for  no  reason. 
It  was  almost  as  though  he  were  so  bored 
that  even  anger  was  a  diversion. 

I  felt  helpless.  I  tried  to  be  cheerful,  but 
nothing  I  did  seemed  to  help.  Finally,  in 
desperation,  I  went  to  the  Maharaja,  even 
though  I  knew  he  was  still  angry  with  me. 
"Perhaps  if  the  Tika  Raja  had  something  to 
do."  I  began,  "lie  would  be  happier." 


"Do?  What  is  there  for  him  to  do?" 

"Is  there  no  job  he  could  have  in  thi 
government?" 

The  Maharaja's  face  grew  red.  "  I  am  run 
ning  this  state,"  he  said,  "and  I  don't  neec 
any  help.  Let  my  son  amuse  himself.  What 
better  thing  can  he  do?" 

I  turned  away  sadly.  He  was  not  helping 
his  son  by  allowing  such  idleness,  onlj 
destroying  him.  But  there  was  nothing  1 
could  do  about  it  for  the  moment.  As  for  me  ! 
I  could  not  bear  the  aimlessness  of  oui 
existence.  Until  the  time  of  our  marriage  mj 
life  had  been  filled  with  activity.  Now  sud- 
denly I  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  time. 

I  thought  perhaps  I  could  be  of  some  help 
to  the  people.  I  had  been  shocked  by  the 
poverty  I  had  seen  on  our  honeymoon.  My 
mother  had  tried  to  help  the  poor,  and  I, 
too,  wanted  to  do  all  I  could.  But  every- 
where I  went  a  door  was  shut  in  my  face. 

My  father-in-law  was  incensed  at  what  he 
called  my  interference.  He  blamed  this  on 
my  European  education  and  accused  me  ol  i 
trying  to  assert  my  independence  at  his  ex-! 
pense.  Furthermore,  he  told  me  that  he  was 
not  the  only  one  who  was  displeased  by  my 
conduct.  Other  members  of  the  family,  offi- 
cials of  the  state,  even  the  servants  had 
begun  to  resent  me.  They  criticized  the  way 
I  dressed  my  hair,  the  way  I  ran  my  house, 
my  European  education.  Perhaps  all  this 
was  only  natural,  but,  young  and  sensitive, 
I  was  made  wretched  by  such  hostility. 

I  asked  my  husband  to  take  me  away  to 
the  hills,  to  Dalhousie,  but  we  found  that 
we  were  both  miserable  there.  I  was  ex- 
hausted from  the  strain  of  the  last  weeks 
and  was  feeling  ill  as  well.  I  was  glad  to  re- 
turn to  Kapurthala,  where  we  were  to  ac- 
company the  Maharaja  to  the  Coronation 
Durbar  in  Delhi. 

The  spectacle  of  the  durbar  of  King 
George  V  and  Queen  Mary  was  unforgettable. 
Thousands  of  Indians  acclaimed  them  in 
Delhi,  shouting  their  loyalty  in  the  dusty 
streets.  Although  I  did  not  meet  King 
George  at  that  time,  I  accompanied  my  hus- 
band's mother  to  a  purdah  garden  party  in 
honor  of  the  Queen. 
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Now — this  extra-rich  lanolin  cream 

— homogenized  for  deeper  softening 


Emu  before  .1  woman  reael  he  natural  « <  1 1  that 

her  skin  Bofl  and  supple  starts  decreasing, 
denly,  )<>\i  notrce  your  skin  i-  losing  11-  fresh,  firm  look. 
First  signs  of  wrinkles  begin  lo  show  in  tin)  rjrj  lines. 

Bj    10.  a  woman  ma)    I  !0'/i    ol   the 

precious  natural  oil  thai  keeps  her  skin  looking  young. 

Bui  you  ran  offset  this  loss  "I  natural  oil  with  a 
special  oil-replacing  cream      Pond's  Dr)  Skin  ' 

Extra-rich  in  lanolin  — 

the  natural  "restorative"  oil 

This  famous  cream  is  exceptionally  rich  in  lanolin  — 
mosl  like  your  skin's  nun  oil.  You  can  actuall)  feel  the 
extra  lanolin-richness  ol  Pond  -  Dr)  Skin  Cream.  It  has 
a  smoother,  fuller  consistenc)  than  other  preparations 
for  (Irs  skin.  Your  fingertips  1  .111  reall)  cream  it  in  to 
your  thirsty  >ktn. 

Homogenizing  makes  it  penetrate  better 

You'll  notice  thai  Pond  -  Dr)  Skin  '.nam  has  a  unique 
and  consistent  silkiness  ol  texture.  'I  hi-  i-  because 
Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  i-  homogenized  refined,  so 
that  its  rich  lanolin  can  more  quickl)  penetrate  the 
surface  of  dry  ~kin.  Thin,  parched  -km  literally  drinks 
up  this  cream's  lanolin-richness. 

^  ou'll  sec  this  special  dry  ~kin  cream  make  a  miracu- 
loii>l\  quick  difference  in  your  skin  —  a  new  dewy, 
smoother  feel  ...  a  refreshed,  younger  look.  The  big 
jar  (it  Pond  -  Dry  Skin  Cream — a  whole  season's  sup- 
ply—  costs  less  than  a  dollar. 


'ense  Frown-Marks  Etch  In  to  dry  skin 
letween  your  eves,  on  forehead 
fo  "Iron  Out"  —  (a'rele  Pond's  Dry  Skin 
'ream  firmly  up  between  eves  —  out  over 
■yebrows.  This  cream's  extra  lanolin- 
ichness    softens    dry  lines  immediately 


Lanolin-richness  you  can  SEE 

in  its  creamier  texture! 

Lanolin-richness  you  can 
FEEL  in  its  smoother, 
fuller  consistency! 

Lanolin-richness  that  trans- 
forms dry  skin  —  makes 
it  softer,  more  supple, 
younger-looking!, 


rich  in 
LANOLIN 
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Un-homogeniied  cream  has  large, 
coarse  globules  which  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  cream  to  penetrate  to  the 
undersurface  of  the  skin 


"Peel-y,"  Coarsening  Patches  on  your  cheeks  and 
chin  make  your  face  look  leathery,  neglected 
To  Clear  Away — Suirl  plenty  of  1'ond's  Mr\   Skin 
Cream  "/'  from  chin,  over  cheeks.   Dry  skin   liter- 
ally "drinks   up"  this  homogenized  lanolin  cream 


How  homogenizing  increases 
the  lanolin  benefits  of 
Pond's  Dry  Skin   Cream 


Dry  "Crow's  Feet"  Under  Eyes  print  themselves  in 
papery  skin,  make  you  look  tired,  older 
To    Smooth    Out  —  Every    night,    tap    lanolin-rich 
Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  gently  from  outer  corners  of 
eyes  inward  to  nose.Seedry  papery  lines  smooth  out! 


Homogenized  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  has 
fine,  even-textured  globules.  Because  it  is 
homogenized,  your  skin  can  absorb  this  rich 
lanolin  cream  better,  deeper — more  quickly 
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CONTINUED   FROM    PA 

The  Maharani  knew  little  Fnglish,  but  I 
had  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, although  I  spoke  it  with  a  French 
accent.  When  we  were  presented  to  the 
Queen,  Her  Majesty  greeted  us  graciously, 
addressing  my  mother-in-law  with  a  few 
simple  remarks  in  English  which  she  had  no 
difficulty  in  understanding.  The  Maharani 
struggled  to  answer  with  one  or  two  care- 
fully rehearsed  English  sentences  which  she 
carried  off  very  well. 

Then  Queen  Mary  turned  to  me  and  spoke 
in  perfect  French.  1  was  so  astonished  that 


every  word  of  French  fled  from  my  head  and 
I  answered,  stammering  in  English,  "Yes, 
Your  Majesty!" 

"  Why,  you  speak  English,  too — how  clever 
of  you!"  answered  the  Queen.  "I  was  told 
you  spoke  none  at  all.  only  French." 

I  still  could  not  answer  in  French  but  at 
least  was  able  to  remember  enough  English 
to  say,  "Yes.  Your  Majesty,  I  am  learning 
English  now." 

With  relief  I  saw  that  the  next  guest  was 
about  to  be  presented  and  the  Maharani  and 
I  retired.  But  I  left  the  party  impressed 
deeply  by  the  graciousness  of  the  Queen, 
who,  I  have  been  told,  suffered  all  her  life 
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from  acute  shyness  which  she  overcame  only 
by  the  greatest  self-control. 

Back  in  Kapurthala,  the  reason  for  my 
illness  in  Dalhousie  was  confirmed  by  the 
doctor  at  the  palace.  My  weakness  and  faint- 
ness  was  from  the  most  natural  cause  in  the 
world.  I  was  to  have  a  child. 

Now  that  I  was  busy  with  preparations 
for  approaching  motherhood,  I  thought  per- 
haps my  husb.and  would  occupy  himself 
with  something  equally  mature.  I  hoped  he 
would  take  an  interest  in  the  state  and 
eventually  persuade  the  Maharaja  to  give 
him  a  post  in  the  government,  but,  as  time 
went  on,  he  seemed  less  and  less  inclined  to 
do  this. 

Everyone  hoped  that  our  child  would  be  a 
boy  sc  that  the  Maharaja  would  have  an 
heir  in  the  second  generation,  but  all  along 
I  had  a  feeling  that  it  was  to  be  a  girl.  I  was 
not  surprised,  then,  when  a  baby  "girl  was 
born  to  me.  The  Maharaja  and  my  husband 
could  not  conceal  their  disappointment.  My 
husband,  however,  quickly  learned  to  love 
little  Indira,  for  she  was  a  beautiful  baby. 

For  more  than  three  years  after  our  mar- 
riage the  Tika  Raja  and  I  remained  in  India. 
Most  of  our  time  was  spent  in  Kapurthala 
and  Simla,  with  occasional  visits  to  Kashmir 
and  Mussoorie.  We  both  adored  our  child, 
and  took  her  everywhere  we  went,  for  I  re- 
fused to  leave  her  to  the  care  of  servants. 
In  fact,   Indira  was  the  strongest  link  be- 
tween us.  As  difficult  as  the  beginning  of  our 
marriage  had  been,  it  had  grown  increasingly 
worse.  The  Tika  Raja  had  long  black  moods 
of  silence  during  which  lie 
would  sit   for  hours  with- 
out doing  anything.  Some- 
times for  a  period  of  days 
he   would   not    speak    to 
me   except    m   monosylla- 
bles. He  was  very  jealous 
and  accused  me  constantly 
of  not  paying  enough  at- 
tention to  him.    I  did  my 
best,  but  it  was  a  grim  or- 
deal; there  was  no  happi- 
ness lor  either  of  us. 

Sometimes,  in  desperation  and  loneliness,  1 
thought  of  divorce,  but  such  a  thing  was  not 
possible  in  India.  Even  today,  except  in  one 
or  two  stales  such  as  Baroda,  unhappy  mar- 
riages cannot  be  dissolved.  For  women,  even 
after  the  death  of  their  husbands,  cannot  al- 
ways remarry.  In  most  places  widows  are 
forced  to  remain  alone  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

But  I  could  not  resign  myself  to  a  life  of 
misery.  I  was  still  young  enough  to  hope 
that  someday  everything  would  be  all  right. 
1  longed  to  return  to  France.  There  I  had 
found  the  most  happiness  I  had  known.  Per- 
haps, I  thought,  if  we  could  live  in  Europe 
we  could  find  joy  there  together.  The  Tika 
Raja  was  excited  by  the  idea,  for  he  loved 
travel  and  was  more  than  willing  to  leave 
India.  For  three  years,  however,  the  Maha- 
raja refused  to  allow  us  to  go,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  summer  of  1914  when  I  flatly  de- 
clined to  go  to  Simla  or  Mussoorie  that  he 
reluctantly  gave  us  permission  to  spend  the 
summer  in  France. 

I  was  wild  with  excitement.  In  my  inno- 
cence about  life  I  thought  that  by  moving 
to  another  spot  you  left  your  problems  be- 
hind; I  did  not  know  then  that  you  must 
bring  your  happiness  with  you.  There  is  no 
magic  island,  no  matter  how  the  sun  sparkles 
on  the  water  or  how  gentle  the  breeze,  which 
can  give  you  a  peace  of  mind  you  do  not 
possess  yourself.  There  is  an  old  Hindu 
proverb  which  says  that  a  man  in  a  crowded 
slum  can  be  more  alone  than  one  on  an 
isolated  hilltop.  It  is  the  same  with  happi- 
ness. If  you  do  not  bring  it  with  you,  it  is 
not  there. 

Once  the  Maharaja  relented,  he  was  most 
generous  in  the  provisions  he  made  for  our 
trip.  If  his  heir  was  going  to  Europe  he  must 
go  in  the  traditional  style  of  the  Maharaja 
of  Kapurthala.  He  objected  at  first  to  our 
taking  Indira,  but  I  insisted  and  my  husband 
backed  me  up.  We  loved  her  too  much  to  be 
separated  from  her  even  for  a  few  months. 
Finally  the  Maharaja  gave  in  to  that,  too, 


and  we  started  on  our  trip  accompanied  by 
number  of  servants. 

Paris  in  the  spring  of  1914  was  one  of  til 
gayest  social  scenes  of  the  century  an 
after  my  years  of  dullness  and  misery 
India,  I  found  it  doubly  exciting.  We  stay* 
at  a  hotel  on  the  Champs  Elysees  and  nig] 
after  night  we  danced  and  were  gay  at  bal 
and  parties.  I  loved  every  minute  of  it  fro 
the  moment  of  dressing  for  the  ball  to  tl 
waltzing  and  laughter  of  the  party. 

But,  instead  of  being  cheered  by  all  th! 
gaiety,  the  Tika  Raja  was  more  unhapj 
than  ever.  In  July  we  crossed  the  channel 
London,  but  the  atmosphere  there  was  dj 
pressing.  There  was  nothing  but  talk  1 
the  war  soon  to  start.  Like  our  Parisi; 
friends,  we  were  tired  by  talk  of  war  ail 
refused  to  take  it  seriously.  We  made  mar 
friends  in  London  and  the  Tika  Raja  cheeri,] 
up  considerably;  it  was  as  though  we  wel 
on  a  second  honeymoon. 

On  our  return  to  Paris  I  saw  Guy.  It  h;! 
been  more  than  five  years  since  our  la  I 
meeting,  but  from  inside  his  army  jacket  0 
took  out  a  gold  coin  I  had  given  him  yea" 
before. 

"I  may  go  into  battle  any  day  now,"  I 
said  soberly,  "but  I  will  always  keep  tl, 
with  me." 

My   eyes   filled    with   tears   as   we   sa, 

good-by.  He  kissed  my  hand  once  tender' 

and   I   watched  his  blond  head  disappe 

through  the  door.  I  never  saw  him  agai 

But  years  later  his  brother  came  to  see  r- 

to  give  me  back  the  worn  Indian  coin.  Th 

had  taken  it  from  Guy 

body  as  he  lay  on  the  fie 

of  battle  in  1916. 


We  are  constantly  thinking 
that  there  are  occasions 
on  which  we  are  justified 
in  t  eoii.ig  people  without 
affection.  There  are  never 
such  occasions. 


We  spent  the  war  yet 
in  India,  at  our  home 
Kapurthala  and  in  Poo 
and  Kashmir.  My  husbai 
was  delighted  to  learn  th 
I  was  going  tohaveanoth 
child,  and  both  he  and  1'; 
lather,    the   Maharaji. 
hoped  that  it  would  be  ab. 
and  heir  to  the  stale.    Again  they  were  b 
terly  disappointed.  Once  more  the  baby  w 
a  girl.  I  loved  her;  she  was  both  a  pretty  bal 
and  a  happy  one. 

I   wanted  to  have  more  children.   I  k 
plenty  of  hope  that  sooner  or  later  I  woi: 
bear  a  son.  Indira  was  a  sweet  child  and  U 
new  baby  girl,  Sushila,  was  a  delight  to  nj 
I  was  even  happier  when  some  months  aft 
her  birth  I  found  that  I  was  going  to  ha, 
another  child.   In  many  ways  I  was  mc,': 
content  than  I  had  been  in  the  earlier  da] 
of  my  marriage.  Bearing  children  had  fij 
filled  a  deep  need  in  me  and  had  given  me ;.  f 
outlet  for  my  affection.  I  have  often  thoug 
that  nature  has  been  kinder  to  women  th; 
to  men;  they  find  more  solace  for  their  d,|>. 
appointments  in  life  through  children. 

This  time  I  wanted  a  boy  and  I  was  su, 
that  the  third  time  would  have  to  be  luck;|i 
But    when    the    nurse    brought    the    bab 
wrapped  in  a  soft  blanket,  and  placed  it  1 
my  arms,  she  whispered,  "You  have  bornt 
beautiful  little  girl." 

I  turned  nly  head  and  cried  out,  "Ta 
her  away ! "  I  was  so  disappointed,  not  on 
for  myself  but  for  my  husband.  The  Til 
Raja,  however,  tried  to  console  me,  but  f. 
weeks  I  was  depressed.  My  father-in-law  d 
not  even  bother  to  pretend  he  was  not  ang1 
over  my  failure  to  produce  a  son. 

We  named  the  baby  Ourmila  and  I  so< 
got  over  my  disappointment  and  loved  tl 
baby  as  much  as  the  others.  In  my  heart  i 
had  not  really  made  a  difference;  I  on 
wanted  to  do  my  duty  and  please  my  hi  I 
band  and  father-in-law.  Girls  seemed  easi 
to  bring  up  anyway,  and  secretly  I  thoug: 
they  often  turned  out  better  in  the  long  rufl 

We  made  a  visit  to  the  state  of  Hyderabr; 
in  1916.  I  had  seen  much  luxury  in  my  li 
but  even  I  was  staggered  at  the  scale  'j 
which  our  host,  the  Nizam,  lived.  He  w 
the  wealthiest  man  on  earth  and  India's  t 
Moslem  ruler.  Of  medium  height,  unassui; 
ing  manner  and  simple  dress,  he  would  ha ' 
gone  unnoticed  in  any  gathering.  But  li 
tastes  in  living  were  not  so  simple. 


VEMBER,    1  9S3 


I  S3 


\,  had  bee viti  d  for  a  tl I;i 

I  were   lod  ;ed    in   .1   palace   foi 
1     \  banqui  1  wa     iven  in  0111  honoi  in 
Nizam's  famous  pala<  c.  As  1 
il  11   parly,  an  offii  ial  ol  1  lie  palace  ap 
red  followed  by  a   ervanl  bi 
whi<  ii  laj  .1  '"i  nifn  enl  n 
id    emerald    and  pearl     I     isped  when 

!\\    Il 

Ii,    111.     .nil    bowed   deeply,   "  Il    is  .1 
ill  gift  from  I  lis  I  holiness,"  he  said. 
Oh,"  I  exclaimed,  "  1  cannol  accepl 
ilu  ibli  necklace  " 

His  I  [ighness  would  be  deeply  offended 
on  ii-iiii ned  it,"  Hi'  1  ii<]  In  i  envoy, 
i\  prole  1    were  lono  avail,  The  Nizam's 
0)  could  n"i  be  prevailed  upon  lo 
k  ihc  .in    and  in  listed  that   1  would  be 
Jting  Ins  emperoi    if  1  did  nol   accepl 
,  full)  whal  he  lerm<  d  1  he  Ni:  am' 
iln\  "!  So  I  kepi  Ihc  necklace  and 
'hi'  .  vi  nin    '"'  he  dinnei  pai  ly,  To  mj 
band  and  Ins  brothers  Ihc  N 
1  1  .in   a  set  <>|  diamond  bui  tons  am  I  .1 
in  iiul    "Id  watch 

Vhen  we  ;u  1  ived  al  1  he  palace  Id 
1  lhat    I   was  the  only   woman   presenl 
1  loom  was  crowded   with  men  and   il 
ned  that  nearly  all  ol  llydi  ra bad's  in  bil 

was    gathered    then       Phe    men    were 

ed   ni   spin  kling   brocades   w  ith   high 
ared  jackets  reaching  lo  the  knees  and 
toned  with  peai  Isoi  diamond  1,  and  1  h  In 
in1   while  trousci  s,    Ii    wis  a   glil  lei  im 
it.  The  Nizam  presented  me  lo  Ihe  com 
y   then  took  my  arm  and  accompanied 
into  the  dining  salon  where  I  sal  at  Ins 
it.  \s  I  look  my  si  al  he  leaned  ovei  and 
spered: 

I  wanted  you  to  enjoy  t  he  pai  ly,  o  1 
y  invited  a  few  people 

looked  around  the  table.  There  were 
v  than  sevcnl  y  people  in  1  h<  mom 
Vlien  tlie  dinner  was  over  the  Nizam 
sented  each  guest  of  the  Kapurthala 
tj  with  seven  i' Id  Hyderabad!  coins 
rli  came  from  Ins  own  mini .  as  ;i  souvenir 
mr  visit.  Aflei  coffee  was  served  servants 
uilu  in  large  gold  boxes,  studded  with 
monds  and  emeralds,  in  which  were  cigars 

cigarettes,  lbs  Highness  offered  me  a 
irette.  Cigars  wire  given  to  the  Kapur- 
la  princes. 

Tien  the  Nizam  look  up  a  handful  of 
irett.es  and  Hung  them  into  the  faces  of 
le  of  the  nobles  in  his  court.  1  looked  up 
urprise.  But  tin  princes  who  had  received 

cigarettes  were  smiling  and  those  who 
I  not  appealed  disappointed.  Later  1 
iied  that  only  those  nobles  the  Nizam 
sidered  worthy  could  smoke  in  Ins  pres- 
e.  Throwing  cigarettes  across  a  dinner 
le  seemed  a  rude  gesture  to  me,  but  il 
tied  out  to  be  an  invariable  custom  of  the 
:am. 

IS  HIGHNESS  talked  to  me  at  some  length 

lUt  Europe.  He  had  never  been  there  and 

seagei  to  see  something  of  the  world  out- 

■  of  India. 

'Oh. 'you   would   love   France!"    I   said 

erly, 

I  would  like  to  make  the  trip."  he  said. 
it  I  am  told  it  will  be  too  much  of  an 
iense.  They  tell  me  that,  since  I  must  go 
the  ruler  of  Hyderabad,  I  must  have  my 
per  retinue." 
'But  surely  you  could  afford  to  go  around 

world  main'  limes."  I  protested. 
'Yes.  I  can  afford  it."  he  sighed.  "But  it 
xpensive.  My  advisers  tell  me  it  will  cost 
een  crores  of  rup<  es  " 
vly  head  swam  as  1  computed  this.  Fifteen 
res  was  £10,000,000  or  about  $40,000,000 
American  money ' 

Vs  we  rose  from  the  table  the  Nizam  an- 
meed  to  the  other  g  tests  that  he  was 
ng  to  show  me  the  palace.  He  gave  me  Ins 
n  and  together  we  walked  along  dark 
mingly  endless  corridors,  up  and  down 
;hts  of  stairs  and  through  curved  arch- 
ys.  The  corridors  apparently  had  little  use. 

they  smelled  musty. 
\t  last  we  came  to  a  doorway.  It  lo 
t   on  an  enormous   courtyard   in   which 
:re  were  rows  and  rows  of  long,  sleek  lim- 
sines  all  with  blinds  drawn.  I  looked  at  the 
zam  in  wonder  and  was  about  to  ask  what 
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When  we  returned  to  the  rest  of  the  guests 
I  told  the  Tika  Raja's  stepbrother  that  I  had 
seen  the  Nizam's  harem. 

"His  grandfather  had  three  thousand 
wives,"  he  answered.  "Even  his  father  had 
eight  hundred.  In  comparison,  the  Nizam  is 
a  very  modest  man." 

"Does  he  have  many  children?" 

"He  seems  to  have  more  wives  than  chil- 
dren," lie  said.  "  He  has  only  eighty  sons  and 
sixty  daughters." 

I  could  not  forget  the  sight  of  those  women 
herded  together.  It  was  worse  than  prison. 
What  could  they  do  with  their  time?  Did 
their  lives  just  drift  along  aimlessly  in  that 
one  room,  and  in  those  long  limousines  with 
the  shades  pulled  down? 

I  shuddered  when  1  thought  by  what  a 
narrow   margin  I  had  escaped   being   born 
into  such  a  fate.  And  yet  I  had  begun  to 
realize  that  every  way  of  life  has  its  prob- 
lems. Where  there  is  freedom  there  is  also 
responsibility.   Where  there   is  dependence 
there  is  also  protection.  I  would  have  been 
horrified  at  the  idea  of 
having  a  job  or  work- 
ing to  support  myself. 
These    women    would 
have  been   completely 
incapable  of  it.  At  least 
they   were   well   taken 
care  of.    They  had  to 
solve  no  problems   for 
themselves.  I  began  to 
see  that  there  is  more 
than  one  way  to  look 
at  anything. 


HILL  HARVESTERS 


BY    YETZA   GILLESPIE 


Then  the  good  news 
readied  us  that  the 
Armistice  had  been 
signed.  Everyone  was 
grateful  to  hear  the 
news,  but  I,  more  than 
most  Indians,  was  over- 
joyed to  know  that  my 
clear  adopted  country. 
France,  was  at  long 
last  free  of  war. 

My  father-in-law  left 
for  Europe  in  March 
and  my  husband  acted 
as  regent  during  his  ab- 
sence. India  was  by  no 
means  serene  following 
World  War  I;  there 
was  much  unrest  in  the 
country.  Mahatma 
Gandhi  had  started 
a  nationwide  political 
movement  and  in  our 
own  state  the  Sikhs 
and  Moslems  were  riot- 
ing. But  my  husband 
handled  his  responsi- 
bilities well  and  averted 
what  could  have  been  a  political  crisis  in  the 
state. 

There  was  little  for  me  to  do.  The  Maha- 
raja had  left  strict  orders  that  I  was  to  have 
no  part  in  any  affairs  of  state.  Nor  was  it 
acceptable  that  I  give  my  time  to  charity. 
By  specific  instruction  of  the  Maharaja,  I 
was  to  remain  idle.  He  did  not  believe  that  a 
woman  should  occupy  herself  with  any  but 
family  duties. 

Bored  and  restless  during  the  long  months 
we  were  forced  to  remain  in  Kapurthala,  I 
still  wanted  to  help  the  poor.  I  had  never 
been  able  to  forget  the  hungry  and  desperate 
faces  of  the  thousands  of  starving  people  I 
had  seen  for  the  first  time  on  my  honey- 
moon. One  of  my  plans  was  to  try  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  education.  I  was  sure  that 
with  less  illiteracy  there  would  be  faster 
progress  in  India.  I  felt  that  the  young 
women  should  remain  in  school  until  they 
were  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  offered  money 
to  the  schools  for  prizes  as  an  inducement  to 
study  for  examinations. 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  India,  my 
father-in-law  sent  for  me.  I  could  see  that  he 
was  not  pleased. 

"Reports  have  come  to  me,"  he  said 
sternly,  "that  you  have  been  interfering 
with  the  education  of  the  young  women  in 
Kapurthala." 


The  mountain  men  seek  harvest 

of  the  hills. 
The  hickory  \  ield,  pawpaw  and 

w  il<l  persimmon, 
Long-sweetening  of  honey  in 

the  comb. 
Leaving  the  garden  patches  to 

the  women. 


For  what   man  eares  Cor  corn 
and  plain  potatoes 

When  ihe  fox  Hashes  through 
the  sumac  wonder, 

Or  anj  certain  crop  of  woman- 
count  r\  , 

So  snuglj   level,  lying  safe 
(low  11  under? 

Itul   when  the  snow  Hies, 

hissing  down  ihe  chimney, 
\nd  wild  things  burrow  in 

from  ihe  while  weather, 
lie  and  the  woman  will  bring 

out  their  riches, 
Proud h   the)   will  sit  down 

and  eat  together. 


"Interfering?"  I  asked  in  amazement.  ' 
have  been  trying  to  help  them." 

"Well,    it    is   none   of   your   affair,"   t 
Maharaja  said  angrily.  "I'm  sick  of  hearin 
complaints  about  you.  Why  can't  you  lead 
things  alone?" 

I  tried  to  explain  that  the  purpose  of  t 
prizes  was  to  give  the  young  girls  an  ince' 
tive  to  continue  their  studies. 

T 

■  he  Maharaja  banged  his  fist  on  the  des>! 
"That  is  exactly  what  the  people  objel 
to,"  he  exclaimed.  "They  say  you  are  ruinii 
their  girls.  Their  parents  want  to  man 
them  at  twelve;  they  are  not  interested  i 
your  foolish  ideas  of  education." 

"Don't  you  see,"  I  pleaded,  "how  vvroi 
it  is  for  those  children  to  marry?  They  be- 
children  too  early  and  many  of  them  d 
before  they  are  twenty." 

"That  is  no  concern  of  yours,"  he  sal 
coldly. 

"But  is  it  right  for  us  to  have  so  mua 
when  the  people  of  our  state  have  so  little  l| 
The  Maharaja's  fa] 
grew  red.  "What  kin 
of  talk  is  this?  You  I 
too  far.  Do  you  dare  ; 
criticize  the  way  I  goj 
em  my  state?" 

I  was  sick  of  diplj 
macy.  "Yes,  I  do,"j 
retorted.  "I  have  sea 
the  hungry  babies  l| 
ing  in  tilth  and  miserl 
and  their  tortured  pa! 
ents  who  cannot  feJ 
them.  It  is  wrong  thl 
we  do  not  help  the|< 
people." 

The  Maharaja  st 
up.  He  glared  at  n| 
in  a  fury  of  tempa 
"Your  presumption  I 
unbelievable,"  he  crie! 
"I  have  had  enoua 
of  your  impertinence! 
The  next  time  stern 
measures  will  be  nece 
sary." 

I  knew  I  would  ha' 
to    be    careful    not 
rouse  his  anger  agai 
But  I  still  wanted  I 
help  the  people  of  ni 
country.     Secretly,  ' 
brought-  together    ! 
group  of  widows   ai  I 
found    a    place    whe 
they    could    spin    ar 
weave    cloth    to    se 
Since  widows  are  n< 
permitted  to  remarr  I 
they   have    no   meai  I 
of  support  and  mar 
die  of  starvation.  E 
being  organized  as  a  group  and  having  1 
artisan  brought  in  to  teach  them  weavin 
these  women   were  able   to    make   enoug 
money  to  pay  for  their  food  and  shelter.    |i 
I  was  no  longer  afraid  of  my  father-ii 
law's  wrath.  By  this  time  I  was  old  enoug 
to  realize  that  I  myself  had  to  take  son 
responsibility  in  doing  what  I  believed  w; 
right.  I  did  some  work  in  the  hospital  an 
collected  clothing  and  food  to  give  to  tl 
poor.  The  people  of  Kapurthala  began  t 
know  me  and  often  while  attending  a  fum 
tion  they  would  cry  out  for  "Tika  Rani. 
This  infuriated   the  Maharaja  who  woul 
then  accuse  me  of  disobeying  his  orders. 

Finally  he  grew  so  angry  that  he  threa 
ened  to  exile  both  my  husband  and  mysel 
The  palace  was  agog  with  the  news,  an 
gossip  flew  from  one  end  of  the  court  to  tf 
other.  I  heard  all  sorts  of  rumors. 

"He  will  poison  you,"  said  one  intimat 
"if  you  are  not  careful.  You  have  gone  tc 
far  in  provoking  his  anger." 

The  Tika  Raja  was  tired  of  the  endlei 
arguments  and,  since  he  wanted  to  get  alor 
with  his  father  at  any  price,  insisted  that 
give  up  all  my  work  and  do  as  the  Mahara. 
had  bidden. 

As  time  went  on  I  realized  there  was  ai 
other  reason  behind  the  Maharaja's  insis 
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I    \  I  III    It     I  \\  III)     P  \  II  |   ||  N 

/»•  most  attrai  five  pattern  evei  de. 
•loped  in  plastic;  in  all  plastic 
oltaflex  i"  wonderful  neu  \  i  Ion 
ed aoltajle  i  (6a<  /.<•</  with  nylon!). 


I'OINSI  i  n  v  n N      „  ,„„,, 

populai  pattern  available  in  either 
Nylont  ed,   I     ,   ii,    01  plastic 

Boltaflex.    Ii  carnitines  /../.. 
and  beauty   and  thrift. 


I  I. Will     111. i  i  \\  i  i  v    (H„rnuhed 

Antupi 

ported  plaslu   m  i/>  /./ 

keeps  its  trim,  tailored  /<»</.  despite 


IIAMHOII   CM  II  MN        ,„„,/  /,/„,/,. 
liolla/li 

■ 


-i-i  s   -\h\n  (llnhnnil  I'altefrf)  — 


>LTA  WALL-TILE  (Bamboo  Pattern)  on 


%^'nct 


■i  wall.   Furniture  in  Heather  Tweed  Boltaflex.  I      ^^B 

IT'S   BOLTAFLEX  !      ^^Sl 


Boltaflex  .  .  .  the  wonderful  plastic  that  take-  up 
where  fabric  leaves  off!  Boltaflex  comes  in  dozens 
of  striking  colors,  in  patterns  and  textures  you  II 
love  ...  all  so  easy  to  live  with  .  .  .  all  so  beautiful 
...  on  furniture  of  every  style  .  .  .  for  ever)  room 
in  your  home. 

Each  of  these  wonderful  materials  —  each  gor- 
geous pattern  is  in  keeping  with  today's  informal, 
casual  living . .  .needs  no  special  care  . .  .  no  cleaning 


wipe  them  clean  with 
dl  resist  sculling  and 
1  withstand   years  of  % 


chores  or  cleaning  bills.  Just  wipe  them  clean  with 
a  danip.  soap)  cloth.  They  all  resist  sculling  and 
staining  and  fading  .  .  .  will  withstand  years  of 
happ)    family  wear  and  tear. 

Look  for  Boltaflex  on  furniture  by  America's 
leading  manufacturers  at  your  favorite  store.  It  is 
the  outstanding  plastic  covering  on  the  market. 
Want  to  know  more?  Write  Box  |_>.  B01  I  \. 
Lau  rence.  Massachusetts. 


The  name  that  tells  the  Best  from  the  Rest 
in  furniture  coverings,  inflatable  toys, yard  goods,  auto  seat  covers 
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LADIES'   HOME   JOURNA 


"I  can't  get  linens 

tesl/v  cfan 

Without  CLOROX ! 


more  fan  white 
...it  makes  them 

Why  settle  for  partly-white  linens  when  Clorox 
makes  them  really  white,  snowy-white. ..removing 
even  dinginess  and  stains.  And  Clorox  provides 
added  health  protection.  No  other  home  launder- 
ing product  equals  Clorox  in  germ-killing  efficiency! 

Plus  all  its  other  laundering  benefits,  Clorox  de- 
odorizes...leaves  cottons  and  linens  clean  smell- 
ing whether  dried  indoors  or  out.  And  Clorox,  a 
liquid,  contains  no  gritty  particles  to  damage 
wash  and  washer.  It's  free  from  caustic,  extra 
gentle,  made  by  an  exclusive,  patented  formula. 


You'll  have  a  brighter, 
fresher,  more  sanitary 
kitchen  with  CLOROX! 


You  don't  know  how  bright, 
fresh  and  sanitary  your  drain- 
board,  sink  and  kitchen  floor 
can  be  until  they're  Clorox- 
clean.  For  Clorox  removes 
stains,  deodorizes,  disinfects. 
No  wonder  it's  America's 
favorite!  See  label  directions 
for  the  many  uses  of  Clorox. 


When  it's  CLOROX-clean  . . .  it's  SAFER  for  family  health! 
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ence  that  we  remain  entirely  out  of  his 
government.  His  neglect  of  his  people  and 
his  own  desire  for  personal  luxury  had  not 
made  him  very  popular  in  the  state.  An 
extremely  egotistical  man,  he  could  not  bear 
the  thought  that  his  son  might  achieve  the 
popularity  which  he  had  never  had. 

And  he  had  other  reasons  for  disliking  me. 
He  resented  the  fact  that  my  background 
was  more  royal  than  his  own  (even  though 
this  was  the  primary  reason  he  had  wanted 
his  son  to  marry  me) ;  he  had  never  forgiven 
me  for  the  fact  that  my  conscience  had  not 
allowed  me  to  condone  his  marriage  of  some 
years  before,  and  he  hated  me  for  not  giving 
him  a  grandson. 

In  1992  we  left  India  with  the  Maharaja 
and  sailed  for  Europe.  On  this  trip  the  three 
of  us  spent  more  time  together  than  we  ever 
had  before.  We  were  in  London  during  the 
spring  of  1923  and  the  city  was  buzzing  with 
excitement.  The  late  King  George  VI  and 
his  bride-to-be,  Elizabeth,  were  soon  to  be 
married  and  London  was  gayer  than  I  had 
ever  known  it. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  en- 
tertained us  and  it  was  at  their  lovely  home 
in  Green  Street  that  I  once  again  had  proof 
of  how  small  the  world  is.  As  I  mingled  with 
the  guests  while  tea  was  being  served   I 
passed  by  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  was 
pouring  tea.  There  was  something  vaguely 
familiar  about  her.  She  was  blond  and  ele- 
gantly dressed,  a  typical   English  beauty. 
All  afternoon  the  memory 
of    her   face   stayed    with 
me.   It  was  not  only  her 
features    which    were    fa- 
miliar;   there    was    some- 
thing about  the  way  she 
moved,    even    about    the 
way  she  poured  the   tea 
which  I  recognized. 

The  tea !  Of  course,  thai 
was  it.  The  elegant  woman 
was  my  little  English  friend 
Sheila,  with  whom  I  had  played  "tea"  so 
many  times  in  Dehra  Dun. 

Ouickly  I  introduced  myself  and  we  nearly 
fell  into  each  other's  arms.  Sheila  had  grown 
into  a  charming  woman,  not  without  a  sense 
of  humor.  We  talked  for  hours  about  all  that 
had  happened  in  the  many  years  since  I  had 
last  seen  her,  and  we  were  both  chagrined  at 
the  way  we  had  behaved  as  children. 

"I  was  a  perfect  little  beast,"  1  confessed, 
"to  have  plagued  you  the  way  I  did." 

"It  was  exactly  what  I  deserved,"  re- 
torted Sheila,  "I  was  an  insufferable  prig." 

Seeing  Sheila  had  made  the  years  dissolve 
and  for  a  moment  I  could  remember  myself  as 
a  child.  It  is  a  shock  to  tear  off  the  veil  ofjage 
and  realize  the  difference  between  what  you 
thought  life  was  going  to  be  and  the  way  it 
has  turned  out.  There  is  more  pain  in  the  re- 
membrance of  innocence  than  there  is  in  dis- 
illusionment. 

In  June  of  1924  'the  Tika  Raja  and  I, 
accompanied  by  the  Maharaja,  were  re- 
ceived by  the  King  and  Queen  of  England 
in  Buckingham  Palace.  On  such  an  occasion 
it  was  necessary  that  I  wear  formal  Indian 
dress.  I  finally  chose  a  black  silk  chiffon, 
hand-embroidered  with  butterflies  of  gold 
and  silver  and  colored  threads.  On  my  head 
I  wore  a  headband  of  diamonds  and  emer- 
alds, matching  emeralds  and  diamond  drop 
earrings,  and  twisted  about  my  neck  were 
three  strands  of  gleaming  pearls. 

We  were  received  by  their  Majesties  in  a 
small  anteroom.  Queen  Mary  was  dressed 
regally  in  pale  blue  and  silver  with  mag- 
nificent diamonds.  Across  her  corsage  was 
the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter.  She  smiled 
cordially  as  I  bowed  low. 

"You  were  a  little  uncertain  of  your  Eng- 
lish in  Delhi  some  years  ago,"  she  said 
kindly,  "but  I  am  told  you  speak  it  now  as 
well  as  you  do  French." 

I  was  flattered  that  the  Queen  remem- 
bered me  after  all  those  years,  but  the 
Maharaja  did  not  like  the  fact  that  I  had 
been  singled  out. 

Soon  after  this  we  returned  to  India.  I 
took  the  children  to  Mussoorie  for  the  hot- 


I  don't  get  angry  with  bad 
ballplayers,  only  with  good 
ballplayers  who  don't  play 
good  ball. 

— BUCKV    HARRIS 

Manager,   Washington  Senators 


test  months  of  the  year  and  then  returned  t< 
our  home.  In  the  winter  my  father's  health 
began  to  fail.  He  had  never  been  well  aftei 
the  death  of  my  mother  and  his  exile  frorr 
Jubbal  had  made  him  a  broken  man. 

My  late  uncle,  Rana  Padam  Chand,  hac 
left  two  sons.  The  elder  son  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  so  that  Bhagat  Chand,  the 
younger,  now  ruled  the  state.  He  turned  oul 
to  be  a  conscientious  ruler,  and  under  hi? 
development  the  state's  chief  source  of  rev- 
enue, the  timber  forests,  increased  enor- 
mously in  value. 

My  father  admired  his  brilliant  nephew 
and  also  had  a  good  deal  of  affection  forj 
him.  But  Bhagat  Chand  had  been  brought 
up  to  consider  my  father  a  villain.  He  had 
also  been  taught  that  my  marriage  had 
brought  shame  on  the  Jubbal  family  and  he 
believed  that  my  father  had  engineered  it; 
out  of  hostility  for  his  relatives.  My  father: 
wanted  desperately  to  return  to  Jubbal,  but 
even  when  he  was  an  old,  sick  man,  thej 
Raja  would  not  allow  him  to  return. 

At  their  last  interview  my  father  broke 
down  and  wept,  but  it  was  to  no  avail. 

"Very  well,"  cried  my  father.  "You  re-, 
fuse  to  honor  your  father's  brother,  but  the: 
day  will  come  when  you  will  take  my  corpse' 
to  the  burning  ghat!" 

This  was  in  the  nature  of  a  curse,  for  to 
carry  a  body  to  the  funeral  pyre  is  the  most 
painful  duty  one  can  perform  to  the  dead. 

At  the  end  of  the  winter  we  received  news 
that  my  father  was  dying.  The  Maharaja 
was  deeply  saddened  by 
this,   for   they   had   been  - 
lifelong    friends.     I    could 
not  believe  it  was  so,  and 
was  convinced  that  with 
proper    care    my    father 
would  live  a  long  time.  I 
began  to  prepare  a  small 
cottage  near  our  home  so 
that    we   could    send   for 
my  father  and  nurse  him 
back    to   health.    In   the 
meantime,  I  sent  my  sister  Madhvi  and  my 
brother  Kaju  to  Simla  to  be  with  our  father. 
At  home  we  prepared  for  the  invalid's  ar- 
rival. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Just  before  midnight 
on  the  fourteenth  of  December  we  received 
a  wire  telling  us  that  my  father  had  died  at 
noon  that  day.  The  wire  explained  that  he 
had  been  conscious  to  the  last  and  had  wit- 
nessed all  the  religious  rites  which  were 
customary. 

I  le  had  spoken  often  of  his  children  as  he 
lay  dying,  but  the  pain  of  his  exile  was  still 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  His  last  words,  as  the 
breath  went  out  of  his  body,  were,  "Jubbal! 
Jubbal!" 

My  father  had  requested  that  his  remains 
be  taken  to  Hardwar  for  cremation.  It  had 
been  many  years  since  I  had  been  in  the  holy 
city;  but  my  youngest  sister,  Kamla,  and  I 
set  out  at  once  by  train.  A  special  coach  had 
been  attached  to  the  Hardwar-bound  train 
from  Simla  which  connected  with  our  train. 
We  were  alone,  since  my  husband  and  the 
Maharaja  could  not  accompany  us.  Hindu 
custom  decrees  that  relatives  by  marriage 
cannot  have  any  part  in  the  rites  of  death. 
However,  the  Maharaja  was  grief-stricken 
and  proclaimed  general  mourning  through- 
out the  state  of  Kapurthala. 

As  our  train  stopped  at  the  dusty  station 
of  Hardwar,  I  saw  my  cousin,  Raja  Bhagat 
Chand  of  Jubbal,  standing  on  the  platform. 
I  knew  that  he  had  not  been  informed  of  the 
death  of  my  father  and  I  wondered  what  he 
was  doing  in  Hardwar.  Later  I  found  that 
he  had  visited  the  sacred  city  to  perform  his 
annual  religious  rites  at  the  Ganges. 

When  he  saw  our  faces  as  we  stepped  out 
of  the  train  he  must  have  had  a  premonition 
of  what  was  wrong.  He  walked  over  to  me 
quickly  and  touched  me  on  the  arm.  "What 
has  happened?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

I  could  not  meet  his  eyes.  I  had  little  for- 
giveness in  my  heart  for  the  man  who  had 
refused  my  father's  dying  request.  I  pointed 
to  the  funeral  car. 

"My  father  is  dead,"  I  answered  quietly. 
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NOW...SAM,()l{IZKI)  BEDSPREADS  \\\   FIELDCREST 


TROUSSEAU  LUXURY  FOR  YOU ...  COMPLETELY  NEW,  COMPLETELY  WASHABLE 


y    „  You  can  toss  those  spreads  and  dm- 

J.  &£)>'«  perios  in  llu-  trashinfl  machine.  I ■<»r- 

-'«■!   all   the  lii.il-  an. I   tribulations 


W      l.<  m  \ on   used    l.i  have   with  ordinary 

\\     '  J \  spreads  and  draperies.  Forget  all 

\\  '  ili,-  dollars  you  used  to  spend  lor 

<lr\  -cleaning  hills. 
Now  von  ran  bm  Fieldcresfs  Trousseau  Luxury 
spreads  and  draperies  with  the  Sanforized*  label.  Laun- 
der them  as  often  as  you  like.  They  ean"l  shrink  more 
than  an  imperceptible  \%.  No  more  measly  turn-over 
at  the  tup  lor  your  pillo us.  \.i  more  bare-legged  b 

Now  you  don't  have  to  shudder  when  children  climb 
all  over  the  beds.  Fets  with  muddy  paws  are  no  major 
tragedy.   Laundering  quickly    removes  all  lli«'  tra 
Fielderest    and    only    Fieldcresl    brings    you    these 


spreads  in  the  whole  wide  world.  Now  \>>n  ran  get  .a tra 
years  of  beaut  v.  extra  service  at  the  same  popular  prices 
thai  von  would  |>a\  for  bedspreads  and  draperies  v\  iih- 
onl  the  Sanforized  label. 

||    you   waul    linieh    decorator  color-,   it   you   want 
handsome  hig-scale  patterns,  it  sou  want  interesting 


r\ 


THIS  NOT    THIS 

.After    ii    tli':rn    laundering*    FielderetCi    Sanforized    draperies 
mil    still    li'Uih    the   Jlutir.    I  .!>    iltrl    and   unrnr    un./i    uul   easily. 


weaves  ami  textures  .  .  .  these  an-  tin-  spreads  for  vou. 

Sec  ili.  in  now  al  your  favorite  department  store  in 

time  for  holiday   refurbishing.  *Req.  u.s.  Pat.  off. 
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STREET,       \l    »       \  ii  II  k       13,      NEW      \  O  R  K 


Custom-crafted  luxury  you  can  afford! 


America's 
finest  fashions 
in  furniture! 


nZme^  (^mv^^j&tymd 


Here  is  good  news  for  those  who  appreciate  the  finer  things  of  life! 
Whatever  you've  wanted  in  furniture — extra  smart  designs  .  .  .  rich  fabrics 
.  .  .  fine  craftsmanship  .  .  .  deep  luxurious  comfort — all  can 
be  yours  with  new  Valentine  Seaver  Designs. 

THE  CARMEL  GROUP,  moderately  priced:  Half  Sofas,  as  shown,  $125  each;  Lounge  Chair,  $99.50; 
Pillow-back  Chair,  $109;  Ottoman,  $29.50;  Love  Seat,  $149;  Sofa,  $189. 
Prices  slightly  higher  in  some  areas. 


by 


KHE 
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World's  Largest  Furniture  Manufacturer 


(Say  KRAYLER) 
GENERAL       OFFICES:        CHICAGO        11,       ILLINOIS 
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C  O  N  [  I N  U  E  D   FROM 

As  I  spoke,  iIh  dooi  ol  the  moi iu 
opened  and  mj   father's  remains  ■■■•■ 
ried  oul  onto  lhe  platform.  Wilhoul  another 
word.  ih<-  Raja    tU  pped  forward  and  mo- 
tioned one  "i  iIm  bean  i    aside.  Then  he  put 
In-,  shouldei  i"  the  biei 

Later,  as  head  ol  the  family  and  rulei  ol 
i>iii  state,  he  assumed  the  duties  ol  chief 
moumei  during  the  lasl  riti  \l  .  fathei  's 
last  words  had  been  fulfilled,  h  was  ins 
nephew  who  carried  I  us  body  to  the  banl 
iIh  ( ,,iii: ■'    and  placed  il  on  the  funeral  pyre 

tvi'.K  since  the  birth  <>l  my  younnesl 
daughter  1  had  been  trying  to  conceive  an- 
nilii  i  i 1 1 1 1 « I  in  ordei  to  prcsenl  my  husband 
wiih  a  longed  for  heir.  Hui  "iu  efforts  were 
in  vam  The  lanli  probably  lay  in  the  facl 
thai  childbirth  in  India  is  not  scientific  and 
thai  the  relatively  primitive  delivery  ol  my 
babies  had  done  enough  harm  to  prevent 
another  conception 

Several  times  I  had  consulted  European 
doctors,  but  the  verdicl  was  always  the 
saint'  In  order  to  have  another  child  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  have  a  series  of 
treatments  to  repair  the  damage  winch  had 
been  done  Since  my  husband  was  reconciled 
to  the  facl  that  we  had  no  sons  and  since 
there  was  no  guaranty  that  il  I  did  conceive 
once  more,  it  would  be  a  boy,  I  hesitated  to 
undergo  the  treatments. 

Shortly  after  my  father's  death,  my  hus- 
band came  to  me  and  said  that  the  Maha- 
raja requested  my  presence  in  an  important 
conference  between  the  three  ol  us.  He  acted 
so  strangely  that  I  became  apprehensive. 
Later  I  realized  he  was  embarrassed  by  what 
was  about  to  take  place. 

We  met  in  the  Maharaja's  study.  He 
motioned  us  to  sit  down  and  began  speaking 
at  once.  "Hrinda."  he  said,  "you  undoubt- 
edly realize  the  disappointment  you  have 
caused  my  son  and  myself  by  not  producing 
an  heir." 

I  nodded  my  head. 

The  Maharaja  looked  at  me  coldly.  His 
lace  was  hard  with  determination.  "Il  is 
necessary  that  you  have  a  son,"  lie  said. 

"1  am  perfectly  willing,"  I  answered. 
"But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  possible." 

The  Maharaja  fingered  some  papers  on 
his  desk.  "I  understand."  he  said,  "that 
some  treatments  would  be  necessary." 


I    looked    .ii 
aboul  nervou  l\   in  hi .  i  hail    ll<    would  mil 

I  hi    I  ika  Kaja  and  I  ha\ 

tainful  .in'! 
what  il 
with  ii  " 

Maharaja  replied 

I  hen  uli\  didn't  he  It  II  nu   aboul  il  '" 
il  holly 
"  I   am  lellmr   you   foi    him,"  he  replu  d 

"II'       I   ■     Ill     COIllpIl  ;■    Ill      V.  Ill 

thiitl    I  .in 

1  turned  to  lhe   I  ika  ka 

I  he  Til.. i  kaja  lool.nl  hamefat  ed  <  >n<  e 
mole  he  avoided  meet  in 

"  ,i  "in  w lie  has  asked  you  a  t|ue  i ion," 
tin   Maharaja  said  lirmly       Vn  w<  i  hei  " 

"Yes,"   mumbled   my    husband     "My    la 

"You  know  thai  the  treatments  musl  be 
done  in  Europe  ' "  I  asked 

"You  may  leave  al  once."  answered  my 
father-in-law  "We  have  nol  been  friends  in 
the  past,  my  dear,  bin  I  promise  you  i  hal 
when  you  bear  a  son,  all  will  Im-  different 

There  was  nothing  more  lor  me  to 
gol  up  to  go,  bin  lhe  Maharaja  wa 
back  to  my  seal 

"There  is  something  more  I  want  to  h  II 
you."  he  said  "  In  the  event  that  you  do  not 
produce  an  heir,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Tika  Raja  to  lake  anothei  wife 

I  in-,  blood  rushed  to  my  head.  I  fell  faint 
with  anger.  "I  would  never  agree  to  such  a 
thing,"  1  cried. 

The  Maharaja's  voice  was  icy  "You  will 
have  no  choice.  It  is  perfectly  proper  lor  my 
son  io  lake  anothei  wife  il  he  so  chooses." 

The  Tika  Raja  looked  away.  I  could  tell 
by  the  expression  on  Ins  lace  that  he  would 
do  whatever  his  lather  demanded.  I  knew, 
too.  that  the  matter  had  been  discussed  be- 
fore our  meeting  and  that  my  husband  was 
in  agreement  with  this  barbaric  plan. 

With  all  my  heart ,  I  despised  my  father- 
in-law.  In  that  moment  I  lost  any  remaining 
respect  for  my  husband.  I  could  feel  pity  for 
his  weakness,  but  little  sympathy  lor  his 
lack  of  courage. 

Without  another  word,  1  left  the  room.  I 
had  agreed  to  go  through  with  the  treat- 
ments and  I  was  willing  to  keep  my  word. 


'I've  decided  nnl  to  fight  uitl,  girls  any 
more,  since  it's  nothing  a  gentleman 
would  do  .  .  ■  <""'  '  can't  uin  anynay.' 


yttm  THaAeft  ta  liou  at  tec*  low  pUcu 


<J<  <l<  II N 

^^  'In     better     komr\ 
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5  YEAR  GUARANTEE  Certificate  with 
each  purchase  NO  IRONING!  No  stretch- 
ing, hang  dry  in  7  minutes.  Can't  burn 
or  shrink.  Sheds  dirt,  unharmed  by  mil- 
dew,   rain,    radiator    heat. 


NEW  FIBERGLAS  DRAPES 
In  7  COLORS 

lovely  textured  fabric.  Ideal  for  modern  or  tra- 
ditional rooms.  Each  bee  -jshable  ond 
sun-resistant.  Generous  4"  pleats.  Size.  8^ 
pinch  pleated  to  cover  windows  up  to  46".  For 
wider  windows  use  2  or  more  poir  and  connect 
with  our  Empire  Hoots  to  Draw  As  One. 
Furnished   on    Request.) 

Length  Usually  Now 

36"  $   8.98  $    4.98     . 

45"     9.98  5.89 

54"  ..                                           10.93  6.69 

63"  11.98  7.59 

72"  '2.98  8.39 

81"  13.93  9.19 

90"  14. vS  9.98 

99"  15.98  10.98 

108"  16.98  11.69 

Colors:     Champagne,     Rose-Pink,    Celadon 
Green,   Grey,   Gold,   Cocoa,  White. 


gcdell's 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  WITHIN  30  DAYS 
IF  NOT  100*  SATISFIED 
WHY  SUCH  AMAZING  VALUES? 
Because  Godell'i  ore  the  largest  manu* 
lecturers  and  direct-to-you  distributors 
of  Fiberglat  curtains  in  America  .  .  . 
which  means  tremendous  savings  in 
purchasing,  production  and  distribution. 
We    pass    these    SAVINGS    on    to    you  ! 

IN    N.Y.   VISIT   US   OR 
PHONE  MU  5-5353 

On    N.Y  C.    ordirt    tit    3       In 


NEW  IMPROVED  HBERCLAS  IN  LOVELY 
IVORY  WHITE  COLOR 


■ 

- 

SELECT  THE  SIZE  YOU  NEED 

RUFFLED  6"  baby  headed,  dointy  edged,  per- 
manently stitched  ruffles  All  sues  wide  enough 
to  criss-cross  'as  shownl  or  hang  Pnscilla  style. 


Width   Io  poi 

86" 

86" 

86" 

86" 

86" 

86" 

86" 

86" 
174" 
174" 
174" 
174" 
250" 
250" 
250" 
250" 
324" 


'Double    Width! 
(Double    Width) 
IDouble    Width) 
IDouble    Width) 
'Triple    Width) 
( Triple-    Widthl 
(Triple    Widthl 
(Triple    Widthl 
(Quadruple    Width 


Length 
36" 
45" 
54" 
63" 
72" 
81" 
90" 
99" 
72" 
81" 
90" 
99" 
72" 
81" 
90" 
99" 
I    90" 


Usually 
$    6  98 

7  98 

8  98 

9  98 
10.98 

11  98 

12  98 
13.98 
19  98 
21  98 
23  98 
25  98 
29  98 
31.98 
33  98 
35  98 
45  98 


NOW 
S    4.59 

4.98 

5.59 

5.98 

6.59 

7.39 

7.98 

8.59 

12.98 

13.98 

14.98 

15.98 

20.98 

21.98 

22.98 

23.98 

32.98 


TAILORED  Distinguish  any  room  Double 
stitched  I  Vi"  side  hems  Ample  bottom  hems, 
beoutifully  stitched. 

78"  wide  to  pair 


Length 

Usually 

NOW 

36" 

$   4  59 

S    2.98 

4b 

4.98 

3.29 

54 

5  59 

3.69 

OJ 

6  39 

4.29 

72 

6  69 

4.69 

Bl 

7.39 

5.29 

90 

7  98 

5.69 

99" 

8  39 

6.29 

108" 

8  98 

6.69 

TIERS  Add  thot  elegant  "decorator"  look  to 
a  room.  Use  singly  or  tier  on  tier  (illustration 
shows   two   pairs > . 


72"  wide  to  pair 


Length   Usually  NOW 

30"    $   4.29  $    2.69 

36"         4.69  2.89 

40"         4  89  3.09 

45"         5  29  3.39 


GODELL  S  (Dept.  1  1- J) 

31    West   27th  St., 

New  York    1,   N.  Y.  «  e«h 

Please   Send    Fiberglas   Items    Indicated: 
DRAPES  CURTAINS 

Ruffled    □      Tailored    □       Tens    [ 


Item 

Quantity 

Size 

Color 

Price 

Check 

M.O. 
C.O.D. 

n  l 

n  1 

Name 

Addres 

City 

1  ent 

lose  % 

State 

1 

160 


LADIES'   HOME   JOURNAL 


But  it  was  with  «  heavy  heart  that  1  began 
preparations  to  return  to  Europe. 

After  the  course  of  treatment  was  com- 
pleted I  returned  to  India.  When  I  arrived 
Kapurthala  seemed  peaceful,  and  I  prayed 
that  things  would  go  well  this  time.  The 
Maharaja  seemed  glad  to  see  me.  My  hus- 
band was  delighted  that  the  treatment  was 
over  and  that  there  was  hope  that  we  would 
have  an  heir.  For  the  first  few  weeks  every- 
thing went  smoothly.  But  after  months 
passed  1  could  see  there  was  trouble  brewing. 

My  father-in-law  grew  more  and  more 
discontented  that  we  had  no  news  for  him. 


He  look  his  irritation  out  on  me.  and  used 
every  excuse  to  provoke  a  quarrel.  By  the 
end  of  the  winter  it  was  apparent  that  the 
treatments  had  been  unsuccessful.  I  was  de- 
pressed and  tired  and  wept  at  the  slightest 
provocation. 

Days  went  by  during  which  I  spent  my 
time  sitting  in  a  darkened  room  or  reading 
in  a  chair  by  the  window.  I  had  no  desire 
to  see  anyone  and  the  thought  of  official' 
dinners  or  parlies  threw  me  into  a  panic. 
After  a  while  I  refused  to  accept  callers  and 
stayed  alone  most  of  the  time. 

The  Tika  Raja  became  quite  concerned 
over  the  change  in  me.  I  had  always  been 


cheerful  and  hopeful;  now  suddenly  I  had 
changed  into  a  morbidly  hopeless  woman.  I 
felt  stranded  and  alone;  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  that  could  comfort  me. 

Finally  I  became  worried  myself  about  my 
condition  and  my  apathy.  I  decided  that  I 
would  ask  the  Maharaja  for  permission  to 
visit  Europe  for  the  summer  in  an  effort  to 
regain  my  health. 

He  was  furious  at  this  request  and  sent  me 
a  message  saying  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
it  had  been  refused.  He  was  determined  that 
I  must  remain  in  India  until  I  produced  an 
heir.  By  now  I  was  desperate.  I  was  feeling 
more  nervous  and  panicky  each  day  and  it 


Vyn  the  first  day  of  Christmas  my  true  love  gave  to  me: 
six  pieces  of  Gorham  Sterling  for  our  family  tree!" 


Christmas-time  is  the  perfect  time  to  start 
this  beautiful  famih  tradition  for  a  bride- 
to-be,  or  a  wonderful  wile:  give  li cr 
precious  Gorham  Sterling.  So  extra  special 
for  this  kind  of  giving1  Gorham'sown  rich 
heritage  of  liner  design  and  craftsmanship 
makes  Gorham  Sterling  the  one  home  ac- 
y  that  never  goes  out  of  fashion, 
ne\er  needs  replacing.  (For  example,  only 
Gorham   gives  you   dent-resistant,  rattle- 

Vfl/in    to    $120.00.    All 

Ta  v   and  are   subject  l<> 

■■•  50  MAK!  H      OF  GORHAM  51  LV  E  R PL ATE.  GORHAM  SILVER  POLISH     "TRADE  MARKS.  ©1953  BY  THE  GORHAM  CO   .PROVIDENCE 


proof  sterling  one-piece  knife  handles.) 

Start  her  off  with  a  single  six-piece 
place-setting  or,  if  you  want  to  splurge,  ask 
about  the  budget  payment  plans  available 
at  most  dealers.  \nd  to  help  her  choose  her 
lifetime  pattern,  see  all  18  of  Gorham's 
timeless  designs.  A  single  place-setting 
(knife,  fork,  teaspoon,  salad  fork,  soup 
spoon,  butter  spreader)  in  most  Gorham 
patterns  costs   *29.75  to  $35.00r 

prices  include  Federal 
'hange  zvithout   notice. 


AMERICA'S  LEADING  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1831. 


seemed  that  there  was  no  one  to  help  me.  I 
would  have  to  help  myself. 

I  sent  the  Maharaja  a  note  saying  I  re- 
gretted that  he  was  unable  to  give  me  per- 
mission to  leave  India,  but  that  I  had  made 
arrangements  to  depart  the  following  month. 

The  Maharaja  was  furious  and  com- 
manded my  husband  to  stop  my  allowance 
at  once.  The  Tika  Raja,  however,  stood  his 
ground  firmly  this  time  and  refused  to  do 
this.  So  angry  was  my  father-in-law  that  he 
immediately  contacted  the  Punjab  govern- 
ment and  tried  to  persuade  them  to  hold  up 
my  passport.  He  was  further  incensed  when 
he  received  an  official  denial  of  his  request. 
The  Tika  Rani,  they  said,  was  not  a  political 
prisoner.  The  government  could  not  prevent 
me  from  leaving  India. 

My  husband  was  worried  about  me  and 
suggested  that  we  travel  to  Europe  together. 
However,  he  told  me  his  father  would  be  on 
the  same  boat  and  I  decided  that  ,in  my 
state  of  mind  it  would  be  better  if  I  traveled 
alone.  I  did  not  look  forward  to  the  trip. 

The  first  thing  I  did  after  arriving  in  Paris 
was  to  make  an  appointment  with  the  doctor 
who  had  given  me  the  treatments  the  pre- 
vious year.  After  a  thorough  examination  he 
gave  me  his  verdict:  the  treatments  had 
failed.  Unless  I  underwent  a  major  opera- 
tion, I  would  never  be  able  to  have  another 
child. 

On  the  day  of  the  operation  the  Tika 
Raja,  my  sister  Madhvi  and  an  old  friend, 
Beatrix,  waited  at  the  hospital  for  hours 
while  I  was  in  the  operating  room.  I  was 
allowed  to  see  them  for  a  moment  just  after 
I  came  out  of  the  anesthetic.  As  soon  as  I 
.was  well  enough.  I  sailed  again  for  India. 

My  eldest  daughter.  Indira,  was  at  home 
on  vacation.  She  had  been  a  boarder  at 
Queen  Mary's  College  for  Girls  at  Lahore. 
In  the  beginning  she  had  fought  against  the 
idea  of  going  away  to  school,  but  now  she 
seemed  happy  there  and  she  had  learned 
that  there  was  another  world  outside  our 
palace.  Although  my  children's  upbringing 
had  been  far  more  modern  and  simple  than 
mine,  still  they  were  being  raised  as  prin- 
cesses, and  Indira  had  come  dangerously 
close  to  being  spoiled.  Attending  school  with 
other  girls,  however,  had  done  wonders  for 
her.  Now,  she  announced,  she  wanted  to 
work  and  become  an  actress. 

In  April  I  returned  to  France  to  see  the 
doctor  who  had  performed  the  operation.  I 
still  had  not  conceived  a  child  after  nearly  a 
year  and  he  examined  me  carefully.  When 
he  gave  me  his  report  I  was  stunned.  The 
operation  had  been  to  no  avail.  In  his  opinion 
I  would  never  be  able  to  bear  another  child. 

It  was  my  duty  to  tell  my  husband  this 
news  and  I  wrote  him  a  letter  at  once.  He 
arrived  in  Pans  some  weeks  later.  He  was  in 
a  state  of  agitation  and  was  barely  inside  the 
door  when  he  began  to  speak. 

" Brinda,"  he  said,  "I  have  told  my  father 
that  your  operation  was  unsuccessful." 

"How  did  he  lake  the  news?" 

"You  must  know  without  asking.  He  in- 
sists that  I  j-eturn  to  India  and  take  a  sec- 
ond wife." 

I  had  expected  this  blow,  but  that  did  not  ■ 
soften  its  effect.  "What  do  you  intend  to 
do?"  I  asked. 

The  Tika  Raja  looked  distraught.  His 
hands  trembled  and  he  seemed  helpless.  "I 
must  return  to  India  at  once,"  he  replied. 
"But  I  shall  protest  against  this  attempt  to 
force  me  into  a  second  marriage." 

I  sighed.  I  knew  only  too  well  the  limita- 
tions of  my  husband's  character.  His  inten- 
tions toward  me  were  fine,  but  his  ability  to 
resist  the  demands  of  his  father  was  almost 
nonexistent. 

"Why  pretend  any  longer?"  I  asked. 
"You  know  perfectly  well  that  you  will  do 
whatever  your  father  tells  you." 

The  Tika  Raja  seized  my  hands  almost  in 
desperation.  "You  must  believe  me.  Brinda," 
he  cried.  "  I  shall  never  let  him  do  this  dread- 
ful thing  to  you.  I  assure  you  that  I  will  not 
take  a  second  wife." 

Soon  after  our  interview  my  husband 
sailed  for  India.  I  was  disheartened  but  not 
surprised  when  I  received  a  wire  from  him 
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x  weeks  latei  "  li»  «voi  i  ha  happened 
wag  forced  to  man  j  again  i  my  will." 
In  Januai  j .  1933,  I  r<  turned  to  Kapur- 
,.ii.i  \i\  three  girls  welcomed  me  home 
,th  more  eagerness  than  evei  They  had 
ceil  vci v  distui bed  ovei  the  tui n of  i  vent9. 
[though  they  fell  deeplj  foi  me,  they  also 
.id  pity  lei  theii  fathei ,  They  told  me  he 
.id  fought  tin  Maharaja  i  onstantly  on  this 
igue.  I  hej  .nil  i  here  had  been  man)  scenes 
i  the  palace  and  thai  i"i  a  long  time  the 
ika  Raja  had  held  out.  I  was  surprised  to 
■.mi  from  ili'  in  I-  thai  the  Tika  Raja's 
lOthei  had  also  exerted  pressure  on  hci  son 
'he  senioi  Maharani  had  wailed  day  and 
ight  thai  she  wanted  i<>  see  hei  grandson 
efbre  he  dud  and  she  punctuated  each 
rgument  with  .i  heart  attack;  finally  the 
ik.i  Raja  gave  in. 

I  tried  i"  !»■  brave,  but  I  was  humiliated 
eyond  all  measure.  There  was  nothin  l 
ould  do  but  praj  i"i  ("man  to  help  me 
hrough  the  ordeal.  I  had  to  think  of  my 
hree  daughters,  I  knew  thai  my  duty  was 
oseethal  mj  girls  married  well.  Until  then 
had  i"  maintain  my  i*>sition  as  tin-  Tika 

{aia's  Inst  wile. 

The  Tika  Raja  was  shamed  by  his  inability 
ii  resisl  his  father.  Shortly  after  I  arrived  in 
Capurthala  he  came  to  sec  me.  His  distress 
,as  touching  and  I  could  not  find  it  in  my 
ieart  to  lie  angry  with  him.  I  could  only  feel 
iity.  Our  Western  education  had  made  it  mi- 
OSSible  for  us  both  to  go  backward.  The 
ilural  marriages  which  had  been  accepted  by 
'iir  parents  horrified  us.  Hut  divorce  was 
ut  of  the  question.  We  had  to  make  the  best 
'four  unfortunate  situation. 

IllETika  Raja  tried  in  every  way  to  make 
ny  position  easiei  foi  me.  He  told  me  that  1 

ieed  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  second 
,ife,  and  that  my  home  in  Kapurthala  would 
[ways  be  completely  mine.  I  had  full  free- 
lom,  he  said,  to  come  and  go  as  1  pleased. 
nd  he  even  presented  me  with  a  document 
rhich  stated  that  I  had  the  right  to  do  as  I 
.'ished.  Under  the  Hindu  law  this  paper  of- 
.Tcd  no  legal  assurance,  but  it  was  a  gener- 
US  gesture  on  the  part  of  my  husband. 

Bui  the  Tika  Raja  once  again  could  not 
ice  his  own  responsibilities.  Although  he 
ad  been  married  but  a  few  months,  he  left 
:>r  Europe,  leaving  behind  his  new  bride.  1 
ould  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  her.  A  simple 
oung  Rajput  girl  from  the  Kangra  Valley, 
f  high  birth,  without  education  or  experi- 
nce,  she  had  no  resources  with  which  to 
ight  back.  She  could  only  dumbly  accept 
/hat  was  to  be  her  lot.  So.  while  her  husband 
«-as  in  the  West,  she  obediently  spent  her 
ays  with  her  mother-in-law. 

The  Tika  Raja  had  placed  the  family 
ouse  at  Mussoorie  at  my  disposal  for  the 
ummer.  At  the  end  of  April  I  took  the  girls 
here,  while  my  sister  Madhvi  and  her  hus- 
and,  the  Raja  of  Jasdan,  and  their  tiny 
aughter,  Kookoo,  rented  a  house  nearby.  I 
/as  homesick  for  Europe  and  longed  to  see 
iy  friends,  for  now  I  needed  comfort  more 
nan  ever.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  delight 
a  be  with  my  daughters.  They  were  growing 
p  and  I  enjoyed  taking  them  with  me  to 
inners  and  parties. 

In  October  I  took  my  daughters  to  Har- 
war  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city.  After 
he  torturous  winter  I  longed  to  find  some 
eace  and  hoped  that  faith,  which  always 
eemed  just  beyond  my  finger  tips,  would  till 
iy  heart. 

I  was  also  bothered  by  an  incident  which 
ad  occurred  in  Italy  on  my  last  visit.  While 
isiting  the  Andrea  Robillants  I  had  eaten 
ome  strangely  flavored  meat.  When  I  asked 
/hat  it  was,  they  teasingly  told  me  it  was 
'eef.  Since  beef  is  the  absolutely  forbidden 
3od  of  orthodox  Hindus,  I  turned  pale  and 
ushed  from  the  room  and  became  immedi- 
tely  ill. 

When  I  returned  to  the  table,  my  friends 
pologized.  It  was  only  a  joke,  they  told  me. 
Jut  I  did  not  know  whether  to  believe  them. 
%heir  denial  might  only  have  come  when 
hey  saw  how  disastrously  the  meal  had 
nded.  I  was  anxious,  therefore,  to  perform 
he  Hindu  rites  of  purification  on  the  chance 
hat  I  had  unwittingly  committed  a  serious 
ransgression  of  Hinduism. 


I    I'""  ii  Hardwai  doii 

on  the  bank  i  ol  ih<  I .......     i  lad  in  u 

san.  I  bathed  in  il ,  rivci    I  hel|*d  fe«  d 

the  pooi  and  followed  each  Hindu  ritual  I 
found  some  comfort  in  all  tin,  and  at  l hi 
end  ol  mil   vi  ill   fell  able  to  u,  ih, 

h a.  1.  realitii     ol  mj  life 

In  Hardwai  I  learned  thai  m 
second  wit,-  had  jusl  t'.iveii  birth    I 
still  doom,-,!  lo disappointment,  foi  il 
.  i  again  a  daughlei 
'Id  not  help  being  wi<  kedly  ai 
At  the  same  time  my  hearl  wenl  out  i.,  the 
young  bride  who  had  disappointed  the  Ma 
haraja   I  lers  would  not  !*•  an  ea 
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only  to  women 


who  coi/ef  a  beautiful  skin 


The  joy  and  thrill  of  a  beautiful  skin  can 
be  yours  through  every  day  use  of 
FRANCES  DENNEY  preparations.  There 
is  a  promise  of  true  benefit  and  younger 
looking  beauty  in  each  preparation. 


Invisible  Beauty  Strap 


/iYa*- 


The  amazing  "face  iift"  you 
apply  before  make-up.  It  firms 
lifts,  braces  your  face.  See  it, 
feel  it  working  against  signs 
of  age.  $500, 


Texture  Tint 

The  all  day  liquid  make-up 
that  texturizes  the  skin  with 
the  sheerest  flattering  veil  of 
color.  This  delicate  covering  of 
little  flaws  allows  your  skin  to 
look  alive.  It  stays  on  all  day 
without  touch-up.  $300' 


f: 


jffiB 


Va- 


Your   face   can    be    beautiful 

now  and   for  years   to   come 

when  you  apply  Viva  for  only 

30   minutes   every    day.    Viva 

pampers  dry  and   sensitive 

skin.  Little  lines  and  not  so  little 

lines  seem  to  fill  and  vanish. 
$450  -  $750* 


'plus  tax 


Frances  Denney 

a    tradition    of    beauty    for    over    50    years 


Formula  ABC 

For  every  woman  at  every  age 

to  keep  her  skin  beautiful.  This 

sparkling    pink    lotion    quickly 

works  to  soothe  upset  skin,  to 

cid  many  skin  troubles. 

$250* 

"You  Can  Be  More  Beautiful"- 

Wrile  for  your  copy  of  this  booklet  to 

FRANCES  DENNEY,  Dept.   I,  Philadelphia 
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1  had  thought  much  about  my  life  in  the 
past  two  years  which  I  had  spent  in  India. 
My  girls  were  grown  and  would  soon  be 
married:  they  did  not  need  me  to  hover  over 
them.  My  position  in  Kapurthala  was  un- 
tenable. I  could  not  remain  there  perma- 
nently. And  yet  I  was  still  a  fairly  young 
woman:  it  was  too  soon  for  my  life  to  be 
over. 

1  visited  London  and  then  went  on  to  the 
Lido  in  Venice.  Always  it  was  the  same. 
Wherever  I  went  there  were  parties  and 
gaiety,  but  I  had  lost  heart  in  entertainment. 
It  was  something  to  do.  but  my  heart  was 
not  so  easily  mended. 

Alter  main-  weeks  I  received  a  cable  from 
my  daughter.  Indira.  "I  have  left  India 
without  permission,"  said  the  wire,  '"and  am 
on  my  way  to  London." 

Hurriedly  I  made  preparations  to  leave 
and  I  arrived  there  in  time  to  meet  Indira. 
The  moment  we  were  alone  she  turned  to 
me  defiantly. 

"I  know  you're  angry."  she  said,  "but  I 
could  not  bear  India  another  minute!" 

"You  cannot  expect  me  to  condone  your 
actions.  It  was  wrong  to  defy  your  father 
and  grandfather." 

Indira's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  looked 
like  a  guilty  little  girl.  "Can't  you  under- 
stand?" she  pleaded.  "If  I  had  remained 
they  would  have  forced  me  into  a  marriage 
of  grandfather's  choice.  I  could  not  stand  the 
thought  of  such  a  marriage." 

I  sighed.  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  Indira 
was  right.  Even  as  I  had  been,  she  was  too 
rebellious  to  be  forced  into  a  mold.  Perhaps 
this  way  was  best. 

"What  I  don't  understand,"  I  said,  "is 
how  did  you  get  the  money  to  come  to 
London?" 

Indira  looked  shamefaced.  "I  have  been 
saving  my  allowance  for  years."  she  an- 
swered. "I  knew  that  someday  I  would  get 
to  London." 

Her  determination  astonished  me.  She 
had  been  planning  this  in  secret  for  a  long 
time.  She  knew  I  would  have  forbidden  the 
project  and  she  wanted  to  protect  me  from 
any  accusation  that  I  had  aided  her  in  defy- 
ing the  Maharaja 

.Now  that  Indira  had  made  the  trip  to 
London,  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  but 
try  to  help  her.  Walter  Pidgeon  gave  me  a 
letter  to  Alexander  Korda,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  advise  her  However,  he  tried  to 
discourage  her  acting,  he  said,  was  a  dog's 
life.  But  Indira  had  made  up  her  mind  and 
nothing  would  change  it.  The  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Dramatic  Art  accepted  her  as  a  stu- 
dent. At  once  she  was  absorbed  in  her  work 
and  seemed  happier  than  in  many  years. 

After  Indira  was  comfortably  settled  in 
rooms  of  her  own,  I  returned  to  India. 
Sushila  and  Ourmila  were  wild  with  curiosity 
about  their  sister.  At  lirst  I  pretended  to  be 
angry  with  them,  for  they  had  been  in 
Indira's  confidence  before  she  had  run  away. 
But  the  girls  knew  I  was  proud  of  Indira's 
independence  and  delighted  that  she  was 
finding  happiness  in  her  own  way. 

Sushila  and  Ourmila  admired  their  sister, 
but  they  had  no  desire  to  emulate  her.  They 
were  more  truly  Indian  girls— quiet,  reserved 
and  without  rebellion.  Neither  of  them 
would  have  been  capable  of  such  independ- 
ence. 

I  thought  as  I  looked  at  their  sweet,  smil- 
ing faces  eager  to  hear  news  of  their  loved 
sister  that  life  would  be  easier  for  my 
younger  girls  than  for  Indira.  I  knew  because 
Indira  was  her  mother's  daughter. 

During  the  summer  we  spent  our  lime  in 
Simla  in  a  house  loaned  to  us  by  the  Maha- 
raja of  Patiala.  By  some  curious  twist  of  fate 
this  house  was  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
home  of  our  cousins,  the  Raja  and  Rani  of 
Jubbal.  Although  we  had  been  reconciled 
after  my  lather's  death,  I  had  not  seen  them 
since.  I  was  aware  that  the  Raja  still  bitterly 
resented  my  marriage  into  the  Kapurthala 
family  and  I  made  no  overtures  to  them  for 
that  reason. 

But  when  the  Raja's  daughter,  Ilia,  was 
io  be  married,  my  sister  Kamla,  who  was 
staying  with  me  in  Simla,  received  an  invi- 


tation to  the  wedding.  Shortly  afterward, 
Kamla  brought  the  young  bride  to  see  me. 
After  the  wedding  I  decided  to  call  on  my 
Jubbal  cousins  and  an  invitation  to  tea  fol- 
lowed. The  Raja  and  his  Rani  received  us 
graciously  and  soon  afterward  the  Jubbal 
boys  began  coming  to  our  house  and  quickly 
made  friends  with  Ourmila  and  Sushila. 
Some  weeks  later  I  gave  an  afternoon  party 
for  about  fifty  of  the  young  people  and  the 
Raja  of  Jubbal  came  with  his  sons. 

My  sister  Kamla,  who  had  refused  many 
offers  of  marriage  because  she  would  not 
enter  an  orthodox  Hindu  household,  became 
engaged  shortly  after  we  returned  to  Kapur- 


thala. Her  husband-to-be  was  making  an 
excellent  career  for  himself  in  the  Indian 
army,  and  she  was  radiant  with  happiness. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  New  Delhi  and 
I  gave  a  large  reception  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel  for  both  Indian  and  European  guests. 
I  was  touched  at  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
young  Birendra  Singh,  the  fourth  son  of  the 
Raja  of  Jubbal.  who  came,  he  said,  to  pay 
respect  to  Kamla's  marriage. 

Shortly  after  the  wedding  I  learned  that  a 
young  maharaja  wanted  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  engagement  to  Ourmila.  I  pro- 
ceeded cautiously,  but  finally  decided  to  dis- 
cuss the  idea  with  Ourmila. 


IADIES'   HOME   JOURN 

Ourmila  blushed  profusely  when  I  told  h 
the  news.  She  bent   her  head  shyly  for 
moment,  then  lifted  her  chin  and  gazed 
me  solemnly. 

"I  could  not  marry  him,"  she  said  ear 
estly.  "You  see,  I  have  promised  to  man 
Birendra  Singh  of  Jubbal." 

I  was  aghast  at  this  news.  I  knew  only  t( 
well  what  my  Jubbal  cousins  thought  abot  I 
the  Kapurthala  family.  But  Ourmila  wou 
not  listen  to  argument. 

"We  will  wait."  she  said  bravely,  "un 
the  Raja  of  Jubbal  gives  his  consent.  If 
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IT'S  NOYEMBER  .  .  .  and  I'm  sure 
your  fancy  has  already  turned  to 
thoughts  of  holiday  parties  and  the  many 
festive  feasts  you'll  prepare  for  your 
family.  So  I  suggest  you  use  GOOD-AI  RE 
.  .  .  for  it's  one  of  the  best  ways  I  know 
to  keep  your  home  fresh,  sweet  and 
inviting !  Actually, 
n a  l  h  i  ng  I ' v e  e  v  e  r 
used  beats  GOOD- 
AI  RE  for  making 
odors  disappear  .  .  . 
quickly  and  easily! 
Just  push  the  lever 
on  the  GOOD- 
AIRE    can    and 


presto ! 


offensive 


odors  are  gone. 
Sounds  too  good  to 
be  true,  I'll  admit 
.  .  .  but  a  mere  touch  of  the  linger  causes 
household  odors  to  vanish  like  magic  .  .  . 
odors  from  cooking,  bathrooms,  pets  and 
the  nursery  .  .  .  even  stale  air  and 
tobacco-filled  air.  Try  it  once  and  you'll 
know  why  I  say  that  GOOD-AIRE 
means  good  etiquette  .  .  .  and  vvhv  von 
should  use  it  regularly  to  freshen  up 
your  whole  house!  Costs  only  98c  for  the 
regular  size  and  $1.89  for  the  large 
economy  size  ...  at  your  Drug,  ( Irocery, 
Hardware  or  Dept.  Store. 

THE  KNIT  WITH  THE  FIT 
WHERE  VOL  SIT!  That's  what 
even  body  calls  SPUN-LO  Rayon  fabric 
.  .  .  and  why  I  recommend  SPUN-LO 
Undies!  You'll  love  them  .  .  .  because 
they  give  you  heavenly  comfort,  a  perfect 
streamlined/;/,  and  complete  freedom  .  .  . 
conform  to  the  figure  perfectly  and 
"give"  with  every 
movement!  SPUN- 
LO  Lndies  are  also 
wonderfully  soft, 
smooth  and  absorb- 
ent ...  as  well  as 
i  tin-resistant  and 
have  reinforced 
seams  .  .  .  will  wear 
beyond  your  fondest 
dreams.  They  wash 
in  a  "wink",  too, 
and  dry  while  you 
sleep  .  .  .  fast  enough,  in  my  opinion, 
even  if  you  have  only  one  pair.  And  it 
goes  without  saying  .  .  .  they  need  no 
ironing!  Still  you  don't  need  pennies 
from  heaven  to  buy  pretty  SPIN-LO 
Undies  .  .  .  SPUN-LO  Panties,  for  ex- 
ample, are  still  about  69'  and  the  ( rowns 
are  ac  tuallv  under  $2  .  .  .  both  in  your 
favorite  stvles  and  all  sized  to  fit.  So 
treat  yourself  to  the  ones  you  like  best 
.  .  .  but  insist  on  one  label  .  .  .  SPUN-LO. 
At  Stores  everywhere. 

STOP  AND  THINK  a  minute  ...  if 
you  decide  your  nylons  don't  wear 
as  well  as  you  think  they  should,  stop 
washing  them  with  soaps  and  flakes. 
Instead,  wash  them  with  NYLAST  .  .  . 
for  I  find  that  this  amazing  new  "foam- 
wash"  actually  doubles  the  life  of  nylons 
.  .  .  cuts  my  hosiery  bills  in  half!  And 
I'm  not  the  only  one  ...  a  survey  among 


thousands  of  women  proves  that  regular 
NYLAST  users  get  an  average  of  l<>  extra 
wearings!  That's  because  NYLAST 
strengthens  and  protects  youi  nylons  while 
it  washes  them  .  .  .  soaps  and  Hakes  catft 
do  that!  You 
see,  NYLAST  is 
made  to  wash 
nylons  mil  v 
(nothing  else!) 
and  contains 
v  ital  ingredients 
by  Du  Pont  .  .  . 
which  not  only 
coat  eac  h  delicate  nylon  thread  with  in- 
visible piotec  tion  against  snags  and  runs, 
but  also  add  a  luxurious  softness  and 
smart  dull  finish.  NYLAST  is  a  delight 
to  use,  too  ...  in  less  than  a  minute, 
lor  less  than  a  penny,  it  washes  your 
nylons  "flower-fresh".  So  wash  your 
nylons  the  wise  way  .  .  .  with  NYLAST! 

ANT    TO    WALTZ    through    your 
Christmas  shopping  .  .  .  with     oay, 

happy"     feet:'     You     call     if     von     use    DR. 

SCHOLL'S  Chlorophyll  foot  Povvdei  .  .  . 
lor  this  wonderful  new  povvdei  has 
Chlorophyll  added  to  make  it  more  cllec  live 
than  anything  I've  evei  used!  This  new- 
est innovation  in  powdei  foi  the  feet  by 
DR.  SCHOLL  stops  that 
miserable  burning,  i  hal- 
ing, pinching,  tired  feed- 
ing that  new  or  too  tight, 
shoes  give  and  prevents 
stockings  stic  king  uncom- 
fortably to  your  feet.  DR. 
SCHOLL'S   Chlorophyll 

foot     Powder    soothes. 

<  i  ids  and  refreshes  the 
feet,  too  .  .  .  makes  walk- 
ing so  blissfully  pleasant 
you'll  wonder  how  you 
ever  got  along  without  it. 
I  "bless"  the  day  I  started 
using  it  and  could  hardly  wait  to  ten  you 
about  it.  So  net  DR.  SCHOLL'S  Chloro- 
phyll Foot  Powder  today  .  .  .  for  all  the 
family  to  use  everyday!  Costs  very  little  .  .  . 
at  Drug,  Shoe,  Dept.  Stores  and  Dr. 
Sertoli's  Foot  Comfort  Shops  everyw  here. 

Special    offer    for    teen- 

^J  AGERS  with  complexion  problems 
...  a  chance  to  get  a  generous  sample  of 
CUTICURA  MEDICATED  LIQUID! 

And  get  it  von  must  .  .  .  for  this  greaseles  r, 
stainless,  "invisible"  preparation  is  so 
effectively  (yet 
mildly!)antisep- 
tic  it  helps  clear 
u  p  p i  m  pies, 
rashes  and  other 
externally 
caused  skin 
blemishes  ,  1 1  - 
most  overnight. 
It  instantl  y 
soothes  itching,  burning  and  smarting, 
too  .  .  .  then  helps  nature  speed  healing! 
Furthermore,  CUTICURA  MEDICAT- 
ED LIQL'ID  has  no  lingering  medici- 
nal odor  and  is  amazingly  quick-drying 
...  so  it  can   be  applied  often  during 


f 
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. 


the  day  for  better  results.  And  here: 
something  else  your  teen-age  girl  wi 
appreciate  ...  it  can  be  applied  eitht 
over  or  under  make-up.  I  also  recon 
mend  it  for  oily  skin  .  .  .  but  let  rr. 
send  you  this: 

SAMPLE  Bottle  of  CUTICURA  MEDICATED' 
tlQUID  ...  to  prove  to  you  that  it's  all  I  say 
and  more'  All  you  have  to  do  is  check  OFFER  I 
#1   in  box  and  enclose  10c.  And  HURRY  . 
your    teen-ager    needs    it   today' 


| ARYFLS   IN  MAKE-UP  are  easil 
accomplished  if  you  use  those  skillft 
cosmetic    applicators  .   .   .   new  Q-TIP 
Beauty  Swabs!   In  fact,   no  lovely  lad 
would  dream  i if  making-up  without  diet 
.  .  .  for  unlike  faltering  fingertips,  they'r 
designed   to  give   you  astonishing  finest 
at    dozens    of    make- 
you-prettier  tasks. 
That's   because    these 
new    Q-TIPS   Beauty 
Swabs  are  longer  and 
slimmei     than     baby's 
Q-Tips   and    are    cot- 
ton-tipped  at    both 
ends  ...  so  neat  and 
handy    to    use    you 
keep  them  busy  from 
head  to  toe  .  .  .  from 
hair  touch-tips  to  pedicures.  They  com; 
in   a   de   luxe   box    that   "flatters"   you 
dressing  table  too.  with  exciting  beaut 
hints  inside  by  that  master  of  make-up 
Ern  Westmore  .  .  .  and  you'll  do  then' 
all  with  Q-TIPS  Swabs  the  way  Holly 
wood  movie  stars  do.  For  example,  you'I 
learn   the  secret  of  smoother  nail  care 
rouging   the   right   way,   allure  for  youl 
lips,  magic  for  vour  eyes  .  .  .  plus  man' 
other  tricks.  Still  Q-TIPS  Beauty  Swab 
cost  so  little  .  .  .  only  89c  a  box. 

HIGH   ON   MY   LIST  of  "things-to 
be-thankful-for"   is  CRYSTAR   (R; 
children's   aspirin    that': 
tasteless!   It's  not  a  table 
.  .  .  it's  a  pre-crushed,  taste- 
less powder  that  dissolve: 
quickly  in  fruit  juice,  milk 
water  or  baby's  formula 
Truly,   CRYSTAR  i: 
actually     as     tasteless    at 
water  .   .   .   children  take 
it  like  little  "angels".  .  . 
with   no  puckered  mouths,    no   spit-outs  and 
no  protests!  CRYSTAR  is  recommended 
by  doctors,  too  .  .  .  for  its  1-grain  packets 
assure    accurate    dosage.    What's    more 
CRYSTAR  is  safer  .  .  .  because  it  has  nc 
candy  flavor  to  tempt  children  to  "help 
themselves"  and  its  tamper-proof  packets 
end  worries  about  ac- 
cidental overdosage.  So 
ask   vour   druggist   for 
CRYSTAR  today  ...  if 
he's  out  of  stock  now,  urge 
him    to    get    it    for    you 
quickly.    And    I'd    like    to 
send  you  this: 
FREE    trial    sample    of 
CRYSTAR   ...   so   you    can 
taste    it    yourse/f     Once    you    do,    I    promise 
you  this  .  .  .  you'll  never  go  back  to  ordinary 
children's  aspirin.   See  OFFER   #2 
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\\  I  VOI  A  SPECIAL  I  Kll  \D 
who's  a  special  problem  a  I  Christmas 
.  cue  i  il  i  In  ise  i  le\  ci  |  leople  who  knit, 
ew  or  crochet?  Well.  I  suggest  vou  give 
er  her  own  beautiful  (IIA'I  IM. 
VOVEN  LABELS  to  sew  into  I.e. 
inished  handiwork  .  .  .  lor  I  know  she'll 
>e  thrilled  to  get  them.  I  he-\  realh  are 
xquisite  .  .  .  with  their  lovely  design 
/oven  in  bright  tapestn  red  and  brown 
In  an  ivory  backgrotind.  Yes,  they're 
'joven  .  .  .  because  onh  .niu.il  weaving 
an  produce  these  ikIiK  lusirous.  extra 
iea\ )  taffeta  labels  w  hich  are  .is  elegant 
is  those  ol  the  finest  Tilth  Avenue  Shops' 
\nd  your  friend's  name  is  embossed  /<r 
[and  on  each  label  .  .  .  the  perfect  linish- 
ng  touch  lor  the  fashions  sin  sews  for 
hi  sell  and  in  gifts  she  knits  and  i  km  hets. 
Jet  some  foi  \  i  mi  sill,  ion  .  .  .  the\  c  osl 
inly  $1.50  lor  a  set  of  I '2  labels,  S2  leu 
!0  or  $3  lor  -10!  just  .  he,  k  OFFER  ! 
n  box  and  enclose  the  name  l  in  20  letters 
3r  less)  you'd  like  to  appeal  mi  each 
abel   .   .   .   and  your  shopping   is  (lime' 

I  SPENT  THIS  MORNING  READ- 
ING the  new  version  of  the  Bible  .  .  . 
:he  Revised  Standard  Version  .  .  .  and 
vvas  so  delighted  with  it,  I  must  urge  you 
:o  get  a  copy  right  away!  It's  so  ra.sy  in 
rad  .  .  .  because  it  isn't  lull  of  old- 
ashioned  wends  and  phrases.  It's  ic.illv 
written  in  the-  living  language  of  today 
.  .  .  and  yet  it  ■*> 

seems  to  me  this 
new  version  ac- 
tually presei  ves 
all  the  beauty  of 
:he  King  Jamt 


Bible!  Indeed, 
the  Revised 
Standard  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  ZrV" 
is  such  a  joy  to  read  1  predict  you'll  turn 
to  it  twit  e  as  often.  And  what  a  wondei  lul 
Christmas  gill!  There  just  couldn't  be  a 
more  appropriate  gilt  at  Christmas  .  .  . 
and  I  can  assure  vou  it  will  be  a  tn 
gift,  too.  I  honestly  believe  it  could  ui.uk 
a  turning  point  in  the  life  of  someone 
you  love  .  .  .  help  them  find  new  under- 
standing and  peace  of  mind.  (P.S.—  I  In 
good-looking  maroon  buckram  edition 
costs  $6.00 — or  you  can  get  a  really  mag- 
nificent genuine  leather  edition  for  onlv 
$10.00.) 

AKE  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
MERRIER  for  everyone  on  youi 
gift  list  ...  by  giving  a  PARKER  ( lame! 
That's  what  I'm  doing  .  .  .  for  1  know 
they'll  not  only  play  an  important  pan 
in  Holiday  partying,  but  will  continue 
to  give  pleasure  year  after  year.  There's 
a  fascinating  PARKER  Game  to  please 
everybody,  of  every  age  .  .  .  and  the 
whole    family    will    enjoy     the    endless 
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I'M  O.N    \  <    Kl    S  \|)|  io  p,-i  made 

\    woman   v.  ho  loves  hei    I  nisi  land 
to  give  linn  a  MAG  \R  \  Home  \l 

(  'Ii.iii     l,M     (In  istmas     I  le'll    Mess    youi 

I  ire,  i,  his    hcai  I    if  you   do  foi 

I  leautilul  ice  lining  ehaii 

c  .ucs  and  we. ii  s  ol  mind  and  bodv !    I  he 

sei  re  I  lies  in  tin  ee  massage  motors  I "  n  iei  I 

in    lis   I,  i.ini    i  nliliei 
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111  o  I  o  I  s  used  111 
w  o  i  III  -  I  a  in  o  ii  s 
NIAGARA  pro- 
fessional massage 
equipment!  A 
vou  do  is  sit  down. 
ease  back  to  the-  most  comfortable  posi- 
tion,   slip    a    sw  Hi  h    an,  llo!        ■    •    >'i  ill're 

I I  ealed  t,  i  a  gle  ii  n  his  massage  thai  I n-1  ] >s 
stimulate  ein  nlatii  m.   case   nc-i  vou 

siiin  and  soothe  tired,  sine  muscles  and 
joints  \  MAI  ;.\RA  Home  Massage 
( lliaii  is  beautifulh  designed,  too  and 
you've  a  c  hoii  e  ol  a  wide  range  ol  colors 
.i\tt\  nvlon  fabrics.  But  words  can't  do  it 
pisin  e  so  w  i  ite  for: 

FREE  Color-Illustrated   Booklet  with 

*  .  m(  lete    lc 

I 'VI  A  SL'GGES  1'ION  for  vou  .  .  . 
about  a  wa\  to  keep  youi  lawn  furni- 
ture fresh  throughout  the  long  wintei 
months.  Just  spray  it  with  KRYLON 
before  storing  il  awa\  foi  a  line,  i  lear 

piotec  tive  c  ciating  of  KRYL(  ).\  will 
al]  metal  parts  fret  of  damaging  and  un- 
sightK  rust  and  piotec  t  the  paint  from 
being  scratched  or  chipped.  KRY1  <  >N 
is  so  eas\  to  ,ippl\ .  too  .  .  .  you  simply 
pick  up  the  handy 
,ii-i ,  is,  'I  dispensei , 
push  the  button 
and  spray!  .  .  . 
that's  all  there  is 
to  it !  And  il  your 
lawn  I  ii  i  nit  tire 
has  been  c  hipped.] 
I  suggest  you 
touch  it  up  with 
KRYLON 
While.  Bl.uk  or 
Aluminum  ...  as  well  as  rust-prool  youi 
window  s,  reens  with  KRYL<  >N  Cleat 
,,,    jn  ,  ,,|,i,  j   .ii  store  them  away! 

KRYLON  Aluminum  is  also  grand  for 
refinishing  unsightly  radiators  .  .  .  and 
il„.  ,,  i  makes  ii  so-o-o  eas} 

toget  into  the  many  hard-to-paint  places. 
And  you'll  find    .  ol  ses  for 

KRYL<  )N  ...  so  ask  for  it  at  your 
Department,  Hardware,  An  or  Statior- 
ei  \  store  today.  Ii  <  >sts  -  hide  .  .  . 
on'h    SI  95  foi   a    12-oz.  dispenser! 
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in  I  N( ;  ...  ih  lie 

pleuu    more   dishw  ashin 

eniei  laining  <  i  uning  on.  Si .  stock 

.blight"  MORGAN-J<  >NES  Dish 
(  luths   i  ighi    awa\    .       .    then   you'll   be 

i  cd  i, '     lac  kle"  1 1 1 is  exli  a  1,  lai 
speed \  ease  and  effii  iem  \    Bui  note  I  said 
MORGAN- 
|  ONES    Dish 
(    loths  fc;i 

ihey'n 

provide  the  ab- 
rasive action 
ne,  ess  a  r\  for 
easiei  dishwash- 
ing. And  even 
more    important, 

then     '   Lo   '  '  ' '       Open    mesh    ,  ,  nisi!  IK  lion 

assures  free  aii  (  in  ulatii  m  .  .  .  w  hii  h 
promotes  fastei  diving  between  uses  and 
a  "sweet",  san  i  tat  \  dish  cloth  !  "Locknil" 
means  that  ihc-  threads  ai  i  plai  c 

al   the  intersections  .  .   .  to  give 
weai    and   use.    MORG  \N-J<  >NES    Di 
(  111  uhs    keep    their   shape    .    . 
"stringy".  And  get  MORGAN-JONES 

Dish    Towels   and    Pot    I  lolciei  s.    i   „  , 

for  thev  pav  a  prett\  '^complement"  to 
your  MORGAN-JONES  Dish  Cloths. 
Ai  Groceiv  and  Varict\  Stores  .  .  .  and 
all  Linen  Departments. 

lit  >V  I  DESPAIR  .  .  .  if  you've  been 
||  spending  sleepless  nights  that  leave 
you  tense  and  jittei  y, 
ross  and  irritable. 
I  think  1  k  no w 
what's  wrong  .  .  . 
your  trouble  could 
be  "coffee  nerves" 
.  .  .  c  auscd  by  the 
caffein  in  coffee  or  C/i 
tea.  And.  if  that's 
the  case,  vou  really 
owe  ii  to  vourself  to 
drink   INS!   \N  I 
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ippeal  to  even  the  simp 
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i1. 'ii    nun    'en 
spei  i.i  I" ' .,  th  liniB  She  ed  Mush- 

'  i 
p. uties  ...  w  iih  BmB  Whole  Musi 

(    low  lis      I  hc\  ':  i  iniish- 

!' is,   you   know    .       .    broiled    in    pure 

ereami  r  n  and 

'I  m  the  ii  i  '-.•■  n  savon  broth.  There's 
eithei 
so  the\  s.i\  c  you 

Till.   HOLIDAYS   WILL   SOON   I'd. 
HI  Kl  so    send     todav    for 

B<  JRDEN'S  brand-new  28-page  book  "I 

■.tains  the  most 
e\i  itingh  d  cs  I've  eve 

and  in  beautifully  illustrated  ii 
What  an  inspiration  these-  glorious 
i  ,  ill  iiecl    pi,  in:  is    .ne.    n  in        .         thev    let 

\oii    see    exacih    what    die    sweet-treats 

look  like  ...  as  wel 
as  give  \<>u  ideas 
galore-  lot  c: 
ing  dessei  i  - 
kinds.  And  all  7i  I 
Magic  Rec  ipes  ai  e 
si  i  cpiic  k.  cas\  and 
economical  .  .  . 
such      as     In 

'lingi  that 
need  no  cooking, 
delicious  /  iade   in   a   twinkling. 

glamoi  you   just   blend 

and  chill.  :.u   practically  make 

themselvesand  main-,  many  others.  Why? 
Because-  they're  made  with  BORDEVS 
Eagle  Brand  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk 
.  .  .  which  not  only  sa\es  you  time,  work 
and  money,  but  makes  all  the  dishes  taste 
richer  and  more  delicious.  So  check 
I  >1  1  ER  ■■■'  in  box  .  .  .  and  order  some 
"extras"  for  friends. 


Write  Nancy  Sasser,  Depl.  J-16.  271   Modi 


Ave..  New  York   16,  N.  Y.  for 
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SAMPLE  BOTTLE  of  CUTICURA  MEDICATED  LIQUID  .  .  .  please  enclose  10c. 
FREE   TRIAL   SAMPLE   of   CRYSTAR 

GENUINE   WOVEN   LABELS  ...  be    sure    lo    prinl    names    clearly    and    enclose    correel        • 
amount  for  your  order.  — 

PARKER    GAMES    BOOKLET  .  .  .  "How  to  Have  Family  Fun  and  Popular  Portiei.  '  Enclose 
25c,  please.  • 

FREE   BOOKLET  giving  complete  details  of  NIAGARA  Home  Massage  Chair.  • 

FREE   FOLDER  with    full    details    of    AROUND-THE-WORLD    SHOPPERS    CLUB    ...   or 
enclose  correct  amount  for  your  subscription. 


OFFER      7  .  .  .  BORDENS  "70  Magic  Recipe.' 


enclose  10c,  please. 
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Tap  tap  tap  fhem  on  fo  stay 


Thats  the  smarf  Dot  Snapper  way  f 


l)i>t  Snappers  are  the  same  laundryproof.  fabric-flat  fasteners  you  see  on 
good  readv-made  garments,  the  only  fasteners  that  come  with  the  special 
attaching  tool.  So  a>k  for  genuine  Hot  Snappers  at  your  notion  counter.  And 
look  for  Dot  Snap  Fasteners  when  you  buy  sleepers,  creepers,  pajamas, 
oM-ralls  ami  other  children's  garments. 


£A5t  tO  ATTACH 
WITH  NtW,  t XCLUStVE  HOtO-FAST  RING 


tor  an  easy  sterf.. 


Dot  Snapper  Pak 
with  attaching 
tool. 


vj» 


for  a  professional  -finish... 


i£%0±  Dol  Snappers  Kit  will 


professional  tool.  Refills 
in  choice  of  colors  and 
sizes,  25^. 


Snap  !  it's  open! 
Snap  I  ffcs  dosed ! 

it's  a  Snap  with 


DOT 


<E> 


UNITED-CARR        •         FIRST    IN     FASTENERS         •         CAMBRIDGE     42,    MASS. 
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refuses  completely,  then  we  will  have  to 
marry  without  it." 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  lay  ahead 
for  Ourmila,  I  was  glad  for  her.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  this  was  a  love  match. 

When  Birendra  Singh  arrived  in  Kapur- 
thala  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  He  was 
both  straightforward  and  ardent.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  not  approached  his  parents 
on  his  marriage  and  I  persuaded  him  to  wait 
a  year  before  doing  so.  Ourmila  and  he 
would  be  allowed  to  correspond  freely  and  to 
see  each  other  whenever  possible.  If  they 
still  felt  the  same  after  twelve  months  he 
was  to  seek  his  parents'  permission  to  marry 
her.  Birendra  Singh  told  me  that  he  was 
deeply  in  .ove  with  Ourmila  and  that  the 
separation  was  a  cruelty,  but  he  promised  to 
do  as  I  wished. 

At  the  end  of  June,  Ourmila's  fiance  came 
up  on  a  ten-day  leave.  Now  that  he  was  in 
the  army  and  about  to  go  on  active  service, 
he  was  determined  to  marry  Ourmila  at 
once.  He  admitted  that  he  had  begged  his 
parents'  permission  but,  although  his  mother 
was  willing,  my  cousin,  the  Raja  of  Jubbal, 
refused  to  hear  of  it.  Birendra  Singh  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  marry  Ourmila  in  spite 
of  his  father's  refusal  and,  since  Ourmila 
pleaded  with  me,  too,  I  felt  I  could  not  stand 
in  their  way.  So  I  gave  my  consent  to  an 
immediate  wedding. 

There  were  only  four  days  at  our  disposal. 
I  had  no  time  to  invite  anyone  formally.  My 
husband  and  father-in-law  wired  their  con- 
sent  to  the  marriage  from  Kashmir,  but 


I  am  not  a  teacher:  only  a  fellow 
traveler  of  whom  you  asked  the 
way.  I  pointed  ahead  —  ahead  of 
myself  as  well  as  of  you. 

—  GEORGE   BERNARD   SHAW 


would  not  be  able  to  arrive  in  time  for  the 
ceremony.  In  the  breathless  hum  of  activity, 
I  invited  over  a  hundred  people  verbally  and 
the  wedding  turned  out  to  be  a  successful 
and  joyful  occasion. 

The  next  day  Ourmila  and  Birendra  Singh 
left  for  Bombay,  where  he  had  to  rejoin  his 
regiment.  Just  before  we  parted,  Ourmila 
came  into  my  room.  She  was  beautiful  with 
the  happiness  of  a  bride.  She  threw  her  arms 
around  me  and  kissed  me,  crying  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  same  time.  • 

"You've  been  so  good  to  me,  mother," 
she  said.  "How  can  I  ever  thank  you  for 
giving  me  this  happiness?" 

There  was  no  answer  to  make  to  my  child. 
I  had  already  had  my  reward.  It  was  enough 
to  see  her  happy  in  a  way  I  had  never  known. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  days  of  the  Second 
World  War,  they  seemed  to  fly  by,  but  at 
the  time  it  was  not  so.  For  us,  as  everywhere 
else  outside  of  India,  they  were  harassing 
years,  filled  with  apprehension. 

But  even  from  such  times  come  some  good 
memories.  Early  in  the  war  my  daughter 
Sushila  fell  in  love  with  the  brother  of  the 
Maharaja  of  Bharatpur.  Girraj  Saran  Singh 
was  a  bright  young  officer  in  the  Royal 
Indian  Air  Force.  When  he  proposed  to 
Sushila  I  felt  that  he  was  too  young  for 
immediate  marriage,  but  he  declared  if  he 
were  not  allowed  to  marry  Sushila  at  once 
he  would  go  up  in  his  airplane  and  never 
come  down  again!  Shushu  seemed  in  love 
and  happy  at  the  thought  of  marriage  to  her 
young  man  and  I  could  not  deny  them  my 
consent.  However,  I  stipulated  that  the 
matter  would  have  to  be  discussed  with  the 
Maharaja  of  Bharatpur  before  it  was  settled. 

I  met  the  Maharaja  in  Delhi.  We  agreed 
that  the  marriage  would  take  place,  but  we 
completely  disagreed  on  one  point.  The  Ma- 
haraja wanted  my  assurance  that  Sushila 
would  consent  to  remain  in  purdah  whenever 
she  was  in  the  state  of  Bharatpur. 

"How  can  you  even  suggest  such  a 
thing?"  I  asked. 
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HANKSCRAFT  8-BOTTLE  STERILIZER  SET— 
The  easy,  safe  method  for  scientific  sterili- 
zation. Automatic,  electric.  Recommended  for 
regular  or  terminal  method  — ■  bottles,  nip- 
ples, caps,  and  formula  in  one  easy 
operation.  8-piece  set  (bottles 


not  included)   $12.95 


iolneSt 

BABY'S  BOTTLE 

BOTTLE  WARMER 
and  VAPORIZER  — 
Heats  bottle  to  cor- 
rect temperature; 
shuts  off  automati- 
cally. Vaporizer 
brings  quick  relief 
from   colds.     $2.50 


At   baby   shops,   drug 
and  department   stores. 


COM  PAN  Y     [J 

REEDSBURG,    WISCONSIN 

SHAMPOO 
WITHOUT  WATER! 

New  Dry  Way 
Takes  Only  10  Minutes! 

WAVE  STAYS  IN!  You'll  thrill  to  the  way 
Minipoo  Dry  Shampoo  restores  beautiful 
sheen,  without  disturbing  your  wave. 
QUICK  AND  EASY!  No  water,  no  suds,  no  dry- 
ing. With  its  simple  brush  applicator,  fragrant 
Minipoo  powder  removes  excess  oil,  dirt  and 
hair  odors  in  just  10  minutes.  Leaves  your  hair 
shining  clean  and  fresh ! 

IDEAL  DURING  COLDS  when  you  don't  want  to 
wet  your  hair.  Perfect  for  last-minute  dates. 
Restores  limp,  stringy,  oily  hair  to  shining 
softness. 

Get  this  marvelous  waterless  shampoo  today! 
30  shampoos  and  applicator  brush  in  every 
package.  Ask  for  Minipoo  Dry  Shampoo— at 
all  toilet  goods  and  drug  counters. 


TURN   BABY'S  ROOM  INTO 
T.....WITH 
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WORLD-FAMOUS 

DOLLY  TOY 
PIN-UPS! 


YOU     SAW     THEM     IN 

NURSERY     SCENE     ON 

FAMOUS  "I   LOVE  LUCY" 

TV  SHOW 

18  charming  stories,  beautifully  illustrated  in  8 
bright  colors.  8  Mother  Goose,  4  Cowboy  and 
Indian.  6  Walt  Disney  subjects.  Three  dimen- 
sional cut-outs,  appr.  18"  high,  heavy  laminated 
board.  Ask  for  Dolly  Toy  Pinups  at  infant,  toy 
and  furniture  depts.  If  unobtainable  send  $2.29 
,—  each   (we  ship  prepaid).  Slightly 

higher    West   of   Rockies.    Write 
^fj^       for  complete  catalog. 


THE    DOLLY    TOY    CO. 

TIPP  CITY,   OHIO 
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u-  Maharaja   shruKjjed    Ins   should*  > 
i  afraid  i hat  mm  i  l»  pi f  on 

Chen    Sushila    may    nol    m  n 
id,"  I  answered  shai plj      Foi  I  would 
,  jjve  mj  consent  lo  such  an  'initialed 
outrageous  idea    All  my  life   I   have 
hi  against  purdah! " 
the  end,  the  Maharaja  ol  Bharat  pin 

in  and  1  conceded  thai  on    lai 

i  Shushu  would  nol  di  ive  in  an  open  i  ;n 
ii  jag<  i  hrough  the  streets  ol  Bharalpur. 
Bough  all  the  negotiations  Sushila 
ed  in  a  state  ol  joyfulness.  She  was  nr>i 
ested  in  our  discussions  of  hei  marriagi 
(i.ui  (\i  foi  only  her  young  husband- 
■  Tin  wedding  took  place  in  Kapurthala; 
use  oi  the  war  it  was  a  simple,  quid 
nonj 

iouI  a  yeai  latei  a  sou,  Anup  Singh,  was 
in  Sushila  and  in  1944  ( hirmila 
i  to  a  daughter.  It  was  hard  lo  l»  In  \, 
I  was  a  grandmother,  but  it  was  a 
Jit  beyond  anything  1  had  yet  experi- 
;l.  In  a  sense  I  enjoyed  being  with  my 
lien's  babies  more  than  I  had  with  my 
when  ilit'  girls  were  small.  Perhaps  the 
ival  of  one  generation  makes  for  more 
irstanding.  When  1  was  bearing  children 
sso absorbed  in  my  own  problems  that 
snot  always  able  to  enjoy  their  care, 
it  was  different.  In  a  way  my  life  was 
:d.  I  could  get  pleasure  from  simpler 
mts. 

ie  terrible  famine  after  the  war  brought 
station  and  disease  lo  my  country.  I 
when  I  saw  my  little  home  in  Kapur- 
i.  My  small  garden  was  gone,  dried  up 
run  over  with  weeds.  The  house  was 
lidated  and  the  servants  had  lied  to 
stan.  The  surrounding  villages  were 
ty  and  desolate  it  was  almost  as  though 
irthquake  had  destroyed  the  country. 
y  father-in-law  seemed  old  and  sick;  he 
too  ill  to  be  rational.  The  Maharaja 
)led  incessantly  about  returning  to 
>pe  and  America  and  made  plans  for  the 
3  ahead  as  if  he  expected  to  live  forever. 
aid  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  him.  He 
suffering,  but  lus  pride  would  not  let 
admit  it. 

was  necessary  for  him  to  have  an  oper- 
i  and  he  wanted  to  have  the  surgery 
in  France.  I  Ie  planned  to  leave  Kapur- 
l  for  Bombay  in  March  and  sail  from 
:  to  Europe.  It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to 
.he  shaking  old  man  of  seventy-seven 
himself  out  of  bed  and  try  to  walk  to  his 
:.  During  my  visit  he  had  all  his  famous 
e  teeth  pulled,  and  although  he  was 
e  I  could  see  what  an  emotional  shock  it 
been. 

ien  I  said  good-by  to  him,  I  bent  down 
kissed  his  cheek  for  the  lirst  time  in 
y  years.  I  had  the  feeling  that  I  would 
r  see  him  again.  I  did  not  respect  him, 
he  was  part  of  my  world  and  despite  all 
aults  and  mistakes  he  always  was  a  sin- 
champion  of  India.  He  had  done  much 
ad  to  create  good  will  toward  our  coun- 
I  was  in  Cooch  Behar  when  my  father- 
w  made  his  trip  to  Bombay.  I  planned 
ay  m  Cooch  Behar  until  June  and  was 
lg  to  arrange  a  trip  to  America  via 
olulu  when  I  received  a  telegram  from 
ibay.  My  father-in-law  had  died  there. 
canceled  all  the  arrangements  I  had 
e.  My  position  would  now  be  that  of 
larani  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  me 
main  in  India  to  help  my  husband  settle 
nn  affairs  of  state. 

hen  I  returned  to  Kapurthala  I  saw  my 
>and  and  we  discussed  his  father  for  a 
time.  The  late  Maharaja  had  not  been 
3od  ruler,  yet  there  had  been  much 
nst  him  from  the  start.  At  the  age  of  five 
rarents  had  died  and  he  became  the  rul- 
>ower  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  guard- 
.  His  education  had  been  haphazard 
his  moral  upbringing  completely  neg- 
;d.  Was  it  little  wonder  that  he  had 
ed  from  his  duties  as  monarch  to  the 
suit  of  pleasure  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  ? 
ow  his  reign  was  over  and  with  it  a  new- 
had  come  for  India.  Since  she  had  gained 
independence,  another  era  was  beginning. 
>ndered  how  my  husband  would  fare. 


:    mi      I 

of  the  East  i hi 

tin    U-ni|xi  ol  .i  Western  <  iillu 
whit  h  I  had  nol  Ih-i  n  born    I'ln      .  . 
I  ravelin 
youth  l 

ever j   plaei  tun      I  In    proh 

were  snnilai  foi  |xoplt   ol  all  . 
<  'm  <    again   1   lurned  lo  m\    religi 
com  foi  i    l  In    pun  ol  iIk  ( ,n.i  i,  , 

eluded  m<    1 1 

time  I  In  n  I'onflu  i    |  ,|„|  nol  i 

relinquish  ihe   world;   n    had  aln  ad 
pened  without  an\  effort  on  m>  p 
to  see  thai  l here  is  no  way  you  .  an 


.ill  ii 

return    I  did  no 

b.u  I.  in  m\  din  t  i  ion    I  mil 

go  fin  ward  lo  find  i  In 
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HERE'S 

HOW 

IT  WORKS 


WITH  THE  NEW 

1954   NECCHI...  ALL 


YOU  HAVE 
TO  DO 


III!        I  I  I  •  .  -  I        I   I  ,  ,     ,  /   I  I  .  _ 

!>-»lure, 
ili<  U  ondi  i  U  I,.  • 
oul  ol 

U  onder  w  I  '  wonderful  .. 

HllllOljl       ■  I,  «.      1)1     |p     V.: 

a  needle  I  . 
From  fir-l  vim  lo  final  trill 
Ni"  in  mal 
You  *-an'i  afford  lo  bil) 

■  ■  ii  (hi   in  m  1954  U  ondei  \l  i 
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IS  WATC  H      I 


• 
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3  brand  new   feature-  ii    ll 

a  built-in  beam  that  floods  your  work  with 
a  2-specd  motor  for  slow  and  fast  work,  a  foolproof 
mechanical  threader    "'■  Mng  rolor.  too. 


Without  a  single  attachment  the  1954 
Wonder  Wheel  Nf.cchi  -»•>»<.  on  buttons,  make* 
buttonholes,  monograms  appliques,  blind- 
stitches  hems,  overcasts  vams,  and  of  course  sews 
forward  and  reverse,  straight  and  zig-zag. 
No  time  or  money  wasted  on  hand-finishing! 
For  a  free  demonstration,  look  for  your  authorized 
Nccchi  dealer  in  the  classified  telephone  book. 


W  Guaranteed  by  *A  <    /        „  -  —  P^*V 

L  Good  Housekeeping ,    /  •  .'.':l  |   ">•' 

SS^OVER  2000  DEALERS  IN  OVER  1000  CITIES.  PARTS  AND  SERVICES  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE. 


Free  Offer!  Write  today  (or  21-page  consumes' 

guide,  "Hotc  Co  Select  a  Sewing  Machine,"  and  you 

will  also  get  this  useful  fine-steel  Seam  Ripper 

and  Buttonhole  Cutter.  Write 

Necchi  Sewing  Machine  Corp..  DepL  \X  . 

164  West  25th  Street,  New  York  1.  New  York. 

or  515  W.  Webster  Street.  Chicago  14,  I1L, 

or  3700  S.  Hill  Street.  Los  Angeles  7.  Calif. 

In  Canada:  464  McGill  Street,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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...and  what  a  difference! 


By  DAWN  CROWELL  NORMAN 

/(.«»(>    Editor  of  the  Journal 

MRS.  CULLY  RAGAN  PLANT,  of  San  Jose, 
California,  started  her  second  pregnane) 
weighing  136  pounds,  which,  according  to  her 
obstetrician,  was  13  pounds  too  much  for  her 
small  frame  and  her  height  of  5  l'i  .  Conse- 
quently, he  prescribed  a  diet  to  help  her  re- 
strict her  total  weight  gain  to  7  pounds,  so 
that  at  delivery  she  would  be  no  more  than  20 
pounds  above  her  ideal  weight. 

\\  ith  the  miser)  oi  her  hrst  pregnancy,  in 
which  she  gained  38  pounds,  >till  fresh  in  her 
memory,  Cully  was  more  than  anxious  to  co- 
operate. Following  an-  excerpts  from  letters  in 
which  she  describes  her  blessed  (diet)  event! 

February  9,  1953 

Dear  Journal  Diet  Department: 

I  wonder  if  my  story  of  how  to  have  a 
baby  and  improve  your  figure  will  help  other 
prospective  mothers?  I  am  in  the  fifth  month 
of  my  >econd  pregnancy  and  weigh  1.'>I 
pounds,  having  lost  two  pounds!  \l\  obstetri- 
cian has  prescribed  adequate  vitamins,  miner- 
als and  calcium  and  with  his  encouragement  I 
am  following  an  800-calorie-a-day  diet  designed 
to  restrict  my  total  weight  gain  to  approxi- 
mately seven  pounds. 

Quite  a  difference  from  the  38  pounds  I 
gained  when  my  daughter  Jan  was  on  her  way 
four  years  ago.  With  Jan  I  went  into  labor 
weighing  l(>8.  Because  ol  mv  cumbersome  size 
I  suffered  month-  ol  prenatal  discomfort  and 
had  a  long  and  difficult  delivery.  Imagine  the 
anguish  I  felt  afterward,  when  my  husband, 
Tim,  and  I  were  told  our  new  baby  was  not 
well  and  that  the  unnecessary  pounds  I  had 
put  on  while  carrying  her  were  partly  respon- 
sible! Jan  was  not  expected  to  live.  It  look 
her  six  months  to  develop  into  a  normally 
healthy  baby.  continued  on  page  us 

SHOULD     AN     EXPECTANT     MOTHER     DIET? 

On  Page  171  you  will  find  a  medical  authority's 
answer  to  this  and  other  diet-during-pregnancy 
questions. 
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ow  ever 


(and  we  mean  everybody) 

can  wearj  a 


) 
ump 


lhe  rerfection 

,ly  $|Q95 


BUI  K    SI  EDE 


HHO»\    - 


slip  ami  rub,  tin'  Perfection  hugs  your  heel  in 
a  -nil  embrace.  At  (lie  sides  where  pumps  like 
In  iinjK  lhe  Perfection  lil>  almost  a-  smoothl) 
a-  \  mir  hose. 

Ami  notice  Imw  tin-  flexible  Plio-Sole  bends  as 
easih  a-  \  our  bare  loot. 

Yes.  vou're  sure  In  love   flu-  Perfection  .  .  . 

IV, mi    ii-    -nil.    unboxed    toe    I"    ii-   graceful 

medium  heel  that's  high  enough  to  be  dressy. 

low   enough   to  wear  all  day  long.   Your  Red 
t  the  instep  where  pumps  like   to  the      Cro> 

erfection  snuggl 
our  foot.  A l   lb 


T^VEN  BEFORE  YOU  TAKE  A  STEP  ill   tin'   prett) 

-l  Perfection  Pump — you'll  think  its  some- 
ling  you're  dreaming  instead  oi  wearing. 

or  the  soft,  soft  leather  of  the  Perfection 
ump  is  fully  lined  with  Lastex  to  mold  it 
mtly  to  every  contour  of  your  foot.  It  feels 
ke  no  other  pump  you  ever  tried  before. 

alee  a  step  .  .  .  walk  in  it.  ll  keeps  on  feeling 
bnderful,  looking  beautiful. 


vriere  pumps  like  to  one.   ine      van—   .-n...     ,.,.,,,-,    ■«.*    ..      ..     

?gles  up  softly   like  a   pari   of      your  favorite  color.   Decide,   this   minute,  to 
he  back  where  pumps  like  to      get  your  Perfection  pumps,  tomorrow. 


94  SIZES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM.  LOOK  FOR  1  ol  RS. 


FEAT!  HKIi   IN   i    \NW'\    VS  r.Ol  II  I  ROSS  SHOES 

Other  Fit- Fashioned  Styles    O       "■■     !  - 
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£&M    THIS  PRODUCT  HAS  NO  CONNECTION  WHATF.VI  II   WITH  Till.    AMERICAN   NATIONA1    F 

Gom  Cross  Shoes  in   Canada   by    II  .v  /    Shoe,    t 


SORRY!    Ml    Mill.    ORHERS,    PLEASE.    "Riri.     \\t    II     TELL    TOC 
THE    IDDRESS  OF  Voir  NEAREST  BHi  CRujS  Slim.   RETAILER. 

The  I  'mini  States  Shoe  Corporation,  Cincinnati  7,  Ohio.  These  shoes  are  mnnnfactureii  and  dt<' 
I  h.it).  Pty.  IJd.,  in  South  Africa  in  Eddeh  i.v.f.l.  ltd .,  in  iVn  /■  o.,  Ltd. 
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LADIES'   HOME   JOURN/i 


I  use  'snowy' Mead 
In  keep  my  nylon 

lingerie  sparkling !" 


01LLI.M 


"Once,  I'd  never  have  dreamed  of 
bleaching  such  a  dainty  nylon  slip," 
says  Movie  Star  Maureen  ( ('Sullivan, 
"but  'snowy'  powdered  bleach 
is  sate  for  all  my  nylon  and 
rayon  washables. 

"It  keeps  them  sparkling — 
whiter  with  every  bleaching." 

Isn't  that  what  you  want  in  a 
bleach?  Millions  are  now  using  this 
gentle  powder  bleach,  "snowy" — the 
only  bleach  that  works  3  ways: 

1.  Conditions,  softens  water. 

2.  Dissolves  film,  takes  away 
"nylon  gray." 

3.  Bleaches  gently,  gradually,  safely. 
Use  every  wash.  See  the  difference 

in  nylon  or  rayon  slips,  panties, 
iras,  blouses.  Brightens  tub-fast 
colors.  Safe  for  baby  clothes. 
Non-irritating — first  powdered 
bleach  accepted  for  advertising  in 
American  Medical  Association 
publication. 

All  this  —  and  smells  nice,  too. 
So  bleach  with  "snowy." 

,>^fe,  American  Medical 
eJJHJJa  Association  Seal  of 
NsJ^J^    Advertising  Acceptance 


snouJM 

bleach 


snowy 

POWDERED         " 

bleach 


tokd 


\YJWU 


Bathroom  bize  29^  Home  laundrj    si/e  49^       "mowy"  h  a  trade-mork  of  Gold  Seal  Co.,  Bisr 


MIRACLE    IN    INDIA 

CONTINUED    FROM   PAGE    123 

country.  America,  is  helping  us  with  $54,- 
000.000.  Our  own  government  is  giving 
twice  this  amount.  As  the  world  reckons 
money  today,  it  is  not  much,  but  already 
schools  at  Lakhna  and  elsewhere  are  train- 
ing the  best  of  our  youth  to  become  village- 
level  workers.  Others  are  learning  the  se- 
crets of  tractors  and  other  great  machines 
which,  if  crops  increase.  India  will  soon  be 
able  to  afford.  Wells  are  being  dug,  fer- 
tilizers and  tools  distributed.  A  mass  at- 
tack is  being  made  on  disease  and  illiteracy. 
We  do  not  deceive  ourselves— success  is 
far  distant.  But  already  16,000  villages, 
120,001,000  farmers -almost  a  third  of 
our  people— are  learning  the  lesson  of 
Mahewa.  Almost  forty  more  Americans 
have  come  to  help  us.  If  they  have  Horace 
Holmes'  humility,  simplicity  and  love  of 
their  fellow  men,  we  are  well  on  our  way  to 
victory!  Today,  even  our  poorest  farmers 
are  buying  land.  No  longer  do  they  listen  to 
communists  who  urge  them  to  kill  and 
plunder.  Like  all  human  beings  every- 
where, we  Hindus  want  a  chance  to  earn 
prosperity,  rather  than  to  seize  the  wealth 
of  others."  end 


j    "Gold  Cros* 


"PRINCE" 
B)  Shri  Sukumar  Bose 

Shri  Sukumar  Bose  is  a  young  Indian  art- 
ist whose  paintings  have  been  exhibited  in 
the  United  States,  Europe  and  South  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  India.  "Prince"  is  from  a 
collection  on  view  in  New  Delhi  recently. 


"I    DIETED    DURING    MY 
SECOND    PREGNANCY" 

CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE    ]6( 

This  time  I  feel  wonderful !  At  my  doctor's 
suggestion,  I  have  enrolled  in  the  prenatal- 
exercise  classes  at  the  San  Jose  Adult  Educa- 
tion Center  and  am  thriving  on  the  physical 
benefits  I  derive  from  them,  plus  the  intellec- 
tual stimulation  of  "going  back  to  school." 
Jan  goes  to  the  San  Jose  State  College  nurs- 
ery and  Tim  goes  to  college,  too— as  a 
psychology  instructor. 

I  belong  to  Faculty  Wives,  do  a  great  deal 
of  entertaining  and  still  keep  up  with  my 
housework  which  includes  washing,  ironing, 
cooking,  scrubbing  floors,  sewing  and  garden- 
ing. 

Our  new  baby  is  due  in  June.  This  time  I 
intend  to  make  pregnancy  the  pleasurable 
experience  it  is  meant  to  be! 

February    22,    1953 

I  am  nearing  my  sixth  month  of  preg- 
nancy and  have  to  admit  it  —  I  yearn  for  a 
hot-fudge  sundae!  But  I  just  won't  give  in. 
My  doctor's  diet  instructions  read:  "Con- 
fine your  caloric  intake  to  800  calories  a  day 
and  prepare  your  meals  using,  these  foods,  be- 
ing, sure  to  have  a  daily  portion  of  each  food 
6L.  mentioned :  lean  meat.  eggs,  cheese,  skim  milk 


IF YOU SUFFER 


HEADACHE 
NEURITIS 

NEURALGIA 

get 


The  way 
thousands  of 

physicians  and  dentists  recommend 
Here's  Why  .  . . 

Anacin  is  like  a  doctor's  prescription. 
That  is,  Anacin  contains  not  just  one 
but  a  combination  of  medically 
proved  active  ingredients.  No  other 
product  gives  faster,  longer-lasting 
relief  from  pain  of  headache,  neu- 
ralgia, neuritis  than  Anacin  tablets. 
Buy  Anacin®  today! 

INGROWN  NAIL 

Hurting  You? 

Immediate 
Relief! 

A  few  drops  of  Ot'TGROfg)  bring  blessed  relief  from 
tormenting  pain  of  ingrown  nail.  OUTGRO  tough- 
ens the  skin  underneath  the  nail,  allows  the  nail  tQ 
be  cut  and  thus  prevents  further  pain  and  discom- 
fort.   OUTGRO   is    available    at    all   drug   counters. 


;'-; 


original  fashions 
in  jewelry  .  .  . 


TARA  CO.,  Div.  Sperry  Mfg.  Co 
52   Salem  St.,  Providence,  R.  I, 


f  OR  EVERLASTING  FINISH 

*This  is  a  definite 
guarantee  —  ask 
your  jeweler. 


NEW 


V  and 

for  your  fmir 


FREE 


Ask  for  your 
free  trial  appli- 
cation at  your 
favorite  beauty 
talon.  j 


with  Sheen 

AVAILABLE   IN  TWO 
'EXQUISITE  FRAGRANCES 

Mary  Lowell  FRAGRANCE  kills  ond  prevents  the  growth 
of  odor   producing  bacteria  —  conditions   the  hair  by 

supplementing  the  natural  oils  — leaves  it  soft,  lovely, 
easy  to  manage,  with  a  vibrant,  youthful  sheen  and  a 

lasting,  exguisite  FRAGRANCE. 
It's  on  sale  now  at  your  favorite  beauty  salon  —  Ask 

for  your  free  trial,  today! 

House  of  Lowell  Inc.,  Piqua,  C 


iNOVEMBER,    1953 

(at  least  "  pint),  whole  grain  bread,  green  uml 
yellow  vegetables,  mi  occasional  baked  /><>taiti. 
fjnii,  fruit  iuia 

As  ;ni  ex  home  economics  teachci    l  fell 
I  could  make  up  menu    foi  mj  ell  Lhat  ihe 
rest  of  the  family  could  eal  (inlargei  portions 
and  with  simple  additions  01  i  han 
sides  keeping  a  firm  hand  on  the  bui 

frasrighl  Jan  is  gaining  weii  hi  01 i  bcttei 

choice  ol  simply  prepared  foods,  rim  has 
losi  live  pounds  (he  needs  to  lose  five  more) 
and  I'm  happy  to  say  I  am  holding  my  own  ' 

March    10,    1953 

It's  hard  not  to  lei  meals  become  repeti 
tious  and  dull.  Hut  I've  learned  a  few  tucks. 
1  like  to  scoop  out  a  baked  potato,  mash  it 
with  skim  milk,  sprinkle  il  with  chives  and 
tuck  it  hack  into  its  jacket.  Tastes  belter. 
Hard-boiled-egg  yolks  can  be  deviled  with 
a  tablespoon  of  catchup  1 15  calories)  instead 
ot  mayonnaise  (100  calories).  For  lunchei  I 
Often  stiiti  a  tomato  with  cottage  cheese  and 
chives  and  garnish  it  with  parsley  just  lor 
variety.  1  enjoy  colorful  looking  meals,  too, 
and  make  every  effort  to  serve  things  attrac- 
tively. 
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I     USED    TO 
STUFF    ON 

Eggs  fried  in  bacon 
fat  and  the  bacon 

t'olleecake,  dough- 
nuts, rolls 


Fruits   canned    in 
rich  sirup 


Whole  milk 


Lots  of  sugar  and 
cream  in  tea 

(I  don't  drink  coffee) 

"Snacks"  in  mid- 
morning  of  (hor- 
rors!) peanut  butter 
and  jam 

Sandwiches  laden 
with  butter,  mayon- 
naise and  calorie- 
packed  fillings 


BUT     NOW 
I     SUBSTITUTE 

A  boiled  hi 
poached  egg 

One  slice  lightly 
buttered  low-calorie 
protein  bread 

Dietetic-packed 
fruits  (one  tenth  the 
calories!) 

Skim  milk  or  but- 
termilk (at  least  one 
pint  a  day) 

Sugar  substitute 
and  lemon  with  tea 


A  tall  glass  of  to- 
mato or  grapefruit 
juice,  two  plain 
crackers 

Luscious  fresh 
fruit  and  cottage- 
cheese  salads;  spin- 
ach with  a  hard- 
boiled  egg;  a  hot- 
vegetable  plate; 
clear  soup  and 
crackers 


Demon    d< 
su(  h  as  iK  h  home 
baked     pii 
cobblei  .,  puddii 


A  tempting  after- 
noon  "bite"      .mi 

two  at   a    lime' 

Fried    meal 
cludinu    pot 

ham 


I '  'iii 

li  mi 

the 

I  Inn    ihi  ed 

nn    loa    I'd    !  !.. 

•  li  .ii 
e  ol 

Broiled  mi 
i  hiding   beet,   ; 

•  lli<  I. en     and 
while  fish 

Small      baked 

potato    aloin'     with 

n      and      yellow 

imply 

led 

ol  skim 
milk,  two  plain 
crai  1 


Spaghetti  oi  mac- 
aroni casserole  dishes, 

Mill      ill      cheese      ,,i 

cream  sauces 

Before-bedt  ime 
"  I  ide-me-ovei  " 
candy,  cookies  or  ice 

cream 

And  believe  il  oi  not  I  am  gradually 
growing  as  fond  of  an  apple  as  I  used  tobeol 

a  hot-fudge  sundae' 

March    23,    1953 

Only  L!1  ,  months  to  go  and  I  still  weigh 
134  pounds'  I'm  so  proud  Even  my  doctor 
(who  is  sparse  with  compliments    gave  me  a 

pat  on  the  back  at  m\  last  checkup  I 
incredible  lhat  at  the  same  slave  in  my  first 
pregnancy  1  weighed  lf>u  pounds,  couldn't 
stoop  over,  was  loo  lal  lo  drive  Ihe  car  and 
could  hardly  drag  myself  around  the  house. 
Long  naps  were  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
my  legs  and  ankles  were  swollen  and  ugly. 
Even  my  lace  pulled  up.  One  outspoken 
friend  remarked.  "Cully,  you  look  like  a 
squirrel  storing  walnuts  in  your  cheeks'" 

Today  I  am  breezing  along.  I  'm  up  at  seven 
each  morning  and  from  then  until  bedtime  a 
multitude  of  activities  keep  me  contentedly 
occupied.  By  eight  o'clock  I  am  bathed, 
dressed,  lipsticked.  combed  and  brushed, 
finished  breakfast  and  the  dishes!  Then 
Jan  is  dressed  and  pigtailed,  school  lunches 
are  prepared  and  I  manage  to  work  in  an 
extra  household  chore  such  as  waxing  the 
floors  or  cleaning  the  windows.  (Naturally 
I'm  cautious  about  the  way  I  bend  and 
stretch.)  Next  comes  watering  the  lawn  and 
arranging  bouquets  of  flowers  for  the  house 

CON  TIN 


'Have  you  noticed?    Sever  a  single  uord  about  i(>." 


Flattering  as  candlelight... 
Munsingwear's  new 


quilt 


candleglo 


quilting, 
femininity  in  .i 

finishi 

M  i  n  i  .  i 

yellow,  down 
pajama   167 1-1 

Stabilized .  .  .  knit    $PTQR 
for  permanent  fit     tJ 


Sleeping  Beauties  by 

MMSijujHtfor 


NYLON  STOCKIXGS  •   LINGERIE  •   FOIWDETTESS 
Write  Munsingwear,  L  ipolis,  Mini  . 
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The 

smartest 

gayest 

prettiest  boots 

that  ever 

took  wear  in 

their  stride! 


J 


Genuine  Koroseal  Galoshes.  Light  in  weight— they  pro- 
tect but  don't  hide  your  pretty  shoes.  B.  F.  Goodrich 
makes  and  is  proud  of  longer-wearing  Koroseal.  You'll 
be  glad  you  asked  for  these  galoshes  that  can  take  miles 
and  miles  of  walking. 


Flexible,  lightweight,  Latex  "Shugards"  with  a  wonderful 
improvement.  A  wide  band  of  rayon  protects  the  back 
and  even  the  soles  are  reinforced.  Career  girls  keep  one 
pair  at  home,  another  at  the  office.  Red,  beige,  blue,  gray. 


Bright-buttoned,  back-flared  "Shower  Boots",  shown  here  in  both  flat  and  heeled  version?. 
Sturdy  rubber  soles,  topped  by  water  repellent  poplin,  make  a  boot  that  wears  as  well 
as  it  looks.  In  tan,  navy,  gray,  brown,  black.  At  leading  shoe  and  department  stores. 


Styled  by 


B.  F.  Goodrich 


Footwear  Division 


Watertown,  Mass. 
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CONTINUED   FROM 

and  id  lake  to  oui  tea<  hers   I  ty  nine  ihii  i  y 
advanced  preparal  ion    foi  dinnei  have  been 
Marled,  beds  are  made,  the  hou  le  i  i  il  raighl 
ened  up,  and  Jan  ami  I  an   ofl  Lo   ii  hool. 

Do  I  sound  unbelievably  busy?  Well,  I 
am,  and  I  have  nevei  fell  bettei  Afternoons 
are  purposely  leisurelj .  I  nap  foi  an  hour  oi 
so  and  around  three  P.M.  I  might  invite  a 
I'lifsi  foi  tea  "i  i  hildn  n  in  to  pla; 
Jan  ui  simply  while  away  my  time  sewing 
oi  mending  or  visiting  with  a  neighbor .  I  gel 
uf  least  eighl  hours'  sleep  each  night.  In  fact, 
I  feel  so  wondei  ful  I  hat  I  am  enrolling  for 
the  spring  quarter  at  college  to  bru  I 
Bome  home-economics  courses.  Final  Week  is 
the  same  week  our  baby  is  due.  I  wonder  il 
I  will  be  able  to  meet  for  a  final  exam? 

April    27,    1953 

Six  weeks  to  go!  Have  gained  two  pounds, 
which  means  I  am  back  at  my  starting  weighl 
of  nt>.  My  doctor's  examinations  every  two 
weeks  continue  to  confirm  the  fact  that  my 
health  is  perfect  and  that  (his  pregnancy  is 
progressing  satisfactorily  in  every  respect 

My  exercise  class,  supervised  by  named 
physical  therapists  and  nurses,  has  been  won 
derfully  helpful  to  me.  My  training  in  relaxa- 
tion and  breathing  gives  remarkable  relict 
from  tension  and  insomnia.  Later,  these  ex- 
ercises will  ease  the  stages  of  labor.  My  pos- 
ture-correction course  has  eliminated  any 
back  or  abdominal  si  ram  and  by  pract  icing 
the  easy  post-partum  exercises  during  my 
pregnancy,  I  am  developing  adequate  ab 
dominal  muscles  to  prevent  thai  after-baby 
bulge! 

Equally  gratifying  is  the  psychological 
satisfaction  that  comes  with  being  prepared 
for  what  to  expect  on  the  "big  day."  For 
me,  apprehension  has  already  been  overtaken 
by  anticipation! 

May    17,    1953 

Only  three  more  weeks!  Today,  at  138 
pounds,  I  weigh  exactly  twenty-seven  pounds 
less  than  I  did  at  this  same  stage  in  my  first 
pregnancy!  During  this  last  month  I  have 
increased  the  number  of  calories  in  my  diet 
to  around  950  a  day,  and  I  continue  to  follow- 
exactly  the  directions  of  my  doctor  concern- 
ing rest,  activity,  exercises,  and  so  on. 

Recently  there  has  been  much  social  do- 
ing—the inauguration  of  our  new  college 
president,  school  dances  to  patronize,  bridge 
parties  and  picnics.  These,  plus  being  able  to 
keep  up  with  my  household  tasks,  make  my 
life  full— and  happy!  Watching  our  Jan 
grow  and  develop  provides  us  with  additional 
joy  and  delight. 

The  maternity  clothes  I  could  not  squeeze 
into  in  the  seventh  month  of  my  last  preg- 
nancy are  having  to  be  taken  in  this  time.  I 
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have    been    wearing    the    llalleri 

achieved  nd  lop* 

and  ad 

idae,  l.m  .mi 
I    m\\  ; 

ire  K  II 
larling 

oil    lo  I  !  t]|l.  w,,|,    , 

dupei   sundae  in  on<    hand     and  thi 

M.y     2G.     1953 

Lots  ol  excitement  this  week  end  when  I 
iIh.i  's  hou 

me  a  baby 
underfill  Inn    I  imc  i 
ing  near,  but  tin  si  ale    (bk  remain 

at  \'M  pounds. 

June    9,    1953 

S  I  I  I'HI  \    TIIDM  \  IIOKN     II   ' 

U  IK  :  H  1    ,    I  ;  INI)  INPAN'I 

DOING   Wi;i.l.    I.l  I  I  i  i;  |.'<ii,|,i 

W  AM  Ml   ITIM)   PI.  Wl 

June    16,     1953 

I  can  haroly  believe  it's  over,  and  that  I 
am  home  with  Stevie  after  only  lour  days  in 
the  hospital.  I  weighed  139  pounds  just  be- 
fore he  was  born,  which  means  a  total 
gain  of  three  pounds  even  better  than  we 
had  expected ! 

Stevie  was  born  in  lour  hours,  as  opposed 
to  the  fifty  hours  u  took  me  lo  have  Jan. 
Although  a  second  baby  often  arrives  more 
quickly  than  the  first .  my  doctor  is  con- 
vinced that  my  diet,  combined  with  my  ex- 
ercise classes,  played  the  major  role  in  this 
quick  and  easy  delivery. 

I  look  quite  different  from  the  usual  pic- 
lure  of  a  woman  wi'h  an  eight-day-old  baby. 
My  stomach  is  surprisingly  flat  and  I  have 
lost  several  inches  around  my  hips.  Even  my 
lace,  arms  and  legs  have  slimmed  down!  On 
the  day  I  left  the  hospital  I  slipped  into  a 
pretty  red  suit  I  had  purchased  before  I  be- 
came pregnant.  It  was  loose1 

Today  I  weigh  127  pounds.  My  doctor  as- 
sures me  I  will  be  down  to  at  least  120  when 
I  report  for  my  post-partum  checkup  in  an- 
other live  weeks.  By  continuing  to  watch  my 
diet  and  by  doing  simple  exercises,  I  feel 
sure  his  prediction  will  be  a  dream  come  true 
for  me! 

Yesterday  Tim  and  I  canned  forty-one 
quarts  of  cherries.  My  husband,  by  the  way, 
is  out  shopping  for  a  pink  knit  dress.  I  le  says 
he  has  always  wanted  to  see  me  in  one  and  at 
last  I  have  the  figure  for  it ! 

Is  it  possible  that  by  conquering  my  ab- 
normal desire  for  unneeded  f(X>ds  I  have 
achieved  the  happiness  and  contentment  I 
feel  now?  This  past  year  has  been  pleasur- 
able proof  that  it  is! 


Watch  Your  Weight-While  You  Wait 


SHOULD     A     WOMAN     DIET     DURING 
PREGNANCY? 

Yes,  modern  obstetricians  agree,  if  she  is 
overweight  to  begin  with  or  if  she  starts  to 
gain  an  excessive  amount  of  weight  during 
pregnancy. 

WHAT    IS    AN    ACCEPTABLE 
WEIGHT    GAIN? 

Between  eighteen  and  twenty-five  pounds 
for  the  average  healthy  mother-to-be.  This 
may  vary  slightly,  with  a  small-framed 
woman  gaining  a  few  less  pounds  or  a  large- 
framed  woman  gaining  a  little  more.  Nat- 
urally, a  woman  who  is  underweight  at  the 
start  of  her  pregnancy  should  be  allowed  to 
compensate  for  this  by  increasing  her  total 
weight  gain.  However,  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  pounds  is  a  good  average,  since  that  is 
the  amount  most  women  can  expect  to  lose 
during  the  six-week  period  following  delivery. 

WHAT    HAPPENS    WHEN    A     WOMAN 
GAINS    TOO     MUCH? 

She  suffers  unusual  physical  discomfort, 
ungainliness,  poor  posture  and  fatigue  during 
pregnancy.  Too  much  weight  drags  down  the 
spirits  as  well  as  the  appearance;  makes 


heavy  demands  on  the  heart;  can  have 
effects  on  the  entire  circulators'  system. 


ill 


ARE    THERE!  ANY     OTHER     DANGERS? 

Although  excessive  weight  is  not  known 
to  cause  toxemias  of  pregnancy,  doctors  find 
there  is  an  increased  incidence  of  these  blood 
poisonings  among  maternity  patients  who 
are  overweight.  Resulting  complications 
vary,  some  causing  permanent  damage  to 
the  health  of  the  infant  as  well  as  the  mother. 

DOES  THIS  HAPPEN  OFTEN? 

Fortunately,  most  mothers  avoid  such 
dangers  by  following  exactly  the  diet  in- 
structions of  their  physicians.  It  is  a  matter 
of  pride  and  protectiveness  good  sense  and 
good  health! 

WILL    JUST    ANY     DIET     DO? 

No,  although  all  diets  during  pregnancy 
should  contain  minimum  amounts  of  nutri- 
tious foods,  some  diets  differ  according  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  patient.  If  you  have 
any  questions  about  the  foods  you  are  eating 
or  the  weight  you  are  gaining  in  preparation 
for  the  big  day,  ask  the  only  person  qualified 
to  answer  authoritatively -your  own  doc- 
tor. Then  follow  his  advice'  end 


whi  n  you  know  them  so  ia  II . . . 

( I  nil  love  thi  in  SO  much    - 

it's  in  ice  as  nice  to  find  thi  m 
in  dour  ( 'hristmas  packagi  ' 


blouses 


The  best-loved  blouse  in  America... in  two  new  gift  versions:  a  broadcloth  Toreador,  30  to  38.. 
a  Petal-Collar  pima  cotton,  30  to  40 . . .  each  3.98.  Styles  for  7-14's  too,  from  $1.98 
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quick- to- make  desserts  . more  delicious  with 

STOKELY'S   FINEST   PEACHES 
that   come  to  you  with   fresh  and  fragrant   flavor. 


for  super-super  sundaes 

—Stokely's  Finest  Peaches 


\ 


for  luscious  shortcake 

—Stokely's  Finest  Peaches 


STOKELY-VAN    CAMP,  INC.,  Indianapolis,  ind 


;;  i  n  look  up  n!  \  on.  you  Imoii 


I fil I  llu 


Not  Afraid  to  Dream . . . 


John  and  Lucille  Bradford,  oj  Sharon,   Massachusetts,  don't  believe  in 
playing  it  safe.   "Illicit  von  dream,   you  hare  to  take  chances  too." 


iiv  .n:\\   lomt  i  iti:i:>iA> 


Whd 


John    and    l.u    Bradford    started   painting 


cr  llic  weathered  wlnic  boards,  she  was  painting 


their  new   home,   there   were  -nine  people   in   the         a  new  lulure  over  her  past. 

quiel   town  of  Sharon.   Massachusetts,  who  threw 

up    their   hands    in    horror.   The    house   had    heen 

standing  on   shad}    Brook    Road    for  over   twenl\ 

years-  ever  since  Dr.  Nathaniel  Fuller  built  il  for 

his  sick  wife — and  it  had  always  heen  while.  Bui 

the    young    Bradfords,    disregarding    eonvention. 


Whether  it's  painting  a  while  house  brown,  or 
turning  down  a  higher  salan  in'favor  of  a  more  iu- 
leresting  job.  John  Bradford  has  always  heen  readv 
to  lake  a  chance  and  l.u.  much  as  she  values  se- 
curity, is  not  afraid  to  follow  her  husband.  "I  don't  L 
like  confusion.'    she  said  as  a  child — but  toda\  the      1 


slapped  chocolate-brown  paint  on  the  clapboards.         Bradlord    home   is   filled    with   a   kind   of  creative 


aqua  paint  on  the  shutters.  Thai  was  lour  years  ago. 
Today,  Sharonites  look  on  the  house  with  approi 


•haos   familiar  to  anyone   who  know-   the  voung 
■ouple.    I  he  s«-\s  i  nu  machine   whirs  as   l.u     "whips 


The  credit  for  this  unusual  color  scheme  goes  to         up     clothe-  for  hersell  and  her  children,    \nianda. 


John  Bradford,  a  restless,  talented  rebel  ol  thirty. 
But  Lu,  whose  brown  eves  are  alternately  rnern 
and  grave,  deserves  credit  too.  \-  Doctor  I' idler - 
daughter,  she  had  lived  in  the  while  house,  played 


a  five-year-old  charmer,  -il-  cross-legged  on  the 
playroom  floor  and  dabbles  with  her  paintbrush: 
Daniel,  three,  parade-  through  the  house  wearing 
an  outlandish  paper-bag  hat  and  a  clownish  grin. 


there  with  her  brother,  wept  there  when  her  mother         Onh  Rachel,  the  hah\  whose  eyes  ma\  be  as  brown 
died.    \nd  when  she  drew   the  first   brown  stroke        and  serene  as  her  mother's,  is  quiet  in  her  play  pen: 


•HOTOGRAPHS     BY     DIANA      VND      \LLAX      \RBUS 


John  and  in  married  in  '  17.  Inr  ■ 
in  stride  5  jobs.   1  homes.  3  children- 
Amanda's  5;  Daniel.   J:  Ra 


Hon  im'M/n  ////  v 
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Lu  grew  up  in  Sharon  (pop.  6000)  in 
house  built  in  1 700" s.  John  lived  nearby, 
but  they  didn't  meet  till  she  was  21. 


Outlet  for  John's  inventive  talents  was  remodel- 
ing of  their  Brook  Road  house  inside  and  out. 


(•(*■ 


"Big  cities  don't  attract  us.  Amanda  and  Daniel  have  room  to 
grow  up  here.  But  ice  II  go  wherever  John's  work  takes  him." 


t's  worth  trying  for  years 

to  learn  to  make  a  living 

using  your  special  talents. 


95 


1 


' 


John's  alert,  active  mind  is  seldom  at  rest.  Here  he  brings 
elementary  science  into  a  soda  fountain:  the  children  love  it. 


First  night  John  knew  I.u.  he  proposed  ("a  party  at  my  house — she  teas  the  only  one  who  helped  do  dishes"  ).  She  said  yes  three  weeks  Inter. 


< 


Each  time  John  <  lmiii> 


gamed    experience       mtm 
taut  than  wlai  i  .     Household 
is  a  bit  tisht.  "hut  ue'vt 


In  workshop,  John  made  giant  clock  for  the  children. 
Days,  he  works  as  designer  for  machine  company. 


m 


He  lias  a   n  a\    li  it  It    I 


for  John  is  in  the  cellar,  channeling  his  energy  and 
originality  into  the  making  of  chairs,  bookshelves,  toys. 
Lu,  hearing  the  sound  of  the  power  saw,  smiles  proudly. 
"I'm  convinced  that  John  can  do  anything,  she  says. 
"He  has  so  many  potentialities! 

John's  long  struggle  to  turn  these  potential  talents 
into  actualities  has  led  him  Iron)  the  theater  to  eng 
neering,  from  selling  to  puppcteering,  from  designing 
machine  parts  to  constructing  toys.  Seven  years  ago 
when  John  and  Lu  first  met,  he  had  an  excellent  posi- 
tion with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Co.  in  it-  maten- 
als-and-process  department.  Today,  alter  six   Mar- 
marriage,  child  rearing,  homemaking  and  responsi 
John  is  on  his  fifth  job.  His  salary  now  is  no  higher  th< 
it  was  to  begin  with,  and  it  take-  almost  all  his  : 
weekly  lake-home  pay  just  to  make  ends  meet. 


/ 


Bui  John  savs.  "We're  not  afraid  to  venture.  I'd 
struggle  for  years  to  hud  when'  my  talent  really  lies.' 
\nd  I. u  agrees,  with  quiet  confidence.  Id  rather  John 
would  look  around  till  he's  hll\  than  stick  with  a  job  he 
doesn't  like,  \n\ua\.  she  delends.  with  every  step 
John  has  bettered  his  position      not  financially,  maybe, 

lilll  e\|»Tience-u  i~r. 

Perhaps,  if  John  had  stayed  with  Westinghouse,  he 
and  Lu  would  nol  dread  their  monthly  bouts  with  the 
budget.  ("We  discuss  money  as  little  as  possible," 
John  says  lightly.  "It  always  upsets  us.")  Just  a  year 
after  their  marriage,  he  was  offered  the  chance  to  set  up 
a  new  production  system  in  electronics  with  a  smaller 
iu\  near  roxboro.  Although  the  salarv  was  the 
same.  John  considered  the  opportunities  greater-  so  he 
ited.    \   year  later  the  Government   contract   was 


//  ash  ma 
vacuum,  and  bathing  Rachel  in  the  <ink." 
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Dollhouse  that  opens  to  v  shape  is  a  Bradford  design. 
"Principle  can  apply  to  garages,  stores,  anything." 


Evening:  John  designs,  pal  "Di.x  '  Spaulding  watches  Tl  .  La  jwts  on  ever- 
fresh  pot oj  coffee  lor  stream  o\  callers— one  typical  week  end  sened  80  cups. 


I/me  flmrs  p(>nth\  in  Sharon 


i  anceled  and  John  was  switched  to  the  research  depart- 
ment. Feeling  thai  he  was  not  gaining  the  type  of  ex- 
perience he  wanted,  John  joined  another  company  in 
March  oi  19.>0.  this  time  as  a  salesman.  "I  was  selling 
the  idea  ol  selling,  '  he  explains.  "Confusing:  lml  I  liked 
the  sales  pail.  However,  he  was  nol  wholly  satisfied, 
and  in  November  he  took  another  job,  selling  a  waste- 
water treatment.  Partly  because  he  thought  the  new  com- 
pany s  financial  structure  was  shaky,  partly  because  of 
his  growing  interest  in  design.  John  accepted  a  position 
two  years  ago  with  Bird  Machine  Company.  Here  he 
was  given  the  chance  to  work  on  a  drawing  hoard:  here, 
for  the  hist  time,  he  fell  he  had  found  the  type  of  work 
he  really  liked  —  designing. 

While  John  was  looking  for  "the  right  job,"  he  and 
Lu  were  also  having  housing  difficulties.  Their  lirsl 
home-  was  The  Chalet,  a  storybook  collage  charmingly 
sel  in  a  woodsy  valley  near  a  brook.  Delighted  by  the 
fact  that  they  could  put  their  $25-a-month  rent  money 
into  improvements,  John  and  Lu  overlooked  the  ob- 
vious drawbacks.  The  Chalet  had  an  inadequate  heating 
system,  halt-inch  cracks  in  the  Hour,  and  no  furniture  — 
excepl  an  old  black-iron  stove     continued  on  page  i as 


"Nana  is  Lu  s  grandmother, 
helped  raise  her:  close  to  80 
nou  .  she  t<n  es  Lu  s  children. 
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diving  dinner  table.   Lucille's    v  railitinn. 


Corn-and-Fish  Chowder.  Dice  ',  pound 
salt  pork  in  small  cubes.  Saute  in  deep 
kettle  until  crisp.  Remove  pork  and 
drain  on  absorbent  paper.  Remove  all 
but  about  2  tablespoons  fat  from  kettle 
and  add  l  cup  chopped  onion  and  saute 
until  slightly  brown.  Add  2  cups  water. 
3  medium  potatoes,  cubed  1 1  '  ■_,  cups). 
14  teaspoon  pepper.  I  tablespoon  salt. 
Bring  to  boil  and  simmer  10  minutes,  or 
until  potatoes  are  tender.  Add  1  pack- 
age frozen  cut  corn  and  3  cups  milk. 
Bring  to  boil,  simmer  5  minutes,  and 
add  two  101  j-ounce  cans  minced  clams 
and  juice.  Reheat,  but  do  not  boil. 
Serve  with  crisp  salt-pork  pieces  sprin- 
kled on  top.  Serves  6. 
Green  Cabbage  with  Sour-Cream-and- 
Cucumber  Dressing.  Crisp  3  cups  shred- 
ded green  cabbage  in  cold  water.  Blend 
1  cup  thick  commercial  sour  cream 
with  2  tablespoons  vinegar.  1  table- 
spoon lemon  juice,  1C  teaspoons  salt, 
1  z  teaspoon  sugar,  '  •_>  teaspoon  paprika. 
Stir  in  3  tablespoons  finely  minced  on- 
ion, l/i  cup  parsley  and  1 '  ■>  cups  diced 
cucumber.  Add  to  cabbage  and  toss 
lightly.  Serves  6. 
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Barbeaied-Beef  Casserole.  Cut  1 '  -pound 
round  steak  into  I"  cubes.  Heat  2  table- 
spoons butter  oi-  margarine  in  a  skillel 
and  brown  the  meal  in  it.  Sprinkle  in  a 
little  freshly  ground  pepper.  Add  12 
peeled  small  whole  white  onions.  2 
cloves  garlic,  minced,  '  j  cup  vinegar,  '  i 
cup  water.  1  tablespoon  brown  sugar,  2 
tablespoons  Worcestershire  sauce.  \-> 
cup  catchup,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  2  tea- 
spoons dry  mustard.  Hake  in  a  covered 
casserole  1  '  _.  hours  in  a  moderately- 
slow  oven.  325  I*".  Uncover  and  stir  in  2 
cups  cooked  or  canned  peas.  Bake  an- 
other 2(1  minutes  Serves  1. 
Noodles  with  Mushrooms.  Melt  '  :i  cup 
butter  or  margarine  in  a  skillet.  Add  '  j 
cup  finely  chopped  onion.  '  ■>  cup  diced 
celery,  and  '  '>  pound  mushrooms,  sliced. 
Season  with  ;,  teaspoon  salt  and  % 
teaspoon  pepper.  Saute  gently  until  veg- 
etables are  tender,  about  10  minutes, 
stirring  occasionally.  Cook  3  cups  me- 
dium noodles  in  boiling  salted  water 
according  to  the  directions  on  the  pack- 
age. Dram  noodles.  Toss  with  mush- 
room mixture  and  serve  immediately 

Selves  (). 
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Scalloped-  Tuna-and-Polato    Ca 

Combine  4  cups  think"  sliced  potatoes 
and  2  medium  onions,  thinly  sliced,  in  a 
saucepan.  Cover  with  water  and  bring 
to  boil.  Add  1  teaspoon  salt  and  boil  10 
minutes.  Melt  3  tablespoons  butter  or 
margarine  in  a  pan.  Blend  in  '  ,  cup 
(lour  and  gradually  add  2  cup- 
stirring  constantly  until  smooth  and 
thickened.  Season  sauce  with  2  tea- 
spoons salt.  C  teaspoon  pepper  and  2 
tablesrxxms  prepared  mustard.  Dram 
contents  of  two  7-ounce  cans  tuna  and 
break  into  bite-size  pieces.  Arrai 
c(X)ked.  drained  potatoes  and  onions  in 
alternate  layers  with   the  tuna  in  a 


I 'our  sauce 
inkle  top  with. 

Dot  with  butter 
in  moderati 

mayon- 

id  1  tablespoon  vinegar.  2  tea- 
chopped  ^  -on  pre- 
pared mustard  and  1  ieasp<xm  tai 

x-  a  quart 

baking  dish.  Top  with    1  lemon  slices 
and  sprinkle  with  a  mixture  of 
spoon  cinnamon  and  2  teaspoon- 
Bake,  uncovered,  in  a  moderau 
350    F..  for  '  ■  hour.  Serv^ 
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ome  facts  you  should  know 
in  selecting  a  laxative 


Occasionally,  just  about  everyone  has 
trouble  with  his  elimination. 

Usually,  it  isn't  caused  by  anything 
more  than  an  upset  in  his  everyday 
schedule.  Sometimes  staying  up  too  late 
lor  a  few  nights  can  do  it. 

Or,  for  some  people,  taking  a  long  car 
or  train  ride  may  he  the  cause.  In  such 
cases,  you  usually  can  benefit  by  taking 
a  laxative.  The  question  is,  which  is  the 
best  laxative  for  you? 

Comparing  some  well-known 
laxatives 

Most  people  don't  know  how  to  choose 
the  laxative  they  want  because  they 
don't  know  enough  about  laxatives. 
They  know  what  they  want  in  a  laxa- 
tive. Effectiveness  and  gentleness.  By 
effectiveness  they  usually  mean  speedy 
action.  And  they  don't  want  to  take  a 
laxative  that's  harsh. 

That's  why  the  makers  of  Sal  Ilepatica 
produce,  below,  a  comparison  chart  of 
some  well-known  laxatives. 

As  you  see  on  the  chart,  Sal  Ilepatica 
has  both  gentle  and  speedy  action  — 
while  the  other  three  frequently  used 
laxatives  have  one  or  the  other  of  these 
properties,  but  not  both. 

This  is  because  Sal  Ilepatica  is  a 
saline  laxative  and  provides  speedy  re- 


lief with  gentle  liquid  bulk  rather  than 
by  irritant  action. 

The  benefits  of  liquid  bulk 

Thus,  you  can  take  Sal  Hepatica  he- 
fore  breakfast,  and  get  quick,  easy  relief 

—  usually  within  an  hoar.  Such  prompt  ■■ 
action  is  invaluable  to  busy  people  who 
can't    afford    to   let   constipation   ruin 
their  day. 

Or  you  can  take  Sal  Hepatica  J^honr 
before  supper  and  enjoy  gentle  relief 
by  bedtime. 

Sal  I  Iepatica  combats  gastric  distress 

—  helps  sweeten  a  sour  stomach.  And  as 
gastric  distress  (heartburn)  is  a  condi- 
tion which  often  accompanies  constipa- 
tion, you  will  find  this  additional  fea- 
ture of  Sal  Ilepatica  most  helpful. 

Recommended  by  doctors 
for  60  years 

Since  this  world-famous  laxative  was 
first  formulated,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  four  generations  of  doctors. 
And,  in  a  recent  survey,  it  was  recom- 
mended by  more  than  half  the  doctors 
interviewed. 

Sal  Ilepatica  has  literally  helped  mil- 
lions of  people.  And  we  sincerely  believe 
it  will  help  you.  If  you  try  Sal  Ilepatica 
the  next  time  you  need  a  laxative,  we're 
sure  vou'll  find  it  gentle  and  effective. 
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COMPARISON  CHART  OF  FOUR  WELL-KNOWN  LAXATIVES 


Sal  Hepatica 

Milk  of 
magnesia 

Castor   oil 

Candy  or  gum 
phenolphthalein 

has  non-irritant 
gentle  action 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

has  speedy  action 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

provides  liquid  bulk 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

Gentle, 
speedy 


SAL  HEPATICA 


PRODUCT    OF    BRISTOL-MYERS 
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Talented  Lucille  Bradjord    inuigination  run 
a  ilil  when  her  thoughts  turn  in  Clm 
II.  r<  i  of  (he 

Colorful  li  i     mnl.nr.'   /or  InT 

friends  and  /<imil\  tin 

VOHA  o'LKAM 
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A  <  ihrisl  mas  present 
a  circular  fell  > 
4ppliqucd  with  a  replica 
lilaek  cashmere  sweater,  white 


i<>  herself — 

Kirl,  Vogue  Design  No.  Itl(« 
of  their  house. 
fur  collar. 
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FOR  OTHER  VIEWS  AND  INFORMATION 
ON  VOGUE  PATTERNS,  SEE  LAST  PAGE. 
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I  o  give  or  to  keep,  striped  chintz  coverall 

with  three  pockets.  Vogue  Design  No. 
The  felt  Christmas  trees  (available  in  a  package*) 

snap  oil' for  laundering.  Slim  velveteen  slacks. 

Vogue  Design  No. 

Packaged  ideas  arc  simple  .  .  .  precut  felt  collars  along  with  all  the  trimmings, 
lor  you  to  make,  SI. 85  per  package.*  Velveteen  belt  and  pocketbook,  also  available 
packaged.  Make  them  or  give  the  package  to  a  friend  who  sews. 

Red  corduroy  vest  with  brass  buttons  for  your  husband  or  beau.  Vogue  Design 
No.  7177.  Ties  for  the  other  i  ten  on  your  li>t.  Vogue  Design  No.  8160. 

Lucille  trim-  everything  in  sight,  including  dime-store  pot  holder-  and  mitts. 
They  make  glamorous,  inexpensive  gifts.  Bits  of  braid,  lace  and  sequins  do  the  trick. 

Inexpensive  stuffed  toys  take  on  new  personality  when  dressed  in  gingham  over- 
all- or  decorated  with  lelt  flowers.  Imaginative  enough  to  delight  all. 

Coverall  aprons  tor  all  the  girls  on  your  li>t.  young  and  old.  Blue  denim  piped 
with  red.  personalized  by  identifying  name-.  Vogue  Design  No.  2688. 

\  packaged  assortment  of  Christmas  decorations.*  Cutout  Christmas  tree-  ami 
halls  with  felt  flowers  and  trimmings.  To  put  on  clothes  or  hang  on  tree.  All  for  SI. 50. 

Novelty  dish  toweling  make-  a  decorative  apron.  Chintz  waistband.  Lucille  also 
uses  '  2-yard  pieces  of  striped  fabric  with  gay  handkerchiefs  or  place  mats  as  pockets. 

'Write  to  us  and  we'll  fell  you  where  to  buy  the  packaged  items  shown  on  this  page. 
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Lucille  swivels  their  television  set  around 
to  the  living-room  side.  "The  beauty  of 
this  idea."  soid  Lucille,  "is  thai  the 
whole  family  can  notch  programs  to- 
gether in  the  living  room,  or  the  children 
can  watch  their  own  special  cowboy  pro- 
grams from  the  play  porch  without  inter- 
fering   with    grownups     conversation." 


4 m^m  '    Hill— uuu^.. 
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"Having  n  designer  in  the  family  is  a  wonderful  nay 
t<>  net  just  exactly  what  you  want!"  says  Lucille  Bradford. 

"But  more  important  tlian  that  is  the  pleasure  in  knowing  you9 re  creating 
your  own  home  uilh  your  own  two  hands!"   •   B>  NANCY  CK\WFOKI> 


Counter  top,  which  comes  in  handy  for  sen 
ing  buffet-party  meals,  is  natural  pine,  ice 
waxed.  The  rest  of  the  buffet  and  the  cujl 
board  above  were  painted  a  rich  lee, 
green,    and    the    inside    shelves    bright    rc( 


\IW  W  O  \\  I  III  \  II  I.I  \  ISION  SET.  John  and 
Lucille  Bradford's  17"-sereen  television  set  had 
a  dark-colored  wood  casing,  that  stood  out  glar- 
ingly from  the  pink) -beige  walls  of  their  living 
room,  and  was  dilhrnlt  to  place  conveniently  for 
eas)  viewing.  The  ideal  place,"  said  Lucille, 
would  he  right  where  that  door  is.  between  the 
living  room  and  the  children  s  pla\  porch — Iml 
ill  course  we  can  I  put  il  there.  Here,  il  ever 
there  was  one,  was  a  challenge  to  John's  design- 
ing talent-.  "Maybe  we  can  put  il  there,"  said 
John.  I  lie  first  step  was  to  remove  the  door 
between  the  two  rooms.  The  television  set  itsell 
was  then  enclosed  in  a  pine  box  (with  opening 
in  front  for  screen  and  controls)  measuring 
22 "x  22 "x  22"  which  fitted  exact])  across  the 
hall  "I  the  doorwa) .  '  Then  came  the  mosl 
original  and  practical  part,"  said  John.  "The  set 


in  its  box  was  mounted  on  a  (V-high  platform 
designed  lo  swivel  around  so  that  the  set  could 
be  used  in  both  the  living  room  and  the  play 
porch."  The  platform  is  hinged  to  the  doorway, 
and  is  mounted  on  casters  so  that  il  can  be 
pushed  aside  when  one  wants  to  go  from  one 
room  into  the  other.  Both  casing  for  television 
set  and  the  platform  it  swivels  on  were  painted 
the  same  pinky  beige  as  the  walls,  for  the  most 
unobtrusive  effect.  Finishing  touch  for  the 
doorwaj  was  two  pairs  of  louvered  shutters, 
also  painted  the  same  wall  color,  which  can  be 
used  in  close  off  the  set  from  the  living  room 
entirely,  or  used  with  top  sections  drawn  shut 
when  the  television  screen  is  being  viewed  from 
the  living-room  side.  Cost  of  pine  lumber  for 
the  box  and  platform:  $12.00.  Cost  of  the 
two    pairs    of  hinged    shutters:    about   $60.00. 


BUFFET  AND  STORAGE  CUPBOARD.  1 1  took 
John  and  Lucille  four  evenings  and  one  week 
end  to  build  the  attractive,  eye-catching  dining- 
room  storage  unit  pictured  above.  "Our  dining 
room  is  small — ll'xl2V  said  John,  "and  we 
needed  lots  of  space  for  storing  dishes,  linens 
and  all  the  usual  things.  Obviously,  we  had 
plenty  of  overhead  room,  although  there  was 
very  little  floor  room.  So  we  decided  to  build  an 
overhead  storage  cabinet  that  slanted  out  wide 
toward  the  ceiling."  The  bottom  shelf  is  11" 
deep — but  the  cabinet  slopes  out  so  that  the  top 
shelf  measures  2'  deep,  and  holds  most  of  the 
Bradfords'  best  dishes  and  other  things  they 
seldom  use.  John  buill  the  framing  and  shelving 
from  3-i"  pine — the  sliding  doors  over  the 
shelves  from  li"  plywood.  The  lower  part  of  the 
unit  includes  four  drawers  and  a  deep  cupboard. 
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'Hirer  capacious  desk  drawers  measure  I".  .'»'"  mid 
14"  deep  respectirelv.  Bif>  wastehaslcet  cost  i()t  is 
the  kind  llml  is  used  In  fishermen  hi  /mil, 


PINK  DISK   KOK  UN    s  II  I  >^  .  One  <>l    I  lie 

Bradford?'  lirsl  efforts  at  I  u 1 1 1  i I  u i < -  building 
was  a  desk  lor  tin-  small  stud\  which  1 1  u-  \ 
partitioned  of]  al  one  end  nl  their  living 
room.  "The  whole  desk,  Irom  slarl  lo  I'm  is  I  u 
cosl  us  $12.00,"  said  John.  He  made  the 
5'-long  pine-  top  h\  gluing  together  three  !!" 
pine  boards,  finishing  them  nil  with  a 
pine-oil  stain  and  three  coats  ol  paste  wax. 
\t  the  right,  he  built  a  28"-high  mtIi.hi  ol 
drawers  for  storage  ol  papers  and  desk  sup- 
plies,  which  also  serves  as  a  base  on  thai 
end.  For  the  other  side,  v-shaped  legs  wen- 
fashioned  from  V  round  lulled  sleel. 
heated  and  bent,  then  screwed  onto  the  lop. 

sewing  machink  for  nil  sn  dy.  In 

pille,  who  makes  all  her  own  clothes  and 
most  of  the  children  s,  loo,  wanted  a  corner 
of  the  stud)  sel  aside  for  a  sewing  machine, 
with  all  the  work  and  storage  space  lhal 
an)  expert  seamstress  needs.  \-  -..on  as  he 
finished  the  desk,  John  built  a. pine  cahinel 
for  her.  28"  high  b)  12"  deep  b\  30"  wide. 
In  the  left-hand  side,  he  fitted  three  8"-square 
'  drawers:  plenty  of  storage  for  patterns,  pins, 
scissors,  and  so  on.  The  door  ol  the  right- 
hand  section  he  fitted  with  row-  ol  thin 
steel  rods  for  Lucille's  spools  of  bright- 
colored  sewing  threads.  The  rods  lit  into 
little  grooves  on  either  side  ol  the  door, 
which  slanl  down  so  that  rods  can  be  easih 
lifted  up  and  the  spools  removed.  John 
mounted  the  sewing  machine  itsell  on  a 
section  of  plywood  which  can  be  hinged  to 
the  side  of  the  cabinet  —  supported  b\   one 
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KVDIO-IMIONOGH  VIMH  MUM  I.  John  and 
Lucille  built  their  radio-and-record-player 
cabinet,  as  a  finishing  touch  lor  the  new 
|i\  mi;  room,  w  ith  I  "\  I  I"  pine  boards.  I  he 
larger,  left-hand  section  houses  the  record 
player,  with  the  radio  installed  at  the  righl. 
Moth  the  phonograph  and  I  he  radio  are 
in. united  on  the  pull-down  doors  in  front. 
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paintbrush. 
\\  hen  dry.  it  forms  a 
durable,  rubbery  - 
lliat  make-  slipping  next 
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Did  vou  know   there's  a  luminous  paint  that  sells 
cents  per     i  pint,  to  appl\   to  ligl  i  r-w 
nobs,  window    -  -   hard 

in  the  dark? 

It'  vou  are  driving  i:i  the  rain,  and  ir  car 

window-  leaking,  there  is  a  special  (and  practically 
invisible)    cement    sealer   which,   applied   can 
the  edges    does  the  tri.k. 
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The  moment  you  step  into  it,  (thanks  to  the  on-in-a-jiffy  zipper  front) 
you  know  it's  perfect  company  for  an  active  day,  an  informal  evening. 
The  pleasant  surprise  is  to  find  how  easy  it  is  to  care  for,  how  neatly  it 
cares  for  you. 

Thanks  to  Shelton's  delightfully  different  100%  nylon  jersey,  a  Shelton 
Stroller  washes,  dries  rapidly,  sheds  wrinkles,  saves  ironing,  stays  smooth 
and  fresh  all  day  long. 

Buy  one  today.  You'll  cheerfully  agree:  no  other  can  match  a  Shelton 
Stroller  for  careFREE  fashion  .  .  .  for  carefree  living!  Sizes  12  to  20  and 
12y2  to  22V2.  Paisley  print  in  Navy,  Grey,  Black  or  Brown.  $^^..95 

At  leading  stores. 

Watch  your  newspaper  for  store  ads  announcing  the  arrival  of  Shelton  Strollers 
in  your  city.  Or  write  today  for  name  of  your  nearest  store  and  receive  FREE 
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fire  trucks  were  verging  on  collapse.  True, 
the  city  had  a  brand-new  modern  audito- 
rium— but  set  right  in  the  middle  of  a  crowded 
neighborhood  without  adequate  parking 
space. 

No  wonder  the  city  budget  totaled  $3,000- 
000— nearly  $1,000,000  a  year  more  than  is 
usual  for  other  cities  of  the  same  size.  Yet 
many  citizens  were  afraid  to  do  anything. 
One  businessman  who  joined  a  citizens'  pro- 
test group  found  his  taxes  suddenly  raised 
from  $600  to  $1200  a  year.  "I'll  never  open 
my  mouth  again,"  he  vowed. 

Daytona  Beach,  which  welcomes  thou- 
sands of  tourists  summer  and  winter,  has  a 
permanent  population  of  30,000.  But  even 
this  is  transient  to  some  extent.  There's  a 
saying  in  town  that  "Every  house  has  its 
price."  You  buy  for  $5000,  somebody  offers 
you  $7000,  you  sell.  Tourists  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  Daytona's  air  of  easy  infor- 
mality. Shorts  and  bathing  suits  and  bare 
feet  are  frequently  the  order  of  the  day — and 
evening  on  the  streets,  in  bars,  restaurants 
and  movie  theaters.  Even  the  mayor's  wife 
admitted  she  didn't  like  to  wear  a  hat.  In 
fact,  she  doesn't  own  one. 

Gambling  casinos,  though  operating  out- 
side the  law,  always  had  been  considered  a 
necessary  attraction  for  this  tourist  trade. 
In  1948,  a  group  of  citizens,  backed  by  civic 
groups  and  the  Ministerial  Association,  de- 
cided that  strict  enforcement  of  the  gam- 
bling law  would  improve  the  community  and 
attract  a  better  class  of  tourists.  Meeting  as 
the  Civic  Affairs  Committee,  the  group  chose 
as  chairman  Thomas  H.  Mitchell,  a  soft- 
spoken  twinkling-eyed  businessman  from 
Georgia,  who  says  lie  never  uses  a  last  name 
when  he  knows  the  first  name  "because  it's 
friendlier  "  When  the  regular  circuit-court 
judge  went  on  vacation,  Tom  Mitchell  and 
"the  boys,"  backed  up  editorially  by  the 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal,  drew  up  a 
plan  of  action.  They  sent  two  young  mem- 
bers. Attorney  Tom  Cobb,  a  state  repre- 
sentative, and  George  Lubke,  an  insurance 
man  from  New  Jersey,  on  a  tour  of  the 
town's  gambling  casinos,  horse  parlors  and 
bookie  joints.  "Everything  is  wide  open." 
Cobb  reported.  "Doormen  invited  us  to  come 
in  and  visil  the  game  room.  Inside  they  had 
a  big  neon  sign  blazing  'Casino.'"  Armed 
with  their  evidence,  the  committee  went  to 
the  visiting  court  judge  and  explained  that 
the  sheriff  refused  to  enforce  the  law.  The 
judge  appointed  three  citizens  to  act  offi- 
cially in  the  place  of  the  politically  powerful 
sheriff  and  law-enforcement  officers.  George 
Lubke,  carrying  a  writ  and  "shaking  like  a 
leaf,"  as  lie  said,  led  a  raid  on  one  of  the 
three  biggest  clubs.  Everything  was  dark  in 
the  gaming  room  and  a  big  dice  table  and 
roulette  wheel  were  overturned.  Chips, 
cards  and  punchboards  were  scattered  on  the 
floor.  Word  about  the  raids  obviously  had 
leaked  out,  and  the  operators  tried  to  close 
up  in  a  hurry.  One  employee  was  captured 
fleeing  in  his  car  loaded  with  gambling 
equipment.  Several  days  after  the  raids 
Miami  racketeers  got  in  touch  with  one  of 
the  men  in  the  raiding  party  and  offered  $100 
a  week  to  each  of  the  active  members  of  the 
Civic  Affairs  Committee  to  "turn  off  the 
heat."  One  mobster  went  to  the  newspaper 
with  falsely  signed  affidavits  claiming  Lubke 
had  accepted  $1000  to  allow  a  game  of 
"  fascination  "  to  continue.  Fortunately,  Tom 
Cobb  stopped  the  smear  story  before  it  was 
published.  None  of  the  gambling  joints  has 
opened  since  the  raids. 

Having  cut  off  the  chief  source  of  political 
funds,  the  Civic  Affairs  Committee  next 
tackled  another  obstacle  to  honest  govern- 
ment: the  election  laws.  During  the  1948 
election  they  kept  a  watch  on  the  polls  and 
uncovered  shocking  evidence  of  fraud:  non- 
residents voting;  officials  pulling  the  wrong 
levers  for  blind  and  infirm  voters;  city-hall 
employees  checking  registration  lists  to  find 
out  who  had  died  or  left  town,  then  hiring 
substitute  voters.  After  the  election,  the 
Civic  Affairs  Committee  made  a  door-to- 


door  canvass  of  voters  in  one  zone,  which 
confirmed  what  they  already  knew:  the  elec- 
tion had  been  won  by  fraudulent  votes. 
Working  with  five  attorneys,  the  committee 
then  drew  up  a  new  election  law  providing 
for  voters'  identification  cards  and  purging 
of  registration  rolls  before  every  election. 
Representative  Cobb  introduced  the  bill  in 
the  state  legislature  and  it  passed. 

When  the  1950  elections  rolled  round,  citi- 
zens agreed  it  was  time  for  a  change.  Two  up- 
standing young  men  joined  the  race  for  the 
five-man  City  Commission— Ollie  Lancaster, 
a  respected  young  lawyer  who  spoke  out 
against  the  old  administration  in  radio  talks 
and  public  meetings;  and  Jack  Tamm,  law 
student  and  restaurant  operator  and  a  father 
of  four  children.   Volunteer  workers  inter- 
ested in  reform  rallied  behind  Lancaster  and 
Tamm.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Civic 
Affairs  Committee  got  together  with  other 
interested  citizens.  "We've  got  to  get  a  third 
man  to  run,"  Tom  Mitchell  said.  "If  we  can 
elect    three    commissioners,    we'll    have    a 
majority."  They   talked   to  an  outspoken1! 
boyish-looking  young  dentist   from  South; 
Carolina,  Dr.  Hart  Long.  "H.  Long  would  be! 
an  easy  name  to  write  in,"  George  Lubke 
pointed  out.  "What  do  you  think?"  Long' 
hesitantly   asked    his   pretty    brunet   wife,. 
Ginny.  "You  ought  to  do  it  if  they  need* 
you,"  she  said. 

I  he  final  election  was  only  five  days  off. 
Was  there  time  to  organize  a  campaign  to 
acquaint  voters  with  Hart  Long  and  instruct 
them  how  to  write  in  his  name  on  the  voting 
machine?  Volunteers  got  busy  ringing  door- 
bells. A  determined  grandmother  from  the 
Presbyterian  church,  campaigning  alone  long 
after  dark  in  an  unfamiliar  neighborhood, 
fell  down  and  skinned  her  knee.  But  she  kept 
on  going  till  she  finished  her  job.  In  head- 
quarters on  the  top  floor  of  Tom  Cobb's  office 
in  a  gray  frame  house,  lights  were  left  burn- 
ing all  night  to  worry  the  opposition.  The 
newspaper  ran  a  picture  series  showing  the 
step-by-step  procedure  for  opening  the  metal 
panel  at  the  top  of  the  voting  machine  and 
writing  in  a  name. 

On  election  day  workers  were  up  bright 
and  early.  Down  the  street  from  the  polls, 
two  high-school  girls  set  up  tables  on  oppo- 
site corners  with  signs  reading,  "Get  your 
pencils  here."  Other  workers  adopted  old 
administration  tactics  and  checked  registra- 
tion lists  to  see  who  had  voted,  then  got  on 
the  phone  and  offered  to  drive  people  who 
hadn't  voted  to  the  polls.  A  lawyer-worker 
with  a  large  automatic  sharpener  regularly 
checked  pencils  in  each  of  the  three  booths 
at  one  poll.  One  woman  came  to  vote  with 
her  own  indelible  pencil  and  refused  to  sign 
even  the  registration  book  with  anything 
else.  Poll  workers  had  to  diag  in  two  soft- 
drink  boxes  for  a  short  voter  who  couldn't 
reach  the  write-in  panel.  All  day  long  the 
little  metal  door  could  be  heard  clanging  shut. 
"This  is  no  secret  ballot !"  an  old  politician 
protested. 

When  the  votes  were  tallied.  Long  was 
ahead  726-597.  The  name  H.  Long  was  even 
written  on  the  metal  face  of  the  voting 
machines. 

Tamm,  whose  most  loyal  campaigners 
were  three  of  his  small  children  dressed  in 
yellow  T  shirts  embroidered  with  "Elect 
Tamm,"  won  easily  although  he  had  spent 
only  $100  on  his  campaign.  His  wife  folded 
letters  and  the  children  carried  them  door  to 
door  in  the  neighborhood.  Ollie  Lancaster, 
elected  commissioner  in  his  zone,  was  chosen 
mayor  by  fellow  commissioners. 

The  new  government  got  off  to  a  good 
start  with  a  fiduciary  audit  of  city  finances. 
The  new  city  manager  launched  an  investiga- 
tion of  theft  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
city  materials  and  equipment  by  former 
municipal  employees.  Then,  suddenly,  Mayor 
Lancaster  began  siding  with  the  two  old-line 
commissioners.  He  fired  the  new  city  man- 
ager and  replaced  him  with  a  former  clerk. 
People  who  had  supported  Lancaster  now 
began  to  talk  of  a  recall.  Again  volunteers 
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lublished,  a  woman  called  headquarters 
\h  name  was  lefl  ofi  the  list !"  she  pro 
ested  Lancaster  realized  he  would  bi  d< 
gated  and  resigned  as  mayoi  commissioner 
i  few  days  before  the  scheduled  recall  elcc- 
ii  hi 

"  Now  we  laeed  ihe  same  problem  all  over 

ir.ini    getting    .1    good    candidate,"    T 

Mitchell  said  "Everybody  but  the  profes 
donal  politicians  was  too  busy  i<>  run.  so  we 
■  i < - 1  .ills  had  to  gel  our  man  in  a  corner  and 
;ilk  him  into  il  "  Only  lour  hours  remained 
jefore  the  deadline  foi  filing  petitions.  A 
lusinessman,  Hugo  Quillian,  was  every 
lody's  choice.  Mm  he  had  refused  to  lake 
(arl  hi  previous  polil  i<  al  (  ampaii  n  l  in  \ 
[< , mi li  d  he  was  worth  another  ti  y  "Look  al 
i  ilus  way.  Hugo."  Tom  Mitchell  said. 
"Phis  town's  been  prett)  good  to  .ill  ol  us. 
[ov\  about  helping  oul  when  it  needs  you  so 
ladly?  This  election  means  everything  to 
is."  Quillian  sighed,  "Well,  since  you  put  u 
h.u  way  "   1  '"in  Cobb  and  I  [art  Long 

nade  a  dash  for  Ihe  door  and  jumped  into 
Doctor  Long's  ear.  Ten  p.m.  barely  lime 
mough  to  get  the  required  twenty-five  signa 
uresand  lake  them  to  city  hall  before  mid- 
light,  Mm  they  did  il.  A  doctor  routed  oul  ol 
ted  Wi is  relieved  to  find  he  wasn't  being  asked 
orun  and  signed  gladly.  At  a  special  election, 
eluctanl  candidate  Quillian  won  over  six 
rthers.  Jack  Tamm  became  mayor. 

Tin  first  thing  the  commission  did  was 
lire  a  new  professional  city  manager,  Le  Roy 
v  Harlow,  former  director  of  Minnesota's 
'Little  I  loover  Commission"  which  mapped 
nit  a  reorganization  of  ihe  state  government, 
il  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year.  There  were  sev- 
iral  protests.  "Huh!"  a  woman  defeated  for 
1  commission  post  snorted,  "I  can  run  this 
■lty  better  than  anyone  from  Minnesota  " 

Bit  the  Long-Tamm  bloc  stood  firmly  be- 
lind  its  new  appointment.  A  quiet,  thought- 
ful man,  Harlow  made  a  point  of  asking 
x-ople  about  town  what  they  thought  about 
hings.  He  took  some  forty  civic  leaders  and 
jusiness  people  on  a  tour  of  the  city  to  see 
what  had  to  be  done.  Pointing  to  the  run- 
lown  equipment  and  lack  of  inventory  at  the 
:ity  yards,  Harlow  appealed  to  the  women 
nembers  of  his  tour.  "You  wouldn't  run  a 
K>me  that  way.  would  you''"  he  asked  Mrs 
\.  B.  Fields,  vice-president  of  the-League  of 
SVomen  Voters,  took  a  long  look  at  the  rusty 
.vater-supply  tank.  "I  was  almost  afraid  to 
brink  water  after  that,"  she  said. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  of  Day- 
,ona  history,  a  city  budget  session  was 
opened  to  the  public.  Harlow  asked  two 
nembers  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  to 
serve  on  the  budget  board.  "It's  your 
sudget— you  have  a  right  to  know  what  'joes 
nto  it."  he  told  them.  League  committees 
low  are  attending  all  city  budget  sessions, 
.ncluding  hospital,  schools,  mosquito  con- 
trol, road  and  bridge.  "Our  watchdogs  are 
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city    dump    wink-   armed    ixilicemen 
guard     Finally   a   private   conlractoi    con 
senteel    lo    handle    tin  ■    collection. 

Starlinn  oul  with  a  small  new  undei  police 
ion,   h.    soon  iting  al    full 

speed  and  saving  Ihe  i  ilj  $5000  a  mouth 

llll  -Il  ike  was  one  ..I  the  best  linn. 
Could  have  hap|xn.  d  b.  cause  it  i  all  o 
/ens  behind  the  n  Mrs   Fields  said, 

"Everyone  admired  the  way  he  stood  up  lo 
those  hoodlums." 

\\  hen  voters  went  lo  the  polls  late  in  1952 
lhe\  voted  in  all  five  commissioners  dedi- 
cated to  professional  cil  \  managei 
m.ni  since  then  Le  Roy  Harlow  has  been 
working  ovei  lime  on  plans  for  orderly  devel 
opment  ol  the  city  streets,  sidewalk  drain- 
age, parks  and  othei  public  works,  internal 
improvements  in  the  audit  system.  Despite 
enforcement  of  the  gambling  law,  business  is 
good  and  Daylona  counted  a  record  number 
of  sun  and  surf  bathers  this  year  (The  only 
gambling  permitted  by  law  is  al  Volusia 
County's  dog  track  just  outside  city  limits.) 
There's  a  new  pay-and-classification  plan  for 
city  employees,  and  new  fire  trucks  and  an 
entire  fleet  of  new  busses.  The  city's  "little 
grand  jury"  is  still  at  work  digging  up  evi- 
dence of  corruption.  Last  New  Year's  Eve 
Mayoi  Tamm  was  away  from  home  obtaining 
warrant  s  against  the  old  city  manager,  charg- 
ing embezzlement  of  city  property  and 
accepting  kickbacks  A  sun  foi  $275,000  in 
damages  was  filed  against  Ihe  street -paving 
engineers 

Whenevei  something  comes  up  that  the 
n.w  commissioners  or  city  officials  can't 
handle,  they  consult  with  interested  citizens. 
One  well-to-do  man  in  the  grocery  business 
found  his  store  interfered  with  his  civic  work. 
So  he  sold  the  store,  "These  young  fellows 
are  new  at  the  game,"  heexplained.  "They're 
not  politicians,  just  ordinary  citizens  taking 
on  an  extra  job.  We  appreciate  it  and  try  to 
help  out  when  we  can."  The  Friday-after- 
noon City  Commission  meetings  usually  are 
well  attended  by  citizens.  Some  object  to 
new  ways  of  raising  money  that  hit  them 
personally,  such  as  the  ten-cent  admission 
charge  to  the  swimming  ixiols  and  the  in- 
creased occupational-license  tax.  But  there's 
often  a  word  of  encouragement  loo.  When 
someone  muttered  that  the  cleanup  couldn't 
last,  Ginny  Long  stood  up  with  a  ready 
answer  "This  town  has  changed  too  much 
m  the  last  five  years."  she  said.  "  It  will 
never  be  ihe  same  again." 
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gentle  new  deodorant  has 
moisture -shield  to 

keep  underarms 


Instantly— Fresh  Cream  Deodorant 

forms    an    invisible    shield    to    protect 

you  and  your  clothes 

Wonderful  news!  Gentle  new  Fresli  with 
"moisture-shield, "  used  daih,  ends  the 
problem  ol  perspiration  moisture  which 
stains  fabrics  and  causes  unpleasant  odor. 
University  scientists  have  proved  that 
gentle  new  Fresh  has  up  to  180%  greater 

Frvsh  is  also  manufactured  ar.J  distributed  in  Canada. 


iisti  ingent  action  than  other  leading  cream 
deodorants.  Its  the  astringent  action  in 
deodorants  that  keeps  underarms  dn  .Try 
this  creamv-soft  new  Fresh  todav. 


FRESH 

keeps  you 

;y  to  I j jcc 


I  lin/)/i\  blend  of  contemporary  furniture  and  country  colors  gives  the  Bradfords   living  room  an 
atmosphere  <</  inviting  ease  <iu<l  warmth.  Pine-paneled  den  lends  depth  and  light. 


jvm£  room  "that  works 


B\  CYNTHIA   \1<   \l)oo 

R NOCKING  i.i it  a  wall  to  throw  two  rooms  into 
one  isn't  new.-,  but  knocking  out  a  wall  and 
keeping  the  usefulness  of  two  rooms  is  news.  That  s 
uhal  John  and  Lucille  Bradford  accomplished  when 
they  were  faced  with  the  remodeling  oi  their  living 
room  and  a  tinv  den  behind.  These  are  now  sep- 
arated lis  a  half-wall  counter  which  retains  a  two- 
room  function,  yel  Lii\cs  a  one-room  ellect.  The 
advantages  arc  mam:  light  anil  airiness  are  in- 
creased; the  room  appears  larger;  there  is  adequate 
-pace  in  the  work  den  for  Lucille's  sewing  machine 
and  Johns  drawing  hoard,  which  are  a>  much  a  part 
of  their  lives  as  their  car  and  kitchen  range. 

There  were  several  awkward  structural  problems 
lo  cope  with,  including  a  corner  fireplace  ol  heavy- 


looking  masonry,  and  an  old-fashioned  glass  door 
leading  to  the  porch.  The  fireplace  and  hall  wall  were 
paneled  vertical!)  to  give  an  illusion  ol  height,  then 
painted  a  rich  brown;  the  brick  was  whitewashed. 
the  hearth  raised.  The  porch  doorway  was  made  into 
a  movable  TV  theater.  The  set.  hinged  to  (he  door- 
frame, swings  to  am  position  desired,  can  he  viewed 
from  the  porch  (play  space  for  the  children)  or  the 
living  room.  When  not  being  used,  it  pushes  back 
against  the  porch  wall,  and  the  doorway  becomes 
the  usual  passage  between  the  two  rooms. 

In  the  workroom  John  put  in  a  picture  window, 
pine-paneled  the  walls;  Lucille  made  gay  draperies 
striped  in  their  favorite  greens,  blues,  yellows.  Con- 
trasts of  dark  and  light,  splashed  with  these  colors. 


A  mid-twenties  floor  plan  adapts 
In  today's  young  niarrieds'  living  needs. 

Ingenious  alterations  indicated  in  red. 


give  this  room  personality  and  character.  Next  to  a 
dark  wall,  a  light  wall;  on  an  oak-stained  floor,  a 
beige  cotton  rug.  A  sofa  upholstered  in  a  brown-and- 
white  cotton  tweed  is  scattered  with  vivid  pillows. 
Against  brown  paneling,  a  canary  corduroy  chair 
looks  pretty  and  bright.  The  varied  wood  tones 
blend  harmoniously  with  the  color  scheme,  set  off 
brass  and  ceramic  accessories.  With  taste  and  work, 
the  Bradfords  have  achieved  an  unusual,  practical 
arrangement,  have  created  a  warm,  livable  room. 
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CONGRESS 


TheU.S  PlayihgCArdCo. 

CINCINNATI. U.S. A. 


V 


Of#witb  the  old!  On  nidi  the  newl 


Your  guests  will  cheer  "the  changing  of  the  raid-!"" 
March  off  your  tired  old  packs  and  bring  on  fresh  new 
CONGRESS  packs  gleaming  like  jewels  and  gold! 

No  other  cards  slip  so  smartly  in  place  or  snap  so 
smartly  to  attention,  game  after  game.  That's  Congress 
quality!  That's  Cel-u-tone  Finish! 

See  the  new  Congress  designs  that  are  now  in  the  stores. 
The  United  States  Playing  Card  Company,  Cincinnati  12.  Ohio. 
(In  Canada.  The  International  Playing  Card  Co.,  Windsor,  Ont.) 


only  CONGRESS  Playing  Cards  have  (-el-u-tdne  finish.' 
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IRONING  TABLE 


more 
COMFORT! 


•  Iron  the  modern,  easy  way ...  on  the  beautiful 

new  MET-L-TOP  !    Sit  right  up  close  . . . 

we've  made  lots  of  room  for  your  knees 

and  legs  !    Or  stand,  if  you  wish. 

Either  way,  MET-L-TOP  instantly 

adjusts  to  the  height  that's  just  right  for  you  ! 

Strong  and  sturdy,  built  to  last  a  lifetime, 

MET-L-TOP  now  comes  in  attractive  new 

colors.  And  when  you're  buying, 

remember  this:  if  it  hasn't  got  a 

ventilated  double  steel  top   (for 

double  strength),  it's  not 

a  MET-L-TOP. 


Oidt/  RIET  L  TOP 

GEUDER,  PAESCHKE  4  FREY  CO. 


AT  ALL  GOOD  STORES 

*13& 

Other  models,  for 
stand-up  ironing, 
$8.95  and   $9.95. 


^jfocfatSlt/Oib. 


/ 


MILWAUKEE  1.  WISCONSIN 


NOT  AFRAID  TO  DREAM 
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NEXT  MONTH 

"//  eweredown  to  $1 .2')  in  our  pock- 
ets, with  n  baby  on  tin-  nay.  Hut 
every  day  brings  miracles,  if  you 
believe  in  them." 

\  oung  minister  Nirk  Cardell,  Jr., 
mill  liis  wife  rClaine,  as  they  ready 
the  Christinas  sermon  and  chil- 
dren's pageant  at  Point  Lookout. 
New  ^  ork.  Community  Church, 
know  that  the  years  have  been 
good,  even  when  young  Seolt  slept 
in  a  dresser  drawer  while  his  par- 
ents pursued  a  steady  iliel  of  pan- 


where  Lu  apprenticed  as  a  cook.  ("  I  couldn't 
fry  the  proverbial  egg, ' '  she  says, "  because  the 
skillet  had  a  hump  in  the  middle -the  eggs 
slid  off!")  John's  mother  promptly  dubbed 
the  house  The  Snake  Pit,  and  the  hoe  Lu 
kept  by  the  door  was  not  for  gardening,  but 
for  coping  with  black  snakes  that  ventured 
too  near  her  clothesline.  One  day  the  couple 
returned  home  to  find  a  brook  flowing 
straight  through  the  living  room.  "It  was 
there  several  days,"  John  says  casually,  "and 
then  it  changed  its  course  and  went  away." 

Nevertheless,  John  and  Lu  loved  their  first 
home,  anc'  started  reconstructing  with  zeal. 
As  a  boy,  John  had  been  skillful  with  tools; 
now  he  put  his  talent  to  good  use.  Lu  fol- 
lowed along  with  paintbrush  and  needle  as 
chairs,  tables  and  a  Dutch  cupboard  went  up 
in  the  dining  room;  a  clever  series  of  book- 
cases, cabinets  and  a  desk  in  the  living  room. 
Lu  remembers  that  year  as  one  of  utter 
chaos— John's  power  saw  stayed  in  the  living 
room  day  and  night,  and  guests  who  dropped 
in  for  fun  remained  for  work. 

But  only  a  year  later  the  Bradfords  had 
to  admit  that  The 
Chalet  was  no  place 
for  the  baby  they 
expected  in  early 
December.  So  they 
moved  i  n  w  i  t  h 
John's  parents, 
where  they  stayed 
until  Amanda  was 
several  months  old. 
After  that,  they  were 
planning  to  rent  a 
house  but  the 
house  was  not  ready 
for  them.  While  they 
waited,  they  lived 
with  friends,  mark- 
ing time  impatiently 
until  their  fourth 
move.  But  when  at 
last  they  were  set- 
tled in  the  rented 
house,  they  found  it 
small  and  unsatis- 
factory, offering  lit- 
tle scope  for  then- 
creative  talents. 

Then  Lu's  father. 
Doctor  Fuller,  came 
up  with  an  idea.  He 
owned  a  comfort- 
able eight-room  ' 
house  on  Brook 

Road,  rather  in  need  of  repair  but  with  def- 
inite possibilities.  Lu  and  John  were  jubilant 
when  he  presented  them  with  the  deed  to  the 
house— with  only  one  string  attached,  a  $1200 
mortgage  which  they  gladly  took  over.  In 
December  of  1949  they  made  their  fifth  and 
final  move. 

Today,  the  Bradfords  look  back  on  their 
six  years  of  marriage  with  amazement.  Five 
jobs  .  .  .  five  houses  .  .  .  three  children! 
"When  I  think  about  it,"  says  John,  "our 
past  was  pretty  exciting." 

However,  there  is  nothing  dull  about  their 
present  life.  A  typical  day,  which  begins  at 
6:30  when  Rachel  opens  her  startlingly  large 
eyes  and  smiles  enchantingly,  is  busy  but  not 
unduly  hectic.  Lu  usually  manages  to  dress 
(in  trim  shorts  or  jeans),  stir  up  a  satisfying 
breakfast  (juice,  eggs  or  cereal,  toast,  milk, 
coffee)  and  get  John  off  to  work  by  7:45.  Bird 
Machine  Company  is  only  a  short  drive  from 
Sharon,  but  John,  who  rides  out  with  a  fellow 
employee,  takes  his  lunch  each  day —tuna  or 
ham-salad  sandwiches,  coffee  in  a  vacuum 
bottle.  Amanda  and  Daniel  are  soon  dressed 
and  playing  in  their  sand  pile  or  near  the  old 
stone  wall  which  encloses  the  grassy  yard; 
Rachel  is  in  her  buggy  under  the  elm  tree  or 
in  front  of  the  picture  window  in  the  study. 
Then  Lu  is  free  to  tackle  the  upstairs  rooms, 
begin  her  daily  two  loads  of  laundry.  "I'd 
like  to  get  up  at  six,"  she  sighs,  "so  I  could 
plan  my  day  before  anyone's  up.  But  I  don't, 
of  course  — I  need  my  seven  hours'  sleep— 
and  I  manage." 


Lu  doesn't  have  a  set  schedule  for  house- 
work, finding  that  "it's  best  just  to  do  things 
when  you  see  them,  instead  of  saving  them 
for  one  special  time.  That  time  seldom 
comes!"  The  children's  day  is  strictly  regu- 
lated, though;  they  have  dinner  at  noon,  rest 
hour  afterward,  supper  at  5:30,  bedtime 
about  7:00.  Sandwiching  her  washing,  sweep- 
ing, ironing  and  sewing  between  these  set 
times,  Lu  still  manages  to  save  a  little  free 
time,  much  of  which  she  spends  with  her 
children.  You  might  see  her  out  in  the  yard, 
blowing  soap  bubbles  with  Daniel,  or  helping 
Amanda  with  a  jigsaw  puzzle  on  the  dining- 
room  table.  "If  I  had  more  free  time,"  she 
says,  "I  think  I'd  garden.  I'd  like  masses  of 
color  along  the  stone  wall,  flowers  I  could 
bring  into  the  house." 

■  here  may  be  time  for  gardening  in  a  few 
years,  because  although  the  children  are  still 
young,  "Already  Amanda  adores  to  run  er- 
rands for  me  and  help  with  cooking.  And 
Daniel  is  good  about  picking  up  his  toys. 
John  and  I  are  never  going  to  cater  to  the 
children,    or    build 
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the  family  circle 
around  them.  We'll 
just  move  over  a  lit- 
tle and  draw  them 
into  the  circle.  "Con- 
sequently, the  [chil- 
dren are  friendly 
with  their  parents, 
but  able  to  find  their 
own  amusements. 

Amanda,  a 
charmer  at  five,  is 
scrupulously  neat, 
and  always  insists 
on  having  her  face 
and  hands  washed 
before  eating. 
("Sometimes  we 
have  to  chase  Dan 
all  over  the  house!" 
Lu  says.)  She  keeps 
her  toys  in  order, 
and  in  a  corner  of 
the  long  playroom 
shelf  she  stores  her 
treasures.  "They're 
sacred ,"  Lu  declares , 
"although  I  haven't 
the  remotest  idea 
why  she  keeps  such 
junk."  (In  one  box 
there  are  a  bit  of 
cotton,  a  bridge  tally,  a  pink  satin  bow,  a 
chip  of  wood,  a  sea  shell  and  a  box  top  tied 
with  a  shoestring. )  Sometimes  when  Amanda 
is  outside  playing,  Daniel  sneaks  in,  takes 
down  the  box  and  quietly  examines  its  con- 
tents—but he  replaces  each  item  with  care. 
Recently  Amanda  took  a  kindergarten 
test.  "It's  required  of  all  kids  who  aren't 
quite  five  when  the>  term  begins,"  explains 
Lu,  "and  I  was  scared  to  death  she  wouldn't 
pass."  But  Amanda  came  through  famously. 
When  the  teacher  asked  her  what  she  would 
do  if  another  little  girl  hit  her,  Amanda 
said,  "Oh,  I'd  just  pat  her  on  the  shoulder 
and  say,  '  Thai's  all  right!'" 

Three-year-old  Daniel,  as  much  "all  boy" 
as  Amanda  is  feminine,  is  the  clown  of  the 
family.  "He  has  the  best  sense  of  humor!" 
Lu  says.  "But  he  also  has  a  mind  of  his 
own.''  Among  Daniel's  current  enthusiasms 
are  purple  lollipops,  symphony  programs  on 
television,  and  a  certain  neighborhood  cat 
that  follows  him  purring. 

The  best  time  of  the  day  for  Amanda  and 
Daniel  (and  for  their  parents)  is  bedtime. 
John,  just  home  from  work,  makes  a  game  of 
bathing  and  dressing  them  for  bed.  "And 
then,"  he  says  with  pretended  sorrow,  "  they 
trap  me.  I  have  to  tell  them  a  story."  The 
story  is  Daniel  and  His  Rocket  Ship,  and 
each  night  there  is  a  new  and  highly  original 
adventure,  complete  with  sound  effects  and 
squeals  of  laughter.  Lu,  cooking  dinner  or 
washing  dishes  downstairs  (for  their  dinner 
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A  few  "do's"  and  "don'ts" 

for  smart  shoppers  . . . 


o  buy  washable  tweedy  denim  for 
1-year-round  wear!  A  suit  like  this 
>es  <  )u  tdoors  in  autumn ...  so  comfort- 
)le  indoors  all  winter!  Notice  the 
■w,  straight  jacket  and  slim-jim  skirt ! 


Don't  tempt  fate!  Make  sure  espe- 
cially with  the  new,  straight  look  in 
jacketsand  skirts  your  tweedy  denim 
is  marked  "Sanforized."  Then  you're 
sure  it  will  always  keep  its  good  looks. 


Don't  go  on  borrowing  your  hus-  Do  like  the  boys  do  when  they  buy 

band's  or  brother's  shirts!  Now  you  shirts! Make surethey're trade-marked 

can  find  the  same  clean  tailoring  .  .  .  "Sanforized."   Then   no   matter   how 

actually  the  same  shirts  ...  in  your  many   times   they're   laundered   .   .    . 

very  own  size!  Good  news  for  gals,  eh?  they'll  never,  never  shrink  out  of  fit! 
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o  treat  yourself  to  some  flannelette 
ajamas  .  .  .  and  you'll  stay  cozy  and 
arm  all  winter  long!  And  this  year's 
op  is  so  smart  looking,  you  won't 
;lieve  your  eyes ! 


Don't  gamble  with  shrinkage!  No  gal 

on  earth  could  be  comfortable  in  a  pair 
of  shrunk-up"P.J.'s"!  Make  sure  you 
actually  see  a  "Sanforized"  label  on 
every  cotton  you  buy! 


Clueti,  Peabody  &  Cu.,  Inc.  permits  ,t?t  ofitstrac 

ddopttd   in   lySo,  only  on    fair  $  rigid 

shrinkagt  requirements.  Fabrics  bearing  tlu  r,r<ii" 

icill    nut   shrink    mart    than    l'\    by   tht    Goternmi  rd   test. 
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with  luxurious,  soft-sitting,  fuj[  depth . . . 
FOAM   RUBBER*    in  seat-cushion  and  back 


I     PrytJMM  chcaJo 


In  a  wide  range 

of  models, 

fabrics  and 

colors. 


Featured  at 
approximately 

$|4950 

(Slightly  higher 
uest  0/  Rockies) 


You  get  so  w#f/j    - 

more  for  so  little 

more  in  a  luxurious 

Pullmanaire.   Beautiful 

styling  to  fit  in  with  any  living 

room  ensemble.  Exclusive  "Spring  Float" 

construction,  with  Full-Depth  FOAM  RUBBER  Cushioning*,  in  seat 

and  back.  Only  the  custom-quality  Pullmanaire  gives  you  this 

combination  of  living  room  styling,  complete  comfort  and 

Pullman's  famous  quality  construction,  throughout. 


^Cutaway  view  showing  crown-molded 
100%  K00LF0AM  RUBBER 
in  seat-cushion  and  back. 


mm 


PULLMAN 
UiSDER-COVER  QUALITY 

IS  your  assurance  of  lifetime 
beauty,  comfort  and  durability. 


PULLMAN  COUCH  COMPANY,  3759  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  III. 

New  York  •  Newton  Falls,  Ohio  •  Williamsport,  Pa.  •  Los  Angeles    •  San  Francisco 
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hour  is  variable),  often  steals  up  to  follow  the 
fascinating  tale.  One  night  recently,  John 
came  rushing  down  the  stairs.  "I  was 
starved!"  he  cried.  "I  got  so  hungry  smell- 
ing that  roast  I  couldn't  concentrate  on 
space  travel.  So  I  took  Daniel  and  his  rocket 
ship  to  a  clambake!" 

After  the  dishes  are  washed  and  put  away, 
the  house  settles  down,  and  John  and  Lu 
have  the  evening  free.  But  few  evenings  go 
by  without  incident.  Once  a  week,  Lu's  fa- 
ther drives  over  from  Canton  for  dinner; 
perhaps  to  relate  his  latest  experiences  fish- 
ing for  salmon,  perhaps  to  invite  his  daugh- 
ter to  a  baseball  game— she  is  an  enthusiastic 
fan  and  John  is  a  tepid  one.  John's  mother  is 
apt  to  stop  by  for  a  chat;  and  there  are  fre- 
quent visits  from  young  Sharonites  who  like 
to  drop  in  for  a  game  of  charades  or  a  good 
television  show.  Even  during  the  day,  the 
big  eight-cup  coffeepot  is  hot  on  the  stove. 
"One  week  end  just  for  fun  we  counted  the 
cups  we  had  brewed,"  Lu  says,  "and  to  our 
horror  it  was  eighty ! " 

When  there  are  no  visitors,  no  club  meet- 
ings, no  parties,  John  hurries  down  to  his 
cellar  workshop  and  Lu  heads  for  the  sewing 
machine  or  drags  out  the  paintbrushes.  The 
Bradfords  are  off  on  another  "project." 
These  projects,  which  began  the  year  of  The 
Chalet,  have  flourished  in  spite  of  financial 
problems,  additional  responsibilities.  "John's 
ideas  are  hard  to  keep  up  with,"  Lu  sighs, 
and  John  agrees:  "I'm  inclined  to  go  off 
half-cocked  sometimes."  But  even  though 
John  likes  to  start  another  project,  to  see  how 
it  will  look,  before  finishing  the/?™/,  he  and 
Lu  have  accomplished  a  tremendous  amount 
toward  the  remodeling  of  their  home.  They 
also  admit  to  a  few  mistakes. 

"When  we  first  moved  into  this  house," 
Lu  says  mournfully,  "we  were  such  hot 
shots!  We  increased  the  $1200  mortgage  to 
$7500,  and  went  crazy  buying  the  best  appli- 
ances, painting  the  house,  doing  work  on  the 
furnace."  John  adds,  "We  could  have  gone 
slower,  managed  with  secondhand  appli- 
ances. But  we  just  couldn't  wait."  John  also 
laid  the  foundations  for  a  garage,  and  having 
it  built  took  the  last  of  the  mortgage  money. 
Still  undismayed,  the  Bradfords  immediately 
started  to  remodel  the  interior  of  the  house. 

With  John's  enthusiasm  and  originality 
balanced  by  Lu's  confidence  and  good  sense, 
nothing  seemed  impossible.  They  began  with 
the  kitchen.  "And  right  away  John  decided  a 
certain  dividing  wall  had  to  come  down.  So 
he  got  his  trusty  wrecking  bar,  and  - 

' and  that  was  another  mistake!" 

John  admits.  "I  should  have  remembered 
those  heating  pipes."  For.  when  the  wall  came 
down  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  the  startled  couple 
saw  two  pipes  still  standing.  Unperturbed, 
John  replaced  the  wall  with  a  less  obtrusive 
one,  and  moved  on  toother  "projects."  Cab- 
inets went  up,  a  breakfast  nook  was  con- 
verted to  a  working-space  counter  with  high 
stools,  walls  were  painted  an  unusual  but 
attractive  combination  of  tangerine,  peach 
and  powder  blue.  "That  painting  job  was 
the  worst  .yet,"  Lu  remembers.  "The  walls 
needed  three  coats,  and  with  painting  and 
cooking  I  was  in  the  kitchen  every  minute." 

For  the  dining  room  John  designed  a 
striking  cabinet  (standard  width  at  the  bot- 
tom shelf  but  slanting  outward  toward  the 
wide  top  shelf)  with  chocolate-brown  sliding 
doors;  he  also  recut  a  recessed  corner  cabinet 
to  make  the  lines  more  graceful.  By  remov- 
ing the  mantel  of  the  plain  brick  fireplace  in 
the  living  room  and  boarding  it  horizontally 
to  the  ceiling,  John  achieved  a  modern  effect. 
The  front  hall  was  vastly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  wall  mirror,  the  construction  of 
cleverly  slanted  louvres  which  diffuse  a  soft 
glow  into  the  living  room  and  halfway  down 
the  front  walk. 

"From  the  first  day."  John  says,  "it  was 
obvious  to  me  that  the  wall  separating  the 
living  room  from  the  back  study  should  be 
replaced  with  a  waist-high  counter — to  give 
a  feeling  of  space  to  both  rooms.  But  Lu 
couldn't  visualize  it.  So  I  drew  up  a  series  of 
elaborate,  full-color  pictures,  showing  my 
idea  to  best  advantage.  She  was  convinced ! " 


*Hurry  Mama  !" 

"Just  a  minute."  That's  all  the  time 
it  takes  to  sprinkle  Sani-Flush  in  the 
toilet  bowl.  In  a  short  while,  the 
bowl  is  disinfected  and  cleaned  thor- 
oughly. Sani-Flush  removes  the  in- 
visible film  found  in  all  toilet  bowls. 
Simply  follow  directions  on  the 
familiar  yellow  can.  At  all  grocers. 
The  Hygienic  Products  Company, 
Canton    2,    Ohio.         tg^fc. — ^^i 


PERFUMED  with  a 


mild,  fresh  fragrance  i 


NOW 

a  blind  that 
holds  drapes 


with  •  wipe-clean  plastic  tapes 

•  snap-back  aluminum  slats 

•  long-wear  slim  nylon  cords 

•  165  color  combinations 
or  perfect  color  matching 

Write  for  FREE  20-page  decorating  booklet. 
Hunter  Douglas  Corp.,  Dept.  Al,  150  B'way,  N.Y.38. 
Hunter  Douglas  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Quebec. 
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worn  proudly  by  your 

riendly  STANLEY  DEALER  is 
the  symbol  of  a  service 
dedicated  to  saving 
time  and  work 


This  emblem,  worn  b\  each  si  win  Dealer,  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
;e  of  identification.  It  is  a  pledge  to  you  that  the  man  or  woman  who 

wears  it  is  m  ever)  respect  the  kind  ol  id  to  welcome  as  a 

'   in  your  home.  And,  as  mi  homemal 

experience,  it  is  also  the  trademark  that  stands  foi  si  \ni  i  ■>  alue- 

ing,  i.K  u.iTi  plus  Products.  Products  that  let  vou  with  less  effort  keep 

your  home  cleaner,  more  sanitary,  more  beautiful.  Product-  ,t  the 

1  and  improve  the  perso  ming  of  each  member  of  vour  family. 

Why  not  invite  in  your  stani  m   Dealer  to  demonstrate  I  .nets  at  a 

fun-tilled  Stanley   Hostess  Parts  in  your  home  soon.' 

STANLEY  LEADS 

V\  axes.    I'. 
wealth   of  oilier   '    . 

Originators  of  the  Famous 

Stanley  Hostess  Party  Plan 
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S  T  A  '  E     PRODUCTS.    INC.,    WESTHELD,    M  ASS. 

PRODUCTS      OF     CAN- 
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Dreamland.. 
Wonderland 


2  piece 
soft  ipun 
sleeper 
interlock 

while,  pink, 
blue   moize 


in  the  Comfortland 
of  Spencers., . 

and  so  low 
priced,  tool 


For    beaming    ba- 
bies  and    brighter 
budgets,    try    soft- 
spun    Spencers! 
Blissful  comfort  .  .  . 
yet    so    thriftily 
priced    you'll    buy 
by     the     dozen. 
Cellophane 
wrapped, 
H  too! 

Lop  shouldered  baby 
shirt  with  or  with- 
out diaper  tabs  .  . . 
Parity  hus  2  thick- 
nesses-the 
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Always  look  lor  the 
Spencer  Seal         Baby's 
Assurance  ol  Comfort 
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WHERE     TO     BUY     SPENCERS     COAST     TO     COAST 


MOUNT     AIRY     KNITTING     CO. 


Mount      Airy,      North      Carolina 


Hi 


Learning  is  fun 


ROCKY  COLOR  CONE 


What  fun  your  favorite  toddler 
will  have,  stacking'  the  (i  bright-colored 
discs  on  their  spindle. . .  unstacking  or 
tipping  them  over  !  Holgate's  Rocky 
Color  ( 'nut  helps  develop  important 
eye-hand  coordination;  aids  in  percep- 
tion of  size  relationship.  Chew-safe, 
color-safe.  Pediatrician-approved.  For 
children  0  to  18  months.  $100 

HOLGATE  TOYS 

-  ,  .  ,  ,       TRAIN  AS  WELL  AS  ENTCRTAIN 
i  -  ii'M^  — 1 

Folder  showing  large  assortment  of 
Holgate  Toys  available  at  your  favorite  store 
or  direct  from  Holgate.  Or  send  10^  to  cover 
mailing  cost  for  complete  24-page  catalog, 
including  selection  chart  showing  toys  suitable 

age  from  6  months  to  8  years. 
HOLG  \TE  BROTHERS  CO. 
Kane,  Pa.,  Dept.  L-l  13 
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holiday 
Rive  her  a  delightful 
Polly  Flinders  hand- 
sirnii  Led  Frock.  This 
Everglaze  Chamhray 
comes  in  [link,  blue, 
maize,  and  nile.  It 
features  a  single  tier 
full  skirt  and  is  com- 
pletely hand-smocked 
waist.  Priced  at  about  $8.00  in  the  3 
to  6x  size  range  it  is  available  in  sis- 
ter sizes  1  to  3  and  7-8-10.  See  the 
Polly  Flinder's  holiday  line  at  your 
favorite  store.  Baylis  Bros.  Co..  224 
E.    Eighth   St.,   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


At  Better  Stores  Everywhere 


who  appeared  wearing  a  white  coat  in  one 
photograph,  a  black  coat  in  another! 

"  Even  on  our  honeymoon,  we  didn't  worry 
enough  about  money,"  John  says.  "We  had 
literally  a  bagful— we  stuffed  it  into  a  suit- 
case and  stuck  it  by  the  front  door  of  our 
cottage.  Every  time  we  went  out  we  just 
grabbed  a  handful.  Ten  days  later — after 
Martha's  Vineyard,  plays,  boiled  lobster— we 
had  ten  dollars  left.  So  we  went  home." 

In  spite  of  their  "  Tightness "  for  each 
other.  John  and  Lu  had  a  lot  of  adjusting  to 
do.  "  I  learned  to  take  a  little  confusion,"  Lu 
says,  "and  John  learned  to  slow  down." 
There  were  several  overwhelming  problems 
to  cope  with— lack  of  money,  inability  to  find 
a  satisfactory  home,  above  all  John's  dissat- 
isfaction with  jobs.  There  were  moments 
when  John,  never  famed  for  his  patience, 
wanted  to  bolt.  "For  one  crazy  month,"  he 
remembers,  "we  were  going  to  be  a  smash 
hit  in  the  theater!"  John  wanted  to  direct; 
he  was  confident  that  with  his  skill  at 
puppeteering  he  could  support  them  both 
while  he  learned.  Lu  shudders  when  she  re- 
members this.  "Oh,  John  could  have  done 
it."  she  hastens  to  say,  "but  it  would  have 
been  an  awful  life  for  the  children!" 

Again,  John  decided  that  he  would  like  to 
design  only  toys.  The  large  sunny  playroom 
is  full  of  his  creations,  and  Amanda  and 
Daniel  much  prefer  homemade  toys  to  bought 
ones  One  Christmas,  Lu  and  John  made  a 
whole  army  of  brightly  painted  wooden  sol- 
diers, led  by  a  general  on  a  dappled-gray 
steed.  Another  Christmas,  there  was  an  elab- 
orate Noah's  Ark  on  wheels,  with  giraffes, 


Envy's  memory  is  nothing  but  a  row 
of  hooks  to  hang  up  grudges  on. 

-JOHN    FOSTER: 

The  Public  Speaker's  Treasure 
Chest  (Harper  &  Brothers) 

zebras,  kangaroos  and  a  smiling  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Noah.  Bradford  designs  also  include 
derricks,  toy  chests,  wheelbarrows,  trains; 
and.  perhaps  most  luxurious  of  all,  a  doll- 
house.  "Il  took  three  days."  Lu  says,  "to 
choose  the  wallpaper  lor  the  living  room." 
This  dollhouse,  furnished  rather  like  the 
Bradfords'  own.  has  a  fireplace,  a  palette- 
shaped  coffee  table,  clever  sling  chairs,  cabi- 
nets, rugs,  lamps-  -all  carefully  designed  and 
made  by  the  ambitious  parents.  ("All  except 
the  frying  pan,"  Lu  says,  "and  that  cost  us 
$1.25.")  Best  of  all,  a  hinge  construction  in 
the  center  of  the  house  allows  it  to  swing 
from  straight  to  v  shape,  making  the  house 
especially  suited  for  play  while  in  bed.  "  I 
planned  it  as  a  hospital  toy,"  John  says. 
"The  idea  is  flexible,  too  -could  extend  to 
garages,  airports,   stores." 

By  making  toys  (and  Christmas  cards) 
instead  of  buying  them,  the  Bradfords  save  a 
little;  John's  carpentry  work  for  neighbors 
helps  out  a  little  more.  Lu  does  all  her  own 
laundry,  sews,  and  manages  the  food  money 
efficiently.  Nevertheless,  the  Bradfords  feel 
far  from  secure  financially.  Not  long  ago  they 
decided  to  sell  their  car— "for  economic  rea- 
sons"—and  recently  they  look  out  a  $400 
personal  bank  loan  "just  to  pay  some  bills  we'd 
let  slide."  Lu's  $120-a-month  housekeeping 
allowance  must  cover  not  only  food  but  also 
household  supplies,  some  sewing  materials, 
dry  cleaning,  and  a  multitude  of  miscella- 
neous items.  "I  feel  that  we  should  manage 
our  money  better,"  says  Lu,  "  but  I  don't  see 
how."  John,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that 
they  worry  "about  money  or  about  anything. 
That  may  be  unrealistic,"  he  says,  "but  it's 
characteristic." 

Maybe  they  will  have  to  wait  awhile  for  a 
few  things  they  want— a  band  saw  for  John, 
a  clothes  drier  for  Lu.  a  favorite  painting  by 
Robert  Brackman  to  hang  over  the  fireplace. 
"But  we're  not  panicked  about  the  future," 
says  John,  "because  we  know  we'll  come 
through  all  right." 

Lu  agrees.  "John  and  I  have  so  much — 
we're  not  afraid  to  gamble.  When  you  dream, 
you  have  to  take  chances  too."  end 
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DIAPERS 

FULL     WEIGHT-    FULL     MEASURE 

Even  baby  has  figured  it  out  ...  if 
you  cut  down  the  cotton  content  in 
a  diaper  it  will  be  correspondingly 
less  absorbent  .  .  .  and  less  satisfac- 
tory in  almost  every  way.  You,  and 
baby,  won't  be  happy  with  anything 
less  than  the  complete  protection 
offered  by  full  weight,  full  size,  fully 
absorbent  Curity  Diapers.  They  fit 
better  and  wear  longer,  too.  Remem- 
ber, also,  that  Curity  Diapers  .  .  . 

Wash    Easier  —  Stains  wash  away. 

Dry  Faster  —  Indoors  or  out. 

Absorb  Fully  —  Thirsty  surgical 
weave. 

Fold  Easier  —  Only  Curity  has 
FOLDLINES. 

Be  sure  you  get  full  weight,  full  size 
Curity  Diapers. 

All  Curity  Diapers  are  ivrinkle 
resistant  ami  ravel  resistant. 

See  the 

New 

Curity 

NIGHT 

DIAPER 


Mail  the  Coupon 
for  Regular  Diaper 


KENDALL  MILLS  —  Division  of 
The  Kendall  Company,  Walpole,  Moss.,  Dept.   J 1  ] 3 
Enclosed  is  25c  (coins  only)  for  full-size  Curity 
Diaper  and  literature  on  Curity  Nursery  Products. 
(Only  one  diaper  to  a  family.) 
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Your  baby's  good  health  i-  safes!  il  you  follow   llns  rule 
Never  give  her  drugs  unless  [he  iloelor  prescribes   them 
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I  any  times,  in  these  columns.  I 
have  told  you  about  wonder  drugs 
which  banish  infection  almost  over- 
night, and  render  once-fatal  diseases 
relatively  harmless.  Many  times  I 
have  urged  you  mothers  to  call  ill- 
nesses to  the  doctor's  attention  early 
enouglf  so  that  your  children  can  re- 
ceive the  full  benefit  of  these  miracle 
remedies.  I  still  urge  you  to  do  that. 

But  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  this 
picture.  It  seems  to. me  that  we  have 
become  overdependent  on  drugs.  And 
I  have  come  to  feel  that  there  are 
grave  dangers  in  this  overdependence. 
especially  when  parents  dose  then- 
children  themselves,  without  knowing 
what  the  illness  is,  or  what  the  drugs 
they  give  may  do. 

Take  aspirin,  perhaps  the  common- 
est household  remedy.  I  have  lit 
quently  warned  mothers  that  they 
should  not  give  aspirin  to  the  baby  or 
small  child  without  first  consulting  the 
doctor.  They  always  look  at  me  in 
surprise. 

"Why  not?"  they  ask  me.  "Aspirin 
is  perfectly  harmless,  isn't  it?  Isn't  it 
an  ingredient  in  many  doctors'  pre- 
scriptions?" 

I  have  to  explain  then  that  aspirin, 
like  most  other  drugs,  is  helpful,  when 
given  in  the  right  amounts  under  the 
right  circumstances.  Otherwise  it  can 
be  harmful.  With  babies  or  small  chil- 
dren, it  may  actually  be  fatal. 

Not  long  ago  a  medical  journal  re- 
ported a  series  of  aspirin  poisonings 
among  babies  in  a  single  city,  within  a 
short  space  of  time.  One  six-month-old 


BY     DR.    HERMAN    N.    BUNOESEN 

President,  Chicago  Board  of  Health 


infant  had  been  given  a  half  tablet 
every  lew  hours  lor  lour  days,  about 
fifty  grains  mall.  She  died  of  salicylate 
poisoning.  Another  bain',  two  and  a 
hall  months  old.  had  been 
twenty-five  grains  of  aspirin,  or  five 
tablets,  m  twenty-four  hours  and 
died.  A  third,  four  and  a  hall  months 
old,  died  as  a  result  of  twenty-seven 
grains,  taken  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Mind  you,  these  were  not  accidental 
deaths,  as  when  a  tiny  youngster  get  3 
into  a  bottle  <>!  tablets  and  swallows 
large  quantities  before  the  parents 
know  what  is  happening.  They  were 
what  we  medical  men  call  "thera- 
peutic" tragedies,  because  the  babies 
died  of  medicine  then  parents  had 
given  them,  in  order  to  relieve  dis- 
comfort or  to  reduce  fever.  Without 
lust  consulting  the  doctor,  I  might 
add.)  And  in  addition  to  these  extreme 
cases,  I  could  cite  thousands  where 
children  have  been  made  ill  by  oxer- 
doses  of  aspirin,  given  with  the  best  ol 
intentions  by  parents  who  didn't  know 
it  could  be  harmful. 

Even  where  it  does  not  cause  illness. 
wrong  use  of  aspirin  or  one  of  the 
other  pain-relieving  drugs  may  inter- 
fere with  the  effort  to  combat  disease. 
These  drugs,  of  course,  do  not  attack 
the  bacteria  or  virus  that  causes  the 
infection.  They  simply  act  on  the 
symptoms  reducing  lever  and  reliev- 
ing pain.  This  means  that  two  of  our 
most  reliable  means  of  determining 
the  course  of  an  infection  may  be  elim- 
inated or  obscured.  Especially  in  the 
case  of  ear   infections,    for   example. 
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SAUCY  WALKER 


'*""? 


She  walks  . . . 

She  sleeps  . . . 
She  turns  her  head 
and  she  has 


SARAN 


hair 


Shampoo  it .  . . 
Wave  it . . .  Comb  it 


s.„„,   Walki-r  Dolls 

\l. i-.-.l  I,,    I, I,., I  T..v  Corp. 

Jim  I  ,lil,    Vremie,   N.»   ■>  crk   10,  N.    V. 

It's  a  Wonderful  Toy  — It's  djTJJ) 


J-jovely  Saucy  Walker  will  be  vour  little  one's  constant 
companion.  She's  a  lug.  euddK  armful.  She  does  every- 
thing; a  ^ir  I  wants  her  dolU  to  do ...  walks. ..  rolls  her  eves 
...turns  her  head.,  .sits. .  .stands. .  .cries  and  sleeps. 

And  Sauc\  Walker  has  beautiful  SARAN  hair.  Yom 
child  will  spend  man)  happ\  hours  washing  it. ..comb- 
ing it . . .  gi\  ing  her  new  hair-dos.  This  <  ihristmas  give  the 
loveliest  gift  of  them  all.  Give  your  little  girl  Saucs 
Walker,  the  doll  with  saran  hair.  Twenty-two  inch  Sauc\ 
Walker  is  onl)  S15.98.  Her  sixteen-inch  sister  with  sleep- 
ing eyes  is  onl)  S9.98. 


THE    SARAN  YARNS    COMPANY 

(hlentou.  Maryland 
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where  symptoms  other  than  pain  are  hard 
to  detect .  the  infection  may  be  penetrating 
deeper  into  the  car  structures  while  parents 
and  doctor,  deceived  by  the  absence  of  pain 
(which  has  been  masked  by  aspirin),  assume 
the  disease  is  subsiding. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  impression  that 
all  efforts  to  relieve  pain  are  hazardous.  As  a 
parent  and  grandparent  I  know  the  anguish 
that  a  little  child's  suffering  causes,  and  I 
know  how  we  all  long  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  relieve  discomfort  and  pain.  But  I 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  warning 
that  all  such  efforts  should  be  undertaken 
only  after  consulting  the  doctor.  He  will  know. 
as  lay  people  do  not,  how  to  stay  on  the  side 
of  safety  while  giving  the  maximum  in  com- 
fort and  protection. 

Precisely  the  same  warning  applies  in  the 
case  of  dozens  of  other  medicines  that  I  see 
parents  buying  and  giving  freely  today — 
cough  sirups  and  nose  drops,  cold  tablets, 
tonics,  laxatives  and  other  remedies  with 
which  our  drugstore  counters  are  loaded. 
Taken  under  the  doctor's  supervision,  as  a 
known  remedy  for  a  known  condition,  all 
these  drugs  may  have  a  proper  function. 
Under  any  other  circumstances  they  are  use- 
less at  best,  and  potentially  harmful.  The 
cough  medicine  that  seemed  to  be  just  the 
thing  foi  the  boy  next  door  may  be  just  the 
wrong  thing  [or  Junior,  whose  cough  sounds 
the  same,  but  arises  from  another  condition 
altogether,  The  oily  nose  drops  often  given 
by  parents  to  relieve  congestion  may  be  in- 
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haled  into  the  lungs,  causing  severe  damaj 
if  used  for  the  very  young  infant.  The  lax 
live  that  is- advertised  as  "gentle  acting 
may  do  violence  to  tender  intestinal  tissuo 
In  cases  of  appendicitis  it  can  cause  ruptu 
of  the  appendix,  with  grave  consequenct 

In  view  of  these  and  other  hazards  th 
exist  where  drugs  are  concerned,  the  on 
sensible  rule  to  observe  is  this:  Never  gi 
drugs  to  a  baby  or  child  except  when  the  doct 
prescribes  them.  For  the  same  reasons,  pa 
ents  should  never  give  a  child  "leftover 
medicine  that  was  prescribed  for  anotta 
child,  or  for  an  earlier  illness.  A  conditk 
that  appears  to  be  similar  may  be  quite  di 
ferent  and  require  different  treatment.  Mor; 
over,  prescribed  drugs  may  deteriorate  wit 
age  and  be  useless  a  few  weeks  or  montl 
after  the  original  prescription  was  filled.  C 
they  may  become  stronger  and  actual!" 
dangerous  after  a  time. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  may  I  ask  yo 
finally  never  to  urge  your  doctor  to  present' 
some  new  wonder  drug  that  has  been  writte' 
about  in  newspapers  or  magazines?  Emploj 
ing  these  new  drugs  for  minor  or  trivial  ir- 
fections  may  make  them  less  effective  latef 
when  serious  disease  threatens.  Already  ther 
is  evidence  that  overuse  of  some  of  the  drug1 
has  diminished  their  effectiveness. 

Only  if  we  proceed  cautiously,  understand' 
ing  that  all  drugs  are  potentially  dangerous 
shall  we  be  able  to  benefit  fully  from  th 
great  new  advantages  that  modern  media1 
science  has  made  available  to  us. 


LIFE,    IT'S    WONDERFUL! 
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1  lenrv  did  not  say  a  word 

"Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  spend  time 
simply  killing  lime?  I  do!  When  Ihere'smore 
tune  to  kill  than  even  /  flare  to  face.  I  read 
the  advertisements  in  the  tobacconists' 
shops.  Husbands  Found  (Matrimonial  Bu- 
reau. Sin  cess  Guaranteed).  .  .  .  Fortunes 
Idld  Palms  Read.  Head  Bumps  Felt.  .  .  . 
Learn  the  Secrets  of  the  East.'  And  I  some- 
times think  I  '11  be  putting  one  in  too:  'Time- 
to  Kill  Rich  Young  Lady.  Unattached, 
Would  Go  Anywhere.'  Anywhere'"  Lucy 
cried.  '"And  do  Anything'." 

Luc\  slopped,  and  drew  a  breath.  In  the 
mirror  above  the  mantelshelf,  Lucy  saw  her 
blue  eyes  bright  and  her  pale  cheeks  flushed. 
Sparks  even  seemed  to  flash  from  her  short, 
pale,  curly,  baby  hair. 

"And  that  cruise  you  fixed  for  me, 
Henry,"  she  pointed  out.  "You  were  right, 
of  course.  It  was  best  to  get  away,  after 
father  died.  But  d'you  know  the  average  age 
of  a  passenger  on  a  winter  cruiser'  Ninety- 
four,  or  roundabout.  If  you're  rich,  you're 
old.  Or  you  ought  to  be.  To  be  rich  when 
you're  young  is  ...  I  just  don't  lemur'" 
Lucj    almost   wailed    "But   it   isn't   right!" 

'  nii.nou  conn  ' "  Henry  said  again.  "  You 
know  very  well  what  a  lucky  girl  you  are." 

Lucy  siood  her  ground.  "It's  the  loneliest 
thing  in  tin   world     to  be  rich  and  young ! " 

Because  when  you  were  young  and  rich, 
you  never  knew  whether  people  liked  you  for 
yourself  or,  as  Henry  had  warned  her,  that 
day  when  he  saw  her  off  from  Southampton 
Docks,  were  "out  for  what  they  could  get." 
But  this  most  unpleasing  of  all  unpleasing 
thoughts  Lucy  failed  to  say. 

"Things  will  sort  themselves  out."  Henry 
said,  "when  you  settle  down!" 

"Yes    Well,  when  "  Lucy  said,  and 

blushed,  and  could  not  go  on. 

Almost  every  week  end.  the  last  months 
when  dad  was  ill,  Henry'd  come  down  to 
Little  Barswick,  direct  from  town.  "Il  was 
business  once."  Henry  had  explained.  "It's 
not  business  now  '  "  I  lenry'd  been  so  efficient. 
so  helpful,  and  so  kind,  Lucy'd  wondered 
sometimes  if  she  didn't  love  him,  a  tiny  bit ' 
She  had  never  said  yes  to  Henry,  in  so  many 
words.  Now  he  never  gave  her  the  chance  of 
saying  no.  And  how  could  you  answer  a 
question  never  asked,  how  explode  an  as- 
sumption so  stolidly  assumed? 

"  Your  father  wanted  you  to  be  safe;  well 
off,"  Henry  said.  "That  was  why  he  had 
scrimped  so.  and  saved  so,  all  those  years." 


"Oh,  I  know." 

"He  felt  you'd  been  .  .  .  cramped.  A1J 
those  months  of  nursing  him.  And  he  wantec 
you  to  see  life  get  about  -  have  a  flat  ir 
town." 

"  Yes,  I  know!" 

"  I  have  tried  to  help." 

"You've  been  .  .  .  wonderful!" 

Henry  almost  bowed.  "What  you  want 
he  said,  in  his  calm,  male  way  of  appearing 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe,  "is,  of 
course,  taking  out  of  yourself.  You  must 
have  a  car!  I  know  a  man  who  knows  some-' 
one,"  Henry  said,  "who  knows  where  to  get 
a  near-brand-new  Jaguar.  Owner  goinj 
abroad.  It  was  one  of  the  things  I  liked  about 
this  flat  garage  space  below.  So  we'll  get  a 
car." 

Lucy  clenched  her  hands.  "I  don't  wan 
a  car ! "  she  said.  "  I  can't  drive.  If  I  learne 
I  still  wouldn't  be  any  good.  Anyway,  if 
had  to  have  a  car.  what  I  'd  have  is  a  ni 
little  shabby  car,  not  a  great  shining  beast  i  - 
a  Juggernaut 

"Jaguar."   Henry  said.    "I'll  arrange  toll 
have  it  brought  round,  say,  tomorrow  night."  " 

"No,  don't,  phase!" 

Henry  looked  at  his  watch.  "I  had  better  (i 
be  getting  home.  Tomorrow's  a  busy  day.  | 
I'll   be   here  at,   say,   six-fifteen."    He   had 
moved  toward  the  door.  Now  he  opened  it, ' 
said  good-by,  and  walked  downstairs. 

"Henry!"  Lucy  called  to  his  broad  re 
treating  back.  "  Henry  —listen.  Listen,  please. 
/  don't  want  a  car! " 

Henry  did  not  seem  to  hear.  Lucy  slowJy 
closed  the  door  and  came  back  and  sat ' 
down.  /  won't  hare  a  car!  she  said  to  the 
silent  room.  )'<>  you  will!  she  heard  herself 
reply.  Henry  says  yon  will.  So  you  know  you 
will! 

It  was  always  the  same  these  days:  when 
she  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  assert 
herself,  it  failed.  She  felt  fishlike.  Filleted. 

But  it  shall.  Lucy  suddenly  told  herself, 
be  quite  different  from  now  on! 

Lucy  snatched  up  a  coat  and  ran  down 
into  the  mews.  It  was  not  yet  dark.  Lucy 
raced  along  the  street.  Where  a  dusty  plane 
tree,  in  the  bright  light  of  day,  had  thrown 
dappled  shade,  now  two  lovers  kissed— un- 
aware of  shadelessness;  as  if  lime  did  not 
exist. 

/  will  find  me  a  husband!  Lucy  said  to  her- 
self. (Matrimonial  Bureau,  Success  Guar- 
anteed.) /  will  Learn  the  Secrets  of  the  East. 
(If  1  knew  what  those  people  know  who  lay 
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Distli'i',  nut  fit  boards  stuck  with  pins,  I 
ild  surely  lah  I  Inn  v.  and  nol  kick  a 
\pricks  )  I'lldo  •■unit  thin.',  anyway.  I'll  do 

Villi  Hi.. 

By  the  little  tobacconi  i '    nol  ii  i    board, 

icv  Btopped,  seeking  wi  d i   ii 

,»n — an>  straw  .11  winch  she  might  clutch, 
id  saw  a  new  card  carefully  drawing 
ined  m  among  those  she  had  read  once 
fore  thai  day: 

WANTED:     LONDON-ESSENTIAl     Si  1 1      rOR 

Caravan  *.  entrai  i  ustrn  i  Prefkurkd. 

BITE  BOX  XYX  (H<  PHONI    Wi     i   000'i  1 

i 

in-:  words  on  the  card    rew  first  little  and 

en  big  Lucy  looked  at  them  ;i  long  while. 

ien  she  crossed  the  road  and  walked  into 

elephone  booth  and  dialed 

"Yes?  Hullo?"  said  a  curt   male  voice 

Lucy  heard  her  pennies  drop.  "An 

YZ?"  she  said. 

"Yes,  1  am.  Who  arc 

"I'm  the  .  .  .  owner  of  a  site  lor  a  car- 

an." 

"Oh,  good!" 

Lucy  took  a  breath.   "Could   we   meet, 

jrhaps,  to  dis- 

iss  — 

"\\  e  could." 
"Could  it   be  .  .  . 
»ht  away?" 
"Why  not?" 
"  Before  six-fifteen 
morrow  night?" 
"I low  about  lunch 
imorrow  ?    One 
Clock?Doyou  know 
ie  While  Cat    in 
■enchard  Street?" 
"  1    can     find    the 
lute     Cat,"    Lucy 
rid.    "How   shall    I 
id  you?" 

At  the  other  end  of 
e  line,  a  pause.  "In 
x)ks,  on  occasions 
ch  as  this,"  said  the 
at  male  voice,  "one 
us  wears  a  rose  in 
e  buttonhole." 
"So  we  do!"  Lucy 
ihed  in  bliss — for 
>w  simply  furious 
enry  would  be  if  he 
tew!   "A   red  rose. 


Mi    Shand  did 
far,  been  superb, 

pla\  -  were  si. ii  I. 


-shall  I,  or  will 
.life 


"ell 

)U?" 

"You  know 
iingwhat  it  is,"  said 
ie  curt  male  voice, 
>unding   now   less  curt, 


COULD    YOU    SAY    IT 
WITTIER? 

Edited  by  John    IYI.   Henry 

Be  temperate  in  diet.  Our  first  parents 
ate    themselves    out    of    house    and 

home.  IM.  H.  ALDERSON 

in  Mt.  Vernon,  Mo.,  Record 

An  expert  is  a  fellow  who  has  pre- 
viously made  many  mistakes. 

-WARREN    NELSON 

in  Lebanon,  Ohio,  Star 

Man  has  twelve  billion  brain  cells, 
just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  unem- 
ployment situation.  DUANE  DEWEL 

in  Algona,  Iowa,  Advance 

The  views  expressed  by  many  hus- 
bands are  not  necessarily  those  of 
the  management.       -henry  trysla 

in  South  Sioux  City,  Nebr.,  Star 

"If  you're  a  flat  tire,  you'll  find  the 
road  mighty  bumpy." 

Natchez,  Miss.,  stag  line 


I    think   better 


When  she  woke  the  next  morning,  no 
intest  sign  of  remorse,  repentance  or  regret 
mid  be  found  in  Lucy  by  Lucy.  On  the 
mtrary.  She  leaped  out  of  bed,  breakfasted 

top  speed,  washed  her  hair,  cleaned  the 
it,  told  her  help  that  she  could  take  the 
ly  off,  phoned  Henry's  secretary  and  said 
tat  no,  thank  you,  she  would  not  speak  to 
lr.  Banks,  just  give  him  a  message  please: 
lat  Miss  Mitchell  would  not  be  in  tonight; 
"essed  herself  in  her  newest  and  most  ex- 
msive  but  deceptively  simple-looking  little 
'ay  dress  with  the  primrose-yellow  jacket, 
msidered  and  decided  against  half-a-dozen 
odel  hats,  rushed  out  of  the  Hat.  bought  a 
d  rose  at  a  nearby  florist's,  and  arrived  ai 
ie  White  Cat  in  Trenchard  Street  only 
iree  minutes  late. 

As  she  pushed  her  way  round  the  swing 
x»rs  a  young  man,  too  tall,  too  thin  and 
ith  too-long  hair,  sitting  by  the  wall,  stood 
p.  Lucy  bent  her  head  and  sniffed  at  her 
>se.  The  young  man  crossed  the  floor  and 
ime  to  meet  her. 

"XYZ."  he  said. 

"Owner  of  a  site  for  a  caravan,"  Lucy 
lid,  feeling  more  than  ever  like  a  character 
i  a  not -very-good  detective  story. 

"Pass,  friend.  That  is — er — no.  come  and 
t  down!"  said  the  young  man. 

Lucy  came  and  sat. 

"My  name  is  Neville  Shand."  said  the 
oung  man. 

"Mine  is  Lucy  Mitchell."  said  Lucy. 
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ilence 
"Il    i  .  mi.    thai    I  n 
.avail     bui    n    in  |  i(|  arix 

"  I'   is  line  that    I  own  a  caravan,  but    I 

I, i u  \  I 

Al   this  jum  hue  a  w.nli 

rdered  food,   In  view  ol  the  weather, 

'inn.  ;ardine  lalad,  and  an 

ice.    In  ih,    weather,    Mi     Sham 

i  broth,  steak  and  kidm 

»l  i  olden  mil    "  I  think  that'll  be  the 

si  iillin  ,"  hi 

"Ni  v.."  he  aid,  "  I  had  but  lei  explain 
Three  cl   to  be  a   pla\ 

.  and  since  then  have  been  learning 
and.  meidetilalh  .  earnin 

I  'in  nol    ■,  i  I     ai   acting, 

thai  is    Hui  ai   v,  i     lull  one  ol 

these  da  iperb  " 

"Well      how     nu  i   '  "      ml    LUC)     1" 

aflei  a  pause. 

ii"i  smile    "  I  haven't,  so 
you  understand.  All  my 
Still,  I  think  I  'm  He 

wiih  i li.it  phase.  And 
what  I  want  to  do 
ii' iv.  is  in  make  peo 
pie  laugh." 

"( )h.  I  think  you're 
lit!"  said  Lui  . 
"  People  don't  laugh 
enough,  .and 

"It's  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  io  do." 
said  Mr.  Shand. 
frowning  somewhat 
severely  at  the  inter- 
ruption. "Still,  one 
can  but  try.  I  lereto- 
loie  I  have  played  bit 
parts  butlers,  po- 
ll and  so  on. 
in  rep.  And  was  an 
ASM." 

"A    what?"    Lucy 
said. 

"Assistant      stage 
manager.   Hut  I  did- 
n't like  digs,  and  the 
landladies,   to    be 
frank,    didn't    much 
like  me  sitting  up  all 
night  to  type.   So  I 
bought   my  caravan. 
In  the  provinces  you 
can    usually    find    a 
field  or  an  open  space. 
In  London  it's  differ- 
ent. At  the  moment   I  and  my  caravan  are 
parked  in  my  sister's  garden  at  Tooting     but 
under  notice  to  quit.  My  sister  says  that  my 
caravan  gets  tangled  up  with  her  washing, 
also  she  has  tour  children  and  does  not  want 
them  inhibited." 

Dm  you  inhibit  her  children?  "said  Lucy. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Shand.  "I  tried.  It  didn't 
work.  They  inhibit  me.  ...  I  have  saved  up 
just  enough  to  keep  me  frugally  while  I 
finish  my  masterpiece.  I  then  propose  to 
storm  the  ramparts  or  the  battlements  or 
whatever  it  is  that  you  do  storm  in  this 
great  big  city." 

"  I  see."  said  Lucy. 

Mr.  Shand  had  drained  the  last  dreg  of 
his  Scotch  broth.  He  attacked  his  steak-and- 
kidney  pudding  heartily.  "That's  the  story- 
life,"  he  said.  "Now   tell  me  yours." 

"Well,"  said  Lucy,  carefully  removing  the 
vertebrae  of  a  sardine,  to  give  herself  time. 
She  was  perfectly  clear  in  her  mind  that  she 
must  nn  no  account  tell  Mr.  Shand  the 
truth:  what  she  was  not  perfectly  clear  about 
was  why.  "Well,"  said  Lucy,  "a  friend  of 
mine  who  has  1 1  gone  abroad  lent  me  her 
mews  flat.  It's  free,  but  it  costs  so  much  to 
lit ...  let  the  garage.  And  I 
don't."  said  Lucy  in  a  firm,  tierce  voice. 

.lis." 

dangerous  things."  agreed 

Mr.  Sh; 

"Coming  home  late  at  night 

on  up.  Hut  you  know, 

I  shall  lyp 
"Oh,  I  don't  mind  thai!"  said  Lucy. 


HARM  EI 
HUBBARD 


It's  a  Wonderful  Toy  — It's  <DSI> 


Ideal's  Doll  of  Beauty 
Teaches  beauty  care  .  .  .  the  magic  of  make-up 

and  she  has  jAKAN  hair 

Shampoo  it  .  .  .  Wave  it  .  .  .  Comb  it 

With  Harriet  Hubbard  Wer...  Ideal's  doll  of  beauty ... 
a  little  girl  will  spend  main  fun-filled  hour-.  And  while 
she  plays  beauty-parlor  or  imitate-  mother.,  .making-up 
the  doll  or  removing  cosmetics. .  .she  i-  actualh  learning 
the  importance  of  beaut)  care.  The  doll"-  loveh  S  \l!  \\ 
hair  teaches  proper  hair-care,  too.  she  can  shampoo  it . . . 
comb  it . . .  \s  a\  e  it.,  .stj  Ie  it. 

The  gorgeous  Harriet  Hubbard  \\er  doll  conies  with 
her  own  special  safe  cosmetics  h\  \\er.  a  \  anit\  table  and 
an  instruction  booklet.  Harriet  Hubbard  Aver  Doll-  art- 
available  from  SI  L.98  to  $19.95  at  better  toy  departments. 


THE   SARIN  YARNS   COMPANY 

Odenton.  Maryland 
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Everybody's  Crazy  about 

SCRABBLE 

The  new  game  sensation  that's  sweeping  the  nation! 

Everywhere  you  turn  these  days,  it 
seems  that  people  are  playing 
SCRABBLE  -  kids,  housewives,  busi- 
ness men,  even  college  professors.  In 
fact,  this  amazing  game  has  become  a 
national  craze.  Everyone  who  plays  it 
once  becomes  an  immediate  fan.  And 
that,  of  course,  is  why  SCRABBLE  is 
the  perfect  Christmas  gift!  Give  the 
only  genuine  SCRABBLE  $3. 

Two  other  great  "FUN"  games  by  the  makers  of  SCRABBLE 


Mr 


PARCHEESI 

For  four  generations,  PARCHEESI  has  been 
America's  "grand  old  game."  And  children 
today  are  just  as  crazy  about  it  as  their  great- 
grandparents  were  !  $1.25,  $2.25.  $3.00. 

CABBY 

Here's  the  exciting  new  game  with  rules  that 
are  uncut  tobt  broken!  The  object  is  to  see  how 
long  the  Cabby  can  foil  the  Traffic  Cops  -  and 
how  alert  the  Cops  can  be!  $1.75. 


SELCHOW  &   RIGHTER   CO.,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y 


so  handsome  . . . 

good  looks  may  not  win  the  game  for  him,  but  a  man  just  naturally  does 
better,  at  work  or  play,  when  he's  sure  of  his  appearance.  That's  when 
vou'll  be  glad  you  chose  for  him  those  better  clothes  with  the  LEE  label. 
They're  clothes  a  man  looks  good  in,  feels  good  in,  likes  to  wear.  And 
you'll  be  pleasantly  surprised  when  you  see  how  those  Lee  clothes  stay 
good-looking,  well-fitting,  washday  after  washday!  They're  Sanforized 
and  made  to  last.  In  matched  shirts 
andpants,  overalls,  blue  jeans,  remem- 
ber—  the  best  brand  to  look  for  is  .  .  . 


THE    H.    D.  LEE    COMPANY 
KANSAS    CITY,  MISSOURI 


Lee 


"I  may  type  all  night." 
"  I  shan't  hear  you,"  said  Lucy.  "  If  I  did, 
I  shouldn't  care." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Shand.  "  Don't 
say  I  didn't  warn  you.  If  you  really  think 
you  can  stand  it,  let's  discuss  terms." 

The  waitress  had  removed  Mr.  Shand 's 
cleaned-shiny  steak-and-kidney-pudding 
plate.  Now  she  brought  Mr.  Shand 's  golden 
roll,  which  he  attacked  with  unabated  ap- 
petite. 

He's  hungry!  thought  Lucy.  His  is  what 
is  meant  by  "a  lean  and  hungry  look." 

"For  your  caravan  site,"  said  Lucy  hur- 
riedly, "the  garage  rent.  But  if  it  would 
help,  I  could  do  you  meals."  Lucy  saw  in 
mid-air  risen  souffles,  light  as  sighs;  delicate 
little  slivers  of  sole,  cooked  with  mushrooms 
in  wine. 

Mr.  Shand  polished  off  the  last  of  his 
golden  roll.  "It's  a  wonderful  idea  forme," 
he  said,  "but  perhaps  not  so  good  for  you. 
I  must  now  point  out  that  meals  have  to 
vait  on  art  and  not  art  on  meals.  I  should 
P»*bably  bother  you,  keeping  things  hot  on 
hobs  — " 

"Oh,  Sut  no!"  cried  Lucy,  exchanging 
visions  of  n.on  souffles  for  visions  of  puffed- 
up  Yorkshire  V'ddings,  and  aromas  of  sole 
and  mushrooms  <nfj  wjne  for  aromas  of 
Lancashire  hot  pots.  •  That  can  be  arranged. 
And  it  would  be  a  he-Q  to  me— it  would 
make  me  eat,"  she  told  h^.  "That  is,  cook 
for  myself,  which  I  don't  do  1QW,  And  I  like 
to  cook." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Shai^  "jf  ,t's 
clearly  understood— you  must  tak.  me  as  I 
am.  I  could,  doubtless,  change.  But  do  not 
choose!" 

"It  is  clearly  understood,"  said  Luc; 
"  When  could  I  move  in? "  said  Mr.  Sha  j. 
On  Lucy's  face  there  came  a  faraway  loo, 
"I  suppose,"  she  said,  "that  you  couldn't 
move  in  today?  Before  six-fifteen  tonight?" 
"What's    special    about    six-fifteen    to- 
night?" inquired  Mr.  Shand.   "You  men- 
tioned it  yesterday.  It's  some  .  .  .  witching 
hour?" 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed!"  said  Lucy. 
"Well,"  said  Mr.  Shand,  "it'll  mean  get- 
ting a  lorry,  for  tow,  in  double-quick  time. 
But  one  good  turn  deserves  another,  you 
can  fix  anything  in  this  world  if  you  try  hard 
enough,  I  have  always  found  that  what  you 
want  is  only  what  you  want  if  you  get  it 
when  you  want  it.  I  will  try!" 


LADIES'   HOME   JOURNAL 

At  four-thirty,  Lucy  finished  her  seventh 
cup  of  tea  and  got  up  and  peered  fearfully  » 
through  the  slats  of  her  white  Venetian 
blinds.  Of  course  he  won't  come!  Lucy  warned 
herself;  for  the  whole  thing  had  now  taken 
on  the  aspect  of  some  fantastic  dream.  But 
at  four-thirty-five  Lucy  heard  rumbling, 
rattling  sounds  in  the  mews  outside.  And, 
rushing  downstairs,  saw  Mr.  Shand  at  the 
wheel  of  a  lorry  behind  which  was  attached 
a  caravan. 

"Here  I  am!"  said  Mr.  Shand. 
"Yes.  Well  —    -"  said  Lucy,  and  unlocked 
the  garage  doors. 

Mr.  Shand  revved  up  his  engine,  ground 
a  few  gears,  and  backed  the  caravan  in;  un- 
hitched the  caravan  and  drove  out  again, 
without  another  word.  Lucy,  feeling  more 
dreamlike  than  ever,  locked  the  garage  doors ; 
and  returned  to  her  flat. 

At  five-forty-three,   the  telephone  rang.  ■ 
Lucy,   seized  with  panic  thoughts  of  the 
playwright   Shand   laid   out   on   a   marble 
mortuary  slab — for  his  driving  had  been  of; 
distinctly  reckless  variety — at  once  rushed 
to  the  telephone  and  said: 
"Who  is  it?" 

"It  is  I!"  said  Henry,  at  his  most  sepul- 
chral. "  I  have  been  trying  to  get  you  all  day, 
Lucy.  What  is  all  this  about  not  being  home 
tonight?" 

"I  am  not  at  home!"  said  Lucy. 
"But  my  dearest  child  — 
"  I  am  not  your  dearest  child! "  said  Lucy. 
"But  I  have  your  car!" 
"Not  my  car,  I  am  sorry,  Henry,"  said 
Lucy. 

"Oh,  come  now,"  said  Henry. 
"I  do  not  possess  a  garage  either,"  said 
Lucy.  "I  have  let  it." 

"But  that  is  impossible!"  cried  Henry. 
"Well,  it  happened.  Today.  And  my  .  .  . 
tenant  has  moved  in  this  afternoon." 

"  I  will  be  round  right  away!"  said  Henry; 
ad  before  Lucy  could  say  "  I  shall  be  out!" 
aeiad  put  the  receiver  down. 

L'^y  paced  the  floor.  Twenty  minutes 
later  -e  realized  that  she  could  not  be  out 
because  \r  shand  would  presumably  be  re- 
turning an  sne  hadn't  given  him  the  garage 
key.  At  tha  mstant  the  front  doorbell  rang. 
Lucy  began  ?  tremble.  If  this  was  Henry, 
and  Henry,  1  pers0n,  said  that  she  could 

not  let  the  gai^g 

Lucy  ran  Qwnstairs  and  opened  the 
street  door  and  l„ed  Mr  shand. 


'She  said  you 11  find  them  in  the  refrigerator  and  the 
other  things  are  in  the  vegetable  bin  and  the  cook- 
book is  in  the  library.  Frankly,  Mr.  Smith,  I  can't 
see  why  your  wife  wanted  a  baby  when  she  has  you.' 
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bam  Cushion 

Your  Feet 


alking 
i  Pillows! 


Modern  Miracle  of 
Foot  Ease- Only  60t 


Dr.  Sertoli's  AIR-PILLO  Insoles 

Rolicve  Painful  Callouses, 
Tondorncss,   Burning   Feeling 
Give  Feet  Soft  Bod  to  Rest  Upon, 
Ease  Pressure  on   Nerves  of  Feet 
Cushion  Sore  Heels.  Air-Ventilat- 
ing Helps  Keep  Feet  Dry 

bese   perfectly    wonderful    Insoles 

Latex    Foam   cushion   youi   feel    from  toe 
■  heel     -  give  y()"  ''"'  softest  walk  in 
tie.  Sizes  for  men  and  women.  Only  60*  a 
iir.  Get  a  pair  today!   Sold  everywhere! 


D-'Scholls 

AIR-PILLO  INSOLES 


AN    IDEAL    DOLL    WITH    A    PURPOSE 


IDEAL'S 


TTliss  Curity 

DOLL 

FUN  to  learn  First  Aid 
and  Nursing 

Fun  to  play  nurse, 
and  curl  her  Saran 
hair.  Comes  with  14- 
pc.  Curity  first  aid  kit 
\  and  instructions. 


IT'S  A  WONDERFUL  TOY  .  .  .  IT'S 


evrrvone 


ON    TOUR   LISI 


PERSONALIZED  PENCILS 

co. I.    gift    bo«.    Everyone    will    en,o«    using  S~~   J   \ 

""»'l'™k      J  l.od  p.n.H.  «.,h  l\it(        XM. 

th.i,  o-„    «,.,    h.nd,on,.l,    eng.o.ed    ,„  \J\J  C1f 


MAME    TO    BE    ENGR 


gold      PLEASE    I 

JOIKN  \t.  PENCIL  CO.,  id  s  hanson  si    ph 


MAS 
;iFI 
BOX 


EXTRA   EARNINGS! 

fOU  can  earn  extra  money  quickly  and 
•asily  by  selling  subscriptions  to  Curtis 
mblications  and  other  popular  magazines 
n  your  spare  time.  For  details  write  to 
CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

04  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 


oo  FALSE  TEETH 

Rock.  Slide  or  Slip? 

FASTEETH,  an  improved  powder  to  be 
sprinkled  on  upper  or  lower  plates,  holds  false 
eeth  more  firmly  in  place.  Do  not  slide,  slip 
>r  rock.  No  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste  or 
eeling.  FASTEETH  is  alkaline  (non-acid). 
Does  not  sour.  Checks  "plate  odor"  (denture 
wreath).  Get  FASTEETH  at  any  drug  store. 
When  mouth  tissues  change  — see  your  dentist. 


I  I'  i'  .ml 

I  le  openi  d  i  hi 
"  W  ill 

keel 
Ml     Mi. mil   loo  ! 

I  lavcn'l   I 

ud    in 
lifi    ill 

"Well     well,  no    Nol  nd  Mi 

Shancl   "111 
Like  a  •  ■  i  an  I     •  i 

"ll 
thankfully, 
hind  i ; 

llu'  caravan,  i  hough  nol  i 
plemenl   a  horse,  nom 
aii    Mi 

ive  no  vi  i  (.I   ha\  ing, 

within   an\    measurable   di  ol    lime, 

been  made   Lucy  o  >uld  ha\  i    ■     id 
on  any  one  ol  al    leasl    i\  n  i.i.  v 

Mr    Shand  began  lo  enumerale  hi 
sessions     wall    Hap, 
wilier,  lamp.  "  I  confine  nv 
lo  the  basic  necessities  ol  life  "  Mi    Shand 
looked  up.  "  "•'< >ii  have."  he  lol 
slightly  list)  nina,  aii  " 

f\  CAR  had  drawn  up  in  the  mews  outside, 
From  ihe  vci  \  refined  noises  thai  it  made, 
Lucy  dedui  cd  a  |;  i  nl,  her 

front  doorbell  ranjj    lm  \   fell  hersell  blush 

"  ll    is  someone   who     ju  I    i<  >r   the   time 
being     1  don't  very  much  warn 
explained. 

"Then  don't 

"But    I  don't    want    to  hurl    his  feelings 
When  he  has  dune  so  much   for  me    He's 
a  .  .  .  friend  of  the  famih ."  I 
hui  riedly. 

Mr.  Shand  shrugged  a  shoulder.  "1 
friend  of  yours?" 

The  front   doorbell  tang,  loud  and 

"Well,  he  does,  so  to  speak,  come  round, 
most  nights." 

"  I  )oes  he  take  you  out  ?" 

"Well,  no." 

"  Is  your  cooking  good?" 

Lucy  breathed  hard  through  her  nose,  and 
drew  hersell  up  to  her  full  height,  which  was 
somewhere  near  Mr.  Shand 's  waistcoat 
pocket  "What  a  very  beastly  thought!" 
she  said. 

The  doorbell  rang  for  the  third  tirm 

"The  important  thing  about  beastly 
thoughts,"  said  Mr.  Shand  "is.  first,  to  have 
them.  It  is  then  possible  to  decide  whether. 
a,  they'll'  beastly  that  is.  beastly  deserved, 
when  you  should  feel  as  you  do;  whether,  /;, 
they're  beastly  /^/deserved,  when  of  course 
you  need  not  continue  to  have  them;  or 
whether,  c,  when  examined  they're  not 
beastly  at  all.  In  which  case  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  you  have  them  or  whether  you 
don't.  But  the  one  thing  that  is  absolutely 
fatal  is  to  refuse  to  let  yourself  think  any- 
thing that  in  fact  you  do  think.  It  sets  up 
stress'"  said  Mr.  Shand. 

Lucy  did  not  speak. 

After  a  pause,  she  heard  the  sound  of  the 
car  driving  away. 

"1  have  my  own  method  of  dealing  with  . . . 
thoughts,  thank  you."  said  Lucy  pnmly. 
"  Do  you  like  tea  or  coffee  for  breakfast,  Mr. 
Shand?" 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Shand  cheerfully,  "go 
your  own  wicked  willful  way'" 

In  the  morning.  Lucy  carried  Mr.  Shand's 
breakfast  tray  down  to  the  garage.  The 
sound  of  a  typewriter  came  like  machine- 
gun  fire.  Lucy  knocked,  and  went  away. 
When  her  help  arrived.  Lucy  gave  her  a 
month's  wages  in  lieu  of  notice  'apart  from 
the  poverty  legend,  she  might,  after  all,  tell 
Henry  things).  When  Henry  telephoned  she 
said  she  was  busy  this  evening  and  she  was 
not  going  to  buy  a  car.  Henry!  When  she 
took  Mr.  Shand's  lunch  ira\  down  to  the 
garage  she  found  his  breakfast  tray  un- 
touched. 

Lucy  opened  the  door  of  the  caravan 
(irmly.  "Now."  she  said,  before  she  had 
thought,  "this  is  quite  absurd,  you  know. 
You  must  eat!" 

"Get  out  of  here'"  said  Mr.  Shand. 
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*T?  c  More  Doctors 

than  all  other  brands  combined 


C/ 


AMERICA'S  MOTHER 
AND  CHILD  FAVORITE 


Mothers  trust  this  doctor- 
approved  tablet  and  children 
take  it  willingly  because  of  its 
pure  orange  flavor.  That's  why 
it  usually  acts  faster  to  speed 
relief  for  so  many  little  child- 
hood ills.  Be  sure  to  demand 
St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children 
and  always  keep  it  handy.  Buy 
the  economical  39f  size  today, 
your  child  may  need  it  tonight. 


IUI    chili! 

si/c,  llavoi 

preferred  standard  ol  accurate  <: 

never  base  lo  cul  oi   bn 

St.  Joseph  Aspirin  I  oi  (  hildren  i 

doctor  orders.    Youi 

St.  Joseph   V.piiin  I  in  (  hildren  is  made  to  lx.st 

lit  '.our  child's  needs.    Be 

lo  get  ii  today  at  > our  favorite  *» 

drug  counter.  m 


ST JOSEPH 

ASPIRIN 
F°R  CHILDREN 


World's  Largest  Selling  Aspirin  For  Children 


forfour Ffflifys  fogufor  Aspirin  Needs  Dem/id  l  -*« 


100  tablets  49< 
36  tablets  25c 
12  tablets  10< 


p&^^&i*:-*  --->  f^^^W^ 


for  Prolonged  end  Persistant 


NAIL-BITING  •THUMB-SUCKING 

USED  BY  PHYSICIANS,  DENTISTS,  NURSES  FOR 
OVER  20  YEARS  —  AT  YOUR  DRUG  STORE 


AllllTlCdll     WOlllc-ll'H     linll- 

■wns    tlitii-    crownluK    «lory! 

PACKER'S  PINE  TAR  SOAP 

was    their    favorite    shampoo.    And    thi 
wasn't  d  It  was  silky-soft.  Since 

1869,  four  generations  of  American  women 
have  shampooed  with  PACKER'S.  Four  gen- 
erations of  doctors  have  approved  it.  It  i 
the  scalp,,  rinses  easily,  is  economical  too — it 
lasts  so  long!  No  after-odor  —  just  a  sweet 
clean  smell.  Get  Packer's  Tar  Soap  today  at 
any  drug  store. 


Famous  for  WJlJ 

:  -  fM^MENTAL 


• 


Fisher -Price  Toys  provide  play -FUN 
a'plenty  that  gives  release  for  pent- Up 
emotions  .       stimulates  imagination  .  .  . 
MENTAL  •     Playfll 

sounds,  amusing  action,  brilliant  color: 
make  them  famous  for  fun  and  funda 
mental  for  play  from  1  to  6  yrs. 

No.    150   TIMMY   TURTLE  .  .  . 

solid  wood  .  .  .  bright  gTeen  shell 
with  gay  musical  notes  .  .  feet 
paddle  ...  tail  wags.  AT  TOY 
COUNTERS  or  mail  $2.50  ($2.69 
West  and  Southwest) 

Write  for  folder  4*  showing  all  22 
fun-filled  push  and  pull  toys, 

FISHER-PRICE  TOYS,   INC..   East  Aurora,  N.  Y 
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At  six-thirty  thai  evening,  when  Lucj  was 
cooking  the  dinner,  the  front  doorbell  rang. 
li  was  Mr.  Shand,  bearing  both  breakfast. 
and  lunch  trays. 

"Could  I  use  your  gas  to  heat  things  up?" 
said  Mr.  Shand. 

"  Dinner  is  almost  ready,"  said  Lucy. 

"I  am  exceedingly  hungry,"  said  Mr. 
Shand  with  a  wild  look.  "  I  will  heat  all  this 
up  and  eat  whatever  you  have  cooked  for 
dinner  too." 

"You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind!"  said 
Lucy.  "There  is  plenty  of  dinner.  But  I  must 
have  it  understood:  I  won't  disturb  you,  but 
you  must  take  your  food  at  something  like 


the  right  times.  Otherwise."  Lucy  said,  with 
an  unmistakable  schoolmistress-crossed- 
with-landlady  air,  "you  will  have  to  go!" 

At  this  point  the  telephone  rang. 

"Oh.  hullo.  Henry."  said  Lucy.  "No,  not 
tonight.  .  .  .  No,  I'm  sorry,  I'm  busy — I 
told  you.  .  .  .  I  'm  busy  tomorrow  night 
too  — 

"Get  him  to  Lake  you  out  to  food!"  said 
Mr.  Shand  in  a  loud  stage  whisper. 

"  1  'm  .  .  .  meeting  some  people  for  drinks," 
Lucy  said,  "but  I  could  meet  you  for  dinner 
afterward." 

"Where  will  you  be  for  your  .  .  .  party?" 
said  I  lenry,  after  a  silence,  sounding  stunned. 
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GUARANTEED  AGAINST  BREAKAGE* 

IT'S  MOLDED  OF  MELMAC® 

Set  a  beautiful  table  and  relax  . . . 

so  lovely,  so  colorful,  it  takes  to  rugged  family  wear 

like  nothing  you've  seen. 


*Free  replacement  of  any  dishes  broken  in  normal 
household  use  for  one  year  Irom  date  of  purchase. 


dinnerware 

melmac 


inn.. 


Look  for  this  Boontonware  Counter  in  your 
neighborhood  store. 


MELMAC  is  a  registered  trade- 
mark of  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  New  York  20,  New 
York,  supplier  of  Melmac  Molding 
Compounds  to  manufacturers  who 
fashion  high  quality  dinnerware. 


This  Melmac  tog  is  worn  proudly  by  Boontonware 
as  the  hallmark  of  the  finest  molded  dinnerware. 


^~%  look  for  it. 

A     PRODUCT     OF    BOONTON    MOLDING    COMPANY,    BOONTON,     NEW    JERSEY 


"Do 


"Near  the— er— White  Cat  in  Trenchard 
Street " 

"Not  nearly  expensive  enough!"  hissed 
Mr.  Shand. 

Lucy  said,  into  the  telephone,  "I  will 
meet  you  there.  .  .  .  Only  I  'm  not  meeting 
people  for  drinks  tomorrow ! "  Lucy  told  Mr. 
Shand  guiltily,  as  she  put  the  receiver  down. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Shand 
equably.  "The  spirit  has.  for  the  moment, 
ceased  to  move  me.  Tomorrow  I  could  do 
with  a  little  relaxation,  tomorrow  you  will 
need  a  little  Dutch  courage;  if  all  else  fails, 
/  will  take  you  out!" 

Mr.  Shand  took  her  to  a  pub  not  far  from 
the  White  Cat  and  gave  her  three  Martinis  in 
quick  succession. 

"  Think  whatever  thought  comes  into  your 
head  anJ  don't  stand  any  nonsense!"  ad- 
vised Mr.  Shand. 

"I  really  must  go  now!"  said  Lucy.. 

"Let  him  wait,"  said  Mr.  Shand. 
him  good!  Have  another  Martini." 

"But  I  really  must  go,"  said  Lucy.  "Now, 
don't  you  stay  here  drinking.  Go  home  and 
get  your  dinner.  It's  on  the  hob." 

"You  worry  about  >w<rself,"  said  Mr. 
Shand  amiably,  "and  leave  me  to  worry 
about  wyself,  and  I  shall  manage  a  whole  lot 
better  than  you  will,  I  think  you'll  find." 

Lucy  went  to  the  White  Cat.  Henry  was 
waiting,  ostentatiously.  He  looked  reprov- 
ingly at  his  watch  before 
pulling  Lucy's  chair  out. 

"  I  'm  sorry,"  said  Lucy. 
"  I  forgot  the  time.  The 
party  had  just  started  to 
go  well 

"People  I  know?"  said 
Henry  offhandedly. 

"No,"  said  Lucy  off- 
handedly. 

"Friends  of  yours?"  said  Henry,  this 
time  a  little  less  offhandedly. 

"Who  else?"  said  Lucy,  with  exquisite 
offhandedness.  "/  don't  go  out  to  parties 
with  strange  men."  But  at  this  point,  most 
inconveniently,  Lucy  blushed. 

Henry  observed  the  blush.  "  I  thought 
you  told  me  that  all  your  friends  lived  in 
Little  Barswick,"  said  Henry. 

"So  they  did,"  said  Lucy  firmly.  "Only 
what  was,  Henry,  isn't  the  same  as  what  is 
now." 

Henry  digested  this  somewhat  cryptic  re- 
mark. "Well,"  he  observed  eventually,  "it's 
nice  for  you  to  be  making  some  friends  of 
your  own  in  London  at  last." 

"  Isn't  it?"  Lucy  said;  but  Dutch  courage 
was  quickly  ebbing  away  from  her.  How  was 
she  uoing  to  explain  Mr.  Shand  to  Henry; 
or  alternativelv  keep  Henry  from  Mr. 
Shand? 

But  Henry  himself  solved  this  problem. 
"  I  'in  afraid  I  shall  not  be  seeing  you  for 
some  little  time,  Lucy,"  he  announced  over 
his  small  black  coffee. 

"Oh,  Henry,"  said  Lucy,  trying  not  to 
sound  blithe  with  relief. 

"  I  am  going  to  Scandinavia.  On  business." 

"Oh,  Henry!"  cried  Lucy,  trying  not  to 
sound  ecstatic  with  joy.  Then  stopped.  Up 
into  Lucy's  mind  shot  the  beastly  thought : 
Teach  the  little  woman  a  lesson.  Let  her  see 
how  she  gets  on  without  you.  Then  she'll  be 
eating  out  of  your  hand.  Immediately.  Lucy 
scotched  it.  "When  are  you  going?"  said 
Lucy. 

"Tomorrow,"  said  Henry. 

"Oh,  Henry — this  is  so  sudden!"  said 
Lucy,  and  hurriedly  swallowed  a  giggle.  "I 
do  hope  you  have  the  most  wonderful  time ! " 

"I  do  hope  you'll  be  all  right  while  I'm 
away— I'm  worried  about  it,"  said  Henry. 
"If  you  should  run  into  any  trouble— er— 
tenant  trouble  and  so  on,  ring  the  firm.  Ask 
for  Mr.  Thoroughgood.  I  have  told  him 
enough  of  your  affairs  — 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Henry,"  said 
Lucy  meekly. 

"And  now  it  is  getting  late.  I  have  a  lot  of 
things  to  see  to.  Perhaps  we  had  better  be 
going." 

"  If  you're  so  busy,  don't  bother  to  see  me 
home,"  said  Lucy,  crossing  her  fingers,  shut- 
ting her  eyes,  holding  her  breath.  "Just  call 
me  a  taxi,  Henry." 


Let  your  speech  be  alway 
with  grace,  seasoned  with 

Salt.  — COLOSSIANS  4:6 


"Well,"  said  Henry,  after  an  agonizing 
pause,  "if  you're  quite  sure  you  don't 
mind." 

And  now  came  the  halcyon  days:  the 
days  when  Lucy  couldn't  imagine  why  it 
was  that  she  felt  so  happy;  the  days  when 
she  hadn't  a  minute  to  herself.  There  was 
the  flat  to  clean  and  the  shopping  to  do  and 
the  meals  to  plan  and  the  meals  to  cook  and 
the  meals  to  keep  hot  and  the  meals  to  eat, 
most  of  them  in  company  with  Mr.  Shand. 

They  had  settled  the  cold-food  problem 
by  compromise.  Mr.  Shand  fixed  up  between 
kitchen  and  garage  what  he  referred  to  as 
the  "intercom."  Lucy  cooked,  and  put  on  the 
hob.  Mr.  Shand  was  summoned,  but  arrived 
when  ready. 

At  eight  or  nine  or  ten  at  night,  Mr.  Shand 
arrived  with  his  wild  look,  ready  for  food. 
Sometimes,  when  there  had  been  too  many 
late-night  sessions,  Lucy  would  cook  a 
Lancashire  hot  pot  and  warn  Mr.  Shand 
ahead.  Mr.  Shand  was  inordinately  fond  of 
her  Lancashire  hot  pots.  On  Lancashire- 
hot-pot  nights,  he  was  never  late. 

Mr.  Shand  might  not  be  sociable  when 
working,  but  when  not  working,  Mr.  Shand 
wanted  to  talk. 

"How  did  things  go?"  Lucy  would  say. 

"Terrible!"  Mr.  Shand  would  say. 

"Why?"    Lucy    would 
say.  "What  went  wrong?" 
And    then   Mr.    Shand 
would  tell  her.  Mr.  Shand 
might  be  a  terrible  actor, 
as  he  had  admitted;  that 
did   not  stop  Mr.  Shand 
from  acting.  When  relating 
to  Lucy  what  he  had  writ- 
ten  that   day  he  was  by 
turns    dowager  duchesses,   wicked  villains, 
handsome  heroes,  star-eyed  ingenues.  When 
Mr.  Shand  pronounced  his  funny  lines  he 
waited  for  his  laughs. 

Quite  often,  Lucy  did  not  pick  up  her 
cues. 

"The  trouble  with  women  is,  they  have  J 
no  sense  of  humor!"  said  Mr.  Shand  one  J 
night,  crossly. 

"The  trouble  with  theater  audiences  is, 
they  are  mostly  composed  of  women,"  Lucy 
said,  not  crossly. 

Mr.  Shand  looked  fierce  and  furious,  as  if 
it  were  Lucy  herself  who  determined  the  sex 
of  theater  audiences;  but  after  a  moment  or 
two  he  admitted  that  there  was  that. 

And  the  next  night  when  Lucy  asked  how 
things  had  gone  Mr.  Shand  said  terrible,  but 
when  he  started  to  act,  the  dowager  duchess 
was  a  little  less  bogus-aristocratic,  the  wicked 
villain  a  little  less  double-dyed,  the  hand- 
some hero  a  little  less  noble,  and  the  star- 
eyed  ingenue  the  tiniest  bit  less  tiresome, 
and  when  Mr.  Shand  gave  her  the  cue,  Lucy 
laughed. 

"But  it's  a  million  times  better!"  said 
Lucy. 

Mr.  Shand  said  haughtily  that  it  was  not 
a  million  times  better— on  the  contrary, 
women  had  simply  no  idea,  but  he  was  not 
one  to  wish  to  starve  in  a  garret;  to  please 
the  public  one  had  to  prostitute  one's  art. 

"Have  some  more  stew,"  said  Lucy  (the 
first  plate  had  got  cold  during  the  acting). 

"You  may  not  know  anything  about  the 
theater,"  said  Mr.  Shand,  "but  you're  a 
wonderful  cook!" 

It  also  appeared,  as  the  days  went  by, 
that  Lucy  was  a  wonderful  darner  of  socks, 
a  wonderful  writer  of  letters,  and  a  wonder- 
ful taker'of  telephone  calls.  Lucy  did  not  say 
that  Mr.  Shand  was  a  terrible  sock  wearer, 
letter  writer  and  receiver  of  telephone  calls. 
He  had  only  to  put  a  foot  in  a  sock  for  his 
toe  to  shoot  straight  through  it ;  he  had  only 
to  get  a  letter  to  fling  it  across  the  room  un- 
opened; he  had  only  to  be  rung  on  the  tele- 
phone to  say,  "Who  are  you?  I  can't  hear! 
I'm  busy,  anyway,  ring  me  some  other  time." 
So  Lucy  darned  the  socks  and  answered  the 
letters  and  took  the  telephone  messages,  and 
cooked  the  meals  and  waited  for  Mr.  Shand 
to  come  and  eat  them ;  until  one  night  when 
he  did  not  come. 

At  twelve-thirty-five  Lucy  went  down  to 
the  garage.  The  caravan  door  was  open. 


,d  there  was  Mi  Shand  a  ileep  with  Ins 
nl  mi  1 1 11  Lypewi  n<  i .  and  ins  Loo  lony 
•I  tangled  u |  >  in  the  i  ypewi  iter  1 
I. in  \  itood  very  still. 
Oh.  dear,  ihe  thoui  lit.  that  was  why  I  fell 
happy  Oh,  dear,  she  thought,  oh,  dun  I 
i  !h,  HKiii ' 

Bui  he  scotched  this  deliciously  lendei 
lUghl  as  severely  as  she  would  have 
itched  a  thought  thai  was  beastly,  Winn 
ii. in  quite  cleai  ly  was  not  in  love  w  il  li  our. 
ii i  me  musl  no!  allow  onesell  to  be  in  love 
lb  thai  man 

I  in  nexl  ilas  the  play  was  done.  Luc;  o 
mi  Mr.  Miami  a  h  it  ol  managemenl  \  in 
lii   ol    i luii    amenability,   and   sent    the 

l\  ofl 

Mi  Miami  was  by  this  time  caughl  up  in 
other,  much  better  idea  lor  an  infinitely 
Oniei  play,  and  could  nol  be  bothered  i<> 
ink  about  this  one  now 

Froi  i  the  first  management  it  came  hark 
ul  from  the  second  management  il  came 
uk  Mr.  Shand  said  loftily  that  il  onl> 
•in  in  show  thai  he  had  always  been  right 

his  views  on  Lheater  managements;  but 

did  ii"i  appeal  to  be  much  perturbed 
us   next,    he   announced,    would    be    his 

piece. 
■ 
'ri  im  the  third  management  came  a  let  ter 

said  thai  Mr.  Sol  Guggenheim  was  much 
terested  in  Mr  Shand 's  pl;i\  and  would 
,i  in  see  Mr.  Shand  at  his  very  earliesl 
mvenience.  Mr.  Shand  said  he  was  much 
0  bu 

Lucy  said,   "Now,   Neville,   really 
Mi    shand  said,  "Now.  Neville,  really;  a 
tie  kss  ol  the  schoolmarm,  please,  Lucy 
id  write  that  out  five  hundred  times!" 
So  Lucy  got   on   the  telephone   to   Mi 
uggenheim  and  explained  that  Mr.  Shand 
as  being  rather  temperamental  at  the  mo- 
ient,    he    could   nol    come    and    see    Mr. 
uggt'iilH-iin,   could   Mr.   (iuggenheim   per- 
il's come  and  have  dinner  with  them  in- 
ead,  if  it  was  not  too  much  to  ask? 
Mr.    Guggenheim    did    not    immediately 
sply;he  then  said  that  il  was  a  lot  too  much 
i  ask.   obviously   Miss  Mitchell   did   not 
now  how    much  it   was  or  she  would  not 
ivc  asked  it,  unknown  playwrights  waited 
pon  well-known  managements  and  not  vice 
;rsa,  but  he  had  always  been  one  on  the 
hole  impressed  by  confounded  cheek,  and 
;  would  come. 

Lucy  did  not  tell  Mr.  Shand  that  Mr. 
uggenheim  was  coming—she  knew  better 
f  now;  she  said  that  tonight  for  dinner 
lere  would  be  Lancashire  hot  pot.  So 
hen  she  saw  Mr.  Shand  dashing  out  of  the 
ews  at  breakneck  speed  just  before  five- 
nrl\  she  was  not  unduly  alarmed. 
Mr.  Guggenheim  arrived  at  seven-fifteen. 
"Mr.  Shand  will  be  back  any  minute 
)w!"  Lucy  said  brightly,  and  gave  Mr. 
uggenheim  his  whisky  straight.  "What  do 
)u  think  of  the  play?"  she  said. 
"Well,"  said  Mr.  Guggenheim,  "person- 
ly  I  think  it's  very  funny;  but  of  course 
imor  is  tricky,  one  man's  laugh  is  another 
an's  yawn,  again  things  in  the  theater  are 
)t  what  they  were,  and  yet  again  the  plaj 

an  unknown  man  is  always  a  terrible 
imble.  If  it  had  been  a  play  by  a  film  star. 
)w,  or  a  cabinet  minister,  or  a  heavyweight 
)xer,  for  instance,  there  would  have  been  a 
:g  to  hang  it  on." 

Lucy  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Guggen- 
:im.  She  said  that  he  was  so  right.  But  did 
at  mean  he  was  going  to  put  the  play  on? 

"Well "  said  Mr.  Guggenheim,  mak- 

g  an  up-and-down  balancing  movement 
ith  his  hand. 

"  You  mean  you  might  and  you  might  not. 
depends?"  said  Lucy 
Mr.  Guggenheim  said,  "Exactly  that!" 
Of  course  it  has  a  wonderfully  funny 
lening,  said  Lucy.  Oh,  yes!  said  Mr.  Gug- 
snheim.  And  that  bit  where  the  young  man 
links  he  is  applying  for  a  job  and  the  girl 's 
ther  thinks  he  is  asking  for  his  daughter's 
»nd — that  is  screamingly  funny,  said  Lucy, 
h,  yes!  agreed  Mr.  Guggenheim.  And  that 
ally  heavenly  bit  where  the  dowager 
jchess  gets  annoyed  because  girls  do  not 
iow-  how  to  enslave  men  these  days,  and 
lows  how,  herself,  said  Lucy. 
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*  1 1  S    ^  Sf(l}  bi^IUIli  Your  L'ilchcn  dreams  ! 


New,  Diana-slvlc  Yoiingstown  Kitchen  features  new   style,  new   i„at,t\  Decorating. 


New  Diana-style  Voungslown  Kitchens  are  gorgeous 
beyond  compare  .  .  .  functional  in  design  .  .  .  built  from 
,ui  entirely  new  concepl  thai  actually  increases  kitchen- 
planning  possibilities  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a 
distinctive  built-in  look  so  long  sought  alter  by  home- 
makers  and  kitchen  planners  alike. 

It's  the  (/real est  ailrmici  since  the 

cabinet  teas  /ml  under  the  sin!:  Here's  a  true  made-to- 
measure  look  —  year-ahead  Diana-style  beauty  — and 
planning  flexibility  beyond  all  your  expectations.  You'll 


save  tune,  work  and  steps  .  .  .  with  storage  space  and 
l'  surfaces  aplenty,  all  at   a  mod,  I   price. 

all  steel   Youngstown    Kitchens   units  are   i 
built    to  last  a  In 

See  completely  new  Diana-style  Yo  n  Kitchens 

.  .  .  with  new  cutlery  base  cabinet.  0-inch  tray  cabinets, 
mixer-grinder  cabinet,  ([uarter-round  wall  cabinet 
smartly   styled    Easy-V   handles   at    yo        Yo      gstown 
K itehen  dealer's 

MUUINS    MANUFACTURING    CORPORATION    •    WARREN,    OHIO 
World's   Largest   Makers   of   Steel  Kitchen* 
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For  the  name  of  yout  ne  '• '"'  telephone  direr! 

"Kitchen  I  Western  Union,  Opetator  25. 
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SPECIAL! 
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REGU11R  $119.95  VALUE 


GENUINE  YOUNGSTOWN   KITCHENS 
42"  CABINET  SINK 

Save  up  to  $40  on  this  thrilling  value! 
One-  piece,  acid-resisthig,  porcelain  - 
enameled  steel  top.  Dozens  of  other 
features.   OrTer   "loses   Dec.   24,    1953. 


YoungstDwn  Kitchens,  Mullins  Mfg.  Corp. 
Depl.  1-1153,  Warren,  Ohio 

Please   send    ne.-.  .: .   decoration 

ideas.  I  er  cover  cost  of  mailing.  (No  stamps,  please.) 
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LADIES'   HOME   JOURN, 


has 


-the  Features 


TAN  K-TYPE 

Super-Suction— For  Fast, 
Efficient  Cleaning 
"Toss-out"  Dust  Bags  — No  Dust  Bag 
to  Empty 
'Super-Speed"  Nozzle  — Floating,  Sweep- 
J  J  Action  Brush  x- 

Full  Set  of  Cleaning  Tools  -  For  Every 
Cleaning  Job  . . .  Liquid  Sprayer 

Demother  •  Floor  Polisher  _^M 


U  PRIG  HT 

3-Way  Cleaning  Action  —  Sweeping,  Vibrating 

Suction-Cleaning  on  a  "Cushion  of  Air" 

Automatic  Adjustment  Indicator— Takes  the 

Guess  Work  out  of  Rug  Cleaning 

"Toss-out"  Dust  Bags  — No  Dust  Bag 

to  Empty 

Dirt  Finding  Searchlight  •  Floor  Polisher 

Attachments  For  Every  Vacuum 

Cleaning  Job 


Guaranteed  by  *'■ 
.  Good  Housekeeping  . 


There's  a   ROYAL,  to  Fit  Every  Purse  and  Purpose 
All  ROYALS  are  Lightweight,  Durable,  Built  for  Lifetime  Service 

Get  a  ROYAL  Demonstration  ...  AT  BETTER  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


ROYAL    VACUUM    CLEANER    CO. 


S&wzJL 


Cleveland   8,  Ohio 


HOW  TO 

DOUBLE 

FAMILY 

I  INCOME 


CCII      Nationally  Adv 


, BRAND  NAMES 

GE  -  PARKER  -  BENRUS  -  MICKOK 

I  iwr'.IW    '  :       l<\  .  I. II-  1 

u  \KES.    HOUSEWARES,    .iiipli 

l»K(without  our  name  !)HI' 
VOUR  OWN  BOSS.  MAKf  M  'I   K 
itt  N    HOI  RS!  Earn  $65  to  $1  !0  weekly,   •■!!  Imuii 
fri.  nd  .  r.  lative  I  '»<  .   .quantiis  bus 


-In,., 


.,1  An 


Send  SOW  101  -ample  ..ml..; 
T1AI..  WHOLESALE  I'RII  hi. Is  I 
i.  ..in.    in    -uppl.ii, 


i\|.  ID!  \- 


PRFFNTLASS    ?*^?S.P°-  (GreenglassBldg.) 


37-14   48th   Ave.,   L  I  C   1.   N  Y 


WITH        TfTUrttitft)         YOU   CAr? 
WEATHERPROOF  A  WINDOW 
FOR   29< 


This  is  modern  weather- 
stripping    .    quick,  thor- 
ough, economical.  You 
just    press   it    into   place 
around    windows,    tran- 
soms,    baseboards      No 
tools,  no  tacks,  and  prac- 
tically no  time.  Amazing 
MORTITE  stays  on  indefinitely, 
yet  can  be  stripped  off  in  seconds. 
Try  it!  Keep  out  chilly  drafts,  soot 
Hundreds   of    other   plugger-upper   uses 
the  year  around    29c,  98c,  and  SI  25  at 
stores    Higher  West  <>j  Rothes  and  Canada. 
Write  for  circular 
J.  W.  Mortell  Co.,  555  Burch  St.,  Kankakee,  III 


EXTRA  MONEY! 

EARN  extra  money  by  selling  subscrip- 
tions to  Curtis  publications  and  other 
popular  magazines  in  your  spare  time. 
For  details  write  to 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

205  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania 


$1.50  Value!  Stainless 

Sucer-Server 

^    only  50  T 


with  an  IVALON 
SPONGE   purchase 


Limited 
time  only! 
...  at  stores 
everywhere 


Oven 
Cleaner 

CUTS  OVEN   GREASE 
LIKE  MAGIC! 

•  NO  SCRUBBING  •    NO  STBBL   WOOL 

•  NO  RAZOR  BLADES       •   NO  AMMONIA 
Jost   spread  on   Easy-Off— the  amazing  non-  n^\  >  'J / 
flammable  miracle  jelly — and  even  hard-crusted, _ 
"baked-on"    grease    washes    off    like    magic.  — 
Leaves  oven  racks,  sidewalls,  burners  all  spark- 
ling clean!  At  your  favorite  store.  Get  Easy-Off! 


ONLY  69*  .  .  .  ECONOMY  SIZE  981  (You  Save  AOi  on  Economy-Size  Jar) 


later,  perhaps  she  could  have  got  rid  of 
Henry  -it  was  Mr.  Shand. 

"Mr.  Guggenheim's  here,"  hissed  Lucv. 

"Mr.  Who?" 

"Mr.  Guggenheim.  Of  the  Royalty 
Theater." 

"What  does  he  want?"  said  Mr.  Shand. 
It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Shand  was  in  one  of  his 
moods. 

"Mr.  Shand,  Mr.  Guggenheim;  Mr.  Gug- 
genheim, Mr.  Shand.  Mr.  Shand,  Mr.  Banks; 
Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Shand.  Mr.  Banks,  Mr. 
Guggenheim;  Mr.  Guggenheim,  Mr.  Banks." 
said  Lucy  breathlessly. 

"Who,"  said  Henry  to  Mr.  Shand,  "are 
you?" 

"  I  am  the  lodger,  if  it's  of  any  interest  to 
you."  said  Mr.  Shand  blandly. 

"The  what?"  said  Henry. 

"Mr.  Shand  is  a  playwright.  He  lives  in  a 
caravan  downstairs,"  said  Lucy. 

"He  lives  where?"  said  Henry. 

"In  a  caravan.  Downstairs  in  the  garage. 
I  told  you  that  I'd  let  the  garage,  Henry!" 
said  Lucy. 

"Do  I  smell  Lancashire  hot  pot?"  said 
Mr.  Shand.  "Come  on,  let's  eat,  I'm 
hungry." 

"Mr.  Shand,"  said  Lucy  fearfully,  "lives 
in  a  caravan  downstairs  in  the  garage,  but 
eats  up  here." 

Henry  refrained  from  comment.  Words 
doubtless  failed  him. 

"The  table  is  set  for  three,"  observed  Mr. 
Shand.  "You  staying  for  dinner?"  he  asked 
I  lenry. 

"Well  I— er— that  is 

"Of  course  he  is  staying  for  dinner!  "  cried 
Lucy  placatingly. 

"  Is  there  enough?  For  me?"  said  Henry, 
willi  heavy  sarcasm. 

"Oil,  yes,"  cried  Lucy  hurriedly.  "When 
I  cook  enough  for  Mr.  Shand  there  is  always 
enough  for  at  least  one  more!" 

Mr.  Guggenheim  did  not  say  anything. 

"Give  Henry  a  drink,  Neville!"  said 
Lucy  hastily.  And  made  for  the  kitchen  at 
top  speed  and  served. 

It  was  quite  one  of  her  best  Lancashire 
hot  pots.  For  a  while  all  men  ate  and  did  not 
talk.  But  presently  Henry  put  down  his 
knife  and  fork  and  squared  his  shoulders  and 
cleared  his  throat,  and  Lucy  realized  that 
the  hour  of  reckoning  had  been  merely  de- 
layed, not  escaped. 

"Where,"  said  Henry,  fixing  a  baleful  eye 
on  Mr.  Shand  — "where  did  vou  find  this  .  .  . 
fellow?" 


"I  advertised  for  him,"  said  Lucy.  "Th; 
is,  he  advertised  for  me.  That  is  ...  I  to 
you  about  the  notices  in  the  tobacconist 
windows,  Henry 

"Vou— mean— to— tell— me  "  crie 

Henry. 

"Well,  we  didn't,  as  a  matter  of  fact' 
said  Mr.  Shand.  "But  as  we  have,  we  w. 
add  that  each  of  us  answers  a  need  in  tl 
other." 

"  What  need?"  said  Henry. 

"Well "  said  Mr.  Shand. 

"  It  was  wrong  of  me ! "  Henry  sighed.  " 
was  very,  very  wrong  of  me!  I  shouldn 
have  gone  away.  I  am  in  the  position  <■ 
your,  so  to  speak,  guardian,  Lucy.  I  shou 
have  known  that  someone  would  take  ai 
vantage  of  you  if  I  wasn't  there!" 

"Henry!"  cried  Lucy  miserably. 

"  Who  has  taken  advantage  of  who?  "  sa 
Mr.  Shand  belligerently.  "  I  would  have  yc 
know  that  I  am  a  lodger  who  pays  on  tl 
nail " 

I  would  have  you  know  that  Miss  Mitch 
ell  has  no  need  of  lodgers,  either  those  wH 
pay  on  the  nail  or  otherwise.  Miss  Mitche 
is.  in  perhaps  rather  a  small  way,  but  a  qui 
definite  way,  an  heiress.  And  don't,"  a 
cused  Henry  dangerously,  "pretend  yc 
don't  know! " 

"Is  this  true,  Lucy?"  said  Mr.  Sham 

"Yes,"  said  Lucy. 

"Well,  I  didn't  know!"  said  Mr.  Sham 
"  How  should  I  ?  Heiresses  don't  let  lodging 
Why  should  they?" 

"Why  did  you?"  said  Mr.  Guggenheii 
suddenly. 

"I  got  so  bored  with  doing  nothing  z 
day,"  said  Lucy,  hanging  her  head  to  hie 
her  shame. 

"What  perhaps  you  do  not  know,"  saf 
Henry,  "and  what  perhaps  you  should  kno 
is  that  Lucy's  father's  will  was  very  cap 
fully  drawn  up.  On  my  advice.  If  Luc 
marries  anyone  earning  less  than  one  thii 
of  her  income,  and  without  prospects,  si 
forfeits  the  whole  of  her  fortune.  How  muc 
do  you  earn,  Mr.  Shand?" 

"Nothing,  as  near  as  makes  no  matter, 
said  Mr.  Shand.  "How  much  do  you?" 

Henry  went  red  in  the  face.  Lucy  watchc^ 
him.  And  now,  at  last,  she  thought  hi 
beastly  thought.  Henry  had  warned  her  si 
many  times  about  other  people.  Was  it  tl 
same  for  him?  Was  he  "out  for  what  IJ 
could  get"? 

"How  much  do  you  earn,  Mr.  Banks? 
Mr.  Shand  repeated.  "Just  nice  and  coi 
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BY     ELIZABETH     HENLEY 


Come,  troglodytes,  the  supper's 
on  — 
INiirdti  I  mean  l<>  end  my  days 
Vs  l><  lie  .iii.I  bride,  and  wife  ami 
mother, 
(  arr\  ing  traj  s. 

1  do  not  mean  to  sit  apart 
While  gunmen  light  anil 
cowboj  s  roam, 
Vl  this  wide  table  «  liieh  is  heart 
Vnd  nervous  center  of  a 
home! 

Here  more  than  food  is  served, 
you  know. 
And  il  was  something  more 
than  chance 
Thai  bread  became  the  staff  of 
life 
And  Chinese  willow  spelled 
romance 

When  tables  all  were 
damask-laid 
And  beaded  chandeliers  above 


( .ast  down  a  yellow  light  of  rest 
On  the  good  manners  born  of 
love. 

Vnd  tell  me  not  my  house 
surrenders 
The  memory  of  winter  nights 
To  empty  chairs  and  chilly 
fenders — 
No  talk,  no  books,  no  lights! — 
For  bowls  of  apples  in  the  dark 
\nd  popcorn  scattered  on  the 
floor 
Without  their  very  red  and 
white 
Seen  and  enjoyed  and 
pondered  o'er. 

Then  come  up  here,  oh  dusty 
heads. 
From  rancho,  prairie, 
gangster,  monster: 
We  interrupt  this  program  for 
A  vital  message  from  your 
sponsor  I 
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VANiSIl  Toilet  Bowl  Cleanser 
banishes  bathroom  odors, 
[eaves  an  air-freshening 
fragrance.  Just  poui 

VANiSIl  into  howl. 
Instant  bubbling  "scrubbing 
action"  whisks  away  rings 
and  stains.  I  liminates 

unseen  germ-laden  scum. 
Harmless  to  plumbing  and 

septic  tanks.  Use  ii 
regulai  ly.  It's  easy  with  the 
handy  new  Expellid  Opener! 

JUDSON  DUNAWAY  CORP.,  Dover,  N.H. 

Makers  of  ELF  Dram  Opener 


NO  HAILS! 

NO  SCREWS! 
NO  CLUE! 


HOOKS 

HOLD  1  5  LIS.      2  for  25c 


Just  MOISTEN  WITH  WATER  and 
STICK  'EM   UP 

on  TILE  •  PLASTER  •  WOOD  •  GLASS 

Of  white,   red,   yellow,   green   or   black 
plastic.   Beautiful,  economical.   Look  for 
the  patented  wood  insert  in  back — this 
guarantees  adhesion  firm  as  a  rock. 
Twin  Hooks  2  for  39c 

3-Prong    Hooks  29c 

Soap  Dish  39c 

Toilet  Roll   Holder  59c 

3-Arm  Towel  Holder       69c 
Tumbler  Holder 
12"  Towel  Bar 
18"  Towel  Bar 


So  Cosy! 


59c 
69c 


iost  5  and  10c  STORES 

nd   many  hardware  stores 


Or  .  .  .  write  us  for  nearest  store. 
Selfix  Products  Co.,  Dept.  G12, 
30  E.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3. 


Silver  Tarnish  Goes 
in  One  Quick  Dip 


Clean  silver  in  seconds.  Just 
dip  m  QUIK-DIP,  rinse,  dry 
No  rubbing.  Tarnish  goes. 
Silver  gleams!  Gee  QUIKDIP 


SILVER  CLEANER 


GUARANTEE: 

QUIKDIP  Silver  Cleaner  is  guaranteed  not 
to  harm  even  the  finest  sterling  and  siherplate. 


ONLY 

79t 


FREE  CATALOG 


nd    for 


or  Western  cloth.... 


,1, .mil 


alalnif 


v.      direct-lo-yuu      prices.      The      most 
nplete    selection    of    western    outrir-l 
nd    for  your   beautiful    catalog,    today! 
MILLER    STOCKMEN     SUPPLY    CO.         ' 
59  Lawrence  St.  Denver,  Colorado 


in  labl)  i. mi  1 1  it-  third.  I  don'l  dotibi 
will  was  drawn  up  on  youi  ad' 

"Just  nice  and  comfortabl)  ovei  llif  half, 
as  a  mallei  ol  fact."  said  Hem  y  with  unim- 
peachable (lu'iiii  \  "  I  ,nn  mil  one  'in  on  iidi  i 
mai  i  ii  ;e  with  ;i  woman  unless  able 
her  in  the  mannei  to  whit  h  <he,  and  I,  have 
.  mied 

And  thai  was  H  .  ol  .  oui  u  I  In  beast  I) 
thought  was  inn,  aftei  all,  beast  I  >  di 
li  would  1 1  in  in  I  Ifin  \  ,i .  advan 
Lucj  lo  mai  i  \  him  as  n  w;ts  foi  hini  lo 
mai ry  Lucy  li  would  ncvci  occui  to  1  leni  . 
that  what  lie  considered  desirable  foi  Lucj 
did  not  seem  desirable  loLui  1  leni  y 

was  nol  a  villain  al  all,  only  the  leasl  little 
l)ii  .  .  .  well,  unimaginative  Henry  was  a 
nice,  kind,  efficient,  helpful,  protective  man 
Only  il  one  had  lo  he  heasllj  perhaps  the 
lcasi  hull-  hii  vain 

"You  didn't  ktio  «iid  Mi 

genheim. 

"1  certainly  didn't  know  ilns."  said  Mi 
Shand. 

"Miss  Mitchell  did  mil  lell  you  ? " 

"  Why  should  she?" 

"Why  didn't  you?"  Mi.  Guggenheim 
inquired  with  interest. 

"Henry  kept  telling  me  that  people 
were  .  out  for  what  Lhey  could  gel,"  said 
Lucy.  "And  I  wanted  people  to     lo 


Common    tenia    ii    geniui    dreued 
In  iti  working  clothes. 

-RALPH    WALDO    EMERSON 


"Love  you,"  said  Mr.  Guggenheim,  "for 
yourself  alone? " 

Mr.  Shand  pushed  back  Ins  chair.  "And 
a  very  good  idea,  too,"  he  said  "  li  worked. 
Lucy  and  I  have  no  need  of  a  forlune 
We  have  a  caravan.  I  can  write  master- 
pieces. She  can  cook.  We  have  a  .  .  .  most 
excellent  relationship  that  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  a  an  entirely  satisfactory  marriage. 
Won't  it.  Lucy?"  said  Mr.  Shand.  look- 
ing dazed,  as  if  this  idea  had  only  just 
occurred  lo  him  which  in  |x>int  of  fact  it 
had. 

"Lucy!"  warned  Henry  "Lucy'  He  care- 
ful! Think!  Consider!" 

"I  don't  want  to  be  careful  or  think  or 
consider.  1  want  to  .yet  married!"  said  Lucy 

"Then  that's  settled."  said  Mr.  Shand. 
"Is  there  any  more  stew.  Lucy?" 

"Yes,"  said  Lucy,  and  served  him. 

Mr.  Guggenheim  stood  up.  Mr.  Guggen- 
heim took  a  deep  breath  and  let  it  go  and 
took  another  deep  breath.  He  wiped  his 
plump  hand  over  his  plump  face  right  up  to 
his  plump  bald  head;  then  over  his  bald  head 
and  down  to  his  lace  again.  Finally,  he  took 
his  hand  away  from  his  mouth. 

"Life,  it's  wonderful!"  he  said.  "Again 
and  again  1  disbelieve  it.  and  again  and 
again  there's  proof.  Here  I  have  a  play  by 
an  unknown  author  -a  good  play.  yes.  But 
a  tossup.  Like  that!"  (Mr.  Guggenheim 
made  balancing  movements  with  his  hand). 
"And  here,  out  of  Ihe  blue,  comes  the  story 
to  sell  it:  Playwright  Writes  Hit  Show  in 
Caravan  in  Garage  of  Heiress.  Playwright 
Does  Not  Know  Heiress  is  Heiress.  Play- 
wright Renounces  Fortune  lo  Marry  Heir- 
ess no.  Heiress  Renounces  Fortune  to 
Marry  Playwright.  And  1  am  willing  to  bet 
that  very  shortly  now.  Mr.  Shand.  you'll 
be  earning  a  lot  more  than  a  third  of  what- 
ever Miss  Mitchell's  fortune  is.  Which 
means.    Playwright    Gets   Fortune   Thrown 

in  Too." 

"  Does  that  mean  you'll  product  it  ?    cried 

Luc>-  ,  ,..  1    M 

"It    means    I'll    produce    it!      cried    Mr. 

Guggenheim. 

"Henry,"  said  Mr.  Shand.  "you  are  ob- 
viously a  man  of  sound  business  sense.  I  shall 
be  happv  if  at  some  future  dale  you  will  help 
me  to  draw  up  my  contract.  But  in  the  mean- 
time." said  Mr.  Shand.  "as  I  am  at  this 
moment  most  anxious  to  start  kissing  Lucy. 
1  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  take  Mr.  Gug- 
genheim home!"  END 
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LOTION 
MADE  FOR  BUSY  HANDS! 

If  housework  is  part  or  all  ol   your  ingredients,  soothes  and  softens  rough, 

day,    hitter    In-   choose-)    about    hand  rhapped    hands    overnighl      and    used 

lotion.  The  "glamour"  kind  is  fun  while  daily,  keeps  them   smooth    no   matter 

Mni're  sweet    ami   single     hut    gather  what!     Like   an   "invisible    glove,"'   it 

up  a  husband  and  a  household  and  sec  holds  in  Boftness,  keep-  out  dryness, 
what  happen-,!   I  hen.  sou.  hind-  need  Women  who  knou  about  housework, 

Italian  Halm      made  for  bus)   hands.  ,,,.,.,    ,„,    |,,,|,.ln    |',a|M1.    [,„    „,,    ot|R.r 

This   lotion,    with    medically-proved  lotion  i^  like  it.    2.>r.  .i0f!,  LOO. 


If  you  use  detergents  or  other 
chemical  cleaners,  always  use 
Italian  Balm  immediately 
afterwards. 


So  good 
one  drop 
does  it! 


Italian  Balm 


BY   CAMPANA 


IjDtoiTtiffiQ  lAijtnelp  dishes 

guaranteed*   against   breakage 

pAjdjM&UA    dinnerware 
by    GENERAL    AMERICAN 

Serve  beautifully— never  worry  about 
breakage.  Meladur  is  made  of  mcla- 
mine,  the  tough,  hard  plastic  and  is 
•guaranteed  against  chipping,  crack- 
ing, breaking  —  for  one  year  in  normal 
use.  6  lustrous  colors,  stain  and  fade- 
proof.  Starter  sets,  serving  items  and 
open  stock  at  leading  stores. 
Write  for  circular 

PLASTICS   DIVISION 

General  American  Transportation   Corporation 
135  South  Lo  Salle  Street  *  Chicago  90,  Illinois 


If  you  want  luxuriant  blooms  try  feeding 
your  plant  PLANTABBS     rich  plant  food 
in  tablet  form   ("lean,  odorless,  easy-to-use. 
Amazing    results  with  everything    that 
grows  in  flower  pot.  window  box  or  gar- 
den. 25c,  50c.  SI,  $2,  and  S3. 50. 
At  your  dealers  or  postpaid  from: 
PLANTABBS  CORP.,  DEPT.  H 
BALTIMORE  1,  MARYLAND 
FULTON'S 

PLANTABBS 

PLANT   FOOD  TABLETS   PLUS   B 
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l/«rv  #«.«,  6«sy  er/jfor  arcrf  busy  homemaker, 
in  her  kitchen  trith  a  Latin- American  look. 


-n 


•  loiarii.-i)   l.ilifor  nl    llotii«' 


rThe  kitchen  should  be  gay  and  fun,"  Mary  Bass  said,  "like  a  fiesta. 
\Iosi  ut  my  parties,  it  seems,  wind  up  in  the  kitchen — even  the  ours 
that  are  supposed  to  be  quite  formal!" 

But  tlic  kitchen  in  the  home  the  Bass  family  bought  last  spring  was  a 
hand-me-down  room,  awkward  in  size,  with  poorly  placed  old-fashioned 
range  and  refrigerator.  It  was  furnished  with  those  dreadful  high  wall 
cupboards  designed  for  nobody  but  a  giraffe  (Mary  is  small  and  slender) . 
The  base  cabinets  were  a  hodgepodge  of  deep  drawers  where  you  could 
never  find  anything,  and  miscellaneous  cupboards  hard  to  clean.  A 
former  owner  had  added  an  automatic  dishwasher  and  taken  out  the 
wall  between  pantry  and  kitchen.  The  pantry  sink  was  six  inches  too 


low  and  the  entire  ceiling  was  in  had  shape.  No  box-office  appeal!  It 
seemed  especially  fitting  to  remake  this  tired  old  room  with  a  new  Latin- 
American  look,  since  Mary  Bass  (irst  learned  to  cook  in  her  childhood  in 
a  kitchen  in  Mexico  City.  As  a  little  girl,  she  watched  the  cooks  grind 
the  corn  and  practiced  patting  tortillas  for  the  charcoal  brasero  in  the 
tiled  patio  off  the  Mexican  kitchen.  She  loved  the  hot  foods,  the  hot 
color  in  the  hot  country,  and  never  lost  that  love.  She  prefers  gay  Mex- 
ican colors  (her  office  at  the  Journal  is  pink)  and  the  friendly  infor- 
mality of  Mexican  handcrafts,  tin  and   pottery. 

In   the  plan,   the  former  pantry  area  was  earmarked  for  a  special 
snack  place  lor  Mary's  enchanting  son  continued  on  page  204 


itv  (.i\ms    I  A  It  I  It 


7  he  kitchen  before!  yotice  inadequate  work  surface, 

glass-doored  cupboards  hard  to  get  at.  equipment     3S!HBS»    RMsn^» 

bulky  and  poorly  placed,  with  valuable  space  wasted.  IV- 
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Cabinet  on  wheels  has  hardwood  top  for  slic- 
ing, chopping;  ventilated  bins  for  vegetables. 

Wood-fronted  cabinets  have  interiors  of  white  metal  with 
baked-on  finish.  In  shallow  recess  behind  are  a  generous  shelf 
for  spices  and  canisters,  anil  a  bright  light  for  the  work  area. 


ion  hung  mi   null,   inlil-iiii  n  \ 

H 

hid  I Iml  Mex- 
ican In  ii  i  nnl. \  jnr  is  ninny 
kept  filled!  Hi  i  iv. 
nets  Imlil  more,  more  ■ 
iently,  snack  corner  dm  ml  take 
mi  a  \  from  storagi  -/"'"  '<"' 
adds  gn  oh  r  charm  In  I, 


With  modern  meal-preparation  appliances  nil 
fitted  in  main  .section  of  kitchen,  old  pantry 
area  was  freed  for  snacks  and  sit-down  space. 


Aluminum  pans  with  copper-tone  lids  hung  in 
reach.  Two-oven  range.  Inking  less  space  than 
old-fashioned  model,  has  an  ingenious  device 
in  one  surface  unit  to  control  cooking  speeds. 


•ft  wr«P  them  please 


»i 


Pequot  did,  and  in  packages  as  pretty  as  their 
contents  — colored,  Pequot  combed  percales!  Daintily 

beribboned,  cellophane  wrapped  and  boxed  in  two  gift 
set  ensembles  — one  sheet  and  two  pillowcases,  or  a  pair 
of  pillowcases.  Five  lovely,  launder  fast  colors  — 
Blue,  Pink,  Green,  Candlelight  (yellow),  Orchid. 

Pequot  combed  percale  gift  set  ensembles  are  the 
always  right  answer  of  what  to  give  for— weddings 

•  anniversaries  •  a  house  warming  •  birthdays  and  Christmas. 

At  your  favorite  store  now,  stop  in  and  see  them  soon! 


Salem,  Mas 


PEQUOT 

MILLS  Whitney,  S.C. 


All  About  Sheets"  is  a  valuable,  informative  booklet  every  woman  should  have. 
Send  10Y  to  cover  mailing  to:  Dept.  L-l  Pequot  Mills,  Salem,  Mass. 

HARMONY  FOR  TOMORROW.  .. 


Strike  a  new  note  in  smart 
styling  — with  lamps  refresh- 
ingly in  tune  with  the  times. 
Here  are  decorative  delights 
in  ever-so-right  lighting  cre- 
ated for  every  type  of  con- 
temporary interior. 


Save  time  and  money.  Read 
'■HOW  TO  BUY  A  tAMPSHADE." 
Send  5c  to  covef  mailing  costs. 


your  guide  to  Verplex  lamps  and 
ailable  — and  moderately  priced — 
finer  lamps  and  shades  are  sold. 


iH^erplex 


COMPANY 
at  Essex,  Connecticut 


LAMPS  and  SHOES 
L\\ L„ 


CONTINUED    FROM   PAGE   202 

Dickie,  a  sit-down  corner  for  sandwiches,  a 
cooky  jar  at  hand,  and  this  out  of  the  main 
traffic  line  of  the  kitchen. 

The  next  step  was  choosing  functional  ap- 
pliances to  replace  outmoded  ones.  What  a 
difference  changing  range  and  refrigerator 
made — the  modern  ones  double  their  useful- 
ness and  take  less  space.  The  new  refrigerator 
has,  moreover,  a  freezing  compartment  ample 
for  storage,  racks  on  the  doors  for  small 
items,  and  is  self-defrosting.  It  also  has  a 
left-opening  door— needed  in  this  kitchen  to 
save  waltzing  around  the  door  with  supplies. 

The  range  offers  two  ovens— turkey  and 
rolls  at  the  same  time— and  has  a  de- 
vice in  the  center  of  one 
unit  to  regulate  the  heat 
at  the  chosen  cooking 
speed.  This  ingenious 
device  even  keeps  foods 
from  burning  after  the 
pan  boils  dry,  if  the  cook 
is  called  to  the  door  at 
the  wrong  moment. 

White  steel  cabinets 
were  installed  along  the 
sink  wall  to  harmonize  with  the  dishwasher 
and  cabinets  already  there.  In  the  one  over 
the  range,  a  ventilator  was  fitted  in  to 
draw  off  the  inevitable  steam  and  odors. 
For  the  rest  of  the  kitchen,  steel  cabinets 
with  mellow  wood  fronts  were  chosen,  and 
Mary  Bass  describes  them  as  super!  super! 
super!  They  include  reach-in  bins  for  flour 
and  sugar,  ventilated  breadboxes,  cutlery 
trays  in  drawers,  and  step  shelves  for  extra 
storage.  Two  corners  have  swing-out  shelves 
for  easy  reach.  A  special  delight  is  the  mova- 
ble cabinet  unit  with  hardwood  top.  This 
whole  unit  can  be  wheeled  to  the  sink  or 
pushed  neatly  against  the  wall  when  not  in 
use. 


If  three  people  could 
agree,  they  could  turn 
yellow  mud  to  gold. 

CHINESE  PROVERB 


tADIES'   HOME   JOURNAl 

Two  structural  liabilities  turned  into  assets  i 
as  the  kitchen  grew.  The  low  window  sill] 
limited  the  use  of  regulation  cabinets  inj 
that  area,  so  a  low  counter  was  fitted  in: 
with  a  comfortable  bench  to  drop  down  on. 
A  tray  rack  fitted  under  the  counter,  cook- 
books are  above.  Next  a  wall  recess  near  the) 
refrigerator  became  handy  shelf  storage  fori 
condiments,  spices,  canisters. 

For  lighting,  semirecessed  ceiling  fixtures! 
give  a  clear  pleasant  illumination,  and  areai 
lights  were  placed  behind  the  wall  cabinets] 
over  the  sinks.  Almost  as  sunny  as  Old  Mex-I 
ico  when  they  are  all  turned  on ! 

The  floor  in  the  Fiesta  Kitchen  is  grassf 
green,  the  hard-plastic  counter  tops  a  cleanj: 
clean  pink  in  a  spatter  design— very  gay] 
with  the  turquoise  walla 
and  light  lime-colored  ceil-1 
ing.  Gay  striped  Guate-j| 
malan  cotton  covers  tha 
bench  and  stool,  and  ai 
bright  valance  of  Mexican) 
colors  presides  over  the, 
split-bamboo  shade. 

The  ceiling  has  a  special 
virtue  now,  for  squares  of 
sound-absorbing   material 
were  fitted  in,  then  painted.  Even  the  workl 
men  were  amazed  at  how  gently  their  ham- 
mers sounded  after  it  was  finished ! 

Mary's  favorite  old  Spanish  proverb  trans- 
lates  as  "The  dances  I  have  danced,  no  one 
can  take  away  from  me."  It  is  a  beautifu 
proverb,  and  as  I  sniffed  the  elegant  richness 
of  the  first  tamales  to  simmer  in  the  Mexicar 
earthenware  casserole,  I  thought  it  was  par- 
ticularly lovely  that  the  Mexican  kitchen  o] 
Mary's  childhood  was  still  here  in  spirit,  im- 
proved by  modern  conveniences,  but  stilr 
gay,  still  colorful,  still  a  place  for  friendliness  j 
and  fun! 

Practically  every  day  will  be  a  fiesta  in  this 
kitchen ! 


THE    FIRST    THANKSGIVING 
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celebration.  Church  in  the  morning,  after  a 
good  ham-and-egg-and-buckwheat  break- 
fast, with  fountains  of  coffee  to  wash  it  down. 
I  am  seeing  it,  smelling  it,  tasting  it  now, 
that  bygone  Thanksgiving  opening  "stanza," 
and  I  am  a  little  homesick  for  an  apple  that 
grew  on  a  tree  that  is  very  far  off. 

But  breakfast  and  the  thought  of  it  are 
long  since  gone,  and  those  memories  are  laid 
away,  and  the  matter  at  hand  is  the  first 
Thanksgiving  dinner  that  our  two  "young 
marrieds"  are  planning  to  give  for  their 
parents.  If  these  young  marrieds  are  turn- 
ing the  tables  on  tradition,  don't  worry, 
it  will  come  back  next  year  when  they'll  cele- 
brate their  second  Thanksgiving  with  their 
folks  again.  Let's  give  them  the  thrill  of  hav- 
ing their  first  Thanksgiving  together,  in 
their  new  home.  Father  and  mother  of  both 
are  coming;  the  first  Thanksgiving  rates 
their  presence.  And  six  there  will  be,  and  that 
is  the  right  number,  the  best  number;  and  if 
you  are  wise,  as  I  think  you  are.  you'll  stick 
to  it. 

The  temptation  to  steal  the  show  by  offer- 
ing advice  and  suggestion  and  help  is  to  be 
resisted.  Let  the  bride  show  off.  but  be  ready 
to  watch  and  to  praise  the  various  opera- 
tions that  are  afoot  in  the  kitchen. 

So,  with  the  dinner  bell  rung  on  the  dot,  the 
march  from  kitchen  and  drawing  room 
begins.  To  the  dining  room  they  go,  and 
what  do  they  see?  A  lovely  table,  perfect  in 
every  way,  replete  with  beautiful  wedding 
china  and  silver,  and  in  front  of  the  young 
hostess  a  chafing  dish,  a  ladle  and  a  circle  of 
glass  cups;  but  it  isn't  an  oyster  stew  that 
steams  there,  not  a  chowder— not  any  tradi- 
tional dish  awaits  them.  They  are  to  start 
with  something— and  aren't  you  glad  I 
thought  to  put  first  things  first?  For  you 
know  how  I  am— and  it's  a  brand-new  first 
or  beginning  business,  a  hot,  crystal-clear, 
red,  shining  appetite  stimulator. 

HOT     SPICED     CRANBERRY     PUNCH 

Cook  4  cups  cranberries  (about  I  pound)  in  4 
cups  water  until  all  tin'  skins  pop  open.  Strain 


through  cheesecloth  —  maybe  two  layers 
^  ou'll  know.  Do  not  pressor  stir,  for  if  you  d<i 
your  juice  will  Ire  cloudy.  Add  to  the  juio 
34  cup  sugar.  'lie  2  sticks  cinnamon  and  1( 
whole  cloves  in  a  cheesecloth  Ira;;.  I'ut  tin 
hag  in  the  cranberry  juice  and  simmer  .">  ruin 
utes.  Add  '2  lemon,  sliced  lliin,  anil  2  cupi 
lreshly  brewed  tea.  Remove  the  spire  bag 
pour  the  whole  thing  into  a  chafing  dish  am 
serve  in  small  glasses,  hot.  Makes  5 '  L>  cups 
The  punch  may  be  made  ahead  and  reheated  1 
Serve  several  of  the  ready-to-go  hor  I 
d"oeuvres  with  the  punch.  Pali's  (their'  is  ; 
wonderful  variety  of  these),  cheese,  lish— } 
oh,  you  know.  Somebody  invents  a  new  onJ 
every  day. 

A  capon  is  a  bachelor  chicken.  A  capoi: 
lives  a  more  or  less  monastic  life,  a  contem 
plative  life.  He  dwells  in  some  internal  with! 
drawal  from  the  usual  activities  of  the  othe 
denizens  of  the  henyard,  his  only  indulgence 
double  portions  of  whatever  succulent  food 
comes  his  way.  So  he  grows  to  an  almos 
turkeylike  figure,  and  is  as  vain  as  any  othei 
male  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  loll  m  th< 
sun,  strut  about  and  be  waited  on.  So  hi 
meets  his  destiny  and  becomes 

ROAST     CAPON     WITH     CHICKEN-      r 
LIVER-RICE     STUFFING 

You  should  have  a  6-to-7-pound  capon  or  ; 
large  roasting  chicken  which  amounts  toabou 
1  pounds  ready-lo-eook  weight.  A  capon  is  ;' 
capon.  Larger  and  better  for  your  purpose 
than  a  men'  chicken.  Have  the  nice  while- 
aproned  man  at  the  meat  market  clean  it  fo ' 
you.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  see  that  tlv 
giblets  aren't  hidden  inside  the  bird,  make  . 
V-shaped  cut  in  tail  to  remove  oil  sac,  re 
move  stray  pinfeathers,  singe,  and  rinse  it  in 
side  and  out  with  cold  water.  Then  wipe  i 
dry. 

Advice  —  it's  for  free.  A  heavy  frying  pai 
is  the  utensil  you  want.  Having  the  best 
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ARE    YOU    WEARY    of  endless    washing  .    toting    heav\ 

baskets  .  .  .  waiting  on   the  weather  .  .  .   hanging  clothes  in  .1 
ding>  basement?  Beginning  now,  nil  tins  tan  be  clmtigai. 


NEW    KELYINATOR  \\  U   rasih  ends  the  drudgery  of  old-fashioned  washing  an.i 

.   .   .   lake-   minutes   instead  ol   bonis  .1  day.    In   lln-   handsome    \utomatii     ['earn,  clothe-  an- 

washed  i<  nil  \  1  linn  .  .  .dried  saleh  and  II  ullv-solt ...  whenever  vou  waul 


New  Way  to  End  Washday  Drudgery 

with  Kelvinator's  Automatic  Laundry  Team ! 

Here's  how  Kelvinator's  new  automatic  washer  gets  dirty  clothes  really  clean 


Shampoo  \\  ash- 
ing starts  the  dirt- 
loosening  action  in 
concentrated  suds, 
the  way  you  wash 
your  hair.  ( ids  out 
most  stubborn  dirt. 
"•^     Gels  clothes  \\  Inter. 


^^S 


"X-Centric"  \»i- 
tation  thorough- 
working  rubber  lins 
massage  each  piece 
evenly  and  gentl) 
like  hand  washing. 
It's  sale  tiii-  finest 
underthines! 


Overflow  Rinsing 
floats   —  <  ■ :  1  f »  sc  u  m 

user  the  top 
never  dow  n  through 
clothes.  \  1 1  it  a 
triple  rin-r.  spin- 
drying  leaves  clothes 
drip-free,  fluffy-soft. 


Only  Kelvinator's  new  automatic  clothes  dryer  has  all  these  3  safety  features 


Safe  Temperature 
for  all  Fabrics. 

No  need  to  worry. 
Kelvinator  dries 
them  all  without 
harm,  with  w  arm 
gentle  breezes  in- 
stead ol  high  heat. 


& 


Safe  Porcelain 
Cylinder  Prevents 

Snag-.  Stain-. 
Glass-smooth  por- 
celain protects 
clothes.  No  tearing. 
No  excess  wear. 
Can't  rust. 


Safety  Door  Stops 
Dryer  Automatic 

call  y  W  h  e  n 
<  )pened.  Safety  tor 
children,  'l  ou  can 
inspect,  add  or  re- 
move  clothes  at  any 
time.  Convenient! 


Christmas-  &0€ 


The  g/ft  that 
g/Ves  for  years/ 


Division  Nash-Kelv'mator  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 

Electric  Refrigerators    •    Electric  Ranges   •    Home  Freezers    •    Electric  Water  Heaters    •    Kitchen  Cabinets  &  Sinks    •    Washers,  Dryers  &  Ironers    •    Garbage  Disposers    •    Room  Air  Conditioners    •    Electric  Dehumidifiers 
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A  roundup  of  wonderful  flavors!. 


Delicious,  nut-like  California  Large  Limas... 
mingled  with  rich,  flavory  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce. 
About  a  dime  a  plateful! 


Gain  flavor  for  your 

cooking  with  Hunt's 
Tomato  Sauce!    Hunt-fbrtfie  b^St 


W 
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Look  for  Large  Dry  Limas 

i 

>  cellophane  bags,  or  as 
Cooked  Dry  Butter  Beans  i 


in  cans 
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CON1INUID   FROM   I /• 

jrou  may  goahead  and  mal  ethi  itulting,  and 
level  refei  Lo  it  as  "dressing,"  evi  n  if  folks 
mi  (he  Cold  Coast  do.  Ii  may  b<  mine  lav- 
indei  and  old  lacy  to  call  il  dressing,  but  I 
iay  it's  stuffing  and  it's  used  to  stuff  with. 

CHICKEN-LIVER-RICE 
STUFFING 

For  the  stuffing,  saute  3  or  I  chicken  livers 
in  1'  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine  in  n 
skillet.  Von  can  buj  extra  liverH  al  iiiomi 
good  markets,  for  .1  chicken  or  capon  boasts 
of  onl)  one  liver,  in  case  you're  confused. 
( h  mhi  ma)  lni\  a  package  ol  frozen  chicken 
livers  and  cut  oil  about  a  third  and  thaw  thai 
portion  in  cold  water.  Winn  the  livers  are 
ooked   through,   take   them  oui    and  chop 

line,  lake  '  ,  Clip  minced  onion.  ',  cup 
minced    eelerv     and    2     tablespoons    minced 

parole)  and  mix  them  together.   Vdd  '  j  cup 

re  butter  <>r  margarine  lo  the  | and 

when  inched  add  a  5-ounce  package  pre- 
cooked rice,  celery,  onion,  parsle)  and  the 
chicken  livers.  Stir  over  low  heal  a  lew  min- 
utes and  season  with  2  teaspoons  sail.  '  s  tea- 
spoon pepper.  '  >  teaspoon  inoiiosodiiim  gill- 
1. mi. ih  and  I  '  2  teaspoons  poultry  seasoning. 
\1I1I  I  cup  boiling  water  and  stir  gently  with 
a  fork  over  low  heat  until  the  liquid  is  ah- 
Borbed.    The   rice    will    not    he    completely 

1  nuked,   and    should    not    he. 

Stuff  the  chicken  or  capon  with  the  rice. 
and  don't  bv -pass  the  neck  opening  where 
the  market  left  a  slit.  Truss  for  roasting. 
Roast  in  an  open  roasting  pan  in  a  moder- 
ately slow  oven — .'52o  l'\  about  2  '  •_>  i  hour-. 
Some  chickens  or  capons  cook  more  tpiicklv 
than  others  of  the  same  weight,  so  the  best 
wa\  to  do  is  lo  lest  them.  (Vn  overroasted 
bird  will  be  dry.)  One  way  lo  test  a  bird  is  to 
grasp  the  end  ol  a  drumstick  with  a  pot  bolder. 
This  saves  the  hand  and  docs  aw  a\  with  a  soda 
bandage.  If  the  bone  moves  easilv  or  the  joint 
breaks  when  von  turn  il.  I  he  bin!  is  done. 
Remove  trussing  pins  and  string.  Lift  the 
bird  to  a  hot  platter  and  keep  warm  while 
you  make  the  gravy  from  the  pan  drip- 
pings. ^  on  wont  ha\  e  much,  but  open  a  can 
or  two  of  clear  chicken  broth  for  liquid. 
Never  use  water.  Thicken  slightly.  Season. 
\nd  last  add  '  ■>  cup  cream,  (look  and  stir 
until  smooth.  \\  atch  the  grav  \  for  lumps. 
Don  t  have  even  one. 

Little  cousins  of  the  cabbage.  Think  of  the 
cabbage,  so  long  associated  with  the  front 
hall,  the  double  parlor  and  the  dining  room 
of  the  old-time  boardinghouse.  Il  lingered, 
that  odor  emanating  from  a  generation  or 
more  of  kitchenward  cabbages,  stale,  to  be 
sure,  that  smelled  like  a  well-known  and 
instantly  recognized  trademark,  and  as  uni- 
versal to  the  boardinghouse  as  the  pull-out 
doorbell  or  the  red-checked  tablecloth. 

Now  the  cabbage  has  relatives.  They  grow 
and  wax  ripe,  but  not  in  a  hidden  leal-covered 
seclusion  in  the  kitchen  garden.  They  are 
like  gregarious  children,  these  cousins  of  the 
cabbage.  They  grow  on  a  stem,  up  they  go  on 
every  side  of  their  support,  and  when  they 
are  ready,  they  are  ready.  And  do  what  you 
will,  they  look  like  miniature  cabbages. 
Their  name?  Why.  I  almost  forgot  to  tell 
you.  These  are  Brussels  sprouts.  If  you  like 
the  little  fellows  and  are  ready  to  serve  them 
a  new  way.  why  not  blossom  out  on  this  par- 
ticular day  and  show  the  laws  and  the  in- 
laws what  you  can  do  to  a  sprout  by  doing 

BRUSSELS     SPROUTS     WITH 
BLUE-CHEESE     BUTTER 

Secure  unto  yourself  1  l  •_>  quarts  Brussels 
sprouts.  Thus  you  will  need  2  baskets.  If 
you  use  the  frozen.  2  packages.  Fresh  sprouts 
should  be  put  into  cold  salt  water  for  a  while 
lo  drive  out  any  insects.  The  bugs  love  to  set 
up  housekeeping  between  the  light  little 
leaves.  Pull  off  any  wilted  or  brown  leaves. 
<  ut  of!"  the  bard  ends.  Cook  in  boiling  salted 
water  until  lender  but  still  green.  Don't 
overcook.  Watch  it.  Drain.  Cook  frozen 
sprouts  according  to  the  advice  on  the  pack- 
age. 1 1  is  sound  and  to  be  depended  on.  I  )ress 
with  blue-cheese  butter. 

Blue-Cheese  Butter:  Press  2  tablespoons 
blue  cheese  through  a  fine  sieve  anil  work  in 


""''  ■'  l"'1-    '  1  ■  up    uft   1,1, ,  ,,  .. 

until     month.     Vdd    to   the  hot    well  ih  ,1,,.  ,| 

~l '        Vnd   Iiim  .    .1   mind   to  1  In    ,1,  ,.. 

Il  won  1  do  in  lake  ibeui     wiiiiuiiu^     I  In  %   re 

no  w  .Hi  ,      |,,  ,  1, 

<  ttloi  Hint  lit  .1,   lib,!     \  .  Ihf)   till 

times  il  1  hey  are  propi 

ing  lo  Kmilj  Po  1.  lln  lowly,  vegclabl 

'">  the  aii  1  ol  Ihe  haul  month    And 

Iheii  coals  ol  man  n  an  endli 

ol   beaul  \     You  1  an  use  yout 

and  pul  logeihet  binalion  ol 

colorful  and  (lavoi  fill   fruil     ol     In 

beans,  ca  ir.i     an  1  h  ive  .1  mi  I 

beautiful  you'll  hesitate  lo  disturb  il     By 

the  way,   these  .1  1  ,,,.  n0i 

oven  ooked.  They  are  seasoned  well    They 


PENNIES    FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 

Independence     Mall,     the    historic 

11. il al   monument    which   stands 

111  I'hilailclphia's  Independence 
Square.  has  long  been  known  .1- 
the  birthplace  of  freedom.  Since 
the  lot  kn  VI  "s  Pbiladelpbia  ollices 
direcllv  overlook  Independence 
Square,  the  old  brick  buildings 
and  llagsloned  walk-  are  well- 
loved  Mollis  lo  11-  -and  we  were 
pari  ii  11l.11 1  \    interesleil    in  Icon  ol 

the    twofold    campaign    -| sored 

bv      the     General      I'ederali >l 

Women's  Clubs. 

This  campaign  has  two  pur- 
poses: lo  raise  funds  for  I  be  rest  ora- 
tion of  the  entire  first  Moor  ol  1 1 11 1 1 
pen  1  lei  ice  1 1  all  (including  I  be  site  ol 
the  famous  Liberty  Kill  and  the 
\sseinbl\  Kooni  where  the  <  ionsti- 
I  ul  ion  was  adopted  I:  and  lo  remind 
Americans,  through  educational 
program-,  of  the  struggles  and  Iri- 
iiuipli-  ol  earlier   Vmericans. 

CI'W  C  urges  all  school  children 
to  save  a  pennv  a  week  lor  the 
restoration  fund,  and  lo  enter  ihe 
e—av    ion  I  est  — 

WHAT   AMERICA 
MEANS   TO    ME 

\\  inners  from  elementary  schools 
will  receive  SI 00;  high-school  win- 
ners w  ill  be  gi\  en  a  ten-day  lour  of 
historic  sites,  including  Independ- 
ence Hall,  the  United  Stales  Naval 
Academy  at  Vnnapolis,  and  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  Citv. 


Contributions  may  he  made,  in- 
dividually or  as  a  group,  through 
local  women's  clubs  — and  the 
name  of  any  donor  giving  §100 
is  placed  on  Independence  Hall's 
permanent  honor  roll. 


need,  and  have,  plenty  of  butter  or  marga- 
rine. They  are  t>ood. 

Salad  for  tin  epicure.  No  one  thing  that 
grows  on  this  truculent  and  noisy  earth  can 
begin  to  equal  the  salad  material  supplied  by 
the  avocado.  Among  many  ways  of  present- 
ing this  top-ranking  fruit,  here  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent one.  a  salad  to  remember  and  a  receipt 
to  put  among  your  treasured  collection  you 
have  such..  I  trust  and  serve  to  your  most 
distinguished  company.  It's  called  simply 

AVOCADO     SALAD 

Peel  2  ripe  tomatoes  and  dice  the  firm  por- 
tion into  !  2"  cubes,  discarding  the  seeds. 
Prepare  J  2  cup  I"  slivers  of  celery  and  '■_.  cup 
sliced  pitted  ripe  olives.  Mix  the  tomato, 
celery  and  olives  and  marinate  in  1  table- 
spoon- well-seasoned  garlic  French  dressing 
lor  an  hour.  Peel  and  cut  2  avocados  into 
thirds  lengthwise.  Remove  the  pits.  Brush 
the  avocado  sections  with  lemon  juice  lo  pre- 
vent   them   from   becoming   a   >orl    ol   dark- 
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BANANA-PUMPKIN 
CHIFFON     PIE 

I'm'  the  crust,  crush  with  .1  rolling  pin.  nr  m  .1 
11101  in  with  a  pcsl  lc,  '  2  pound  walnut  meats, 
making  I1'  cups.  Mix  with  the  crushed 
nut-  .'(  tablespoons  sugar,  and  press  ihe 
mixture  on  the  bottom  and  up  the  sides  of 
a  In  pjc  plate.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  — 
3.)0  I'.  —  H  niiii  11 1  (■-.  nr  until  a  delicate 
brown.  Cool. 

I  leal  '  1  cup  milk  111  the  top  nl  a  double 
boiler  over  boiling  water  with  I  '  _/  cups 
canned  pumpkin,  I  cup  brown  -uu'ar.   '  .  tea- 

-| n  salt.    '..  teaspoon  ginger,    'i   teaspoon 

nutmeg,  '  ■>  teaspoon  cinnamon.  Separate  .'i 
eggs.  Beat  Ihe  yolk-  slightly,  vild  gradually 
-nine  of  the  hot  mixture  to  the  egg  volk-. 
Mix  well  and  pour  back  into  the  top  of  the 
double  boiler  and  cook  like  anv  custard 
until  -litditlv  thickened,  and  thai  will  In-  ihe 
-poon -coat  1  ni:  stage,  stirring  all  the  lime. 
Soften  I'-j  envelopes  unflavored  gelatin  in 
'i  cup  cold  water.  \dd  In  the  hoi  custard 
and  stir  until  dissolved.  Cool  in  refrigerator 
(but  don't  put  it  in  until  il  i-  lukewarm,  else 
you  II  s  1  cam -1  Ii lule  it  as  sure  as  green  apples) 
until  il  begins  to  thicken.  Ileal  the  .1  egg 
whiles  until  stilY  hut  not  dry,  and  Inld  into 
the  pumpkin  mixture.  Then  add  't  cup 
mashed  ripe  banana.  <  hill  a  little  while 
longer,  hut  don't   let   II   set.   Beal  stiff  I   cup 

heavy    cream.     \1I1I    willi    care    '2    teas| 11 

grated  orange  rind  ami  '  (  cup  more  sugar, 
fold  this  into  the  pumpkin  mixture  and  pour 
into  the  baked  walnut  crust.  Chill  until  set. 
Serve  garnished  with  whipped  cream  and 
walnut   halves. 

It  is  not  diet  material,  but  this  is  Thanks- 
giving. This  is  a  glorified  pumpkin  pie.  It's  a 
far  cry  from  those  Aunt  Mary  made.  But 
oh,  to  a  boy  and  girl  on  those  old-fashioned 
Thanksgivings,  how  mouth-watering  were 
the  molasses-sweetened  pies,  laced  with 
spices  and  patched  with  brown  silver-dollar- 
size  patches  on  top.  They  never  browned  all 
over.  For  Thanksgiving  or  any  other  day. 
what  a  wonderful  place  il  was  to  be  "out 
to  old  Aunt  Mary's"  with  a  snowstorm,  it 
may  be,  coming  up  over  the  mountain. 
And  a  chance  of  being  snowed  in.  Snow 
comes  early  sometimes.  When  a  small  boy 
or  an  aproned  and  overshoed  little  v-irl  gets 
together  with  old  Aunt  Mary,  most  any- 
thing can  happen. 

//;'.■;  am!  hers  to  remembi  r.  Forget  me  not 
when  we  are  far  apart.  Love's  young  dream 
sometimes  tales  an  awful  beating  in  this  too 
turbulent  life.  But  here  let  it  last  forever. 
"They  are  not  long,  the  weeping  and  the 
laughter,  love  and  desire  and  hate.  "Life  must 
hurry  on.  but  our  young  friends  who  have  just 
put  their  first  Thanksgiving  in  the  album  of 
memory  are  not  aware  of  this.  A  divine  sense 
of  "  forevermore "  pervades  their  every 
thought.  His  and  hers,  stretching  out  beyond 
the  horizon,  love's  young  dream.  And  over 
all.  Venus,  the  evening  star,  glows  to  light 
them  on  their  way. 
Yours  for  more  Thanksgivings. 

Annie. 


How  to  Make  a 

Delicious  Pie  with 

Frozen  Berries" 
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I  bad    1  rouble    ■■■  illi  ..    fro/i  n   fruit 
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I I  0/1  11     i..  ■  ii|    ol 
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I  ' 
1  I1.1i    ■■■  ■    d.     '  loped    in    1  be   Armoui 

kiti  Inn. 


Marie  Gifford's  Frozen  Fruit  Pie.  For 
the  pastry  I  use  the  recipe  inr  pie 
crust  you'll  find  on  every  carton  or 
tin  of  Armour  Star  Lard.  You  roll  out 
half  1  he  dougl  n.  t  hickm 

less  and  line  a  9  in.  pic  pan. 
Then  defrost  two  1  2-oz.  pa 
frozen  raspberries  or  strawberries  iusi 
enough    to  separate  lurries.  Combine 
ii  Tbsp.  quick-cooking  granular   tapi- 
oca with  •     eup  sugar  and      ■     tsp.   salt. 
Mix  with  fruit  and  lei  stand  about  1  ■"> 
minutes.  Then  place  berry  mixture  in 
pastry  lined    pan.    dot    with    '1    Tbsp. 
butter  or  margarine.  Top  with  ! 
crust   and   crimp  edges.     Hake  at    425 
degrees   F.  tor  35  to  45  minutes. 

For  a  tender,  flaky  crust  use  Armour 
Star  I.ard.  When  you  use  my  "minute 
pie  crust  recipe,  you'll  find  that 
Armour  Star  I.ard  blends  easily  and 
quickly  .  .  .  the  secret  of  a  flaky  crust. 
This  quick-blending  is  possible  be- 
cause you  store  Armour  Star  Lard  at 
room  temperature  .  .  .  no  refrigeration 
needed.  Hake  a  pie  with  flaky,  lard- 
made  crust  soon.  It's  a  real,  old- 
fashioned    treat! 

Got  a  pie-baking  question?  Just  write 
tome.  Marie  Gifford,  Dept.  L26,  Box 

20.~>:i.  Armour  and  Company,  Chicago 
9,  Illinois.  I'll  send  you  a  copy  of  my 
Picture  Hook  of  Pie-Making  Hu  ... 
absolutely  free. 


America's 
Perfect  Pie 
Shortening 


Lard 


Armour  Star 
Lard 
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See  how  much  better  they  are... 


A: 


if  EKCO 


.nyone  who  loves  to  cook  (male  or 
female )  is  sure  to  love  these  wonderful  Flint 
household  gifts.  They're  beautiful,  useful,  lasting  gifts 
that  will  be  daily  reminders  of  you  and  your 

thoughtfulness  for  years  to  come.  See  them 
and  dozens  of  other  Flint  Gifts  by  Ekco 

wherever  fine  housewares  are  sold.  See 
how  much  better  they  are! 


EKCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 
Also  sold  in  Canada  by  Ekco  Products  Company  (Canada)  Ltd.,  Toronto 


llv    I  OIM'II.I  4p.   Mioiki 
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II  ave  you  ever  thought  of  using  your 
freezer  as  a  treasure  chest  for  the 
Christmas  sweets  you  make  for  family 
and  friends?  With  a  freezer  you  can 
start  the  kitchen  fun  now,  a  month 
ahead.  What  better  way  to  get  the  - 
spirit  early?  By  doing  your  baking 
and  candymaking  early,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  make  extra  batches 
for  gifts— to  freeze  now  and  wrap  later: 
a  plump  hard-sauce  snowman  as  a  com- 
panion piece  for  your  favorite  plum 
pudding  in  its  snowy  waxed-muslin 
wrap;  a  basket  of  sour-cream  twists 
for  a  special  friend's  Christmas  break- 
fast ;  a  fruit-and-nut  candy-cake  roll  to 
masquerade  as  a  lighted  candle;  boxes 
of  Christmas  cookies  with  their  own 
cooky  tags;  and  sweetmeats  and  sugar- 
plums by  the  sledful. 


"Most  cakes,  plum  puddings,  hard 
sauce,  many  types  of  cookies  and 
some  candies  freeze  like  a  charm. 
Brittles,  such  as  peanut  brittle,  taf- 
fies and  popcorn  balls,  are  apt  to 
be  sticky  when  thawed,  but  most 
anything  in  the  fudge  family,  for 
instance,  behaves  very  well.  With 
friends  dropping  in  during  the  big 
week,  cookies  vanish  like  the  first 
light  snow  on  the  front  walk.  Make 
plenty  of  the  plain  or  cooky-jar 
type— sugar  cookies,  ginger  cookies, 
oatmeal  cookies,  and  so  on  — to  fill  out 
with  the  fancy  ones.  In  general,  allow 
about  1 >  •_>  hours  at  room  tempera- 
ture for  cookies  and  candies  to  thaw 
without  uncovering. 

Here's  a  starter  collection  for  your 
freezer  hideaway: 


c\\Wi^r 


■■olitlio     IHvinil.v    Drops 

Mix  5  cups  sugar,  1  cup  light  corn 
sirup  and  1 '  2  cups  water  together  in  a 
heavy  saucepan.  Cover  and  bring  to  a 
boil  slowly.  Remove  cover.  Cook  over 
moderate  heat.  From  time  to  time, 
wipe  off  the  crystals  from  the  sides  of 
the  pan  with  a  swab  made  by  wrapping 
a  clean  strip  of  cheesecloth  around  a 
fork,  then  dipping  in  hot  water.  (This 
is  important,  if  you  want  a  very  fine- 
grained creamy  candy.)  Cook  until  a 
small  amount  of  sirup  forms  a  soft  ball 
in  cold  water,  or  to  a  temperature  of 


Easy-to-mahe 

spiced  candy-cake 
roll  to  freeze 

and  slice  whenever  I 
company  comes  during 
the  holidays. 


238°  F.  by  candy  thermometer.  Let 
sirup  stand  5  minutes.  Add  )/%  tea- 
spoon salt  to  2  egg  whites  and  beat 
until  it  stands  in  peaks. 

Pour  sirup  over  egg  whites  in  a  fine 
stream,  beating  all  the  while.  If  you 
use  an  electric  beater,  this  is  easy.  If 
you're  using  a  hand  rotary  beater,  ask 
your  husband  to  pour  while  you  beat. 
Continue  beating  after  all  sirup  has 
been  added.  Flavor  with  1  ]  •>  teaspoons 
vanilla  and  add  1 )  •>  cups  chopped  wal- 
nuts and  i.j  cup  chopped  candied 
cherries.  Beat  until  mixture  becomes 
very  thick  and  is  just  barely  beginning 
to  lose  its  shine.  Using  2  spoons,  drop 
by  spoonfuls  as  quickly  as  you  can 
onto  waxed  paper.  Or  pour  it  into  a 
buttered  pan  as  you  would  any  fudge. 
Let  stand  until  firm  before  cutting  into 
squares.  Makes  2  pounds.  For  freezing, 
arrange  candy  pieces  in  freezing  con- 
tainers with  waxed  paper  between  the 
layers.  Cover  tightly  and  freeze. 


Itrazil-,\'ul  (  lii><<iliiii--l..'i.M-r  Bars 


Cream  J4  cup  butter  or  margarine. 
Add  '  2  cup  flour  and  ]4  teaspoon  salt 
and  mix  in  thoroughly  until  blended. 
Spread  evenly  over  bottom  of  a 
9"  x  9"  x  2"  square  pan  and  press 
down  with  a  spatula.  Bake  15  minutes 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F. 
While  this  bakes,  beat  2  eggs  until 


light.  Add  ?4  cup  brown  sugar  (firmly 
packed)  and  blend  well.  Stir  in  1  cup 
finely  chopped  Brazil  nuts,  }  2  cup 
shredded  coconut,  1  teaspoon  vanilla, 
\i  teaspoon  salt  and  2  tablespoons 
flour.  Spread  this  over  the  baked  layer 
and  bake  15  minutes  more  in  a  mod- 
erately hot  oven,  375°  F.  Remove  from 


.<</</  a  bit  of  whimsey  when  you  nr<i/>  a  gift  of  food. 


oven  and  cool  in  pan  For  the  frosting, 
melt  !  %  cup  semisweet  chocolate  pieces 
over  hoi.  not  boiling,  water.  Remove 
from  hot  water.  Cool  slightly.  Stir  in 
:!4  cup  confectioners'  sugar.  Then  mix 
in  2-3  teaspoons  evaporated  milk 
(enough  to  make  it  of  good  smooth- 
spreading  consistency).  Spread  over 
the  nut  layer.  Sprinkle  with  another 
'ucup  chopped  Brazil  nuts  and  press 


down  lightly.  Let  stand  MO  minutes  to 
set.  Cut  into  bars  3"  \  1".  Makes  '11 
bars.  If  you  have  several  square  pans 
you  might  leave  the  bars  right  m  the 
pan  wrap  with  freezer  wrapping, 
seal  well  and  freeze.  Otherwise,  ar- 
range bars  close  together  in  layers  in 
a  covered  box.  with  waxed  paper  be 
tween  the  layers.  Wrap  with  freezer 
wrapping,  seal  and  freeze. 


Sour-Cream  Twisis  f«»r  ChriNtmas  Breakfast 


Sift  4  cups  Hour  and  1  teaspoon  salt 
into  a  bowl.  Cut  in  1  cup  shortening 
with  a  pastry  blender  as  you  do  for  pie- 
crust. Soften  1  envelope  quick  dry 
yeast  in  '(  cup  warm  water  according 
to  directions  on  envelope.  Beat  1  egg 
and  2  egg  yolks  together  until  light. 
Combine  with  1  cup  thick  commercial 
sour  cream,  the  yeast,  1  teaspoon  va- 
nilla, !  L>  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 
and  1  cup  seedless  raisins.  Stir  into 
pastry  base.  Mix  thoroughly.  Let  rise 
in  refrigerator  2  hours.  This 
seems  an  odd  place  to  put  a 
dough  to  rise,  but  this  dough 
has  more  the  quality  of  a  pas- 
try and,  surprisingly  enough, 
it  does  rise  in  the  refrigera- 
tor—all you  want  it  to,  at 
least.  Measure  out  %  cup 
sugar  for  rolling.  You  may  need 
to  use  all  of  it,  but  you 
shouldn't  use  more.  Now 
sprinkle  sugar  lightly  over 
your  breadboard.  Place 
dough  on  board.  Sprinkle 
sugar  lightly  over 
dough,  and  roll  out 
into  a  12"  square. 
Fold   the 


dough  from  either  side  to  make  3  lay- 
ers. Roll  out  again  and  repeat  the  fold- 
ing job,  using  a  little  more  sugar  on  t  he- 
board  and  on  dough  to  prevent  stick- 
ing. Just  remember  to  sprinkle  lightly. 
Too  much  sugar  and  your  dough  will  be 
too  hard  to  handle.  Cut  into  strips  1" 
wide  and  4"  long.  Shape  into  twists.  In 
other  words,  twist  the  strips  3  or  4 
times.  Lay  them  on  ungreased  baking 
sheets  a  couple  of  inches  apart.  Sprin- 
kle with  remaining  sugar  or  a  mixture 
of  sugar  and  cinnamon,  if  you  like.  No 
additional  rising  needed.  Bake  m  mod- 
erately hot  oven.  375°F.,  18  minutes, 
until  a  light  brown  in  color.  Makes  3 
dozen  twists.  Store  in  freezer  con- 
tainers. Fasten  securely.  Freeze. 
Unwrap  and  reheat  in  moderate  oven, 
350"  F.,  about  8  minutes  before  serv- 


Holiday  divinity  drops  ami 
Brazil-nut  chocolate-layer  bars. 
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-<U  KERNEL  NUT  OF   BRAZIL   SAYS— 

^ ,)       Mix  it  in  minutes . . . 

enjoy  it  for  days' 
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BRAZIL  NUT  PATE  CAK1 


♦  Only  when   you  hide  it  after  each   serving! 
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^jiaajSL  \fu£  Ocd&  Cake 


*:>  cups  Brazil  N'uts  (2  pounds 
unshelled,  1  pound  si 

1  pound  pitted  imported 

1  cup  i  1  8-ounee  jar  i  drained 
maraschino  chi 


gar 

•    baking  | 


Put  Brazil  N'uts,  dates  and  cherries  into  large  bowl.  Sift  flour, 
baking  powder  and  salt  over  nuts  and  fruit;  mix  with  hands 
nuts  and  fruit  are  coated.  Beat  eggs  until  foamy;  add  vanilla.  Stir 
into  nut-fruit  mixture  until  well  mixed.  Turn  into  greased  and  waxed 
paper  lined  pan  9 >4  x  5 '  _>  x  2  '  _>  inches.  Spread  e\  enly  in  pan.  Bake  in 
a  slow  ovi  !'.'.  1  hour  and  15  minutes.  Cake 

before  slicing.  YIELD:  1  3-pound  cake. 

easy  shelling  of  Brazil  Nuts,  cover  with  cold 
boil  fee-  :',  minutes.  Drain  and  cover  with  cold  water;  drain  and  crack. 


LARGE,  LUSCIOUS 
NEW  CROP 
BRAZILS  AT  YOUR 
GROCER'S  NOW 


SEND  FOR 


ILLUSTRATED  RECIPE  BOOK 


BE  SURE  TO 
FILL  THE  HOLIDAY 
NUT  BOWL 
WITH  BRAZILS 


Brazil  union,  Dept.LH-8 

Jew  York  13.  X.  Y. 

Please  send  free  32 -page  illustrated  book 
"A  Parade  of  Brazil  Xut  Rei 

•oupon  to  post  card  if  you  like 

PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRES 
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ing  to  thaw  and  heat  through.  They're  much 
bettor  served  warm  from  the  oven. 

SPICED   CANDY-CAKE   ROLL 

Put  l->  pound  whole  shelled  Brazil  nuts 
(1  1 >  ■>  cups)  in  a  large  bowl  with  '  L>  pound 
pitted  dates,  uncut.  1  eight-ounce  jar  mar- 
aschino cherries,  drained— or  use  14  pound 
dates  and  1 '  ■>  jars  cherries  for  more  color  - 
and  '  j  pound"  graham  crackers,  crushed  tine 
mi  a  board  with  a  rolling  pin.  Mix  well.  Melt 
1  ■>  pound  marshmallows  with  1  tablespoon 
-rated  orange  rind.  '  :i  cup  orange  juice.  's 
teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cloves, 
allspice  and  ginger,  in  top  of  double  boiler 


over  boiling  water.  Stir  occasionally  as  the 
marshmallows  melt.  Stir  into  fruil-and-nut 
mixture.  Blend  very  thoroughly  together.  Di- 
vide in  half  and  shape  with  your  hands  into  2 
rolls  about  9"  long.  Wrap  each  roll  in  waxed 
paper.  Chill  6  8  hours.  Unwrap,  and  roll  each 
roll  in  14  cup  chopped  Brazil  nuts.  Wrap  in 
freezer  wrapping.  Seal  well.  Freeze.  Cut  into 
\i"  slices  for  serving.  Makes  21i  pounds. 
Slices  best  when  cold. 

FAVORITE  PLUM   PUDDING 

Mix  together  2  cups  seedless  raisins,  '  •?  cup 
linely  chopped  citron,  the  grated  rind  of  1 
orange  and  1  lemon,  1  large  apple,  peeled, 


FOR  A 


2/CL 


Glasbake 


Even  simplest  foods  take  on  tempting,  new  appeal 

in  Glasbake  Basketware!   You  bake  or  roast  in  smartly-styled 
clear  ovenware  .   .   .  pop  dishes,  piping-hot,  into  charming 
hand-woven  baskets  and  serve.   Wonderful  for  entertaining 

or  to  add  a  festive  touch  to  family  meals.  No  hot  pads  needed! 
Like  all  Glasbake  products,  dishes  are  replacement-guaranteed 

2  years  against  oven-heat  breakage.   See  them  at  your  favorite 
department,  hardware  or  variety  store. 

^■^M^wnwe...  #m  jn  jm?orted  baskets 


"  ■ 


-i 


i>- 


For     baking,     roasting    choose 
this    all-purpose    dish.     Basket 
adds    a    decorative    note. 
Oblong  Utility  Dish 
2l/2  Qt.  $2.49       \y2  Qt.  $2.29 


Individual  meat  pies,  deep- 
dish  desserts  look  extra  smart 
in  this  Basketware  dish! 
Holds  approximately  one  pt. 
Individual    Casserole        $1.19 


Serve  casseroles  in  style  with 
this  Basketware  dish.  Includes 
"See-Thru"    cover. 

Round    Casserole 
2  Qt.  $2.49  l'/2  Qt.  $2.29 


Two-dishes-'m-one   and   a    bas- 
ket    tool       Each     side     holds 
approximately   one    pint. 
Partitioned  Baking  Dish  $2.49 


'•■".""• 

A     tamily-size     casserole,     all 
dressed     up     in     an     imported 
basket.    "See-Thru"    cover. 
Oval  Casserole       1  Qt       $2.19 


Let  'em  eat  cake  in  this 
charming  dish  I  Holds  full 
package  of  popular  mixes. 
Cake    Dish     9"    square     $2.49 


Guaranteed  by 
.Good  Housekeeping 


n^G  las  bake 


OVENWAOE    •    ftANGEWAAE    •    PaTIOWARE 

CS/o*+-   Division  of  Thatcher  Glass  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


McKEE 


cored  and  chopped,  '  ■>  cup  sliced  candied 
cherries,  x/i  cup  chopped  pitted  dates,  '  ■>  cup 
orange  juice  and  1  cup  orange  marmalade. 
Let  fruits  stand  overnight.  Beat  3  eggs  until 
very  light.  Add  '  ■>  cup  sugar  and  1  cup  mo- 
lasses gradually.  Then  add  1 >  L>  cups  packaged 
fine  dry  bread  crumbs,  1  cup  finely  chopped 
beef  suet,  1  cup  coarsely  chopped  filberts  and 
the  fruits  you  soaked  overnight.  Sift  1  cup 
flour  with  1  teaspoon  salt,  x4  teaspoon  baking 
soda,  1  teaspoon  baking  powder,  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  '  ■>  teaspoon  allspice  and  }  ■>  tea- 
spoon cloves.  Stir  into  the  pudding  mixture 
and  pour  into  2  greased  1-quart  pudding 
molds— or,  for  gifts,  1-quart  colored  oven- 
proof kitchen  bowls.  Cover  tightly  and 
steam  3  hours  on  a  rack  over  boiling  water. 
Aluminum  foil  makes  a  good  covering  for 
puddings  tc  be  steamed  in  bowls.  Cool— wrap 
with  aluminum  foil,  seal  and  freeze.  For  serv- 
ing, thaw  pudding  and  place  in  steamer. 
Steam  1 }  2  hours. 

To  make  the  gift  wrap:  Leave  aluminum 
foil  on  top  of  pudding.  Wrap  in  square  of 
muslin  or  several  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth. 
Tie  at  top  with  string.  Coat  with  melted 
paraffin.  Cool.  Tie  with  ribbon  and  holly,  or 
a  cluster  of  marzipan  or  "hat  trimming" 
fruits.  Puddings  wax-sealed  this  way  keep 
indefinitely. 

HARD   SAUCE 

Cream  1  cup  butter  or  margarine.  Gradually 
add  1  cup  confectioners'  sugar,  beating  well. 


Flavor  with  1  teaspoon  vanilla  or 
spoon  rum  extract.  Chill. 


tea- 


TO    MAKE   A   HARD-SAUCE   SNOWMAN 

When  hard  sauce  is  firm  enough  to  handle, 
shape  one  small  ball  of  hard  sauce  about  1 "  i| 
diameter  for  the  head.  Use  the  old  snowball 
method  of  your  youth— and  still  followed  by 
the  youth  of  today— shaping  with  your 
hands.  Shape  remaining  hard  sauce  into  two 
balls,  one  slightly  larger  than  the  other  to 
form  the  base.  Stack  the  three  balls  together, 
using  two  toothpicks  to  hold  the  snowman 
straight.  Use  raisins  for  buttons,  cloves  for 
eyes,  and  a  piece  of  maraschino  cherry  for  the 
mouth.  Put  in  freezing  container,  cover  and 
freeze.  When  frozen  solid,  remove  and  wrap 
with  transparent  freezer  wrapping.  Seal  with 
freezer  tape.  Return  to  freezer.  For  gift  giv- 
ing, make  a  yarn  muffler  for  the  neck  and 
glue  a  black  paper  hat  to  the  cellophane  over 
the  head. 

CARAMEL   HARD  SAUCE 

Place  28  caramels  {lA  pound)  and  3  table- 
spoons hot  water  in  top  of  double  boiler. 
Place  over  boiling  water;  heat,  stirring  oc- 
casionally until  caramels  are  melted.  Cool  to 
room  temperature.  Cream  1  cup  butter  or 
margarine.  Add  1  cup  confectioners'  or  su- 
perfine sugar,  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  beating 
well.  Blend  in  caramel  sauce.  Pack  in  freezer 
container.  Cover  securely.  Store  in  freezer 
till  ready  to  use. 


AN   ACORN   FOR  JAMIE 


CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   44 


"Oh,  no!"  There  was  a  sound  over  the 
phone  like  he  slapped  his  forehead.  "Oh. 
pal!  You  mean  I  never — Jane? — are  you 
sine?"  Jack  always  talks  in  italics  when  he 
gets  excited. 

"Sure  I'm  sure."  I  said  in  this  voice  my 
father  uses  that  ray  mother  calls  testy.  It 
didn't  make  a  dent  in  old  Jack. 

"Pal,  I'm  sorry.  I  honestly  and  humbly 
am.  But  I'll  make  it  up  to  you.  She's  coming 
in  this  afternoon  and  I'll  let  you  take  her  to 
the  prom." 

"Thanks  a  lot,"  I  said  in  my  best  sarcastic 
voice. 

"Thai's  O.K.  Around  seven?  Or  seven- 
tnirty?" 

"Wait !"  I  yelled.  I  should've  known  Jack 
wouldn't  understand  anything  subtle.  "  Now. 
listen,  you  know  I  don't  like  dates,  espe- 
cially with  girls.  And  if  you  think  I'm  gonna 
take  a  chance  with  your  cousin,  sight  un- 
seen, you're  off  your  rocker." 

"O.K..  O.K.  "Boy,  did  he  sound  sad.  Like  I 
wouldn't  carry  the  serum  to  Nome,  for  Pete's 
sake,  or  he  was  Paul  Revere  and  I  had  the 
only  horse  for  miles  around  and  wouldn't  let 
him  use  it.  "She's  from  New  York  and 
pretty  sophisticated.  You  probably  wouldn't 
be  able  to  handle  her.  I  '11  call  up  Rick  Harris. 
He's  more  her  type." 

If  there's  one  guy  I  hate,  it's  this  Rick 
Harris.  He  moved  to  our  town  from  Chicago, 
and  he's  a  real  phony.  He  wears  very  sharp 
suits,  like  in  Esquire  advertisements,  with 
cuff  links  and  all,  and  he  has  this  very  smooth 
way  of  wiggling  his  eyebrows  that  sends  the 
girls  into  hysterics.  Even  Ellen  Keller,  the 
girl  that  lives  next  door  to  me. 

I  used  to  think  Ellen  had  pretty  good 
sense.  She  was  all  right  for  a  girl,  and  last 
year  in  high  school,  my  junior  year,  I  used  to 
let  her  hold  my  basketball  warm-up  jacket 
during  a  game,  and  sort  of  wear  my  football- 
letter  sweater  when  I  wasn't  using  it.  A  cou- 
ple of  times  I  even  took  her  to  the  show. 
Dutch,  of  course.  She  was  never  gooey  or 
giggly,  was  the  reason. 

But  when  this  Rick  Harris  came  to  our 
school.  Ellen  got  as  daffy  as  the  rest  of  the 
girls.  She  even  began  wearing  lots  of  lipstick 
and  high  heels,  for  Pete's  sake.  What  was 
worse,  old  Harris  seemed  to  go  for  her.  It 
seemed  like  every  time  I'd  see  them  they'd 
be  together  and  she'd  be  giggling  and  look- 
ing up  at  him  and  he'd  be  giggling  back,  his 
eyebrows  wiggling  like  crazy.  Harris  is  tall 
and  kind  of  skinny,  and  he's  always  talking 
to  girls  in  this  low  husky  voice,  like  the  vil- 


lain in  the  flicks  when  he's  asking  the  girl  to 
come  up  and  see  his  etchings.  Real  corny.  It 
didn't  make  any  difference  to  me,  of  course, 
but  I  hated  to  see  a  girl  with  good  sense  fall 
for  a  phony  like  Harris. 

"Wail,"  I  said  to  Jack.  "You  know  what 
kind  of  jerk  Harris  is." 

"Well,  when  a  guy's  best  friend  won't  do 
him  a  favor,  what  can  a  guy  do?  I  got  to  get 
her  a  date.  Besides,  she'll  probably  go  for 
him  in  a  big  way." 

I  thought  fast,  for  me.  If  Jack  said  his 
cousin  was  sophisticated,  it  probably  meant 
that  she  was  one  of  these  skinny  types  with 
teeth  braces  and  glasses.  A  date  with  Harris 
would  be  like  throwing  a  lamb  to  the  wolves. 

"Listen:  if  I  say  O.K.,  will  you  buy  the 
corsage?" 

"No!"  Jack  shouted.  "I'll  call  Harris. 
She'd  probably  be  bored  stiff  with  you  inside 
of  five  minutes.  He  wouldn't  ask  another  guy 
to  buy  his  corsage  for  him." 

Then  I  sort  of  got  sore.  I  mean,  I'm  no 
winner.  My  nose  is  bent  from  the  time  I 
broke  it  catching  without  a  mask,  and  my 
ears  kind  of  stick  out  a  little  bit,  but  a  guy 
hates  to  be  told  a  girl  would  have  a  better 
time  with  a  phony  than  she  would  with  him. 

Besides,  I'm  softhearted.  Keeping  in  mind 
the  type  of  girl  Jack's  cousin  must  be,  I  fig- 
ured Harris  would  either  take  advantage  of 
her  innocence  or  else  drop  her  as  soon  as  they 
got  to  the  dance.  Either  way  she'd  probably 
wind  up  with  a  complex,  and  the  next  thing 
I'd  know  I'd  see  her  name  at  the  bottom  of 
a  letter  in  the  Dorothy  Dix  column. 

"Look,  let  me  take  her." 

"Well."  Jack  said  in  a  reluctant  voice, 
making  "well"  sound  like  it  had  about  a 
million  /'s  in  it,  "all  right." 

"O.K.,  it's  settled."  Just  to  show  you,  I 
felt  real  good  about  it.  Like  I'd  won  a  big 
game,  or  something:  See  what  I  mean  about 
the  Empire  State  Building? 

"And  listen,"  Jack  said,  suddenly  brisk, 
"try  to  get  another  suit,  will  ya?  You've 
been  wearing  that  tweed  bag  for  the  last  six 
years." 

"That  suit  was  new  Christmas,  and " 

"Well,  get  another  tie  then."  Jack  said, 
and  hung  up. 

Right  after  I'd  hung  up,  though,  it  hit 
me.  I  didn't  even  know  how  to  dance,  for 
Pete's  sake!  Ellen  had  tried  to  teach  me  a 
couple  of  times,  but  I  just  couldn't  seem  to 
make  it  work.  I  mean,  I  know  what  to  do  on 
a  basketball  court,  and  the  way  football 
shifts  go,  but  dancing  baffled  me. 
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Now  thai  I  i  bought  about  11 ,  I  'il  onlj  bei  n 
>  one  dance  in  mj  life  Vnd  even  then  I 
idn'i  actually  go  (<>  the  dance.  I  had  the 
,,i  and  i  oat  concession  and  aftei  the  <  rowd 
;id  .-ill  come  l  Boi  i  "i  wandered  into  the 
\m  .Hid  watched  the  dancing.  I  hadn't  bei  n 
).>  impressed,  but  now  I  wished  I'd  watched 

hiilc  c  losei  I  mean,  (liis  skinny  cousin  ol 
ack'a  would  probablj  expei  I  in  dance  .it 
.isi  once, 

l  hen  I  thoughl    Ellen  lived  next  door.  i 

as  .mi  oi  the  house,  ih ih  mom's  flower 

ed,  and  in  the  Keller  kitchen  in  about  a  sec 
nd  flat. 

•Hi'"  1  said  toMrs.  Kellei   "Elaround?" 

"In  the  front  room,  .lames.  Wipe  your 
■el.  dear,"  Mis.  Keller  said,  just  like  mom. 

I  ne.ii  l\  went  on  my  ear  slipping  on  the 
allway  rug,  and  skidded  almost  into  Ellen's 

IP 

"Why,  Jamie!"  Ellen  said,  opening  her 
yes  wide  and  blinking  like  in  thi'  movies 
'You  ileai.  impetuous  man  !" 

Usually  1  got  sore  when  she  called  me 
amie  in  lead  ol  .Inn,  or  Murder,  lor  Mur- 
lock,  my  last  name,  like  the  guys  on  the 
wilkill  team  do,  hut  I  was  in  a  hurry. 

"Listen."  I  panted,  "can  you  teach  me  to 
lance.'  I  want  to  go  to  the  prom  tonight." 

Ellen  got  up  from  the  couch  and  looked 
orl  of  funny     you  know,  the  way  mils  do. 

"Sure.  Jim.  Wait  and  I'll  get  my  phono- 
raph." 

Ellen    is   this    real    little    type    that    runs 
iiostly    to  short    (iurfy    hair  and   big  eyes. 
Vhen  we  were  kids  she  used  to  be  a  skinny 
iltle   thing,   but    then  all  of  a  sudden  she 
irasn't  skinny  any  more.  Just  little.  She  pui 
he    phonograph    on    the 
loor   and   stuck  on  some 
ecords  and  held  out  her 
.mns. 

Up  until  then,  excited 
ike  I  was.  I'd  forgotten 
dial  it  was  to  try  to  dance. 

felt  my  hands  get  cold, 
ike  in  the  locker  room 
iefore  a  game.  Ellen's  face 
till  had  that  funny  shiny 
>ok  on  it,  kind  of  smiling,  and  the  more 

looked  the  more  scared  I  got. 

Finally  I  gulped  and  put  my  hand  on  her 
laist.  The  music  was  very  slow.  I  tried  to 
emember  the  way  they  did  it  in  that  flick, 
ftie  Merry  Widow,  shut  my  eyes,  and  took 
i  big  step. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  take  me  along?" 
l\  asked.  I  opened  my  eyes.  I  was  a  good 
wo  feet  away  and  she  was  still  standing  there. 

El  started  to  laugh,  which  made  me  sore. 
Look  "  I  said  in  this  cold  voice. 

"Oh,  Jim,"  El  said,  suddenly  not  laughing 
my  more.  "I  wasn't  laughing  al  you.  It's 
ust  that  you're  so  sweet.  Let's  try  it  again, 
his  time  with  your  eyes  open.  And  remem- 
>er  that  a  girl  likes  to  be  close  to  the  fellow 
he's  dancing  with." 

She  smiled  and  held  out  her  amis  again. 

held  out  mine  and  she  sort  of  came  into 
hem,  and  before  I  knew  it  her  head  was 
inder  my  chin  and  I  could  smell  her  hair, 
t  had  a  funny  smell,  and  I  tried  to  think 
vhat  it  reminded  me  of. 

"Like  under  a  street  light  on  a  summer 
light!" 

Ll  pulled  her  head  back  and  looked  up  at 
ne.  "What  does  like  what?" 

"Your  hair,"  I  said,  real  excited.  "Haven't 
fou  ever  sat  on  a  curb  under  a  street  light  on 
i  nice  summer  night?  Well,  that's  the  way 
-'our  hair  smells.  Like  that.  I  mean." 

"Oh,  Jim,"  El  said,  her  face  even  funnier 
han  it  was  before.  Not  ha-ha  funny.  I  mean, 
nit  funny.  You  know.  Then  she  pulled  my 
lead  down  and  kissed  me.  Right  there  in  her 
ront  room  and  in  the  daylight,  and  all.  I 
•eally  felt  like  a  goof.  I  liked  it.  though. 
Don't  get  me  wrong.  But  I  still  felt  like  a 
?oof.  I  mean,  what  can  you  say  to  a  girl 
.vho  has  just  kissed  you  in  her  front  room 
and  in  the  daytime?  Mom  and  dad  don't  do 
'hat  very  often,  and  they're  married  and  all. 

"Well,  listen,"  I  said,  still  like  a  goof, 
"what  comes  next?" 

"What?"  El  asked,  puzzled. 

"Now  that  I  got  my  arms  around  you, 
what  comes  next?  Dance  steps,  I  mean." 


It  seldom  happens  that  a 
man  errs  through  an  ex- 
cess of  moderation. 

-CONFUCIUS 


"    (I, llll    IIU'   !" 

It  surprised  me    li  really  did    VV<  d  I*  ■  i 
dancing  and  I  hadn't  even  n  .ill 
"  You  mean  that  '    all  then 

"Ol  course    All   sou   have   io 

It  dull  with  ii 
I   was  so  relieved   I   I. hi.  hed 
hen    l    ■  i     w>    ried    ih  |am  !" 

"  W  hat    '  |e|k   Jan 

"  W  hy,    Jane    I'aikei  .    |a< 
girl  I'm  taking  to  the  prom  tonight  " 

Ellen  stepped  back,  hei  .■  the> 

looked  like  ihey  could    wallow  hei 

"Jan.    i    i  Hut  I  thought 

she  turned  awa>  real  t|iii<  I   and 
the  pile  ol  phonograph  records. 

"Sure.  Jack  (ailed  me  just  now  and 
me  il  I'd  take  his  cousin  lo  the  dame    She's 
probably  a  skinny  little  kid    lie  wanted  lo 
get  Ri(  I.  I  tun    lo  r,  but  I'd 

i  i   any  mil  go  with  thai 

Ellen  looked  like  she  was  having  trouble 
stacking  the  records,  so  I  bent  ovei  i 
She  said  "Something  Lhen,  Inn   hei  face  was 
turned  away  and  I  couldn'l  heai  hei 

"What?" 

"1  said,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
Rick  Harris  is  my  dale  lonighl  "  I  li 
she  sound  sore.    It   really   surprised  me.    I 

mean,   she VI   just    kissed   me   and   all     "And 
furthermore."    El    said,    standing    up    and 
looking  like  Queen  Elizabeth  orderin 
guy's  head  cut  oil.  "I  consider  il  an  honor 
io  hi  asked  to  tlu  Senior  Prom  by  the  best- 
dressed,  best-looking  boy  in  the  senior  (lass 
And  ii  you  think   lor  one  minute   I'd  ever 
consider  going  with  you,  why,  you're  even 
more    conceited    than    I 
thoughl   you  were,  you 
you  bui  boob  '  " 

And  I'll  be  (I, nned  il  she 

didn't    burst    out    crying 

and   run  out   ol   the  room 

before  I  even  had  time  to 

yell,  Well,  who  asked 

I'd  like  to  know?  Th 

I  thought  ol  doing  while  I 

wastyingmy  tie  that  night. 

I   mean,   that's  the   way   it    always   is.    I 

couldn'l  think  of  a  thing  lo  say  then,  but  1 

sure  thought  oi  plenty  ol  things  later. 

I  thought  about  that  screwy  afternoon  all 
the  time  I  was  calling  the  florist  lor  a  couple 
of  gardenias,  taking  a  shower,  shining  my 
shoes,  getting  dressed,  brushing  m\  crew 
cut.  and  walking  over  to  Jack's,  and  all  I 
could  make  of  it  was  that  ii  had  really  been 
a  screwy  afternoon.  I  guess  I  was  a  little 
sore  by  the  time  I  got  to  Jack's  house. 

I  walked  up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell 
1  was  still  thinking  of  all  the  stuff  I  could 
have  told  Ellen,  and  I  didn't  even  look  at  the 
girl  who  answered  the  door.  All  I  knew  was 
that  it  must  be  Jack's  cousin  because  it 
wasn't  Jack's  mother.  I  shoved  the  (lowers 
at  her  and  said,  "  Here."  and  walked  past  her 
and  sat  down  on  the  couch.  Hoy.  was  I  mad. 
"Will."  this  voice  said,  "the  rough  virile 
type.  I  like  that!" 

Geez,  you  could  have  cut  that  voice  with 
a  knife.  Real  low  and  husky,  so  wavy  1  al- 
most got  seasick.  I  looked  up.  She  wore 
glasses,  all  right,  but  they  were  the  kind 
movie  stars  wear,  slanted  up  like  cat's  eyes 
and  studded  with  phony  jewels.  She  had  on 
a  formal  that  looked  like  nothing  I'd  ever 
seen.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  it  looked  like  noth- 
ing, period.  It  was  black  and  light  .and 
shiny,  and  her  hair,  which  was  long  and  very 
blond,  covered  more  territory  to  the  north 
than  the  dress  did. 

"I'm  Jane  Parker.  You  must  be  James 
Murdock." 

She  walked  across  the  room  and  sal  down 
beside  me  on  the  couch.  She  walked  the  way 
a  really  good  halfback  goes  through  a 
broken  field,  only  no  stiff-arm.  When  she 
sal  down  she  smelled  like  the  perfume 
counter  at  the  live-and-dime. 

"You  don't  mind  if  1  call  you  Jamie,  do 
you?  Jim  is  so  passe,  so  proletarian." 

The  way  she  was  crowding  me,  you'd  have 
thought  1  was  sitting  on  her  favorite  end  of 
the  couch,  lor  Pete's  sake. 

"Hull?  No.  no."  1  said.  Sitting  (.lose  to  her 
like  that,  all  I  could  see  was  tier  face  and  an 
awful   lot   of   darn   bare   skin.    She    had   a 


Honestly  now.  wouldn't  you  expect  a  pie 
as  tempting  as  this  to  be  a  chore  to  make? 
Truth  is,  you'll  find  it  no  trick  to  whip  up. 
even  if  you've  never  before  made  a  pie. 
Handy  cling  peaches  from  California  give 
it  summery, peach 'n  cream  flavor,  add  that 
golden,  luxury  look.  And  isn't  it  nice  that 
cling  peaches  are  thrifty?  In  fact,  clings 
are  your  best  fruit  buy  most  economical 
in  larger-size  cans. 

Harvest  Gold  Peach  Pie 

Crust:  1  '4  cups  fine  graham  cracker  crumbs 
h  cup  melted  butter  or  margarine 

Filling:     •'.  cup  Pet  Evaporated  Milk 

1  No.  2:2  can  cling  peach  slices 
'4  cup  melted  butter  or  margarine 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
H  cup  confectioners'  sugar 
'8  teaspoon  salt 

Crust:  Blend  crumbs  and  butter  thoroughly. 
Press  firmly  in  bottom  and  sides  of  9-inch 
pie  pan.  Chill. 


Filling:  Chill  milk  in  ice  cube  tray  of  refrig- 
erator until  ice  crystals  begin  to  form 
around  edges.  Drain  Reserve  12 

slices  for  garnish,  dice  remainder.  Mix 
remaining  ingredients  until  smooth.  Whip 
icy  milk  in  cold  bowl  wath  cold  beater  un- 
til still'.  Whip  in  butter-sugar  mixture.  '  j 
at  a  time.  Fold  in  diced  peaches.  J'urn  into 
chilled  crust.  Decorate  with  peaches  and 
with  maraschino  cherry  halves  if  di 
Chill  '1  hours  or  longer.  Servi 

What's  your  favorite  peach  recipe? 

Clings  are  wonderful  so  many  ways  it's 
no  wonder  most  good  cooks  I. 
favorite  peach  recipes  It  you  have  one 
you  believe  deserves  a  place  in  our  col- 
lection oi  the  nation's  best,  won't  you 
mail  us  a  copy?  For  each 
original  recipe  our  kitchen 
staff  selects,  we'll  pay  % 
Cling  Peach  Advisory  Hoard. 
Dept.  '1.  35' i  Sansome  Si 
San  Francisco  4,  California. 


Canned  Cling  Peaches  from  California 
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3D  fit ! 


y. 


'In^oo^jaw  ^Lr^o  ftc  odL  3 -Dimensions 


jWun$iwjiv&ir 


Iris  (small)  Venus  (average)  Diana  (tall)  $1.15  to  $1.95  #*  (  », 

Lingerie,  Slecpwear,  Foundettcs©  Write  Muiwiv.'.nr.n    \luti>'  4i»'l'.  .  Minn,  for  stores  nearest  you. 


2.99-3.99 


Iighily  higher  Denver  west 
AT  YOUR  FAVORITE  STORE.  OR  WRITE  .  .  .WE'LL  TELL  YOU 
WHERE.    BUSKENS.    INC..    MANCHESTER,    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


pretty  overwhelming  personality,  what  with 
that  perfume  and  all. 

"Uh,  where 's  Jack?  It's  getting  late, 
and " 

"Oh,  he  left  ages  ago.  But  we  don't  have 
to  go  yet.  Let's  just  sit  here  and— and 
talk." 

We  sat  like  that  for  about  six  years. 

"Uh,  play  much  football?"  I  asked  her. 

"I  like  you.  You're  cute." 

"Jack  ever  tell  you  about  the  Harrison 
game?  The  bases  were  loaded  the  top  of  the 
ninth,  and  this  guy  Miller  was  up,  and  — 

"  I  simply  adore  boys  with  crew  cuts.  All 
the  Harvard  men  have  them." 

I  remembered  those  stupid  articles'  on 
how  to  entertain  your  date.  Boy,  was  I  des- 
perate. "You  got  a  hobby?" 

"The  way  you  stalked  in  here,"  she  said 
in  this  low  husky  voice,  "you  looked  like 
Gregory  Peck  or  somebody." 

"This  guy  I  know  collects  butterflies.  It's 
pretty  interesting.  The  ones  with  spots  on 
their  wings  are  different  from  the  rest.  Or 
something." 

"You're  one  of  the  few  boys  I've  ever 
seen  who  looks  right  in  tweed.  Do  you 
smoke  a  pipe?" 

"Look,"  I  said,  getting  up,  "don't  you 
think  we  should  be  getting  to  the  dance?" 

During  the  two-block  walk  to  the  gym  I 
kept  on  talking  about  hobbies  and  how  I 
hate  math,  and  she  talked  about  parties  in 
New  York  with  guys  that  she  called  "Har- 
vard men,"  and  about  me,  for  Pete's  sake.  I 
sure  was  glad  when  we  got  to  that  dance. 

Of  course  the  first  guy 
we  saw  was  Rick  Harris. 
He  was  standing  beside 
the  place  where  you  check 
your  coats,  and  he  gave 
Jane  this  very  cool  look  as 
we  walked  in.  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  drop  dead 
when  she  took  off  her  coat, 
which  would  have  been 
nice.  He  didn't,  though.  Jane  went  to  pow- 
der her  nose,  and  old  Harris  sidled  up  to  me. 

"  Who's  the  queen,  Sam?  "  He  always  called 
everybody  Sam.  Real  big  stuff.  He  was 
smoking  a  cigarette  and  blowing  the  smoke 
in  my  face. 

"Some  girl.  I  forget  her  name,"  I  said  in 
this  cool  voice.  Guys  who  are  always  acting 
cool  hate  guys  who  are  cool  too.  But  you 
could  see  old  Jane  had  really  impressed  him. 

"No  kidding,  who  is  she,  Jim-boy?"  Jim- 
boy.  That  killed  me.  All  of  a  sudden  we  were 
big  buddies. 

just  then  Ellen  walked  up.  She  really 
looked  good,  for  a  girl,  only  a  lot  different 
from  Jane.  For  one  thing,  she  had  more  on. 
For  another,  she  didn't  look  like  she  was 
interested  in  me  at  all. 

"Hi,  baby  doll,"  Harris  said,  taking  her 
arm  in  a  very  intimate  way.  It  made  me 
sore.  I  mean,  he'd  just  got  through  trying  to 
find  out  about  Jane.  Some  guy. 

"Oh,  Ricky!"  Ellen  said  in  a  way  that 
made  me  madder.  I  hate  to  see  someone 
who  used  to  have  good  sense  not  have  it  any 
more.  "What  a  simply  divine  dance!  May 
I  have  a  drag?"  And  I'll  be  darned  if  she 
didn't  grab  Harris'  hand  and  take  a  puff  on 
his  cigarette ! 

"You'd  better  cut  that  out,"  I  told  her.  I 
mean,  I  used  to  take  her  swimming,  and  all. 

EJlen  turned  around  to  me,  her  eyes  all 
big  with  surprise,  like  she  hadn't  known  I 
was  there. 

"Why,  Jamie  Murdock,  of  all  people!  I 
didn't  know  there  was  a  basketball  game 
tonight.  Or  is  it  football  time?" 

"Baseball,"  I  said,  like  an  idiot. 

"You  look  so  strange  in  a  suit.  That  is  a 
suit  you're  wearing,  isn't  it?" 

Old  Harris  thought  that  was  really  funny. 
Some  sense  of  humor. 

"What's  wrong  with  you  tonight,  for 
Pete's  sake?"  I  couldn't  understand  her.  I 
really  couldn't. 

"Nothing,  Jamie.  Why  on  earth  should 
there  be  anything  wrong?  I  just  can't  get 
over  seeing  you  at  a  dance." 

"But  I  told  you  I  was  coming!" 

"You  did?  When?" 

"Why,  this  afternoon." 


Never  bolt  your  door  with 
a  boiled  carrot. 

—IRISH    PROVERB 


That's  one  of  the  big  troubles  with  girls. 
They  stand  there  and  ask  you  these  very 
obvious  questions  and  for  some  reason  you 
give  them  the  very  obvious  answers.  I  stam- 
mered and  stuttered  around  while  Ellen 
watched  me,  her  eyes  wide  and  her  lips 
pursed,  like  she  was  listening  patiently  to  a 
kid  six  years  old.  I  could  feel  the  tips  of  my 
ears  getting  red. 

"But  Jamie,"  Ellen  said  after  I'd  got  so 
balled  up  I  couldn't  say  another  word, 
" where's  your  date?  You  can't  bring  a 
basketball  to  a  dance,  you  know.  Or  do 
you?" 

"Sure  I  know!"  I  yelled.  "I  got  a  girl, 
for  Pete's  sake!"  I  was  starting  to  get  mad. 
I  felt  trapped,  or  something. 

"Where  is  she,  then?  You're  not  ashamed 
of  her,  are  you,  Jamie?" 

"Of  course  not!" 

"Why  are  your  ears  getting  so  red, 
Jamie?  I  didn't  know  you  had  a  natural 
talent  like  that.  Can  you  wiggle  them?" 

That's  the  thing  girls  do  that  really  kills 
me.  They  switch  the  subject  so  quick  you 
don't  have  a  chance.  Harris  was  giving  out 
with  that  chuckle  of  his  that  makes  you 
want  to  punch  his  head  and  I  was  getting 
ready  to  do  it  when  I  saw  old  Jane  coming 
out  of  the  powder  room.  I  was  glad  to  see 
her.'  I  really  was.  Usually  you're  not  too 
happy  to  see  a  type  like  Jane,  especially  in  a 
dress  like  that,  but  I  could  have  kissed  her. 
Boy,  that  walk  of  hers  was  pretty  distinct- 
ive. Up  and  down  the  corridor  guys  were 
craning  their  necks  while  their  dates  just 
stood  around  looking  sore.  Old  Jane  sailed  on. 
She  came  up  beside  me 
and  slipped  her  hand 
through  my  arm.  Ellen's 
mouth  sort  of  came  open 
like  she  was  saying  "oh" 
without  making  any  sound, 
while  Harris  stood  there 
looking  like  Columbus  dis- 
covering  America,  for 
Pete's  sake. 

"Hello  there,  beautiful,"  Harris  said,  first 
thing.  Very  smooth  and  low.  And  with  Ellen 
standing  right  beside  him  too.  With  nerve 
like  that  I'd  have  backed  him  against  Mar- 
ciano.  "You  can't  be  a  home-grown  prod- 
uct," he  said,  his  eyebrows  practically  a 
blur.  "What  greenhouse  bred  you?" 

Old  Jane  gave  him  this  look,  like  what 
damp  cellar  wall  did  they  scrape  him  off  of? 
and  said,  still  in  that  voice  of  hers,  "There's 
the  music,  Jamie-boy.  Shall  we?" 

She  took  me  by  the  arm  and  we  went  into 
the  gym,  leaving  old  Columbo-Harris  with 
an  empty  ocean  on  his  hands,  and  Ellen  red 
clear  up  to  her  hairline.  From  what  I  don't 
know. 

Inside,  they  had  balloons  tied  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and  the  backboards  and  baskets  all  hung 
with  crepe  paper.  The  lights  were  so  low  you 
could  hardly  see.  The  air  in  there  didn't 
smell  the  way  it  usually  did,  like  dust  and 
cheers  and  the  saddle  soap  they  put  on  the 
basketballs;  instead  it  had  a  funny  smell, 
like  gardenias  and  starched  dresses  and 
pretty  girls.  It's  hard  to  describe.  Sort  of  a 
parly  smell,  I  guess  you'd  call  it. 

The  orchestra  was  pretty  good.  I  mean, 
they  didn't  goof  around  and  louse  up  the 
music  by  playing  it  every  way  but  the  way 
it  was  written.  Jane  moved  in  and  it  wasn't 
a  bit  like  dancing  with  Ellen  had  been.  Jane 
was  Forever  Amber  with  a  little  bit  of  the 
court  scenes  from  Quo  Vadis  thrown  in.  All 
in  all  it  was  really,  .something. 

After  about  two  seconds  with  Jane  I 
couldn't  remember  why  I'd  been  worried 
about  dancing  with  her.  The  way  she  danced 
it  wasn't  dancing  at  all.  All  she  did  was  just 
stand  in  one  place  and  sway. 

"You  can  really  dance,  Jamie,  this  is 
heaven,"  old  Jane  whispered  right  in  my 
ear.  Boy,  did  I  ever  feel  silly.  I  mean,  I 
didn't  see  any  other  girls  whispering  in  guys' 
ears,  and  everyone  was  looking  at  us.  I 
tried  to  sort  of  ease  away  from  her,  but  the 
harder  I  tried  the  closer  she  stayed. 

After  about  a  minute,  she  asked,  "Mind 
if  I  dance  a  little  closer?" 

I  shook  my  head,  because  I  didn't  see  how 
she  could.  Much  closer  and  she'd  have  been 
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Actual  skin  tests  prove 
ODORA  SO  "KIND"  TO  SENSITIVE  SKIN 
we  can  make  this  bold  statement 

FIRST. . .  Bhnve  under  arms.  ( For  fault- 
less grooming     ask    your  druggist    for 
Yodora  shaving  booklet.) 
THEN  RPPly   Yodora    immediately 

with  complete  confidence.* 
We  guarantee  Yodora  soothing  t<i  apply 
after  shaving .  . .  gives  day-lonn  proti  ction 
.  .  .  won't  harm  finest  fabrics,  or  your 
morn  \  back. 
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You  will  ENJOY 
leasant,  vigorous 

VIBRATORY  MASSAGE 

with  the  Genuine  fT 

Battle  Creek  L 

HEALTH® 
i  BUILDER 


"TOPS''  for 

the  Home,  for  Athletic  Clubs, 

for  Reducing  Solons-for  MEN  and  WOMEN! 

Enjoy  the  relaxing,  stimulating  benefits  of  effi- 
cient vibratory  massage!  Health  Builder  gives 
you  pleasant,  scientific  deep-tissue  manipulation 
— "at  the  snap  of  a  switch."  Helps  weight  and 
figure  problems,  muscle-toning,  blood  circula- 
tion. Widely  used  in  Health  Institutions.  Built 
for  years  of  service — fully  guaranteed.  WRITE 
today  for  literature  and 
new  booklet,  "BE  GOOD 
TO  YOURSELF!" 
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lallouses,  Bunions,  Sore  Toes 

Super- Soft  Dr.  Sertoli's  Zino- 
aads  are  5  ways  better.  No  other 
nethod  does  as  much  for  you ! 

1.  Relieve  pain  in  a  jiffy... 

2.  Remove  Corns,  Callouses  one 
of  the  fastest  ways  known . . . 

3.  Stop  Corns,  Callouses 
BEFORE  they  can  develop... 

4.  Prevent  Sore  Toes,  Blisters... 

5.  Ease  New  or  Tight  Shoes. 

Get  a  box  today!  Sold  everywhere. 


D-'Scholls  lino  pads 
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Inland  me,   foi    Pet<  ■. hal    .1 

mistake  in  judgment  thai  was!  Old  |ane 
was  pi  it  1  s  accomplished 

when    I    was  afraid   my   spini 
crackinn   I   fell   this  hand  mi  my  shouldei 
"Cut  " 

'I'hi'  nexl    thing   1   kne« ,  old  I  lai  1 
Jane  in  his  arm   and  was  dan<  iny,  off,  leaving 
alone  in  the  middle  ol  I  he  dance 
limn   like  ;i  jerk    You  could  tell  thai   with 
I  '  1  I.iih  in/  wa  i  .1.1111  1  hi 

Hi-  didn'l  jusl  go  with  the  music,  lie  was 
iihoiit  si\  bars  ahead  of  il 

I  wandered  mil  into  the  corridoi  and  rot 
a  ijass  ol  punch  lark  and  a  bunch  ol  the 
guys*  were    itam  ofin 

Him  dates,  bul  I  didn'l  slay.  I  really  fell 
funny  1  don't  know  \\ h\  Maybe  il  was  the 
gym  smelling  like  a  party  instead  ol  basket- 
ball, or  maybe  il  was  jusl  lhat  I  wasn't  used 
lo  dances,  hut  for  some  reason  everything 
was  different  and  it  made  me  feel  kind 

I  wandered  into  the  hoys'  lockei  room  and 
sal  down  on  a  bench.  The  lights  were  oil.  I  mi 
there  was  this  huge  moon  and  the  locker 
room  was  pretty  light.  Aftei  a  while.  I  gol 
up  and  went  over  to  my  old  locker.  I  had 
cleaned  it  out  jusl  that  afternoon  and  il 
shocked  me  how  empty  it  looked.  1  tl 
then,  lor  the  first  time,  that  high  school  was 
over  and  1  could  never  come  back  to  it 
again.  1  mean,  1  was  going  away  to  college 
in  the  fall  with  Jack,  and  all.  Of  course  I 
only  lived  a  couple  of  blocks  away  from  the 
school,  but  1  knew  lhat  it  wouldn't  be  the 
same.  1  jusl  stood  there,  banging  the  door 
of  my  locker  back  and  forth 

I  men  I  thought  ol  something.  1  wanted 
to  go  out  and  sec  the  football  field.  It  was  a 
dumb  tiling  to  do,  I  guess,  because  the  field 
would  be  dark  and  all.  but  I  wanted  to  see  11 . 

So  1  went  outside  and  wandered  over  to 
the  field.  I  thought  to  myself  that  I'd  never 
play  ball  again  on  the  held,  or  stand  around 
the  lunchroom  making  cracks  at  the  mils, 
or  listen  10  Mis.  Bailey  say  her  lines  about 
wagons  and  chains  and  acorns.  Usually  I'm 
not  like  that  at  all.  but  the  more  1  thought, 
the  sadder  1  got.  Finally  I  got  so  sad  I  did 
1  his  very  crazy  thing.  1  went  over  and  said 
good-by  to  the  goal  post.  I  didn't  actually 
say  good-by  out  loud,  but  I  sort  of  shook  it, 
just  to  touch  it.  kind  of.  and  said  good-by 
under  my  breath,  as  if  it  mattered  to  a  goal 
post  whether  or  not  I  said  good-by  to  it.  for 
Pete's  sake. 

It  was  then  I  saw  this  figure  sort  of  hud- 
dled down  on  the  first  row  of  bleachers.  Our 
stadium  is  made  of  concrete  and  the  moon- 
light made  it  look  white,  and  at  first  I  wasn't 
sure  what  this  dark  shape  was.  so  1  walked 
over  and  it  was  Ellen.  She  was  sitting  there 
crying. 

I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  mean,  it's  bad 
enough  when  a  girl  kisses  you  to  know  what 
lo  do.  but  when  a  girl  is  crying,  geez.  it's 
impossible. 

I  sort  of  sat  down  beside  her,  but  she  went 
on  crying  like  I  wasn't  even  there. 

I  waited  awhile,  racking  my  brains  for 
something  to  say.  and  then  said.  "El?"  as 
softly  as  I  could,  which  shows  you  how 
much  really  great  inspiration  I  have. 

"Oh.  go  away  !"  It  came  out  kind  of  muf- 
fled because  she  had  her  hands  over  her  lace. 

"Was  it  Harris?  Did  he  do  something?" 
Boy.  1  sure  was  hoping  she'd  say  yes. 

"No.  No.  it  wasn't  Rick."  Then.  "Oh. 
Jim.  that  awful  girl !  Why.  Jim.  why?" 

"Why  what,  for  Pete's  sake!  I  told  you. 
she's  Jack's  cousin.  That's  all  there  is  to  it." 
I  couldn't  understand  her.  What  was  worse. 
I  couldn't  understand  myself.  Why  I  felt 
I  had  to  explain  to  her.  I  mean.  Especially 
after  the  way  she'd  acted  in  the  corridor. 

"Why  didn't  you  ever  ask  me  to  a  dance. 

J'm?"  ' 

"Huh?  Well,  geez.  El 

"Aren't  I  pretty  enough?" 

"Sure. sure.  It  isn't  that.  It's  just  that 

"You're  ashamed  of  me!"  Then  she 
started  to  cry  again,  harder  than  ever. 

She  was  making  me  feel  sadder  than  I  had 
felt  when  I  first  came  on  the  held.  Ellen  isn't 
this  screwy  type  that  cries  about  nothing. 

Then  it' came  to  me.  What  you're  sup- 
posed to  do  when  a  girl's  crying.  I  mean.  I 
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radiant  new   loveliness.  Tli.if-  what 
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PARTY  FUDGE 


It's  easy  to  turn  out  delicious  fudge  in  just  4 
minutes  with  "Junket"  Quick  Fudge  &  Frost- 
ing Mix!  Without  beating  or  testing  you'll 
make  pei  feet  fudge  every  time— can't  be  runny 
or  grainy!  This  is  the  only  pre-cooked  fudge 
mix  made,  and  it's  superb!  If  you  thrive  on 
compliments,  try  these  variations  of  Choco- 
late. Penuche  and  Coconut  flavors: 

FUDGE  FINGERS  Pour  fudge  mixture  in  pan. 
Cool.  When  lirm  enough  to  handle,  roll  into 
finger  shapes,  dip  in  shredded  coconut. 

CANDY  BALLS-  Follow  above  directions,  shap- 
ing fudge  into  balls.  Then  roll  in  dry  cocoa. 

DOUBLE  DECKER  — Make  a  batch  of  Choco- 
late Fudge  (with  nuts  added)  and  a  batch  of  Pe- 
nuche. Pour  fudge  mixture  into  pan;  let  stand  for 

10  mm.,  then  spoon  Penuche  mixture  over  fudge. 

COCONUT  SQUARES— Add  sliced  cherries  to 
batch  nl  (  oconut  f  udge  mixture;  poui  into  pan. 
While  still  soft,  garnish  with  half-cherries. 
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JUHKET 

QUA  rj< 

£  FROSTING 
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I 
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Rich,  fudge-y 
frosting  you  mix 
in  4  minutes! 
Try  it. 
Delicious! 


\  r wisvi 


&  FROSTING  MIX 


"Jl   NKET"  (Reg.  U    S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  the  trade-mark  of  Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Little 
Falls.    N.    Y.    lor    its   fudge    and    frosting   mix    and    for    its   rennet    and    other    food   products. 


didn't  have  a  handkerchief,  so  I  sort  of  put 
my  arm  around  her  and  started  telling  her 
all  this  stuff  like  when  we  were  kids  how 
I  liked  having  her  tagging  along  with  me,  and 
how  sorry  I  'd  be  to  leave  her  in  the  fall  when 
I  went  away  to  college.  I'm  not  too  sure  how 
it  happened,  but  all  of  a  sudden  she  seemed 
to  be  sort  of  a  symbol.  I  mean,  the  goal  posts 
and  all,  and  the  gym,  and  all  the  guys  around 
the  neighborhood  I  used  to  play  ball  with, 
and  the  way  the  whole  gang  of  us  used  to 
meet  on  Ellen's  porch  on  summer  nights  and 
sit  around  and  drink  pop.  Even  the  teachers 
and  the  dumb  classrooms,  and  the  way  ink 
smells.  She  was  all  the  good  times  I'd  had 
when  I  was  a  kid,  and  all  the  stuff  I'd  learned 
in  school  all  rolled  up  together.  I  wasn't  sure 
I  was  getting  it  across  the  way  I  felt  it,  but 
it  sure  stopped  her  crying  in  a  hurry. 

After  I'd  finished  talking,  she  was  sort  of 
nestled  on  my  chest  and  I  bent  down  and 
kissed  her.  I  never  knew  that  tears  tasted  so 
good.  I  mean,  they  reminded  me  of  salt- 
water taffy.  Not  salt-water  taffy  exactly,  but 
all  the  stuff  that  goes  with  it— beaches  and 
sunlight  and  the  clean  sound  of  carnivals.  It 
was  really  great,  sitting  there  and  kissing 
Ellen. 

Pretty  soon  she  raised  her  head.  "Jim,  can 
you  ever  forgive  me  for  saying  those  awful 
things?" 

I  didn't  think  she  wanted  an  answer,  so  I 
didn't  give  her  one.  I  think  I  proved  to  her 
that  I  had  forgiven  her,  though. 

"Do  you  love  me,  Jim?" 

That  one  made  me  stop  and  think.  I  mean, 
I  was  only  seventeen,  and  you're  not  sup- 
posed to  know  much  about  love  when  you're 
seventeen.  While  I  was  trying  to  figure  out 
an  answer,  Ellen  kissed  me  again.  I  knew 
then  that  she  hadn't  really  expected  an  an- 
swer to  that  one  either.  1  guess  maybe  she 
knew  I  did  when  I  hadn't  known  myself. 

After  a  while  we  got  up  and  walked  back 
to  the  gym.  I  even  sort  of  let  her  hold  my 
hand.  I  guess  stuff  like  that  means  a  lot  to  a 
girl,  and  besides  it  didn't  kill  me. 


Of  course,  what  with  everything,  old  Hat 
ris  and  Jane  had  completely  slipped  m 
mind.  They  were  standing  in  the  corridor  bs 
side  the  place  where  you  get  your  coats  an 
they  looked  pretty  buddy-buddy.  I  can't  at 
tually  say  I  was  happy  to  see  them,  but 
was  feeling  so  good  I  didn't  even  flinch, 
overheard  some  of  their  dialogue,  and  you' 
never  believe  how  phony  it  was.  Both  | 
them  had  probably  been  born  phonies. 

Anyway,  I  got  our  coats  and  as  I  w; 
walking  back  I  saw  Harris  sort  of  say  somij 
thing  in  a  low  voice  to  Ellen.  He  had  th: 
smirk  on  his  face.  I  don't  know  what  he  sail 
but  I  did  see  Ellen  get  red  and  hear  old  Jar 
laughing  like  crazy.  Knowing  Harris'  sterlir 
sense  of  humor,  I  could  imagine  it,  thoug 

I'm  not  too  sure  what  happened  next, 
guess  I  must  have  nudged  old  Harris,  ij 
something.  I  mean,  all  I  know  is  that  all  of 
sudden  he  just  fell  over  and  sort  of  laid  the 
on  the  floor.  It  was  really  funny.  I  hadn 
known  he  was  that  frail,  for  Pete's  sake. 

Guys  started  running  toward  us  and  Elk 
grabbed  my  hand  and  we  took  off.  The  last 
saw,  old  Jane  was  bending  over  Harris,  da 
bing  at  his  nose  with  her  handkerchief,  ai 
telling  him  he  looked  just  like  Gregory  Pec 
I  don't  know  if  Harris  heard  her  or  not,  b 
he  didn't  look  very  interested,  only  kind 
remote. 

Well,  Ellen  and  I  did  a  lot  of  talking  whf 
we  walked  home  that  night.  I  told  her  sorj 
things  I'd  never  want  the  guys  to  find  o 
about,  and  she  told  me  how  much  she  d 
liked  Harris  and  how  crummy  she'd  f<_ 
making  a  play  for  him  just  to  get  me  jealov 
We  talked  for  a  long  time  on  her  porch,  tct' 
until  Mr.  Keller  came  to  the  screen  do-; 
and  said  how  athletes  with  scholarships  ne+ 
plenty  of  sleep  and  even  if  they  don't,  advtf 
tising  executives  do.  But" even  with  all  tj 
talking  we  did  I  never  got  around  to  telli 
Ellen  how  deep   I   thought  this  oak-fro 
an-acorn  thing  Mrs.  Bailey  told  us  abc 
really  is,  and  I  doubt  if  I  ever  will. 

She  probably  knew  it  all  along. 


WHAT  PARENTS  DON'T   KNOW  ABOUT  COMIC   BOOH 
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did  you"?);  an  advertisement  for  "new  type 
crime  books!"  ("You  get  thrills  and  chills 
as  these  books  tell  you  how  the  worst  crim- 
inals planned  and  committed  their  terrible 
crimes.  .  .  .";  "Sensational  intimate  stories 
of  the  crimes,  lives  and  deaths  of  the  most 
notorious  gangsters  and  murderers";  "Ten 
most  terrible  crimes  of  all  time.  Horrible 
deaths  of  the  world's  worst  criminals.  Told 
in  complete  detail.") 

Juvenile  delinquency  has  increased  about 
20  per  cent  since  1947.  It  is.  however,  not 
the  number  but  the  kind  of  delinquency 
that  is  the  salient  point.  Younger  and 
younger  children  commit  more  and  more 
serious  and  violent  acts.  Even  psychotic 
children  did  not  act  like  this  fifteen  years 
ago.  Here  are  some  random  samples  of  what 
today's  "delinquents"  actually  do: 

1  —Three  boys,  six  to  eight  years  old,  took 
a  boy  of  seven,  hanged  him  nude  from  a  tree, 
his  hands  tied  behind  him,  then  burned  him 
with  matches.  They  could  not  find  their  first 
choice  for  this  treatment— a  girl  of  six.  Pro- 
bation officers  investigating  found  that  they 
were  re-enacting  a  comic-book  plot. 

2  — A  boy  of  eleven  killed  a  woman  in  a 
holdup.  When  arrested,  he  was  found  sur- 
rounded by  comic  books.  His  twenty-year- 
old  brother  said,  "If  you  want  the  cause  of  all 
this,  here  it  is:  It's  these  rotten  comic  books. 
Cut  them  out,  and  things  like  this  wouldn't 
happen." 

3— A  boy  of  thirteen  committed  a  "lust 
murder"  of  a  girl  of  six.  After  his  arrest,  in 
jail,  he  asked  for  comic  books.  "I  refused,  of 
course,"  said  the  sheriff.  A  thirteen-year-old 
boy  who  spent  "most  of  his  time  looking  at 
comic  books"  committed  a  "sex  murder"  of 
a  girl  of  four. 

4— In  order  to  prove  that  he  was  "no 
sissy."  a  boy  of  fourteen  garroted  and  killed 
a  boy  of  eleven. 

5— A  boy  who  had  participated  when  a 
group  attacked  and  seriously  stabbed  another 


boy  was  found  with  a  knife  which  had 
legend  inked  on  the  sheath:  "Kill  for  tj 
Love  of  Killing." 

6— A  boy  of  twelve  and  his  eight-year-< 
sister  tried  to  kill  a  boy  of  six.  They  thre! 
ened  to  knock  his  teeth  out,  stabbed  throu' 
his  hands  with  a  pocket  knife,  choked  h? 
kicked  him  and  jumped  on  him.  The  pol^ 
captain  said,  "It  is  the  worst  beating  Ij 
ever  seen,  child  or  adult." 

I  could  continue  this  list  almost  ind^ 
nitely.  There  is  nothing  in  these  "juvenile  i 
lmquencies"  that  is  not  described  in  cor 
books.  These  are  comic -book  plots.  In  cor, 
books  usually  these  crimes  remain  unpt; 
ished  until  the  criminal  has  committed  ma1 
more  of  them.  Children  are  not  so  lucK 
They  face  severe  punishments  whenever  tr.J 
are  caught.  Educated  on  comic  books,  th. 
go  on  to  a  long  postgraduate  course  in  j< 
(with  the  same  reading  matter).  To  eve 
one  of  these  crimes  correspond  dozens' 
lesser  ones,  hundreds  of  minor  ones  aJ 
thousands  of  fantasies.  According  to  Feden 
statistics,  in  1948  about  one  in  every  eig  * 
persons  arrested  was  a  minor.  One  of  tt 
best-informed  members  of  the  judicia : 
Judge  Leibowitz,  pointed  out  in  a  paper 
"Crime  and  the  Community"  that  "the  ti 
fendants  in  crimes  of  violence  in  recent  ye; 
are  getting  younger  and  younger,  and  novl 
days  they  include  mere  children  who  shov 
be  in  knee  pants— at  the  age  when  in  forn 
years  they  would  have  come  into  cont;:j 
with  the  law  only  for  swiping  apples  or  t 
setting  pushcarts." 

A  billion  times  a  year  an  American  chi 
sits  down  to  pore  over  a  comic  book.  Wl 
is  the  attraction?  As  late  as  1951  a  libe 
magazine  carried  an  article  on  "The  Coi 
Book  Industry"  in  which  it  gave  what' 
thought  was  the  answer:  children  : 
charmed  by  comic  books  because  they  c 
follow  "the  fortunes  of  cowhands  and  mic  I 
That  is  how  we  deceive  ourselves  and  otht  I 
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Ay  Secret  for  HIS 

GRAVY/ 

It's  so  easy  to  make  the  rich, 
savory  gravy  men  love !  Add 
Lea  &  Perrins  Worcestershire 
Sauce  .  .  .  you've  richer,  zestier 
flavor  in  seconds.  Try  it. 


EA&PERRINS 

THE  ORIGINAL        CAM  PC 
WORCESTERSHIRE    OMUUL 
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Melrose     Tarn     Co.     Inc.,     345\JARN5/ 
Grand  St., N  Y  City,  Dept  H  -11.       — 


9  QUARTS 
FROM  I  CAN 
FOR  LESS 
THAN  20^ 


ere's  a  Kitz  Cloth  for  every 
usehold  cleaning  purpose 


On  sole  at  leading  hardware  ond  deportment  s'o 


CLOTHS 


HN  RITZENTHALER.  73  FRANKLIN  ST..  N.  V    13 


3-IN-ONE 

OIL 


I^Mend  broken  dolls,  wood   toys 
ZZ  with  amazing  PLASTIC  WOOD 


1  i      i;inds"  di>  occui   in   \\ i    i 

bin  Western  com  a<  i  ii  ally 

exception  ju  i  W<   I 

linn      \  i  in  i  i.il 
"mice";  bul  animal  comics  an   i 
in  numbers  and  do  nol  .  harm  childn 
becoming  comic-book  udi 

I  In  average  parcnl  ha    no  idea  thai 
imaginable  i  rimi  ibed  in  detail  in 

comic  I ks.  Thai    is  Hum    mai 

trade  II  one  were  lo  set  oul  to  leach  children 
how  hi  steal    rob,   Ii  ill   and 

no  more  in 
method  could  be  devised  li  is  ol  coui 
and  natural  foi  the  child  lo  Iranslati 

'i is  into  a  minoi 

eaiuK  store  m  lead  ol  nlo  a  bank  . 

stabbing  and  hui  ling  a  little  rul  with 
pen  if  a  knife  is  nol  handy;  throwing  stories 
into  windows  ol  irains  and  ears  instead  ol 
payroll  robberies  and  holdups;  beating  and 
threatening  youngei  children  instead  ol 
Superman  heroics,  following  the  simple 
formula  of  older  (laid  again  •  i  child 

instead  of  Superman  against  man 

Taking  into  account  every  conceivable 
possibility,  comic  hooks  present  the  details 
of  how  to  commit  crimes,  how  to  conceal 
evidence,  how  lo  evade  detection,  how  lo 
hurl  people.  In  a  recent  comic  book  which 
has  the  Seal  of  Approval  of  the  Association  ol 
Comics  Magazine  Publishers,  you  learn  that 
alter  a  robbery  you  can  escape  more  r<  adily  il 
yon  shoot  out  the  source  of  light ;  how  to  tradi 
in  guns;  how  to  hijack  ammunition,  how  to 
impersonate  regular  soldiers  (1  have  had 
several  cases  of  young  people  doing  inst  that  i ; 

All    the    world    over   I    will    back   the 
masses  against  the  classes. 

—  WILLIAM    E.    GLADSTONE 

and,  of  course,  how  to  torture  and  kill  a 
"squealer." 

Many  comic  books  teach  with  graphic  de- 
tail how  to  steal  from  department  stores.  In  a 
crime  comic  disguised  as  a  love  comic  the 
lesson  is  given  tersely  but  with  enough  visual 
aid: 

"If  you  were  ever  at  a  basement  sale. 
you "11  understand  how  I  got  the  idea  in  a 
dressing  room." 

"I'm  nuts  to  pay  for  this  ran  [evening 
dress] !  In  this  mob,  I  can  walk  out  with 
it  under  my  own  dress!" 

"1  saw  what  a  cinch  it  was  to  steal  the 
dress,  why  wouldn't  it  work  with  other 
things?  And  don't  think  it  didn't  !" 

In  another  book  the  operations  of  a  shop- 
lifting girl  are  described  almost  in  lesson 
form : 

"1  pushed  back  my  sleeve  in  a  lightning- 
like move  and  deft'y  slipped  the  pen 
under  a  wide  elastic  band  which  I  wore 
under  my  forearm.  Ol  course  all  this 
time  you  must  make  the  salesman  look 
for  other  things  because  you  don't  like 
what  you  look  at." 

There  is  also  a  careful,  really  technical  de- 
scription of  a  box  used  by  women  to  carry 
dresses  that  is  so  constructed  that  "items 
could  be  slipped  into  the  box  without  remov- 
ing the  cover."  There  are  other  tricks  related, 
such  as  wearing  dresses  that  are  "slightly 
larger"  so  you  can  wear  them  out  over  the 
dress  you  steal. 

Another  book,  appropriately  entitled  THE 
PERFECT  CRIME,  describes  "an  old  and 
nearly  foolproof  scheme"  to  be  worked  on 
drugstores.  You  select  one  where  the  owner 
works  alone,  telephone  him  and  ask  him  to 
deliver  something  for  an  emergency  case. 
While  he  is  out  you  rob  his  store: 

"Pickin'  a  name  from  the  phone  book 
of  somebody  who  lives  in  the  nei 
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Sisters  Star  in 
State  Fair  Cooking  Contests 


Cooking  skill  must  run  in  the  family 
because  Mrs.   Francis  Falada     left  . 

and  hor  sister.  Miss  Agues  Simper, 
have  boon  winning  cooking  conte  ts 
together  over  since  1939.  And  just 
last  year  they  took  2]  awards  at  the 
Iowa  Slate  Fair.  Here  they  show 
their  ribbons  to  Mrs.  Falada's 
daughter.  Linda  Ann. 

These  two  Garner,  Iowa  cooks 
also  make  it  a  "sister  act"  when  it 
comes  to  praising  Fleisciimann's  Ac- 
tive Dry  Yeast.  "It's  so  easy  to  use," 


they  say.  "And  so  dependable 
rise-  in  a  hurry!" 
Ask  anj   prize-winning  cook  .  .  . 
chani  ■  '  hmann's 

Active  Dry  Yeast:  Oul  of  9,449  win- 
ners surveyed,  over  90'  .  prefer  this 
grand  dry  yeast,  ft'-  much  handier 
than  old-style  caki  keeps  for 

months  on  your  pantry  shelf.  Always 
rises   fast!    Now   when   you    bake  at 
home,    it's   convenient    to    u 
Hut   use  the  best      look  for  Fli 
mann's  Active  Drv  Y 
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Exclusive  Teakoe  method  brews  finest 

hot  or  iced  tea  you  have  ever  tasted! 

Distinctively  styled  for  table  use  of 

Pyrex  brand  glass  with  genuine 

stainless  steel  protective  shell. 

Brews  3  to  8  cups. 

A  welcome  gift  in  any  home  $795 

Also  available  in  '/?  gallon  model 

at  5895 


NEW 


"Gafcee 


TEA 


HERE'S  THE! 
TEAKOE  SECRET! 

Exclusive  stainless  steel  basket 

brews  perfect  tea  the  infusion  way. 

rmits  leaves  to  expand,  captures 

their  full  rich  flavor  — enables  you 

to  remove  leaves  at  exactly  the 

right  time  for  uniform  strength 

without  mess  or  fuss. 

INSULATED    MODEL 

KEEPS  TEA   HOT   FOR   HOURS 

A  superb  gift!  Makes  wonderful  tea  and  keeps 
it  hot  all  through  the  meal.  Highly  polished  stainless 
steel  with  Fiberglas  insulation.  Pyrex  brand  glass  inner  liner. 
Outside  always  stays  cool.  Brews  2  to  6  cups.  $1695 
If  your  dealer  c3n't  supply  you,  write  direct  for  name  of  nearest  dealer ! 

'SECRETS  OF  A  TEA  EXPERT  -  WITH  50  UNUSUAL  RECIPES" 

America's  leading  tea  authority  for  40  years,  former  U.  S.  Tea  Examiner 

Charles  F.  Hutchinson,  tells  how  to  judge  and  buy  tea.  This  26-page  booklet  includes 

punches  for  teen-agers,  adults,  and  new,  exciting  tea  recipes  for  every  occasion. 

Send  10c  for  your  copy  today— while  limited  supply  lasts 

to  TEAMAKERS.  INC..  Dept  LH,  35  E.  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago  1.  Illinois. 
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hood  puis  real  class  into  this  little  gim- 
1  Hah!" 

Variations  of  this  scheme  arc  also  de- 
scribed  in  comic  hooks  and  of  course  quite 
often  enacted  in  real  life.  In  one  case  I  am 
familiar  with,  a  young  man  called  a  store  to 
ask  them  please  to  stay  open  a  little  longer  so 
he  could  buy  something.  Then  he  came  late, 
when  there  was  only  one  man  in  the  store, 
and  held  up  the  place. 

One  crime  comic  (Western)  gives  an  illus- 
trated lesson  in  foul  fighting  (he  "chopped  a 
powerful  rabbit  punch")  and  brutality  (he 
"rammed  his  knee  into  Mossman's  face  with 


a  sickening  thud"  and  then,  when  the  victim 
was  lying  helpless  on  the  ground,  kicked 
him  in  the  face).  There  are  also  explicit 
lessons  for  schoolboys: 

"But  when  that  big  kid  turned  his  back, 

there!"  (Picture  shows  the  boy  hitting 

the  other  boy  with  a  stick  over  the  head 

from  behind.) 

"You  dope!  Don't  you  know  any  better 

than  to  turn  your  back?" 

"Gosh!  That  wasn't  fair,  hitting  him 

from  behind!" 

"He  was  a  SAP  fur  turnin'  away  from 

me.  I  don't  fight  fair!  I  fight  to  win!" 


EVERYBODY  LIKES  MINCE  PIE ! 

So  make  one  wi+h  NONlE  SUCH  fhis  weekend  I 

For  a  feast  for  all  the  family  this  weekend,  why  not  have  a  magnificent 
mince  pie  made  with  Borden's  None  Such  Mince  Meat,  the  mince  meat 
with  21  quality  ingredients.  The  recipe  is  on  every  package.  (Make 
the  pie  crust  with  Betty  Crocker  Pie  Crust  Mix* — gives  you  2-action 
shortening  —  1  for  tender.  1  for  flaky!) 

pSSSSHMs 

*»«  until  smooth.  Add  9  oz  ' ,  ff/'  Add  3  ^ 
f«ch  broken  into  smafl  1&**  S*"**  N^ 
'°-use  None  Such,.  Add  flou  '   2  CUPS  readr- 

'"g  teaspoonfuls,  2"Zrtn  '  "^  WcI'-  D'°P  h™P- 
**« in  moderate*  hotZln^Tl"  ^  ^ 
Makes  about  48  cookies  °Ut  12  m,m'^ 


Get  a  won- 
derful, illustrated  boot,  lei 
with  21  casy-to-rix  recipes 
like  the  None  Such  Prize 
Cookie  recipe.  Tasty  dishes 
made  with  mince  meal  to 
serve  all  year  round!  Fill  out 
and  mail  coupon  today. 


None  Such  Mince  Meat,  Dept.  All,  The  Borden  Co. 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  V. 
Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  "21  NONE  Sl'CH 
MINCE    MIAI    RECIPES   I  OR    WINTER,   SPRING 
SI   MMI  R    AND  FALL." 


Ww  none  Suck 


Hi...'*** 


L 


Name 

Street 

(  please  print ) 

(in 

State 

J 


ml  Mills  l„c. 


90RDEN&  MONE  £UCH 
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With  21  quality  ingredients- 
comes  in  2  forms:  Condensed 
in  the  9-oz.  package.  Ready-to- 
use  in  the  28-oz.  jar. 


Another  shows  how  to  get  the  thrilling 
experience  of  running  over  a  young  girl  on 
the  sidewalk  with  your  car: 

"I'm  gonna  get  that  snappy  dame!" 

and  afterward: 

"Boy,  did  ya  see  them  groceries  scat- 
ter!" 

Nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination  in  comic 
hooks.  Many  of  them  describe  how  to  set 
fires,  by  methods  too  various  to  enumerate. 
In  some  stories  fire  setting  is  related  just  as  a 
detail;  in  other  stories,  such  as  "The  Arson 
Racket,"  the  lesson  is  more  systematic;  all 
this  highlighted  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
character  who  says: 

"From  now  on  — I'm  making  dough  the 

easy  way 

with  a  gun—  !  Only  SAPS  work!" 

That  lesson,  incidentally,  is  true  of  crime 
comics  as  a  whole:  glamour  for  crime,  con- 
tempt for  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1951  a  teen-ager  driving  a 
stolen  car  tried  to  run  down  a  policeman  who 
had  stepped  out  of  his  radio  car  to  arrest 
him.  People  wondered  at  such  cold-blooded 
brutality.  How  can  a  young  boy  get  such  an 
idea?  For  comic-book  readers  this  is  a  lesson 
of  the  elementary  grades,  described  and  il- 
lustrated over  and  over  again.  For  instance, 
in  a  comic  book  on  the  stands  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  copies  at  that  very  time: 

"That  was  the  cold-blooded  way  he  ran 
down  and  killed  one  guy!  And  only  a 
few  minutes  before  that  he  robbed  a 
jewelry  store!" 

Junior  may  be  too  young  to  wish  to  forge 
checks,  but  many  children  whom  I  have  seen 
have   forged   their  parents'   signatures   for 
school    purposes.    Forgery 
is,  of  course,  also  taught 
in    comic    books.    In   one 
recent  issue  the  preferred 
method   is   to  pick   up  a 
blotter  which  has  been  used 
and  copy  it  with  the  aid 
of  a  mirror. 

Stealing  of  automobiles 
has  become  a  great  nui- 
sance. Any  young  boy  who  succumbs  to 
temptation  in  this  direction,  although  he 
may  have  been  brought  up  not  to  do  it,  has 
been  taught  in  detail  just  how  to  go  about  it. 
Comic  books  describe  it  often  and  fully,  from 
incidental  thefts  to  the  "hot-car  racket." 

From  one  book  you  can  learn  how  to  cut 
through  the  glass  and  break  into  a  store  and 
how  to  stop  the  noise  when  you  do  break  in : 

"Pile  the  blankets  on  to  smother  the 
noise!" 

■  HIS  is  for  the  younger  boy.  For  the  older 
ones,  there  is  the  detailed  lecture  in  story  form 
of  how  to  do  a  "payroll  job" — wait  in  a  car 
in  front  of  the  plant  gate,  give  two  of  the 
workers  a  lift,  take  their  "coveralls  and 
badges,"  keep  the  men  tied  up  and  later  go 
back  into  the  plant  with  another  shift. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  number  of 
cases  where  older  children  have  maltreated 
younger  ones.  Of  course  they  can  think  that 
up  by  themselves;  but  comic  books  teach 
them  techniques  and  gusto.  Sometimes  chil- 
dren steal  money.  Comic  books  give  in- 
genious instructions  about  how  to  hide  it. 
Here  is  one  from  a  comic  book  that  also 
teaches  approved  methods  of  shoplifting: 

"Tape  the  loot  under  a  drawer  this  way. 
Then  if  they're  caught  there's  no  evi- 
dence!" 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  just 
how  this  is  done. 

I  have  seen  many  children,  delinquent  and 
not  so  delinquent,  who  kept  their  school  re- 
port cards  or  absence  notices  from  their 
parents.  Comic  books  give  visual  aid  instruc- 
tion about  "the  mailbox  angle"  used  for 
stealing  checks:  In  an  apartment  house  "with 
self-service  elevators"  you  let  the  elevator 
go  to  another  floor  ("Punch  the  tenth-floor 


button !  The  car  has  to  go  all  the  wai  p 
there  before  it  can  start  down,  that'll  giv  . 
a  little  time").  But  how  to  get  the  letter 
of  the  mailbox?  "Yeah!  It's  coming  i  • 
This  pencil  and  gum  did  the  trick!"  1 1  e 
seen  several  children  who  did  exactly  t 
taking  mail  from  their  parents'  mailbox,  o 
learned  it  from  this  source. 

IY1  any  comic  books  teach  in  word  and  . 
ture  how  to  throw  knives.  In  fact,  I  1  e 
learned  from  them  quite  a  bit  about  t 
tricks  of  it  myself.  And  lest  the  child  m  t 
think — as  naively  as  the  adult  public  w 
permits  all  this — that  the  stories  are  I 
stories,  not  applicable  in  the  next  neigh  I 
hood  gang  fight,  millions  of  comic  books  1  I 
illustrated  advertisements: 

"THROWING  KNIFE.  Propi  y 
shaped  and  balanced  for  throwing  , 
Penetrating  point  .  .  .  Tool  steel  . 
Thrilling  stunts  .  .  .  Hard  hitting  . 
Easy-to-throw  ...  7  inches  .  .  .  $1.' " 

In  the  comic-book  syllabus,  stealinj  ill 
every  variety  is  amply  covered.  A  m  I 
pocketbook  is  stolen  on  the  subway.  Mill  I 
of  little  boys  learn  how  to  do  that: 

"Did  someone  shove  a  newspape  n: 
your  face?  And  were  you  shoved  f  a 
the  rear  at  the  same  time?  I  can  see  tl  I 
what  happened.  The  pickpocket  gi  I 
while  you  were  upset  by  the  shove. 

Lesson  completed. 

Some  comic  books  teach  how  to  steal  f  gj 
the  youngest  tots.  You  pick  them  up  hoc  I 
hold  them  upside  down  and  shake  then  ol 
that  the  coins  will  fall  out  of  their  pock  I 
Not  only  do  I  know  from  boys  that  1 1 
have  learned  this  and  practiced  it,  but  s  I 
ilar  cases  have  been  reported,  like  the  'I 
where  children  invaded  a  settlement  ho  I 
stabbed  one  of  the  w<  >i  k  >,i 
smashed  equipment  W 
"turned  boys  upside  del 
to  get  the  pennies  f:  1 
their  pockets." 

Often  comic  books 
scribe  real  crimes  that  h» 
been  featured  in  the  ne 
papers.  In  adapting  tl' 
for  children  the  follov' 
points  are  stressed:  the  daring  and  succes' 
the  criminals  is  exalted;  brutal  acts  '\ 
shown  in  detail;  sordid  details  are  emp 
sized;  if  there  are  any  sexual  episodes,  t' 
are  featured.  In  1952  three  men  escaped  fi 
a  penitentiary.  They  stole  cars,  evaded 
police,  kidnaped  people,  held  up  a  bank,  1 
were  finally  caught  in  New  York  where  t 
were  living  with  three  girls.  A  real  childri 
story!  In  the  first  picture  you  see  : 
criminals  shooting  it  out  with  the  pol 
there  is  an  unmade  bed.  a  half-nude  r 
and  a  girl.  Then  the  prison  break  is  descri 
like  a  heroic  feat.  There  is  a  threat  wit 
knife,  two  muggings  ("One  peep  and  • 
get  a  bellyful  of  steel.!")-  The  ease  v 
which  you  can  steal  car's  in  the  countr 
pointed  out  to  youngsters  who  do  not  kr 
that  yet: 

"We'll  be  able  to  swipe  a  car  ea 
from  one  of  the  farmers  around  her 

When  the  criminals  force  a  family  at  n 
point  to  let  them  stay  in  theSr  home,  a  li  | 
boy  asks  one  of  them : 

"How  many  people  have  you  killei 

The  criminal  answers: 

"Oh,  maybe  fifteen,  sixteen  I  guesi 
lost  count." 

Then  he  shows  the  admiring  child  how  gi 
a  shot  he  is  by  shooting  at  a  picture  over 
fireplace.  Then  you  learn  in  detail  how  e 
it  is  to  hold  up  a  diner  and  how  to  go  ab 
it,  and  the  tricks  that  come  i'n  useful 
evading  detection  in  the  city.  In  ifhe  sev< 
pictures  you  see  the  girls;  in  one  there 
two  of  them  hiding  behind  a  shower  crurt; 
There  are  seventy-six  pictures  of  cringe 
the  seventy-seventh  picture  the  police  h 


As    if    you    could    kill   time 
without  injuring    eternity! 

— THOREAU 


OVEMBER,    1953 

vi  i  wiih  a  cheap  wisecrai  I.  i  I  he  covei 
i-.iis  the  sign  "Aul  horized  l>y  the   \ 

,<>n    ul    Comics    M.K'.i/nn-    Publi  liirs"    as 

mil, [nun;'  to  i heii  code  I 

All  this  is  only  a  small  sample  from  my 
ulli'iiiiiii,  and  an  infinitesimal  pai  i  of  the 

hole  .lory.  Juvenile  delinquency  is  not  just 

prank,  noi  an  "emotional  illness."  The 
iiiilein  and  more  serious  forms  ol  de 
nquency  involve  knowledge  ol  technique. 

is  teaching  l  he  technique,  i i  b  k  iks  also 

,..nh  the  content  \\  hen  I  hrsi  annoum  ed 
iv  findings  thai  these  comi<  books  are 
mini ii  ■  foi  crime  I  was  greeted  with  these 
rguments: 

1  ll  is  noi  true.  Only  the  laresi  i  omic 
look  does  that. 

2  ll  is  noi  Hue  any  more,  though  it  may 
i.im  been  true  in  the  past.  Now  thai  is  all 
hanged, 

:i  II  true,  il  was  always  thus.  (As  a  mat- 
ri  ol  fact,  no  literature  for  children  at  any 
ime  has  described  crimes  and  delinquencies 
n  such  quantity,  with  such  detail,  so  re- 
ilistically  and  with  such  illustrations.) 

1  Crime-comic  books  have  no  effect  at 
ill  on  children's  behavior. 

.i  Crime-comic  books  are  a  major  force  in 
>reventing  juvenile  delinquency. 

6— Crime-comic  books  are  not  read  by 
•hildten.  but  only  by  adults. 

All  these  arguments  have  influenced  the 
Dublic.  That  they  are  self-contradictory  was 
evidently  overlooked  or  forgiven. 

What  is  the  relationship  of  crime-comic 
books  to  juvenile  delinquency?  If  they  would 
ore  vent  juvenile  delinquency,  there  wouli 
iv  very  little  of  it  left.  And  if  they  were  the 
outlet  for  children's  primitive  aggressions, 
this  would  be  a  generation  of  very  subdued 
and  controlled  children.  After  all.  at  times 
the  output  of  comic  books  has  reached  950,- 
300.000  a  year,  most  of  them  dealing  with 
Crime.  The  whole  publicity-stunt  claim  that 
crime  comics  prevent  juvenile  delinquency 
ds  a  hoax.  I  have  not  seen  a  single  crime- 
comic  book  that  would  have  any  such  effect, 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  child  or  young  adult 
who  fell  that  he  had  been  prevented  from 
any t hum  wrong  by  a  comic  book.  Supposing 
you  wanted  to  prevent  promiscuous  illegiti- 
mate sexual  relations;  would  you  publish 
millions  of  comic  books  showing  in  detail 
where  and  how  the  man  picks  up  the  girl, 
where  they  go,  the  details  of  their  relation- 
ships in  bed  and  then  the  next  morning  show- 
ing somebody  breaking  into  their  room,  toss- 
ing them  out  of  bed,  beating  them  and/or 
killing  them? 

The  role  of  comic  books  in  delinquency  is 
not  the  whole  nor  by  any  means  the  worst 
harm  they  do  to  children.  It  is  just  one  part 
of  it.  Many  children  who  never  become  de- 
linquent or  conspicuously  disturbed  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  them. 

IVIy  investigations  and  those  of  my  associ- 
ates have  led  us,  very  unexpectedly  at  first, 
but  conclusively  as  the  studies  went  on,  to 
the  conclusion  that  crime  comics  are  an  im- 
portant contributing  factor  to  present-day 
juvenile  delinquency.  Not  only  are  crime 
comics  a  contributing  factor  to  many  de- 
linquent acts,  but  the  type  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency of  our  time  cannot  be  understood 
unless  you  know  what  has  been  put  into  the 
minds  of  these  children.  It  certainly  is  not 
the  only  factor,  nor  in  many  cases  is  it  even 
the  most  important  one;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  most  unnecessary  and 
least  excusable  one. 

I  saw  many  kinds  of  children :  normal  ones, 
troubled  ones;  delinquents;  those  from  well- 
to-do  families  and  from  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
economic  ladder;  children  from  different 
parts  of  the  city;  children  referred  by  differ- 
ent public  and  private  agencies;  the  physi- 
cally well  and  the  physically  ill  and  handi- 
capped; children  with  normal,  subnormal 
and  superior  intelligence.  My  research  (with 
associates  at  the  Lafargue  Psychiatric  Clinic 
and  the  Queens  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic)  in- 
volved not  only  the  examination,  treatment 
and  follow-up  study  of  children,  but  also  dis- 
cussions with  parents,  relatives,  social  work- 
ers, psychologists,  probation  officers,  writers 
of  children's  books,  camp  counselors,  physi- 
cians—especially pediatricians— clergymen. 


Our  study   com  i  rned    itsell    w  il 
books  and  not  with  comic  strip 
fundamental  differences  between   Lhe  two, 
which  the  comii  book  industry  da 

to   becloud, 

<  omii      trips    appeal    n  ainly 
papers  and   Sunday  suppli 
papers.    Comic    books    are    separate    run 
ties,   always   with   colored    piclun      and   a 
glaring  (  ovei     rhej  are  railed  "bo<  ■ 
children,  "pa  '  by  the  printin 

and  "magazines"  by  the  post  office,  which 
md-cla  vileges. 

Comii  bo        ire  most  w  idi  k  read 
dren,  comic    itrips  by  adults.  Then 
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how  mm t  WHITE  RICE 

ami&mi&iwi 

Saves  you  time  and  money... saves  that  delicate  natural  flavor! 


••• 


2.  Turn  heat  high.  When  begin- 
ning to  boil,  reduce  heat  to 
medium  low.  Stir  once  with 


3.  Cover  tightly  and  cook  1214 
minutes  or  until  all  liquid  is 
absorbed. 


CAROLINA 

— the  King  Size 
extra  long  grain 
rice  you've  been 

hearing  about! 


RIVER   BRAND   RICE  MILLS/  INC*  New  York,  N.  Y.  •  Houston,  Texas.  Memphis,  Term. -El  Campo,  Texas  •Eunice,  La.  •  Jonesboro,  Ark. 
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IT'S  LOVE, 

AT  FIRST  WIPE! 

Wonderful,  new 
Dish 
Towel 


It's  not  linen  . . .  not  just  cotton  . . . 
it's  nothing  like  anything  you  ever 
used  before.  The  happy-go-drying 
Kendall  Dish  Towel  is  made  of  a 
wonderful  new  fabric  specially  de- 
veloped to  do  a  better  drying  job! 

That  it  does  — in  no  uncertain 
fashion.  These  towels  dry  twice 
as  many  dishes  in  just  about  half 
the  usual  time.  They're  soft  .  .  . 
absolutely  lintless  .  .  .  generous 
jumbo  size.  And  so  easy  to  use. 
A  light  wipe  and  your  china,  pot- 
tery, glassware  and  silver  is  shin- 
ing, sparkling  dry!  That's  the  way 
they  act  their  whole  life  through, 
and  that's  a  good  long  time. 

Choice  of  red, 
green,  blue  or  yel- 
low border  stripes. 
Sold  in  all  leading 
stores,  or  mail  the 

COUpOn    IOr   Sample        Ujood  Housekeeping 

towel. 

By  the  makers  of  Curity  Diapers 
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KENDALL   MILLS  —  Division   of 
The  Kendall  Company,  Wa  I  pole,  Mass  ,  Dept.  K  J113 
I'm  enclosing  50c  for  a  Kendoll  Dish  Towel. 
(Only  one  towel  to  a  family.)    Print  clearly. 


Name  . 


Address  . 
City 


Favorite  Store  

Good  only  in  Continental  United  States  and  Hawaii 


pamphlets  which  use  comic-strip  characters 
to  depict  extremely  crude  scenes  of  sexual 
relations  and  perversions.  What  I  refer  to  is 
the  ordinary  comic  book  which  children  can 
buy  at  the  nearest  newsstand  or  at  the  only 
store  in  the  village. 

An  example  of  one  of  these  find-the-sex 
pictures  shows  a  close-up  of  the  face  and 
shoulders  of  a  man.  If  you  cover  up  his 
face,  the  red  scarf  around  his  neck  looks 
like  a  drapery,  and  his  bare  shoulders 
and  arm  form  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
of  a  nude  woman  with  the  pubic  region 
realistically  drawn.  The  frontispiece  shows 
an  enormous  "ape  man"  about  to  rape  a 
half-nude  girl;  there  are  bloody  scenes  (with 
realistic  depiction  of  the  blood)  alternating 
with  sexy  scenes;  there  are  massacres  with 
the  familiar  Nazi  ring:  "Kill  only  the  weak 
and  aged !  It  is  the  young  and  strong  we  have 
need  for! "  There  is  one  story  with  seventeen 
illustrations  of  a  girl  in  bra  and  briefs  drawn 
to  give  the  maximum  sexual  stimulation  to 
any  normal  boy.  The  whole  comic  book  is  a 
mixture  of  blood  and  sex  that  exerts  fascina- 
tion on  the  immature  mind. 

When  judging  the  effect  of  comic-book 
reading,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  many 
children  read  the  same  comic  book  over  and 
over  again,  and  that  many  comic  books  are 
read  and  reread  by  many  different  children. 
Comic  books  have  no  rival  as  the  greatest 
publishing  success  in  history.  One  crime- 
comic  book  announces  on  its  cover  that  it  is 
read  by  6,000,000  readers.  This  is  one  of  the 
worst  comic  books,  a  veritable  primer  for 
teaching  Junior  juvenile  delinquency. 

At  the  time  when  the  industry  began  to 
promulgate  new  codes — the  first  one  an- 
nounced after  my  first  public  criticism  of 
crime  comics  in  1947 — the  number  of  crime- 
comic  books  began  to  increase  tremendously. 
From  1937  to  1947  only  19  crime-comic  titles 
existed,  16  of  them  obvious  crime  comics,  3 
of  them  so-called  Western-comic  books  that 
actually  featured  crimes.  But  during  1948, 
107  new  titles  of  crime-comic  books  ap- 
peared, 53  straight  crime  comics,  54  "West- 
erns" featuring  crime. 

It  seems  that  the  comic-book  industry  was 
in  considerable  conflict.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  were  not  anxious  for  the  public  to  know 
that  the  comic-book  business  and  its  influ- 
ence are  so  enormous— though  one  publisher 
said  in  a  revealing  public  statement,  "When 
you  get  that  big  you  just  can't  escape  public 
attention!"  On  the  other  hand,  since  a  siza- 
ble amount  of  advertising  is  carried  in  comic 
books,  they  like  to  use  circulation  estimates 
as  large  as  possible.  One  can  find  figures  as 
high  as  75,000,000  a  month  (Advertising 
Age)  or  80,000,000  a  month  (Association  of 
Comics  Magazine  Publishers). 

The  number  of  comic-book  titles  is  a  par- 
ticularly elusive  figure.  As  Advertising  Age 
put  it,  "Statistics  in  the  comic-book  field  are 
somewhat  misleading.  A  certain  amount  of 
duplication  and  consequent  distortion"  are 
present.  A  number  of  times  when  I  cited  a 
specific  comic  book  it  disappeared— to  re- 
appear promptly  under  a  different  name. 
Other  titles  just  disappear,  and  new  ones 
crop  up  constantly.  So  do  names  of  "new" 
publishing  firms.  That  is  why  I  have  called 
crime-comic    books    "hit-and-run    publica- 


C rime-comic  books  represented  about  one 
tenth  of  the  total  of  all  comic  books  in 
1946-47.  In  1948-49  they  increased  to  one 
third  of  the  total.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
many  horror,  jungle,  interplanetary,  Super- 
man and  Superwoman  types  which  are  noth- 
ing but  crime  comics  in  a  different  setting. 
At  the  end  of  1948,  the  60,000,000  comic 
books  a  month  were  split  up  among  over  400 
comic-book  titles  of  assorted  types.  All 
through  1948  the  trend  of  the  industry  was 
toward  crime  comics.  Experts  of  the  indus- 
try were  busy  explaining  to  credulous  par- 
ents that  the  industry  was  only  giving  to 
children  what  they  needed  and  wanted,  that 
scenes  of  crime  and  sadism  were  necessary 
for  them— even  good  for  them— and  that  the 
industry  was  only  supplying  a  demand.  But 
in  the  meantime  parents  had  begun  to  look 
into  crime-comic  books  and  different  groups 
and  local  authorities  started  to  contemplate. 


announce,  attempt— and  even  to  take- 
steps. 

Suddenly  the  industry  converted  from 
blood  to  kisses,  from  crime  to  love.  They 
tooled  up  the  industry'  for  a  kind  of  comic 
book  that  hardly  existed  before:  the  love- 
confession  type. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  love  comics 
are  read  only  by  adolescent  and  older  young 
people.  They  are  read  by  very  young  chil- 
dren as  well.  An  eight-year-old  girl  living  in  a 
very  comfortable  environment  on  Long  Is- 
land told  me,  "I  have  lots  of  friends  and  we 
buy  about  one  comic  book  a  week  and  then 
we  exchange.  I  can  read  about  ten  a  day.  I 
like  to  read  the  comic  books  about  love  be- 
cause when  I  go  to  sleep  at  night  I  love  to 
dream  about  love." 

One  comic  book  changed  from  a  super- 
sadistic  jungle  book  to  the  new-style  love 
comic,  with  the  title  I  Loved:  True  Confes- 
sion Stories.  Another  confession-comic  book 
is  the  reincarnation  of  a  previous  teen-age 
book  with  an  innocuous  title.  That  one  was, 
despite  its  title,  one  of  the  most  sexy,  special- 
izing in  highly  accentuated  and  protruding 
sweater  breasts  in  practically  every  illustra- 
tion. Adolescent  boys  call  these  "headlights 
comics."  The  repetitiousness  of  the  emphasis 
on  breasts  can  be  expressed  psychologically 
only  as  breast  fetishism.  In  other  comic 
books,  other  secondary  sexual  characteristics 
of  women— for  example,  the  hips— are  played 
up  in  the  drawing. 

The  confession  comic  into  which  this  one 
turned  has  a  totally  different  style,  the  new 
love-comic  formula.  The  colorful  cover  has  a 
big  slogan:  "Trapped  by  Love."  The  pic- 
ture shows  a  girl  who  is  not  prudish  about 
showing  either  her  breasts  or  her  upper 
thighs  saying: 

"Run  along,  Junior,  you  bore  me!" 

And  her  husband,  who  has  just  overturned 
a  table  and  a  flower-filled  vase,  says: 

"This  marriage  is  all  washed  up,  baby, 
we're  finished!" 

Such  comic  books  lead  to  temptation  and 
to  confusion.  It  is  unreasonable  to  regard  all 
kinds  of  sex  play  between  children  and  ado- 
lescents as  delinquency,  but  there  are  forms 
of  serious  sex  delinquency  among  children 
nevertheless.  Before  the  comic-book  era  the 
sexual  play  of  children  was  rarely  character- 
ized by  brutality,  violence  and  sadism.  Now- 
adays this  is  all  too  frequent.  If  sexual  fanta- 
sies are  stirred  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  of  them 
will  carry  out  their  fantasies  in  fact.  The  gen- 
eral comic-book  view  of  girls  as  luxury  prizes, 
sexual  objects  and  "molls"  to  be  physically 
maltreated  at  will  reinforces  the  association 
of  sex  with  force. 

A  thirteen-year-old  boy  was  treated  by  me 
for  a  considerable  period  and  reached  a  good 
adjustment.  He  had  brutally  raped  a  five- 
year-old  girl.  This  boy  was  an  inveterate 
comic-book  reader.  That  is  how  he  learned 
about  girls.  "I  read  a  lot  of  comic  books,"  he 
told  me.  "I  have  piles  of  them  in  the  house. 
Mysteries,  CRIME  Does  Not  Pay,  GANG 
BUSTERS,  DARE  DEVIL.  JUNGLE 
books,  NYOKA.  There  is  a  lot  of  sex  stuff  in 
the  comic  books.  There  are  a  lot  of  girls. 
They  use  them  as  bait,  then  they  shoot  them 
or  just  let  them  go.  They  make  them  do 
everything  for  them,  make  them  go  in  and 
rob  a  bank  or  a  few  things  like  that.  They 
slap  them  in  the  face  because  they  don't  do 
the  things  they  want  them  to  do  right.  In  the 
love  comics  they  break  up  and  at  the  end 
of  the  story  they  come  together  again. 
Sometimes  the  men  go  with  another  girl. 
In  the  crime  comics  they  beat  the  girl  in 
the  face." 

When  drug  addiction  is  mentioned,  chil- 
dren often  refer  to  comic  books.  "A  couple 
of  guys  in  my  school  were  smoking  reefers," 
a  fourteen-year-old  contributed.  "They  go  in 
great  for  it.  There  are  people  smoking  them 
in  comic  books,  they  have  big  stories  about 
smuggling  marijuana  and  opium  and  heroin. 
It  shows  how  much  they  get  for  it,  how  it 
makes  you  feel  great  when  you  smoke  it— 
like  you  think  you  are  everything,  but  you 
are  nothing,  really.  It  makes  them  a  glamor- 
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career,  how  smart  they  are,  getting  it  in 

out,  buying  it,  selling  it." 

jt  what  about  all  the   "good"  comic 

■:s? 

mong  the  "good"  comic  books  whose 
vtity  counts  at  all  are  usually  reckoned 
animal  comics,  the  Disney  comics  and 
r  imitators,  classical  books  in  comic-book 
i,  comic  books  that  are  reprints  of  news- 
>r  comic  strips,  some  teen-age  girl 
ics  and  some  boys'  sport  comics.  The 
istay  of  the  "good"  comic  books  are  the 
rial  comics  and  a  few  of  the  relatively  in- 
ious  related  comics.  How  many  of  these 
there? 

t  the  present  time  the  number  of  comic 
cs  fluctuates  around  90,000,000  a  month, 
re  are  estimates  which  are  lower;  there 
Dthers  of  100,000,000  a  month  and  more. 
Drding  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  there 
840,000.000  units  a  year,  20  per  cent 
e  than  four  years  ago.  If  one  figures  care- 
er, from  all  available  reliable  data,  the 

,ibers  printed,  published,  distributed  and 
lally  read,  the  animal  and  related  comics 

mnt  to  less  than  one  tenth  of  all  comic 

ks.  This  is  a  liberal  estimate,  for  crime 
ics  are  traded  so  often  and  for  so  many 

rs,  and  handed  around  to  so  many  peo- 
and  read  so  repeatedly,  that  the  actual 

x>rtion  is  much  smaller.  But  even  if  one 
es  out  the  reading  and  distributing  and 

i  not  count  the  fact  that  the  bad  comics 

e  much  larger  editions  of  each  title  than 
"good"  ones— even  then  the  number  of 
"good"  comics  is 
than  two  tenths. 

3  is  what  all  the 

i    about     "good" 

lies  boils  down  to. 

[ypocritical  slogan 

ality  on  the  cover 

diametrical    con- 

t  to  the  story  con- 

:  has  become  a  reg- 

•  feature  of  crime 

lies.   In  a   1953 

lie  with  the  title 

e      PERFECT 

IME   there    is   a 

ement  in  one  cor- 

of  the  cover  that 

ere  is  no  perfect 

le  anywhere  any  time."  This  is  in  print 

mall  as  to  be  almost  unreadable.  On  the 

le  cover  is  a  balloon  with  larger  letters: 

"Come  on,  baby,  let's  drink  to  the  new 
numbers  setup ! 

Now  that  we've  rubbed  out  Louie  the 
profits  are  all  ours!" 

jime  comics  create  a  mental  atmosphere 
[eceit,  trickery  and  cruelty.  Many  of  the 
dren  I  have  studied  have  come  to  grief 
r  it.  How  best  to  summarize  the  attitudes 
it  widely  played  up  in  crime  comics? 
:  might  list  them  in  some  such  way  as 
:  assertiveness,  defiance,   hostility,   de- 

to  destroy  or  hurt,  search  for  risk  and 
itement,  aggressiveness,  destructiveness, 
ism,  suspiciousness,  adventurousness, 
submission  to  authority.  Anybody  could 
ce  up  such  a  list  by  going  over  a  thousand 
lie  books.  Actually,  though,  this  is  a 
'al  summary  of  the  traits  of  typical  de- 
ments found  by  the  famous  criminologists 
ldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck  in  a  study  of 

delinquents  when  compared  with  500 
delinquents.  In  other  words,  the  very 
ts  that  we  officially  wish  to  avoid  we  un- 
:ially  inculcate. 

^E  afternoon,  after  analyzing  the  content 
he  latest  batch  of  comic  books,  I  was  rid- 
on  the  subway.  Across  from  me  was  a 
:-looking  little  boy,  totally  immersed  in 
of  the  bloody  thrillers  I  had  just  gone 
r.  I  caught  myself  in  a  reverie.  In  my 
tasy  I  was  addressing  a  huge  audience  of 
ents,  doctors,  legislators  and  officials. 
s  is  what  I  was  saying: 
Set  the  children  free!  Give  them  a 
nee !  Let  them  develop  according  to  what 
est  in  them.  Don't  inculcate  them  with 
r  ugly  passions  when  they  have  hardly 
ned  to  read.  Don't  teach  them  all  the 
ence,  the  shrewdness,  the  hardness  of 
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The  span  of  life  is  short,  the  end 
universal;  and  the  tinge  of  melan- 
choly which  accompanies  decline  and 
retirement  is  in  itself  an  anodyne.  It 
is  foolish  to  waste  lamentations  upon 
the  closing  phase  of  human  life. 
Noble  spirits  yield  themselves  will- 
ingly to  the  successively  falling  shades 
which  carry  them  to  a  better  world 
or  to  oblivion 


your  own  life.  Don't  spoil  the  spontaneity  of 
their  dreams.  Don't  lead  them  halfway  to  de- 
linquency and  when  they  get  there  clap  them 
into  your  reformatories  for  what  is  now 
euphemistically  called  group  living. 

"They  want  to  play  games  of  adventure 
and  fun,  not  your  games  with  weapons  and 
wars  and  killing.  They  want  to  learn  how  the 
world  goes,  what  the  people  do  who  achieve 
something  or  discover  something.  They  want 
to  grow  up  into  men  and  women,  not  super- 
men and  wonder  women.  Set  the  children 
free !" 

But  I  caught  myself.  Ridiculous!  Who 
would  listen  to  that?  The  flood  of  new  and 
bad  comic  books  continues  to  rise.  There  is 
no  denying  Superman  his  victory. 

In  the  summer  of  1952  an  important  event 
took  place.  As  reported  by  Life  magazine  in 
"Newsfronts  of  the  World":  "The  Pacific 
Fleet  Command  has  banned  the  sale  of  most 
war  comic  books  in  ships'  stores  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  too  gory  for  the 
American  sailor."  Military  authorities  had 
questioned  comic  books  before,  on  the 
grounds  of  avoiding  sale  of  material  that 
"goes  beyond  the  line  of  decency."  There  had 
been  some  question  of  control  and  some 
bickering  with  the  industry.  But  this  time 
there  was  a  clear  action,  to  protect— adults. 
If  these  comics  which  are  so  much  like  the 
others  are  too  "gory"  for  sailors  in  an  actual 
war,  why  is  it  permitted  to  display  and  sell 
them  to  boys  and  girls  of  six  and  seven? 

Whenever  there  is 
any  court  action  stem- 
ming    from    comic 
books,    the   question 
What  is  in  comic 
books?  does  not  come 
up  at  all.  The  indus- 
try relies  then  on  the 
constitutional    guar- 
anty of  free  speech. 
That  is  their  Magna 
Charta.  It  draws  peo- 
ple's attention  away 
from  the  real  issue  and 
veils  the  business  in 
an  idealistic  haze.  The 
framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the 
amendments  would  certainly  be  surprised  if 
they  knew  that  these  guaranties  are  used  to 
sell  to  children  stories  with  pictures  in  which 
men  prowl  the  streets  and  dismember  beau- 
tiful girls. 

The  industry  regards  selling  books  to  chil- 
dren as  its  prerogative  — that  is  to  say,  as  a 
right  to  be  exercised  without  external  con- 
trol. To  use  constitutional  rights  against  pro- 
gressive legislation  is.  of  course,  an  old  story. 
"We  are  allowing  ourselves,"  said  Virgilia 
Peterson,  "in  the  name  of  free  speech  (oh, 
fatal  misuse  of  a  high  principle),  to  be  bam- 
boozled into  buying  or  letting  our  children 
buy  the  worst  propaganda  on  the  market.  It 
is  a  tyranny  by  a  handful  of  unscrupulous 
people.  It  is  as  much  a  tyranny  as  any  other 
on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

What  is  censorship?  The  industry  has  ob- 
scured that  by  claiming  that  the  publisher 
exercises  a  censorship  over  himself.  That  is 
not  what  censorship  means.  It  means  control 
of  one  agency  by  another.  The  social  fact  is 
that  radio,  movies,  stage  plays,  translations 
do  function  under  a  censorship.  So  do  news- 
paper comic  strips,  which  all  have  to  pass  the 
censorship  of  the  newspaper  editor  who 
sometimes  rejects  advance  proofs.  But  comic 
books  for  children  have  no  censorship. 

It  is  a  widely  held  fallacy  that  civil  liber- 
ties are  endangered  or  could  be  curtailed  by 
the  censorship  of  children's  books.  Hut  free- 
dom to  publish  crime  comics  has  nothing  to 
do  with  civil  liberties.  It  is  a  perversion  of  the 
idea  of  civil  liberties.  It  lias  been  said  that  if 
comic  books  for  children  were  censored  on 
account  of  their  violence  "you  couldn't  have 
a  picture  of  Lincoln's  assassination  in  a  text- 
book!" Would  that  be  such  a  calamity? 
There  are  many  other  pictures  of  Lincoln's 
time  and  life  that  would  be  far  more  instruc- 
tive in  a  textbook.  But  the  whole  inference 
is  wrong,  in  any  case.  A  picture  of  Lincoln's 
assassination  would  be  incidental  to  a  book 
expounding   large   themes.    In   crime-comic 
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books,  murder,  violence  and  rape  are  the 
theme. 

John  Kieran,  among  others,  has  expressed 
his  belief  that  books  for  little  children  should 
be  censored:  "They  have  their  foods  selected 
for  them,"  and  the  same  applies  to  books.  "If 
the  right  books  are  given  very  young  children 
to  read,  if  the  reading  habit  is  started  early, 
then  when  the  children  grow  up  they  can 
select  their  own  books." 

In  the  comic-book  field  the  alternatives  to 
censorship  have  been  fully  tried.  Self-regula- 
tion—to the  extent  that  it  was  really  at- 
tempted—has completely  failed.  In  connec- 
tion with  parent-teacher  organizations  and 
other  similar  groups  there  have  been  many 
local  committees  evaluat- 
ing comic  books.  Most  of 
their    work    of    wading 
through  hundreds  of  comic 
books  wasoriginally  under- 
taken with  enthusiasm,  but 
it  has  bogged  down.  "I  am 
not  satisfied,"  one  member 
writes  me,  "with  the  work 
our  committee   is  doing.  It  is  exhausting, 
endless  and  inefficient,  and  should  not  be 
necessary." 

Legal  control  of  comic  books  for  children  is 
necessary  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
question  of  sex,  although  their  sexual  ab- 
normality is  bad  enough,  but  on  account  of 
their  glorification  of  violence  and  crime.  In 
my  attempts  to  formulate  the  principles  of  a 
crime-comic-book  law  I  realized  that  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  more  public-health 
thinking  for  the  protection  of  children's 
mental  health.  In  the  reaction  to  my  pro- 
posals I  found  an  interesting  fact:  People  are 
always  ready  to  censor  sex.  But  they  have 
not  yet  learned  the  role  of  temptation, 
propaganda,  seduction  and  indoctrination  in 
the  field  of  crime  and  violence. 

Laws  in  the  service  of  public  health  do  not 
necessarily  deal  with  criminal  intent.  They 
cope  with  what  the  lawyers  call  public-wel- 
fare offenses,  dealing  with  food,  drugs  and 


You  must  learn  to  itch  where 
you  scratch. 


sanitation.  What  I  wanted  t©  accompli 

was  to  add  mental  health  to  these  categorii 

Mental  health  is  just  as  important  | 

physical  health.   Its  protection  should  I 

based  on  the  same  kind  of  scientific  clinic 

thinking  as  public  health.  How  many  cas< 

of  ill  effects  do  we  need?  The  threadbare  u 

gument  that  only  the  predisposed  are  pj 

tentially  harmed  by  comic  books  is  withe? 

merit    from   the  point  of  view  of  pub' 

health.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  truej 

have  seen  many  juvenile  delinquents  wl 

were  predisposed  to  achieving  good  thingsj 

life  and  were  deflected  from  their  course  I 

the  social  environment  of  which  comic  boc 

are  a  part.  We  would   not  by  law  perri 

people  to  sell  bad  can 

with  poisonous  ingredien 

because  the  manufactu 

guarantees  that  it  will  rj| 

hurt  children  with  strcl 

stomachs,  and  will  sict 

only  those  children  wl 

are     inclined     to     ha  I 

stomach  upsets  in  the  fijj 

place.  In  public  health  we  also  have  lid 

sympathy  with  the  claim  that  we  don't  he] 

to  prevent  illness  because  if  we  rule  out  a 

factor  people  would  get  sick  sooner  or  lal 

anyhow,  if  not  with  this  disease  then  wi 

something  else.  Yet  that  is  how  the  corrJ 

book  industry  reasons. 

Whenever  you  hear  a  public  discussion} 
comic  books,  you  will  hear  sooner  or  later! 
advocate  of  the  industry  say  with  a  triuj 
phant  smile,  "Comic  books  are  here  to  sta;j 
I  do  not  believe  it.  Parents  will  realize  tl 
comic  books  are  not  a  necessary  evil.  I  I 
convinced  that  in  some  way  or  other  I 
democratic  process  will  assert  itself  a] 
crime-comic  books  will  go,  and  with  themj 
they  stand  for  and  all  that  sustains  thfj 
But  before  they  can  tackle  Superman,  1 
Payn  and  all  their  myriad  incarnations,  pi 
pie  will  have  to  learn  that  freedom  is  1 
something  that  one  can  have,  but  is  son] 
thing  that  one  must  do. 
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Bn>  Vogue  Patterns 
money  order.*  from  Vo 
Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Bales  tax.) 


.it  the  store 
;ue  Pattern 
( >nt.  Some 


"Very  Easy  to  Make"  skirt,  22  to  34  waist  measure. 

50c. 
Man's  vest,  34  to  42  chest  measurement.  50c. 
Men's  neckwear,  one  size  (15H"  neck).  50c. 
"Very  Easy  to  Make"  one-piece  apron  and  pantie, 

''    1  to  3.  40c. 
Cobbler's  apron.  Small  (32-34),  Medium  (36-38), 

Large  (40-42).  40c. 
Pants,  24  to  32  waist  measure.  50c. 

which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing  check  or 
S.r\  ice,  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich.  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from  198 
prices  arc  slightly  higher  in  Canada.  (*Conn.  residents  please  add 


Wi  iic  to  us  and  we'll  tell  you  where  to  buy  the  packaged  items.  The  precut  felt  collarB  with  trim- 
mings, and  the  assorted  Christmas  decorations,  cost  $1.85  per  package.  The  packages  containing  beads 
and  velveteen  pieces  for  both  belt  ami  pocketbook,  each  contains  everything  you  need  for  sewing 

lid  costs  about  $6.00.  Please  do  not  Bend  ne>  io  us  or  to  Vogue  Pattern  Scr\  ice  for  the  paek- 

iged  items.  We'll  tell  you  where  to  buy. 
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FAITH  FOR  THIS  DAY 

W  YOUNG   AMERICA   LIVES 


COMPLETE   IN  THIS   ISSUE 

HER  12  MEN 

BY   LOUISE    BAKER 


CAN    THIS    MARRIAGE    BE    SAVED? 

HE  WASN'T  ROMANTIC 


/  ouise  I  la  I. ii 


We'll  lei   Loi  \>  i    Hakkh  im 

Her   Ii'  Men  ' ,  \1,  ;|II 

while  you  i  uess  how    i 

lold   us   Kind   ili 

hcaclui'  i  "Soincol  in\ 

bcsl    friend 

rlrcn  a  hm    i 

:  |x •<> 

pic  loo  "  She  is  .i  c  ;ili- 

fornian    by  birth,   has 

;iIsii  lived 
New    Mexico,    Ohio.    Illinois,    New 
York    and     currently     in    Lincoln, 
Nebraska,    where    her    husband    is 
president  i  il  an  insut  an<  c  c<  >inpan\ 

/hi    Ii'  Mill   will   soon   be   seen    as  ,i 

movie  by  M  G-M  with  Greet  (  i 
and  Robert  Ryan  in  the  leading  roles 


Sheila  Sun  ey  is  an  Auslrali 
redhead  with  a  peaceable  disposi- 
tion, she  claims,  She  went  to  London 
lour  years  ago,  determined  lo  make 
her  way  in  journalism,  but  look  a 
holiday  in  Paris  and 
stayed  for  three  years 
on  the  Left  Bank 
inu  fiction  and 
sionally  eatinj!  it.  "I 
have  had  everj  job  un- 
der the  sun.  from  nurs- 
ing to  editing  a  beauty 
pane  and  was  once,  asa 
corporal,  the  roundest  peg  Ln  the 
squarcst  hole  in  the  Australian 
Army."  Pretty  Jenny,  Page  II.  is 
oneof  the  happy  results  of  her  varied 
experien 


The  background  of  Tin  Farthest  Hill, 
Page  52.  is  authentic  and  a  favorite 
of  MAXJNE  Lane,  who  was  born  and 
raised  in  Unionville,  Missouri.  She 
wrote   this   Christmas    story    when 
spring  was  blooming  round  hi 
in  Bay  City,  Michigan,  where  she 
lives  with  her  si 
husband  an< 
age  daughters.  S 
ports  that   she   was  so 
absorbed  in 

story  that  upon  looking 
out  the  window 
magnificent    trees  that 
surround     lb 
he  suddenly  had  a  horrible. 
eeling   that  she  had  not   dom 
Christni.i  '  here 

;t  was  June1 


\f 

M/~  c\ 

Sheila  Sihlc\ 
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"How  lo  Make  My 

:,(|(j  Nog  Pie  with 

ak\  Crust 


i 


My  5-Minufe  Pie  Crust  Recipe  is  printed 
on  ever}  carton  or  tin  of  Armour  Star 
Lard  Roll  out  to  Y%  -in  thickness.  Kit 
into  9-in.  pie  pan.  Baki  in  125  degree 
V .  oven  lor  i 
Holiday  Egg  Nog  Pie  Filling.  Beal   yolks 

eggs   s|i;  lii  1  v.     Blend    in 
sugar   and  tap     >;i  1 1      Add    '1   cups 

milk.    Cook  in  double  boiler  until  jus) 
t  hick   enough   to  ci  er    Bpoon. 

Sprinkle  1  envelope  ol  gelatine  on  top 
oi  3  Tbsp.  water  and  allow 
Add  to  hot  custard  and  stir  until  dis- 
solved. Chill  until  slightly  thickened 
Beal  3  egg  whites  until  frothy.  Add  (> 
Tbsp.  sugar  gradually  and  continue 
beating  until  meringue  stands  in 
peaks  Fold  into  eustard.  together  with 
2  tsp.  rum  flavoring.  Fill  baked 
pi-  shell  and  refrigerate.  -Just  before 
serving,  wreathe  with  whipped  cream 
and  top  with  shaved  chocolate. 
Pie  Champions  everywhere  agree  that 
it  tak'-s  lard  to  make  a  flaky,  flavorful 
crust.  And  I've  discovered  that  they 
prefer  Armour  Star  Lard  to  any  other 
pie  shortening.  That's  because  it's  the 
new-type  lard  that  needs  no  refrigera- 
tion. It  blends  easilv  and  quickly  be- 
cause you  keep  it  at  room  temperature. 
Got  a  pie-baking  questio;  ?  Just 
to  me,  Marie  Gifford,  Dept.  127.  Box 
2053,  Armour  and  Company.  Chicago 
9.  Illinois.  I'll  send  you  a  copy  of  my 
Picture  B<><>):  of  Pie-Slaking  Hin: 
absolutely  free. 


America's 


Perfect  Pie 
-^  Shortening 


land 


Armour  Star 
Lard 


IF  YOU  EAT  ONE« 
YOU  CAN'T  STOP!" 
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Wants  No  More  Babies 

New  York  City 

Dear  Sirs:  This  letter  may  shock  you 
and  your  readers,  so  if  it  is  used  I  must 
remain  anonymous. 

As  Doctor  Kinsey  has  recently  re- 
ported, no  two  women  are  alike.  And  I 
have  never  found  another  woman  who 
feels  the  way  I  do.  Perhaps  there  will  be 
one  among  your  readers  and  I  won't  feel 
so  alone — and  mean.  I  did  not  want  a 
baby  when  I  discovered  I  was  pregnant 
and  now,  after  three  years  and  three 
months,  I  do  not  want  another  child.  My 
husband  does.  All  my  friends  and  family 
(except  my  mother)  say  we  should  have 
another  child. 

Someone  is  sure  to  say  I -do  not  love 
my  husband.  But  quite  the  contrary  is 
true.  We  are  at  the  time  in  life  where,  if 
we  plan  on  any  more  children,  we  should 
have  them  within  the  next  three  years. 

Should  I,  for  the  sake  of  the  child  we 
have  already,  have  one  anyway?  If  I  do 
eventually  have  one,  it  will  be  for  the 
sake  of  our  little  daughter.  But  I  have 
not  been  able  to  make  that  decision, 
possibly  because  I  am  so  against  it. 

It  is  not  that  I  fear  childbirth.  I  had 
an  easy  time.  But  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member back  into  my  childhood,  a 
pregnant  woman  has  been  repulsive  to 
me.  When  I  was  pregnant  I  could  hardly 
stand  to  look  at  myself  in  a  mirror.  I 
have  a  deep-seated  fear  of  doctors  and 
hospitals. 

The  nine  months  preceding  the  birth 
is  a  time  I  look  back  on  with  dread  and 
distaste.  Oh,  I  was  not  sick.  I  did  all  my 
own  work  right  up  until  I  went  to  the 
hospital.  But  I  did  worry  a  lot,  I  was 
nervous,  depressed,  and  could  not  sleep 
at  night.  I  could  find  no  enjoyment  in 
making  plans  for  the  baby.  I  could  not 
even  talk  to  anyone  about  it.  And  I 
hated  the  sight  of  myself.  Yet  all  my 
friends  said  I  looked  nice.  And  my  doc- 
tor said  on  my  visit  to  him  in  my  seventh 
month,  "Well,  you  are  finally  beginning 
to  look  pregnant."  I  only  gained  four- 
teen pounds  during  the  nine  months  and 
the  baby  weighed  seven,  so  it  isn't  a  fear 
of  getting  fat,  or  anything  like  that. 

The  moment  I  saw  my  little  pink, 
wiggling  daughter  I  loved  her  with  all  my 
heart.  There  is  no  one  who  knows  me 
who  will  say  I  have  not  been  a  good 
mother. 

Is  it  fair  to  raise  a  child  alone  when  you 
can  have  others? 

I  cannot  find  the  answer  in  my  heart. 
I  cannot  find  the  answer  by  talking  with 
my  husband.  Any  help  will  be  deeply  ap- 
preciated. Sincerely, 

NAME  WITHHELD 

Life  in  Turkey 

The  American  Embassy 
Ankara,  Turkey 

Dear  Sirs:  You  at  the  Journal  have 
such  an  international  outlook  as  well  as 
an  international  circulation  (you  should 
see  how  the  Journal  is  read  to  pieces  in 
our  American  Library !)  so  it  occurred  to 
me  that  you  might  be  interested  in  an 
unusual  enterprise. 

We  have  a  Turkish-American  Women's 
Society,  started  four  years  ago  by  a 
group  of  Turkish  women,  which  is  the 
liveliest  organization  in  town.  We  have 
at  the  present  time  about  three  hundred 
members,  pretty  evenly  divided.  Most 
of  the  Turkish  members  are  career 
women  (lawyers,  journalists,  agricul- 
tural experts,  doctors,  and  so  on)  or 
wives  of  professional  men.  The  Amer- 
.cans  are  chiefly  wives. 

The  Americans  learn  Turkish  folk 
dances  and  the  Turks  learn  square  danc- 
ing. We  take  turns  cooking  (and  eating  !) 
typical  meals.  We  have  a  child-psychol- 
ogy study  group,  an  archaeology  group 
(with  field  trips),  an  art  group,  a  sight- 
seeing group,  a  social-welfare  group,  and 
we  teach  both  Turkish  and  English  at 
three  levels.  Sincerely, 

MRS.  FREDERICK  LATIMER 


Orphaned  infant. 


Babies  get  bigger. 


Lani  takes  over. 


Nurse  and  mother-to-be. 


(Mother's  Helper 

Gallatin  Gateway,  Montana 
Dear  Editors:  One  of  our  cowboys 
found  Lani  when  she  was  a  tiny  baby. 
just  recently  orphaned  by  a  bear.  We 
adopted  her  and  she  in  turn  adopted  our 
little  boy,  Kim,  just  ten  days  older. 

She  has  grown  very  fast  and  is  very  in- 
dependent now;  but  she  continues  to 
watch  over  Kim  like  the  best  of  little 
mothers.  During  the  toddling  stage, 
she'd  let  him  reach  up  and  grasp  the  red 
bandanna  about  her  neck — -a  big  help 
when  he  fell  down.  The  bandanna  is  al  o 
so  everyone  will  know  sin-  is  a  friend. 
Deer  Lani  has  many  deer  friend-  too. 
They  come  down  to  the  ranch  buildings 
to  her.  fearless  of  humans.  It  would  seein 
she  herself  will  have  a  baby,  come  spi  ing. 
We  hope  she  and  her  children  will  be 
with  us  for  many  vears.     Sincerely, 

BONNIE  KELSEY 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE   6 
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andle  .  .  .  easy  to  store. 
Buy  7-Up  wherever  vm,  gPg 
those  bright  7-Up_*7f^T! 
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Which  solves  yourfamily  gift  problems? 

□  Charge  'em  to  Dad  □  I.O.U.'s 

You'd  plant  really  different  (and  wonderful) 
presents  under  the  famil)  tree?  Write 
I.O.U.'s!  One  to  Mom,  promising  yo 
take  over  some  household  chore  daily  — for 
3  months.  To  Had  your  pledge  to  deliver  20 
shoe  slimes  on  demand.  \ml  Sis'.-'  She'll 
prefer  I  he  present  lo  future  service;  get 
something  glamorous,  "grown-up."  Bui  one 
day  you  can  do  her  a  service  — by  helping 
her  to  get  the  sanitar)  protection  that  keeps 
her  confident:  kmr\.  Those  /Int.  pressed  ends 
pi e\ rut  re\ ealing  outlines ! 


Could  the  life  of  the  party  be — 

I  I  Giggly  Cert    Q  Choosey  Sue ,  Woozy  Sam 

I I  you  really  hope  to  see  a  new  year — lee 
who's  driving,  the  eve  before.  The  band 
that  holds  the  wheel  holds  w//r  life  —  and 
the  party's.  So  be  choosey.  Veto  woozy  or 
hot-rod  minded  drivers  for  a  trustworthy 
guy  who  knows  the  safety  score.  To  save 
other  "accidents."  remember  Kotex.  Ones 
trustworthy  protection:  softness  that  holds 
its  shape. 


For  mistletoe  bait,  why  not  try  — 

_J  Formal  flattery  ^  Goo/ess  lipstick 

You,  loo,  ran  be  a  Lorelei  in  your  holiday 
formal  —even  if  you're  built  on  the  lean  and 
h  Mow  side.  A  gently  draped  bodice,  .1  u<>s- 
mi  r  stole,  can  make  a  dream  dress  perfect 
for  \  mi.  So  too,  a  girl's  calendar  needs  should 
be  exactly  suited  to  her.  That's  why  Kotex 
•lives  you  a  choice  of  .3  absorbencies.  Try 
'em!  There's  Regular,  Junior,  Super. 


& 


More  women  choose  KOTEX 
than  all  oilier  sanitary  napkins 


.  S-  PAT.  OFF. 


Which  of  these  "steadies"  does  most  for  you? 

__,  Romeo  &  Juliet     Q  Kotex  and  Kotex  belts     Q  Moon  V  June 

Made  for  each  other— that's  Kotex  and  Kotex  sanitary 
bells  —and  made  to  keep  you  comfortable.  Of  strong,  soft- 
Strete.h  elastic  .  .  .  they're  designed  to  prevent  curling, 
cutting  or  twisting.  So  lightweight  you'll  hardly  know 
you're  wearing  one.  And  Kotex  belts  take  kindly  to  dunk- 
ings;  stay  flat  even  after  countless  washings.  Why  not 
buy   I  wo  .  .  .  for  n  change! 


CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   4 

Never  Underestimate  .  .  . 

Lemay,  Missouri 
Dear  Editors:   I  started  campaigning 

lor  my  Christmas  gift  last  October  by 
cutting  out  your  reminders.  I  put  them 
on  my  husband's  napkin,  on  the  clock, 
cm  tin-  bathroom  mirror  and  on  his  pillow. 
Somehow  or  other  he  got  the  idea  I 
wanted  a  subscription  to  the  Journal — 
so  Santa  brought  me  one  for  two  years. 
Sincerely. 
SHIRLEY  STOESSEL 

Girl  Grows  Older 


Journal  bab\  , 


Denver,  (  olorado 


Dear  Editors  . 


hi  your  August  issue  of  nineteen  fifty 
Vim  published  a  picture  we  thought  was 

III  II  V 

Of  a  lilllr  girl  named  Wendy  Sue 
Him  made  a  hit  with  nil  of  you. 
She's  \lill  nil  ad  for  mother's  milk: 
Her  skin  is  •.month,  tier  hair  like  silk. 
She  lin:  two  sisters  with  her  now. 
Who  neither  hail  to  use  a  COW  .   .  . 
1  hie.  Carol  Anne,  and  Terry  Lynn, 
Each  one  n  liny  perfect  twin. 
If  Wendy's  fame  has  reached  to  France 
Iloie  far  will  these  young  girls  advance? 

I'  S,  No  kidding!  1  had  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  admiring  Wendy's 
picture  and  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
the  verse  which  went  with  it.  1  even 
1m  .ud  from  a  lady  111  Russian-occupied 
Germany  who  discovered  the  picture 
and  verse  wrapped  around  a  cake  of  soap  ! 
Sincerely, 
[RMA  RICE  MAYER 

Household  Executive 

Salt  Lake  ( 'ity,  Utah 
Dear  Editors:  Your  "Mrs.  $10,000 
Exei  utive"  is  nothing  new  in  our  family. 
My  wife  shuns  the  word  "housewife" 
and  even  I  have  come  to  the  point  where 
1  refer  to  her  as  a  "household  executive." 
The  fact  that  she's  even  got  me  lead- 
ing tin-  Journal  should  be  an  indication 
of  her  abilities. 

Very  truly  yours, 
HOWARD  L.  KHSXETZ 

What  to  Do 

With  Christmas  Cards 

Lowcrdate  Farm,  via  Stockport, 

Mar  pie.  Cheshire.  England 

I >enr  Editors:  1  try  to  collect: 

(a  1    <  >  1  ■  I    greeting    cards.     These    are 

wanted  for  handwork,  for  little  children 

who  come  from  the  slums  of  the  big  cities 

to  a  nearby  convalescent  home. 

(b)  Discarded  magazines  for  folks  in 
old  people's  homes— ages  from  64  to  91 
years.  Most  of  them  have  no  relatives. 
Magazines  from  other  countries  put  ro- 
mance and  beauty  into  their  lives. 
I  feel  sure  I  am  not  asking  in  vain. 
Yours  very  gratefully. 

LILLIAN  CLARK 

►  Our    U.S.   agencies   uitli  the  same 
idea  are  swamped. — ED. 

Make  Your 
Christmas  Happier 

Dear  Editors :  As  you  know,  one  of  the 
results  of  the  armistice  in  Korea  has  been 


the  need  for  our  men  to  fill  increased 
leisure. 

As  our  recreational  resources  are  lim- 
ited, the  receipt  of  reading  materials 
would  be  extremely  helpful.  Therefore 
please  ask  Journal  readers  to  send 
magazines,  old  or  new,  and  pocket  books 
to  our  organization.  Be  assured  that  they 
will  receive  proper  care  and  that  they 
will  be  passed  around  to  assure  maxi- 
mum distribution. 

A  lot  of  the  men  in  this  company  are 
"long-timers"  —  the  receipt  of  such  ma- 
terial will  be  extremely  helpful  in  mak- 
ing the  time  pass. 

Thank  you  for  your  thoughtfulness. 

Very  truly  vours, 

ED.  SCHWARTZMAN 

Pfc.  U.  S.  Army 

523rd  Engineer  Pipeline  Co. 

APOQ7J.  c/o  P.M..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Fun  at  Work 

To:  Mr.  Could 

From :  Barbara  Benson 

(  >bscr\  c  the-  verse,  printed  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Republican  Workshop's  current 
bulletin. 

Political  Behavior  in  the 
Hi  man  Female 

Reports  and  graphs  have  now  revealed 
What  women  long  suspected: 
When  once  arotised,  they  lead  the  field — 
And  their  candidate  gets  fleeted! 

She  may  lie  slower  to  begin, 
F11I  when  indoctrinated, 
The  parly  worker  feminine 
C  'ontinues  stimulated! 

So  never  underestimate 
A  housewife's  mighty  power; 
'The  female  politician  is 
'The  Woman  of  The  Hour! 

(POLLY  HOLLERN 
Republican  Workshop  Bulletin) 

Best  Christmas  Present 
of  All  .  .  . 

(  hange.  New  Jersey 
Dear  Editors     As  you  sec,  the  boys  had 
a  real  Christmas  present  this  year.  Our 
daughter  is  perfect  in  both  body  and  be- 
havior. She  almost  nevei  cries  and  sleeps 


Christmas  <;ift —  baby  sister. 

soundly  through  the  night.  She  is  never 
demanding,  but  rewards  every  small  at- 
tention with  the  sunniest  of  smiles.  Does 
she  sound  too  good  to  be  true.-'  Well,  she 
is.  Sincerely, 

IR1SLERZ 


It's  Never  Too  Late 


Arcadia,  California 
Dear  Editors:  Many  of  my  acquaint- 
ances have  said  to  me  they  thought  that 
after  a  woman  reached  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  it  was  too  late  to  start  raising  a  family. 
There-  were  some  who  were  afraid  their 
nerves  couldn't  take  on  such  a  responsi- 
bility, and,  of  course,  a  few  said  it  was 
too  dangerous. 

I  would  like  to  tell  all  women  who  have 
these  thoughts  how  foolish  such  fears 
really  are.  (  hie  is  never  too  old  to  start  a 
family  because  having  a  baby  makes  you 
feel  twenty  again. 

We  were  blessed  with  a  lovely  daughter 
and  I  haven't  felt  as  healthy  and  energetic 
in  years.  It's  amazing  how  your  nervous- 
ness leaves  you  and  your  patience  takes 
over. 

Just  another  very  happv  mother, 

MATILDA  HUOT 


ECEMBER      1953 


THE  NEW   "REGISTRARS"  with   \dd-A-Pass  Bar.  Snap-It,  remove  bar.  add  extra  windows.  Hers  shown  in  Red.  his  in  Cordovan.  Each  S5 
THE    "CONTINENTAL". The  billfold-purse  with  a  French  accent.  $5.  Ml  three  in  luxurious,  Polished  Cowhide. 


All  prices  plus 


More  Americans  carry  the  Registrar  than  any  other  billfold, 


Prince  Gardner 


fine 
leather 
fashion 
'  accessories 

uis  10.  Mo. 
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Should  your  child  be  a  Farmer? 


BY  R.I. THROCKMORTON 

FORMER    DEAN    OF  AGRICULTURE,  KANSAS    STATE   COLLEGE 

As  told  in  Andre  Fontaine 


Today's  farmer  relies  on  modern  chemistry  to  combat 
and  control  the  pests  and  diseases  which  attack  his  crops 
and  also  to  increase  the  productivity  of  his  land.  In  this 
he  has  many  sources  of  assistance — extending  from  his 
county  agent  to  large  government  and  privaie  labora- 
tories. Shown  above  are  students  analyzing  soil  samples 
at  an  agricultural  institute. 


Farmers,  it  seems  to  me,  are  literally  the  most  im- 
portant people  in  the  nation.  Our  very  life  depends 
upon  them,  for  they — a  mere  1 5  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion— produce  the  food  that  keeps  all  the  rest  of  us  alive. 

This  is  a  point  I  like  to  stress  when  parents  ask  me 
— as  they  so  often  have  during  my  years  as  Dean  at 
Kansas  State— if  their  child  should  be  a  farmer.  I 
emphasize  it  because  a  man  must  feel  that  his  work  is 
important  if  he  is  to  be  content  at  it. 

But  beyond  this  there  are  other  aspects  of  farming 
which,  to  my  mind,  make  it  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
careers  a  child  can  find.  Many  of  these  are  not  apparent, 
since  most  of  us  are  blinded  by  the  cartoonist's  stereo- 
type of  a  farmer,  as  a  slouchy,  unshaven  laborer  with  a 
straw  in  his  mouth  and  little  else  in  his  head.  But  today's 
farmer  is  more  scientist  than  laborer  and,  if  he's  to  hold 
his  own  against  the  competition,  he'd  better  have  not 
only  a  healthy  dose  of  common  sense  in  his  head  but 


also  a  fair  acquaintance  with  economics,  marketing, 
chemistry,  entomology,  meteorology,  plant  and  animal 
pathology  and  cost  accounting. 

What  I  have  to  say  about  farming  applies  especially  to 
the  great  bread-basket  areas  of  the  Midwest.  But  the 
same  general  principles  apply  to  other  kinds  of  farming 
— cotton  or  poultry  raising,  dairying,  ranching  or  fruit 
farming — in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Few  men  today  have  as  much  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  as  the  farmer;  few  have  as  much  financial  inde- 
pendence. Except  for  about  a  month  a  year — during 
seeding  and  harvesting  time — his  hours  are  not  long, 
and  he  makes  them  himself.  He  is  no  longer  a  manual 
laborer;  most  of  the  drudgery,  both  around  the  house 
and  in  the  fields,  is  done  for  him  by  power  equipment. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  an  idea  of  what  his  life  is 
like  is  to  take  a  look  at  an  average — not  a  wealthy — 
farm  today. 
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The  house  has  automatic  heating,  electricity  ihi 
four  bedrooms,  one  01  two  baths,  living  room  dining 
room,  kitchen,  office  and  possibl)  .1  recreation  mom  in 
the  basement  tor  the  kids,  mostl)  It  has  .1  radio  and, 
if  within  range,  television.  I  he  kitchen  has  quite  .1  bit  of 
automatic  equipment  washer,  dryer,  ironer,  probabl) 
.1  dishwashei  and  ccrtainl)  .1  huge  deep  frce/ei 

In  his  office  area  the  Parmer  also  has  a  desk,  hie  cabi- 
nets foi  liis  records  and  probabl)  a  big  table  around 
which  all  members  of  the  famil)  sil  when  the)  are  plan 
ning  the  farm's  operations.  I  his  planning  conference  is 
one  of  the  reasons  whs  I  think  a  farm  is  the  best 
place  in  the  world  to  create  a  successful  main. ire  and 
bring  up  children. 

A  farm  famil)  is  an  economic  unit :  husband,  wile  ami 
children  are  all  working  together  foi  a  common  goal 
the  family's  livelihood.  I  Ins  creates  bonds  which  make 
marriages  more  lasting  and  children  who  are  more  sell- 
sufficient,  I  01  the  children  have  .in  important  pan  in 
earning  the  family's  living  and  the)  know  it.  I've  seen 
boys  of  eight  or  ten  driving  a  tractor  and  operating 
$5,000  worth  of  equipment;  they're  proud  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, and  having  it  gives  them  stabilit)  and  self- 
confidence  as  nothing  in  cit)  life  can.  In  contrast,  I'm 
reminded  of  a  thing  my  own  bo)  said  when,  at  sixteen, 
he  got  his  first  outside-of-home  job.  He  was  delighted 
and  when  I  asked  him  win,  he  said.  "Because  lor  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I'm  doing  something  that  isn't  'made' 
work." 

Outside  his  home  this  average  farmer  has  a  shop  for 
maintaining  his  power  equipment,  at  least  one  tractor 
and  accessories,  a  truck,  one  or  two  cars,  barn,  silo, 
equipment  sheds,  a  team  or  two  of  horses  and  livestock, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  farm  he  operates.  He  has  a 
garden  which  provides  most  of  the  family's  vegetables 
and  a  cow  or  two,  a  few  chickens  and  hogs  to  supply 
other  foods.  If  not  on  a  stream  he  probably  also  has  one 
or  more  ponds  which  not  only  water  his  stock,  but 
provide  family  sport  in  fishing  and  swimming. 

Income?  This  depends,  of  course,  on  the  si/e,  value 
and  productivity  of  the  firm  and  will  vary  widely.  How- 
ever, the  average  net  annual  income  foi  a  group  of  about 
a  thousand  farmers  we  surveyed  in  1951  was  about 
$6,200  after  taxes.  This  would  have  been  their  "take- 
home"  pay,  if  they  weren't  already  home— and  the) 
didn't  have  to  buy  much  of  their  food  out  of  this. 

Apart  from  their  annual  "pay"  as  such,  farmers  arc- 
forever  investing  part  of  their  income  in  land,  buildings, 
equipment,  livestock  and  so  on— so  that  over  the  years 
they  build  up  estates  for  themselves  and  their  families 
which  are  often  far  more  valuable  than  those  of  men  in 
other  occupations  or  professions. 

According  to  1950  census  figures,  the  average  value  of 
farms— including  land  and  buddings— ranged  from  about 
$5,000  in  some  slates  to  over  S45.0OO  in  others.  And  the 
nation's  farms  range  in  si/e  from  ten  or  so  acres  to 
several  thousand  acres.  There  is  no  set  "starting  point" 
for  a  man  going  into  farming— nor  is  there  an)  limit  to 
his  opportunities.  1  know  men  who,  with  fairly  modest 
starts,  have  grown  really  wealthy— even  by  today's 
standards— from  farming. 

A  farmer  has  three  great  adversaries— climate,  insects 
and  disease— but  they  are  worthy  enemies  and  a  life,  to 
be  full,  must  have  struggle.  The  conditions  oft 
gle  require  patience  and  courage— and  also  bind  farmers 
together  in  a  deep  neighborliness.  Almost  every  week  in 
rural  papers  you  read  that  friends  tilled  his  silo  when  a 
man  broke  his  leg,  or  neighbors  harvested  a  widow  s 
crops  for  her.  The  money  to  buy  this  sort  ot  thing  h 
not  been  coined. 

How  much  education  should  a  child  have  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful farmer?  The  more  the  better.  As  with  event! 
else,  a  boy  can  be  a  successful  farmer  with  h.gh  school 
education,  but  his  chances  are  much  better  ,1  he  s  been 


I'nwi  1  equipment,  usuall)  driven  bj  tra<  lot  In  the  fields, 
lakes  the  ancient  drudgcr)  out  ol  modern  farming.  In 
their  homes,  farm  «i\es  have  mm  .is  man)  labor- 
saving  devices  a-*   women   in  the  cities  and  suburbs. 


ini    children,  liki  (he  industrious  lad  shown  ber<     1" 
born  io  I. win   life,  take  lo  il   naturally.   Howevi 
increasing  number  ol  <  ii\  Im>\s  are  also  choosing  (.inn- 
ing as  ;i  caret!  and  making  .1  success  of  it  today. 


Here  a  farmer  and  his  famil)  go  over  records  of  their  business  and  plan  the  farm  operations  for  the  next  few  months. 
In  these  conferences  all  members  of  the  famil)  talk  our  and  agree  on  the  over-all  plan.  I  hen  the  father  usuallv  becomes 
Ilu    hoss  and  tells  "^ho  is  to  do  what"  in  working  out  details.  Note  modern  kitchen,  typical  of  farm  homes  todav. 


to  college.  He  must  know  enough  chemistrv  to  handle 
soil  and  fertilizers  properly,  entomology  to  combat  in- 
sect pests,  plant  and  animal  phvsiologv  and  pathologv 
to  produce  and  husband  good  stock  and  crops,  econom- 
ics to  market  his  produce  profitably.  All  this  he  can 
learn  at  a  good  agricultural  college. 

Generally,  agricultural  colleges  cost  less  than  other 
professional  schools.  A  Kansas  resident  can  go  through 
a  vear  here  at  State  for  $850-5900  and.  as  with  other 
schools,  he  can  cut  this  down  through  scholarships  and 
part-time  jobs.  (Incidentally,  since  World  War  II  we've 
had  a  steadily  increasing  percentage  of  cit)  bovs  here 
who  are  planning  agricultural  careers,  and  man)  who 
have  graduated  are  now  successful  farmers.) 

How  can  you  tell  whether  your  child  should  become  a 
farmer'.'  If  he  loves  the  feel  and  fragrance  of  good,  rich 
soil  trickling  through  his  lingers,  he  will  probablv  learn 
to  love  the  land,  and  this  is  essential  to  a  good  farmer. 
If  he  gets  pleasure  from  growing  things,  both  plant  and 
animal,  he  has  another  of  the  requirements,  |iist  as  he 
does  if  he  likes  people  and  is  inclined  to  help  them. 
Finally,  he  should  be  a  child  who  eii|ovs  hvmg  and 
working  outdoors. 

If  he  does  not  have  these  interests,  he  should  be  coun- 
seled to  try  another  career.  But  if  he  does  have  them,  he 
has  a  chance  at  a  life  that  calls  upon  a  man  for  intelli- 
gence, sweat  and  compassion  and  rewards  him  with 
securitv.  satisfaction  and  spiritual  peace. 


HOW    TO    Mill'  YOl  I?    (  Hill) 

PREPARE    FOR    VM    CAREER 

Whether  your  child  is  a  toddler  or  in  his  teens.  \<>u  are  the 
keystone  to  whatever  career  he  is  in  build.  Your  task  is  to 
inspire,  guide  and  make  possible.  //;  the  course  of  building 
his  career  many  people  will  make  contributions:  teachers, 
researchers,  specialists  0/  many  kinds. 

Otic  specialist — and  his  training  and  devotion  to  duty 
cam  that  title  /or  him — is  your  \e»  York  Life  agent.  It  is 
never  too  soon  to  enlist  his  aid — for  lu  can  help  vou  to 
make  sure  that  the  future  you  plan  for  your  child  will 
become  a  reality. 

Hooklct^  available  on  other  careers 

This  article  on  Farming  is  one  of  a  continuing  series  on 
career  opportunities  for  young  men  ami  women.  Thus  far. 
similar  articles  have  been  prepared  on  Law.  Medicine. 
reaching,  Aeronautical  1  ngineermg  and  Public  Service. 
Eoc/i  is  available  in  booklet  form  and  will  be  sent  to  you 
on  request.  You'  II  also  find  additional  help  in  our  free  book- 
let.   "The  Cost  of  Four    Years  at  College."  Just  write: 

NEW  YORK   LIFE 

Insurance  ( lompany 

.">l    Madison   We.,  Dept.  6-J,  New  York   In.  \.  Y. 

The  -V '■■■  'imunitv  is  a   G     J  Mw 
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0^  refreshes  without  filling 


rlolidays  wouldn't  be  holidays  withoul  abundant 
hospitality.  Bui  happily  even  holiday  abundance  is  no 
[oncer  measured  In  the  number  of  inches  it  add-  to  oin 
waistlines. 

Todav.  the  varieh  of  light,  non-filling  foods  is  vast  — 
hank-  to  today's  good  sense  in  diet,  and  the  modern 
wholesome  concern  with  keeping  figures  -lender,  for 
better  looks  and  better  health. 

To  suit  this  modern  taste  Pepsi-Cola  loo  has  kepi  up 
with  the  times.  Today's  Pepsi  i-  light,  dry  (not  too 
sweet),  reduced  in  caione 

It's  the  modern,  the  light  refreshment, 
for  holiday  enjovment.  holiday  entertaining. 

This  holiday,  drink  Pepsi-Col 
serve  Pepsi-Cola  w  henever 
refreshment's  called  for.  Pepsi 
refreshes  without  filling. 
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WITH  M/UIONS! 


Krafts  (sfeez 


Cheez  Whiz  melts  the  moment  it  touches  hot  food! 

.1  u> t  spoon  golden,  creamy-thick  Cheez  Whiz  into  hot,  cooked 

macaroni    llial  s   been   well  drained.  Toss  lightly.   In   seconds 

there's  tantalizing  cheese  flavor  thru  and   thru!  That's  because 

Cheez  \\  hi/,  melts  the  moment  it   touches  hot  food.  ^  ou've  never  before 

had  anything  like  Cheez  \\  hiz  —  created  b\  the  Kraft  Kitchen  —  to  save  you  time  in  fixing 

dozens  and  dozens  of  different  hoi  cheese  dishes  and  all  kinds  of  snacks. 


■MM 
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ITS  All  READY  FOR  DOZENS 
OF  CHEESE  TREATS. . .  FAST! 


orheatit 


Get  grand  cheese  sauce  jiffy-quick 

V    \  en    lew    iniiuili      in  rnan  um-i 

III  \     lull     In   .ll        |||      III     .,     lllillllll       llliill    l         .ili.l 

<    .In   '  V       Will/      ll Ill  I  III'      III..     I       ,    | 

ehi-e-e   saiiec     Villi    r\  I'l        1TM1I     II||      I '.   i  I.  .   I     I.. 

pari)  dishes.  Grand  lor  »lj ri/in^  ve»i  i.il.l.         .  .    I..  low 

and  eggs,  fisli.  riee.  seafood !  (  lice/  Win/  ha-  -•>  mam   u 
dip  inli>  thai   j ; 1 1-  ol  golden  » In.--  main    linn      ■  ;n  li   v 


You  have  wonderful  snacks  fast! 

K  ■  .  | .  '    >  i .  .  /  W  1 1 1  / 

1 1  1 1 1. 1  ill  «i-l    Ini    "//  /. '  i 

U  I  I  I  I     (    .III    .    /      W    III/      \  nil     II      -.1  ill  III  $J 

w  M  In, hi  1 1  •      I  K  i  il  i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 < 1 1  ili. 1 1 .  '  .1  ■  ■ 

hi     l.<  <ii   ll i"hl\    li     led  iii   I  In    faiiinii-   Ki.ili    Kill  Inn. 


Riee    Timbales.    I'a'i 
cooked   rice   into   srreaseil   ' 
tard  cups.  I  nniolil  ami 
with  rich,  hot  Cheez  W  hi/.. 


Cheer  Whiz  Rebbit.  ll<  .it  I  heezWhiz 

in  -.in.  '""  '"'■'' 

Serve  <>n 

iu.,-1  ti  ll*P  (>acon. 


Cheez  Whiz  "Hot  Dogs".  ?| I  lli>- 

inside  ol  frankfurter  buns  with  < 

W  Iii/.    Put    hot    frankfurter.*   in    buns. 

(Their  heat  melts  ( !heez  W  hi/1 


Cheez WhizToastwiehes.  M 
wirhes  filled   «  itli  <  In-./  \\  I 
both  sides  with  melted  Parkav  M 
rine.  I  oast  under  moderate  broiler 
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Even  Mrs.Santa  Claus  JN^ 
wants  this  one ! 


at  leading  stores 
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{Slightly  Higher  in  Canada) 
Fair  Traded 

This  Christmas... |J  givQ  a  Rid- J  id  Kneo  Room 
...dQsignod  for  comfortable  sit  down  ironing! 

What  is  it  women  find  so  irresistible  about  that  beautiful,  new  Rid-Jid 
Knee  Room  Ironing  Table?  To  be  frank,  sir,  simply  this!  It's  the  table 
that,  for  the  very  first  time,  really  cooperates  with  women  on  ironing  day! 
Ten  finger-tip  adjustments  provide  just  the  right  height  for  easy  ironing 
whether  she  sits  or  stands,  whether  she's  short  or  tall.  Moreover,  there's 
plenty  of  knee  room.  She  sits  into  the  table,  irons  right  over  her  lap. 
No  bending,  stretching,  twisting.  No  cramped  legs,  bumped  knees, 
ruined  hose.  Patented,  fully  ventilated,  open-mesh  top  helps  her  iron 
drier  .  .  .  faster.  The  result:  a  happier,  more  relaxed  and  interesting  gal 
even  after  a  king-size  family  ironing!  She'll  be  proud  of  this  striking 
new  table  with  its  gleaming  chrome  legs  and  baked  enamel  sunshine 
yellow  top.  Get  it  now!  The  J.  R.  Clark  Company,  Spring  Park,  Minn. 


UM 


ADJUSTABLE  ALL-STEEL  IRC       IG  TABLE 


tmffim 


Km  Room, 

IRONING  TABLE 
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but  the  church  is  relegated  to  the  social  pe- 
riphery and  the  whole  weight  of  the  state  is 
brought  to  exterminate,  especially  among 
youth,  every  other  faith  than  Marxism.  The 
Press  Club  of  the  East  Zone  of  Berlin,  which 
I  visited,  is  dominated  by  a  huge  sign :  Marx- 
ism is  Almighty  Because  it  is  Right.  Against 
the  Marxist  doctrine  of  pitiless  class 
struggle  to  the  point  of  extirpating  as 
subhumans  all  "class  enemies."  the  pulpits 
alone  preach  the  doctrine  of  unity  in  love 
through  the  saving  grace  of  Christ. 

One  pastor  in  particular,  working  in  a 
red  stronghold,  conducts  Sunday  after 
Sunday  a  Christian  criticism  of  state  evils 
and  state  tyranny  to  the  point  where  his 
liberty  and  perhaps  his  life  are  seriously 
endangered.  Yet,  speaking  in  Hamburg,  he 
said,  "The  powers  of  this  world  can  take 
no  more  from  a  man  than  his  life,  and  if 
they  take  my  life,  my  heavenly  Father  will 
give  me  a  new  one."  He  did  not  speak  this 
pathetically,  but  out  of  quiet  conviction. 

In  this  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  or  spirit  lies  a  courageous  strength  far 
beyond  "humanitarian  ethics."  for  it  com- 
bines the  belief  that  there  is  a  supernatural 
or  immaterial  judge  of  one's  earthly  life 
and  that  the  way  one  leads  this  life  will  in- 
fluence the  next  phase  of  one's  existence.  It 
is  the  difference  between  living  greedily  in 
transitory  time  and  living  calmly  in  eter- 
nity. 

II  Christianity  as  a  living,  powerful  force 
were  dead,  mcrustated  in  orthodox  dogma 
and   isolated   in   churchly   institutions,   it 
would   give   no  one  the 
strength  to  overcome  the 
greatest    of    all    human 
fears—the  fear  of  death. 
In  this  very  age,  mod-  God  wiM  for9i 

ern   men    have    volun-  His  business- 

tarily    risked    and     ac- 
cepted death,  not  as  part  • 
of  an  army  but  as  soli- 
tary individuals  or  mem- 
bers of  small  groups,  with  the  stoicism,  even 
the  joy.  of  the  early  Christians.  I  think,  first, 
of  the  Germans— outstanding  among  them 
Helmuth  von  Moltke  -who  opposed  Na- 
zism during  a  war  involving  the  future  of  the 
German   nation,  essentially  on  Christian 
grounds,  out  of  Christian  devotion  and  as 
Christian     testimony.     Protestants     (like 
Moltke)  went  to  the  gallows  with  Catho- 
lics, in  a  faith  that  transcended  doctrinal 
differences.  Moltke's  letters  written  while 
awaiting  execution  are  not  tragic.  They 
abound  in  absolute  certainty  that  Chris- 
tianity will  outlast,  and  eventually  triumph 
over,  the  forces  of  hatred  and  evil. 

Ihe  modern  evangelical  Christian  sees  in 
the  forces  of  skepticism,  dissolution  and 
civil  and  international  war,  not  the  end  of 
Christianity  but  the  greatest  historical 
challenge  to  its  eternal  truth.  The  modern 
Christian  sees  his  faith  as  transcending 
narrow  confessional  communities,  ruling 
out  phansaical  self-righteousness,  forbid- 
ding the  other-worldliness  which  invites 
flight  into  seclusion.  Christianity,  he 
thinks,  is  of  eternity,  but  it  is  also  of  this 
world.  It  is  not  only  a  refuge  and  a  solace. 
Above  all.  it  imposes  a  task.  Now,  of  all 
times,  it  imposes  a  task  the  fulfillment  of 
which  is  the  test  of  its  valid  right  to  exist- 
ence. It  must  break  through  the  institu- 
tional—as a  mission  of  Jesus  Himself  was 
to  break  through  the  institutional— to 
found  not  merely  a  church,  or  churches,  but 
a  human  society,  permeated  with  Chris- 
tian idealism  as  a  positive  power.  The  rit- 
ual, disciplines  and  church  fellowship  are 
reminders  and  strengtheners  of  the  mission, 
which  is  not,  however,  to  believers  but  to 
unbelievers,  and  not  only  to  the  spirit  but 
to  the  body  too. 

People  in  Hamburg  spoke  of  the  "Chris- 
tian revolution,"  the  radiation  of  an  im- 
pulse to  break  the  calcification  of  the 
church,  to  overcome  the  seclusion  of  a 
minority  of  "good  Christians,"  and  to 
project  the  church  into  the  secular  world, 
not  as  an  arm  and  instrument  of  the  state 
but  as  a  healing  force.  The   function  of 
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Christianity,  to  these  modern  Christians,  is 
not  blindly  to  uphold  the  status  quo  in  be- 
half of  the  powers  that  be,  but  to  be  a  mis- 
sion to  the  poor,  the  outcast,  and  the  lost; 
not  merely  to  uphold  an  other-worldly 
ideal  of  justice,  but  to  work  for  justice  on 
earth;  not  to  found  a  sect  but  to  further 
human  brotherhood,  under  the  fatherhood 
of  God— and  first  and  foremost  by  one's 
own  example;  not  to  oppose  evil  with  evil 
but  to  overcome  it  with  good;  and  not  to 
center  all  Satanic  forces  under  one  ban- 
ner, red  or  brown,  but  humbly  to  realize 
that  there  is  no  person  or  society  that  is 
without  sin  — "no,  not  one." 

Ihe  modern  Christian  recognizes  that  as 
the  body  without  a  soul  is  dead,  so  the 
form  of  a  political  or  social  system  must  be 
the  expression  of  a  vital  loving  content. 
The  mayor  of  Hamburg  said,  apropos  the 
elections  that  were  then  in  the  offing,  "Be 
democratic  and  Christian.  Any  people 
largely  and  consciously  Christian  must  be, 
in  the  nature  of  their  faith,  democratic." 

But  Mayor  Brauer  was  not  exhorting  his 
hearers  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adenauer  and  the 
Christian  Democratic  Union.  He  himself  is 
a  socialist.  In  that  assembly  of  200,000 
persons  were  members  of  all  parties  except 
the  extreme  right  and  left  whose  world  out- 
look rejects  the  gospel  of  reconciliation  in 
the  Grace  of  God.  Political  partisanship 
was  suspended.  Each  felt  a  higher  loyalty. 
This  occurred   among  a   people  whose 
state  has  been  responsible  for  the  greatest 
catastrophe  of  modern  times;  who  have 
been    divided;    who    have    lived    through 
every  imaginable  politi- 
cal experience. 

The      Evangelical 
Christians  assembled  in 
Hamburg  were  conscious 
of   national    guilt.    But 
guilt  without  atonement 
is  only  despair,  and  de- 
spair is,  itself,  guilt.  As 
there  is  guilt  there  is  also 
redemption,  always  the  possibility  of  a  new 
life,  in  this  world  as  in  the  hereafter.  The  tid- 
ings are  tidings  of  freedom.  Man  need  not, 
because  he  has  once  done  so,  forever  be- 
tray his  Lord ! 

I  cannot  "prove"  that  Christianity  as  a 
vital,  permeating  spiritual  power,  molding 
social  behavior,  is  a  "wave  of  the  future." 
But  to  believe  that  it  is  doomed  because  it 
is  ancient,  that  it  cannot  break  its  accumu- 
lated incrustations  to  become  again  the 
most  radiant  force  of  our  culture,  is  equally 
unprovable.  Spiritual  truth  is  truth  in 
whatever  age,  but  the  tasks  of  its  service 
change  as  society  changes. 

Christian  men  salvaged  what  was  true, 
good  and  beautiful  from  even  a  pagan  age, 
when  Western  civilization,  with  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  collapsed  into  barba- 
rism. A  few  centuries  later  Christianity 
lifted  the  spires  of  cathedrals  to  the  skies, 
spread  institutions  of  learning  from  Seville 
to  Warsaw,  broke  into  a  miraculous  flo- 
rescence of  art,  added  mercy  to  justice— and 
betrayed  itself  in  a  terrible  inter-Christian 
war.  But  it  never  died  and  it  has  always 
been  in  times  of  great  crisis  that  new  dis- 
ciples have  arisen,  sometimes  in  the  most 
unlikely  places,  to  proclaim  again  its  tid- 
ings of  great  joy. 

Perhaps  it  is  nothing  that  200.000  men, 
women  and  youths  stood  in  a  drenching 
rain  in  the  Hamburg  city  park  reciting  as 
in  one  reverent  voice  the  Lord's  Prayer— 
the  great  affirmation— pledged  to  go  home, 
even  to  an  antichristian  rule,  and  guard  the 
rekindled  flame. 

Two  hundred  thousand  persons  are  not 
many.  But  no  church  could  contain  their 
testimony  or  their  mighty  hymns  as  they 
resounded  in  public  squares.  And  other 
uncounted  thousands  prayed  at  home  with 
them.  Once  there  were  only  twelve— and 
one  of  them  denied,  and  one  betrayed. 

It  will  soon  be  Christmas,  1953.  And 
those  whose  hearts  listen  may  once  again 
hear  "tidings  of  great  joy,"  brought  now 
not  to  one  people,  nation  or  race,  but  to 
all  men;  not  for  one  da,y  but  for  all  days; 
not  for  one  time  but  for  all  times.  end 
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NO  BAKI NG  FAI LU  RES 

vhen  72  women  baked  Betty  Crocker's  Candy  Cane  Cookies 


37  got  excellent  results- 
crisp,  butter-rich  cookies. 
17  reported  good  results. 
8  fair.  Not  a  single  batch 
of  cookies  failed! 


w 

Win  n  i  in  I  on  i 

I   Mil  i  \    ( 'ux.  kci  's  <  .Hid',    (    hi.    '  with 

(mill  Medal  I  loin    noi  one  baking  failed! 

I    .U  ll    lnilll.lll.il 

bal  in        |ui|Min m    triil  had  hei 

ingredients  in  ihe  i  ei  ipe    No 

most  import. ml  ingredient  in  everything  yon  hake, 

Ihe  success  these  women  had  is  real  prool  <>i  the 


i 

I  i  ,  '  ! 

\ 
the  Hetty  < 

l  mil'.    Iliiui    with  the     .' 

General  Mills,  Inc. 


Betty  Crocker's  CANDY  CANE  COOKIES 


SO   DIFFERENT,   YET 
SO   EASY  TO  MAKE! 


These  fancy  holiday  gift  cookies  look  wonderful,  taste 
even  better'  And.  they're  simple  to  make,  eas)  to  shape. 
Just  follow  this  recipe  and  be  sure  you  use  dependable 
Gold  Medal-America's  favorite  Hour. 
Preheat  oven  to  375°  (quick  moderate). 

1  cop  soft  shortening  (half  butter) 

Mix  together  1  cup  sifted  confectioners'  sugar 

thoroughly ^     i  egg 

1  1/2  tsp.  almond  extract 

1  tsp.  vanilla 


Sift  together 
and  stir  in. 


J    2   1/2  cups  sifted  GOLD  MEDAL  Flour 
I  *1 


tsp.  salt 


Divide  dough  into  halves. 

Blend  into  one  half  1/2  tsp.  red  food  coloring 

Roll  I  tsp.  each  color  dough  into  a  si  rip  about  4-in.  long. 
Place  strips  side  b>  side,  press  lightl)  together  and  twist 
like  rope.  Place  on  ungreased  cook)  sheet  Curve  top 
down  to  form  handle  of  cane.  Bake  ahoui  9  minuti 
until  lightly  browned)  in  quick  moderate  oven  (375°). 
Remove  with  spatula  from  cook)  sheet  while  warm  and 
sprinkle  with  a  mixture  of  1  2  enp  crushed  peppermint 
candy  and  1/2  cup  sugar.  Makes  about  4  dozen  cookies. 


SUCCESS  TIPS:  1.  Smooth  rolls  can  be  made  by  rolling 
small  strips  back  and  forth  on  lightly  floured,  cloth-cov- 
ered board.  2.  Make  complete  cookies  one  at  a  lime.  If 
all  the  dough  of  one  color  is  shaped  first,  the  little  rolls 
become  too  dr>  to  twist. 

*//  yon  use  (•OLD  MEDAL  Self-Rising  Flour  (sold  in  parts 
oj  the  South  i.  omil  salt. 


Betty  Crocker 
of  General  Mills — 
First  Lady  of  Food 


"This  year  give  food-a  gift  you  bake 
is  a  gift  from  the  heart."  ^ettfOiod^ 


Gold  Medal  Flour 
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Maw  G-E  Visual izar  Iron 


Cuts  ironing  time 
4  ways ! 


YOU  SAVE  TIME  with  the  Visualizer 
Fabric-dial.  Dial  the  ri^ht  heat  lor  every 
fabric  in  a  jiffy  —  no  more  scorching,  no 
more  guesswork.  Has  a  special  setting 
for  popular  new  synthetics. 


YOU  SAVE  TIME  because  it  has  an 
exlra-lar^e  ironing  surface — now  more 
than  30  square  inches.  Broader  strokes 
mean  feicer  strokes  —  you're  through 
sooner.  Even  heat  presses  perfectly. 


* 

* 

* 
* 

* 
* 

• 

* 

* 

* 
* 

* 
* 
* 


YOU  SAVE  TIME  with  the  automatic 
signal  li «ili t  that  switches  off  the  instant 
your  iron  is  at  proper  ironing  tempera- 
ture. Heats  up  in  less  than  a  minute,  too 
—  ami  stays  at  constant   heat. 


•     •••••"A"************** 


YOU  SAVE  TIME  because  its  a  light- 
weight  iron.  Weighs  only  2 '  ■>  pounds. 
Steady  heat,  not  weight,  does  your 
ironing  job.  (Note  exlra-lar<je  button- 
nooks  for  ironing  ri<iht  around  buttons.) 


The  ideal  gift — for  you 
and  your  friends! 

The  G-E  Visualizer  Iron  gives  you  many 
time-  and  worksaving  features  you  cant 
find  in  any  other  iron.  It's  a  wonderful 
Christmas  gift  —  both  to  give  and  to  get. 
See  it  at  your  G-E  dealer's  today. 

General  Electric  Company,  Small  Appli- 
ance Division,  Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut. 


STILL 
ONLY 


$1095 


E 


Manufacturer'* s  recommended 
retail  or  Fair  Trade  price. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Under-Cover 


By   BERNAROINE  KIELTY 


"Twas  the  nighl  before  Christmas 


TMK  Ix-si  Christmas  presents  of  all 
are  books — for  those  who  love 
hooks.  If  you  have  the  habit  of  books, 
><>u  can  never  l><-  lonely.  There  they 
are — friends  to  whom  you  can  always 
turn.  Sometimes  \<m  grow  beyond 
friends,  hul  not  beyond  reallj  good 
books.  If  you  loved  Treasure  Island  as 
a  child,  or  Huckleberry  Finn,  or  Little 
II  omen,  or  tlice  in  II  onderland,  you 
lind  it  hard  ever  lo  pari  with  them. 
^  on  like  lo  see  them  there  in  llieir 
old  covers,  waiting  for  you.  Books  are 
the  out-of-lhe-ordinary  pari  of  your 
experience.  II  you've  read  II  nr  unit 
Peace,  you've  lived  with  an  old  roman- 
tic Russian  familj  through  one  of  the 
most  startling  periods  of  all  history. . . . 
Vanity  Fair  was  prohahl}  a  turning 
point  in  your  life,  \flcr  il  you  grew 
up.  .  .  .  Lord  Jin i  ma\  have  been  your 
lirsl  taste  of  dark  adventure.  .  .  .  Few 
women  have  been  burned  into  your 
consciousness  as  have  Vnna  Karenina 
and  Madame  Bovary.  .  .  .  You'll  never 
forget  Babbitt. 

//  isn't  only  the  old  books  that  you  want 
lo  keep.  The  time  is  not  far  off  when  we 
will  look  upon  Churchill's  THE 
Sk.com)  World  War  as  the  master- 
piece of  our  generation,  to  be  cherished 
and    handed   on   to  our  children.  The 


Gathering  Storm,  Their  Finesi 
Hour,  The  Grand  Alliance,  Th« 
Hinge  of  Fate,  Closing  the  King 
and  now  Triumph  and  Tragedy,  th, 

sixth  and  last— they  are  not  only  brillian 
contemporary   history,    but   literature   o  i 
magnificent  proportions. 

Triumph  and  Tragedy  open  i 
with  the  great  assault  of  D  day  an< 
follows  the  vast  struggle  through  to  th  i 
capitulation  of  Japan.  It  covers  Yalta,  th  ; 
death  of  Roosevelt,  Potsdam,  Church  i 
ill's  own  defeat  in  1945.  and  the  open  I 
ing  of  the  Atomic  Era.  It  is  epoch 
making  drama,  worthy  of  its  spokes  I 
man. 

Children's  hooks  overflow  the  hook  < 
store  shelves.    Among   those   thai    w 
have  seen  anil  liked  are: 

Ape  in  a  Cape,  by  Fritz  Eichen 
berg  (Harcourt  Brace)  ...  a  pig  in  a  wig 
a  vulture  with  culture,  a  goat  in  a  boat 

The  Biggest  Bear,  by  Lum 
Ward  (Houghton  Mifflin)  .  .  .Johnny' 
bear  that  grew  and  grew,  in  dramati 
illustrations. 
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"But  you  haven't  even  opened  it,  sir!" 
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e  ^ood  to  yourself  at  Cooky  Time  [ 
mese^gala  Swiftning  cookies  are 


A  MARTHA  LOGAN  RECIPE 


easy 


7  KINDS- ONE  BASIC  DOUGH 

Yield:  about   16  dozen,  depending  on  size  of  cookies 


2  cups  Swift'ning 

3  cups  sugar 

4  eggs 

Va  cup  milk 


4  tsp.  vanilla 

5  cups  silted  flour 

1  tsp.  baking  powder 
1  tsp.  salt 


Mix  Swift,  ning,  sugar  and  eggs  thoroughly.     Qui, 
easy    to   do    with    Swiffning!     "Quick  Mix" 
creams  extra  fast.     Stir   in   milk   and    vanilla.     Sil 
ingredients    together   and   stir    into   mixture   until    well 
blended.     Divide  dough:   i/2  to   use  "as   is";  ',      spiced 
',     chocolate.     Chill  the  plain  dough       Roll  onl 
of  it  at  a  time.    (Dough  for  rolled  , 
be  well  chilled.)    Use  these  ways: 

Scalloped   Cookies.  Roll    part    of  dough   and   ,,, 
with  small  colored  candies.    Hake  about   (i  minutes. 
Ctescents.    Add  coconul   to  part  of  dough.    Shape  into 
l'// crescents.   Chill.    Bake  8  minutes.    Ice  and  trim 

wit  h  tinted  coconut . 

Green-Striped.  Roll  out  balance  of  dough;  sprinkle  with 
macaroon  crumbs.  Roll  again  and  cut.  Hake  , 
minutes.  Frost  in  stripes  as  shown. 
SPICED  DOUGH.  Blend  '4  tsp.  ground  cloves  and  1  Is,,. 
ground  cinnamon  into  basic  dough.  "Quick-Mix" 
Swift'ning  is  such  a  rich  shortening!  Gives  you  rich,  de- 
licious cookies. 

Frosted  Spice  Cookies.  Chill  hair  of  the  spiced  dough. 
Roll  and  cut.  Bake  7  minutes.  Cool;  frost.  Tie  with 
ribbon  as  shown. 

Cherry  Drops.  To  rest  of  spiced  dough,  add  20  glazed 
cherries,  quartered,  and  >2  .up  coarsely  cut  nut 
meats.  Drop  on  cooky  sheet ,  fop  w  ii  h  half  of  cherry. 
Bake  10  to  12  minutes. 

CHOCOLATE   DOUGH.  jus)    a(j,l  ,-   cup  cocoa    to    basic 

dough.      Happy    thought      your    easy,    fes 

cookies  are  extra  digestible,   too!  Actually, 

the  most  digestible  shortening  you  can  buy. 

Pecan  Crisps.  To  <■,  of  chocolate   dough,  add  >..   i 
chopped  pecans  and  2  cups  corn  (lakes.    Drop  onto 
cooky  sheet.  Top  each  with  pecan  half.    Hake  about 
10  minutes. 

Date  Wrap-UpS.  Press  dough  around  a  pit  led  date.  Hake 
10  minutes.    Cool;  sprinkle  with  confectioners' sugar. 

Bake  all  cookies  on  cooky  sheet 
in  a  hot  oven  (425    F.) 


Swift'ning 

Creams  extra  fast... 

qives  superb  results  . . . 
and  it's  most  digestible  too! 


w; 


SWIFT. ..fo  serve 
your  family  better 


The  shortening  you  hear 
about  from   Don  McNeill  on  the 
radio  and  Garry  Moore,  TV. 

Swiff  nil 
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LOOKOUT/ 

£-vo  don't  kick  that 

\  <*  "^-7     LADDER./  p 


/ 


£cO_ 


<£2 


BETCHA    I 


AMD  IT'S 

ENRICHED  QUICK 
'CREAM  OF  WHEAT- 
COOKS  FAST AND 


COULD  EAT  I   6IV£S  LITTLE  B°YS 
A  MILLYUM  V       tOTS   OF 

6IUYUM  BOWLS/  AJOURlSHMENT 
OF -CREAM  /  THEY  NEED  * 
OF  WHEAT." 

IT'S  GOOD  * 


Copyright  by  The  Creamaf  Wheat  Cj'p. 


i  Sure  am  stuck 

ON  ''CREAM  OF  WHEAT 

rs  YUMMY 


W 


~M 


POP,  K//VJ  /  COME 
DOWM  NOW  ? 

I'M  HUNGRY/ 


You  WAIT  'till 
I  EAT  MY  "CREAM 
OF  WHEAT."       J 
I  NEED  MY       ^ 

RENGTH/ 


x.\\llill////^ 

Get  a  QUiCKs\*i\  withlHOri^ 


-  7///'||l|^N 


CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE    16 

A  Very  Little  Girl,  by  Phyllis 

Krasilovsky  (Doubleday)  .  .  .  smaller 
than  a  Rose  Bush;  smaller  than  a 
Kitchen  Stool;  smaller  than  Mother's 
Work  Basket. 

Charlotte's  Web,  by  E.  It.  White 

(Harper's)  .  .  .  I  he  friendship  between 
a  young  pig  and  a  clever  spider. 
(Joyful  reading  for  all  ages.) 

Red  Sails  to  Capri,  by  inn 
Weil  (Viking)  .  .  .  three  strangers  who 
meet  in  the  Blue  Grotto. 

We  found  most  of  these  in  the  list 
of  "Distinguished  Children's  Books  of 
1952,"  prepared  by  the  Children's  Li- 
brary Division  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  You  can  probably  get  the 
complete  list  by  applying  to  your  public 

library. 

• 

Tliis  isn't  so  much  Christmas  as  n 
grandmother  story:  about  tin*  little 
girl  who  went  to  Sunday  school  for 
tlie  first  time.  II  hen  her  mother  asked 


ROBERTS 


"Suffer  the  little  children " 

her  how  she  liked  it  sli4>  said  it  iras 
oil  right,  and  did  her  mother  know 
tlmt  tin*  teacher  was  the  baby  Jesus' 
grfintlmolher?  " Unit's  interesting" 
her  mother  replied.  "  Iml  how  do  you 
know?"  "Because  she  talks  about 
him  all  the  limp." 


Drinking  in  College  (Roger  Straus 
and  Selden  Bacon)  is  a  sort  of  Kin- 
sey  report  on  campus  drinking.  It  is 
an  analysis  of  the  survey  conducted  by 
the  Center  of  Alcohol  Studies  of  Vale 
University,  which  has  been  working  on 
the  problem  of  alcohol  in  American  so- 
ciety for  twenty  years.  Questionnaires 
were  sent  to  17.000  men  and  women 
students  in  twenty-seven  colleges 
throughout  the  country. 

Like  all  statistical  reporting,  this  book  is 
not  tc  hat  you'd  call  good  reading,  but  I  lie 
conclusions  are  of  great  importance.  For 
instance,  students  follow  the  example  of 
their  parents.  Where  both  parents  use  al- 
cohol, 92  per  cent  of  the  men  students 
drink  also,  and  83  per  cent  of  the  women. 
Where  only  one  parent  drinks,  the  per- 
centage is  83  of  men,  54  of  women.  Where 
both  parents  abstain,  it  is  down  to  58  of 
nun.  2::  of  women.  Clearly  parental  ex- 
ample is  an  important  factor  in  the  deci- 
sions of  college  youth  about  drinking.  The 
influence  of  income,  religion  and  ethnic 
background  is  also  traced.  And  the  truth 
emerges  that  college  drinking  is  primarily 
a  matter  of  custom.  It  is  not,  as  is  so  com- 
monly believed,  the  free  rational  choice  of 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE   23 
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TO    THRIFTY    LEFT-OVERS 

Double  Decker  Rice  and  Meat  Loaf.  Cook 
%  c.  rice;  drain.  Chop  2  c.  trimmed  cooked 
meat.  Stir  2  tbsp.  flour  into  2  tbsp.  melted 
shortening.  Add  1  Herb-Ox  Bouillon  Cube 
dissolved  in  %  c.  water.  Stir  until  thickened. 
Add  meat  and  heat.  Add  3  tbsp.  chile  sauce, 
1  tbsp.  chopped  onion,  salt,  pepper.  Spread 
half  of  rice  in  well  greased  loaf  pan;  over  this 
spread  the  meat  mixture;  cover  with  rest  of 
rice  and  press  down  firmly.  Steam  40  min. 
Turn  out  on  platter;  surround  with  tomato 
sauce  ( 1  can  heated  concentrated  tomato 
soup  in  which  one  Herb-Ox  Bouillon  Cube 
has  been  dissolved).  Serves  6. 

Send  now  for  the  Money-Saver! 

It's  a  booklet  crammed  with  recipes  and 
menus  for  adding  flavor  to  money-saving 
meals  through  tasty  main  dishes,  soups  and 
gravies.  The  Pure  Fool  Co.,  Inc.  Dept.  LH  12, 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


America's  Largest  Selling 


Also  ask  your  store  tor  our 
WESTCHESTER  DEVILED  CHICKEN 


JOLLY, 


NATIONS  FAVORITE  V 

TT 


POPS  SO  EASY  ! 


Qualify  f?c>oc&- 


^*v*    ————— 

m  Sexton 


Sexton 


Ki..vii;inu)iiii;i 


r&< 


RESTRICTED  MS 

Hiwmm  Sfcwl 


Tomatoes 

l£L  Pineapple    W***^ 


vr  Guaranteed  by  *■> 
l  Good  Housekeeping 

On  a  Restricted  Diet? 
...here's  unrestricted  goodness 

For  years.  Sexton  Re- 
stricted    Diet    Foods 
have  proved  so   popular 
there  is  now  available  a 
complete   selection    of      \   fi  i~\ 
fruits,   vegetables   and       \\J 
juices.  Look  for  the  Sex-        V 
ton  Green  Label  and  dis- 
cover how  delicious  and 
nutritious  these  foods  can 
be  in   their   unsweetened 
and  unseasoned  goodness. 

John  Sexton  &  Co.,  Sexton  Square,  Chicago,  III. 
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Fully  Automatic  Infra -Red 

tmilUff/K  CHEF 


SBSSP^ 


World's    Largest    Selling    Infra-Red    Rotisserie 

It  BARBECUES  &  ROASTS  .  Tender  roost  chicken. 
exotic    shish    fcebob,    iuicy  ■.  mptjng 

spore   ribs.   Fully   automatic*   It    turns   itself ..  .limes   itself 
.    shuts   itsrlf  off 

It  BROILS  &  TOASTS  •  Steaks,  chops  and  homburgers 
with  that  incomparable  "broiled  outdoors"  flavor.  F,sh 
at  its  Finest     Toasts  8  slices  of  bread  at  once' 

It  GRILLS  &  FRIES  •  Crackling  eggs,  ham  steaks,  tongy 
melted  cheese  sondwiches.  A  perfect  food  warmer  Top 
and  bottom  sections  can  be  used  together! 

•     Exclusive  Well  and  Tree   Troy.   I 

easy     pouring.     .      Slide-awoy    Gloss    Spotter    Shield.     \ 
R"    e»«r>    -tape  ,|,.s    llnrf>r    uni| 

compartment     .    Automatic  Self-Timer.  Shuts  off  entire  unit  and  rings 
.1   hell   when   food   is  done.   •    2-Heot  Control  that  really   works.    \   quirk- 

nerfe,  i  hrn 
hei  hi n (j  and  roasting. 


$59.95, 


$69.95; 


$34  95 


Fully  Automatic  BRQIL QI//X 

FRYER-COOKER 


'A   Peerless   Product" 


EEP  FRIES  •  French  fried  potatoes,  crisp  south- 
fried  chicken;  delicious  shrimps;  Fish  cakes, 
■  rs;   doughnuts   extraordinary! 

JOKS  •  Juicy  pot  roasts;  heavenly  clam  chow- 
tender  stews  and  chicken;  real  old  fashioned 
'    England    Boiled    Dinners;    flavor-rich    soups. 

ERVE5  •  Everything  you  want  to  keep  tempt- 
hof  and  delicious.  So  beautiful  in  gleaming 
me,  you'll  be  proud  to  show  it  off  at  the  dining 
1  table.  .«.«, 

$34.95 


.  when  you  buy  a  BROIL-QU/K, 


'•' 

Guaranteed  b\ 
Good  Housekeeping 


•   Unique  Shape.  St)  led  outside. 
■ 
■ 
shortening ! 

>      Auto-Temp    Thermostat.    The 

exact  heat  you  want  foi 
as   you    want    it.   The   Thermo- 
Lite  signals  when  i  orrei  t  fry. 
ture  has 
reai  hed. 

•  Oecant-o-Spout.   Pom 
ening  qui<  kly,  safely. 

•  Easy-Clean    Basket.    Made  of 
perforated    aluminum     i  not 
wire  i.  More  efl  i  ient,  • 
i  lean. 

•  Eosy-Cook  Chort.  40  time  and 
temperature  recipes  right  on 
the  lid. 

•  Recipe  Booklet.  140  kitchen- 
tested  rei  ipes.  7_'  pages. 


THE      BROIL-QU/K 


COMPANY         •  2330       FIFTH       AVENUE  •  NEW 

World's    Largest    Manufacturer    of    Infra-Red   Appliances 


YORK       37 


N 


maz 
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Charming  china  treasures — just  a  few 
from  the  lovely  Lenox  Artware 
Collection.  Every  piece  is  handmade 
and  hand-decorated — the  same 
fine  quality  china  as  the  famous  Lenox 
dinnerware  services.  Perfect  for  gifts 
and  for  your  own  home.  See  complete 
selection  in  fine  stores  everywhere. 


A.  Shell  Bowl,  $6.50     B.  Bud  Vase,  $5.50 

C.  Georgian  Candle  Sticks,  $12.50  pr.     D.  Regal  Vase,  $9.95 

E.  Florentine  Cigarette  Box,  $12.50 


In  Lenox,  hand  craftsmanship, 
superb  design  and  finest  materials 
combine  to  give  you  a  translucent 
dinnerware  of  exquisite  beauty 
and  amazing  durability.  Whatever  pattern 
you  choose  will  be  the  same  quality  of 
china  as  in  the  famous  Lenox 
'Command  Performance"  services. 


Pattern  illustrated  is  Harvest . . . 

5-piece  place  setting  (dinner,  salad,  and 

butter  plates,  teacup  and  saucer)  — $19.95. 


For  the  name  of  your  nearest  authorized  Lenox  Dealer,  write  to 
Lenox,  Inc.,  Box  39,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


AMERICA'S        WORLD-FAMOUS        FINE        CHINA 
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EXEHYBUDY  wants 

Confess  Playing  Gapds .  - . 

ftecawse  «/*e?/'re  finer  to  handle, 
lovelier  to  look  at,  game  after  game. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  give  a  gift 

you  enjoy  so  much  yourself! 


< 


Only  « 

Playing  Gauds  have  GEL-U-TONE  finish! 


CONTI 

tht  individ  > 

tht  effet     of  a  coholoi  to 
taste;  not  a  need  to  «//« 
V  authority 
deep  •■<!  in  tht  cult 
.,   in,  uls  iii  tun  population 

The  "prohlcm"  drinker  i«  a  , .,,,,,  .,, 

lli,    colleKC  ay,-.   17    _'.!.   I,    |„|U.M  l( 

twelve    yearn    lo    make    .,,,    al,  .,l,,,i,, 

the)    -a\  .    Km    ih.  i,    a,,     lour  ,1 ,,, 

~\  mplOntM    >,  hiell    ran    In     ,, •;•,,,, I,  ,|     , 

warniiiKH  lo  I  hose  ,,i  ,  ,,n ,,.,.  >v  |Hi 

nrc  already  drinking  heinih  |„  ||,|M 
Rroup  there  ure  also  ,,|,.,i  ||,(>  ,,.,,,, 
'•anxiety"  drinkers,  those  „l,,,  .,,.,. 
concerned  with  l  he  loiiK-raiiKc  ,,,,,..,._ 
quencca  <>l  their  drinkiiiK,  . . . , . |  M  |,„  , 
Tear    BUggCHlN     thai      they      would     lie 

read)    i<»  listen    lo  ad>  ice  ul i    ,„■,.. 

venting  serious  pathological  drinkinu. 
rhese  tvvo  tentative  (in<linKs,  ilu  Vu|,. 
Center  believe.s,  j;i\e  perhaps  ih,   l>es| 

-■' els  for  optimism  yel  rc|iortc<l  li\ 

serious  research:  thai  incipicnl  alco- 
holic cases  can  l><-  delected  ahead  ..| 
lime,  ami  that   many   arc  susccptililc 

l<>     I  I  III  MM    III  . 


Gladys  Taber  fans  who  slarl  oil 
with  all  Journai  readers  will  he 
happy  to  know  thai  S  i  n  i  mi  u«>\\ 
\m>  Si  (.  MtitKiiM.i    is  on  the  stands, 

the    homey    letters    thai    have    passed 
between  Gladys  Taber  and  hei 
Barbara  Webster. 


THE       INTIMATK       I'KOIII.EMS      ol 
WOMEN   by  Henry    It.  Safford,   »/./>., 

will  also  ring  a  bell  for  Journai  readt  rs, 
eight  of  its  thirty  chapters  having  ap- 
peared in  the  "Tell  Me  Doctor"  series 


Eyes  of  Boyhood,  by  Clyde 
Brion  Davis,  is  a  good  -ill  book,  an 
anthology  of  writings  about  boys  The 
best  writing  always  seems  to  be  about 
boyhood,  and  this  is  a  collection  of  the 
best  out  of  that:  Mencken,  Clarence 
Hay,  Saroyan.  Ring  Lardner,  a  Penrod 


.    >-S     1    -','■ 


"You  can't  please  'em!  If 
you're  too  noisy,  the}  tell 
you  to  keep  quiet.  If  you're 
too  quiet  thej  stick  a  ther- 
mometer   in    your    mouth." 


story,    Archibald    MacLeish's    Eleven, 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet's  Johnny  Pye 
and  the  Fool  Killer,    Davy   Ci 
Lincoln  Steffens. 

Three  fun  books  are  The  IIv\i>- 
wrtting  Analyzer,  by  Jerome 
Meyer,  Live  Them  AGAIN,  a  quiz 
book  by  the  editors  of  Time,  and  THE 
Compleat    Practical   Joker,    by 

H.  Allen  Smith. 

The  handwriting  book  is  for  tht  ama- 
teur sleuth.  Take  any  specimen  of  hand- 


1 '  ' '■  l     

''■" u      h  . . 

Il I'lJ  1      I,,       |'l       '  Ml  , 

'  " I..      \'i:  i 

*'  " i"i<  ri   i n.  „  ^ 

vx  '"•  ■ •»   :  ...  il,. 

'''-';(  '•■'■■  I' ,1..  it. 

I'"1'1"    " IK    Ml      .,1      |        |l     |(        ,,,      |.M    , 

VVI' '"      " 

n,  il  tlu  v  ,n,, i  i  ,„  ,-. 


I   III    Kill   || 

Cot  Min.     V    i 

I >'•"!>"  -  inmutabli  ,  ,  ,„„, 

Rules  foi  a  llapp)  Mai 

ii    i,  m,  win  r 
when  things  an  around  tin  liousi  so  that 
In  dm  i  not  I 
■ 
/ml  Iiis  hands  on  wis    A  mum 

husband  is  usually  iinabl,  to 
locatt  an  tin  iodine,  tht  a  pirin,  tht  nail 
file,  tin  Fundi  vermouth,  his  cull  links. 


'Marie!  VI  here's  iheinstanl  coffee?' 


studs,  black  silk  socks  and  evening  shirt, 
tin  snapshots  taken  at  Xantucket  las! 
summer,  tht  garagt  k,y.  his  men  towel, 
tli,  poker  chips,  tht  whetstone.  Ins  new 
raincoat  and  tin  screens  for  tht  upstairs 
windows.  .  .  .  Perhaps  every  wift  should 
draie  for  her  husband  a  detailed  map  of 
clearly  tht  location  of 
ing  lit  might  need.  Troublt  with 
that  is  lit  would  lay  the  map  down  and 
not  hi  abh  to  find  it  until  his  u 
homt ." 

is  Period  Tin  i 
od  reminiscences  by  Given 
Rarerat,  granddaughter  ol  th< 
Charles  Darwin  Her  lather  and  two  of 
her  uncles  were  distinguished  Cam- 
scholars,  and  her  recollections  of 
Life  Among  the  Darwins  ol  Cambridge 
m  the  1890's  is  irreverent  and  amus- 
ing the  only  book  of  childhood  com- 
parable, in  our  opinion,  to  Clarence 
Day's  Lift  1! 


for  v  as  readers 

n  the  latest 

xiOlO    Nl  MHKIi    l-'ot  it    is 

semiannual 

v    II  hit    and  Hallie 

Burnett,    contair,  teen    stories 

publis 


Tbjjufyou  iff  Mntjbr  f/ie 

New\)uter-Look,l..the  New 

I ormfil  *l  ndrr-Look" 


K  ting  lod 

in  \ 
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Mk  aclion-fi 

cop  in  on  or- 

fabrics  At  any  i 
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Other  tfrai  12.00. 
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Created  Especially  for  Those  Who  Alwaus  send  Beautiful  Cards 


No  matter  what  type  of  card 
you  wish  this  year  .  .  .  cute, 
scenic,  dignified,  decorative  or 
truiy  religious  .  .  .  you'll  find  it 
here  carefully  reproduced  *rom 
originals  by  members  of  the 
famous  Rust  Craft  Artists'  Guild. 


* 
• 

* 


\ese  cards  are  an  exceptional  value...  25  for  $200 


e  thought  which  you  give  to  the  selection  of  your  personal  greeting 
rds  will  be  doubly  appreciated  by  friends  and  relatives  when  you  send 
a  Rust  Craft  Card. 

And  when  you  take  the  time  to  add  a  few  personal  lines,  you  make  your 
card  more  welcome  than  ever. 


YOUR  FAVORITE  RUST  CRAFT  DEALER  will  be  glad  to  serve  you.  Bring  this  page  to  Us  store 

or  phone  him  giving  the  titles  under  the  cards  selected  and  the  quantity  of  boxes  you'll  need. 

Each  card  comes  25  to  a  box  ...  all  alike.  Suitable  for  imprinting  or  personal  signature. 

(Also  ask  for  your  complimentary  copy  of  the  1  954  Rust  Craft  Calendar  of  Memory 
to  record  occasions  you  want  to  remember.) 


I^a       ■(■kW.II  I>lll44      Ik 


PI  i:i  K     \l  I  URS    DEPARTMENT 

I  Dl  I  ED   in    M  \m.AKI   I    IIP   I 
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e  adopted  a  ten-year-old. . . 

and  learned  to  lo\ e 


V.  F.  W.  National  Home 

By  MARGARET  HICKEY 

A.  few  generations  ago  severe  epidemics  and 
the  rigors  of  pioneer  life  left  many  orphans  who 
became  the  charges  of  society.  Large  families  of 
children  often  went  to  institutions  because  neither 
parents  nor  close  relatives  could  give  them  shelter. 

Today  more  than  275.00(1  children,  not  "up  for 
adoption."  are  being  cared  for  in  public  and 
private  institutions.  Some  will  stay  from  six 
months  to  two  years;  others,  whose  parents  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  establish  a  home,  will  re- 
main throughout  their  childhood. 

Only  when  these  children  are  given  a  chance 
to  lead  a  fairly  normal  home  life  can  they  be 
happy.  The  National  Home,  established  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich 
igan.  in  1925.  provides  an  outstanding  example  of 
happ\  lamiK  living  lor  155  youngsters  anil  in 
some  instances  their  mothers.  Welcomed  to  the 
home  are  widows  ol  members  ol  \  I  W  .  and  their 
children,  oj  the  children  alone  il  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  their  mothers  b)  death  or  other  cause. 
The  annual  cost  ol  $500,000  to  operate  this  National 
Home  is  raised  through  the  sale  of  Buddy  Poppies, 
( .In  i-ima-  seals  and  \  .F.W.  life  memberships. 

"Child  Village"  stretches  over  640  acres  of 
rolling  countryside!  Neatl)  clipped  lawns  and 
flower  gardens  surround  attractive  brick  cot- 
tages. The  "village"  lias  a  community  center,  a 
hospital,  a  library,  playgrounds,  athletic  fields,  and 
even  a  well-equipped  nursery  for  young  children. 

\l.out  ten  youngsters  ranging  in  age  from  four 
to  eighteen  live  with  a  "housemother"  in  each 
collage  unit.  One  V.F.W.  widow,  who  was  unable 
to  make  both  ends  meet  on  veterans'  benefits,  came 
with  her  seen  children  to  live  at  National  Home. 
She  i-  now  "housemother"  lor  her  own  and  one 
extra  child.  She  leaches  the  older  girls  to  cook, 
assigns  to  both  boys  and  girls  such  tasks  as  wash- 
ing and  wiping  dishes,  sweeping  doors,  making 
beds.  She  sees  to  it  thai  schoolwork  is  not  neg- 
lected and  bedtime  hours  an-  kepi.  Many  older 
boys  .il  the  home  arc  assigned  chores  on  the 
farm  u  Inch  pro\  ides  ham  and  eggs  all  year,  fresh 
berries  and  a  greal  variel)  of  vegetables  in  season. 

\||  children  of  school  age  attend  the  Eaton 
Rapids  public  schools  and  go  to  the  Sunday  school 
or  church  of  their  choice.  \s  one  mother  of  five 
-aid:  "Here  ever)  child  has  an  equal  chanct — each 
with  an  equal  social  position,  each  with  equal  op- 
portunity lor  education  and  character  develop- 
menl."  END 


I  Christmas  smile  for  mommy  and  daddy  tells  how 

yourr>  Ruth  feels  about  her  new  home.  Her  proud  parents, 

who  adopted  her  when  she  was  ten,  say  they  owe  much 

of  their  happiness  to  the  understanding  and  guidance 

of  Family  Service  ease  workers  who  brought  them  together. 


Ever)  year  some  75,000  children  are  adopted,  and  ten  times  that 
numbei  oj  would-be  parents  are  impatiently  waiting.  The  Joi  h\\\.  has 
selected  this  story  because  il  shows  how  a  couple  with  their  hearts  set 
on  an  infant  can  learn  la  laic  an, I  appreciate  an  oldei  child,  "Mrs. 
Tom  Boyd,"  who  tells  about  her  experience,  u  ing  fictitious  names. 
gives  full  credit  for  the  happy  ending  to  two  very  understanding  case 
workers  with  the  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  branch  of  the  Family  Service 
issociation  oj  America— an  agency  that  stands  ready  to  help  people 
in  22:1  cities  throughout  the  nation. 

Tom  and  1  both  jumped  when  the  doorbell  rang.  \ll  our  hopes 
ami  dreams  id  adopting  a  child  seemed  about  In  come  true  al  last. 
This  evening  our  Family  Service  case  worker,  who  had  been  inter- 
viewing us  lor  the  pasl  year  ami  a  hall,  was  hen-  in  discuss  "some- 
thing important"  with  us.  She  didn't  keep  us  in  suspense  lung. 

'We  have  a  little  girl  we  think  you'd  like—  bul  she's  ten 
old,"  Martha  \  inson  said. 

Ten?"''  Startled,  I  turned  to  Tom.  He  was  as  surprised  as  1  was. 
We  had  expected  an  "older"  child,  six  months  to  three  years, 
perhaps,  but  not  that  much  older. 

"This   child    is   very   bright   and   alert,"   Miss  Vinson    broke   in. 
She  needs  parents  like  you  who'd  appreciate  and  encourage  her 
creative  talents.  1  wish  you'd  think  il  over,  anyway." 

"You  know,  honey,"  Tom  said  thoughtfully,  "it  does  kind  of 
make  sense.  We're  both  forty.  A  ten-year-old  might  be  just  right 
for  us." 

"Could  we  see  her?"  I  asked. 

"I  can  arrange  a  'showing' — that  is,  a  chance  for  you  to  look 
her  over,"  Miss  Vinson  said.  "If  you  decide  you're  not  interested, 
Ruth  will  never  know." 

Our  "meeting"  place  was  to  be  the  toy  department  of  a  big 
department  store  on  a  Saturday  continued  on  page  29 
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features    there  s  PowerHite,  the  newest 

automatic  power  transmission,  silent  and 

satinv.  There  s  I  nil- time  Power  Steering 

which  gi\  es 

you  matchless  ease  ol        ,'  , 

control  in  motion 
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hands  you  a  parking  /I 

plaee  on  a  silver  platter.  DODGE 

There's  velvet)  engine  power  to  go, 
and  velvet)  braking  to  stop.  Your 
ear  is  poised  and  eager,  and  so  efficiently 
responsive  to  your  wish.  For  the  car 

that  s  truly  \  ours  .  .  . 
that  you  11  re\  el  in 
driving  and  being 
with  .  .  .  see  an)'  of 
these  five  lovelv  cars. 
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And  suddenly  I  found  you 


white  and  radiant 


the  white  fire  of  moonlight 

and  a  white  dream  of  you 
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CON    i: 

■'"'■" n  in  mid  I 

iharp  I. mm  and  I 
tor.aswid.  eyed  im 
Suddenlj    roi 

Martha  Vinson  with  a  | 

in  a  bnghl  green  coal  an 

nrashu     11 

moved  over  lo  Lhi      ,  Wv  |n, 

lowed,   taking   in  ■  . 

cropped  hair,  hei    Irish    miil,     |„ 

legs,  th(    h  i     s|1(.  clutched  Mi      \ 

hand 
Afte Ruth.  Tom 

about  a  three  yeai  old  h 

had  wanted  an  ai  lr     ,  hild,  a  lutl, 

naughty  side,  with  a  high  I  Q  Kuth  tilled 

the  bill  pei  fi  i  lly 
"She's  a  dariini  '   When  can   w, 

her?    I  asked  Martha  Vinson, 

thai  evening. 
She  hesitated  "Nol  foi   ,  f, 

afraid,  Mrs.  Boyd." 
"Oh-h-h         "  I  could  hard!; 

disappointment. 
"Christmas  is  such  an  i  -,,,„.  •• 

she  explained,  'and  we  wa 
■  •I  what  you're  doing.  Ruth's 
must  be  a  permanent  on 
Tom  and  1  understood    \\ .   had  li 

that    up  until   two   \ 
agency  took  charge  ol  Ruth, 
been  full  ol  insecurity  and  confusion.  Hci 
parents  were  killed  in  an  auto  accident 
when  she  was  three,  During  the  m 
wars  she   lived    with   one   relativi 
another.  In  some  homes 
she   was  severely   disci- 
plined, in  others  she  did 
as  she   pleased.    Finally 
one  of  her  aunts,  feeling 
some  better  arrangement 
should  be  made  for  her, 
called  in  Family  Service. 

Ruth's  world  crashed. 
Family    Service     placed 
her  in  a  private  institu- 
tion for  dependent  children  to  be  prepared 
lor  adoption    under   agency    supi  i 
Ruth  was  too  little  to  braid  her  hair,  so  hei 
beloved  pigtails  had  to  be  cut  oft    \t  eight 
years  old  she  felt  completely  reject*  d.  She 
must  be  very  bad  and  unlovable  or  all  this 
could  never  have  happened,  she  reasoned. 
She  became  moody,  vomited  frequently, 
wet  the  bed  at  night. 

Then  one  afternoon  she  made  a  new 
friend -Betty  Martin,  a  young,  blond 
Family  Service  case  worker.  Betty  took 
Ruth  to  the  zoo  and  Ruth  seemed  to  for;  i  I 
her  troubles,  for  the  time  being,  at  least. 
"Aren't  the  seals  funny?"  she  laughed. 
"I'd  love  to  draw  a  picture  of  that  one." 

"Maybe  you  can."  Betty  said.   "How 
would  you  like  to  take  drawing  lev., 
think  it  could  be  arranged." 

"Oh,  that  would  be  fun,"  Ruth  said  de- 
lightedly. Two  weeks  later  she  was  enrolled 
in  a  children's  art  class  at  the  city  museum. 

Betty  proved  a  good  friend  mother  ways. 
She  accompanied  Ruth  on  visits  to  the  doc- 
tor, dentist  and  psychiatrist.  From  their 
reports  she  learned  that  Ruth's  problems 
were  caused  by  temporary  difficulties  1<  iss 
of  her  parents  and  her  insecure  life  nol 
by  deeply  rooted  personality  delects. 


The  more  perfect  we  are, 
the  more  quiet  we  become 
toward  the  defects  of  oth- 
ers-  IINFLON 


tun  psychiatrist  suggested  a  game 
"role  playing"  — to  help  relieve  Ruth's 
fears  and  tensions  and  to  help  Betty  under- 
stand the  child's  troubles.  Using  small 
stuffed  dolls,  Ruth  and  Betty  acted  out  a 
story  made  up  by  Ruth  and  obviously 
built  on  Ruth's  own  life.  The  characters 
were  a  king  and  queen  and  their  daughter. 
Always  the  king  and  queen  died  or  were 
killed,  leaving  the  little  princess  alone. 
Ruth  took  great  interest  in  the  royal  ward- 
robe and  made  new  gowns  for  the  family. 
Gradually  another  doll  began  to  play  a 
more  important  part  — the  kind  godmother. 
She  was  the  little  princess'  best  friend.  One 
day  after  they  had  finished  the  game,  Ruth 
flung  her  arms  around  Betty's  neck  and 
kissed  her. 
"  You  are  my  kind  godmother !  "she cried. 
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No  lovelier  way  to  wish  her  a 

"Merry  Christmas"!  Yardley  fraj 
whisper  lovi 

Sweet  or  sophistical' 

knowing— whether  she's  one  or  all 
of  these— there's  a  Yardley  fragrance 
for  her  every  mood  . . .  every  costume. 


Ft  AIR  Pedum. 

the  knowing  woman  of  flawless  taste 

-  it's  Yardley's  newest,  most  exciting 

fragrance1  Whatev:  -she'll 

wear  it  .-.  ;:.  to  $15 


"BOND  STREET"  Perfume,  the  fragrance  of 

fascinating  wome; 
as  surely  as  ardent  words  : 


LOTUS  Perfume  for  her  exotic 

moods.  Exhilarating,  exciting— 

she'll  feel  lik*  a  femme  fatale! 

$3  to  $17.50 


;QUE.  a  unique  and  lasting 
■vho  dares  to 
is  perfume— 
resh  as  toilet  wat- 
wholly  delight- 


pius  tax 


Let  fragrances  speak  for  you  ! 


Yardley  products  lor  America  are  created  in  England  and  finished  in  the  USA.  Irom  the  ongina 
formulae,  combining  imported  and  domestic  ingredients  Yardley  ot  London.  Inc.  620  Filth  - 


Tin'  hrst  snow  turns  Still rinadi >\\   to  silver. 


le  S.O  S.  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,   U.S.A.,    SOS.  Mfg.  Co. of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont 


lilts  morning  snow  lay  along  the 
window  sills,  feather-light  and  pure. 
Soli  as  a  dove's  breast,  it  shone  in  the 
early  sun.  As  I  brushed  it  off  with  my 
lingers  1  ha  1  my  hand  full  of  stars  for 
one  glittering  instant.  On  the  white 
lawn,  the  delicate  print  of  birdfoot 
was  like  lace.  Especially  Me  - 
"Teddy"  for  short  ran  out  and  lifted 
a  snowy  paw  and  stared  with  surprise. 
"What  is  this  now?"  he  asked.  "It's 
winter."  I  said.  "You'll  see." 

The  older  dogs  rolled  around  like 
mad  little  lops,  the  Irish  flew  over  the 
picket  fence  lour  limes,  just  so  ex- 
cited. The  dogs  have  a  fine  attitude 
toward  life,  they  make  the  most  of 
whatever  comes.  This  is  the  best  defi- 
nition of  happiness,  I  thought  as  I  sat 
by  the  lire  with  my  bacon  toast  and 
coffee. 

Jill  was  out  before  breakfast,  stuff- 
ing creamy  suet  in  the  wire  holders  on 
the  sugar  maples.  The  nuthatches 
came  hurrying,  head-down  in  their 
silly  way.  Chickadees  set  up  a  clatter: 
"Dee-dee-dee,  hurry  up."  The  wood- 
peckers winged  in,  dramatic,  impor- 
tant. Such  self-assured  birds.  The  tidy 
little  juncos,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
modestly  busy.  The  winter  birds  are  a 
special  wonder  to  me.  Often  in  a  whirl- 
ing blizzard  they  are  there,  brave 
against  the  wind,  the  small  sweet  dee- 
dee-dee  sounding.  They  take  a  lot  of 
waiting  on.  but  they  give  us  so  much 
in  return. 

Johannes  has  a  friend  with  a  para- 
keet, and  this  is  a  strange  thing,  a  bird 
that  speaks  in  our  tongue.  When  his 
mistress  says,  "Come  out,  Tony,  and 
be  sociable,"  he  often  looks  coldly  at 
her  and  says,  "I'm  perfectly  happy 
where  I  am!"  It  would  worry  me  to 
have  a  bird  talking  human  talk  to  me, 
since  I  can't  talk  bird  talk!  But  a 
house  bird  would  be  delightful  in 
many  ways.  It  would  make  the  Irish 


nervous,  so  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
one.  If  he  Hew  to  the  mantelpiece,  so 
would  Daphne,  with  sad  results  to  the 
milk-glass  apothecary  jars. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Too 
Late  the  Phalarope,  by  Alan  Paton. 
and  I  was  glad  to  learn  the  phalarope 
is  a  bird.  It  sounded  like  some  kind  of 
machinery  to  me.  I  wish  he  had  de- 
scribed it  more  fully,  although  I  an 
not  likely  ever  to  see  a  phalarope.  This 
is  a  line  thoughtful  book,  although  I 
can't  help  thinking  it  has  the  same 
theme  as  Cry.  the  Beloved  Country  — 
the  son  who  commits  the  unforgivable 
sin  against  the  race  mores  and  de- 
stroys himself  and  his  father.  Maybe 
one  theme  is  enough  for  a  writer? 

We  like  spaghetti  soup  for  supper. 
but  it  takes  long  cooking,  for  it  begins 
with  a  large  beef  or  veal  or  even  lamb 
bone  simmered  2  or  3  hours  with  8  bay 
leaves  (I  don't  see  why  exactly  8!),  2 
cloves,  1  cup  sliced  onions,  3  teaspoons 
salt,  plenty  of  freshly  ground  pepper. 
Water  to  cover.  When  it  boils.  I  add 
1  No.  2  can  of  tomatoes.  Around  dusk, 
when  blue  shadows  fall  on  the  snow,  I 
cook  1  pound  of  spaghetti.  At  serving 
time,  I  heap  the  spaghetti  in  hot  bowls, 
pour  over  the  strained  soup.  A  large 
bowl  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese  goes 
on  the  trestle  table,  and  "soup's  on." 
This  should  serve  8,  but  it  never  goes 
begging  for  4 !  Easy  on  the  budget  as 
anything  could  be. 

The  children  will  settle  for  turkey 
soup  as  the  best  of  the  holiday  meals. 
It  always  reminds  me  of  my  first  bout 
with  consomme  when  I  was  a  very 
small  girl.  I  took  a  look  at  the  bowl  and 
sat  back. 

"What  is  it,  Gladys?"  asked  the 
hostess.  "Don't  you  like  soup?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  "but  with  things 
in  it!" 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    140 
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Enjoy  a  Morrell  Ham  .  . .  ^r^ 

give  a  Morrell  Ham  /^^^^.^^S 

for  Christmas.  The  flavor  AljJLjJLLJLJ-^ - 

you'll  remember  in  the  voV 

ham  you  can't  forget!  JF  ^^Xi^^^r     ^+ 

A  product  we  are  proud  ,     j^r^ 

to  label  Morrell.  «*•»»«»#, 


MORRELL     PRIDE     TENDER     HAM  -  ready-to-cook     to 
your    own    pet    recipe. 

MORRELL  PRIDE  SAVORY  CANNED  HAM-coolced  and 
canned  in  its  own  lusciou  .    Flavor  is  sealed  in. 


JOHN    MORRELL   &    CO. 


OtUimv. 


SINCE     1827 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


Pork    Beef    Lamb    Ham     Bacon    Sausage    CannoH  Meats 
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If  you'd  like  to  be  voted  "The  girl  I  want 
to  sit  under  the  Christmas  tree  with"  by 
a  favorite  date,  or  many,  go  healthy!  For 
a  telephone  bell  jingles  for  a  girl  with  the 
bounce  and  beauty  of  simple,  inexpensive  health. 
If  your  pounds  tend  to  pyramid,  cut  "down," 
never  "out."  (Qualities  found  in  bread  and  ice 
cream  are  vital.)  Studies  show  that  energy  and 
poise  ( nervous  stability,  they  call  it )  come  from 
a  balanced  diet  of  fat.  protein,  sugar  and 
starches;  and  that  teen-age  acne  is  often  due  to 
a  diet  lacking  in  fat  and  vitamins  A  and  B. 
especially  A.  (Liver  and  milk  are  high  in  A.) 


I    Plan  to  take  ten  minutes  a  day.  for  a  week. 

nto  write  a  friendly,  personal  message  on 
every  Christmas  card  you  mail.  (This  is 
the  real  reason  for  sending  cards,  after  all. ) 
For  a  girl  friend  who's  moved  away:  special 
greeting  you  made  yourself.  ( )n  a  small  white 
card  write  "Merry  Christmas"  and  paste  on  a 
poinsettia  seal.  Then  on  a  plain  white  hand- 
kerchief, applique  a  twin  poinsettia  cut  from 
red  and  green  felt,  with  small  pearl  buttons  in 
the  center.  Be  sure  to  mail  cards  and  gifts  to 
friends  with  foreign  addresses  about  three 
weeks  before  Christmas. 


2  Before  another  day  hurries  by,  make  an 
appointment  with  the  photographer.  If 
Dick  is  no  longer  hinting  that  he'd  like  a 
picture  of  you.  but  is  demanding  one,  or  if 
your  grandmother  speaks  longingly  of  showing 
you  off  to  her  canasta  crowd,  two  of  your  gift 
problems  are  solved— in  one  sitting! 

Off-white,  black  or  light  blue  photographs 
best,  and  unless  you  fancy  yourself  in  a  black 
grin,  wear  very  light-colored  lipstick.  For  a 
smile  in  your  eyes,  think,  "This  is  for  you"; 
otherwise  say  "Lemon  please"  before  the  shut- 
ter clicks.  A  smile  m  the  eves  is  nicer. 


"Deck  the  halls  .  .  ."  but  not  until  you're 
J  all  decked  out  too.  Attach  fake  pearls  and 
I  green  felt  leaves  to  your  everyday  barrette 
U  for  mistletoe  — and  mischief.  (Fasten  them 
on  with  cement  glue  and  copper  florists'  wire 
Attach  gold  or  silver  bells  to  your  hoop  ear- 
rings. (Copper  wire  again.)  Turn  the  hoops  into 
wreaths:  dip  each  into  bright  green  paint,  add 
tiny  red  ribbon  bows  later.  Make  a  circular 
skirt  of  while  felt  with  an  appliqued  green  felt 
Christmas-tree  pocket ;  trim  the  tree  with  bells 
and  bright  buttons.  And  for  St.  Nick's  sake, 
don't  miss  the  party  dresses  in  this  issue' 


O  A  list  in  time  saves  at  least  nine  futile  shop- 
I  ping  bouts.  Now  is  not  too  early  to  begin, 
j  especially  if  A  Man  heads  the  list.  (Make 
I)  him  Argyle  socks  if  you  can.  Otherwise 
concentrate  on  his  hobby.)  Something  new 
under  the  holly  wreath:  a  miniature  forest 
(tree  seeds,  sand  and  instructions)  for  a  minia- 
ture-loving aunt;  Maugham's  Choice  of  Kip- 
ling's Best  or  The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  for  male 
relatives;  a  book  of  Holiday  Punches  (soft 
drinks)  for  a  hostess;  a  recording  of  Tchaikov- 
sky's Nutcracker  Suite  with  Sigmund  Spaeth's 
comments  for  a  friend  or  family. 


\\    Recommended    for   ten-thumbed   people 

I    especially:  a  lick-and-stick  ribbon.  The 

I    ribbon  conies  in  live  metallic-shiny  colors. 

I    (Instead  of  a  conventional  bow.  "lick"  a 

package-Hat  poinsettia  "bow."  The  better  for 

mailing  too.) 

Just  as  simple  is  a  3-D  wrapping  job:  wrap 
first  in  red  paper,  then  in  green,  finally  in  gold. 
Keeps  up  the  suspense  too !  For  the  sentimental 
gift  (male)  tie  the  box  with  the  same  wool  used 
for  the  socks  inside;  or  (female)  tie  with  inex- 
pensive hat  veiling  and  a  real  rose.  Or  bind  a 
gift,  ribbonlike,  with  Tuberculosis  Seals. 


There's  a  legend  that  the  first  Christmas 
I  ^\  tree  blossomed  and  bore  fruit.  If  you  like 
I  the  idea  (as  at  least  one  department  store 
I  U  does  this  season),  trim  your  tree  with 
huge  crepe-paper  roses.  Add  hand-drawn  but- 
terflies too.  (Pipe  cleaners,  onionskin  paper, 
water  colors,  and  a  salt  shaker  of  sparkle.) 

But  if  you're  as  loyal  to  the  Christmas  tree 
as  we  are.  you'll  shudder  to  hear  that  some 
people  are  going  to  spray  theirs  pink.  We  think 
it's  radical  (but  fun)  to  string  red  and  white 
ball  fringe  on  our  tree  instead  of  cranberries 
and  popcorn ! 


I  F  7   Make  this  season-to-be-jolly  even  jollier 
/    by  giving  a  party—  or.  better,  five!  Here's 

I  I    how:  Round  up  four  friends.  Then  draw 

I I  for  appetizer,  main  course,  and  so  on — 
a  progressive  dinner  with  a  "Sing  for  Your 
Supper"  theme.  You're  going  caroling  too! 
Don't  feed  guests  until  they  guess  the  name 
of  the  carol  they're  to  sing  on  the  way  to  the 
next  course.  (Base  clues  on  the  title  or  words 
of  the  carol;  hide  or  read  them  aloud.) 

P.S.  For  a  tricky  centerpiece,  put  dry  ice  in 
a  bowl,  add  '  ■_>  cup  of  water,  pile  Christmas- 
tree  balls  on  top.  The  ice  frosts  'em. 


( 


/  I  A  Sub-Deb  does  unto  others,  especially 
when  her  heart  is  full  of  Christmas.  The 
Sub-Debs  of  Gresham,  Oregon,  put  on  a 

U  holiday  show  for  veterans  at  Barnes 
Hospital;  the  Fabulous  Fabkeons  of  Linden, 
New  Jersey  (their  name  is  made  up  of  the 
initials  of  the  first  names  of  the  members) 
bought  a  blind  girl  a  pretty  dress. 

And  why  not  remember  the  boy  away  from 
home  by  sending  him  copies  of  the  neighbor- 
hood newspaper?  Or  "give"  mother  breakfast 
in  bed  every  Saturday  for  a  year?  Or  dad  a  gift 
of  a  biweekly  car  wash?  Why  not  inDEED?!! 


fli  Here's  a  vision  to  dance  through  your 
I  I  head:  candied  "snowdrops."  Melt  '2 
pound  marshmallows  in  the  top  of  a 
__  1  double  boiler,  over  boiling  water.  Dip  ]4 
pound  pecan  or  walnut  halves  in  the  marsh- 
mallow,  coating  them  well.  It's  easiest  to 
do  this  with  a  fork.  Roll  coated  nuts  in  1 '  •_, 
cups  packaged  shredded  coconut,  chopped 
(Spread  the  coconut  on  a  sheet  of  wax  paper.) 
This  makes  about  48  pieces  and  many  friends ! 
Carefully  wrapped,  with  wax  paper  between 
layers,  they'd  make  a  welcome  gift  in  a  flower- 
pot (yes!)  or  plastic  icebox  dish. 


If  there's  anything  nicer  than  standing 
back  to  admire  the  tree,  it's  sit  ting  down 
to  enjoy  a  "  family  only  "  evening.  Plan 
to  listen  to  the  radio  broadcast  of  Vir- 
ginia (now  Mrs.  Virginia  O'Hanlon  Douglas) 
reading  the  famous  "Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a 
Santa  Claus"  editorial  written  in  1897  for  the 
New  York  Sun  newspaper  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion she  asked  when  a  child;  and  Doug  Ed- 
wards' interview  with  Santa  Claus;  and  at 
midnight  Robert  Shaw  Chorale's  hour  of 
Christmas  carols.  All  scheduled  for  Dec.  24, 
but  check  your  local  newspaper  for  details. 


ft  '  We  wish  you  the  echo  of  chimes,  and 
I  K  snow  on  the  roof.  We  wish  you  one  un- 
/  I  expected  bud  rose  and  the  brightest  star 
Ull  in  the  sky  to  wish  on.  We  wish  you  the 
imagination  to  dream,  and  one  love  to  share 
those  dreams.  We  wish  you  many  chances  to 
meet  people  who  differ  from  you.  and  the  un- 
derstanding to  accept  those  differences.  We 
wish  you  a  heart  that  scorns  mere  pity  for 
those  less  fortunate  and  feels  the  joy  of  help- 
ing; we  wish  you  the  courage  to  fight  for  good. 
We  wish  you  dancing  and  hard,  breathless 
laughter.  We  wish  you  a  very  merry  Christmas. 


WW" '■■■;:.' »);/. .■.-.-■  ..■-■■■■/■„..  .       ■■■.:■-.■■'-''  -■  ■!v^- ;;> 
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ARLINI  DAIII         irring  in 

"HERE  COMI  Nil  GIRLS" 
A  Paramounl  Picture 


■t 


~ The  most  breofh-takiMQ  complexions  in  Hollywood 
are  cared  for  with     |  Lux  Toilet  Soap 


Qcreen  stars  use  it  because   they  know  from  experience    that  Lux  Toilet  Soap  is  as  qood 
soab  -for  \/our  skin  as  you  can  buy.   AHchC  Dahl    is  one  of  the  fainous    Moflywood    beauties 

wl  o  i  se  Lux  soup.  She  <  uffy   likes  it  because  it's  so  qcntfc  on  her  skin ,  and  because  it's 

so  nicely  fraqraht    We  think  you  \l    like  it,toof  (there's  the  Lever  Brothers  money-back  guarantee, 

£  }     nd  we  think  you'fl  like  vvatchina   l-lollywood  stars  every  Thursday  evening  on  Lux  VideoTheatre 
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By   CLIFFORD    R.   ADAMS 

Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Department  of  Psychology 
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Feeling  overworked?  Self-pity  is  futile,  but  calm  discussion  solves  many  a  problem. 


Marriage  is  a  W  Oman's 


Bush 


"W 7  HY  should  husbands  get  all  the  privi- 
\%  leges  nl  marriage,  while  their  wives 
bear  most  of  the  burden?  With  three 
children  to  look  after,  the  house  to  clean,  clothes 
to  wash  and  meals  to  prepare.  I  m  on  the  go 
from  morning  till  night.  All  Hill  does  is  earn  the 
living.  \\  hen  he  gets  home,  he  expects  to  find 
the  house  attractive  and  orderly,  a  good  dinner 
waiting,  and  the  children  quiet  so  he  can  relax  — 
alter  a  dav  not  half  as  hard  as  mine.  He  never 
asks  how  I  feel,  how  the  dav  has  gone,  and  tells 
me  not  to  worry  him  with  the  children's  prob- 
lems. How  can  I  make  him  see  that  he  isn  t  being 
fair?*' 

\s  his  wile  describes  him,  Hill  i-  one  of  the 
selfish,  egotistical  men  who  won  t  do  their  share. 
During  the  vears  when  the  children  are  small 
and  uiiuiex  scarce,  man)  young  mothers  earn 
a  load  nl  work  and  responsibility  far  heavier 
than  that  borne  bv  a  paid  housekeeper  or  nurse. 
If  all  her  husband  contributes  is  support,  small 
wonder  il  she  becomes  discouraged  and  rebel- 
lious. 

Fortunately,  most  men  realize  that  being  a 
good  husband  involves  more  than  supporting 
a  family.  Many  a  young  lather  takes  over  the 
children  at  night,  settling  them  for  bed  while 
his  wile  finishes  dinner.  He  does  not  consider  it 
unmanh  to  do  the  dishes,  bring  the  clothes  from 
the  line,  or  perform  am  chore  to  lighten  his 
wife's  load.  She  values  his  efforts  nut  alone  lor 
their  practical  help,  but  also  a-  signs  nl  his 
appreciation  and  understanding. 

Even   il    her   husband    i-   co-operative,   ever) 

wile   l-    bound    to  get   disc 'aged   sometimes. 

Some  days  everything  goes  wrong  the  pupp) 
pull-  the  clean  wash  oil  the-  line.  Billy  smears 
modeling  clay  on  the  new  slip  coyer.  Janey  loses 
her  best  sweater,  the  roast  scorches  while  you 
answer  the  phone.  Then  your  husband  ask-  you 
to  remove  a  stain  from  the  suit  he  needs  for 
next  day's  appointment.  Late  at  night,  as  sou 
wearily  get  out  the  cleaning  fluid,  it  s  hard  not 
to  led  sorry  lor  yourself. 

But  such  domestic  calamities,  however  dis- 
tressing, are  temporary  and  minor  if  seen  in 
perspective.     They    cannot    permanently    harm 

your  marriagf — but  your  m line--  and  injured 

attitude  mas.  If.  like  Bill  s  wile,  you  want  your 
husband's  help  and  appreciation,  appeal  to  his 
understanding,  not  his  pity. 

Talk  over  the  situation.  No  reasonable  and  de- 
cent man  intends  to  impose  on  his  wile.  But  en- 
grossed in  hi-  work  ami  unfamiliar  with  house- 
hold routine,  he  may  not  realize  how  the  de- 
mand- mi  \oii  have  increased.  Without  com- 
plaint-, accusations  or  tear-,  tell  him  frankl) 
how  von  feel.  If  you  deserve  his  co-operation, 
vou  will  almost  certainl)  get  it. 

Avoid  self-pity.  Feeling  sorry  for  yourself  is 
worse  than  useless,  lor  it  slows  up  constructive 
efforts  to  improve  mallei-.  It  may  also  blind  you 
to  vour  own  fault-,  while  exaggerating  his. 


tppreciate  your  advantages.  ion  have  a  hus- 
band, a  home,  children — what  most  women  con- 
sider  essentials  of  happiness.  Housework  is  te- 
dious, but  do  Mm  regret  having  a  home?  Child 
care  is  confining:  would  vou  rather  be  childless'.'' 
Do  you  honestl)  wish  you'd  remained  single? 

Look  forward  to  tomorrow.  These  are  strenuous 
years.  But  children  will  grow  older,  experience 
make-  ta-ks  easier,  and  increased  income  pro- 
\  ides  a  margin  lor  comfort  and  pleasure.  The  de- 
mands mi  you  will  diminish,  while  the  rewards 
increase.  You  and  your  husband  are  building  a 
lifetime  partnership.  Don't  let  the  tasks  take  jo) 
out  ol  hie  in  the  present,  or  dull  the  promise 
o|  the  future. 

\    Man  Who  Won't   Propose 

IIOl  (dl  spring  is  regarded  as  the  romantic 
season,  more  engagements  are  made  in 
December  than  in  an\  other  month.  Man)  cou- 
ples. alreaiK  privateh  committed,  wait  till  the 
family  assembles  at  Christmas  to  announce 
their    new-.    Main    other-   discover   a   new    and 


Ask  ^  ourself: 
Am  I  Happily   Engaged? 

Certain  element-  ol  happv  marriage  are  also 
characteristic  ol  the  successful  engagement. 
The\  are  the  basis  ol  compatibility.  \\  hether  vou 
are  an  engaged  girl  or  already  a  wife,  check  the 
list  below  to  see  which  items  are  present  in  your 
relationship  w  illi  \  our  man. 

II  e  almost  always  agree  on: 

L.  Our  pastimes,   recreations  and   hob- 
bies. 

2.  Matters  of  church  anil  religion. 
'.'>.  The  ways  money   is  to  he  spent. 
I.  Demon  si  rations  of  affection. 
5.  Our  separate  ami  mutual  friends. 
().  Manners,  politeness  and  courtesy. 
7.  \  isils  ami  dealings  w  ith  relatives. 
!'..  Our  at  titudes  and  goals  in  life. 
9.  Frequence  arid  ways  of  expressing  our 
love. 

10.  Standards  of  convention  and  moral- 
ity. 

II  e  rarely  or  never  disagree: 

11.  On  ho\»   to  settle  problems  that  arise. 

12.  Vbout  his  or  m\   personal  habits. 

13.  Oti  our  separate  and  mutual  responsi- 
bilities. 

1  1.   Vbout  our  individual  social  activities. 

Happily  married  women,  or  those  de-lined  to 

he.  check    11    or  more  items    yes.     \  -core  of  8-10 

checks  is  average.  When  a  wile  has  5  or  more 
unchecked  items  (or  the  engaged  girl  has  3  or 
more),  these  constitute  tension  areas"  in  which 
improvement  must  he  sought.  Each  is  a  potential 
troublemaker  and  it  should  he  given  immediate 
attention. 


closer  companionship  in  sharing  holiday  fes- 
tivities. Tensions  ease  and  personalities  expand  in 
the  joyfulness  and  excitement;  yet  beneath  the 
gaietv.  the  real  meaning  of  Christmas  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  spiritual  values.  Their  faith 
renewed  and  love  confirmed,  they  greet  the  New 
Year  as  an  engaged  couple. 

But  for  many  girls,  the  holidays  mark  the  end 
of  a  dream  of  happiness  instead  of  the  beginning. 
After  months  ol  expecting  a  proposal  from  the 
man  she  dates,  a  girl  may  convince  herself  that 
he  plans  to  declare  his  love  and  give  her  a  ring 
at  Christmas.  But  few  men  govern  their  emotions 
bv  the  calendar.  His  gift  proves  to  be  impersonal 
and  their  relationship  unchanged.  In  desperation, 
she  wonders  how  to  make  him  propose. 

The  hard  truth  is  that  she  can't.  Whether 
serious  or  casual,  his  interest  in  her  will  lessen 
if  she  tries  to  force  a  commitment.  By  assuming 
a  proprietary  air  or  asserting  claims,  she  is  likely 
to  frighten  him  toward  a  quick  and  final  exit. 

But  if  marriage  is  her  goal,  it  is  equally  short- 
sighted meeklv  to  await  his  pleasure.  A  realistic 
analysis  and  decision  now  may  prevent  heartache. 

Does  he  want  to  marry?  Some  men  aren't  ready 
for  marriage;  others  aren  t  suited;  still  others 
prefer  single  life.  Though  charming,  attentive 
and  companionable,  the  wary  bachelor  has  no 
intention  of  changing  his  status. 

Does  he  feel  free  to  marry?  If  he  has  launched  a 
new  business  or  accepted  a  new  job,  he  may  feel 
marriage  should  be  postponed.  Perhaps  a  de- 
pendent parent  shares  his  home,  and  he  thinks 
that  unacceptable  to  a  wife.  Tactfully  and  with- 
out prying,  encourage  him  to  discuss  his  situa- 
tion, and  let  him  know  your  attitude. 

Does  lie  have  mistaken  ideas  about  you?  "lour 
business  success  may  have  convinced  him  you 
want  a  career.  If  you  have  thriftily  contrived  a 
smart  wardrobe,  he  may  think  you  extravagant. 
Your  independent  manner  may  appear  as  indif- 
ference or  hostility  to  him.  Recall  things  you 
have  said  or  done  which  might  have  misled  him. 
Without  cataloguing  your  virtues,  try  to  correct 
his  impression. 

Does  he  love  you?  Wishful  thinking  leads  many 
girls  to  misinterpret  casual  compliments  and 
polite  attentions  as  proof  of  love.  But  to  a  man, 
such  gestures  are  merely  the  language  of  dating. 
After  months  of  association,  you  need  stronger 
evidence  than  this  for  assuming  his  devotion. 

If  he  loves  you,  and  is  worth  waiting  for,  you 
can  afford  to  be  patient.  But  a  one-sided  romance 
has  no  future.  Without  definite  encouragement 
from  him.  forget  him  in  planning  the  new  year, 
and  give  your  attention  to  other  men.  Next 
Christmas  may  see  your  hopes  realized. 

Do  You  Agree? 

I've  read  that  women  now  outnumber 
men.  Is  tliere  a  serious  shortage  of  eligible 
men  for  girls  my  age  (2,i)? 

No.  For  every  100  eligible  females,  there  are 
115  eligible  males. 


Is  there  a  baby  in  the  house  ? 
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Look  there  , 

(  here  by  l  he  d<  ><  »i 

there  where  m  shoe  and  a  crumpled  sock, and  a  bright 

red  block, and  a  lephant   clutter  the  floor, 

and  t  lie  signs  are  clea  i  . 

A  baby  is  nea  i 

Look    ( Lot  o  , 

there  by  bhe  stair, 

bv  the  cellar  stair  to  the  washing  machine,  then 

slack  of  diapers  thai   ought   to  be  clean  and  a  clutter 

of  strange  looking  things  to  wear, 

and   l  he  signs   are  clea  r.  .  . 

A  baby  lives  here. 

I  ,ook  there  - 

there  by  the  table  , 

there  where  the  milk  drips  down  in  a  puddle, and   fruit 

and  cereal  mix  in  a  muddle,  and   a  soiled   bib  swings  from 

a  silver  cable  , 

all  signs  thai    are  clear  . . . 

A  baby  eats  lie  re. 

Look   there, 

there  in  the  bed, 

there  where  a  red-faced  cherub  lies,  thumb  in  his  mouth, 

and  tight-shut  eyes,  and  his  bottom  higher  than  his  head. 

Quiet,  quiet,  it's  perfectly  clear.  . . 

A  baby  sleeps  here. 

Look  there  , 

look  in  the  eyes  , 

and  look  in  the  hearts 

of  those  who  watch  while  a  baby  sleeps, 

who  will  come  at  a  call  if  he  wakes  and  weeps, 

who  fordet  the  diapers  and   broken  toys, 

who  remember  the  tears  and  fear's  and  joys 

and  the  catch  in   the  throat,  and  the  hearts  clutch. 

when  small  hands  fumble,  and  reach , and  touch 

Yes,  look  in  their  hearts,  and  the.  signs  are  clear-... 
A  baby  lives  here  . 

Dedicated  to  mothers  and  fathers  of  America  by  Johnson  S-  Job 
makers  of  Johnson*  Baby  Rswder,  P-ahy  Oil ,  Baby  Lotion  , 
Baby  Cream, Baby  Soap  and  Cotton  Buds. 

•  Tree. -if  you  would  like  a  colorful  reproduction  of  tins  page, 
iust  write  Johnson  8-  Johnson,  Dept.P ,  New  Brunswick., N.J. 
(Offer  expires  June  30,1054.) 


LADIES'   HOME   JOURNAL 


See  how  much 

better  they  are  . .  . . 


FLINT  BEST  FOOD  MIXER  .  .  .  powerful  stain- 
less steel  blades  give  electric  mixer  results  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Lifetime  nylon  gears  spin 
at  the  flick  of  a  finger  .  .  .  never  tire  your  arm. 
Actually  beat  eggs  stiff  in  28  seconds.  Nothing 
to  put  together  or  take  apart.  Always  ready 
to  use! 


FLINT 


Here  are  gifts  you'll  never  have  to  wonder  whether  "he"  or  "she" 
or  "they"  will  like.  You'll  know  you've  found  the  "just  right"  present! 

Flint  products  were  designed  by  Raymond  Loewy  to  be  perfect 
gifts.  Beautiful!  Lasting!  Useful  every  single  day!  They  show  their 
quality  right  down  to  the  tiniest  rivet.  They'll  be  daily  reminders  of 
your  good  taste  and  thoughtfulness  for  years  to  come. 

Wherever  fine  housewares  are  sold,  see  colorfully-packaged  Flint 
Gifts  by  Ekco.  See  how  much  better  they  are! 


r°x most -vou  love. 
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FLINT  HOLDSTER  SET  .  .  .  six  super-sharp 
knives  .  .  .  each  designed  for  specific  cutting 
jobs.  Packed  in  a  handsome,  safe,  convenient 
hardwood  Holdster  that  hangs  on  wall  or  slides 
in  drawer.  Sturdy  rosewood  handles.  Finest 
vanadium  stainless  steel  liollow-ground  blades. 

Knives  available  individually  from  89c  to  $2.95 
or  in  gift-boxed  sets  from  $3.50  to  $37.95. 
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!CEMBER,    1953 


EN   TOOLS   ...   so  good   I 
or  15  years.  All  gleaming  stainless 
ndsome   black    handles.    Hang   on 
and    in   easy   reach.    Brighten   the 
ghten  her  work. 

en  Tools  available  individually  in 
gift  packages  from  S  J  .75  to  $2.95.  Sets  in 
beautiful  gift  boxes  S5  95  to  SI7.95. 


S  G/FTS  T«VU  "»£ / 


FLINT  STEAKSTER  ...  six  serrated  edge  steak 
knives  that  never  need  sharpening  in  a  smart 
hardwood  block  that  hangs  on  wall  or  slides 
in  drawer.  Finest  vanadium  stainless  steel  hollow 
groui  d  blades  cut  through  meat  like  butter. 
Handsome  rosewood  handles. 

Individual  knives  from  $1.49  to  $2.75  each. 
Gift-boxed  sets  from  S9.95  to  $34.50. 


EKCO 


the  greatest  name  In  housewares 


EKCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  39,  ILLINOIS 
Alio  »old  In  Canada  by  Ekeo  ProducH  Company  (Canada)  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Thiwfc  somptViitify 
spmjil  about  llirsT 
Qibson  Christmas  Cards. . . 

The  Gibson  name  on  the  back  of  every  card  says  so  unmistakably,  you  sent  the 

very  finest.  That's  why  box  assortments  of  Gibson  cards  grow  more  popular  every  year. 

Right  now,  there  are  30  new  and  distinctively  different  Gibson  boxes  of  12  to 

25  cards  from  50d  to  SI. 50*  at  better  stores  everywhere.  So  select 

y 

yours  right  away.  And  this  Christmas  the  Gibson       ^sJk 
name  will  sav  for  you  too,  *TyJ 

you  sent  the  very  finest. 
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THE  GIBSON  ART  COMPANY  •  CINCINNATI,  O. 

Publishers  since  1850 

"Priced  slightly  higher  in  Canada 
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>ECEMBER,    1953 


Editors  \otc:  There  air  man)  questions  which  women  uould  like 
to  ask  a  trusted  ph)  sician,  hut  there  is  not  <dwu\  \  the  opportunity .  In 
a  continuation  of  his  series.  Tell  Me  Doctor.  Doetoi  So  (ford  will  an- 
siver  some  of  these  questions  which  hart  been  sent  to  him  In  readers. 
The  questions  are  all  real,  hut  the  names  iti 

By     HENRY    B.    SAFFORD,    M.D. 


"Didyou  ever  hear  of  a  woman  seren- 
ty-one years  old  starting  to  menstruate 
again?  That  in  what  I  not  doing." 

I  he  two  women  were  of  widely  different 
appearance.  Obviously  the  elder  was  some 
twenty  years  the  senior,  of  stocky  build. 
though  not  overweight.  Her  hail  was  com- 
pletely white,  although  her  general  appear- 
ance suggested  health  and  vigor.  The 
younger  was  of  middle  age,  tall  and  slender. 
After  an  exchange  of  greetings  with  the 
doctor,  she  said,  "  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not 
the  patient  this  time,  anyhow." 

The  doctor  smiled  slightly.  "I  hope  you 
will  allow  me  to  rejoice  with  you,  Mrs. 
Hay.  Your  friend,  then 

"This  is  my  husband's  mother.  Doctor. 
but  I  assure  you  she  is  not  at  all  like  the 
mothers-in-law  you  see  in  the  funny  pic- 
tures." 

"I  can  well  believe  that.  And  she  looks 
as  hale  and  hearty  as  any  woman  I  ever 
saw  of  the  age  of— well,  sixty,  should  I  say. 
Mrs.  Hay?" 

"Over  seventy.  Doctor."  the  senior  Mrs. 
Hay  replied.  "Seventy-one,  in  fact  and 
I  '11  be  seventy-two  before  the  year  is  over . 
I  hope." 

"Indeed!  I  would  have  thought  you  at 
least  ten  years  younger.  What  brings  you 
to  me  at  this  time.  I  wonder? ' 

"Well.  I  really  don't  think  I  need  a  doc- 
tor, but  my  son's  wife  insisted  on  my  com- 
ing. I'd  like  to  ask  you  one  question,  Doc- 
tor. Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  woman  sevent  y- 
one  years  old  starting  to  menstruate  again? 
I  feel  perfectly  well  and  I  have  not  hurt 
myself;  but  this  has  been  going  on  for  about 
a  week." 

The  doctor  temporized:  "I  must  say 
that  I  can't  remember  such  an  incident  oc- 
curring so  late  in  life  with  any  of  my  pa- 
tients. Mrs.  Hay.  At  what  age  did  you  go 
through  the  change?  " 

"It  was  just  about  twenty-live  years 
ago,  Doctor." 

"Good !  Very  good ! " 

"Why  do  you  say  that ,  Doct< ir ? ' 

"If  you  don't  mind.  I  think  I'll  postpone 
explaining  until  a  little  later,  after  I  've  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  an  examination." 
he  told  her. 

"An  examination!  You  talk  as  though 
there  may  be  something  serious  the  matter 
with  me.  Is  that  so,  Doctor? ' 

Doctor  Safford's  new  1 k.  The  Intimate  Problems  of 

Women,  containing  several  chapters  which  h 
appeared  in  the  Journal,  has  been  published  b>   1» 
thorn  Books.  Inc..  70  Fifth   \ve..  New    York   11.  N.Y. 


"Oh,  no,  nol  necessarily  The  explana- 
tion may  be  quite  simple.  But  I  think  we 
should  make  certain  thai  it  is  simple  " 

"Then  you  don'l    think   thai    1 
siai  ( in  nsli  uate  a. 

"  Frankh ,  I  do  not,  Mrs  1  la\ ,"  tl 
tor  replied    "As  a  ma  icl,  I  di  m'l 

think  there  is. me  chance  ina  million i  ■ 
being  the  explanation 

"Well,   I  didn't    wanl    to  see  a  d> 
about  this,  al  all;  but  since  I  'm 
want  to  examine  me,  1  guess  il  's  all  right." 

"Good!  I'll  have  the  nurse  make  you 
reads'  immediately.  This  way.  please." 

Following  the  doctor's  return  to  the  con- 
sulting room,  the  youngei  Mrs.  Hay  said, 
"I  had  to  argue  with  Mother  all  morning 
to  get  hei  to  come  here,  but  I  thought  she 
needed  a  checkup.  You  don't  really  think 
this  means  anything  serious,  do  you, 
Doctor:-'" 

"That  is  what  we  propose  to  find  out. 
Lei's  not  evade  the  tacts.  Mrs.  Hay.  It  has 
long  been  a  rule  among  those  doctors  who 
are  in  the  best  position  to  know .  that  bleed- 
ing from  the  female  genital  tract,  afti 
menopause  has  been  definitely  established, 
must  in  every  case  be  considered  indicative 
of  malignancy  unless  and  until  it  can  be 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  ol  a  doubt  to  be 
due  toother  causes." 

"And  there  an  <  >l  her  causes,  then"" 

"Oh,  yes  indeed.  Although  I  think  you 
should  know  that  the  percentage  is  un- 
favorable about  twi  .  in  other 
words." 

"You  mean  there  are  two  chances  in 
three  that  this  is  malignant?" 

■■That's about  thecorrect  ratio  " 

"But  Mother  nally  hasn't  bled  very 
much." 

"The  amount  has  very  little  to  do  with 
it.  For  instance,  one  woman  with  an  ad- 
vanced malignancy  might  present  little 
more  conclusive  than  a  slight  spotting. 
.mother  with  say  a  simple  senile 
vaginitis  might  bleed  profusely." 

"But,  Doctor,  after  all  these  twenty- 
live  years 

"Again  I  must  explain  that  the  passage 
of  time  is  irrelevant.  A  woman  not  a  year 
past  the  establisl  he  change  of  life 

might  develop  a  cancer,  while  another  of 
Mrs.  1  lav's  age  might  be  suffering  from 
cervical  erosii  way  malignant." 

■•.Are  those  cervical  erosions  the  only 
other  alternative  iancj  as  a  cause 

of  bleeding?" 
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1  uxorious... glamorous!  1  xquisitely  finished.  24  carat  gold  plated 
manicure  instruments  encased  in  rich  genuine  alligator.  Exclusive 
I      (  ross  design. ..no  other  like  it  in  the  world! 
Other  distinctive   I  a  (ross  Gift   Sets  shown  below.   Delightfully 
feminine  and  smartly  cased  "Princess"  and  "Lad)     I  for 

women;  handsome  "Ensign"  and  "Campus''  for  men.  Other  (tilt 

Sets  from  S1.00  u 
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From  the  very  same  Swans  Down  Mix 
that  gives  you  heavenly  angel  cake- 


lender  10-inch  Sponge  Cake 


Swans  Down  Angel  Food  Mix 

is  your  sure  and  easy  way 
to  perfect  sponge  cake! 


Product  of 
General  Fooc 


Sounds  amazing,  but  it's  true! 

You  can  now  make  two  of  the  world's  trick- 
iest cakes — angel  and  sponge— and  make  them 
perfectly,  the  easy  MIX  way: 

With  wonderful,  wonderful  SWANS  DOWN 
ANGEL  FOOD  MIX! 


With  just  a  few  simple  variations  in  the  easy 
package  directions  for  Swans  Down  Angel 
Food,  you  can  whisk  together  the  lightest, 
most  luscious  SPONCE  CAKE  that  ever  melted 
in  your  mouth. 

So  sure!  So  easy!  Try  it  today! 


Easy  Sponge  Cake  Recipe  ^ 

in  Swans  Down  Angel  Food  Mix  Package 

Better  get  several  packages  of  this  doubly  wonderful  mix.  Makt  t 
easy  for  yourself  to  treat  your  friends  over  the  holidays! 
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I'  ili\  ^  ears  Wo 


in  the  Join  11,1 


T\  December,  I'lll.t.  lli,.  \\  ,,  |,i 
1_  Brothers  in. mIi-  I  i i<-  In  -I  mii  • 
cessful  airplane  lli^lil  In  I  In-  uni  1 . 1 
.il   Kiitv    Hawk,  North  <  iirnlinii 

\         III  .Mill  -lie  W         jllll"        fill         I  III 

weaker    sex  was    tinn»iiii(-ril    in 

New.    York      « -m  iln-.iiiTii-.il- 

ers,  Tin-  \  ear  I'lOU  set  .i  new  i  re- 
mil  lor  immigrants  In  I  lie  I  S 
857,046  dl  lliem.  \  tragic  lire  .n 
I  In-  Iroquois  theater  in  *  liii  ugo 
(602  deaths)  led  lo  revised  lire- 
-.i  li- 1  \     eodes     I  lirou  •:  hou  i     i  li •• 

lillllll  i  \ . 

"The  modern  pirl  sleeps  in  a 
siiiiil.-  bed,"  w  rites  I  mini 
\\  alker  in  tin-  December.  I'm:.. 
JOURN  VL.  "instead  of  with  her 
sister  in  a  double  one.  I  In-  ma  I  - 
tress  is  made  of  hair  and  the 
bedstead  is  brass,  which  is  the 
m.isi   li\  gienic." 

"Making  the  Invalid  Happy  on 
Christmas  Day:  I  hot-watcr-lmg 
cover  of  ml  flannel  ornamenteil 
with  a  fnnn\  grinning  fai  v  ivill 
bring  a  smile  eten  in  times  nj  i/i>- 
trcss." 

Gift  suggestion  for  I  he  Only 
Girl  in  the  V  orld  :  a  framed  |>i<  - 
lure  of  her  favorite  author. 

Announcing  a  new  Jot  u\  m  de- 
partment mi  children  -  clothes: 
"The  average  mother  linds  the 
dressing  <>f  her  children  a  much 
more  perplexing  matter  than  the 
dressing  <>f  herself,  and  Mrs. 
Ralston  proposes  i<>  do  all  -lie 
ran  lo  lessen  the  perplexities. 

How  the  (  hristmas  I  urkey 
should  look:  "The  neck  anil 
drumsticks  lire  dressed  with 
paper  frills,  and  sturk  on  »/««■ 
end  of  each  drumstick  i-  <>  tiny 
redapple.  Theplatteris  trimmed 
with  sausage  cakes  and  pars- 
ley." 

For  Christmas  dinner  Mrs.  Rorer 
suggests: 

( lyster  ( loektail.  *  Irackers 

Terrapin  a  la  Maryland 

Saratoga  <  liip- 

Roast  Tin-key.  Chestnut  Stufiing 

Cranherr)   Punch 

Spaghetti  •'"'•|- 

Waldorf  Salad 

Sultana  Roll        Whipped  Cream 

Roquefort  Cheese 

Toasted  Crackers 

Salted   Umonds 

Coffee 

Beaut)  note:  "Sweet  mutton 
tallow  i~  excellent  for  sore. 
chapped  hands." 

........a ••• 


'  i  |i  .i  l»  o  ii  i 

|).  o  |i  I  •     you    «imi» 

I    ih  I  or        you    Ilk'. 
.1  n  (I    m  II  ,i  I    ,;  0  ■ 

I  il    N  i    w    York 


f  I   .  t  |  .  I  l  '  -.Hi       Ml       I  .  I  .  I  I  .  •  • 

l--»»t         II  I  III  llll.il  II*  I   I .11   I   ,»    »l 

Hull,  t)i  I.,,,.. iIk-i  |ol  UNM   plmtou- 

ruph.  .  I  l.        In  Ip.d 

liliiil.   I  ...ii  im     Idii  Ii.  in  fact 

I  I   III  I.  •■         I  II  I  O       1  III 

\\  ..,  I     l,.,|.      I,,  i.       ih.       olliri 

i .    i  ii  i  h      I  inti 

I, ,.!.,,.  I  II.  I:,.  In.         lift 

i,|    lirooLly  ii      I  inu  u»l  i  .1  Id.  I... 

In 


I  .nin\   Sulli\  .in.  I  nrruinc  '  I  !ddic 

I. ii  \nn   Knlih  a-   i  lie*,    i|'|  -  I  ililic  < . 


\\(  I  I  III  I!  of  the  ureal  i  ntei  laiiicrs 
III     1,1,1      1,1111      Ul'l,    III I.lll/.ll.    il~ 

il  \,  i  1 1  -.  in  I  In  IIHHII--  I  lil-  month  with 
Iln-  I  ililii-  (.iiilni  S|or>  :  \.liiili  ir- 
niinds  us  of  w  hat  Hetty  Hoffman  said 
w  lien  she  earn  c  back  from  b:i\  ill«  -i  in 
some  "I  the  shooting  in  Hollywood, 
with  Keefe  Hrasselle  doing  f<»r  Kililic 
v,  h.ii  I  urry  I'arks  did  for  Jolson.  I  >- 
ervhody  was  x,  ■  > t  ■  ■ , -•  I  aboul  Kddic's 
In  .ill  b.  ;u  nl  wondered  whether  he'll  he 
able  I"  make  recordings  of  ill  iln- 
twenty  soups  in  his  own  unmistakable 
voice,  without  which  il  would  have 
In.  ii  .inl>  half  a  | » i «- 1  •  ■  ■-«--  Itll  I  there 
wasn't  a  record  that  wasn't  ready 
right  mi  time.  "I  can  understand 
.,l„, nl  I  ildie's  M.i. -.-."  Hetty  told  Hras- 
selle. "but  li<>>>  in  id.  world  do  you  do 
Kddic's  wide-open  eves?"  "Il's  these 
invisible  lenses.  -.-..'"  said  Keefe. 
"N.,i  iniIn  keep  them  wiileopen.  but 
make  m  >  blue  ones  brown  like 
I  ,1,1m    -.." 

thout  f'WO ,000, 000  ii  ill  In-  spent  for 
;,mn   this   \,iii.  or  ahtml    $20  (or  each 

tmtrii  an  i  lulil  under  II....  I  recent 
sf  ml\  ofHOO  married  couples  indicates 
that  a  icoman  can  "size  up  n  con- 
m, -iii nl  liushand  as  successfully  in  one 
year  <i>  <i  limn  urn  size  ui>  u  nil-  in 
three. 

we  asked  Dotty 

Robin  -<>n  ■ 

a   little 
.in  appointment  with 
Capt.    Joseph     McConnell,    Jr..    the 

I  called  the 
on.  He'd  just  left   there.  They 
rce  Base  Michi- 
II.  'd  r 

Air  Forct 

I  called  Victor- 

at   Smith.  California 

ain.  They  told  me 

at  Wright  Fuld. 

there.  They  said  try 

m.  But  instead,  this  time  I 


minuti 

d  Doti 

sini  py  s  •.him  I  hit  I  ' ". 
t  m  i- 1 '  i,  tin  In  m  iln  \  i>tt  ii  hi 
policies,  it  itli  Eastern  Inn 
t  i  n  I  leadinat  those  in  oth 
tilth  tln\  ','tfHI  fttttftlf  visi 
lltnf.f  mt  private  or  cond 


way  hack  horn   I'ar 
<  ushnian. 

^^ 
con  hi  rent  any  ha  I,  /n™ 

packed 


It   ><>u  run  into  a  \<-r\    muel 
I  lu-iir.liii.ii  \    film    railed    I  i 
live,  about  a  small  \n>\  who  ri 
lr.  mi  home  anil  loses  himself  at  I 
Island.  Nun  in. iv  I,.-  interested  lo  I 
that    1 1    ,,;,-    made    li>     Wnni*    I: 
man)  ofwhoscvcrv  much  oiit-of-l 
ordinary    photographs   you    have   se< 
rishl  here  in  the  JOURNAL.  It's  his  Hi 
mo\i.-.  Iful   iii, I   hi-  rery   first.  His  \e 
firsi    was   a   «lmrl    he   made   of  ..    II. 
Vmeriea   Lives  family    he   >..is  phot 


I  m.i  1  redericks  (lei  1 1  and  | 
tin*  Little  1" ugitive  i Richii 
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V 


«^:   r  said.  "I  iranl  inu  mother." 

Hut  shv  U'arnvd  lit  l.iion 
•  nwilvd  ln>r  irlmlv  heart's  attvntion  ... 


It, i   I  III  I  Si     It  I  til:  IS 


THE  JOURNAL'S  f 

COMPLETE- 

l\  ONE  ISSl  I 

i  ONDENSED 

VOI  EL 
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\Y  BARRETT, 

tcr  of  the  ex- 
ing  school,  The 
letch  disinter- 
lorable  record 
infinitive  split- 
hired  i  woman 
•  said  firmly.  "I 
eel  that  masters 

HOLIDAY    FROfie  of  our  parents 
Prepare   seven-minute   frosting  n?  °oys  a  woman 

gredients  in  half  and  beating  J>-    '   do  not   agree 

.owever,  it  is  neces- 

'h    in  humor  the 


Fold  in  3  tablespoon   cc 

schino  cherries,  J/jj  cup  b  "lal 

marshmallows,  cut  in  six"'11"11   be  our  touch  of 

4c    laughed    in    hearty 

•  re.    and    I    joined    him 

lghth   hysterical   titter. 

|jscd   for  a  long  impres- 

nent  of  silence.  "What  I 


must  know  is  why  you  want  to 
leach.  Ii  is  the  must  important 
question  I  can  ask  a  staff  member." 

I  couldn't  confide  that  1  was 
simply  on  the  prowl  for  a  piece  of 
bread  —  and  I  didn't  even  care  if 
it  had  a  buttered  side.  I  couldn't 
confess  that  Id  rather  dig  dande- 
lions than  leach. 

"W-e-11,  Doctor  Barrett.  1  want 
to  serve  some  real  purpose  in  the 
world.  Resides'1  —  1  hade  honor 
farewell,  recklessly  I  sealed  my 
infamy —  "1  love  children." 

Barrett  leaped  to  his  feet.  "You 
are  hired.  Thais  all  I  wanted  to 
hear  you  say." 

Frankly,  1  don't  think  it  mat- 
tered what  I  said.  He  had  to  hire  a 
woman  teacher  and  I  was  the  lirsi 
one  who  applied,  so  I  got  the  job. 


My  first  impression  of  the  school 
was  that  it  was  set  down  in  the 
dead  center  of  nothing.  Arizona 
often  gives  that  misconception  to 
the  newcomer.  You  have  to  live 
there  through  a  whole  cycle  of 
seasons.  Arizona  charms  you  with 
a  flowered  spring,  threatens  you 
with  a  feverish  summer,  floods 
you  out  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
snows  you  in  come  February  — 
according  to  whim  and  altitude. 
She's  wanton  —  hut  wonderful! 

The  school  buildings  were 
adobe  —  dun-colored,  low,  flat- 
roofed.  Hat  roofs  and  adobe  are 
impractical  in  the  colder  areas 
of  the  Southwest,  but  a  school  ol 
the  caliber  of  The  Oaks  was 
pledged  lo  sacrifice  efficiency  for 
artistry.         continued  on  page  96 


ently  published  by  \l. 


i  i   MlSTRATI 


'XU'UXiiaWmMiiOiW  I  m  MX  W  I*  " 


iiija<>f<>;ti»,«iW»*l''w'>l 


They  litoked  like  a  covey  of  cherubim — but  I  knew  heller! 
"II  /i«>ii  /  grow  (//>."  Bobby  said, 

"I'm  never  going  lo  wear  underwear  and  never  ever  lake  baths.'" 
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He  felt  her  arms  around  him.  "t're  never  understood  irhu  you  should  love  me.'* he  said. 
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TV^IHA  JimForsy.he  uttered  his  mar- 
TT  riage  vows,  he  was  in  a  stale  ol  such 
profound  shock  thai  he  wavered  ,,i  the 
altar  like  a  poplar  in  a  strong  breeze, 
thereby  causing  the  uncharitable  I.,  pity 
the  poor  bride  who  was  taking  a  drunkard 
for  better  or  for  worse.  Tin-  truth  of  the 
matter  was  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
bring  himself  to  believe  Jennj  would  marry 
him  until  she  actually  said  "I  do."  \\  hen 
she  did  he  fell  his  knees  buckle  and  every- 
thing went  dim,  and  the  onl)  realities 
were  his  bride's  firm  grip  on  his  arm 
ami  her  lovely  voice  savin", 
"Steady  the  Buffs!"  How  he  got 
out  of  the  church  alter  the  cer- 
emony he  was  never  to  know. 
From  the  age  of  sixteen 
Jenny  Lynn  had  had  so  man) 
adorers  thai  her  parents  had 
long  ceased  to  call  their 
home    their    own.     Younj 


""•"   ••luin-rrej   the  porch,    the)    thronged 
1111   Ili11-  Ihrj  wailed  in  yearning  groups  in 
,,lr    lounge,    and    the)     hung    round    the 
kitchen   in   the  hope  ,,|   brightening  their 
days  mil,  a  glimpse  nl  Jenny.  \1.    an. I  Vfi 
I-}'""  I>ad  I. ui  one  -mall  comfort      it  could 
not  go  on   forever.   A  girl   with  so  many 
suitors    was    sure    to    marr)      earl)      and 
when  n  happened  the)  might  los<  a  daugh- 
l,T  '"'l  •"  least  (the)  rejoiced)  they  would 
gain  a  home:  their  own  home  hack  again. 
■slic  was  beautiful,  but  there  was  more 
than  that  lo  Jenny.  She  had  a  dear  brow, 
topped  h)  thick  blond  hair  that  had  some- 
thing  of  the  shine  and  texture  of  satin;  her 
eyes  were  a  rare  and  lovely  blue;  the  shape 
ol   her  lace   was  a  miracle,  and  her  body 
was  flawless.  \  smitten  male,  on  seeing  her 
for  the  first  time,  might  comfort  himself 
thai  though  she  was  beautiful,  there  were 
other  beautiful   women   in   the  world,   so 
there   was   no  call   lor   him   to   throw   his 


heart  awa)  irretrievabl)  nil  he  learned 
tbal  the  difference  between  other  beauties 
and  Jeiiri)  was  the  difference  between  a 
beautiful  house  that  is  a  -how  place  and 
a  beautiful  house  thai  i-  a  home. 

Bui  b)  thai  time  he  could  not  have  i,,ld 
you  whether  she  was  beautiful  or  not,  be- 
cause her  charm  was  such  that  her  beauty 
became  irrelevant.  She  cast  a  spell  thai 
would  have  still  been  as  potenl  if  her  eve, 
had  been  close  together,  her  nose  long, 
and  her  hips  as  broad  a-  a  barn. 

W  hen  Jim  Forsythe  first  met  her  he 
paused  to  get  his  breath  back  and  take  a 
long,  pessimistic  look  at  his  competition. 
There  seemed  to  be  enough  men  around 
Jenny  to  Mart  a  thriving  little  army,  and 
he  received  the  vivid  impression  that  they 
were  all  bron/.-    Vpollos  nine  feet  tall. 

W  hen  he  asked  her  to  marry  him  it  was 
with  absolutely  no  hope  at  all;  he  merely 
filed  In-  petition,     c    •.-  nueo 


H II    Sill  II   \    silll  ly 


"•«►«-„. 
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It  *     M  \IM.I   It  t    s||  \  itl' 


Kvpryoni"   knew     ih.n    |-;imi>     \\;iiil«'<l 

n  s^Kcsicr  null*'.  Ilm  no  one.  sir;inu«-l>    pnootfh. 

1 1 ■  < > 1 1 u I •  >   n>  :isk  .  .  .  which  him*'.' 


I  w.i-  -c\en.  a  |  '.il<-  III  ill-  l'ii  I  1 1  urn  London. 
when  I  -prnl  ni\  lir-l  summer  with  the 
S\  k enters,  on  their  \\  est  Count r\  I  arm.  I 

.ill  S\lvcsters  loomed  in. .in -:  m\   uncle- 

Mattheu.    I.uki-   ami    Stephen 
dark-haired,  silent,  their  greatest  love  the  land, 
their  wives  (Stephen  was  the onl\  harheli 
t.ill  and   handsome  .1-  1 1 m ■  \ .    \11nt   Charlotte. 

married  to  I  m  le  Pobias.!! Idest.hadel 

-isters-in-law.    '  d    Rarhel.    \l\ 

aunts  loved  one  another,  and  me.  with   mi- 
I. iilnm  great  hearts. 

Die  summer  I  was  twelve  Stephen,  the 
voungest  Sylvester,  made  a  trip  on  Farm 
business,  and  sent  haek  word  that  he  was 
in<;  home  his  bride-to-be.  M\  aunt-  were 
oved.  Even  when  Fanny  l>a\i-  proved  to 
he  .1  frail  little  thing  who  knew  nothii 
farm  work.  they  made  her  welcome,  and  gave 
her  -ilk  brocade  for  the  annual  Vssembh 
Hall.  Ml  Sylvester  children,  now  grown,  were 
established  elsewhere,  but  Charlotte's  eldest, 
Charles,  visited  the  farm  at  that  nine,  and 
he  and  Fanny  cut  a  fine  figure  at  the  ball. 

Next  morning  Fanny  fell  ill  and  went  into 
what  proved  to  be  a  decline.  The  wedding. 
and  Stephen,  had  to  be  put  off  for  months. 
\l\  aunt-  eared  for  Fanny  patienth  until  the 
months  became  a  year.  I  hen  the  unheard-ol 
happened:  they  began  to  quarrel.  Grace 
thought  Fanny  should  go;  Charlotte  thought 
S\  Ivester  pride  would  not  permit  it.  1.  Fanm  - 
''little  friend."  could  not  tell  her  about  these 
quarrels.  Similarly.  1  did  not  tell  m\  aunts 
about  the  letter-  delivered  to  Fanny  b\  Miss 
Jones,  one  ol   her  regular   village  "callers." 


II    I    HAVE   desi  rihed   1 

1  I. inn.  fanm  received,  thai  summer,  thn 
lliev    weren  t  remarked  because  (1  n"|  di- 

rectly   addressed.    Mi--    Imies    brought    tl 
alone  k  1 1« ■  w  .  I  alone  obsen  ed  the  exti 
in  \li--  Jones    mannei  mi  ill 

da\   when  she  had  an  envelope  tu  -lip  frrnn  hand 
I"  hand.  I  know   I  ann\    I  >a\  1-  in  ndeiice 

\n it li    -  and    thought    mm 

aristocratic  connections.   But  sin 
aide  that   when  once   </(«    observi 

yes  on   a   letter  passed   Iron  id   to   Mis? 

Jones-    she  instanth    [old  mi 
undistinguished  friend  "I  vouth. 

Apprenticed    \\  1 1 li    me    in    Plvmouth." 
Fanny  Da\  1-.    a  milliner,  in  I 
now  remov  ed  to  London.  .  .  .  Ni 
tune  make  vou  proud,  dear,     said  Fanm 
Alua\  s  remember  the  friends  of  vour  vo 
1  do  not  now  recall  how  I  gathei 
a  beautiful  sentiment,  the  strong  impression  that 
my    aunt-   weren't    to  know    anything  about    the 
letter.  Hut  I  did.  and  held  m\  ti 

So  the  summer  wore  aw.i\.  In  Fannv's  parlor 
life  drifted  serenely,  untroubled  b\  am  imminence 
in.  \\  ithout.  I  -milled  thunder  perpetualh 
in  the  air.  For  though  tm    unit-  evidenth 
to  some  agreement 


Charles  didn't  look  <  luniks  .-  his  -ic<-  merely 

made  the  iU>r  /<><>/,  /<*>  small.  He  didn't  recognise  mi-. 
or  shotc  any  surprise.  Bein/t  a  Sylvester,  he  shotced  nothing. 
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Greal  style  and  character  would   have   made  this  an   outstanding 
small  \  irginia  country  house^  apart  from  its  famous  role  in  history. 
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( )ctober  18,  1781,  was  a  big  day  for  this  beautiful  house,  and  an  even  bigger  day  for 
this  country.  At  two  o'clock  that  afternoon,  Augustine  Moore  and  his  wife,  who, 
we  may  assume,  had  remained  through  the  Yorktown  siege  in  the  home  they'd  bought 
thirteen  years  before,  opened  their  door'by  arrangement  to  Col.  John  Laurens  and 
the  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  representing  the  American  and  French  allies,  and  a  fewminutes 
later  to  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  Dundas  and  Maj.  Alexander  Ross,  representing  the  British. 
We  can  imagine  the  Moores  listening  for  hours  to  the  sound  of  voices;  but  we  know 
that  when  the  four  men  left  the  house  that  evening,  fourteen  articles  of  capitulation 
had  been  drawn  up  and  agreed  upon.  It  only  remained  for  General  Washington  to  approve. 

The  house  now  belongs  to  the  nation  and  is  open  for  you  to  see  any  time  from 
March  to  December.  It  is  one  of  the  most  engaging  of  houses.  Embraced  by  its  massive 
brick  chimneys,  becomingly  capped  with  its  hipped  gambrel  roof,  snugged  down 
in  its  yard  overlooking  the  broads  of  the  York  River,  it  is  likely  you  would  find  it  rather 
irresistible.  And  if  you  think  this  little  house  might  come  as  an  anticlimax 
after  Williamsburg,  barely  twenty  miles  away,  you  couldn't  be  more  incorrect. 


The  small  drawing  room,  where  the  fourteen  ar- 
ticles of  capitulation  were  finall\  drawn  up, 
shows  a  solid,  countrified  simp]  mantel, 

chair  rail  and  heavil}  mullioned  windows,  \e.\l 
to  the  mantel  stands  a  rare  mahogam  dumb- 
waiter (1750-75).  The  rose  bowls  cm  it-  lowest 
shelf  are  fine  Chelsea  ware,  daintih  den 


The  bedroom  with  it-  little  corner  firephv 
through   the  gracefulh    canopied   bed.   with   its 

bare  pine  floor,  make-  plain  the  simple  In 'liness 

which  is  the  character  of  this  house.  The  bed 
quilt  of  local  make  and  pattern  dominates  all. 
But  the  high  and  low  chests  of  the  period,  both 
walnut  and  Chippendale  in  style,  hold  their  own. 


The  dining-room  mantel,  eloquent  - 

and  locale,  is  enhanced  b\  line  pewter  and  a  poi 

trait  in  oils  of  Alexander  Krazer.  To  the  i 

the  fireplace  is  a  simple  walnut  cellaret  o 

period,  -while  the  dining  table  in  glowing  malic. 

any  is  eighteenth-century  Chippendale.  ! 

row  windows  are  curtained  in  laded  I  >'e. 


>•«»  «««'»    <c  miii'fl 


vvvryhotly  up  —  temporarily.  Hut  it  tain**  mart*  than  a 

spart  of  anyry  intliyaatioa  to  keep  a  eity  rtvun 
t  riiiw  antl  forraption  mast  bv  halted  ay  aim.  bvforv  it's 


Tiwne  for 


another 
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V <>l  K  years  and  nine  months  ago  in  Gary, 
Indiana,  a  spinster  selioolteaeher  named 
Mary  Cheever,  highly  regarded  for  both  the 
gentleness  of  her  blue  eyes  and  the  firm- 
ne*>  of  her  approach  to  education,  was 
murdered  on  her  way  home  from  a  P.T.A. 
meeting  at  which  she  had  given  a  talk  on 
South   Vmerica.  * 

Her  home  was  in  the  center  of  town;  the 
meeting — and  the  Lew  Wallace  School  where 
she  taught — was  five  miles  out  in  the  resi- 
dential area  of  Glen  Park.  Because  of  the 
lal.-ucss  of  the  hour,  friends  pressed  her  to 
spend  the  night  with  them,  but  she  smil- 
ingly resisted  their  hospitality  and  at  10:45 
P.M.  pulled  into  the  alley  next  to  her  house  to 
garage  her  car.  Carefully  she  parked,  closing 
the  garage  doors.  The  March  night  was 
cool  and  crisp  and  she  hurried  a  little. 

Over  her  shoulder  she  wore  one  of  the 
trophies  of  her  recent  trip  through  the  South 


American  countries — a  large,  hand-tooled 
leather  bag.  There  is  small  doubt  that  it  was 
this  which  chiefly  interested  the  man  who 
came  running  at  her  through  the  night. 

He  snatched  at  the  bag  and  she  screamed. 
He  struggled  to  take  it  from  her,  but  the 
heavy  shoulder  strap  held  fast  and.  frus- 
trated, enraged,  the  man  sent  a  .38-caliber 
bullet  through  her  back.  When  her  neigh- 
bors reached  her.  she  was  dead  with  the 
bag  from  South  America  beside  her — its 
strap  still  yoking  her  shoulder. 

That  Thursday  night  in  March.  1919,  the 
murder  seemed  a  senseless  and  tragic  waste 
of  an  ebullient  spirit.  But  the  very  qualities 
that  made  it  so  shocking — the  unfinished, 
dedicated  life  of  the  beloved  teacher,  the 
casual  hit-and-run  frenzy  of  her  assailant  — 
have  kept  completedeath  at  bay.  For  though 
the  body  of  Mary  Cheever  was  buried,  her 
soul,  like  John  Brown's,  goes  marching  on. 


Scandals  that  would  put  another  city  into  a  frenzy  dont  cause  more  than  a  ripple  in  Gary." 


Mime  for  another  murder!"  Millie  Verplank 
said  slowly  in  her  soft  Hoosier  voice.  "That's 
what  somebody  said  to  me  the  other  day  and  it's 
so  true.  It  took  Mary  Cheever's  murder  to  arouse 
us  into  cleaning  up  Gary  the  first  time — and  it 
looks  as  if  we  are  going  to  need  something  as  bad 
or  worse  before  people  will  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  crime  is  running  the  city  again." 

She  added  another  clean  dish  to  the  mountain 
beside  her,  swished  her  cloth  around  in  the  big. 
modern  sink  her  husband  Neil,  a  building  con- 
tractor, had  put  in  for  her  when  he  remodeled 
their  three-bedroom  bungalow  a  few  years  ago, 
and  looked  out  the  window  toward  the  tree- 
shaded  streets  of  Glen  Park,  one  of  Gary,  Indi- 
ana's, nicest  residential  districts. 

"Even  out  here  we  have  taverns  running  all 
hours  and  selling  to  anyone,"  she  said.  "Not  to 


|  couldn't  h. 

»nt." 
Her  dan 
Verlul  I; 

e  childre 

lives  is  bei 

- 

IV  tn 

fen,  well 
1 forruf 


muiihi  rutin:  mens: 


III  parents  knou  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  up  children  morallj    trong 
when  examples  oj  crookea  round  them. 
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mention  gambling  joints.  Now  you  know  thai 
couldn't  happen  if  we  had  a  decent  city  govern- 
ment." 

Her  dark  cms  were  worried  and  her  usually 
cheerful  lace  gloomy.  Gary  is  her  home  town, 
and  Neil's  too.  Their  parents  lived  here.  Their 
five  children  were  born  here.  But  the  Gar)  Millie 
loves  i-  becoming  more  and  more  frightening  to 
Imt  nii-.il.  .  •  on  iipi.  a  hidi'-out  for  gangsters,  a 
business  center  for  \  ice. 

"The  trouble  is  that  too  many  people  won  i 
lace  what's  at  stake."  she  went  on.  "Mary 
Cheever's  murder  worked  everyone  up — tem- 
porarily. But  to  really  clean  up  a  city  and  keep  it 
clean,  well,  that's  a  long  hard  pull,  and  not  too 
exciting.  People  are  getting  so  they  take  crime 
and  corruption  for  granted  here.  Scandals  thai 
would  put  another  cit)   in  a  frenzy  don't  cause 


more  than  a  ripple  in  Gary."  She  laughed  wryly. 
"Take  the  bombings,"  she  said.  "Imagine — six 
bombs  tossed  into  the  downtown  district  this 
summer  and  all  our  mayor  did  was  just  say  over 
and  over  again  that  there  is  no  underworld  here." 

Two  of  the  bombs — homemade  powder  devices 
known  in  mob  language  as  "pineapples" — ripped 
open  the  fronts  of  two  horse-betting  parlors  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  Three  others,  all  Army 
hand  grenades,  were  tossed  from  passing  cars  to- 
ward saloons  where  gamblers  hung  out;  they  did 
little  damage.  The  sixth  dropped  through  a  roof 
onto  a  gambling  table,  injuring  two  men. 

"No  underworld!"  Millie  said.  "The  police 
called  it  mischief,  and  blamed  it  on  'pranksters.' 
But  it  appears  more  like  gang  warfare — that 
someone  wasn't  paying  off.  The  best  theory — 
though  it's  the  most  horrifyjnf,  one_jg  tnat  t",e 


local  gang  thought  they  were  getting  so  strong 
they  could  run  Gary  without  splitting  with  the 
Chicago.crooks.  The  bombs,  then,  were  a  signal 
to  pay  up — or  else." 

She  shuddered  a  little  and  then  laughed  dep- 
recatingly  at  herself. 

"1  can't  help  it,"  she  said.  "It  frightens  me.  If 
you  can  get  away  with  bombing  places  down- 
town, you  can  get  away  with  it  anywhere.  Every 
time  I  hear  a  sudden  noise  I  think  maybe  our 
house  is  going  up." 

It  is  not,  she  explained,  that  she  is  really 
scared  enough  to  withdraw  her  support  from  the 
crime-fighting  Women's  Citizens'  Committee, 
where  she  has  been  a  faithful  worker  since  the 
night  of  Mary  Cheever's  murder  and  where  she 
now  serves  as  publicity  chairman.  Nor  is  she 
frightened  enough  continued  on  page  147 
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It  was.  perhaps. 


llic  stransiest  journey 


Mr.  Garcia  ever  made — 


but  he  had  seen 


a  ureal  hunaer 


in  the  child's  eves  .  .  . 


Ml!,  i.  MM  I  \  > M  It  seventy-six  years  nM 
two  da\«  before  llic  New  War.  He  -,,t   in 
llic  nlil  w  i <  k < - 1  i  hail  mi  his  back  porch,  his  eves 

Li-lentil     ..II     llic     ll.lll     peach     lire     which     -l|i.ll|i| 

hear  ii-  ln-t  IV 11  ■  I  ni-xl  summer,  leeling  the  vcars 

.in.l  riilil  inside  him.  So  mam  scaMins  lu- 
ll, n I  wati  ln-'l  i ■Miin-  ami  go:  so  murli  learning  "I 
flowers  .iihI  birds  ami  animals,  moon  umj  sun 
hail  brought  him  t  <  >  I  his  ila\  close  Id  I  In  islmas- 
time.    Mi.    (..iin. i    sighed,    pulling    I  he    frayed 

n  nmllli-r  >  loser  aboul  his  llim.il.  Mi-  eves 
lell   tin-  hranehes  ol   the  naked  peach  Iree  and 

1 1  i In-  brown  bareness  ol  the  lull-  stretching 
a\\a\   toward  the  east. 

There  was  ,i  da\  m  his  voutli  when  Mr.  Garcia 
li.nl  wondered  what  la\  behind  those  lull-,  when 
In-  had  been  templed  with  the  energetic  curiosit) 
nl  a  strong  hod\  and  mind  to  seek  out  the  nebu- 
lous promise  that  beckoned  to  Mm  .ii  moments 
..I  sunrise  or  new  spring  from  the  cresl  ol  1 1 1 < • 
farthest  lull.  But  he  had  never  gone:  hardh  even 
he\ond  the  towns  ol  I  nionville  and  Milan,  ex- 
cepting the  one  time  he  had  taken  the  train  to 

■  -  <  ii\  for  In-  sister's  funeral.  He  had  come 
back  to  In-  house  at  the  edge  ol  the  woods  dis- 
turbed  h\  the  sights  and  sounds  ol  the  <  it \ .  He 
had  looked  with  fresh  wonder  at  his  good  friend, 
the  white-throated  sparrow,  and  marveled  anew 
.il  u-  welcoming  call,  glad  that  he  was  home, 
promising  himseli  he  would  never  leave  again. 


\  biting  low  wind  tore  across  the  barn  lot  and 
■  In-  into  tin  dead  leau  -  banki  d  aboul  the  - 
wreath  bushes  which  Mr.  (ian  ia  had  so  loi 
planted  loi  In-  wife.  I.iiuii.i.  who  had  Ik-cii  lr.nl 
then  .i-  the  peach  Iree  was  frail  now  and  who 
hadn't  lived  until  the  summer.  \  tin \  leal  flew 
onto  the  porch,  hesitated  in  il-  aloneness.  then 
moved  across  to  rest  beside  Mr.  (.arria  -  scuffed, 
round-toed  shoe.  He  nudged  .il  n  gently,  feeling 
the  i|ueer,  twisting  ache  stir  through  him. 

Hi-  life  had  been  ample,  he  told  himself,  full 
enough.    Il.ul    In-   not    had    the   wonders   ol    the 

w I-.  the  intimate  li\  inj!  with  .ill  the  i  reatures 

be  loved,  the  |n\  ol  abundant  harvests  hi 
l In-  farm?  Was  .ill  that  not  satisfying  reward  lur 
In-  labor?  A..."  he  said  aloud,  almost  fiercely, 
the  gentle  expression  in  his  bright  brown  eyes 
giving  wa\  in  the  tough  liber  ol  stubbornness 
which  la\  jusl  below  the  gentleness,  nurtured 
there  l.\  vears  ol  battle  with  rockv  soil,  drought 
and  frost.  "No."  he  repeated,  knotting  his  h-l- 
until  tin-  blue  veins  rose  and   pulsed   with   the 

flow   nl   In-  bl I.   "its  nut  enough!"    ['hen  he 

admitted  it  to  the  hills,  to  the  empt)  bird'-  nest 
hanging  in  tatters  from  the  dr\ .  rasping  oak  tree. 
and  so.  ol  course,  was  at  last  admitting  it  to  him- 
self. "I  am  alone."  he  said.  His  eyes  dropped 
brielK  tn  the  brow  n  leaf,  then  he  sat  up.  straight- 
ened his  shoulders  and  rose  i"  go  into  the  house, 
impatii  nl  with 


Somethii  '  /'"""' 
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"I've  always  wanted  a  husband  ivlio  tens  exciting,  who  would  make 
me  feel  cherished  and  special.  The  only  topic  Clay  ever  wants  to  discuss  is  hills.'" 

"Because  I  don't  provide  romance— with  a  big  R— and  put 
her  on  a  pedestal  and  bote  and  worship,  Enid  is  ruining  my  life  and  our  little  girls'  lives.,, 


TENTH  OF  A  SERIES 

The  American  Institute  of  Family  Relation*,  a  nonprofit 

organization  set  up  to  serve  as  a  national  information  bureau 

and  educational  center  in  matters  of  love,  marriage  and  parenthood. 

is  tunc  completing  its  twenty-fourth  rear,  and  has 

helped  more  than  20,000  people  to  happily  adjusted  marriage. 

In  addition  to  its  educational  program  through  schools, 

colleges,  churches  and  community  organizations,  it  has  a  staff 

of  more  than  50  counselors  who  help  people  with  individual  problems. 

The  misguided  search  for  "romance,"  on  the  part  of 

husbands  and  wives  alike,  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  different 

mistakes  with  which  these  counselors  have  to  deal, 

but  it  is  well  illustrated  by  Enid,  in  this  account. 

The  counselor  in  this  instance  was  Mrs.  Caroline  Sichel. 

Paul  Popenoe,  Sc.D..  Director 


Dr.  Paul  Popenoe 


"On  in\  wedding  night  I  cried  until 
daw  n."  said  slender,  attractive  Enid,  twenty- 
nine  years  old  and  twelve  years  married. 
"Furthermore,  I  \sas  all  alone,  crying  in  the 
dark  and  trembling  ami  wishing  I  could  dis- 
appear or  that  ( .lav  would  disappear.  I  didn't 
become  his  wife  until  ten  days  later. 

We  went  in  Honolulu  for  our  honey- 
moon. The  minute  we  boarded  ship  1  pre- 
tended to  be  seasick.  Il  wasn't  hard.  1  al- 
ready fell  heartsick,  disillusioned  with  the 
whole  idea  of  marriage.  Clay  got  a  separate 
cabin,  and  I  didn't  share  Ids  room  until  we 
reached  Honolulu.  I  cried  and  stayed  in  my 
own  locked  cabin  that  first  night  and  all  the 
other  nights  ol  the  voyage  because,  right 
from  the  beginning,  I  realized  my  marriage 
wasn't  going  to  be  what  I'd  dreamed  mar- 
riage would  he.  It  wasn't  Clay's  fault.  It  was 
mine.  Put  I  knew  even  then  I'd  made  a  ter- 
rible mistake. 

"You  see."  she  saiil  to  the  counselor,  "I 
liked  and  respected  Clay — in  some  ways,  I 
still  like  Clay — but  I  didn't  really  love  him. 
He  didn't  thrill  me.  Clay  was  just  a  nice, 
ordinary  bo)  who  seemed  like  a  pleasant, 
friendly  stranger.  And  not  one  bit  like  the 
husband  I'd  dreamed  of. 

"From  the  time  I  can  remember,  I've 
pictured  my  kind  of  marriage  and  imagined 
my  ideal  husband.  I  wanted  somebody 
romantic  and  exciting,  somebody  who  would 
make  me  feel  special  and  cherished,  impor- 
tant. I  didn't  amount  to  anything  as  a  child. 
I  wasn't  pretty  and  glamorous  like  m\ 
mother — she's  been  married  five  times — but 
I  consoled  myself  with  dreams  of  the  future. 
'Never  mind,'  I  would  think  as  a  little  girl, 
'someday  you'll  be  married  and  then  you'll 
be  the  important  one.'  I've  always  longed 
for  romance — real  romance.  Clay  simply 
isn't  the  type.  Clay  wasn't  romantic  on  our 
honeymoon,  either  on  the  ship  or  later  in 
the  hotel,  and  he  never  has  seemed  romantic 
to  me.  Flowers  and  moonlight  and  compli- 
ments bore  my  husband. 

"Clay  is  the  only  sweetheart  I  ever  had," 
Enid  continued.  "I  grew  up  among  sophisti- 


"In  ten  years  I  doubt  if  Clay  has  paid  me  ten  compliments, 
a  new  dress  to  make  him  notice  me,  his  sole  interest  is  in  the 


cated  people  and  I  guess  Clay  did,  too, 
though  his  parents  weren't  wealthy  like 
mine  and  he  had  to  work  his  way  through 
music  school.  We  met  each  other  at  a  jam 
session.  We  both  were  naive  and  shy. 
Neither  one  of  us  approved  of  heavy  pet- 
ting. On  all  our  dates  we  stopped  with  kiss- 
ing. Mostly  we  just  listened  to  music  and 
held  hands. 

"In  a  way,  my  mother  practically  drove 
us  into  marriage,"  Enid  said,  and  suddenly 
her  slender  body  tensed.  "She  got  a  much- 
mistaken  impression.  She  hinted  Clay  and 
I  were  having  an  affair.  The  humiliation 
nearly  killed  me.  I  told  my  mother  the  exact 
truth.  She  didn't  believe  me.  I  couldn't  bear 
her  hints  and  little  glances,  her  prying,  in- 
sulting questions;  the  way  she  smiled.  I 
wanted  to  get  away  from  her  constant  under- 
mining and  belittling  of  me.  I  was  tired  of 
hearing  everybody  praise  her  beautiful  hair 
and  eyes,  her  lovely  figure,  her  prett) 
clothes,  and  having  them  consider  me  the 
ugly  duckling.  So  Clay  and  I  eloped. 

"My  marriage  has  been  a  complete  dis- 
appointment. But  I  did  show  my  mother  she 
was  wrong  in  her  cruel,  unkind  hints.  I 
proved  to  her  and  everybody  else  that  I 
didn't  need  to  get  married.  Before  I  agreed 
to  run  off  with  Clay,  he  and  I  made  a  pact 
wre  would  have  no  children  for  at  least  three 
years.  We  kept  our  pact.  Janice,  our  older 
daughter,  is  nine  years  old  and  Susie  is 
seven.  Except  for  them,  Clay  and  I  would 
have  been  divorced  long  ago. 

"I  don't  want  our  girls  to  be  as  miserable 
and  pulled  around  as  I  was  in  my  child- 
hood," Enid  informed  the  counselor.  "Clay 
is  away  from  home  too  much  to  be  a  good 
father  to  them — my  husband  plays  the  piano 
in  a  dance  orchestra — but  anyway  Janice 
and  Susie  have  a  father  they  can  mention 
to  their  friends.  I  certainly  didn't  talk  about 
my  father  to  the  other  girls  in  any  of  the 
schools  where  I  was  stuck  while  my  mother 
traveled,  had  fun  and  married  new  hus- 
bands. I  was  too  ashamed  of  how  my  father 
had  treated  me. 

"When  I  was  born,  my  father  was  so  dis- 
gusted I  wrasn't  a         continued  on  page  88 
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J  WW,  ROBERTS  did  not  have  a  quick  temper.  She 
did  not  snap  al  dogs,  go  to  pieces  when  she  had  a 
flat  tire  on  a  deserted  road,  throw  rocks  al  small  chil- 
dren, nor  growl  savagel)  when  (!iiiii>  went  wrong.  \\ 
the  same  time,  she  was  not  phlegmatic.  She  was 
exactl)  as  she  looked,  quick  and  dark  and  Hashing.  She 
walked  quickly,  she  had  beautiful  gestures,  all  of 
which  were  quick;  she  had  a  quick  smile,  a  quick 
laugh,  and  a  quick  read)  kind  of  tenderness.  Inn  she 
was  not  (inc  In  he  put  upon. 

She  sat  in  the  li\  ing  room,  watching  the  earh  -spring 
twilight.  Deliberatelj  trying  not  In  let  herself  feel  put 
upon.  She  could  not  leave  the  house  in  anger,  -lam- 
ming the  door  behind  her.  a-  -he  wished  to  do,  because 
her  two  children,  Nanc)  and  lorn,  were  there  beside 
her  tloing  their  homework. 

Nancy   xv;'s  fifteen   ami  when  her  homework  was 
ie  was  going  to  the  corner  drugstore  with  Tim- 
othy, the  Montgomer)   Clifl  of  the  sophomore  class. 


Mother-  must  he   home  when   gentlemen  caller-  ar- 
rive    all  the  etiquette  I k-  -,i\  so. 

\nd  a-  for  torn,  eternal  vigilance  was  necessary  to 
see  ,haI  hedid  In-  homework  at  all.  Tom  was  twelve 
and   homework  was  as   unimportant   to   him  a-   fresh 

Hnen  dailj   to  an  Eskimo.  He  „ fed  encouragement. 

"Encouragement"  is  a  mild  word.  Janie  tl 
miserably.  His  friends  were  playing  baseball  in  the 
vacant  lot  next  door.  Occasionally  they  would  pause 
and  all  yell  together,  "We  need  Roberts,  we  need 
Roberts."  Tom  would  dance  up  and  look  at  her  out  of 
his  smoke-graj  eyes,  eyes  so  like  his  father--,  with  the 
same  engaging  expression  of  love  and  friendliness. 
Janie  would  ignore  the  look  and  return  to  her  reading. 
It  was  only  after  fifteen  minutes  of  holding  the 
magazine  before  her,  ostensibl)  reading,  thai  -.he 
realized  the  magazine  was  upside  down.  She  was  not 
interested  in  reading.  She  was  bus)  rehears^  her 
speech  for  Jimmy,  her  con  .~E35 
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on  Christinas  morning. 


FOR  YOU 


The  little  things  you  know  about  the  people  you  love  most 
can  touch  your  gifts  to  them  with  the  warmly  personal  feeling 
that  says,  "It's  just  for  you!"  The  five  famous  couples 

pictured  here  share  this  belief  and  show  that  even 
the  tiniest  remembrance  can  bring  these  magic  words 


By  Dawn  Crowell  Norman 

Beauty  Editor  of  the  Journal 


"My  wife  is  fair  \nd  very  feminine.'"  says 
Capt.  Joseph  McConnell,  Jr..  the  world  s  leading  jet  ace. 
\\  hen  Air  Force  assignments  take  him  away  from 
home,  \\\>  gilt-  t<>  Pearle  flv  hack  from  far-flung  places. 
A  lovely  ribbon  belt  of  Oriental  f-ilk  ...  a  bouquet 
of  spring  blossoms  ...  a  trinket  box  for  her  dressing 
table  .  .  .  French  perfume  in  miniature  bottles  .  .  . 
fragrant  dusting  powder  .  .  .  or.  to  add  to  her 
collection,  colorful  earrings  from  some  distant  shore. 


RONNY  JACQUES 


"She's  \  redhead  who  looks  lovely  in  pale  pink."  says 

Anthony  Bartlev  about  his  wife.  Deborah  Ken-.  "When  I  think  of  her 

I  think  ol  camellias,  exotic  perfume,  snow-white  gloves 

(she  always  wears  them!)."  Toi  \-  thoughts  of  Deborah  turn  to: 

a  deep-pink  lip-tick  in  a  pearl-studded  case  ...  a  basket-sachet  topped 

with  a  rose  and  a  ribbon  to  hang  in  her  closet  .  .  .  luxurious  bath 

>alts  to  soften  water  and  -kin  ...  a  checked  gingham  lingerie  case  with  a 

matching  sachet  ...  a  gaily   sequinned  velvet-topped  compact  ...  a 

medallion  bracelet  engraved  with  the  name  Melanie  on  one  side,  Francesca 

on  the  other—  "so  our  little  daughters  can  be  with  her  wherever  she  goes! 
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Hi  i)  i« »si  -  111  mini,  mi   Ki   Rosu  i\n." 
redei  iik  H 
faw.  i:  t 

mtl\   simple  ihii 
"In  :  i  rake  i.l  soap,  a 

chiflon  handken  hief.  a  nM 
sweater."  The  telephone-message  pail. 
■  and  pei  fume  llaam? 
More  Christmas  surprises! 


"Not  even  \  grandfather's  clock  would  remind  n 

to  keep  her  dales  with  me  on  time,     reveals  Michael  \\  ilding 

about  beautiful  Elizabeth  Taylor.  r'or  I'lin.  he  | 

personal  shortcoming  b\  giving  her  a  little  wateh  whi. 

stand  on  her  dressing  table  or  pin  to  hei  lapel!  '  -  on 

Michael's  Christmas  list:  electric-blue  fringed  satin 

which  doubles  as  a  sash  .  .  .  jeweled  part)  slippers  ...  a 

forget-me-not  headdress  .  .  .  evening  compact  .  .  . 

and  theater  tickets  because  "it's  a  treal  lor. 

Elizabeth  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights! 


"li  it's  \  ioke  Jimmy  will 

her  popular  hii-band.  This 
-tmas  it's  a  goll  ball  thai  starts 
"11  in  the  rigid  .lire,  tion  hut  turn- 
around and  come-  rolling  I 
Other  idea- 

conversation-piece  containers  which  can  I*- 
used  later  .i-  di  iries 

red  wool  waisti  |  plaid  slippers 

(    he  needn  I  nservative!") 

a  fountain  pen  .  .  .  colorful  li- 
mes  ■  -  •  ai  id-  for  In-  collection. 


BV  DORIS   RICHARPSON 
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I'alesl  |iink  slipper  >at in  reveals  shoulder  tips,  has  a  graceful  backsweep, 
h)  Jaeqm  -  I- ;; id.  \\  orn  with  rhinestones,  kid  gloves,  slippers  by  Delman. 


Short  beige  laee  over  taffeta  is  a  dinner  dress  for  holi- 
day?   or   any    lime  of   year,    by    Rappi.   Satin   sandals. 


- 


vs 
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Champagne  satin  with  a  long  velvel  stole,  b) 
Raleneiaga.    \daptations  available  in  America. 


Black  laee  in  tiers  over  taffeta, 
by  Rappi,  satin  bag  by  Moskowitz. 
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Anywhere  after  five     emerald-green 
taffeta  princess  dress  l>\  Jern  Parnis. 


Draped    sIkmiIi   will 
slipper  -.iini  l»\  Philip  || 
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le  by  Fred  Perl- 
!-  b\   Delraan. 

i  oooa-brown    tulle,    satin 
cummerbund,  David  Klein. 
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Mrs.  Lowell  Thomas.  Jr..  spent  six  months  of  last  year 
traveling  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  with  her  writer-photographer  husbanrl 
itlux  even  went  to  Timbuktu).  Her  dress  is  made  from  a  magnificent  sari, 
a  wedding  present  from  the doctor  who  cored  /or  her  father-in-law 

when  he  was  injured  in  Tibet  several  years  ago. 

The  shirt,  three  lengths  of  the  silk,  takes  advantage  of  the  bonier. 

The  strapless  bodice,  I  ogue  Design   \o.  8029.  Mrs.  Thomas  also  wears  the 

skirt  with  a  cashmere  sweater,  a  collar  and  cuffs  made  from  the  sari. 


. . 
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Mary    trine  Mitchell  is  only  fourteen  years  old,  but  her 

skill  on  the  tennis  court  is  well  known  on  the  West  Coast. 

Those  who  hare  seen  her  //lay  predict  a  great  future 

jor  her  on  the  courts.  She  is  learning  to  seiv  in  school 

and  at  home  under  the  watchful  eye  of  her  mother, 

who  makes  all  her  own  clothes  and  many  for  Mary  Anne 

and  her  sister.  Mary  Anne's  checked  taffeta,  "so  right 

Jor  young  parties."  I  ogue  Junior  Design  No.  3546. 


[7X3    r    1  u^ 


Loi  eh  Louise  Cordier  King,  daughter  of  -tndrew  Cordier, 

executive  assistant  to  the  Secretary  General  of 

the  United  Nations  and  Mrs.  Cordier.  accents  her  blond 

loveliness  with  blond  shades.  Her  enchanting  satin  dress 

is  topped  by  a  camel-color  .satin-bound  wool  jacket  (add 

bows).  Dress,  I  ogue  Design  Xo.  S-3343;  jacket.  No.  8188. 
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DERUJINSKI 

Other  Views,  Sizes  and  Prices  of  Vogue  Patterns  on  Page  116.  Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  th 
•store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing  check  or  money  order,  *  fron 
\  ogue  Pattern  Service.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from  198  Spadina  Ave 
Toronto,  Ont.  Some  prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada.  (*  Conn,  residents  please  add  sales  tax. 
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Perhaps  you  couldn't,  because  il   i-  -urpri.»iii  talented 

women  still  find  lime  l"  contribute  i  -i»n  -iti.l  making 

of  their  nun  clothes.  \\  omen  from  c\ei  ■-  cornci 

of  beautiful  fabrics  ol  line  v\orkman>l  'men  on  this 

page  design,  frequentb    hum-  eitl  ei   ■  ol  photo- 

graphs  express  the  wearer- 

porated  their  ideas  in  :  "x,>l>  dre.-ses 

available  to  vou  in  patterns  to  make  loi  \ouim  lh  Noi<\  01  i  vio 
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Bv   ANN   BATCH FLDER 


Tabic  Jor  the  youngest  set — gay  and  festive.  Ice-cream  cooky  trees  for  dessert. 


IF  I  could,  I  would  send  you,  each  one  of  you, 
a  Christmas  greeting  on  a  Christmas  card. 
Wouldn't  that  be  fun?  And  consider  what  it 
would  do  to  the  post-office  deficit.  Wipe  it  out, 
maybe.  But  since  it  looks  as  impossible  as 
counting  the  sand  on  a  mile  of  white  beach,  I 
shall  send  my  greeting  here.  Here's  where  I 
thought  of  it.  And  here  it  is.  A  Merry  Christ- 
mas from  one  who  has  wished  you  almost 
twenty  of  them.  And  I  hope  this  one  will  be 
the  best  one  of  them  all.  Let's  have  it  so. 

You  know  me  pretty  well  and  so  you  know  this: 
that  when  I  get  to  rambling  along  on  a  road 
that  leads  to  a  sort  of  never-never  destination. 


I'm  liable  to  stop  like  an  old  Morgan  horse  I  had 
once  upon  a  time,  and  bite  off  a  variety  of  leaves 
and  blossoms  by  the  wayside.  It  seems  as  if  I 
could  be  given  a  free  rein  those  times.  For  I  know 
the  way  home;  and  nearing  there  at  the  bend  in 
the  road  by  the  old  red  cider  mill,  I'll  take  you 
along  with  me  to  a  real  Christmas  family  re- 
union where,  gathered  around  the  great  stone 
fireplace,  each  one  has  his  or  her  part  in  the 
old-fashioned  drama  that  is  played  out  in  count- 
less homes  throughout  the  wide  land  in  which 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  I  mean 
the  drama  of  Christmas.  A  happy  play,  and  one 
with  a  happy  ending.        continued  on  page  79 
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H<>\\    doe-  ii   feel  lor  a   lonely,   self-  living-room  rocker  and  listlessly   thumb 

conscious  fatty  lo  I  urn  himself  into  through  the  pages  of  a  magazine  or  watch 

a    Irim-figured,    popular    person    with    a  TV.  Three-decker  sandwiches  or  bags  ol 

plea>ingl\  eas\   manner?   lo  tell  vou  ex-  cand)  or  popcorn  kept  him  company.  He 

actlv,    we   have   recorded   our   interview  sat   so  often  and  so  long  he  broke  the 

with   Lvle  Salbus   jusl   as   il    look   place.  springs.   I   had  lo  have  thai   chair  reup- 

Following    is    his    ston — woven    around  holstered  three  times! 

such  es>enlial  incentives  as  a  cashmere  Dayvin  Norman:  Lyle,  what  made  you 

sweater,   a  summer   job.  and  a   bracelet  so  overly  fond  of  food? 

that  wouldn't  lit!  Lyle:   I  just   loved   it   and   I   couldn't 

stop  eating,  eating,  eating. 

Lyle   (-eating  himself  in  a  delicately  Mrs.  Sums:  Lyle's  lather  and   I  are 

upholstered    chair):    Cosh,    a    year    ago  partly  responsible.   From   the   time   Lyle 

when    I    weighed  l!7l)  pounds  this  chair  was  twelve  we  realized  he  was  steadily 

and  I  would  have  crash-landed  together!  gaining  too  much  weight,   but    we   kept 

Mrs.  Su.ni»:  Lyle  used  to  be  a  great  hoping    he    would    slim   down    when    he 

sitter.   Even   day   alter  school  when  his  started  shooting  up.  The  first  doctors  we 

classmates  were  bouncing  around  on  the  consulted  wen-  indifferent  about   Lyle's 

ball  field  or  exercising  at  the  gvm.  Lvle  abnormal  appetite,  telling  us  not  to  worry. 

would    lumber    home,    -.lump    into    the  This  blinded           continued  on  page  127 


Top-heal  \    ill    Incite.   Lyle   WHS   well    nil   III* 
way  louiiril  becoming  «i    //'/ / le-ho\  -lost   as 

/ii/'  n.s  11  iim  iiml  so<  in  I   lije  mi*  cimccrni'il. 


I.cfl :  1 1  270  [HMl  nds  Lyle  wore  splashy  shir  Is 
"because  I  tins  si> Jul.  why  try  in  hide  it?" 
Right:  I  month  after  his  diet  started,  u 
little   lighter   Imt    still    tin-   "town    tub." 


Lyle,  photographed  on  the  homestretch  of  his  diet, 
weighing  185  pounds.  His  doctor  advised  him  to  con- 
tinue to  reduce.  losing  approximately  ten  pounds 
(i  month  for  the  following  three  months.  For  a  boy 
of  Lyle's  height  of  5'9",  155  pounds  is  about  ideal. 


Ill' 


mini:  n  t 


n  i  in:  inn  si. 


()|"    '«'«"s  ,|cepcs|   ,|linkn   JM  |11(i|(n 
|hf  <b.l,'-  round   i. ,1,1,     ,.,,,,,-.,    u|,,,   (|( 
'id.-  Vpron  String  Demobilization       h  l,,-i  ,,- 
Central  Kuropc  to  ill.    Ku- ,.,,„  ,„    \<)\(,      |„. 
prowls,  "ami  it'll  lose  us   \-,.,  i,,  ,|„.  |  |,lt 
1954!"  Then  he  orders  a  double  pie  u  hi  i |, 


//  vow  accident, 
windou   jar  down  on 
precious  and  dear  and  lirl/i 
your  masculinity,  anil  vom  ■ 
cream,  you're  in  love,  still  j„  /,„,-. 


"  ^  ™'nk  stole."  -,r,  li  i  mi,,,  i  ,atiiK.  ;,s 
she  mails  her  first  l(K)  I  :in  i-tma-  ,  ar.U,  "j-  ., 
must  for  a  pal  who's  emharrasseil  uhen  hn 
grandma  wears  a  shawl.  I  wish  Peter d  pel  me  one 
for  Christinas!" 

1/hv/w  a  mini's  best  reason  foi  slicing  onh  thin 
portions  «//  u  new  leu  »J  land)  m  a  roast  o/  beej  is 
the  fact  that  the  sten  next  da\  tastes  so  much  bet- 
ter than  the  original  meat.  (Onh  in  [ntericans 
worship  tin-  underdone  Cigantic  V, ,,/,  ') 


Whenever  we  espy  Irom  the  lu<;l)\\ a\  a  new 
ranch  house  with  a  pa  rape  door  in  brilliant  ver- 
milion, or  an  oeher  front  door.  I  admire  the 
gaud)  color  so  audihh  thai  m\  Dream  Cirl  fears 
I  11  attack  ours  with  painthriishes  as  soon  as  ur 
get  home.  .  .  .  Luckih  I  alwa\s  pel  home  from  a 
trip  exhausted  ami  forgetful  of  lliese  larawa\ 
wonders. 

I've  just  heard  the  enehantinp  news  that 
pregnant  voung  matrons  can  now  l,u\  ma- 
ternity blue  jeans."  .  .  .  Come.  come,  isn't  il 
time  for  somebody  to  speak  up  and  tell  the  girls 
they  exaggerate  how  cute  and  droll  ihey  look 
in  those  blue  jeans? 

Of  all  the  hundred  types 
tiro  pet  antipathic*  art     I    the  arrogant  god-in-tlw- 
machinetvpe  and  |  2'  the  fen  Milque- 

toast  who  acts  as  if  he  u 
m.p.h.  atop  the  Great  Wall  oft  'hina.     \ 
half  so  obnoxious  on  a  four-lane  ill 


The  minute  I  turn  m\  back  slang  changes- 
"eool  and  crazy"  is  already  old  hat.  II  an  or- 
chestra or  something  is  good,  singer  Renee 
Peterson  assures  me.  it's  praised  as  not  un- 
known." But  if  the  band's  real  out-of-this- 
world  creepy,  it's  lauded  as  "unknown! 


Vm  flabbergasted  by  some  of  the  wen  in 
who  don  t  near  a  dinner  jacket  tune  , 
selves,  but  who  re  under  tremendous 

their  sons  a  Tuxedo  before  th,  \ 


wr 


I  III! 

lem   o| 

fm  ilium 

''  ''I'1 '    ""•  lb 

III     I     llllfl    In    ill,    In    Colli  ill,  e    Ills      I'll/I. 

s/,. ./   Delight  that  husUmds.  /,„>   ,,,,  fragilr  mid 
sensitive  creature*   ami  inn    In    ,l,,/,ls   /„,,/  ,,  m 

pins    Ihm't  (is.    I,„    ,,n  il„    phonograph  in  m\ 

den. 

In  revolt  apainsi  oui 
I  ve  taken  in  wiaini 
paired    with    ,  otlmi    l.n  m    mil ti  I  VI 

rail  all, ,i,|  r 


/  applaud  the  man  who  takes  ,,\l  Ins  sl,,„ 
when  he  Wis  home  aflei  n  hard  ,1ns  Urn  that 
limills  enough;  he  ought  u,  ,,■- 
mme  ids,,  those  liuhl  ela.slit  in/, 
simI.s  which  Innml  his  ankle 
l„, n,  s.  1 1  nnls  I,,  i  ,,ni  ince  the 
/minis   Inni    iimn   he  is. 


No  house  i-  a  brave-new- 
m  "i  1,1  home  !,,  me."  argued  our 
i"un  -  mosi  intrepid  architect 
al  the  club's  stag  party,  "unless 
hi  a  hundred-fool  lot  oi 
wider,  and  lias  a  good  view.  I 
don  t  mean  a  pood  \  iew  ol  vour 
neighbor's    balbroom    either." 


I'm  fond  >il  the  simplicity 
ol  the  modern  decor.  Itut 
some  of  ciur  friends  now  ha\  e 
li\  ing  rooms  which  seem  all 
awry     and    cluttered    uith    a 

I k    or    newspaper    in    'em, 

and   where   the   presence  of  a   relaxed   humai 
being  seems  an  intrusion. 


Our  town's  Mean  Brummell  arpues  at  the 
bridge  table  thai  there  are  twentv-nine  dill. Tent 
details  in  a  well-groomed  man'-  toilette.  "Ob.  is 
thai  all?"  inquires  his  wife  sweetlv.  "I  alwavs 
figured  you  had  al  least  fiftv-nine." 


Proudest  little  girl  in  our  block  is  the  little  red- 
head with  a  three-faced  doll.    "And  an    mommy 
v;  \  n.     she  told  nw  confidentially,    "that  most  people 
i/i  two-faced!" 

Downtown  he's  a  No.  I  man  of  distinction, 
but  at  bom.-  lie  confesses  he's  just  a  baffled  bus. 
band.    "I    don't    know."    he    confided    to    his 

brother-in-law.  "whether  to  lm\    your  sister  a 
mink  eoat  or  divorce  her." 


II >  1 1 A  K I .  \\    \  1 1 1  I  I  I  : 

\,,l„„ls    in   the  Imnils    l,ns    \,-i  I, ,,,,,,  ,1  In  pins 
tin       Uilnliiiifi      ,,,n,     inns,,     I,,,,,     eui , 
<  hrislnms.    ^,,   I   issue,!  mi   ultimatum      I  /,/,-. 

s,,lll,l,n,l\      ,/,,•     111,1-1,  I         II     /,,         \,,,         ),,,,  I, 

ih,s  III,,  hearing  (dooms  fundus  and  Old  v/.i/<- 
pei  In,  nil.,,,,  th„n  this  II  like.  Sinl  songs  (ill  mi- 
tt ah  i>l,  i 

1  "-''•"  • 


Can  it  In-  that  Ik,-,  honeymoon  i-  laperin" 
off?  <  lur  town'-  best-dressed  man  has  just  had 
bis  t.nlor  transform  lour  of  his  double-breasted 
-int-  into  single-breasted,  and  he  hasn't  worn 
his  llomburp  hat  in  weeks. 


around  to  ..ur  sid  |  -tadiun 

introdu. 

( >r  oui  d  .,.r  r,.. 

ally  appre.  i  .rent-  unl  nt  awav 

100I  .  .  . 

me  to  drop  in  at 
dan,  in  -,,)  watch  him  learn  t. 

sock  to  complete  the  pair 

done   .   .   . 

I  hen  I'm  ready   to  admit  that  a  man  ma 
married   and   even    a    father   and    -till    remain   a 
reasonably  Remarkable  Fellow. 
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'Sleigh  Kiilc  in  the  Country,"  l>y  Thomas  Birch  (1779-1851) 


3C  3C  3!«  3E   J*Oc  3»jaOfcT 


1  Even  if  you  art-  up  to  your  elbows  in  ribbons  and 
wrappings,  take  time  out  to  pamper  your  family  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  with  a  hearty,  but  surprising, 
salad.  Mix  slices  of  avocado  with  sliced,  hard-cooked 
eggs,  crumbled  crisp  bacon  and  chopped  onion.  Serve 
on  a  bed  of  greens  with  Fnnch  dressing. 

2  Bracer  Jot  a  cold  night:  Heat  canned  consomme  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  bottler!  clam  juice  Add  1  table- 
spoon heavy  cream  for  each  cupful.  Zip  with  Tabasco 
sauce.  Serve  hot  with  any  good  cheese  crackers  or 
cheese  sticks  given  the  oven  treatment. 

•I  Is  there  anything  different  to  do  with  a  green 
bean?  you  ask.  You  listen.  Take  1  can  of  those 
wonderful  small  round  whole  green  beans.  Add  a 
small  onion,  sliced  and  sauteed  in  a  little  butter, 
a  few  snips  of  parsley,  a  good  pinch  of  thyme,  salt, 
pepper  and  a  dash  of  Worcestershire  sauce.  Heat 
well.  It's  these  little  things  that  count!  You  are 
agreed.  I  am  sure. 

1  What  about  scalloped  scallops  for  a  holiday  sup- 
per? These  are  made  about  like  scalloped  oysters, 
but  are  different  -and  good.  Wash  and  drain  1 l  •_> 
pounds  scallops.  Season  with  l4  teaspoon  salt.  Toss  1 '  ■> 
cups  crushed  salted  crackers  with  '  ■>  cup  melted  butter 
or  margarine.  Arrange  alternate  lasers  of  cracker 
crumbs  and  scallops  in  a  9"  greased  pie  plate,  making  3 
layers  of  crumbs  and  2  of  scallops.  Pour  3  tablespoons 
light  cream  over  the  top.  Sprinkle  with  pepper  and 
paprika.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  425  F.  -for  30  minutes. 
."»  You  may  know,  as  well  as  you  know  your  own  hand, 
that  there  are  individual  waffles  around,  and  they're 
frozen.  Just  pop  them  into  the  toaster.  For  Christmas 
breakfast,  serve  them  with  sauteed  pineapple  rings  and 
bacon  or  ham  galore.  Maple  sirup,  natch. 
<»  Make  up  a  jellied  cranberry  ring,  fill  the  center 
with  Waldorf  salad.  Serve  with  cold  sliced  turkey. 
7  If  you  have  an  electric  blender,  here's  a  dilly:  Put 
1  cup  fresh  cranberries,  '  _.  cup  orange  juice,  3  table- 
spoons lemon  juice  in  the  blender  and  whiz  for  2 
minutes.  Add  :i.(  cup  soft  butter  or  margarine  and  1 
cup  sugar  and  whiz  another  2  minutes.  Chill  before 
serving.  An  elegant  spread  for  waffles  or  hot  muffins. 
H  This  has  come  to  me  as  the  new  Queen  of  England's 
favorite  hors  d'oeuvre.  It  may  well  be,  it  is  so  good. 
Make  up  a  receipt  of  cream-puff  shells,  very  small  ones. 
Fill  them  with  pale  de  fois  gras.  or  any  well-liked 
pate.  Or  caviar,  if  you  play  in  that  symphony.  Or 
chicken  salad.  These  are  very  chi-chi. 
!>  Around  the  holidays  you'll  maybe  have  some  out- 
side stalks  of  celery  left  after  fixing  the  celery  hearts 
for  the  relish  tray.  Scrape  these  stalks,  dice  them,  and 
cook  in  a  little  salted  water.  Then  dress  with  a  good 
cheese  sauce.  Serve  with  an  omelet,  for  lunch. 
IO  At  a  private  club  near  my  Vermont  home  town 
they  serve  the  most  devastating  fried  salt  pork  with 
real  cream  gravy  you  ever  ate.  Very  thin,  the  rims 


cut  off  and  the  edges  slit,  this  salt  pork  is  "freshened" 
in  water,  dried  with  a  cloth,  then  fried  to  a  perfection. 
The  gravy  is  out  of  this  world.  Then  the  baked  po- 
tatoes! And  the  deep-dish  apple  pie.  Oh,  my! 

11  A  cheese  sandwich  en  brochette:  Make  cheese  sand- 
wiches as  usual,  remove  crusts  and  cut  diagonally 
into  fourths.  Thread  on  meat  skewers,  zigzagging  the 
pieces.  Broil  until  the  toast  browns  and  the  cheese 
bubbles.  Children  will  like  the  fun  of  these  for  lunch. 

12  It's  the  season  for  chestnuts.  Make  crisscross 
gashes  in  the  nuts.  Cook  30  minutes  in  boiling  salted 
water.  Peel,  quarter,  put  in  casserole  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  canned  chicken  broth,  bake  1  hour,  un- 
covered. Wonderful  with  roast  chicken  or  pork. 

I."t  These  cold  December  days  a  hot  and  hearty  din- 
ner is  indicated.  Such  a  one  is  a  casserole  of  fine  pork 
chops  and  Lima  beans.  With  baked  sweet  potatoes. 
They  go  together  like  a  sled  on  a  snow-packed  hill. 
I  I  Want  to  be  the  toast  of  the  town?  Try  this,  then, 
when  next  you  are  serving  a  punch.  Tie  small  tags, 
each  bearing  the  name  of  a  guest,  to  the  handles  of 
your  punch  cups.  No  more  mixing  the  cups— and  run- 
ning to  the  kitchen  for  a  quick  dishwashing. 

I.l  Have  on  hand  some  vanilla  ice  cream.  Shape  it 
into  balls  with  two  spoons.  Roll  the  balls  in  shredded 
coconut.  Serve  with  a  caramel  sauce  made  like  this: 
melt  a  package  of  caramels  in  the  double  boiler;  add  a 
little  cream  and  vanilla  to  taste.  Easy,  delicious. 
Hi  Known  as  Brazil  Nut  Rounds,  and  very  special: 
Part  1 :  Mix  '  :j  cup  finely  cut  pitted  dates,  2  tablespoons 
finely  chopped  Brazil  nuts.  2  tablespoons  firmly 
packed  brown  sugar  and  1  tablespoon  water.  Cook 
over  low  heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  soft.  Cool. 
Cream  together  '  ■_.  cup  butter  and  '4  pound  sharp 
Cheddar  cheese,  grated.  Blend  in  1  cup  plus  2  table- 
spoons flour.  Chill  1  hour,  or  until  easy  to  handle. 
17  Part  2:  Roll  out  dough  V%"  thick  on  a  lightly 
floured  board.  Cut  into  rounds  with  a  2"  cutter.  Top 
half  the  rounds  with  a  teaspoon  of  the  date  filling. 
Cover  with  remaining  rounds.  Press  edges  together 
with  a  fork.  Bake  at  350"  F.  for  15  minutes. 

lit  Canned  sweet  potatoes  are  a  handy  thing  to  have 
around.  They're  versatile,  and  can  go  places.  Save  your 
orange  shells  after  squeezing,  smooth  the  insides,  and 
fill  with  the  potatoes  .mashed  with  their  sirup.  A  little 
orange  juice  added  makes  things  interesting.  Dot  with 
butter  or  margarine  and  bake  until  a  light  brown. 

If!  Sitting  around  the  fireplace  on  Christmas  Eve,  you 
see  some  good  things  on  the  coffee  table  nearby.  Nuts 
and  candies  and  popcorn  and  various  biscuits,  salted 
and  sweet.  Add  a  bowl  of  cinnamon  raisins.  To  make 
these,  just  follow  the  directions  in  the  next  paragraph. 


IKv  Ann   ItnfHichlcr 


20  Take  a  pound  of  the  seedless— not  the  seeded  — 
variety.  Toss  them  in  cinnamon  and  sugar— the  w.k. 
cinnamon-toast  mixture.  Shake  a  little— and  that's 
all.  They're  mighty  tasty.  See  if  they  aren't. 

21  Many  receipts  for  soups,  stews  and  casseroles 
call  for  a  bouquet  garni.  These  now  come  packaged  in 
tidy  little  cheesecloth  bags.  But  you  can  easily  make 
them  yourself,  and  they  would  be  nice  little  "some- 
things" for  the  Christmas  stocking  of  any  creative 
cook. 

22  Sauces  in  the  tomato  family  aren't  the  only  onlys 
for  spaghetti.  Here's  one  that  deserves  praise:  For  1 
pound  freshly  cooked  spaghetti,  melt  li  pound  butter 
or  margarine,  add  some  minced  parsley,  a  handful  of 
slivered  almonds,  a  smidgen  of  grated  lemon  rind.  Toss, 
with  plenty  of  grated  Parmesan,  with  the  spaghetti. 

211  Take  that  little  matter  of  stuffing  dates.  Add  a 
little  of  some  favorite  flavor— vanilla,  for  instance— to 
almond  paste  and  stuff  dates  and  cooked  prunes  with 
it.  Then  roll  in  sugar  and  package  in  tiny  fluted  paper 
cups  for  Christmas  giving. 

2  1  Gently  poach  tangerine  sections  in  a  light  sirup. 
Spike  with  rosemary  to  taste.  Serve  cold.  Drained, 
they  would  be  a  good  garnish  for  the  cold-duck  platter. 

25  A  holiday  candy  that  is  delicious  and  child's  play 
to  make  is  a  sort  of  fudge  club  sandwich.  Let's  call  it 
domino  fudge.  Make  up  a  package  of  chocolate-fudge 
mix  and  add  some  chopped  walnuts.  Pour  into  a 
greased  8"  pan  and  set  in  the  refrigerator  to  chill. 

24>  Continued:  Now  fix  up  a  package  of  coconut-fudge 
mix.  Spread  this  on  top  of  the  chocolate  fudge.  Brown 
and  white,  see?  Chill  until  firm,  then  cut  as  you  please. 

27  Frost  that  Christmas  cake  with  your  favorite  white 
frosting.  Then  with  a  pastry  tube  and  pale  green 
frosting,  make  a  row  of  Christmas  trees  around  the 
side  of  the  cake.  You  might  even  decorate  the  trees 
with  tiny  red  cinnamon  candies  and  silver  dragees. 
211  Hors-d'oeuvre  department:  Season  sour  cream  with 
salt,  pepper,  prepared  mustard  and  minced  onion. 
Spread  thinly  on  2"  x  3"  slices  of  smoked  salmon.  Roll 
up  and  fasten  with  toothpicks.  Chill.  Serve  on  cress. 

2!1  One  of  the  best  fillings  for  parboiled  green  peppers 
is  an  elegant  ham  hash.  Don't  shrug  your  shoulders 
at  the  word  "elegant."  Ham  hash  at  its  best  is  just 
that.  Bake  as  you  do  any  stuffed  peppers. 

HO  Another  fudge  idea:  To  a  chocolate-fudge  mix  or 
your  own  favorite  receipt,  add  at  the  last  minute  J  2  cup 
dried  apricots  snipped  into  small  pieces  and  a  few 
walnuts,  chopped. 

31  It's  Christmas,  or  will  be  in  a  minute.  My  Christ- 
mas wishes  for  you  all  are  between  the  lines  of  this 
piece.  Have  fun  and  a  tree  weighted  to  the  floor  with 
presents.  Have  parties  and  good  friends  everywhere. 
And  the  merriest  Christmas  of  all  from— your  Annie. 


MEMBER,    1953 


liiiil  lime  ill  rimiSTII  IS 
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(  ,jm/./«  //  Soup  • 


bonis  of  good  hot  soup 


>  is 


\\\ 


Here   romes    that    happy,    breathle-s   season   again!    Probably 
yon  re  I  I       for  more  shopping-wrapping  time!"    \w-\ 

he-ide-.  you  -till  have  meals  to  get-    good,  hearU   meals  for 
lth\   appetites, 
beer  up!  "l  ou'll  find  help  .  .  .  and  time  .  .  .  and  grand 
I  >-<•  a  fax  orite  soup  from  \  our 

Shelf.    \dd  a  platl  ir  quirk-broil   son 

or  heal  a  rasserole  ol   beans-    and   there's   your. meal. 
And  how   weleome  on  winter  da) — meal-  that  inelude  heart- 
hot    -olMI. 

•  hi  this  page  are  some  lunch  and  -upper  suggestions      with 
-    up  Shelf.  So.  as  we  enter  another  Holiday- 
more  Merrv  Christmas-rime  to  you! 


.1  good  rook  keepa  a 
full  Soup  Shelf 


Plan  these 
good  meals 
around 
tomato  soup 


Ham  an. I  Potato  <   aU- 
I'ork  ami  bVans.  Salad 
Frizzled  Beef,   I  oast 
Codfish  Cakes. 


W  iih  green  pea 

SOUp  J  on 

might  serve 


I 


frank-  and  Relishes 
( ihili,  Green  Salad 
( thicken  Bash.  Mullin 
( ireamed    lima.  I  i  uit 


Beef  noodle     I     Macaroni  and  Che 

,.,,,.  .  J  ""•  Potato  Salad 

•"up  goes      <  u    .„ 

1  |   \\  ame  and  Svrup 

\*<11  With  I  Stuflfed  Pep] 


lad 
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Mf  Constipation 
worries  are 


over ! 


Milk  of 
Magnesia 
provides  bet  I  or  relief- 
more  complete  relief 


than  single-purpose  laxatives  which 
have  no  effect  on  the  acid  indigestion 
that  usually  accompanies  constipation. 
For  Milk  of  Magnesia  relieves  both 
conditions.  Two  to  four  tablespoon- 
f uls  taken  at  bedtime  work  leisurely 
—  without  embarrassing  urgency.  So, 
when  morning  comes,  you  start  the 
day  feeling  wonderful.  Get  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia  — the  best  laxative 
money  can  buy. 


PHILUPS' 

MILK  OF  MAGNESIA 


liquid  or  Tablets 


The  convenient 

4-ounce  size 

The  economical 

12  ounce  size   . 
The  mo". 
26-ounce  size 
Also  available  in  tablet  form 
30  tablets  28  f 


among  themselves.  I  felt  it  to  be  only  tem- 
porary. They  never  again  let  me  hear  them 
quarrel  outright.  But  they  weren't  as  they 
had  been,  they  no  longer  dispensed  the  old 
corporate  good  humor,  the  old  wealth  of  easy 
kindness. 

Naturally  I  thought  they  still  loved  me. 
I  relied  on  my  aunts'  love  as  upon  the  heat  of 
the  August  sun,  and  was  therefore  totally  un- 
prepared for  the  shock  about  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  me  by  my  Aunt  Charlotte. 

I  had  made  some  casual  reference  to  my  re- 
turn the  following  year.  "When  I  come  back 
next  year,"  I  think  I  said.  "  I  shall  bring  a  lot 
more  books.  I  shall  bring  a  whole  boxful." 

"Shall  'ee?"  said  my  Aunt  Charlotte. 

Something  in  her  tone  stopped  my  breath. 
I  stared.  I  see  her  most  clearly:  she  was 
plucking  a  goose,  and  the  white  of  its  plum- 
age on  her  blue-checked  apron,  the  red  of 
her  cheeks,  the  tawny  of  her  braids,  together 
made  up  such  a  picture  as  the  Dutchmen 
loved  to  paint.  But  the  Dutch  school  is 
placid;  my  Aunt  Charlotte's  big  hands  jerked 
roughly  at  the  pinfeathers. 

I  said  uneasily.  "Of  course  I  shall.  They 
won't  be  very  heavy." 

"  In  any  event,  'twill  be  betwixt  'ee  and  the 
carrier."  said  my  Aunt  Charlotte. 

I  was  not  deceived.  It  flashed  through  my 
mind  how  easily  she  could  write  to  my 
mother  and  with  some  excuse  fob  me  off.  It 
occurred,  more  slowly,  that  she  might  ivish 
to.  ...  I  instantly  flung  myself  at  her  lap. 

"Aunt  Charlotte!"  I  cried.  "Aunt  Char- 
lotte, if  I  can't  come  back.  I  shall  die  ! " 

I  dare  say  I  would  have  wept,  but  that  my 
eyes  were  full  of  goose  down.  I  rubbed  at 
them  furiously,  and  saw  her  drop  upon  me  a 
look  not  angry  any  more. 

"  Which  would  be  a  very  sad  thing  indeed." 
said  she,  "so  young  as  ee  be!" 

"  I  shall  cough."  said  I.  "I  shall  cough  and 
cough.  I've  a  very  iveak  chest.  Aunt  Char- 
lotte. I'll  die." 

She  sighed.  "Where's  the  sense,  my  lamb, 
coming  hither  for  country  air,  to  sit  all  day 
at  a  fire?  Don't  'ee  see  I  blamed,  and  most 
rightly,  for  permitting  it  ?  As  I  blame  my- 
self," said  my  Aunt  Charlotte.  "As  I  do 
most  gravely  blame  myself." 

I  sat  back  on  my  heels.  Tins  was  an  aspect 
of  the  situation  that  hadn't  occurred  to  me.  I 
said,  "If  you  let  me  come  back  next  year,  I'll 
go  lor  walks." 

"Xii  doubt  'twould  be  a  very  clever 
thing,"  said  my  Aunt  Charlotte.  "  'Ee  might 
also  remember  to  cut  our  lavender." 

"And  it's  so  warm  in  the  little  yard,  I  dare 
say  Fanny  could  sit  outside,  loo,  if  we 
wrapped  her  very  carefully 

I  broke  off;  too  late.  The  name  instantly 
reproduced  a  constraint.  But  I  still  felt  closer 
to  my  Aunt  Charlotte  for  some  time;  per- 
il;) s  I  also,  in  my  relief  and  conceit,  saw  my- 
self as  a  little  peacemaker.  I  said  boldly: 

"Aunt  Charlotte  -  if  Stephen  di  lesn't  mind, 
why  should  anyone  else?" 

"And  what  baint  Stephen  to  mind?  " 

"Waiting.  Waiting  till  Fanny's  better. 
I'm  sure  he  doesn't." 

IVIy  Aunt  Charlotte  laughed.  But  it  wasn't 
her  old  laugh.  It  held  something  of  Grace's 
irony.  "A  proper  saint  among  Sylvesters  be  he, 
then?  'Tis  the  last  thing  yet  we'm  set  to 
swallow!  But  as  'ee  knows  so  much  I  may 
tell  'ee  more:  /  care  but  for  the  Sylvester 
name,  borne  by  saint  or  sinner  makes  no 
odds;  for  which  reason  and  for  which  alone, 
never  fear,  Fanny  bides.  Now  do  'ee  run  and 
show  your  cleverness  before  she,  who'm  bet- 
ter fitted  than  I  to  value  it." 

So,  essentially,  we  parted:  I.  for  all  her 
anger,  pretty  sure  of  my  return.  But  some- 
thing had  been  lost,  as  the  goose  down  flew 
up  and  away,  between  my  Aunt  Charlotte 
and  myself;  I  should  return,  not  to  her  but 
to  Fanny  Davis. 

A  week  later  the  carrier  fetched  me  and  I 
went  home.  This  time  I  made  my  farewells 
to  Fanny  in  the  pailor;  she  pressing  kisses  on 
me  with  particular,  almost  meaningful,  ve- 
hemence 


GYPSY    IN    THE   PARLOR 
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"You'll  always  remember,  dear,  won't 
you.  you're  my  little  friend?"  said  Fanny. 
"If  any  odd  conjuncture,  of  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances, should  occur,  you  will  always 
remember  you're  my  little  friend? " 

I  assured  her  passionately  that  I  would.  I 
went  out,  my  carryall  in  my  hand,  to  the 
gate.  My  Aunts  Charlotte  and  Grace  and 
Rachel  stood  there  ready  to  wave  me  away. 
I  kissed  them,  too,  hurriedly,  and  jumped  up 
into  the  cart. 

From  the  time  I  left  the  farm  until  the 
middle  of  February  nothing  agreeable  or  in- 
teresting happened  to  me.  Marguerite  still 
came  to  tea  on  Saturdays,  or  I  went' to  tea 
with  her.  On  Wednesdays,  as  usual.  I  walked 
in  Kensington  Gardens  with  a  cook. 

It  was  on  a  Wednesday  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  about  the  middle  of  February,  that 
I  again  saw  my  Cousin  Charles. 


NEXT  MONTH 

"The   warning   note   said    NO,  but 

all  my  heart  and  nill  cried    YES." 

•  She  had  every  reason  to  love 
I. tike  Vshton  anil  no  possible  cause 
to  doubt  him.  It  still  seemed  in- 
credible that  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  that  he  would  take  her 
from  her  unhappy  existence  to 
-hare  a  life  of  romance  and  adven- 
ture and  great  wealth.  It  was  al- 
most like  a  fair)  story  .  with  Rose 
the  penniless  nobody  and  he  the 
handsome  prince:  but  she  could  not 
completely  forget  the  foreboding 
warning.  Was  Luke  truly  a  Prince 
Charming  ...  or  the  Prince  of 
Darkness? 

Mystery  and  intrigue  mark  the 
beginning  of  Rose  Vshlon's  story 
and  build  to  a  climax  that  von  will 
long  remember.  Read  this  fascinat- 
ing serial 


BY   JANET    WHITNEY 

beginning  in  the 
JAM  ARY  JOl  li.WI. 


We  were  following,  cook  and  1,  our  usual 
route  along  the  Broad  Walk.  At  its  midmost 
point  the  Walk  parallels  the  Round  Pond; 
and  there,  a  dozen  yards  or  so  to  the  left  of 
the  path,  I  saw  my  Cousin  Charles. 

He  stood  watching  some  children  with  a 
boat.  He  was  taller  than  anyone  else  in  the 
Gardens.  If  I  hadn't  recognized  him  by  his 
black  Sylvester  head,  bare  and  rough-locked, 
I  should  have  known  him  by  his  height;  also 
by  his  own  peculiarly  lounging  carriage.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Sylvesters  who  so 
held  himself;  Tobias'  majesty,  Stephen's 
looseness  of  limb,  combined  only  in  Charles 
to  produce  this  indolent  but  most  masculine 
grace. 

I  glanced  toward  cook.  How  gladly,  if  she 
wanted  to  "look  at  the  shops,"  would  I  have 
ureecl  her  on !  I  was  determined  not  to  miss 
my  chance  again,  as  I'd  missed  it  at  Exeter 
station;  I  was  more  anxious  to  address 
Charles  than  ever.  Because  what  was  he  do- 
ing there?  Beside  the  mysteriousness  of  my 
Cousin  Charles'  presence  in  London  even 
the  mystery  of  Fanny's  illness  paled;  I 
thought  of  at  least  a  dozen  questions  I 
wanted  to  put  to  him  at  once. 

Only  not  with  cook  there.  I  said  hastily, 
"  Don't  y'ou  want  to  look  at  the  shops?  It's  a 
very  cold  day." 

Alas,  so  it  was.  Cook  shopped  only  when 
the  weather  was  cold.  On  very  cold  after- 
noons we  simply  scamped  our  walk.  I  not 


unwillingly  concealing  myself  in  the  warm 
kitchen  until  the  moment  of  our  official  re- 
turn. So  cook  decided  we  should  do  now; 
and  turning  her  face  homeward,  inevitably 
turned  mine  too. 

I  had  still,  this  time,  seen  Charles.  I  didn't 
this  time  take  him  for  a  dream.  He  was  here, 
in  London ;  I  had  a  great  deal  to  find  out. 

H  itherto.  when  I  left  the  farm.  I  left  it  ab- 
solutely; not  a  letter,  not  a  visit  linked  my 
Devonshire  and  London  lives.  But  a  few  day* 
after  seeing  Charles  in  the  Gardens,  I  re-| 
ceived  a  letter  with  a  Frampton  postmark. 

It  was  from  Fanny  Davis.  Rather  unfor- 
tunately, it  arrived  by  the  midday  post.i 
when  my  mother  was  active.  However.  I  r<§] 
sourcefully  poured  out.  before  my  mother' 
reached  to  take  the  letter  from  me,  such 
country  news  of  cats  about  to  kitten,  cows; 
due  to  calve,  as  I  knew  she  had  no  interest  in,  I 
and  which  Fanny  had  thoughtfully  pro- 
vided. The  real  importance  of  the  letter  lay  t 
in  its  postscript,  and  in  the  fat  enclosure  I  in- 
stinctively let  fall  in  my  lap.  "Post  the  en- 
closed, dear,  as  soon  as  you  may,"  wrot 
Fanny  Davis.  "My  little  friend!" 

I  thought  Fanny  was  writing  to  one  of  her 
humble  friends,  at  so  humble  an  address  she 
didn't  wish  my  aunts  to  see  it.  But  when  I 
took  out  the  envelope  I  saw  it  addressed  to 
Mr.  Charles  Sylvester. 

The  vigor  of  my  imagination  was  so  equal 
to  any  situation  that  I.  who  never  until  that 
moment  had  imagined  Fanny  and  Charles  to 
be  in  correspondence,  instantly  leaped  to 
the  conclusion  that  Charles'  return  eighteen 
months  earlier  had  resulted  in  some  terrible 
breach  with  Tobias— too  terrible  even  for 
my  Aunt  Charlotte  to  tell  me  about— 
which  Fanny  was  seeking  to  heal. 

The  more  I  considered  it.  the  more  prob- 
able it  seemed.  .1  remembered  how  curiously 
little  Charles  was  spoken  of,  last  summer; 
apart  from  describing  his  triumph  at  the  As- 
sembly. I  assumed  unhesitatingly  there  had 
been  some  dreadful  quarrel,  which  Fanny  de- 
signed to  heal.  What  made  this  all  the  more 
probable  was  that  the  healing  of  breaches 
was,  so  to  speak,  an  invalid's  function.  I  saw 
exactly  what  Fanny  was  doing,  and  loved 
her  more  than  ever. 

The  address  on  the  envelope  was  5 
Brocket  Place.  Brocket  Terrace  I  knew  de- 
bouched on  the  Bayswater  Road,  which  in 
turn  paralleled  Kensington  Gardens.  Since 
Charles  had  already  been  away  eighteen 
months,  I  thought  I  might  just  as  well  de- 
liver Fanny's  letter  myself  at  the  first  op- 
portunity, thus  saving  the  postage,  which 
incidentally  she  had  omitted  to  include. 

"Wouldn't  you  like,"  I  urged  cook,  next 
Wednesday,  "a  look  at  the  shops?" 

She  hesitated. 

"I'll  be  waiting  at  the  pond."  I  urged. 
"You'll  find  me  just  here,  by  the  pond,  at 
four." 

"You  won't  tell  your  ma?"  said  cook. 

"You  know  I  never  tell  her  anything." 

"Then  maybe  I  just  will."  said  cook. 

I  watched  till  she  passed  through  the 
Palace  Gate,  then  turned  and  ran.  as  fast  as  I 
could,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Brocket  Place  was  not  quite  so  near 
Brocket  Terrace  as  I  expected;  I  hurried  the 
whole  street's  length  without  finding  it.  I  had 
at  last  to  ask  my  way.  I  must  have  taken  al- 
most half  an  hour  to  reach  Brocket  Place. 

It  was  a  small  afterthought  of  a  street, 
opening,  at  the  end  by  which  I  approached, 
between  a  dingy  general  store  and  a  dingy 
eating  house.  I  went  up  and  down  it  twice 
before  I  realized  that  No.  5  in  fact  indicated 
the  latter. 

I  hesitated.  It  was  such  a  place  as  I  had 
never  in  my  life  entered.  A  flyblown  menu 
card,  propped  between  dirtyish  curtains  and 
dirtyish  glass,  offered  cut-off-the-joint,  bread 
and  cheese,  for  sixpence;  or  sausage  and 
pease  pudding  for  two.  Through  the  dirtyish 
glass  of  the  door  I  glimpsed  tables  and  chairs 
suitable  to  such  an  ordinary— adorned,  how- 
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so  easy  to  peel  you 
practically  unwrap  em! 


Brighten  Your  Holidays 

with  FLORIDA  TANGERINES 


The  season  is  short  and  sweet  wonderful  fruit.  It's  so  easy  to  eat! 
.  .  .  enjoy  'em  while  you  can!  Just  unwrap  the  peel  and  the  sec- 
Fill  a  bowl  or  basket  for  your  holi-  tlons  almost  fall  apart  to  form  bite- 
day   table  with    rich,    ripe,   golden  size  Pieces- 

Florida  tangerines.  Tangerines  are  a   gold  mine  of 

Family,  friends,  everyone  will  en-  the  resistance-building  vitamin  C 

joy  the  tantalizing  goodness  of  this  which  you  need  fresh  every  day. 

FLORIDA   CITRUS   COMMISSION,    LAKELAND,   FLORIDA 

The  champagne  of  juices  comes  from  sweet, 
different-tasting  Florida  tangerines.  Look  (or  it 
on  your  grocer's  shelves  or  for  the  con- 
centrate  in  the  frozen  food  cabinet. 
Available  all  year  round. 


YOU*  GROCER  IS  •  )   FEATURING   TANGERINES  NOW! 
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ever,  by  paper  flowers,  loud  pink  and  yellow 
blooms.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  I  had 
found  the  right  place:  upon  the  dirty  fascia  a 
still-legible  5  flanked  the  honest  legend, 
Jackson's  Economical  Saloon. 

I  pushed  open  the  door  and  went  in. 

A  bell  above  my  head  rang  tinnily,  but 
produced  no  immediate  result.  It  was  half 
past  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  an  eating 
house  is  naturally  at  its  lowest  ebb  of  life.  I 
examined  at  leisure  oilcoth-covered  tables 
and  bentwood  chairs,  cruets  apparently  un- 
cleaned  since  the  last  fog,  an  oleograph  of 
Queen  Victoria  still  rakishly  festooned  with 
Christmas  paper  chains— pink  and  yellow, 
matching  the  paper  flowers. 

Un  the  opposite  wall  a  long  flyblown  mirror 
reflected  me  from  head  to  foot— fur-capped, 
fur-collared,  excellently  appareled  all  the 
way  dowrn  to  my  fur-trimmed  boots;  I 
thought  how  astonished,  and  pleased,  my 
Cousin  Charles  would  be  by  such  a  rich-look- 
ing little  visitor.  Staring,  preening.  I  had  only 
just  begun  to  wonder  what  Charles  himself 
was  doing  at  Jackson's  when  somewhere 
overhead  a  board  creaked,  steps  descended  a 
stair,  and  someone  came  in. 

It  wasn't  Charles;  it  was  a  woman.  She  was 
big.  handsome,  dark -eyed;  her  dark  chestnut 
hair  rolled  magnificently,  ridge-and-furrow. 
but  her  costume  was  rather  negligent— a 
pink-and-yellow  dressing  jacket  over  a 
woolen  skirt. 

At  least  she  was  astonished.  She  gaped  at 
me,  tongue-tied;  which  I  didn't  feel  she  was 
usually.  I  found  my  tongue 
first.  I  said  boldly: 

"  If  there's  a  Mr. Charles 
Sylvester  staying  here,  I've 
got  a  letter  for  him.  Please, 
is  he  in?" 

"Well,  I  be  blowed!" 
said  she. 

And  for  a  moment  didn't 
say    anything    more,    but 
continued    simply  gaping 
at  me.  As  I  subsequently 
found  out,  Clara  had  an  al- 
most Sylvester  capacity  for  letting  time  run 
by  while  she  sorted  her  thoughts.  (Clara:  her 
name  also  to  be  discovered  later.  She  was 
Clara  Blow,  and  she  ran  Jackson's  Economi- 
cal Saloon  for  a  Mr.  Isaac  Isaacs.  Jackson 
was  an  Anglo-Saxorr  myth.) 

At  last  she  said,  cautiously.  "Letters  upset 
him  proper.  D'you  know  who  it's  from?" 

"Yes,"  said  I.  "And  I'm  sure  he'll  want  to 
have  this  one.  because  it's  from  his  home, 
otherwise  I  wouldn't  have  brought  it,  but 
I'm  really  a  Sylvester  cousin  myself." 

With  a  gesture  extraordinarily  reminiscent 
of  my  Aunt  Charlotte,  Clara  instantly 
twitched  aside  the  cheesecloth  covering  from 
a  stand  of  pastries  and  offered  me  a  jam  tart. 

"Leave  it  with  me,  dear,"  said  she.  "I'll 
give  it  to  Charlie  myself.  Just  eat  that  up  and 
run  along,  and  I'm  sure  we're  very  much 
obliged." 

But  that  wasn't  what  I'd  panted  all  the 
way  from  the  Gardens  for.  Ignoring,  with 
some  dignity,  the  tart,  I  said,  "I'd  rather,  if 
you  don't  mind,  give  it  to  Mr.  Sylvester.  If 
he  isn't  here,  I'll  just  post  it." 

She  hesitated.  "  If  anyone's  died,  wouldn't 
it  be  a  telegram?" 

I  said  of  course  no  one  had  died,  because 
there  wasn't  a  black  border.  I  said  that  of 
course  if  Charles  wasn't  staying  there  at 
all 

"That's  a  good  'un."  said  Clara— almost 
absently.  "Matter  o'  fact,  he's  sleeping.  But 
if  you  won't  leave  it " 

She  paused  again.  By  the  big  round  clock 
above  her  head  I  saw  I  had  ten  minutes  at 
the  most  to  spare.  I  gave  her  two  minutes, 
and  she  capitulated  in  one. 

"Char-lee!" 

Her  shout,  echoing  up  through  the  open 
door,  was  extraordinarily  powerful.  From 
above  a  protesting  rumble  answered  almost 
at  once. 

"Char-lee!  Young  lady  to  see  you!" 
bawled  Clara.  "Says  she's  your  cousin!" 

We  waited  again.  Partly  to  make  conversa- 
tion, partly  because  I  was  really  curious,  I 


Education  is  not  given  for 
the  purpose  of  earning  a 
living;  it's  learning  what  to 
do  with  a  living  after  you 
earn  it. 
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asked  if  Charles  had  been  staying  there  long. 
She  said  a  year  or  so:  he  came  in  for  his  din- 
ner a  bit  over  a  year  ago. 

"But  this  isn't  a— an  hotel,  is  it?"  I  asked. 
"Not  so  to  speak,"  replied  Clara  vaguely. 
"Char-lee!   Charlie,    can't   you   find   your 
trousers?" 

Upon  this  less  than  formal  summons  my 
Cousin  Charles  presented  himself  with  all  the 
Sylvester  aplomb. 

He  looked  bigger  than  ever.  He  had  to 

duck  his  head  to  get  through  the  door.  But 

he  didn't  look  clumsy;  his  size  merely  made 

the  door  look  too  small,  as  his  handsomeness 

made  the  whole  eating  house  more  ugly. 

Clara  gazed  at  him  with  simple  admiration 

before  turning  back  to  me. 

"That's  her,"  said  Clara. 

It  was  a  trifle  embarrassing  that  Charles 

didn  't  recognize  me,  as  of  course  he  could  not. 

I  said  hastily,  "I'm  your  cousin,  I  expect 

you  know,  I  stay  at  the  farm  every  summer. 

And  I've  a  letter  for  you  from  Fanny  Davis." 

"How    be    she?"    inquired    my    Cousin 

Charles  courteously. 

There  was  still  the  Devon  burr  in  his 
voice;  he  mightn't,  by  his  speech,  ever  have 
voyaged  a  mile  beyond  Frampton.  I  said 
Fanny  still  wasn't  very  well,  thank  you,  but 
she'd  sent  him  a  letter  by  me. 

I  handed  Fanny's  letter— my  passport- 
over.  My  Cousin  Charles  received  it,  I 
thought,  rather  indifferently,  and  stuffed  it 
into  a  pocket.  But  his  eye  wasn't  altogether 
indifferent  as  he  thanked  me;  it  was  rather 
warily  upon  Clara. 

There  was  then  a  slight  pause,  I  looked  at 
the  clock ;  I  had  now  no  time  whatever.  The 
interview    hadn't    at    all 
passed  off  as  I'd  intended; 
it  had  in  fact  simply  passed 
off.  It  hurt  me  that  Charles 
didn't  seem  more  eager  for 
my  company  and  conver- 
sation; he  looked,  if  any- 
thing, willing  to  be  rid  of 
me.  Clara  also  refrained 
from  pressing  me  to  stay. 
"I'm  so  sorry,  "said  I,  "I 
have  to  be  back  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens  by  four." 
Clara  nodded  amiably  but  absently.  My 
Cousin  Charles,  though   I  gave  him  every 
opportunity,  made  no  move  to  accompany 
me  out.  I  walked  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the 
Black  Lion  Gate,  then  ran.  I  reached  the 
Round  Pond  just  in  time  to  take  up  a  loiter- 
ing, patient  stance  before  cook  rolled  back 
from  the  shops  smelling  like  dinner-party 
trifle. 

I  was  very  sorry  when  cook  left,  though 
this  too  (as  though  all  things  were  beginning 
to  turn  to  the  better  for  me)  had  its  bright 
side.  My  test  of  a  good  cook  henceforward 
was  whether  she  would  leave  me  independent 
in  the  Gardens  on  Wednesday  afternoons; 
and  this  one,  after  what  happened  the 
Wednesday  following,  wouldn't  have. 

She  left  me,  then,  almost  at  once.  I  im- 
mediately took  up  a  position  between  the 
pond  and  the  Broad  Walk,  where  I  could 
easily  be  seen.  Since  I  had  mentioned  the 
Gardens  in  Charles'  presence.  I  hoped  that 
was  where  he  would  come  to  find  me. 

Presuming,  of  course,  he  wanted  to.  I 
made  the  presumption  easily.  Admittedly  his 
demeanor,  in  Jackson's  Economical  Saloon, 
had  been  less  than  enthusiastic:  but  there,  I 
felt,  1  had  been  hurried,  I  hadn't  done  myself 
justice. 

To  be  honest,  I  thought  /  could  heal 
breaches  just  as  well  as  Fanny.  I  imagined 
long  earnest  conversations  by  the  Round 
Pond,  I  explaining  to  Charles  how  no  quar- 
rel with  Tobias  should  keep  him  longer  from 
his  home.  Or  at  least  no  longer  than  next 
summer;  for  I  must  admit  that  the  crown  of 
my  imagining  was  to  take  Charles  actually 
back  with  me.  I  pictured  my  Aunt  Char- 
lotte—in what  transports!— seeing  us  both 
descend  from  the  carrier's  cart.  "  Why,  what- 
ever brought  this  about!"  she  would  cry;  I 
hoped  my  Cousin  Charles  would  silently  in- 
dicate me. 

First  catch  your  hare. 

The  hare  I  caught  was  not  my  Cousin 
Charles,  but  Clara  Blow. 
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I  had  never  in  my  life  been  so  rotighh  ad- 
ressed,  Hut  howevei  astounded,  I  w 
larnied;  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  what 
as  driving  at.  and  1  saw  she  was  upset, 

"Of  course  you  can  have  .1  word,"  said  I 
jothingly.  "At  least  till  conk  comes  back 
•oni  the  shops,  because  then  I'll  hav. 
ome.  Hut  till  then  I'd  like  lo  talk 
cry  much.  1  want  to  talk  to  you 

Instantly  her  wrath  vanished    Indeed,  foi 
ne  truly  alarming  moment   1  thought  she 
pas  going  to  kiss  me.  But  she  checked  ii 
ivoop  and  seized  my  hand  instead. 

"There!"  cried  Clara  energetically. 
Didn't  I  say  straight  off  you  had  a 
eart?  Straight  off,  'Charlie,'  I  said,  'thai 
oung  lady's  got  a  good  heart.'  Il  you  don't 
lind  sitting  down.  dear.  I  suiter  with  my 
set." 

I  led  her  to  the  nearest  bench.  Clara  col- 
ipsed  upon  il  gratefully;  I  inclined  to  sil  on 
lie  edge,  keeping  a  weathei  eye  open  for 
00k,  because  I  was  forbidden  to  speak  lo 
trangers.  "If  you've  a  message 
Iharles        -"  I  began. 

"Now  don't  go  running  away  with  that 
lea."  said  Clara  at  once  She  was  much  more 
tease,  off  her  feet.  She  stretched  them  oul 
efore  her.  in  tight  buttoned  boots,  anddeli- 
ately  balanced  them  upon  the  heels, 
"Lovely  when  the  blood  runs  back,  ain't 
;?"said  she.)  "No,  dear.  Charlie  don't  even 
now  I'm  out  looking  for  you;  and  if  he  did, 

can't  tell  you  what  he'd  say,  beca 
ever  says  anything." 

"That's  what  they're  all  like,"  I  informed 
ier.  "All  the  Sylvesters." 

"I'm  sure  I'm  glad  to  hear  it."  said  Clara 
rarmly.  "You  relieve  my  mind.  Sometimes 
've  wondered  if  I  wasn't  going  deal  .Are 
hey  all  as  good-looking?" 

I  TOLD  her,  all  of  them;  though  I  really 
hought  Charles  was  the  handsomest.  ("Fair 
lowls  you  over,  don't  he?"  agreed  Clara 
'First  time  he  came  into  the  saloon,  you 
ould've  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather.  ' 
Jut  I  was  by  now  most  impatient  for  her  lo 
sxplain  what  she  wanted  with  me.  To  prompt 
ier,  I  said: 

"He  isn't  like  them  mother  ways,  thouj 
?or  instance,  he  doesn't  seem  lo  be  doing 
inything,  and  all  my  uncles  work  all  the 
:ime.  Of  course  I  know  Charles  can't  lain 
-ondon.  but  what  I  don't  understand  is  why 
le's  here  at  all." 

Clara  looked  at  me  with  something  like 
imusement.  "Not  to  be  conceited,  dear. 
:here's  some  might  see  a  reason  not  a  hun- 
dred miles  off.  You're  nu,hi  just  Ihe  same.: 
Charlie  talks  about,  when  he  ever  does  open 
iiis  mouth,  is  land." 

"But  he's  got  land!"  cried  I  impatiently. 
"Or  at  least  he  will  have.  He'll  have 
and  acres  of  it !" 
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Only  Swans  Down  Cake  Flour  can  make  a 


Christmas  cake  nke th 


is: 
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mix,  no  bread  flour. . .  only  Swans  Down  gives  you  the  finest  cake  for  your  time  and  money! 


"Thai's  just  what  I  want  to  know 


said 


Clara  plumply.  "  I  mean,  has  he  got  expecta- 
tions, or  not?" 
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"bread   flour." 

Swans  Down  Cake  Flour  plus  your  own 
good   ingredients  will   j 
delicate   as    tl  Vnd    you'll 

spend  Vss  than  it"  you'd  used 

2    *   cups  lifted  Swam  Down  Cake  Flour 
3' 4   Icatpooni  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
1   teaspoon  salt  1  '  :   cups  sugar 

I   cup  shortening  (at  room  temperature) 

1  cup  milk  1    1  teaspoons  vanilla 
4  teaspoon  almond  extract 
4  egg  whites,  unbeaten 

2  tablespoons  finely  cut  maraschino  cherries 
Va  cup  chopped  nuts 

Mixing.    Mix  by  hand  1  .-d  of 

electric  mixer.  Count  only  aeiual  beating 
time  or  beating  strokes.  Scrape  bowl  and 
spoon  or  beaters  often. 

Measure  sifted  flour,  baking  powder, salt, 
and  sugar  into  sifter  Place  shortening  in 
mixing  bowl  and  stir  just  to  soften.  Sift  in 
dry  ingredients.  Add  ■.  cup  of  the  milk 
and  the  flavorings.  Mix  until  all  flour  is 
dampened    Th< 

alowspeedor300vigoro  3  by  hand. 

Add   egg  whites  and   remaining   milk  and 
beat  1  minute  in  mixer  or  lr>0  stroki 
hand.  Fold  in  cherries  and  nuts. 

Pour  batter  into  two  round  8- 
inch  layer  pans  which  have  been  lined 
on  bottoms  with  paper.  Hake  in  mod- 

minutes,  or  until 
Cool,   then  frost   with  seven-minute 
trostrng.  Garnish  with  plump  maraschino 
-  and  twigs  of  pine  branches. 

Send  for  "Cake  Secrets."  64  colorful  j 
your  complete  guide  to  cake-baking.  103 
Swans  Down-wonderful  recipes  for  cakes, 
cookies,  party  icings.  Send  25c  in  coin  with 
your  name  and  address  to  Swans  Down, 
Dept.  A,  Box  43.  Evansville,  Ind. 

Product  of  Generol  Foods 
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Ni  \kly  everyone  knows  the  famous 
Aesop  fable  about  the  hare  and  the 
tortoise.  There  is  a  good  lesson  in  it  for  all 
of  us.  hut  for  people  who  have  high  blood 
pressure  this  ancient  fable  can  have  a  spe- 
cial meaning. 

You  may  remember  that  the  tortoise 
"pursued  a  slow  but  steady  pace  straight 
to  the  end  of  the  course."  Yet  he  won  the 
race  simply  bv  taking  it  in  his  stride.  In- 
deed, he  took  life  much,  much  easier  than 
the  hare. 

This  is  exactly  what  doctors  wish  that 
all  patients  who  have  high  blood  pressure, 
or  hypertension,  would  do.  In  fact,  people 
who  have  moderate,  uncomplicated  high 
blood  pressure  are  often  helped  simply  by 
learning  to  adjust  their  lives  to  a  slower 
pace. 

A  relaxed  attitude  toward  life  is  impor- 
tant in  the  treatment  of  this  disorder  be- 
cause rush,  "drive"  and  emotional  tension 
can  cause  an  already  elevated  blood  pres- 
sure to  rise  to  even  higher  levels.  This  is 
whv  doctors  advise  a  steady,  easy  pace 
during  the  day  and  eight  or  more  hours  of 
sleep  every  night. 


In  addition,  patients  should  carefully 
follow  their  doctor's  advice  about  diet  and 
eating  habits.  Above  all.  weight  should  be 
constantly  kept  at  the  proper  level,  because 
high  blood  pressure  and  overweight  often 
go  hand  in  hand. 

People  who  learn  to  take  these  precau- 
tions may  live  happily,  usefully  and  actively 
with  hypertension  even  to  old  age. 

Of  course,  if  blood  pressure  reaches  and 
stays  at  an  excessively  high  level  .  .  .  or  if 
it  is  caused  by  an  underlying  disease  .  .  . 
the  situation  becomes  more  serious.  Even 
in  these  cases,  there  are  often  ways  to 
lower  pressure  and  relieve  symptoms — 
such  as  drugs,  surgery  and  special  diets. 

High  blood  pressure  affects  at  least  4 
million  Americans  .  .  .  and  is  a  major  cause 
of  heart  disease  in  middle  age  and  later 
ears.  If  you  have  reached  the  vears  when 
high  blood  pressure  is  most  likely  to  occur 
.  .  .  if  you  are  overweight  .  .  .  and  if  there 
has  ever  been  high  blood  pressure  in  your 
family,  do  not  neglect  to  see  your  doctor 
for  regular  medical  examinations.  When 
discovered  early,  hypertension  is  usually 
easier  to  control. 


The  outlook  for  still  better  methods  of  treating  hypertension  is  promising — 
as  studies  h>  many  agencies,  including  the  Life  Insurance  Medical  Research 
Fund,  progress.  The  fund,  supported  by  146  Life  Insurance  Companies,  is 
devoting  much  of  its  research  to  hypertension  and  blood  vessel  disorders. 
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ously,  to  explain  that  it  was  all  right :  I  re- 
member advancing  the  blanket  defense  that 
I  was  sure  I  hadn't  caught  anything.  Cook 
cut  me  short. 

"The  impudence  of  it !"  she  snorted.  "The 
barefaced  impudence  !  The  likes  of  her!" 

Entirely  I  think  from  a  sense  of  guilt  she 
gave  notice  next  day.  As  I  say.  this  turned 
out  all  for  the  best,  since  I  do  not  believe  she 
would  ever  have  left  me  alone  in  the  Gardens 
again;  whereas  her  successor  had  a  close 
friend  attached  to  Knightsbridge  Police 
Station. 

I  had  only  one  period  of  freedom  — 
Wednesday  afternoon;  but  it  was  complete. 
I  didn't  ask  cook  where  she  went,  and  she 
didn't  ask  me.  So  long  as  she  found  me  by 
the  pona  at  four,  from  two-thirty  until  then 
I  was  free  as  a  pond  sea  gull.  I  had  ninety 
minutes  to  spend  and  I  spent  them  in  Jack- 
son's Economical  Saloon. 

Clara  would  never  meet  me  in  the  Gardens 
again,  on  account  of  her  feet.  (It  was  the 
measure  of  her  anxiety  to  find  me  again  that 
she  had  actually  struggled  to  the  Gardens 
every  afternoon  for  a  week. )  So  though  I  as- 
sured her  that  cook  was  now  another  one, 
Clara  still  refused  to  come  out;  and  instead 
gave  me  a  standing  invitation  to  visit  Jack- 
son's as  often  as  I  could,  and  eat  whatever 
I  liked. 

I  grew  very  fond  of  Jackson's.  I  found 
there,  in  Clara,  something  of  my  aunts'  old 
joviality.  Her  loud  cheerful  voice,  her  loud 
easy  laughter,  reminded  me  of  Charlotte. 
She  was  also  about  the  same  size.  Though  I 
rarely  ate  more  than  an  occasional  bun,  the 
sheer  quantity  of  food  about,  and  Clara's 
lavish  attitude  to  it.  produced  a  farmlike 
sense  of  plenty.  Whether  Clara  ever  put  a 
halfpenny  in  the  till,  or  whether  we  were  both 
indebted  to  Mr.  Isaacs.  I  didn't  inquire.  I 
looked  on  the  saloon  as  Clara's  private 
property.  I  never,  naturally,  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  saw  it  under  its  commercial 
aspect. 

I  grew  very  fond  of  Jackson's,  and  I  grew 
very  fond  of  Clara.  I  couldn't  grow  fond,  or 
fonder  than  I  already  was  of  my  Cousin 
Charles,  because  I  never  saw  him. 

He  was  always  asleep.  He  slept  through  all 
the  afternoon.  But  I  didn't  miss  him  so  much 
as  might  have  been  expected,  because  Clara 
and  I  had  so  much  to  talk  about. 

Ouk  theme  was  the  farm.  I  cannot  express 
what  a  luxury  it  was  to  have  such  an  audi- 
ence: no  one  at  home  wanted  to  hear  about 
the  farm  at  all.  Clara  loved  every  detail. 
"Tell  again  about  the  linen,"  she  would  say; 
or,  "Tell  again  about  the  dairy"  -or  about 
the  pigs,  or  the  poultry,  or  baking  day.  She 
had  indeed  an  inherited  taste  for  such  mat- 
ters: though  cockney  born  and  bred,  she 
nonetheless  recalled  Norfolk  grandparents— 
had  never  seen  them,  but  remembered,  from 
extreme  youth,  Christmas  turkeys  of  such 
fabulous  proportions  infant  Blows  feasted 
for  days.  Thus  she  saw  the  country  as  I  did, 
through  glasses  perhaps  too  rosy;  acknowl- 


edging that  my  aunts  must  work  for  six, 
added  that  work  hurt  no  one.  so  long  as  you 
had  elbow  room. 

No  wonder,  I  thought,  she  yearned  for 
elbow  room;  I  thought  she  would  like  the 
farm  very  much  for  its  spaciousness  alone. 
I  thought  it  would  be  only  fair,  after  all  her 
kindness  to  him,  if  Charles  invited  her  there) 
for  a  holiday.  But  when  I  put  this  notion  to 
Clara,  she  received  it  with  a  mixture  of  wist- 
fulness  and  doubt. 

"There's  nothing  I'd  like  better,"  said  she. 
"But  it  ain't  up  to  me,  it's  up  to  Charlie.  I 
couldn't  hardly  go  without  him,  could  I,  now?" 

"But  he's  got  to  go  home  sometime,"  1 
insisted.  "And  I'm  sure  he  must  want  to." 

"There's  something  keeping  him  away," 
repeated  Clara  darkly. 

Ihis  was  of  course  obvious.  All  I  learned 
of  Charlie's  life  in  London  convinced  me  that 
he  must  at  least  be  very  bored  there.  Accord- 
ing to  Clara,  he  spent  his  mornings,  vaguely, 
in  giving  her  a  hand;  in  the  afternoon,  as 
though  to  scamp  up  time,  he  slept;  in  the. 
evening,  when  Jackson's  did  most  of  its 
business,  lent  Clara  a  hand  again.  I  under- 
stood him  naturally  wishing  to  repay  her 
hospitality;  but  did  he  actually  wait,  hand; 
up  sausage-and-mash  and  saveloys,  like  a 
waiter,  from  the  kitchen  door?  I  couldn't: 
imagine  a  Sylvester  so  lowering  himself. 

I  was  extremely  relieved,  I  remember,  to' 
find  Charlie's  role  in  fact  that  of  chucker-out  1 
Jackson's  was  respectable,  so  to  speak,  only! 
ideally;  some  of  its  patrons  from  Not  tings 
Hill  inclined  to  the  hooligan;  and  Clara  toldtj 
me  that  nothing  stopped  a  row  quicker  thanj 
the  sudden  appearance  of  my  Cousin  Charles. 

"He's  as  good  as  the  police,"  said  Clara. 
"Better,  you  might  say,  'cause  coppers  they 
know  have  to  face  a  magistrate.  Charlie  they 
don't  know  what  he  might  do.  He  did  just 
throw  one  chap  out  for  me,"  said  Clara 
reminiscently,  "which  a  cabby  took  to  hos- 
pital on  spec.  We  had  a  whip-round  for  the 
fare,  but  I  don't  think  he  made  much  more." 

I  told  Clara  I  thought  Charles  had  had  a 
quarrel  with  Tobias,  the  summer  he  came 
back  from  Australia.  I  said  I  was  sure  he  had, 
because  there  couldn't  be  any  other  reason 
for  his  staying  away.  And  I  added  that  I 
didn't  think  the  trouble  would  last  much 
longer,  because  there  was  someone  at  the 
farm,  my  dear  Fanny  Davis,  trying  to  cure  it 

"I've  always  known  there  was  someont 
wrote,"  agreed  Clara,  less  cheerfully  than  1 
expected.  "Till  you  turned  up  I  thought 
maybe  it  was  his  ma.  I'd  have  thought  Mis 
Davis  was  too  sick  to  bother" 

I  never  could  make  Clara  understand  the 
exact  nature  of  a  decline.  She  had  no  feelint  1 
for  the  pathos  and  beauty  of  invalidism,  and 
she  soon  grew  tired  of  hearing  about  Fanny's 
She  inclined  to  shrug  off  Fanny's  good  offices 
altogether,  saying  her  letters  if  anything 
seemed  to  put  Charlie  out;  she,  Clara 
thought  he'd  sooner  be  without  them. 

"But  he  must  have  written  first!"  I  pro- 
tested. "Or  how  would  Fanny  know  his  ad 
dress?  He  must  have  written  to  her  througr 
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BY    MARCELENE   COX 

Win  \  a  person  who  is  fat  ^ays  it  For  newly  mauieds:  A  team  of 
runs  in  the  family,  you  can  be  pretty  horses  seldom  goes  Ik  ad  and  head; 
sure  the  family  never  did  much  run-     one  is  always  out  front  pulling 

bit  harder. 

The  ni.iilu  shift  in  our  household 
is  the  gang  that  takes  out  of  the  re- 
frigerator what  the  day  shift  pu 

After  many  weeks  of  fruitless  at- 
tempts, culminating  in  a  hea 
heart  chat  with  the  trash  man.  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
n  the  world  to  throw- 
away  is  a  worn-out  wastebasket. 

You  can  worry  yourself  thin  about 
almost  anything  except  gaining  w 

The  best  time  to  have  mon 
when  you  are  old  enough  to  know  how- 
to   <ix-nd   it   and   young   enouj 
spend  it. 

■<>d  thing  about  having  a 
man  outdoors  taking  down  the  screens 
the  day  K  stmas  is  that  he 

isn't  inside  givinj  >ns  on  how- 

to  trim  the  tree. 


Never   underesti- 
the  power  of  a  child  tilled  with 
the  best -labeled  vitamins,  fermenting 
spirit  of  Christmas, 

And  there  was  the  little  boy  who 
hepherds  washed 
by  night." 

Children  are  grown   up  when   the 
met  chances  to  the  hom- 

nd   in   front  of  refrigerator: 
you  keep  the  ice  cubes?" 

Alter  her  first  date  out.  the  young- 

icr  father's  eyebrows  with. 

"He's  a  very  interesting  boy;  you  can 

him  about  simply  everything." 

1  r's  leave-taking  do 
iold  what  removing  the  valve 

>m  a  t  ire  does  to  an  automobile. 
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worse  still,  of  parental  ill  usage— I  was  never 
shocked  by,  I  always  loved  Clara  Blow. 

Thus  it  looked  as  though  any  relations 
brought  into  play  would  have  to  be  Charlie's: 
we  should  have  to  start  from  the  other  end. 
from  the  farm.  /  should  have  to  start.  Clara, 
obviously,  could  not. 

Should  I  write  a  letter?  Should  I  write  to 
Charlotte?  Even  my  assurance  failed  before 
the  scheme  of  baldly  proposing  to  her  a 
daughter-in-law  she  had  never  even  heard  of. 


In  the  end  we  decided  — for  summer  ap- 
proached as  we  deliberated— that  I  should 
wait  till  I  got  back  to  the  farm,  and  there 
open  the  matter  by  word  of  mouth:  present 
Clara  as  a  friend  of  my  own,  who  would  very 
much  enjoy  a  country  holiday;  and  leave  the 
rest  to  Charlotte.  I  felt  we  could  do  this  quite 
safely.  My  Aunt  Charlotte  was  hospitable  as 
Mother  Earth,  she  would  certainly  ask  Clara 
immediately;  and  having  once  seen  her, 
would  I  felt  sure  snap  her  up  just  as  she 
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snapped  up  Grace  Beer  and  my  Aunt  Rachel. 
Charlie  would  then  have  to  come  home  to  be 
married— here  my  imagination  easily  jumped 
an  awkward  fence  or  two— and  who  but  I, 
in  pink  muslin,  should  follow  the  bridal  pair? 

Unless  I  wore  blue,  with  forget-me-nots. 

We  contemplated  this  charming  picture, 
Clara  Blow  and  I,  for  hours  on  end.  As  I  say, 
it  didn't  in  the  least  trouble  her  that  her 
groom  cut  so  passive  a  figure  therein:  coun- 
trywise  again,  she  frankly  accepted  the  fact 
that  most  marriages  were  made  up  by 
women.  Clara  was  frank— how  rarely  in  a 
woman  of  her  generation ! —even  in  speech. 
She  never,  for  example,  spoke  of  stealing  into 
Charlotte's  heart;  she  just  said  she  hoped 
Charlotte  would  take  to  her,  'specially  after 
seeing  her  muscle.  Nor  was  Charles  ever 
"dear  Chat  lie"  to  her,  as  my  Uncle  Stephen 
was  always  "dear  Stephen"  to  Fanny  Davis; 
when  Clara  spoke  of  him  it  was  often  almost 
belligerently.  She  promised  to  handle  him. 
But  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  world  of 
her  thorough  intent  to  make  a  good  wife,  and 
a  good  Sylvester;  and  I  for  my  part  felt  I 
could  do  all  Sylvesters  no  better  turn  than 
to  promote  Clara  Blow  among  them. 

Here  at  least  I  made  no  mistake.  Clara 
Blow  was  among  the  nicest  women  I  have 
ever  known. 

She  suggested  one  variation  to  my  plan, 
which  I  agreed  to.  She  felt  her  position  would 
be  altogether  stronger  if  on  her  arrival  at  the 
farm  she  found  Charles  already  there.  She 
felt  it  would  kind  of  break  the  ice  for  her  if 
when  I  mentioned  my  London  friend,  Charles 
spoke  up  to  acknowledge 
her  his  friend  also. 

I  agreed  all  the  more 
readily  that  I  still  cher- 
ished—if now  as  but  a  de- 
tail in  the  broader  master- 
piece—the incident  of  my 
descent  from  the  carrier's 
cart  in  Charlie's  company. 
I  therefore,  on  the  last  Wed- 
nesday before  school  broke 
up,  tackled  Charlie  alone. 

It  was  deceptively  easy.  When  I  panted 
into  Jackson's,  Clara  wasn't  there.  No  one 
was  there.  I  pushed  the  door  back  and  forth 
until  the  jangling  of  the  bell  brought  Charlie 
from  above.  Even  in  trousers  and  singlet  he 
was  still  extraordinarily  impressive;  and 
even  half  asleep  (though  he  didn't  look  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  see  me)  still  courteous. 

"Seems Clara  be  abroad,"  said  he.  "Her '11 
be  sorry  to  miss  'ee." 

I  sat  down.  He  was  so  enormous  I  felt  not 
exactly  safer,  but  more  out  of  harm's  way, 
sitting  down.  Disingenuously  I  explained 
that  I  had  come  to  say  good-by,  I  was  going 
to  the  farm  on  Monday. 

"Be  'ee,  now?"  said  my  Cousin  Charles 
courteously.  I  scanned  his  face  for  any  trace 
of  wistfulness.  But  as  usual  he  showed  no 
expression  at  all.  "  I'll  gladly  give  Clara  your 
kind  message,"  said  my  Cousin  Charles;  and 
after  a  brief  pause  added  that  when  her  did 
fare  abroad,  her  was  commonly  many  hours 
from  home. 

I  refused  to  take  the  hint.  Instead  I  asked 
boldly  hadn't  he  any  messages  for  the  farm, 
because  I  was  sure  they  all  longed  for  news 
of  him. 

Me  slowly  shook  his  big,  handsome  head. 
"All  know  I  wish  'em  well,"  said  he.  "There 
be  no  news  in  that."  This  was  so  typically 
Sylvester,  I  couldn't  argue  with  it. 

"  If  you  were  going  home,  too,  we  could  go 
together,"  said  I,  as  casually  as  possible.  "Do 
just  think,  Charlie,  how  pleased  Aunt  Char- 
lotte would  be  to  see  you,  after  all  this  time ! 
And  wouldn't  you  be  pleased,  too,  to  see  the 
farm  again?  And  Uncle  Tobias  and  Luke  and 
Matthew,  and  Aunt  Grace  and  Aunt  Rachel? 
You  can't  possibly  have  forgotten  them, 
they're  too  big!" 

Foolish  as  I  was,  my  Cousin  Charles  looked 
at  me  kindly.  For  the  first  time  he  gave  me 
the  good,  slow,  Sylvester  smile. 

"Aye,"  said  he,  "they'm  sizable  all  right. 
'Tis  a  thing  I  do  never  grow  used  to,  at  Lon- 
don: the  small  stature  of  the  population.  Do 
a  chap  bother  Clara,  and  I  be  called  upon  to 
calm  he,  'tis  like  taking  up  a  terrier.  Or  some 
other  small  dog." 


my 


Grief  can  take  care  of  it- 
self; but  to  get  the  full 
value  of  a  joy  you  must 
have   somebody  to  divide 

it  with.  —MARK   TWAIN 


It  was  easy  to  see  why  my  Cousin  Charles 
made  such  a  splendid  chucker-out.  He  was 
never  afraid  of  anyone,  so  he  was  never 
angry.  But  I  wasn't  just  then  concerned  with 
the  London  career  he  had  so  unexpectedly 
carved  out  for  himself,  and  I  returned  to  my 
main  point. 

"You  know  you  want  to  go  home,"  said  I 
firmly.  "And  anyway  I'm  sure  it's  much  bet- 
ter for  you  to  be  among  people  your  own 
size.  I  know  what  it's  like  myself.  The  year 
I  had  scarlet  fever  and  had  to  stay  down  a 
class  I  was  top  even  in  mathematics,  and  it 
was  extremely  bad  for  me.  Everyone  said  so." 

Thoughtfully,   kindly,   respectfully 
Cousin  Charles  again  shook  his  head. 
"T  wouldn't  suit,"  said  he. 
I  felt  thoroughly  impatient  with  him.  I 
snapped— like  a  London  terrier. 

"I  know  a  great  deal  more  than  you 
think,"  said  I  shortly.  "/  know  Fanny's 
writing  to  you,  trying  to  make  up  your  quar- 
rel with  Uncle  Tobias;  and  I  think  you're 
very  unkind,  and  just  stubborn  like  all 
Sylvesters,  not  to  meet  her  halfway." 

When  a  Sylvester  really  looked  at  you, 
turned  on  you  the  full  force  of  his  withdrawn 
yet  contemplative  gaze,  it  was  a  test  for  the 
boldest  spirit.  So  my  Cousin  Charles  looked 
at  me  now.  I  felt  small  not  only  physically. 
He  said  calmly: 

"'Ee've  the  right  idea  of  I  'xactly;  and  I 

trust  'ee  may  pass  a  most  joyful  holiday.  And 

if  'ee  looks  behind  the  old  pump,  'ee  may 

find  a  wren's  nest;  so  small  they  be,  and  so 

bold,    as    my    own    little 

cousin." 

I  got  myself  somehow 
out  of  the  saloon.  I  wished 
very  much  Clara  hadn't 
arranged  to  stay  away  so 
long.  She  might  be  able  to 
handle  Charles;  I  certainly 
was  not. 


During  the  first  six  years 
of  my  visiting  the  farm, 
I  never  perceived,  between  summer  and 
summer,  the  slightest  change  there.  My 
uncles,  already  old  to  me,  did  not  age;  my 
aunts  seemed  fixed  in  a  ripe  golden  maturity. 
Change  dated  from  the  last  summer  only.  I 
now  found  the  deeper  change  far  more  grave. 

Everyone  was  old. 

My  Aunt  Charlotte,  at  the  gate,  moved  to 
greet  me  with  a  slow,  a  patient  step;  her  hug 
was  less  violent,  I  had  breath,  and  wits,  to 
notice;  I  noticed  at  once  the  streak  of  gray 
twining  like  a  ribbon  through  her  plaited 
crown.  I  scanned  my  Aunts  Grace  and  Rachel 
anxiously.  In  them  the  change  was  less 
physical— they  were  younger  than  Charlotte, 
but  there  had  come  over  them  both  a  silence, 
a  settled  reserve  of  manner,  too  like  the  in- 
different stillness  of  age.  They  no  longer 
fripped  and  quarreled  with  one  another,  but 
no  more  had  they  regained  their  old  good 
understanding.  Fanny  Davis  still  lay  en- 
trenched upon  her  sofa,  but  Grace  no  longer 
admitted  her  presence.  She  spoke  neither  to 
Fanny  nor  of  her,  and  refused  to  set  foot  in 
the  parlor.  In  the  circumstances  no  doubt 
only  silence  made  it  possible  for  my  aunts  to 
continue  living  together  at  all;  it  also  made 
them  seem  very  old. 

My  Uncle  Tobias  was  old  absolutely.  This 
I  think  was  due  simply  to  his  years,  women 
matters  never  much  concerning  him.  He  left 
more  and  more  decisions  to  Matthew,  in- 
clined more  and  more  to  his  father's  warm 
perch  by  the  fire.  But  Matthew  was  old, 
too;  a  little  bewildered  by  his  new  authority, 
took  advice  of  Luke  and  Stephen;  who  by 
their  equal  lack  of  assurance  showed  them- 
selves unyoung  as  he.  ...  It  was,  in  short,  a 
moment  in  the  life  of  the  farm  like  a  moment 
in  the  life  of  a  tree,  when  the  old  leaves  are 
ready  to  drop  but  the  new  buds  do  not  yet 
push  forth.  It  was  a  moment  when  the 
Sylvester  farm  waited  a  new  master.  /  had 
him,  so  to  speak,  up  my  sleeve— Charles, 
eldest  son  of  eldest  son;  for  I  strongly  sus- 
pected that  no  one  save  myself  knew  where 
in  the  world  he  was. 

Except,  of  course,  Fanny  Davis.  I  make 
another  exception  for  her;  she  alone  wasn't 
grown  old.  She  looked,  in  fact,  rather  younger 
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I  was  so  busy,  and  happj ,  I  didn'l 
en  have  my  long,  long  lalk  with 
inny    Davis    until    [he    Thursday 
ternoon.  On  Lhe  fourth  da 
y  arrival,    mj    Aunt    Rai  ' 
inny's  tea-making  Lo  me;  pi 
■cause  ii  was  Thursda\ .  when  Miss 
>nes  and  Mrs.   Brewei   came  ovei 
am    Frampton.     (Tuesdaj      and 
(lursdays  Fanny  I  )avis  was  still  \ 
ome.)  At   lour  o'clock   I  Hi,  re  fore 
irried  up  cream  and  cal  es  and  I'oi 
ic  first  time  Fanny  Davis  and  1  had 
le  parlor  to  ourselves. 
"As  we  shall  have  all  evenin  ;," 
lid  she.  with  a  small,  swei  I 
I've speciall)  wai  nod  oft  both,  dear, 
3th  the  Brewet  and  the  Jone     in 
rdertohaveal  least  om  hap] 
Liite  alone  with  my  hi  tie  ii  iend 
The  lire  glowed,  Lhe  kettle  sain;; 
11  was  as  ii  had  been     Fannj  snug 
n  her  sola.   1  snug  on  the  heai  Ih 
Now  tell  me  all  the  London  news." 
rid  Fanny  I  >avis;  and  then  il  was  1 
ad  to  make  my  decision. 
I  hadn't  told  Charlotte  I'd  seen 
bailie.  I  was  still  waiting,  slill  hop- 
lg  for  the  fait  accompli.  Should  I 
ow  tell  Fanny  Davis?  In  the  event, 
ly  tongue  made  the  decision  foi  me 
Fanny."    cried    I    unconlrollabl 
I've  seen  Cousin  Charles!" 
"When?"  said  Fanny  Davis. 
She  was  so  much  less  startled  than 
expected,  I  only  then  realizi  d 
loughtlessness.    A    slammed    door 
rade  Fanny  tremble;  /  might  have 
tade  her  faint.  But  though  she  did 
uiver,    just    once,    she    remained 
therwise  composed.  She  reared  and 
ropped  herself  on  one  elbow,  the 
etter  to  watch  my  lace.  1  fell  a  dc- 
cious  importance. 
"A  week  ago,"  said  I.  "The  last 
me.  I've  been  seeing  him  ever  since 
hristmas." 

"Did  he  come  on  Christmas 
lay?" 

I  was  evidently  the  one  who  was 
:>ing  to  be  surprised. 

N  o,  of  course  not."  said  I.  "  1  le's 
ever  been  to  our  house  at  all.  When 
said  Christmas,  it  was  really  Feb- 
.iary.  Charlie's  never  come  to  our 
ouse  at  all."  I  repeated.  "Did  you 
<pect  him  to?" 

"It  just  crossed  my  mind."  said 
anny  Davis.  "Go  on." 

"I  found  him  because  1  look  your 
:tter.  It  was  quite  close.  I  thought  I 
tight  as  well.  Fanny,  when  you 
rote  to  him,  did  you  tell  him  to 
:>me  and  see  us?" 

"I  may  have  done,"  said  Fanny 
arelessly.  "In  fact,  dear.  I  thought 
e  might  well  have  a  word  or  two 
'ith  your  papa.  But  he  evidenlly  de- 
leted otherwise,  and  you  clevet 
ttle  thing!— found  him  out  for 
ourself.  Go  on.  Was  he  v(  i  y  much 
elighted  to  see  you?" 

I  hesitated.  "Not  exactly  •li- 
ghted. But  you  know  what  Syl- 
esters  are  — 
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salt.  >  -j  teaspoon  vanilla  . . . 
Melt  Spry  and  butter  in 
scalded  cream.  Pour  hot 
cream  over  combined  sugar 
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AUNT  JENNY'S  "REAL  LIFE  STORIES." 

every  weekday,  CBS  NETWORX 


Sprtf's  Sttnnpt'il  Cookie  Mi'lhtnl 


Measure  out  level 
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covered  with  a  damp  cloth. 
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LADIES-   HOME   JOUR, 


See 
how 

Soda  serves  more  ways 

than  any 
other  household  product 


You'll  find  baking  soda  (bicarbon- 
ate of  soda)  saves  you  time,  work 
and  money  in  more  than  101  ways. 
Keep  a  package  in  the  kitchen  to 
make  light  of  dozens  of  household 
chores  ...  a  package  in  the  medi- 
cine cabinet  for  first  aid  and 
dental  care. 


*s« 


An  economical  tooth 
lOwder!  Brush  your 
teeth  regularly  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda 
(baking  soda).  It's 
the  most  economical 
tooth  powder  you  can 
use  .  .  .  cleans  teeth 
thoroughly,  safely. 
Soda  neutralizes 
enamel-eating  acids 
and  removes  bad 
breath  that  starts  in  the  mouth.  Make 
soda  your  family  tooth  powder.  Recom- 
mended for  artificial  dentures,  too.  Arm 
&  Hammer  or  Cow  Brand  Baking  Soda  is 
pure  bicarbonate  of  soda,  U.S. P. 

A  soothing  gorgle 
ond  refreshing  mouth- 
wash !    To    cleanse  "%■ 
throat   and   help    re- 
move accumulated 
mucus,  dissolve  two                        jQ^  ' 
teaspoons  of  soda  in 
a  glass  of  water  and             w» 
gargle.  One  teaspoon 

of  soda  to  a  glass  of       - . 

water  makes  a  cleans-         >(^ 
ing   alkaline   mouth- 
wash .  .  .  helps  sweeten  breath,  leaves  your 
mouth  "wide-awake"  fresh. 

New  handy  size  with   metal   pour-spout! 

_  .  Now  —  you  can  get 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
in  specially  designed, 
water-repellent  pack- 
aged ust  the  right  size 
for  your  medicine 
cabinet  ...  so  con- 
venient for  travelling, 
too!  Available  in  the 
health  and  beauty 
aids  departments  of 
grocery  stores. 

A  Household  Treasure 
for  over  100 years 

Why  buy  a  number  of  dilferent  products 
to  do  a  number  of  different  jobs  when 
baking  soda  (bicarbonate  of  soda)  does 
them  all  and  costs  only  pennies  a  box? 


Arm  &  Hammer  and  Cow  Brand  Baking 
Soda  are  pure  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  U.S. P. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  the  many  uses 
of  soda  to  Church  &  Dwight  Co.,  Inc., 
70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  New  York. 


son's  Economical  Saloon,  where  Charlie  — 
Charles  — had  his  lodging.  Fanny  appeared 
quite  interested,  and  asked  what  Clara 
looked  like.  1  described  her  at  some  length, 
stressing  her  size  and  her  high  color  and  the 
interesting  way  she  did  her  hair. 

"Good  heavens,  dear ! " said  Fanny  lightly. 
"She  sounds  exactly  like  a  barmaid  !"  I  had 
never  seen  a  barmaid,  except  in  Punch,  but 
on  reflection  I  saw  the  justice  of  Fanny's 
remark;  and  a  trifle  defensively  added  that 
Clara  was  very  good-tempered  as  well.  "Poor 
creatures,  they  have  to  be."  said  Fanny 
kindly.  "Do  you  know,  dear,  all  you  say 
solves  a  little  mystery  that's  been  troubling 
me.  I've  assured  Charles  for  months  now  he 
may  come  home  and  be  welcome;  no  doubt 
he  owes  Miss  Blow  so  much  for  rent,  he  feels 
he  can't  quit  without  bilking  her!  Foolish 
boy  ! "  cried  Fanny,  quite  vivaciously.  "  Why 
didn't  he  apply  to  Mrs.  Toby?  Or  to  your 
own  papa,  dear,  really  quite  a  close  relation? " 
(I  was  quite  certain  my  father  wouldn't 
have  advanced  Charles  a  penny,  but  I  didn't 
say  so.)  "/  know  what  landladies  are."  con- 
tinued Fanny  feelingly.  "  I  dare  say  Miss 
Blow  has  visited  the  pawnbroker's  already, 
and  poor  Charles  has  no  more  than  he  stands 
up  in!  In  which  case,  dear,  we  must  set  to 
work  at  once;  you  shall  tell  your  tale  to  Mrs. 
Toby  and  I've  no  doubt  in  the  world  the 
money  will  be  found.  You  haven't  told  her 
already,  I  suppose?" 

I  said  no.  I  was  still  dreadfully  bewildered. 
Fanny's  confident  tone,  as  she  so  rapidly 
sketched  Charlie's  predicament,  was  wonder- 
fully convincing;  at  the  same  time,  she  didn't 
know  Jackson's,  she  didn't 
know    Clara.    Certainly 
Charles  was  in  her  debt; 
but  his  chief  debt  was  for 
kindness.  Clara  had  been 
very  good  to  him.  She  had 
been   good  for  him.    She 
could  quite  easily—  I  think 
I  now  realized  this  for  the 
first    time  — have    kept 
Charles  in  complete  idle- 
ness,    fed     by    Jackson's 
plenty;  hanger-on  instead 
of  chucker-out.    Chucking  patrons  out  pre- 
served not  only  Charlie's  physical  condition, 
but  also  his  self-respect;  a  man's  job  if  ever 
there  was  one,  chucking-out  might  well  have 
been  Charlie's  salvation.  ...  I  felt   I  had 
better  tell  Fanny  everything. 

"She  isn't  like  that  at  all,"  said  I.  " Clara 'd 
never  pawn  Charlie's  clothes  if  he  owed  her  a 
hundred  pounds.  She's  too  fond  of  him.  And 
I  think  he's  fond  of  her.  Do  you  know  what  / 
think,  Fanny?  I  think  they're  going  to  get 
married." 

So  I  thought,  so  I  said,  with  perhaps  rather 
remarkable  confidence.  What  I  did  was  more 
remarkable  still.  My  wildest  dream  came 
true:  I  cured  Fanny  Davis.  Miraculously,  she 
rose.  She  rose  to  her  feet.  She  stood.  Quite  un- 
supported, Fanny  Davis  stood.  My  Aunt 
Charlotte's  Paisley  shawl  slid  unregarded 
about  her  feet,  the  cushions  dropped  to  lie 
an.  ing  its  folds— so  briskly  did  Fanny  rise. 
With  a  quick  motion  she  pushed  all  this 
encumb'erment  aside,  and  stood  free. 

"Fanny!"  I  gasped— leaping  up  in  my 
turn  to  hold  her.  "Fanny,  be  careful!" 

She  laughed.  Certainly  she  didn't  seem  to 
need  my  help;  I  was  astonished  by  the  erect- 
ness  of  her  back,  the  thrust  of  her  shoulders 
against  my  protective  arm. 

"  Dear  little  friend ! "  smiled  Fanny  Davis. 
"  Didn't  good  Doctor  Lush  always  pronounce 
my  ailment  nervous?  So  it  was,  indeed;  now 
by  some  magic  my  nerves  are  tuned  again. 
You  observed,  did  you  not,  how  I  flinched, 
some  moments  ago?  It  was  then  I  felt 
strength  return." 

Most  patently  strength  had  returned.  After 
a  moment,  while  I  still  gaped,  Fanny  with 
an  experimental  air  began  to  pace  about  the 
room ;  pausing  now  and  again  to  hold  by  the 
mantel,  or  by  a  chair  back.  I  still  expected  to 
see  her  suddenly  collapse;  but  round  and 
round  the  parlor  Fanny  paced,  at  last  paus- 
ing by  the  piano— but  still  on  her  feet— to 
thrum  out  a  dance  tune. 

"I  danced  to  thai  at  the  Assembly,"  said 
Fanny  Davis,  "and  I  shall  dance  to  it  again !" 


So  long  as  we  are  loved  by 
others  I  would  almost  say 
we  are  indispensable;  and 
no  man  is  useless  while  he 
has  a  friend. 

—  ROBERT    LOUIS   STEVENSON 


It  was  then  I  rushed  out  upon  the  landing, 
and  hurled  myself  downstairs,  to  proclaim 
to  all  the  household  that  Fanny  was  cured 

Up  trooped  my  aunts,  marveling— even 
Grace,  swept  along  by  the  general  impetus. 
Fanny  Davis  received  them  with  every 
caress,  kissing  their  broad  astounded  cheeks, 
paced  again  about  the  parlor  to  show  her 
strength.  What  had  cured  her?  all  marveled. 
Could  it  be.  said  Fanny  Davis,  smiling,  the 
pleasure  of  having  her  own  little  friend  back 
again?  What  else  could  it  be?  (I  conceitedly 
received  my  aunts'  looks  of  renewed  sur- 
prise.) But  hadn't  good  Doctor  Lush  always 
proclaimed  her  ailment  nervous?  "What 
matters  how,  you  dear  good  souls,  so  long  as 
is?  "  cried  Fanny  Davis. 

Ohe  'iad  never  so  vivaciously  addressed 
them  before.  Even  in  her  first  days  of  health 
and  strength,  Fanny  Davis  had  been  hum- 
bler. She  wasn't  now  humble  at  all. 

I  remembered  that  as  I  dashed  out  and 
down,  calling  to  my  aunts,  Fanny  sent  no 
call  after  me  for  her  betrothed.  Stephen,  I 
thought  remorsefully,  Stephen,  surely,  should 
have  been  first  to  know?  But  Fanny  hadn't 
called  upon  Stephen,  nor  had  I  thought  to 
seek  him;  and  when  I  now  suggested  I  should 
do  so,  Fanny  said  no,  not  just  yet. 

In  fact,  there  descended  on  the  parlor,  at 
my    helpful    words,    a    rather   odd    silence. 

"Be  Fanny  recovered,  Stephen  did  ought 
to  know   instantly."  said  Grace.    "Matri- 
mony being  so  far  out  of  his  mind  — this  two- 
three  year,  Rachel— Stephen  did  ought  to  be 
apprised  of  his  happy  fate  without  delay." 
Erect  upon  the  hearth, 
but  now,  it  seemed,  hold- 
ing herself  so  upright  with 
a    little    more    of   effort, 
Fanny    looked     only    at 
Charlotte. 

"Let  me  talk  to  Mrs. 
Toby  first,"  said  she. 

I    see    now    that    from 
Fanny    Davis'    point    of 
view    I    had    precipitated 
things.    She    herself    had 
been  impulsive,  even  rash; 
had  sprung  too  soon  to  her  feet,  too  soon  let 
me  run  to  spread  the  glad  newsof  her  recovery. 
Now  she  had  to  make  the  best  bargain  she 
could,  /had  no  idea  of  any  bargain  to  be  made 
at  all,  I  was  simply  intensely  interested;  and 
being  not  absolutely  driven  from  the  parlor, 
let  my  Aunts  Grace  and  Rachel  quit  it  with- 
out me;  saw  Fanny  by  a  look  admit  my 
presence;  and  so  hovered  at  the  door. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Toby,"  said  Fanny  Davis, 
"  what  I  have  to  confess  is  a  tale  of  love." 

And  out  she,  suddenly  tearful,  sobbed  it; 
and  as  I  now  resume  it  — to  me  no  less  aston- 
ishing than  to  my  Aunt  Charlotte  — I  see  it 
all  explicable,  and  the  whole  gist  of  it  to  be 
summed,  in  the  phrase  that  equally  sums 
Fanny's  character. 

She  knew  how  to  seize  a  chance. 

She  didn't  put  it  like  that  herself. 

"  It  was  love  at  first  sight,  dear  Mrs. 
Toby,"  wept  Fanny  Davis.  "Between  one 
dance  and  the  next,  between  one  figure  and 
the  next,  we  read  all,  in  each  other's  eyes. 
The  French  call  it  the  coup  defoudre." 

So  that  was  what  had  happened  at  the  As- 
sembly: Fanny  Davis  and  my  Cousin 
Charles  fell  in  love.  They  looked  in  each 
other's  eyes  and  were  lost  to  all^save  pos- 
sibly, on  Fanny's  part,  to  the  main  chance. 
She  was  at  the  Assembly  as  Stephen's  bride- 
to-be.  Between  one  dance  and  the  next  she 
not  only  fell  in  love,  she  made  up  her  mind. 
Did  she  also,  thenand  there,  make  up  her  plan  ? 
She  didn't  lead  us  to  believe  so.  She  fell 
sick  next  day,  she  assured  Charlotte,  from 
pure  agony  of  spirit. 

"For  consider  my  position!"  begged 
Fanny  Davis.  "Not  only  had  I  poor  Stephen 
to  think  for,  I  had  also,  a  little,  myself.  The 
misconstructions  I  might  have  been  open  to, 
changing  from  younger  to  elder!  Not  in 
years,  of  course  — poor  Stephen!— but  so  far 
as  concerned  all  position !  To  marry  Charles, 
your  son,  would  alter  my  situation  com- 
pletely: from  being  last  I  should  be  first;  and 
weak,  even  deceitful  as  it  was  to  keep  silent, 
Charles  himself  urged  it,  till  health  should  be 
restored." 


My  father  was  a  barrister.  I  had  enot 
legal  blood  in  me  to  realize,  dimly,  tl 
something  was  being  put  to  Charlotte.  'S 
hadn't  asked  why  Fanny  kept  silent;  if  < 
did,  she  was  answered  in  advance.  But 
this  Charlotte  herself  probably  saw  nothi 

"So  you'm  betrothed  to  my  son  Charle 
said  she  at  last.  "Be  that  it,  Fanny  Davis 

I  thought  Fanny  controlled  a  movemt 
of  impatience.  But  her  voice  remair 
smooth  as  silk. 

"Yes,  indeed,  dear  Mrs.  Toby,"  said  si 
"Can  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  blame  rr 
He  quite  godlike  in  his  handsomeness.  T 
French  call  it  the  coup  defoudre." 


WISS  PINKER  FASHION 

• . .  new  and  fun  to  make 


CHARMED    VEST  — 

the  back  of  plaid  wool . 
front  of  felt  with  crisp 
pinked  edges  .  .  .  per- 
fect backdrop  for 
your  favorite 
charms. 


FELT    GYPS' 

SCARF  —  snap 

comfort  a  bl; 

around  you 

head  forfashioi 

and     warmth 

Simply  pink  edge; 

and  sew  on  amus 

ing  felt  appliques 


FELTJEWELRYCASE 

—  pinked  through- 
out, with  several 
compartments  for 
earrings,  neck 
laces,  pins. 


SEND  15<  to  J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Co., 
Newark  7,  N.  J.  (Dept.  6  G)  for  pat- 
tern No.  103  of  illustrated  articles. 


WISS 


PINKING 
SHEARS 


AVAILABLE 

JUNIOR  PINKER  CB  5  —  ?' 2  "  —  $4.25. 
For  all  home  uses ;  especially  fine  for 
appliques  and  intricate  pinking.  Chrome 
plated,  $4.75. 

Model  CB  7— 7'2"— $6  95.  Ideal  size  for 
all  sewing  projects  where  a  ravel-resistant 
finish  is  needed.  Chrome  plated,  $7.95. 
Model  CB  9— 9"— $7.95.  Great  favorite 
with  professional  tailors  and  dressmakers. 
Chrome  plated,  $8.95. 

WISS  FELT  PACKET— 

holds  six  pieces  6"  x  9" 
felt,  envelope  of 
"jewels,"  with  a  pro- 
fessional needle,  and 
patterns  for  ten  ap- 
pliques.   At    your 
notions  counter,  or 
send  $1  to  Dept.  6G. 
J.  WISS  &  SONS  CO.,  NEWARK  7,  N.  J. 

Manufacturers  of  Shears.  Scissors.  Pinking  Shears. 
Metal-Cutting  Snips  and  Garden  Shears 


•"  1 1    calli  'I   omethini   o 
aid  my  Amu  (  harloi  i      Wliai  <>l  n 
brother  Stephen  ? " 

"Stephen."   iaid  Pann     l  ,,H  „„ 

/,  island.  I  shall  alwaj  i  ha< 
-nil.  thi    I  indesl  sistcrl)  all. .  [ ion  I'm 
foi  the  very  reason  Ihal  In  ()|  ,,n  mi  „  tt.(lll|(j 
ni  \<  i  wish  i iu-  lo  in. in  -.  .1,  .mi  .1  ilu  (| 

til  IIIY   In. II  I      Hill    tin    Mr,    illni 

marriaue    impossible,    Stephen 

course  hav<   been  (old  \..,im  | 

fell  thai  something  was  bum  /mi  |  ., 

ilu    in  i   lime,  realized  ihal   Kanny  talked 

hi  e  i  novelette  i  "I  see  yon  wonder."  ptii 

sued  Farm)  rapidly,  "why  Charles  evet  I,  n 


WISS  Quality 
Shears  &  Scissors 

.  ■  •  -fa  facC 


(A)  WISS  DRESSMAKERS  SHEARS  —  with  bent 
professional  type  handles  foi  faster,  easier,  more 
accurate  cutting.  No.   127 $3.75 

(B)  WISS  KITCHEN  SHEARS  —  for  preparing 
fruits,  salads,  tish.  meats,  cutting  flowers,  un- 
screwing and  decapping  bottle  tops.  No.   I   K.S 

$2.50 

(C)  WISS  SEWING  SCISSORS  — indispensable 
foi  sewing,  darning,  gift-wrapping  and  all  light 
culling.  No.  SI5 $3.00 

(D)WISS  EMBROIDERY  SCISSORS  -  their 
needle-line  points  are  perfect  foi  ripping,  hem- 
ming, all  tine  cutting.   No.  76.1' :      .     .      $2.30 

(£)  WISS    NAIL    SCISSORS—  cut    the    heaviest 

nails  with  ease  leaving  no  lagged  edges  or 
sharp  corners.  No.  623  Y2 $2.75 

(F)  WISS  CUTICLE  SCISSORS  -thin  blades,  sharp 
edges  for  close,  surgically  clean  cutting.  Perfectly 
adjusted  foi   easy    use  in  either  hand.  No.  5 

$2.50 
Prices  slightly  highei  Denvei  and  West. 

Available  at  nations  department, 

belter  hardware  and  cutlery  stores. 

J.  WISS  &  SONS  CO.,  NEWARK  7,   N.  J. 

Manufacturers  ol   Shears     Si  S' 

Metal  Cutting  Srip 
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I      III      still 

I  wa> 
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"As  C  lull  li  s  and  I  a 
"  I  )eai  Mi 

il,  how  swi 
relal  ionship  w  ill   seem  !  1  |i  iw    fa 
natural  than  any  other!  L 
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"My    kind 
Charli 
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said  si 
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To  in  ' 


FAMILY    REUNION 


You  will  ,i 
siderably  concerned  with  such  thin 
taining  to  this  special  holiday  as  the  tn 
its  legends,  its  tall  talcs,  its  surprises  all  done 
up  m  gay  wrappin  aver  i  ibbons,  il  is 

only  natural,  being  the  way   I   am.  that    I 
should  be  tv 

loeat  that  area  1 1  any.  Christ- 

mas celebration.  Especially  when  tin 
family  reunii  I'hnt  's 

the  time  whet  ike  with  the  spices  and 

run;  the  bt  II 

The  rose  leaves  ol  Egypt  fall  for  us.  i 
fume  our  cakes  and   make  sweetmeats  in- 
credibly fragile  and  delicate  to  decora 
creams  and  mousses  and  sillabubs    Heavy 
with  the  fruits  pres<  rvi 
the  puddings  hidden  away    in  their  i 
burnooses,  ce    that 

lingers  like  ■  idorous 

air. 

Tradition  ha  for  all  time, 

but  for  once,  this  om  i  >  ok  at   Eng- 

land's n  '  low  many 

ve  extolled  the  virtues  of 
this  traditional  bird,  the  goose,  the  Christ- 
oose.  found  worthy  of  song  and  story! 
1  have  no  doubt  that  the  new  yout 
beautiful  queen  will  sit  down  at  her  royal 
table  with  her  kith  and  km  about  her.  to 
what,  on  tin-  '  h\ .  to  roasl 

goose,  1  think.    \n«l  so  will  mam  ol  ■ 

ollow  the  switch  from  our  traditional 
roast  turke\  to  Eli  abeth  i 


Spcakinj    of   tradii 
know   -  \\  ell,  wi 

to  be  that  o\  ster  stew 

and    Christmas    dinner.    Tod 
:    palates    will 
crackers  and  a  delectable  *  heese  spn 
prelude  lo  tin  vent. 

EDAM-CHEESE   SPREAD 

•    nl  a  -In  i-  I  r I  In-  top  i.l  a  J  '  ,  -|  m.i  1 1  ii  I   I   dull 

ehee-e.  Seoop  mil  l-IIOIIgh  "I  I  he  ehee-e  Willi 
a  melon-hull  s<-oop  lii  make  _'  i  up-  ..I  in- 
terior, turn  llie  cheese  -hell  upside  iIo\mi  |o 
prevent  drying  mil:  and  In  make  sure,  line 
il    wiili   loil  nr  double  waved   panel    while-  il 

wail-.     I'n    llie   J   eilp-   nl    c  hee-e   add    aliolll     ', 

|  ii  mi  in  I  or    I  -mall    I  '  ,  -i  .iiii.  e  |  ii  .rl -  nl   blue 

ehee-e    .Hid     'j     |H>llllll    or     (    III    llie     l!      -mirll'l 

|» >rl i< in-  ol  (  .mi.  nil.,  i  i .  Leave  on  some  ol 
llie  rind  — the  mold  make-  the  flavor  Mold 
I-  1 1.  ehee-e  .1-  .ream  1-  In  nnlk.  1 1  1-  \  1 1  ore's 
own    improvement.    Put    the   mixed    el 

llllii  the  1 1. J 1  i.l  .1  do;  1 1 ile  holler  o\  11    hill 

\1I1I  '  _.  eup  lieax  \  1  ream  and  several  il.i-lu-- 
ol  eayenne.  or  .1.1  more  liheralh  with  I'a- 
lia-eo  -anee.  Ileal  and  - 1 1  r  until  llie  1  ' 
melted.  Beat  out  any  lumps.  (  ....I  in  a  pan  ol 
ni-  Mater,  stirring  slowh  a-  :i  ....!-.  \\  hen  il 
gets  lo  the  spreading  stage— as  n  will  — thick 
enough  so  11  won  1  run.  put  ii  into  ilu-  .  heese 
-hell.  (  hill  it  until  ii  1-  ready  to  -er\e. 
it  -11. dl\  there  1-  some  left  over  that  won't 
■jo  into  the  ehee-e  -lull.  Stun-  tin-  in  a  jar.  I 
Near  serving  time,  set  the  Idled  -lull  out  -u 
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aye  (/oat  ftteC 

Now— this  t.'xtra-rich 

lanolin  cream— homogenized 

for  deeper  softening 


F\en     ! 

I 
I  I 

lam .hi: 

Penetrates  better      Von  II  find  thi-  e\irj- 

inique.  fine 

leXtlire.    I  In-   I-   l«-i  ail-e   il 

•  lined  -0  that  it  1  an  1 

* 
it.   lh 
-km  ju-t    "drink - 
lain  .III)   .  ream.    I  In  >-e   |>ee| 

\  I  III  II  -•  < 


How  homogenizing  Increoie* 
the  lanolin  benefit!  of 
Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream 

Un-homogenized 

Homogenized  P 

1 


rich  in  LANOL/N 


voxP 


DryU'"       • 

Creo 


Lanolin-richness 

it-  en 

Lanolin-nchnes-  in  FEEL  in 

its 


"I  won't  have  to  borroiu 
your  silver  this  Christmas  .  .  . 

wait  till  you  sec  xoltat 

John  gave  me!" 

If  you  have  to  borrow  silver  for  holiday  din- 
ners...  if  you're  ashamed  to  have  guests  sec 
your  "everyday"  silverware — you're  silver  shy! 

So  be  smart.  ..write  ••1847  Rogers  Bros.'*  at 
the  toj)  of  your  wanted-for-Christmas  list. 

This  is  America's  Finest  Silverplate.  Yet  a 
service  for  8 — enough  to  serve  all  your  guests 
graciously — costs  as  little  as  $56.50. 


Why  be  silver  shy  when 

1847  ROGERS  BROS,  costs  so  little ! 


New 


J\eW  HERITAGE 


DAFFODIL 


REMEMBRANCE 


ETERNALLY   YOURS 


ADORATION 


Choose  the  gift  that  is  made  to  last  a  lifetime  .  .  . 
the  one  and  only  1847  Rogers  Bros. There  are  other 
Rogers  lines,  hut  none  has  the  high-quality  stand- 
ards of  1S47  Rogers  Bros.,  America's  finest  silver- 
plate.  So  look  for  the  name  .  .  .  1N47  Rogers  Bros. — 


it\  \  < m 1 1  assurance  of  lasting  beauty. 

Each  piece  is  heavily  plated  with  pure  silver — 
forks  and  spoons  have  extra  silver  where  they  get 
extra  wear.  The  knife  handles  are  made  in  one  piece 
without  seams  so  they  cannot  split  or  leak. 


Services  for  eight  start  as  low  as  $56.50,  including 
chest.  No  Federal  tax.  And  for  a  woman  who  already 
has  a  cherished  set  of  flatware,  there  is  holloware 
in  1847  Rogers  Bros,  in  matching  patterns.  Your 
jeweler  will  arrange  convenient  budget  terms. 


Butter  Serving  Set — a  covered 
butter  dish  and  butter  knife  in  the 
new  Heritage  pattern.  $5.45* 


Bread  Tray  —  a  useful  piece  to 
match  her  favorite "1847"  flatware. 
In  Heritage.  $17.50* 


Double  Vegetable  Dish  —  a  cov- 
ered dish,  or  two  separate  serving 
dishes.  Heritage  pattern.  $35.00* 


''plus  federal  tax 


1847  ROGERS  BROS. 

America's  Finest  Silverplate 

A  product  of  The  International  Silver  Company 
Copyright  1  953,  The  International  Sliver  Co.,  Meriden.  Conn. 
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COt;    II 

the  cheese  will  i  miu   I.  n  I.  k,  ,,    ,,,,  .,,,.,(  |„. 

havior  as  to    pread "i ,    ,,  ,„„,  ,,  ,.\ 

the  cold  •i"<l  full  i'i>i  .,  » ,i, ,,,,.,  |,|MI ,    i  , ,  ,, 

li.i \  rii    Serve  with  in    nrleil  ,  , .,.  I.,  , 

I   will   ri  ; 
translated  mystci  yof  I 
stuffing 

ROAST    GOOSE  — PRUNE   STUFFING 

Goose  con  tains it  fal  limn  ,  In,  I.,  .,   im  ki  \ 

Or  hummingbird   So  allow  I  i..  I  '  ,  | ,,l    i , ,  , 

person.   \l  ler  lluil,  ci  1 1  ■  >  \%  foi    .  .  mul  In 

I  t'a  : d,  goose  i-.   I  i,i  .i  I .'    ||  | |,| 

prepare  9  cups  Inn-  bread  .  i  Mini.  in  >.l, 
from  bread,  say,  about    luu  days  olil      \ln 

with    l  i  nip  chopped  on,    !).j  nip    peeli  ,1 

cored  unci  foui    ell   chopped  turl  uppl 

teaspoons  .sal I .  Ilea  |n k  |hmiI I r\    • 

and  :l  i  pound  lendcrizcd  pruiiCH,  pilled  mid 
cnl   into  ~ni. ill   piei  e      Moisten  wilh  li  lahlc 

s| us  1 1  idled  hill  lei  in   1 1 1. 1 1  o.i  i  in,-    \1  iv  will 

( llean,  w  usll  and  di  \    lli.      Si ,,!, 

with   prune  -lulling.   I..I.I  -km  buck  over  ihe 

neck  and  fasten  uiih  .i  | hi\   pin    I  .i.  km  ■ 

such,  sen  1 1  uilh  com  moll  siring.  I  m-~  in  id 
place  mi  a  i  ark  in  .in  open  roasliiifj  pun  li...i  -I 
in  a  moderate!)  slow,  oven,   1  '  i     I    .    'n  in   '  > 

minutes   per  pound.    I' nil    ihe  fal   a-  il 

acciinnil.i  les  (remember,  •iiiisr  Iiiik  nmrc  fal. 

elc).    Test  to  see  i I   goose  is  il •  h\   moying 

the  drumstick.  II  it  moves  easilv.  the 
read\  for  the  heated  plallei  (Hul  be  sure 
about  it.  I  nderdone  birds  are  terrible 
Serv.  e  with  gra\  n  made  from  drippings  in  the 
pan.  Hour,  giblets  and  -luck  ^  on  n-i  ibi-  b\ 
boiling  ih,.  giblets  until  done,  chopping  them 
line  and  adding  to  i In 

ROSY    APPLE   BALLS 

(Garnish  foi  tin-  -,.,.,.) 

Don't  the)  look  nice  on  the  plalter?  (Jive  il 
the  Merry  Christmas  treatment.  Mix  2  cups 
sugar  with  I  cup  water,  I  teaspoon  vinegar, 
3-.J  enp  red  cinnamon  candies  and  a  little 
red  food  coloring.  Miiii".  to  a  boil  and  simmer 
5  minutes.  Peel  3  pound-  large,  linn  cooking 
apples.  Cut  out  halls  with  a  little  ball  culler. 
Poach  the  apple  balls  slowh  in  sirup  until 
lender.  (Don't  cook  them  as  though  you  wen- 
late  for  a  train.)    Take  from  sirup  and  drain. 

Add  a  little  water  to  the  sirup  il  il   I"' - 

too  thick.  I  se  leftover  piece-  of  apple  for 
applesauce.  I  se  sirup  in  place  ol  *ugar  to 
sweeten  the  applesauce.  Then  cai  the  apple- 
sauce or  make  some  tarts ! 

Well,  the  yaw  stawl^.  Here  is  the  way  we 
-treat  yams,  to  make  them  better  and  mure 
popular  yams.  I  indulge  in  a  mild  I 
called 

LEMON  YAM  PUFF 
Cook  A  pounds  yams  in  boiling  sailed  water 
until  tender.  Peel,  mash  or  put  through  a 
ricer.  Anyway,  get  them  all  smooth.  \dd  I 
cup  brown  sugar,  !  -  cup  melted  butter  or 
margarine,  2  teaspoons  each  grated  lemon 
and  orange  rind,  the  juice  of  a  lemon  .^A  the 
juice  of  an, orange.  Beat  until  light  and  hake 
in  a  greased  2 -quart  casserole  for  30  minutes 
at  350°  F.  Dot  with  butter  or  margarine  and 
serve. 

The  small  item  1  am  about  to  refer  to  is 
onions.  I  love  onions.  And  1  give  you 
receipt  for  cooking  the  precious  little  silver 
and  platinum  globes  in  sometl 
tap  orrain  water.  Not  in  champagne  I  don  t 
recommend   that    romantic   and 
treatment  for  these  so  definitely  perl 
globules  of  indiscretion.   But   y< 
and  you'll  find  that   you 
spiced  if  you  please,  in  bouillon. 

SPICED   ONIONS   IN   BOUILLON 

Cook  3  pound,  peeled  little  while  onions  i 
boiling  salted  water  until  under.  Dram. 
solve  1    teaspoon   meal    paste  or    I    horn 
cube  in    Y2  cup  boiling  water.    \M  6  lab 
spoons    butter    or    margarine.    - 
sugar,   H  teaspoon  salt, 
mon  and  }4  teaspoon  powdered  .loves 
this  sauce  over   the  onion-.    Heal 
onions  and   all.    15   minutes  before  servin 
Hot  things  got  to  be  hot. 
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ICE-CREAM    COOKY 
TREES 

~ii  ii    let    cream    lei    i  he 

dl  ii  in      in  il     l,u  n,  |i.  I      v.  I 

M  il 

ill     like 

,i  but 

light       \dd     1     will  h 

and    I    tea- 
vumlla    I-  llout   with 

\rlrl     ti 

.  and  mix  lust  short 
Chill    the   i 
r 

and  lit 

aluminum 

in    molds     stars 

MolcK 

\nv  leftover 

■-.    thin 

il  into  Chi 

on    a 

oven     3f)0     V     about     8    min 

until    golden    brown     Cool    a     f<  w 

-  and  carefully  remove  shells 

Im  serve,  till  with 

the   young    set's   favorite   ice  cream. 

with     shredded 

it,  plain  or  linted  in  diffi 

1  tot    with    piei  es   ol    candied 

lulls  may  be  made 
filled     ahead  ol   lime  and  kept 
until  reads    lo 
serve    It   you  do  this,  rememb 

out  to  room  temperature 

k  li  ahead  ol  time  so  they 

won't    be    too  hard.  Careful   the   ice 

n't  play  that  melting  trick 


sail  and  loss  logelher.   Vrrangc  crumbs,  corn 
and  oysters  in  layers  in  a  2-quarl  casserole, 
ha v in"  3  layers  ol  crumbs  and  J  each  ol  corn 
and  oysters.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven 
; ;  ,     I        ii  .i    K)  minutes. 

\s  red  is  the 

being   more    festive   than 

ore  to  the  spirit  of  this 

ival  than  cranberries?  Now 

fiere  is  one  that  will 

.;  collection. 

CRANBERRY-PINEAPPLE   SALADS 

I  train  I  No.  2  (1  pound  1  ounce)  can  crushed 
pineapple  Reserve  the  sirup.  Soften  2  en- 
velopes unllavoreil  gelatin  in  '  »  cup  sirup 
ilrained  from  pineapple-  W  a-li  and  stei%  6 
cups  fresh  cranberries.  \dd  3J^eups  boiling 
water  and  2  cups  sugar.  Cook  cranberries 
„,.„il\  HI  minutes,  or  until  they  burst.  Puree 
while  hot.  (That  is.  as  you  know,  1  guess,  put- 
lini>  through  a  sieve  or  making  with  the 
,-olandei  lo  get  a  -uuxilli  puree,  without 
sk.ins.  Vdd  s  teaspoon  salt  and  the  softened 
.•claim.  Stir  until  gelatin  is  dissolved,  t  lull 
mini  ihe  mixture  is  thick  bul  not  set.  Fold  in 
lined  crushed  pineapple  and  2  cups 
Tok.1%  grapes,  cut  in  ball  and  -ceded.  If  you 
ihe  little  seedless  grapes,  gel  them. 
Pour  into  individual  molds.  Chill  until  firm. 
I,  ;,  ,VP||  !.,  leave  ibis  salad  in  the  refrigera- 
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nil   thing     I    lo 
t  hat  di  -  i  a  new  and  diffi 

icd-puddn 
inclined,  I'll  rei  eipl  lor 

keep  and.   like   grandma's  old   mare,   they 
seem  lo  ■  How  with  age    You'll  find 

eipl     And  yo 
about    hard  sauce  and   foams-  sauci 

I   know   you'll  do  all  right 
nes  to  that 

STEAMED   FRUIT    PUDDING 

Heal  2  eggM  until  li^bl  ami  add     ,  cup  sugar, 

I 


I 


I  i  up  coarsely  chopped  walnuts,  '  >  poum 
diced  mixed  candied  fruit-  (you  can  buy 
lln-  all  iliccil  i.  '  ,  pound  ti";-  cnl  into  -mall 
pieces,  !  2  cup  orange  juice,  I  cup  soft  bread 
crumbs  (from  day-old  bread)  and  I  cup 
ground    -nil     Sifl    logelher     !t    cup    Hour.     '  j 

teaspoon  cinnamon,    '  ■  least n  nutmeg,   I 

ica-| n  baking  soda  and    '      teaspoon  -all. 

"-in-  these  drj  ingredients  inlo  the  pudding 
mixture  and  pour  into  a  I  '  -ipiart  pudding 
m, .1.1  which  has  been  well  greased  and 
floured.  Steam  for  3  hour-.  Turn  out  on  a 
chop  plate  and  garnish  wilh  holly.  Serve  w  1 1  h 
eggnog  sauce. 

This  pudding  may  be  made  ahead  and  re- 
steamed  over  boiling  water  on  Christmas 
Day  Steamed  puddings  of  this  type  freeze 
well  t(K).  I  ate  one  once,  years  ago.  that  had 
been  made  in  baking  powder  cans  and  kept 
not  frozen  about  five  years.  Resteamed,  it 
was  perfectly  delicious,  as  good  as  when  it 
ide,  if  not  better.  This  is  a  true  story. 
Raisins  help  keep  such  puddings  moist,  and 
add  to  the  flavor,  so  you  might  like  to  halve 
the  candied  fruits  and  make  it  up  with 
raisins. 

EGGNOG   SAUCE 
<  fnr  pudding) 

Gradually  add  \^  cup  sugar  to  2  well-beaten 

egg  \..lk-.  Meal  the  2  egg  whites  until  they 
stand  up  in  peaks  and  gradually  beal  in  an- 
other   '  !  cup  sugar  and  a   pinch  of  salt.    Fold 

iuio  the  egg-yolk  mixture.  \\  hip  I  cup  hea\  y 

cream  until  Stiff,  and  flavor  with   '  j  teaspoon 

vanilla  and  2  teaspoons  rum  extract,  fold 
into  the  <"±<±  mixture  and  don't  stir  an  more 
than  you  have  to.  Chill.  Sprinkle  liberally 
with  nutmeg  before  serving. 

If  the  small  fry  at  your  family  reunion  are 
a  bit  young  for  plum  pudding  and  wha 
with  it.  look  a  little  above  and   ti 
left  and  see  what  we  have  done  for  them! 
Ice-cream   cooky  trees    for   the  drum-and- 
trumpet  set. 

Reunion  for  all.  So  we  come  to  the  end 
of  a  perfect  day.  We  are  engaged  in  looking 
backward,  "a  backward  glance  o'er  traveled 
roads"  as  the  good  gray  poet  sang.  Also  a 
forward  glance  o'er  roads  not  traveled  yet. 
The  curving  road  of  the  future,  unfolding  be- 
fore our  eager  eyes.  For  this  half-hidden  way 
leads  us  home.  Home  to  loved  ones  waiting 
there,  for  an  old-home  day.  a  really  truly 
family  reunion.  And  a  Merry  Christmas  to 
vou  all  from  vour  Annie. 


dfruM 


\JLwju  1   yvM 


SPHINX  Electric  Alarm.  Today's  trend 
toward  modern  wi  a  .  .  .  beau- 

tifully carried  out  in  this  elegantly 
simple  clock  with  stunning  blond  wood 
or  rich  mahogany-finish  ca-e.  4:, 
inches  high.  Clear  bell  alarm.  $7.95. 
With  luminou  v  ■    ';. 


GREENWICH  Electric  Alarm, 
simple  design  .  .  ^th  modern 

or  trad  me  ma- 

hogany-finish wood  case.  Pleasant 
bell-tone  alarm.  Onlv  4  inches  high. 
$7.95.  With  luminous  dial,  $8.95. 

WESTCLOX 

Made  by  the  makers  of  Big  Ben 
La  Salle-Peru,  Illinois 
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AMONG  YOUR 


^W^fetylce^^i^ 


These  famous  hoots  again  make  warm,  dry  feet  the  fashion 
with  the  smartest  selection  you've  ever  seen.  No  matter 

what  your  stormy-weather  needs,  there's  a  Gay  tees 
beauty  that  Ills  right  into  your  ensemble. 


REGENCY  GAYTEES,  give  you  Nylon,  shawled  with  fur  elegance. 
So  warm,  mi  weatherproof,  and  washable.  Lined  with  Nylon  fleece 
they're  cozy.  Black,  Brown.  Red.  Green.  Blue,  Gray. 


GALE  BOOTS  give  you  feather-weight  rain  protection:  so  light, 
they're  cute  carry-alongs  l<>r  your  pockel  or  for  travel.  High  or  low 
wedge  fits  all  your  shoes.  Blip     Red,  Beige,  Brown.  Charcoal  Gray. 


NYLON  STORMER  GAYTEES,  cuffed  with  fur,  give  you  sleek 
fashion  protection.  Flat  last  fits  all  heels.  Perfect  when  football  or 
snowdrifts  are  in  season!  Black,  Broun,  Red.  Green,  Blue,  Gray. 
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Iti/  iAtuisv  I'niin-  Benjamin 


Have  you  been  accepting  the  popular  notion  that  just  because  you  like  a  scent,  or 
because  someone  you  like  uses  it,  it  is  the  peifect  one  for  you?  If  you  have,  you  may  be 
doing  yourself  a  great  injustice.  Maybe  the  real  you,  the  hidden  you,  is  at  complete 
variance  with  your  perfumed  aura.  Think  of  the  fun  you  could  have,  revealing  new, 
unsuspected  sides  to  your  nature,  through  scented  magic!  This  should  be  no  haphazard 
adventure.  Your  perfume  plot  should  be  carefully  considered.  How  does  the  world  see 
you?  More  importantly,  what  is  the  real  you  like? 


Arantalh'  Analysis 

In  each  of  tkefollowing  groups,  check  tin-  tn-nfor  more) questions  ivilh  which 
you  are  most  nearly  in  agreement.  Counl  yon r  total  number  of  a1  s,  b"s  and  so  on. 
The  two  letters  with  the  highest  score  provide  your  personality,  and  perfume,  clues, 
which  nre  analyzed  under  "Perfume  Readings." 

I.  In  the  I\'i>irttpiipi>rs  Ito  You: 

a.  Particularly  enjoy  accounts  of  the  exploits  of  professional  women,  and  feel  proud 
of  your  sex  when  you  hear  of  honors  being  conferred  on  them  ? 

b.  Follow  political  campaigns,  or  crusades  for  civic  betterment? 
*•.  Cut  out  recipes,  or  other  household  hints? 

«#.  Love  to  read  about  weddings,  and  study  the  pictures  of  the  brides? 

«».  Turn  eagerly  to  stories  of  social  and  scientific  progress:  man's  conquests  over 
disease — poverty — space  ? 

f.  Scan  the  gossip  and  society  columns,  and  get  a  private  kick  if  your  own  name 
turns  up  once  in  a  while? 

n.  Follow  at  least  one  sport  and  know  the  names  of  outstanding  personalities  con- 
nected with  it? 

II.  In  General  Iti'inlinii  Hit  You  #'/»»«««•; 

a.  Biographies,  especially  those  of  outstanding  women? 

b.  The  special  articles  in  a  magazine,  before  the  fiction? 

*•.  Stories  with  a  happy  background  of  family  life— children,  dogs  and  every- 
day doings:  "Why,  that  could  be  us"? 

a.  A  novel  with  a  dashing,  dominant  male?  (Did  you  sigh  over  Rhett  Butler  in 
Gone  With  the  Wind?) 

*».  Fantasies,  fiction  with  a  whimsical  touch,  poetry? 

/.  The  latest  book  by  an  outstanding  author? 

ii.  Stories  of  exploration  and  adventure  with  real-life  heroes? 
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III.       It    11,4-     »#.»»//   s    /#„     1„„. 

"•ll1-1  "■'  ' il""1  " "     a  'rained 

••Make  an  efforl  lo  ., ,     thoughtful" 
e.  Sympathize  with 

'•Often  (li 

••-Try  losee  "distinguished"  pii 
/.Read  the  review  ;  and  cho 
0.Prefei  films  ol  actual  happenin 

#1     .       II     lilt         I     l,llf      1     t„th,H       I),,        1      „„; 

"•  Feel  mosl  al  home  in  a  limplc  lailon 

••Considei  loi  warabilily,  rathei  than  , 

«■-  Prefer  dresses  lo  suits  ' 

>'■  Make  youi  selection  with  a  ,,  rtain  man  in  mind  ' 

••-(,ivc  full  consideration  to  the  mu  ■!„.,  be 

called  "smart  "  than  "  prell 
f-  Feel  that  a  parliculai  coloi  i    more  important  than  a  partii  ulai 
«-  Dislike  all  kinds  ol  lulls  and  in 

V.    Off  Stlflal   1t,-,„*i,>ll»    It,,    )  „,,: 

».  Consider  parties  mostl)  a  waste  ol  time  ui 
*..Get  bored  by  smalt  k 

«•-  Notice  the  loud,  sei  vice  and  decorations  i  arefully  ' 

*Considei  the  pari)  a  have  had  iline  attention? 

«'•  Prefer  conversations  about  ideas  rathei  than  about  |x-rs  malitics? 
t.  Pride  yoursell  on  remembering  names  and  making  a  point  of  s|i  all  i  he 

right  people' 

«/•  Prefer  barbecues,  beach  or  outd<x>i  parties  lo  dress  up  parties  incli 
I'vrl'iimv  Iti'iiilini/ti 

The  /M<»  letters  for  ir/nV/i  vott  hare  the  liifihesl  count  are  \mir  tiuitlv  i<>  yt>ui 
personality,  mi, I  your  perfume  possibilities.  )  on  ore  prohohh  </  <  omposite  nl  i he 
types  under  your  /<>/»  Irlitis.  In  inconsistent  mixture?  Quite  fMtssihly  Infinite 
variet  v  has  always  heen  pari  <>/  iciunan's  charm! 

a  You  are  proud  ol  being  a  woman,  and  you  belie  i  should  wi 

tion  by  forthright  methods,  rather  than  through  devious  wiles  Outside,  you  may 
look  gentle  as  a  brown  wren,  but  inside  you  are  seething  with  ambition  for  sour 
sex.  I  las  your  protective  coloring  been  extended  to  your  perfume  loo?  Why'  Why  smell 
like  the  modest  violet  instead  of  the  tangy  verbena  oi  Lei  yoursi 

with  a  fresh  scintillating  odor,  even  a  slighth  sharp  ind  attention. 

"J ._  Your  mind  and  heart  are  big.  You  feel  a  great  sense  ol  responsibililj .  not  only  to- 
jward  those  close  to  you  but  toward  the  world  at  large    Domestic  details  do  not 

— > — 'give  you  undue  concern.  It  is  no  tragedy  to  you  that  the  souffle  falls!  Because 
beauty  is  an  important  part  of  abetter  world,  and  fragrance  an  important  part  ol  beauty, 
you  avail  yoursell  of  perfume,  perhaps  unthinkingly  using  wl  al  hand,  rather 

than  what  becomes  you.  Take  tune  to  interpret  yoursell  better  For  you:  the  timeless 
classics  that  express  not  the  mood  of  the  moment  but  the  realities  of  woodland,  sweet, 
fern-filled  earth,  flower-filled  gardens  and  a  ram-washed  world. 

C  You  are  the  indispensable  woman,  the  homemaker,  wife  and  mother.  In  your  hands 
lies  destiny.  Hut  because  destiny  is  built  of  daily  details  a-  well  as  drama,  there  is 
a  tendency  sometimes  to  resist  the  humdrum  and  cry  out  tor  the  spectacular: 
"Oh,  to  be  a  movie  star  .  .  .  a  heartbreakei  '  .  I'll  buy  a  mad  hat  and  a  bottle  of  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  and  show  them  a  thing  or  two!"  Don't  Just  continue  to  smell  like  your  own 
delicious  self,  sweet  and  feminine,  and  temptingly  clean  and  wonderful.  Revel  in  lavish 
flower  mixtures,  those  irresistible  composites  of  springtime  promise  and  summer  fulfill- 
ment. Experiment,  too,  with  the  less  usual  flowers:  arbutus,  clover,  mimosa  You  are  not 
a  siren,  but  a  sun-kissed  woman,  and  twice  blessed 

d  Romantic  you'  For  you  the  love  songs  are  written.  For  you  Ihe  stories  have  happy 
endings.  Don't  deny  your  wonderful  heritage.  Why  pretend  lo  a  matter-of- 
factness  that  belies  your  bubbling  heart  '  Let  your  perfume  be  as  tender  as  your 
dreams,  as  sparkling  as  your  hopes  And,  since  love  glows  with  many  colors,  don't  settle 
for  a  single  aromatic  venture.  Tr\  a  spring  flower  narcissus,  or  apple  blossom,  perhaps. 
Try  a  whole  bouquet  ol'  flowers.  Try  a  dry,  baffling  blend  or  a  sultry,  come-hither  con- 
coction like  chypre,  or  sandalwood.  The  romantic  heart  is  ever  young,  ever  adventurous. 
eYou  are  very  sensitive  Man's  inhumanity  to  man  moves  you  deeply  You  try  to 
find  compensation,  and  release,  m  the  arts.  You  are  happiest  when  creating  beauty. 
You  would  wish  life  lo  he  tilled  with  (low,  sunshine  and.  ol  course. 

fragrance.  Perhaps  your  reserve  does  not  permit  you  to  confess  tins  openly  Confess  it. 
then,  through  the  lovely  aura  that  surrounds  you  Experiment  thoughtfully  until  you 
find  the  scent  that  spells  beauty  to  you.  and  that,  in  turn,  will  cast  its  own  potent  spell 
on  the  world  around  you.  You  may  find  il  in  a  subtle  mixture     or  a  single  flower! 

fYou  are  a  social  go-gettei  and  undoubtedb  a  smart-looking  girl  to  boot,  with  a 
sense  of  style  and  gift  for  adapting  it  to  y, 
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ment  before  it  has  general  acceptance.  More  powei 

Severt one     and  that 's  good  publicity  too! 

EStmi  or  gentle  lily  of  the  valley,  or  lavender,  o.  even  a  drop  o,  true  ros 

are  the  vital,  sports-loving  type.  Less  obviously,  had  you  realized 


9 


UU",UUM'  *""  ""  '.  "  i ,,  '  „Areir,n  of  lie  pioneer  woman?  Yours  is  the  hmh 
^J^J^^uSSSS;  Ulant  great-grandmothers.  So  don't  fet 

ou  vou  have  to  stick  to  simple  flower  odors,  unless  you  really  want 
.,'■■_  scents  try  the  tane  -  sharp  piny,  woodsy 

:}„ *  '  „  ;>,-  -cranium   Show  your  inner  stamina  with  something  new. 


to.  Instead  of  sweet 


colognes,  or  spicy  carnation  or  geranium,  m  ow  you   ... 
something  bold.  If  you  don't  want  to  go  overboard  all  at  once 
tion  of  an  admired  perfume  before  you  succumb  to  .1 


experiment  with  the  dilu- 

ntrated  essence.  end 


I  lor  llir  skin 
thai  cloesn  I  like 
a  heaw  make-uD 


.x 


i 


veil  their  e.iin|. 

Imer- 
loriflg 


tful  L'rand- 
daughti 

Franklin   I  U 

w  lis   I  use  P 
powder  h>r  I 


Remarkable  at-home  facial 
brightens  and  smooths  skin 
in  1  minute 


Complexion  dull  from  wintry  wind-  and  over-1 
roi  ni-  '  I  make  it  l""k  lighter. 

elearei 

ace  lavishh  ex  with  a  1-Minute 

Masl  nl  Pond's  \ 

kerati  >1\  tic     action  la 
dried  -km  eeli-  that  '  choke"  the  pore  openings, 
the  tin\   -kin  gland  openings  to  function 
normally .  After  1  minute  t 
\otir  -kin  feels  "full  ol  life"  .  .  .  radiantly 
smooth  for  a  lovelier  make-up! 

-I  I       on  your  own  hands  <iine"kcrijttJ*tic"  action 

oj  Pond's   Vanishing  Cream!  Chappings,  ragged  cuticle  dis- 
solve ojj.  Hands  liH>k  silk?  -smooth,  u  Inter' 
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Soft-Weve  belongs  in  the  well-appointed  bathroom 


\&£kMlMM&M^* 


cSZfctot** 


In  the  well-appointed  bathrooms  of  today  you  almost 
always  find  this  new  facial-soft  tissue — Soft-Weve. 

Soft-Weve  is  the  newer,  nicer  kind  of  bathroom  tissue. 
It's  two  thicknesses  soft — two  thicknesses  strong  and  firm. 
For  your  home,  your  family  and  your  guests — be  sure  to 
provide  facial-soft  Soft-Weve.  It's  the  up-to-date  bath- 
room tissue.  And  it's  another  great  Scott  paper  value  .  .  . 
every  modern  home  can  enjoy  it.  ..soft.weve-.  »e0.  u.  •.  pat.  on. 
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THE    WIFE    WHO    READ    A    BOOK 


THE  NEXT-TO- 
IMPOSSIBLE  SHE 

BY    GEORCIE 
STARBUCK    GALBRAITH 
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NX  mi  ni:. 

uaband    hcol  ihc  si  ol 

m'     and    I ■ 

ml  friendliness,  lie  l Ik 

i  much    Inn,  who   looki  'I 

nun    llu     Strecl     Ilia!     lam.     alwaj      I,  h    ., 

irgeofp  ;i 

as  In  i       I  le,    liminy.  Ihe  vipn 
he  sclhsh   pig       V« 

anii  tl "I|     I 

When  Jimmj  li.nl  phoned  In  i 
,ould  be  home  late  foi  dinnei   i 

a-.  WOl  king  wiih  an  impoi  lain  dimi     lami 
ad  been    on      h  la-  had  Ii: 

ivorite  meal     veal  scaloppiia-  and  In i 

tie  She  though  qui  kl>  aboul  ih<-  l>, 
o  save  i  hem  unim 
laired  so  he  could  have 
hem   when    he   came 

mine    laid  ,    lilrd.    ex 

lausted,  to  Ins  haven, 

us  home,  ai ii-i 
rig  all  day  foi  ins  fam 
U      1  hai     was    before 
ami-,  across  tin-  back- 
round  ol    the    phone, 
ieard  music  in  the  dis- 
ance,    rhe  gay,   sad 
taunting-sweet    music 
.1  ilu-  three  piece  Negro 
land  in  that  wondei  fill 
ilace  by  tin-  lake,  the 
lew  place  that  had  be- 
:ome  so  popular. 

Mentally,  then,  she 
mt  the  lemon  pie  back 
ii  ilu-  oven  at  high 
iea1  to  dry  up  and  the 
real  into  the   Ml: 

.or  to  congeal.  Men- 
ally  she  left  Jimmy 
without  even  a  note 
linned  to  the  bureau, 
ind  went  out  with  an 
)ld  lover  in  a  sky-blue 
xmvertible. 

The  band  was  play- 
ng  Night  and  Day. 
lame's  favorite  piece. 
Abruptly  she  hung  up 
.he  phone.  Cut  Jimmy 
)ff,  as  the  say  mi1,  goes. 

He  called  her  back 
immediately.  "Really, 
darling."  he  went  on. 
as  if  nothing  had  hap 
pened  he  was  used  to 
Janie  "I'm  out  with 
Phil  Scott,  my  old 
roommate  at  college 
He  blew  into  town  to- 
day. We're  talking 
about  old  times." 

"Your  old  mrls.  I 
suppose."  Janie  said 
tartly.  Her  voice  had 
the  pure  essence  ot 
quince  juice. 

Jimmy    laughed.    It 
was   the   wrong   thing 
for  him  to  do  at  that  time  And  then  he  sa: 
something  that  was  even  more  particularly 
'wrong:  "In  fact,  we  were.  Remember 
little  Phyllis  I  told  you  about0  Junioi 
Before  I  met  you.  Who  looked  like  a  rose. 

Did  Janie  remember?  "  You  know  Arnold, 
that  rich  bachelor  who  thinks  1  'm  so  ench; 
big.  Well.  I'm  going  to  call  him  up  and  w 
him  come  over .  Whale  ver  became  ol  Phy  Hi: 

"She  is  a  recluse.  Never  goes  out. 

"Probably  spends  her  time  making  hook. 
rugs  with  your  picture  on.  Profile,  lull  front 
half  nelson.  I'll  say  good-by,  Mephitis. 

"What's  that?  A  new  pet  name.-' 

"It's  a  fancy  word  for  skunk." 
up  again  and  went  back  to  her  children. 

"Can't  I  go  now?"  Nancy  said,  wrmkh 
her  brows,  her  pretty,  pretty  brows. 
painted  by  an  angel.  "  I  have  to  be  r< 
time  for  Timothy." 

"A  pox  on  Timothy."  Janie  s  id. 

"What  does  that  mean,  mother.' 
said.  "Is  it  some  old  hex  or  something^ 
think  Timothy  is  small  potatoes  mysell.  Di 
I  don't  think  you  should  hex  him. 
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this  fragrance  turns  husbands  into  beaux! 

MIDNIGHT  by  TUSSY 

ll  is  sai,|  thai  the  romantic 
Midnight  fragrance. .  .makes  even 
take-you-for-granteci  husbands  lake  a 
new  look  at  their  wives!    \nd  icise 
wives  are  as  fragrant  with  Midnight 
when  their  husbands  come  home 


part)  clothes. 

\   ■<■  the  v.  hole  Midnight-scented 
beaut)  series.  This  fragrance  can 
help  keep  a  marriage  romantic! 
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MIDMi.HT  LIPSTICK-PERFI  ME  COMBIN  MION.  ?].     MIDNIGHT  DI  STINC  POWDER. 
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sleeping  in  a  draft  tonight 
may  mean  a 


pi^P^ 


tomorrow  ! 


at  the  first  sign  of  a  cold, 
take  2  Bayer  Aspirin  tablets 
with  a  full  glass  of  water 
and  feel  better  — 


stopwatch  fast!  That's  Haver  Aspirin!  A  tablet 
starts  disintegrating  almost  the  instant  you  take  it— 
therefore  is  ready  to  go  to  work  with  amazing  speed. 

That's  one  reason  why  Bayer  Aspirin  brings  such 
quick  relief  from  that  headachy,  feverish  feeling... 
those  muscular  aches  and  pains. 

So  to  feel  better  fast,  keep  Bayer  Aspirin  handy. 
And  for  soothing  relief  of  sore  throat  due 
to  a  cold,  gargle  three  tunes  daily  with  A  Bayer 
Aspirin  tablets  dissolved  in  one-third  of  a 
glass  of  water. 
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reasonably  quarrelsome,  the  woman  must  still 
be  the  valiant  one,  the  one  who  carries  on.  If 
there  is  peace,  she  creates  it.  If  there  is  chaos, 
it  is  her  fault.  For  this  she  was  made.  She  must 
be  the  architect,  the  builder  of  the  home. 

The  wind  had  changed  now  and  was  bitter 
and  fierce,  blowing  the  curtains  awry.  Even 
as  she,  Janie,  set  the  house  awry,  with  her 
quick  temper  and  her  egotism.  Maybe  she 
had  driven  Jimmy  into  the  night,  forced  him 
to  find  what  peace  he  could  with  others. 

Janie  finished  the  book  and  then  sat  very 
quietly  watching  the  stars.  She  felt  ashamed. 
Here  she  had  been,  standing  on  her  own 
rights,  asserting  herself,  when  all  the  time 
she  should  have  been  thinking  of  others.  She 
was  no  builder,  no  architect  of  harmony.  She 
was  dennitely  a  contributor  to  chaos.  She  re- 
membered some  of  the  family  scenes  and 
reached  out  for  the  curtain  edge  again  to 
wipe  away  a  tear.  Then  she  went  out  into  the 
kitchen  and  made  cocoa  for  the  children, 
although  it  was  now  a  quarter  to  ten  and  they 
had  not  come  in  as  she  had  commanded. 

She  felt  quite  wan  but  virtuous. 

Both  children  came  in  at  ten,  looking 
sheepish  and  flushed. 

"I've  made  you  some  cocoa,"  Janie  said 
gently.  "Next  time  try  to  be  back  when  I 
tell  you."  She  patted  them  on  their  heads. 

They  were  stunned  by  her  mildness.  Not 
only  stunned  but  distressed.  It  would  have 
been  so  much  better  if  she  had  been  cross. 

Janie  was  beginning  to  savor  her  new  role. 
An  architect  of  the  home  .  .  .  building,  brick 
by  brick,  the  pattern  of  happiness.  She  was 
adding  a  few  more  bricks,  rose-colored,  when 
Jimmy,  the  viper,  the  hog,  came  home. 

He  stood  in  the  door  and  said  swiftly,  "I'm 
sorry,  Janie.  It  wasn't  nice  at  all.  Leaving 
you  alone." 

"It's  all  right,"  she  said  evenly.  "Men 
have  to  go  out  every  once  in  a  while." 

"Janie,"  he  said,  coming  over  and  putting 
his  hand  on  her  forehead,  "are  you  all  right? 
Do  you  feel  sick  or  funny  or  anything?" 

"Of  course  not,  my  lamb,"  said  Janie. 
"It's  just  that  I've  grown  more  understand- 
ing." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  like  it,"  Jimmy  said 
meekly,  sitting  down. 

It  was  as  if  all  the  life  had  gone  out  of  him. 
It  was  better  to  come  home  to  a  scene  than 
to  have  all  this  sweetness  and  light.  Maybe 
Janie  was  sorry  for  him,  maybe  she  had 
found  out  he  was  going  to  lose  his  job  or  that 
he  had  a  fatal  illness.  Maybe  Janie  had  a 
fatal  illness  herself  and  was  trying  to  make 
their  last  days  together  bright,  like  that  tear- 
jerker  movie  they  had  seen  a  while  ago. 

"How  did  your  day  go?"  she  asked.  Oh. 
you  architect  of  happiness,  she  thought.  //  / 
weren't  being  the  creator  of  peace,  how  I  would 
lure  la  throw  a  small  glass  of  water  at  you.  With 
a  small  ice  cube  in  it. 

Jimmy  shot  an  occasional  glance  at  Janie. 
Maybe  she  had  gone  out  with  that  awful 
Arnold.  That  overweight  wolf.  A  lot  of 
women  in  town  considered  him  attractive. 

Jimmy  looked  very  bewildered.  He  started 
to  make  his  lonely  way  upstairs  like  an  old, 
old  man  who  has  lived  too  long. 

As  the  days  went  on  Janie  became  more 
and  more  the  heart  of  the  home.  Jimmy  se- 
cretly phoned  Janie's  doctor  to  see  if  there 
was  anything  wrong.  He  was  assured  that 
she  was  in  perfect  health.  Then  he  decided 
that  Janie  had  become  associated  with  some 
strange  cult  that  abjured  worldly  things.  But 
when  Janie  went  out  and  bought  a  thirty- 
dollar  hat  that  she  did  not  need,  he  decided 
that  this  was  not  the  solution. 

He  tried  to  slop  worrying.  Maybe  the 
years  had  added  softness  to  Janie's  nature. 
Maybe  time  had  gentled  her.  But  he  felt 
lonesome.  He  had  loved  Janie  just  the  way 
she  was.  He  didn't  want  to  settle  down  with 
a  Whistler's  Mother  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Even  a  young  and  pretty  Whistler's  Mother. 
He  began  to  be  nervous  and  to  stay  out  more. 
Janie  never  questioned  him  when  he  was  late 
to  meals,  she  never  yelled  back  when  he  told 
her  he  was  out  of  shaving  soap. 

Jimmy  didn't  like  it.  He  didn't  like  any 
part  of  it. 

Nor  did  Tom  and  Nancy  like  it.  "  It  makes 
me  feel  queer,"  Tom  confided   to  Nancy. 


LADIES'   HOME   JOURN, 

"  It's  not  like  mother  not  to  say  somethir 
when  we  throw  our  tennis  rackets  down  c 
the  dining-room  table.  And  yesterday,  jus 
to  test  her,  not  to  be  mean,  I  put  my  basi 
ball  bat  and  glove  on  her  guest-room  be( 
spread— you  know  the  one  grandmotht 
made— and  she  didn't  say  a  word.  Just  pi 
them  back  where  they  belonged.  It's  like  sb 
knew  something  none  of  the  rest  of  us  knov 
Like  maybe  the  end  of  the  world  is  coming 
"I  know,"  Nancy  said,  trying  to  comfoi 
him.  "The  other  day  I  was  telling  her  ho 
my  new  skirt  needed  taking  in.  You  kno 
how  she  used  to  scold  and  say  I'd  had  tw 
courses  of  sewing  lessons  myself  and  coul 
do  it  alone,  and  that  anyway  I  shouldn't  b 
so  vain  about  my  little  waist?" 

"You  are  vain,  too,"  her  brother  said 
"Oh,  shut  up,"  Nancy  answered.  "Are  w 
having  an  important  discussion  or  are  we  be 
ing  the  way  we  usually  are?" 

Important  discussion,"  Tom  said.  "I'n 
sorry,  Nancy.  But  you  wouldn't  want  me  tt; 
change  all  of  a  sudden  like  mother,  wouli 
you?  Wouldn't  you  feel  terrible  if  all  of 
sudden  I  got  polite?" 

"  It  would  scare  the  living  daylights  out  a 
me."  Nancy  said  awesomely.  "Well,  any 
way,  mother  said  she  would  fix  it,  and  when 
came  home  there  it  was  on  the  bed,  all  done 
When  I  thanked  her  she  just  said,  'It's  a! 
right,  child.'  It's  positively  spooky." 

No,  none  of  them  liked  it. 

No  one  but  Janie.  Janie  had  decided  then 
were  definite  advantages  in  being  a  martyr 
It  gave  you  such  a  feeling  of  self-righteous-, 
ness.  A  feeling  Janie  had  had  very  seldom  ir 
life.  And  up  to  the  present  had  certainly  not 
deserved.  But  you  could  acquire  a  taste  for 
hair  shirt.  Not  since  she  had  worn  her  first 
silk  stockings  had  she  felt  so  important.  St 
different. 

As  the  days  went  on,  the  house  was  a  dove 
cot  of  peace.  Nancy  came  to  the  breakfast 
table  in  pin  curls,  Tom  in  his  bare  feet.  Once 
she  would  have  taken  exception  to  these 
things.  In  her  mind,  she  did  now.  But  an 
architect  of  peace  doesn't  mind  bare  feet  or 
pin  curls.  And  Jimmy,  he  the  wonderful,  he 
the  nice  gaunt  guy,  didn't  get  his  hair  cub 
when  he  should,  because  she  didn't  nag  him, 
and  he  looked  like  a  goat.  Yes,  a  goat,  seenr 
in  perspective. 

On  a  cool  day  in  May,  Janie  wandered 
around  the  house,  picking  up  things  thei 
children  should  have  picked  up.  Racing  to  the 
library  to  take  back  books  they  should  have 
taken  back.  Matters  about  which  in  the  old 
days  she  would  have  scolded. 

It  was  an  anemic  day,  one  of  those  anemic 
days  that  come  in  May.  When  there  is  no, 
luster.  Janie  flopped  down  in  a  chair  and  felt 
very  lackluster  herself.  There  was  no  joy 
anywhere  in  the  world.  All  right,  there  was 
peace,  and  there  was  harmony.  But  there  was 
no  joy. 

And  also  there  was  the  picnic,  planned  for 
the  next  day— Memorial  Day.  Always  before 
she  had  looked  forward  to  the  picnic,  loved 
it.  Not  this  year.  The  great  big  enormous 
picnic  at  their  summer  camp,  three  miles 
from  town.  She  sat  there,  thinking  about  the 
buckets  of  food  she  would  have  to  prepare, 
when  the  phone  rang. 

"Darling,"  the  voice  said— it  was  her 
next-door  neighbor,  Agnes,  a  nice  woman  — 
"Helen  Carter  is  here.  Can't  you  come  over 
and  meet  her?" 

Janie  could  and  did.  Helen  Carter  was  a 
great  buxom  blonde,  nice,  but  very  sure  of 
herself.  Not  in  a  nasty  way  at  all,  but  just  the 
way  Janie  would  like  to  be  sure  of  herself. 

"I  loved  your  book,"  Janie  said.  "The 
Heart  of  the  Home.  I  have  tried  to  live  by 
it."  She  gave  Helen  a  quick  smile.  Helen 
gave  her  a  smile  in  return. 

"Now,  honestly,  Janie,"  she  said,  "you 
didn't  believe  all  that  hokum,  did  you?  I  was 
young  then  and  I  just  wrote  that  bilge  be- 
cause the  publisher  asked  for  it.  I  think  we 
women  take  an  awful  beating,"  she  went  on. 
"  I  have  four  teen-agers.  One  is  thirteen,  and 
one  fifteen,  and  the  twins  are  sixteen.  They 
all  come  to  breakfast  barefooted.  And  my 
husband  doesn't  get  his  hair  cut.  Would  you 
like  that?  Wouldn't  you  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  it?" 
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trying  lo  get  tin 

phalanx. 
and  your  potato  salad 
and  all  the  tin 
eating  popcorn  at  the 
.ill    game   while 
I    was    working    my 
she  went  on  wildly. 
"Trying  to  keep  a  decent  house."  the  three 
nl  them  repeated  in  chorus   "Not  goin 
I'd  "uive   them  hell   when   they     the  way  other  women  do."  They  formed  a 
"  Oats    a     ring  around  her   and  began  to  dance   and 
nice  word,  Janie  thought,  and  one  she  would     laugh. 

remember. 

It  was  still  only  midafternoon.  .lame  called 
up  Arnold,  the  overweight  wolf.  The  svelte 
friend  of  all  the  women  in  her  group.  Arnold 
was  always  invited  to  all  the  parties  in  town. 
but  Janie  would  never  haw  invited  him  to 
the  house  when  she  was  alone  if  she  hadn  t 
been  so  mad. 


'i  i  make  the  potato  salad,"  Nam  \  had 
lid,  "i!  you'll  just  start  ih,  potatoes  in  the 
lorning 

"You  know,  nl  course,  don'l  you,  mom," 
'otn  had  gone  on  earnestly,  "thai  tin 
ei  v  important  baseb  on  in 

lorrow  when  we're  supposed  to  help  '  " 

"1  know,  dear."  she  had  said,  "hut  you 
/anted  the  picnic."  Then  she  had  added 
iromide:  "  We  can't  have  everything  " 

But    by   two    in    the  alteitinnn    lame   had 

lecided  that  some 
bought  they  could 
five  everything. 

By  then  she  knew 
hat'  Sir  Galahad. 
•hanged  back  into  a 
viper,  had  taken  both 
us  children  in  the 
;ame.  They  were 
Counting  on  her  recent 
neekness,  her  >mi- 
ais(  as  Janie  cared  in 
•all  it  now,  to  get  them 
nil  of  this.  Act  like  a 
vortn  and  you'll  be 
'reated  like  a  worm, 
she  thought  furiously. 
And  all  those  people 
tomorrow  e,ay.  high- 
spirited,  hungry 

Janie  called  up  her 
cleaning  woman.  Ber- 
tha, and  like  the  good 
trouper  Bertha  was. 
she  came.  With  her 
husband.  To  redd  up 
the  camp.  Janie  drove 
them  out  and  on  the 
way  back  was  flagged 
by  I  lelen  Carter,  who 
said  she  had  come  to 
help,  that  she  felt  re- 
sponsible for  .lame's 
dilemma,  having  writ- 
ten such  bilge  and 
Janie  having  read  it. 
Helen  made  sandwich 
spreads,  she  did  the 

desserts.  Things  you  wouldn't  think  a  writer 
could  do.  Saying  nothing  all  the  time    Ex 
cept  when  she  was  ready  to  go.  she  vouchsafec 
smoothly, 
get  home,  Janie.  The  selfish  oafs. 


DYED    IN    THE     WOOL 

Some  Technicolor  movies,  laid  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  ihow  the  characters  in 
a  variety  of  brightly  colored  dretiet 
and  uniforms.  Historical  accuracy  is 
usually  lacking  in  such  presentations, 
for  modern  chemical  dyes  date  from 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  earlier 
periods,  even  royalty  wore  compara- 
tively drab  clothing. 

With  few  exceptions,  dyes  were  of 
vegetable  origin.  At  best,  they  sel- 
dom retained  their  brilliance  for  more 
than  a  few  weeks.  This  was  especially 
true  of  woolen  clothing,  which  was 
likely  to  be  blotched  and  uneven  at 
the  moment  it  was  taken  from  the 
dye  vat. 

Then  some  artisan  made  a  revolu- 
tionary discovery.  Instead  of  dyeing 
finished  garments  or  bolts  of  cloth, 
he  dyed  raw  wool.  Colors  were  more 
firmly  fixed,  and  fabric  made  of  this 
dyed  wool  had  a  uniform  appear- 
ance. As  a  result,  it  became  custom- 
ary to  praise  such  goods  as  dyed  in 
the  wool.  Eventually  the  phrase  came 
to  stand  for  high  quality  in  general. 
—  WEBB    B.  GARRISON 


fingers  to  the  bone. 


said.    "Mom's 


Arnold  was  famous  for  his  barbecue  sauce. 
Jimmy  was  equally  famous  for  his.  n  was  his 
one  culinary  accomplishment  and  he  t 
great  pride  in  it.  There  was  a  rivalry  bet  wee 
the  two  men  on  this  score.  So  when  Janie 
called  Arnold  she  was  not  disloyal  enough 
tell  him  he  made  better  sauce.  She  jus 
simply  that  Jimmy  was  not  home  and  coul 
he  come  and  make  it  for  her.  Arnold  was  ; 
pleased  as  a  small  boy  who  has  jus 
asked  a  pointer  on  baseball  by  a  membei 
of  the  Yankee  team. 

After  the  sauce  was  done,  after  everything 
was  in  order-and  the  shallow  selfish  boon! 
three  were  not  yet  home;  h   was 
game- Janie  and  Arnold  sat  on  the  t err; 
She  remembered  Helen  Carter  and  hi 
advice.  She  remembered  her  weeks 
tyrdom.  She  thought  of  the  people  who  were 
coming  tomorrow,  nice  people,  people 


said 
shrilly,  m  the  middle  of  the  ring,  trying  in 
escape 

They  began  to 

"Mom's  home."  Tommy 
home  a 

"The  same  old  mom,"  Nancy  sang.  "The 
same  old  wonderful  mom." 

l'lie\  danced  round  and  round  liki 
dervishes. 


Arnold  came  in  just  then.  He  left  j 
abrupth    lh  was  intelligent :  he  knew  when 

he  way. 

They  slopped  dancing.  Jimmy  came  over 

and  put   his  arm  around  her.   "  \\  e  missed 

you."  lie  said  tenderly.  "  It  was  awful  having 

you  aw 

vc.  "  Don't  think 
that  any  of  your  blarney  is  going  to  make 

"  she  said. 
"Oh.  joy,"  said  Tommy. 
"(Hi.  bliss."  said  Nancy. 
"Oh.  happy  days."  said  Jimmy.  "You're 

On  Iheir  way  into  the  kitchen  si 
casually.  "Who  won  the  game?"  They  told 
her.  Tlieii  side.  end 


DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE  PREFER 

ERBERT  TARLYTON 


WITH  THE  GENUINE  CORK  TIP 


MRS.  REE)  ES  li  /  I  III  Kll  I 
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I  Jiscriminating  people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton.  They  appreciate 
the  kind  ol  smoking  thai  only  fine  tobacco  and  a  genuine  cork  tip  can 
give.  The  cork  lip  doesn't  -tick  to  the  lip-  .  .  .  its  clean  and  firm.  \nd 
discriminating  people  (Meter  Herbert  Tareyton  because  their  modern  size 
not  only  means  a  longer,  cooler  -moke,  but  that  extra  measure  of  fine 
tobacco  makes   Herbert   Tareyton  today'-  most   unusual   cigarette   ' 

THERE'S      SOMETHING      ABOUT      THEM      YOU'LL      LI 
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LADIES'    HOME   JOURNAL 


CAN   THIS    MARRIAGE   BE   SAVED? 


CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   54 


lx>y  that  he  stayed  drunk  for  two  weeks.  He 
wouldn't  even  visit  the  hospital  to  see  me. 
One  ol  my  nurses  told  me  the  whole  story. 
My  mother  has  told  me  enough  about  his 
infidelities  to  fill  a  book.  She  divorced  him 
when  I  was  six  years  old.  He's  been  married 
several  times  since,  but  I'm  his  only  child. 
That  doesn't  count  a  particle  with  my  father. 
I've  never  seen  or  heard  from  him  since  he 
and  my  mother  split  up;  not  at  Christmas, 
or  on  my  birthday  or  any  other  time. 


"  Clay  does  remember  our  girls'  birthdays. " 
Enid  then  replied  in  answer  to  a  question. 
"If  you  can  call  it  remembering.  I  always 
have  to  remind  him.  Four  different  times  in 
twelve  years.  Clay  has  forgotten  my  birth- 
day. I  refuse  to  remind  him  of  my  own  birth- 
day. There's  no  romance  or  meaning  for  me 
in  receiving  a  present  I've  asked  for.  I'd 
rather  have  my  feelings  hurt.  I'm  used  to 
that  by  now.  I  try  my  level  best  to  be  a  good 
wife  and  a  good  mother.  But  Clay  and  the 


FOR     RAIN,     SLEET     OR     SNOW 


•  .  .  #^OUTWEAR 

RUBBER  BOOTS  TREAD 
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100%  fully  molded  with  no  scams 
to  come  apart.  Sturdy  to  with- 
stand wear,  yet  light  on  your  leet. 
Transparent.  Deep  sharp  tread. 

RAIN  DEARS  are  the 


d*<t  So  f",ei/  plAST,c 


BOOTS  MADE! 


shoe,  notion  and  rainwear  counters  everywhere 
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children  show  no  appreciation,  not  the  slight- 
est, for  the  things  I  do  for  them. 

"I  see  very  little  point  in  Clay's  and  my 
staying  married."  she  went  on,  "even  for  the 
girls'  sake.  There  is  no  warmth  or  tenderness 
or  understanding  in  our  home.  I'm  always 
wretched,  dissatisfied  and  unhappy,  and  the 
children  can  sense  it.  They  react  to  my  de- 
pressions. Often  I  brood  for  days  and  then 
I  have  blinding  migraine  headaches  and  have 
to  go  to  bed.  Clay  says  it's  my  own  fault, 
that  I  should  change  my  disposition.  He  may 
be  right,  but  he  asks  the  impossible.  No 
woman  can  change  her  whole  nature,  stamp 
down  all  her  hopes  and  desires. 

"Clay  and  I  don't  live  at  all.  We  merely 
exist.  My  husband  sleeps  with  me,  but  it's 
been  year",  since  he's  even  mentioned  love. 
The  only  topic  Clay  ever  wants  to  discuss  is 
our  bills.  We  quarrel  constantly  about 
money.  It  isn't  my  fault  we're  in  debt  and 
loaded  down  with  installment  payments.  My 
mother  is  too  selfish  to  help  us  out  financially, 
and  Clay  just  doesn't  earn  enough  to  sup- 
port four  people.  I  worry  myself  sick  trying 
to  stay  on  our  budget.  I  have  to  buy  a  few 
little  luxuries  at  times  to  keep  from  feeling 
so  miserable,  or  I'd  go  crazy.  I  bargain  hunt 
frantically.  Clay  gives  me  no  credit  for  it,  or 
for  anything  else. 

"I  wasn't  taught  to  cook,"  Enid  said.  "I 
bought  a  cookbook  and,  believe  me,  I  learned 
to  cook  just  as  I  learned  to  keep  house.  Our 
house,  except  for  Clay's  back-yard  studio— 
which  I'm  not  allowed  to  touch  —is  the  clean- 
est in  the  block.  Clay  takes  a  clean,  com- 
fortable house  for  granted.  He  cares  nothing 
for  his  own  home.  He  refuses  to  mow  the 
lawn  until  we're  knee-deep  in  weeds.  He 
won't  wash  the  windows  until  we  can't  see 
through  them.  Good  food  is  a  total  loss  on  my 
husband.  Sawdust  would  suit  Clay  just  fine. 
He  works  with  the  orchestra  every  night, 
which  means  he's  never  home  for  dinner 
when  I  would  have  a  chance  to  cook  some 
really  interesting  meals  and  put  on  some 
glamorous  clothes  for  a  change.  But  I  do 
vary  his  breakfasts.  Yesterday  I  served  him 
a  super  mushroom  omelet,  which  he  swal- 
lowed to  the  last  bite.  Then,  as  he  was  dis- 
appearing into  his  studio,  he  complimented 
me  by  asking  the  cost  of  the  mushrooms.  . 

In  twelve  years  I  doubt  Clay  has  paid  me 
twelve  compliments.  Like  every  other 
woman,  I'd  sometimes  like  to  look  pretty  for 
my  husband.  I  want  Clay  to  notice  me.  When 
I  break  loose  and  buy  a  new  becoming  dress, 
his  sole  interest  is  in  the  price.  If  I  experi- 
ment with  a  new  hairdo,  he's  oblivious  of  the 
change  in  my  appearance. 

"If  I  charge  the  smallest  thing  — I  have  to 
charge  since  we  never  have  any  cash  —Clay 
objects  terribly.  For  a  miracle.  Clay  planned 


to  be  at  home  last  New  Year's  Eve  because 
the  orchestra's  dance  engagement  was  un- 
expectedly canceled.  I  got  a  new  evening 
dress.  Then  to  really  celebrate— it  was  the 
very  first  New  Year's  Eve  we  had  ever  spent 
together— I  bought  a  beautiful  chiming 
clock  on  the  installment  plan.  Clay  saw  the 
man  delivering  the  clock  and  made  him  take 
it  back,  and  said  I  was  silly.  He  had  no  in- 
terest in  my  reasons  for  wanting  that  par- 
ticular clock.  I  wanted  us  to  kiss  just  at  mid- 
night while  the  chimes  were  ringing  in  a 
fresh,  new  year.  I  thought  the  chimes  sound- 
ing as  we  kissed  might  be  a  symbol  of  some- 
thing fresh  and  new  and  wonderful  for  us 
both.  A  new  start,  so  to  speak. 

IVI  \ybe.  as  Clay  insists,  most  wives  don't 
expect  romance."  Enid  added  bitterly.  "But 
he  can't  convince  me  that  wives  whose  hus- 
bands love  them  get  along  without  com- 
panionship. I  have  no  companionship.  Ex- 
cept for  Janice  and  Susie,  I  might  as  well  be 
living  on  a  desert  island.  Night  after  night 
Clay  is  away  at  work— he  leaves  the  house  in 
the  afternoon  and  doesn't  get  back  till  three 
A.M.— and  I  sit  in  loneliness  with  the  chil- 
dren. They  need  their  sleep,  but  sometimes 
I  keep  them  up  just  for  company.  Sometimes 
when  I  feed  them  supper  I  wear  a  long  dress 
and  eye  shadow  and  lipstick,  although  I 
know  it's  foolish  to  dress  for  two  small  girls. 

"  I  have  nobody  else  to  dress  for.  Clay  has 
friends;  I  have  none.  His  friends  are  inter- 
ested in  music,  not  in  me.  On  the  rare  occa- 
sions he  has  an  evening  off  and  we  do  go  out, 
nobody  listens  to  anything  I  have  to  say.  If 
I  mention  the  things  or  the  foreign  countries 
I  know  about,  if  I  bring  up  any  of  my  ex- 
periences, everybody  freezes.  The  few  hours 
Clay  is  home,  he's  a  walking,  breathing 
zombie.  I  have  to  yell  to  make  him  hear  me. 

"My  husband  is  trying  to  be  a  composer. 
Every  minute  he  isn't  sleeping  or  eating  or 
complaining  about  the  bills,  he's  in  his  studio 
banging  away  at  the  piano.  If  the  children  or 
I  dare  to  step  in  that  studio,  Clay  either  goes 
into  a  towering  rage  and  shouts  at  us  or  else 
just  stares  and  doesn't  know  we're  on  earth. 
Clay  tells  everybody  I'm  not  ambitious  for 
him,  but  he  deliberately  shuts  me  out  of 
everything  concerning  his  precious  music. 
Last  year  he  sold  one  of  his  songs.  It  was  his 
first  sale.  I  got  the  news,"  said  Enid,  and  her 
voice  was  shaking,  "from  Betsy,  the  music- 
loving  wife  of  one  of  his  musical  friends.  Ac- 
cording to  Clay  I  wasn't  supposed  to  know 
until  the  song  was  actually  published.  But 
Betsy  had  heard  all  about  the  big  excitement 
and  graciously  passed  on  the  word  to  me. 
Clay  is  still  wondering  why  I  wasn't  thrilled 
that  he  had  dedicated  the  song  to  me. 

"Clay  wasn't  thinking  of  me  when  he 
wrote  that  song,"  Enid  declared  flatly.  "He 


CHECKREIN 


By  JEAN   TODD    FREEMAN 


If  I  li.n I  not  heard  the 

hoot  boats. 

If  thej  hu<l  not  come 
Through  lli«'  noise  of  traffic 
Like  a  dream  of  home; 
If  I  had  not  heard  the 

hoofbeats, 
Perhaps  1  would  have  stayed 
Vll  the  night  in  your  arms 
Unashamed,  unafraid. 

For  your  voice  was  quiet 

\nd  your  love  was  strong, 

And  my  heart  had  been  lonely 

The  cold  winter  long. 

Oh,l  might  have  been  persuaded. 

For  your  kiss  was  sweet  .  .  . 

If  I  had  not  heard  the 

hoofbeats 
Hollow  in  the  street. 


Clop,  clop,  rlop. 

V  carl  horse  at  work — 
!Not  a  wind-willed  pony 
With  a  mischievous  quirk, 
!Not  a  merry  wild  pony 
With  a  heart  like  flame — 
Hut  it  served  to  remind  me 

Vll  the  same. 

If  I  had  not  heard  the 

hoofbeats, 
If  I  had  not  turned 
Restless  in  your  arms, 
I  might  never  have  learned 
Your  love  is  not  the  love 
I  dreamed  it  could  be.  .  .  . 

For  the  mere  sound  of 

hoofbeats 
Can  set  me  free. 
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was  thinking  ol    \- 

Woman  whose  nam.    I 

is  living  his  entire  life  amonj;   woi 

Bjore  glamorou   and  clevei  than 

Evening  at  the  nighi 

women  in  beauti 

best,  li  hedoi    h  i 

lion,  he  Bees  a  kitchen  apron  No  wifi 

less  me,  could    l  ind 

beaten  before  I  even  starl 

"Clay  swears  in'    faithful  io 
to  believe  him,  but  I  nolongi  rdo  He' 
me  too  clearly  thai  I  havi  no  hold  on  |im 
['insure  i  l.i .      iusl  like  mj  nun  fat  In 
though  hi 

Infidelities    I'm  certain  Clay  has  been  physi 
gaily  unfaithful  to  me  man  i  |um| 

a  detective,  I'm  positive  I  would  «x>n  (ind 
grounds  foi  divorce 

"I  believe  I  should  gel  a  divorce,"  Enid 
said  mi  on<  lusion. '  \  .  thin  i  an  I'mcaughl 
in  a  trap  ol  misery,  suspicion  and  su 
loneliness  No  money,  no  romance  01  love, 
[10  nothing.  I  feel  more  lonesome  now  than 
I  fell  as  a  child.  Maybe  manure  isn't  sup- 
posed to  I"'  romantic    Bui  surely   m 

isn't  supposed  to  mean  lonehn 

Clay  tells  his  side: 

•'  I  love  my  wife,  bul  I  don't  know  what 
I'm  going  to  do  aboul  her,"  said  Clay,  a  tall, 
harried-looking  young  man  with  a  bony,  in- 
telligent face,  a  pale  indooi  complexion  and  a 
stoop  that  made  him  seem  older  than  thirty- 
one.  "Enid  is  twenty-nine  and  the  mother 
of  two  children.  Vet  she  behaves  like  a 
spoiled,  crying-for-candy  kid.  She  has  no 
emotional  control  whatever.  Lately  she's  had 
a  three-day  depression;  the  gloom  in  our 
house  is  thick  enough  to  cut  with  a  knife. 
Tomorrow  or  the  next  day  she  will  leap  out 
of  bed,  goon  a  buying  spree  and  sink  us  even 
deeper  in  debt.  That's  the  situation  that 
brought  me  here  for  advice 

"My  wife  doesn't  consider  she's  getting 
enough  romance  out  of  marriage,  "Clay  went 
on.  "Romance  with  a  big  R  That's  Enid's 
idea  of  all  that  marriage  amounts  to.  Because 
I  don't  provide  sufficient  romance,  she's 
making  a  hash  of  my  life  and  our  youngsters' 
lives.  Through  the  years  I've  tried  to  meet 
her  preconceived  notions  of  what  big  mo- 
ments ought  to  be,  but  invariably  I  wind  up 
Hat  on  my  lace  I  borrowed  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to  take  her  to  Honolulu  for  our  honey- 
moon, and  it  took  two  years  to  settle  the 
debt.  The  honeymoon  was  a  bust  Apparently 
I  didn't  say  the  right  things  at  the  right 
time;  I  didn't  put  her  on  a  pedestal  and  bow- 
down  and  worship. 

"I  support  Enid  and  our  children  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  For  twelve  years  I've 
stuck  by  Enid  and  put  up  with  her  moods. 
her  dissatisfactions,  her  depressions.  It  that 
isn't  proof  of  love.  I  don't  know  what  is. 
Enid  enjoys  sex,  and  nearly  always  experi- 
ences a  climax.  You'd  think  sexual  satisfac- 
tion might  answer  her  romantic  require- 
ments. I  don't  feel  obligated  to  turn  myself 
into  a  Romeo,  spouting  on  and  on  about 
love.  That  type  of  conversation  has  always 
rung  false  to  me.  Strictly  phonj  Not  to  saj 
downright  embarrassing. 

"To  keep  up  with  Enid's  lunatic  extrava 
gances,"  said  Clay.  "  I  work  like  a  dog.  No 
door-to-door    salesman,    regardless    of    his 
product,  leaves  our  house  without  an  order 
from  my  wife.  We  own  lour  clocks.  Enid  h; 
two  watches.  I  have  a  watch.  Yet  six  month: 
ago  Enid  blithely  signed  up  to  spend  a  hi 
dred  dollars  on  a  chiming  clock,  and  she's  stil 
sulking  because  I  had  the  great  good  luck  to 
be  on  hand  to  cancel  that  particular  order 
As  it  is,  the  mailman's  back  is  bent  doul 
carrying  bills  to  our  address.  We  could  paper 
our  living  room  with  reminders  and!  lire 
suits  from  installment  companies.  En 
everything.  We  owe  for  everything.  My  wor 
means  we  can  go  out  very  little,  but 
enough  clothes  to  outfit  a  harem.  At  l 
very  minute  she  may  be  shopping  for 

"I  know  it's  dull  for  Enid  at  home  wit 
me  away  so  much."  Clay  then  admit 
"But  I  can't  help  it.  Even  if  we  could  a 
a  baby-sitter,  which  we  can't,  the  r 
ment  wouldn't  welcome  her  hanging 
the  night  club  where  1  work.  Our  youngs 


I 

and  hi 

m       Enid    vil 
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Mrs  Lily  Rekas  of  Connecticut  may  be  a  hardworking  wife  and  mother,  but  she's  also  a  very  attractive  v 

XM  wash  9000  pieces  of  glassware  a  year... 
but  I'm  proud  of  my  pretty  hands  !" 


When  Lily  Rekas  lifts  a  glass  to  toast  her  hus- 
band, he  can  see  that  her  hands  .ire  as  sott  and 

Yet   those  hands  have  to  wash  thousands  of 

Vnd  so  do  yours! ) 
Detergents  make  lighter  work   for  Lily.   IV- 
le.illv  melt  aw. iv  dirt  and  grease.  But 
_  tjlt)s  take  away  the  natural  oils 

ithful  soft  iui  hands! 

Lih    keep  her  hands  so  nice?  She 
ts  this  simple  step.  After  detergents 
iser— pure,  white  Jergens  Lotion 
.  hands. 


Being    liquid,     Jergens    penetrates    instantly 
I  doesn't  merely  "coat"  skin  ,ds.  it  helps 

replace  softening  moisture  hands  need. 

It  has  two  ingredients  do  r  softening. 

And  women  use  much  more  |ergens  Lotion  than 
any  other  hand  care  in  the  world. 

You  ought  to  see  Lily's  lovely  hands.  They're 
two  of  the  best  reasons  lor  remembering  I 
Lotion! 

ep  on  using  detergents,  and  keep  on  using 
Jergens  Lotion.  You  can  tell  vour  husband  about 
your  hard  work  —  but  don't  ever  let  him  feel  it  in 
your  soft  and  pretty  hands. 


■ 


JERGENS 

LOTION 


Use  JERGENS  LOTION -avoid  detergent  hands 


Now— lotion  dispenser  FREE  of  e«tro 
cost   with   $1   00  size     Supply   limited 
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B  R  AND 


GELATIN  DISSERT 


LEMON  FLAVOR 


Here's  Barbecue  Salad 


^TOMATO  ASPIC  WITH   PERSONALITy* 

1  package  Lemon  or  Orange  Jell-O 

1  'i  cups  hot  water  1  can  (8  ounces)  tomato  sauce 

l'i  tablespoons  vinegar 

J/2  teaspoon  salt       dash  of  pepper 

Dissolve  Jell-0  in  hot  water.  Add  tomato  sauce  and  other  ingredi- 
ents. Blend.  Pour  into  individual  molds.  Chill  until  firm.  You  can 
serve  four  to  six  people  for  about  a  nickel  each. 

Note:  For  extra  spiciness,  add  any  of  the  following  before 
chilling:  onion  juice,  seasoning  or  celery  salt,  cayenne, 
Worcestershire  sauce,  pepper  sauce,  or  horse-radish. 


Tomato  aspic  with  personality" 


& 


The  best  new  recipe  in  the  mag'azine ! 


food,  she  cheers  me  up  with  a  lively  recital 
about  something  new  she's  put  on  a  charge 
account,  or  else  she  presents  me  with  a  bor- 
ing household  chore  she  feels  must  be  ac- 
quitted instantly.  Washing  the  windows, 
mowing  the  lawn,  shoving  around  a  floor 
polisher.  Enid  trots  out  the  morning  line-up 
of  chores  for  the  specific  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing me  and  scattering  my  thoughts.  She 
knows  darn  well  how  anxious  I  am  to  reach 
my  studio  and  get  at  the  piano.  Enid  has  no 
interest  in  my  music,  no  ambitions  for  me. 

"Yet  if  I'm  ever  to  pay  our  bills  and  keep 
abreast  of  her  fantastic  buying  habits,  I'll 
have  to  hit  as  a  popular-song  writer.  Enid 
doesn't  care  a  bit.  She  does  everything  in  her 
power  to  distract  me  from  composition.  She's 
forever  barging  into  and  out  of  my  studio, 
whisking  a  broom  and  tidying  my  papers  so 
I  can  find  nothing,  and  she  lets  both  kids 
have  the  free  run  of  it. 

"The  truth  is  Enid  is  jealous  of  my  piano. 
Jealous  of  the  very  thing  that  now  supports 
her  and  someday  may  put  us  on  Easy  Street. 
She's  told  me  as  much.  Last  year  I  had  my 
first  song  published."  said  Clay,  and  his  eyes 
glowed.  The  glow  faded.  "In  an  effort  to 
please  Enid  and  satisfy  her  romantic  notions 
for  once,  I  dedicated  the  song  to  her  and 
planned  for  us  to  visit  the  radio  station  to- 
gether and  hear  it  introduced.  The  nitwit 
wife  of  one  of  my  friends— he's  in  the  radio 
station  -  tipped  Enid  in  advance.  My  sur- 
prise failed  with  a  bang  I've  been  hearing 
ever  since. 

"Enid  is  now  insanely  jealous  of  Betsy, 
my  friend's  wife,"  Clay  told  the  counselor. 
"It  makes  no  sense,  but  she's  also  jealous  of 
Betsy's  husband.  In  fact,  she's  jealous  of  all 
my  friends  and  all  their  wives.  Enid  pictures 
my  night-club  job— mostly  it's  dull  as  ditch 
water  as  being  glamour-plus.  She  lies  in 
bed  with  a  wet  cloth  over  her  eyes,  suffering 
from  a  self-induced  headache,  and  sees  me 
surrounded  by  beautiful,  beguiling  women. 
She  goes  through  my  pockets  like  a  detective, 
hunting  for  vanity  cases  and  perfumed  notes 
and  lacy  handkerchiefs  that  aren't  there. 

"Lately  she  has  begun  accusing  me  of  out- 
right infidelity.  She  accuses  me  of  being  a 
louse  like  her  own  father.  I  resent  the  com- 
parison. I  resent  the  constant  necessity  of 
defending  myself  against  a  sick,  unhealthy 
imagination.  If  I  wanted  to  be  unfaithful  to 
Enid— and  I  never  have  been  — I'd  have  the 
courage  to  explain  and  ask  for  a  divorce. 

"I've  tried  to  tell  myself  that  Enid's 
jealousy,  her  depressions  and  maybe  even 
her  extravagances  date  back  to  the  years 
before  we  met.  She  had  a  rotten  time  as  a 
kid.  I've  made  every  attempt  to  help  my 
wife  to  understand  and  change  herself.  I've 
failed.  I'm  worn  out  with  trying. 

"Something  has  got  to  be  done  about 
Enid,"  Clay  said  in  conclusion.  "Otherwise 
she'll  be  sanitarium  bait,  and  I  may  end  up 
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occupying  the  adjoining  couch.  We've  got  t< 
pay  our  bills  and  have  some  peace  like 
normal  couples.  I  can't  provide  my  wife  with 
a  different  kind  of  childhood  and  a  decent 
set  of  parents.  It's  too  late.  Yet  she  refuses 
to  act,  feel  or  think  like  an  adult.  Can  you 
help  her  learn  to  be  a  grown-up  woman?"* 

The  marriage  counselor  says: 

"Too  much  installment  buying,  Enid's 
childishness  and  exaggerated  craving  for  ad- 
miration, Clay's  abominable  working  hours 
and  selfish  creative  absorption,  the  con- 
tinual clash  of  two  strong,  dissimilar  egos- 
all  these  things,"  said  the  counselor,  "were 
factors  in  this  unsatisfying  marriage.  Both 
Enid  and  Clay  needed  help  in  reorganizing 
themselves,  their  habits  and  feelings,  their 
financial  regime. 

"Enid's  essential  trouble,  as  Clay  cor- 
rectly surmised,  lay  not  in  her  marriage  at 
all,  but  in  her  empty,  early  home  life.  When 
she  spoke  of  her  longing  for  romance,  she  was 
actually  crying  out  for  the  attention  and 
human  warmth  she  had  missed  during  her 
formative  years.  Ignored  by  her  father,  neg- 
lected by  a  beautiful,  self-centered  mother, 
Enid  as  a  child  built  up  an  unreal  vision  of 
her  own  future.  A  future  where  she  would 
dominate  and  acquire  self-esteem  and  im- 
portance. On  the  one  hand,  she  expected  to 
find  a  magic  life  in  marriage.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  subconsciously  expected  her  hus- 
band to  double-cross  her. 

"In  a  sense  Clay  was  double-crossing  his 
wife.  I  don't  mean  to  say  he  was  physically 
unfaithful,  for  he  wasn't.  But,  quite  unwit- 
tingly, Clay  was  bowing  out  of  the  part- 
nership implicit  in  every  serious  union.  Some 
of  Enid's  disappointment  in  him  as  a  hus- 
band was  thoroughly  justified. 

"No  man  could  have  lived  up  to  her  juve- 
nile, romantic  expectations.  But  Clay,  who 
saw  himself  as  an  understanding  and  prac- 
tically ideal  husband,  would  hardly  have 
satisfied  any  wife.  By  interpreting  and  ex- 
plaining Enid's  personality  flaws  to  her.  he 
merely  succeeded  in  making  her  feel  more 
inadequate  than  ever.  He  could  have  profited 
more  by  speculating  on  his  own  possible 
failings,  seeking  a  cure  for  his  own  faults. 
Since  his  abnormal  working  hours  were 
necessary,  it  was  up  to  Clay  to  provide  Enid 
with  a  certain  amount  of  companionship 
when  he  was  at  home.  It  was  up  to  him  to 
exhibit  some  genuine  interest  in  the  home 
they  shared. 

"  Instead,  Clay  didn't  bother  to  conceal  his 
desire  to  escape  from  domesticity  and  take 
refuge  in  his  studio.  His  motive  — future 
financial  betterment— was  no  consolation  to 
Enid.  Pie  in  the  sky  couldn't  make  up  to  her 
for  blank  impersonal  looks,  unhearing  ears. 
Although  Clay  understood  his  wife's  need  of 
praise  and  appreciation,   he  withheld  the 
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isle 

"Sun  now  ol  winning  words  ol  approval 
from  t  lav .  Kind  si  icks  i  igidly  to  ihe  brand- 
new  budgcl  the  two  worked  out  together 
lake  ii  l-.ni  '  iiul  Clay  make  their 

major  pun  h  tid  ol  credit    For 

instance,  the)  an  ilai  payments 

on  then  hoti  ii  .  a  washing  machine, 

In  addition,  and  al  (  i  stion,  Kind 

is  allowed  two  dollars  a  week  for  her  own  per- 
sonal installment  buying  She  can  invest  the 
sum  in  anything  she  chooses,  howevi 
necessary,  without  criticism,  Al  the  mo- 
ment she  is  buying  an  electric  corn  popper, 
which  will  remain  in  ihe  shop  until  it's  en- 
tirely paid  for 

"Similarly,  Clay  budgets  Ins  limited  time 
at  home  He  spends  about  five  waking  hours 
there  Three  ol  ihese  hours  and  there's  no 
argument  about  ii  belong  to  Kind,  his 
home  and  his  children.  During  this  interval 
he  shakes  ,iii  Ins  preoccupation  with  music, 
tastes  what  he  is  eating,  l<x>ks  at  his  own 
house,  and  if  Enid  is  wearing  an  especially 
becoming  apron  he  sees  it  He  still  dislikes 
household  chores,  but  a  schedule  makes  the 
chores  less  distasteful.  One  week  he  mows  the 
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cilement,   outside   stimulation 
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person    she  has  alsn  becoi  •  i   wife 

and  a  better  mother  She  is  less  demanding 
When  Kind  and  I  icr  Ihe 

baby  siltei  is  paid  with  Ihe  money  shecarns. 

"  Enid's  jealousy  was  founded  on  illusion." 
unselor  said    "But    she  hit    ui>on  a 
realistic  cure  foi  it    On  the  lonely  evenings 
when  her  imagination  sins  and  shi 
wondering  about  Clay,  shedelib  i 
pans  him  with  her  lather    She  t licit  com- 
pares him  with  each  of  her  mother's  long 
parad.  ol  husbands   she  compares  hi 
life  with  her  mother's  life    Within  a  short 
time  indeed,  so  Enid  tells  me,  she  is  counting 
her  blessin 

"Ni  long  as  t.  lay's  workin  i  mam 

unchanged,  Kind's  ma  bound  to  be 

lopsided,  abnormal  Naturally  there  still  are 
occasions  when  she  feels  depressed,  low- 
spirited.  But  she  now  can  battle  and  conquer 
her  depressions,  without  dragging  her  two 
small  eirls  into  them.  I  ler  migraine  head- 
aches have  vanished.  She  now  thinks  of  her- 
self as  an  adult,  and  she  tries  always  to  feel 
and  to  behave  like  an  adult  Enid  can  smile, 
and  with  honest  humor,  at  the  fanciful, 
romantic  child  she  used  to  be." 
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WE   ADOPTED    A   TEN-YEAR-OLD 
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peony  backed  by  a  fan  of  dark  green  leaves 
She  had  a  wonderful  time,  and  again  wanted 
to  stay  On  Sunday  evening  when  Betty 
dropped  in,  Ruth  stamped  her  foot  angrily 
and  said.  "  I  don't  want  to  go!" 

Betty  whispered  to  us,  and  we  asked  Ru 
to  come  the  following  week  for  a  "long* 
visit."  This  apparently  was  what  Ruth  had 
bed)  hoping  for.  When  we  slopped  by  the 
home  for  her.  we  found  she  had  packed 
everything  she  owned.  On  each  box  was 
written  her  name.  Ruth  Hannegan,  followed 
by  several  question  marks,  showing  she 
thought  her  last  name  might  be  changed 
There  was  no  doubt  now  that  Ruth 
oing  to  be  our  little  girl. 

We  had  a  lot  lo  learn.  Ruth.  Tom  and  I. 
Ruth's  idea  of  parents  was  "pure  heaven  " 
ought  she'd  never  have  to  do  another 
thing  she  didn't  want  to  do.  "She'll  try  to 
find  out  who's  boss  they  all  do."  Miss 
Vinson  warned  us.  "Just  remember  you're 
etting  a  little  angel.  Ruth's  a  real 
human  being  with  a  mind  of  her  own."  She 
was  right.  When  we  told  Ruth  to  brush  her 
she'd  groan  and  pretend  to  be  sick 
Once  she  Hew  into  a  tantrum  when  I  re- 
minded her  to  pick  up  her  toys.  A  good 
spanking  helped  clear  the  air.  Another  time 
she  threatened  to  leave.  "All  right,  I'll  help 
you  pack."  I  said.  There  was  no  more  talk 
of  that. 

Many    of  Ruth's  old  troubles  were  still 
with  her  too.  There  was  the  fear  she  must 


be  bad  and  not  really  worthy  of  being  loved. 
as  well  as  the  worry  that  she  wouldn't  make 
good  with  us.  At  night  she  moaned  in  her 
sleep  and  nearly  tore  the  bed  to  pieces  The 
main  cause,  we  found  out,  was  those  final 
adoption  papers.  Ruth  was  stricken  to  learn 
she  had  to  wait  a  year  before  she'd  really 
belong  to  us.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  nine 
months  we  asked  Family  Service  to  set  aside 
the  last  three  months  lor  the  sake  of  Ruth's 
peace  of  mind.  This  was  arranged  at  once. 
"Now  I  have  a  real  home,"  Ruth  murmured 
happily  as  she  kissed  me. 

For  Tom  and  me,  it  was  the  beginning  of 
a  growing  and  satisfying  relationship.  We 
admire  Ruth's  spunk  and  individuality,  al- 
though it  has  often  meant  a  clash  of  per- 
sonality. Our  Ruth,  still  on  the  serioi 
is  having  quite  a  time  getting  used  to  Tom's 
wisecracking.  And  there's  the  mal 
religion.  Ruth's  Cod  is  one  of  wrath  and 
thunder;  ours  is  one  of  love.  But  we're  com- 
ing closer  to  an  understanding  on  both 
counts.  Ruth  is  generous  and  dependable 
always  trying  to  figure  out  ways  to  stretch 
her  allowance  so  she  won't  have  to  ask  for 
"extras."  Her  way  with  the  animals  is  some- 
thins  to  see.  In  addition  to  raising  two  fine 
4-H  pets,  she  has  won  over  our  jealous 
cocker.  Nicky,  who  now  sleeps  in  her  room. 

Ruth  hasn't  exactly  said  so,  but  we  can't 

help  feeling  that  she's  leaminu  to  love  us  as 

much  as  we're  learning  to  love  her.  As  though 

•  re  her  real  parents.  e  n  d 
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/Mo  soaking! 
No  hard scrubbing  / 

Quick  as  a  flash!  A  square 

!■'■  Soap  Pad  whisks  pans  bright! 

Brillo    lifts   off   food    film  —  go* 
greasy    crust    with    vim  '    N"      soaking. 
No  hard  scrubbing! 

And  Brillo  Soap  Pads  are  much  more 
than  scouring  pads.  They  shine  pans, 
too!  Make  aluminums  gleam  .  .  .  be- 
cause Brillo  Soap  Pads  are  load' 
special-formula  soap  containing  jew- 
eler's polish' 

SAVE  MONEY  WITH  BRILLO!  Brillo  Soap 
Pads  have  more  metal  fiber,  more  soap, 
last  longer  .  .  .  and  you  get  more  pads  in 
evei  v  Brillo  box! 

BRILLO    SOAP    PADS  (red  box) 

The  soap  is  right  in  the  pad 

BRILLO  CLEANSER  (£reen  boi) 
Pads  ph.- 

THRIFTIER! 

5  and  12 pad  boxes 
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There  is  a  warm  triendliness  about  Lydia  Kirk  which  is  as 
»real  an  assel  as  a  hostess  can  have.  She  wants  to  like  people, 
i-  disposed  to  like  them,  and  this  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
ease.  Sin-  has  a  vivid  personality — gay  and  witty. 

Mrs.    Kirk   thinks   the  first   criterion   in  entertaining  is  to 
please  oneself.  "If  Fm  satisfied  I  can  feel  pretty  sure  that  others  are 
because  an)    hostess  is  bound  to  be  critical  of  her  own  arrange- 
ments-    they  are  her  responsibility.  When  I  ask  people  to  my 
house  I  waul  to  be  as  sure  as  I  possibly  can  be  that  they  are 
going  in  have  a  line  time.  Good  food  is  very  important,  of 
course,  and  in  this  department  I  avoid  being  overambitious. 
I  in  delighted  to  experiment  when  only  the  family  is  involved, 
but  when  we  have  guests  I  serve  dishes  I  in  completely 
sure  of.  1  keep  a  recipe  file  and  when  anything  proves  to 
be  an  outstanding  success  it  gets  used  and  used  and  used. 
But  good   food   i-n  t   the  only    important  factor.  Food 
can  be  absolutely  heavenly  and  yet  the  party  as  a  whole  a  crashing 
bore  il  the  people  who  arc  continued  on  page  94 


For  Lydia  Kirk  the  guests  tunic  first-  -the  food  second. 

A  favorite  buffet  supper  consists  of  chicken 

Tetrazzini  with  vegetable  salad  and  lime  pudding. 
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A  BOYS  FAVORITE  FOOD 

THAT  THE  MAN  STILL  LOVES 


HELL  TELL  YOU 
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For  good  eating,  real  man -style,  there's 
nothing  quite  like  this  -rand  spaghetti 
with  its  famous  tomato  and  Cheddar 
cheese  sauce.  It's  the  spaghetti  thai  lakes 
a  man  right  back  to  his  happy  boyhood! 
Yes.  Franco-American  Spaghetti  is  a 
boy's  favorite  food  that  the  man  still 
loves.  Sit  your  man  down  to  a  big  plateful 
-and  see!  See  the  happy  way  he  reaches 


for  his  fork  and  eats  with  all  of  a  hoy's 
healthy,  eager  appetite. 

Every  so  often,  every  man  and  every 
youngster  should  have  the  real  pleasure 
of  digging  into  a  plateful  of  this  favorite 
dish.  Better  get  three  cans  or  half  a  do/en 
of  Franco -American  Spaghetti.  Then  be 
sure  you  serve  it  often  — for  your  men  of 
all  ages  will  love  it ! 


Franco-American 

a  millionaire's  dish  for  only  pennies  a  portion 


Ato  Sauce  with  ch 
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CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   92 

gathered  together  don't  spark  one  another. 
In  making  a  guest  list  I  always  include  dif- 
ferent age  groups— I  dislike  a  dead-level 
party  where  everyone  is  practically  the  same 
age.  1  enjoy  people  who  are  older  and 
younger  than  myself-  I  believe  most  people 
do-  and  I'm  careful  to  mix  us  all  together. 
This  provides  a  variet  y  of  interests  and  points 
of  view  and  makes  for  good  talk.  Here  in 
Washington  most  of  our  friends  are  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  Government,  but  I 
always  try  to  include  some  who  are  not. 
Shop  talk  is  interesting,  but  it  can  become 
too  heavy  and  intense." 

Lydia  Kirk  and  her  husband.  Admiral 
Alan  G.  Kirk,  now  live  in  picturesque  old 
Georgetown.  When  the  Kirks  returned  to 
Washington  after  the  admiral's  ambassado- 
rial assignments  in  Belgium  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  took  the  only  house  they  could 
find,  which  is  quite  small  by  comparison 
with  any  they  have  had  before.  But  does  this 
bother  Lydia  Kirk?  Not  at  all.  They  stored 
their  household  possessions  except  pieces  in 
scale  for  their  present  house,  built  a  long 
wall  of  bookshelves  in  the  living  room  and 
have  made  the  place  comfortable  and  charm- 
ing. 

"I  simply  cut  my  pattern  of  entertaining 
to  suit  my  facilities  and  we  both  find  it  cozy 
and  fun,"  says  Lydia  Kirk.  "It's  quite  a 
contrast  to  diplomatic  life  where  we  lived  in 
enormous  places  and  by  necessity  had  to 
have  complete  staffs.  Here  I'm  apt  to  run 
out  to  the  kitchen  to  stir  the  strawberries 
Romanoff,  but  it's  in  line  with  the  trend 
toward  less  complicated  hospitality.  We  can 
be  simple,  but  that  doesn't  mean  dull." 

Every  house  in  Georgetown  has  a  garden 
in  the  back,  usually  with  a  paved  terrace, 
and  the  residents  all  use  their  gardens  a  great 
deal. 

"During  the  warm  weather  I  like  to  give 
half-indoor-and-half-outdoor  parties,"  Lydia 
Kirk  says.  "Sometimes  I  serve  the  first  course 
in  the  garden,  or  perhaps  we'll  have  the  main 
part  of  the  meal  inside  and  go  to  the  garden 
for  dessert.  This  way  we  can  have  a  change 
of  setting  and  I  find  it  makes  service  easier. 

"Any  season  I  enjoy  having  reasonably 
small  luncheon  parties  of  both  women  and 
men,  especially  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
These  are  buffet  and.quite  quick  affairs,  be- 
cause everyone  is  busy  and  must  go  on  to 
other  things.  Guests  arrive  at  one  o'clock  or 
perhaps  earlier  and  the  parly  is  over  by  about 
three-thirty,  but  it  gives  us  a  chance  for  good 
talk— and  that  we  have.  The  men  expect  the 
women  to  be  informed  about  what 's  going  on 
in  the  world  and  we  jolly  well  see  that  we 
are." 

Lydia  Kirk  is  well  known  through  her  pop- 
ular book,  Postmarked  Moscow,  a  shrewdly 
fascinating  account  of  her  experiences  and 
observations  in  Russia,  and  her  extensive 
lecture  tours.  Fortunately  for  our  readers. 
Postmarked  Moscow  was  serialized  in  the 
Journal  as  Letters  from  Moscow.  The  Kirks 
have  three  children,  Marian  (Mrs.  John  W. 
Appel),  Deborah  (Mrs.  Peter  Solbert)  and 
Roger,  who  is  in  Air  Force  Intelligence. 
Roger  was  with  his  parents  for  much  of  their 
stay  in  Moscow. 

A  party  Mrs.  Kirk  remembers  as  especially 
successful  was  one  she  gave  for  the  very 
young  marneds,  including  her  daughters.  "I 
had  a  fairly  elaborate  buffet  and  we  played 
records  and  danced.  It  was  just  after  Christ- 
mas and  on  a  table  near  the  tree  I  put  a  stack 
of  gaily  wrapped  boxes  that  held  small 
presents  for  the  girls.  To  each  box  I  attached 
a  bright-colored  ribbon  which  extended  down 
over  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  it  looked  so 
pretty.  Most  of  the  girls  were  pregnant  and 
they  loved  all  the  attention.  They  said, 
'No  one  ever  bothers  about  us.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  parties  for  the  sophisticated  older 
young  marrieds  and  the  debutantes,  but 
we're  just  having  babies  and  getting  started 
in  life  and  it's  such  fun  to  be  made  a  fuss 
over.'  I  was  pleased  as  Punch  about  the 
whole  thing. 

"For  buffet  parties  I  use  medium-sized 
tables— unless  the  party  is  so  large  that 
tables  are  impossible— and  I  use  place  cards 
always.    In    Washington,    where    ranking 


officials  are  involved,  they  are  essential,  but  I 
use  them  wherever  I  am.  They  give  me  a 
chance  to  plan  for  my  guests'  comfort  and 
pleasure.  Occasionally  we  have  more  formal 
parties  where  we  all  sit  at  the  dining  table, 
which  will  stretch  out  to  a  pretty  good 
length.  Then  my  husband  and  I  sit  across 
from  each  other  at  the  center  of  the  table, 
Continental  fashion.  This  makes  it  much 
easier  to  keep  conversation  general  and  to 
draw  people  out  than  if  we  sat  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  table." 

Here  is  one  of  Lydia  Kirk's  favorite  menus 
for  a  buffet  dinner: 

For  the  hors  d'oeuvres.  equal  quantities  of 
finely  chopped  shrimp  and  cream  cheese 
mixed  with  a  little  lemon  juice,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  spread  on  rounds  of  buttered 
bread;  tiny  sandwiches  filled  with  pate  de 
foie  gras  or  liverwurst;  olives  and  nuts.  The 
main  dish  is  chicken  Tetrazzini  with  a  dif- 
ferent twist  that  makes  it  perfectly  delicious. 
For  cold  dishes,  ham  loaf  en  gelee  and  a  salad 
of  raw  vegetables  and  greens  with  anchovy 
French  dressing,  and  the  bread  will  be 
toasted  poppy-seed  bread  sticks.  Dessert, 
lime-chiffon  pudding  filled  with  candied 
cherries  and  nuts.  The  pudding  will  be  pale 
green  and  the  flecks  of  red  cherries  will  give 
it  a  Chnstmasy  look. 

CHICKEN  TETRAZZINI 

This  recipe  will  fill  a  1 -quart  casserole  anil 
will  serve  12  people  generously.  Get  a  5-tO- 
5 '  9-pound  roasting  chicken;  clean  ami  cover 
with  7  cups  boiling  water,  add  sail  and  I 
tablespoon  rnonosodium  glutamate  and  bring 
to  a  rolling  boil.  Lower  beat  and  simmer  until 
tender.  \dd  a  little  water  from  time  to  lime. 
Allow  chicken  to  cool  in  broth,  then  remove 
skin  and  cut  chicken  into  bile-size  pieces. 
Strain  broth,  chill  and  skim  oil  fat.  (looking 
the  chicken  is  a  day-before  job. 

The  next  da)  measure  broth  and  if 
necessary  add  water  to  make  7  cups  in  all. 
Bring  broth  to  a  boil  and  sprinkle  in  I 
pound  medium  broad  noodles.  (This  is  the 
extra  twist,  using  noodles  instead  ol  spa- 
ghetti and  cooking  them  in  the  chicken 
broth.)  (look  noodles  about  8  minutes,  or 
until  barely  tender.  Don't  overcook  because 
they  get  more  cooking  when  dish  is  reheated 
in  the  oven.  Drain  noodles,  reserving  broth. 
There  should  be 3  cups  broth.  Slice  I  '  2  pounds 
mushrooms  and  saute  S  minutes  in  3-1  table- 

sp is    butter.     Melt     1    tablespoons   butter 

with  I  clove  garlic,  minced;  blend  in  7  table- 
spoons Hour  ami  add  3  cups  broth  in  which 
noodles  were  cooked  and  I  cup  cream,  (look, 
stirring  constantly,  until  thi.'k  and  boiling. 
In  a  t-quart  casserole  put  a  layer  ol  noodles, 
a  layer  of  chicken,  a  layer  of  mushrooms, 
sprinkle  heavily  with  grated  Parmesan 
cheese  anil  cover  with  some  of  the  cream 
sauce.  Continue  with  this  routine  until 
casserole  is  lull,  ending  with  cream  sauce  anil 


a  final  lopping  of  (he  grated  cheese.  The 
quality  of  the  Parmesan  cheese  is  most  im- 
portant to  ibis  dish,  so  get  the  very  best  you 
can.  Before  serving,  heat  in  a  hot — 450°F. — 


HAM   LOAF  EN   GELEE 

Get  a  smoked  bam  butt  that  weighs  a  little 
over  234  pounds.  Ask  your  butcher  to  cut  off 
excess  fat  and  grind  ham  three  times.  Add  to 
ham  %  cup  tomato  juice,  1  cup  bread 
crumbs,  2  eggs,  I  teaspoon  prepared  mustard, 
1  tablespoon  rnonosodium  glutamate.  2 
tablespoons  grated  onion,  1  clove  garlic, 
minced,  1  teaspoon  paprika,  }^  teaspoon 
cayenne  pepper  and  I  tablespoon  Worces- 
tershire sauce.  Stir  well,  then  work  with 
your  ha..ds  until  thoroughly  mixed.  Let 
stand  several  hours  and  pack  into  an  oblong 
glass  baking  dish.  Phis  quantity  will  (HI  a  7- 
cup-capacity  dish.  Pack  (irmly  and  insert  a 
silverknife  many  times  to  remove  air  bubbles. 
Bake  I  hour  in  a  slow — 300  '  F. — oven.  Better 
put  a  shallow  baking  pan  or  metal  tray  under 
dish  because  the  fat  sometimes  boils  out 
during  baking.  Cool  a  little,  invert  on  baking 
tray,  lift  off  baking  dish  and  wipe  away  fat 
that  will  run  out  on  tray.  Cool  and  put  in 
refrigerator. 

\\  hen  loaf  is  thoroughly  chilled,  soften  1 
envelope  plus  I  teaspoon  unllavored  gela- 
tin in  %  cup  cold  water.  Bring  1  can  madri- 
lene  to  a  boil,  add  gelatin  and  stir  until  dis- 
solved. \dil  another  can  of  cold  madrilene. 
several  dashes  Tabasco  and  a  few  drops  of  red 
vegetable  coloring.  Pour  some  of  the  aspic  into 
a  9"-square  cake  pan  to  the  depth  of  a  little 
less  than  '  •>".  and  cool  the  rest  until  it  begins 
to  jell.  Now  transfer  ham  loaf  to  the  platter 
on  which  it  is  to  be  served,  spoon  quite  a  lot 
of  the  half-congealed  aspic  on  top  of  the  loaf 
anil  spread  il  with  a  knife  over  top,  sides  and 
ends.  Put  platter  back  in  refrigerator  for 
about  10  minutes  and  apply  the  remaining 
aspic  in  the  same  way. 

Its  easy  enough  to  get  a  thick  coating  on 
lop  of  I  he  loaf,  but  what  you  put  on  the  sides 
and  ends  sometimes  has  a  tendency  to  slide 
down  onto  the  platter.  If  this  happens,  put 
platter  back  in  refrigerator  for  a  few  min- 
utes, then  scrape  aspic  up  with  knife  and 
apply  it  where  needed.  You  will  find  thai  you 
can  gel  a  thick  coaling  all  over  the  loaf,  but 
don'l  try  for  a  loo  neat  and  slick  effect.  You 
can't  get  it.  and  besides,  the  loaf  will  look 
prettier  if  the  coaling  is  a  little  irregular. 

To  garnish  the  platter,  cut  aspic  you  put 
into  the  i-ake  pan  into  cubes  and  make 
mounds  of  this  around  the  loaf  interspersed 
with  fans  of  sweet  pickle,  spiced  crab  apples 
and  slices  of  lemon.  The  loaf  cuts  like  a 
dream  and  is  very  smooth  in  texture.  All 
but  garnishing  is  a  day-before  job. 

RAW-VEGETABLE   SALAD 

Raw  cauliflower,  cucumber,  red  radishes, 
tomatoes  and  greens  are  used  in   this  salad. 


"\\  hal  do  you  s«v  ire  take  litis  money  tve're  been  sav- 
ing   toward    the   new  car   and    blow   il    on    a    movie?' 


The    cauliflower,    cucumber    and    radishei 
should  be  cut  the  day  before,  covered  with 
ice  cubes  and  stored  in  the  refrigerator.  Cut 
cauliflower  into  small  flowerets,  slice  radishes 
anddice  2  peeled  cucumbers.  Score  an  unpeeled 
cucumber  with  tbe  tines  of  a  fork  and  slice 
thin.  The  slices  will  be  used  as  a  garnish. 
When  you're  ready   to  assemble  the  salad,! 
drain  vegetables  very  thoroughly  and  add  td 
them   some   tomatoes  cut   into  fairly  smalll 
chunks.  Pour  some  of  the  dressing  over  them! 
and   toss.   Line  a   salad   bowl   with   lettuce, 
water   cress   or    whatever   greens   you    like.! 
Heap  the  cut  vegetables  in  the  center,  garnish! 
with  cucumber  slices,   and  pour  remaining! 
dressing  over  all. 

ANCHOVY  FRENCH    DRESSING 

Drain  off  oil  from  a  can  of  anchovy  fillets 
and  cut  fillets  into  small  pieces  with  a  pair  of 
scissors — they're  very  hard  to  cut  with  a 
knife.  Add  these  to  French  dressing  with  a 
pinch  of  dried  tarragon  and  a  split  clove  of 
garlic.  Let  stand  several  hours  or  overnight 
and  remove  garlic  before  using. 

TOASTED  POPPY-SEED 
BREAD  STICKS 

Remove  crusts  from  unsliced  bread,  cut  into  I 
slices  about  1"  thick  and  cut  each  slice  in  | 
half  the  long  way.  Spread  lops  of  sticks  gen- 
erously with  butter  and  sprinkle  with  poppy  \ 
seeds.  Before  serving,  toast  under  broiler  ' 
until  golden  brown. 

LIME-CHIFFON  PUDDING 

Sollen  3  envelopes  unflavored  gelatin  in  Y2 
cup  cold  water  for  5  minutes.  Beat  6  egg  yolks 
and  add,  gradually,  1  cup  sugar,  beating  con- 
stancy. Add  %  cup  fresh  or  bottled  lime 
juice  and  I  '■;  teaspoons  grated  lemon  rind 
(lime  rind  if  available)  and  enough  greer 
vegetable  coloring  to  give  il  a  pretty  tin! 
Cook  in  double  boiler  until  thick,  beating 
constantly  with  rotary  beater.  Remove  from 
heat  and  slir  in  gelatin  until  dissolved.  Cool, 
fold  in  (>  egg  whites,  beaten  until  stiff,  and  1 
pint  heavy  cream  that  has  been  whipped. 
Add  I  '  2  cups  candied  cherries,  cut  into 
pieces,  and  1 '  £  cups  walnuts  broken  into 
pieces.  Heap  into  bowl  in  which  it  is  to  be 
served  and  chill. 

Mrs.  Kirk  often  serves  curried  sea  food 
en  coquille  as  a  first  course,  and  here's  the 
recipe : 

CURRIED  SEA  FOOD  EN   COQUILLE 

This  recipe  will  fill  8  (airly  large  scallop 
shells.  You  will  need  I  pound  of  sea  food,  no 
shells  included  in  weight.  The  combinations 
of  scallops  and  shrimp  or  scallops  and  lobster 
are  both  good,  or  you  can  combine  all  three. 
I  always  use  frozen  raw  scallops  for  one  of 
the  ingredients — they  are  available  gen- 
erally, inexpensive  and  very  good.  Cut  them 
into  medium  small  pieces  and  saute  in  butler 
S  minutes.  If  your  shrimp  and  lobster  are 
raw,  saute  them  with  scallops.  In  a  stewing 
pan  melt  '  g  pound  butter  with  1  large  clove 
garlic,  finely  minced,  blend  in  7  tablespoons 
flour  and  add  2  cups  milk.  Bring  to  a  boil, 
stirring  constantly,  and  add  I  teaspoon 
rnonosodium  glutamate.  1  Y2  teaspoons  salt, 
}\  teaspoon  freshly  ground  black  pepper,  1 
teaspoon  prepared  mustard.  1  tablespoon 
Worcestershire  sauce  and  1  teaspoon  curry 
powder.  If  your  curry  powder  isn't  quite 
strong,  you'll  need  a  little  more.  This  sauce 
will  be  very  thick,  as  it  must  be.  Add  the  sea 
food  and  I  four-ounce  can  sliced  mushrooms. 
Rub  scallop  shells  vyith  butter  or  margarine 
and  when  curried  sea  food  is  cool — so  that  it 
wont  run  all  over  the  place — divide  it  among 
the  8  shells.  Sprinkle  tops  with  bread  crumbs 
and  dot  with  butter.  Before  serving,  put 
shells  on  a  baking  sheet  in  a  hot — 500°  F. — 
oven  for  about  10  minutes,  or  until  piping 
hot. 

Here's  another  of  Mrs.  Kirk's  favorites 
which  is  delicious  and  easy  to  do: 

CREAM-OF-CRAB  SOUP 

Make  a  medium  cream  sauce — 2  tablespoons 
butler.  2  tablespoons  flour  to  1  cup  milk  — 
combine  with  1  can  consomme  and  stir  in  a 
moderate  quantity  of  crab  flakes,  frozen  or 
canned.  Season  to  taste.  END 


1953 


Sparkling  flavor  makes  "second-day"  meals  taste  like  company  meals 


are  extra  good  with  French's! 


S 


FRENCH'S  GOURMET  SAUCE 

Vi  cup  currant  jelly 
Vi  cup  French's  Prepared  Mustard 

Melt  jelly  over  low  heat.  Slowly  blend  m 
mustard.'  Mix  well.  Serve  hot  with  slices 
of  ham  and  turkey.  Equally  delicious  with 
sliced  pork.  lamb,  tongue  or  chicken. 


HOT  DAN  SPREAD 

I  cup  ground  ham 

rl  tablespoon  horseradish  or  chopped  pickle 
I  tablespoon  French's  Prepared  Mustard 
I  tablespoon  mayonnaise 

^Combine  all  ingredients.  Mix  together 
thoroughly  using  sufficient  mayonnaise  for 
a  smooth  consistency.  Yield:  approxi- 
mately 1  cup. 


LUNCHBOX   SPECIAL 

Vi  cup  minced  cooked  ham 

yi  cup  peanut  butter 

2  teaspoons  French's  Dill  Seed 

V*  teaspoon  French's  Paprika 

I  teaspoon  French's  Prepared  Mustard 

I   teaspoon  mayonnaise 

Combine  ham,  peanut  butter,  dill  seed  and 
paprika.  Blend  in  mustard  and  mayon- 
naise. Allow  to  stand  in  refrigerator  sev- 
eral hours.  Yield:  i  cup.  Use  as  canape  or 
sandwich  spread. 

French's  Mustard  is  a  rich  blend  of  the 
finest  spices,  mustard  seed  and  vin< 
money    can    buy.    Smoother,   creamier 
French's  blends  better  .  .  .  flavors  bet- 
ter, doesn't  lade  out  in  cooking. 

Also  made  in  Canada 


Clip  this  coupon  today! 


32-Page  Recipe  Booklet! 

The  H.  T.  French  Co. 
1856  Mustard  - 
Rochester  9,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  10c  in  coin.  Please  send  me  your  32-page 
illustrated  booklet,    "Seasoning  Makes  the  Difference." 
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LADIES'   HOME   JOURNA 


FOR  CHRISTfJlflS 
GIVE 


$2.00 

POSTPAID 

INDIVIDUALLY 
BOXED 


FREES  both  hands  while  phoning. 
Completely  adjustable  for  right  or 
left  shoulder  use.  Easy  to  install. 
Feather  weight.  Non- breakable 
plastic.  Fits  all  hand  set  phones. 
Order  from  -  H.  H.  RENNEKER 
P.  0.  Box  9235  •  San  Diego  9,  Calif. 
INVENTOR  •  DISTRIBUTOR 


Got  a  Moving  Problem? 


PRIZED  POSSESSIONS  ARE  SAFE! 


Rely  on 


AMERICAN  RED  BALL 
moves  everything  safely— 
at  COST  LOWER  THAN 
MOST!  Call  your  local 
AMERICAN  RED  BALL 
AGENT!  FREE  PERSON- 
ALIZED ESTIMATE! 


American  RED  BALL 

TRANSIT  COMPANY,   Inc. 
PIONEER    NATION-WIDE    MOVERS 


ALSATIAN   GIRL 
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constantly  increasing  prices— nymphs  and 
naiads  glimpsed  in  a  perpetual  twilight, 
their  pearly  flesh  tones  seeming  to  irradi- 
ate the  deepening  shadows.  Toulouse-Lau- 
trec judged  that  "it  would  be  impossible 
to  be  more  nebulous  without  becoming 
mushy."  But  in  the  cloudiness  of  these  nudes 
lay  the  secret  of  Henner's  success.  The  sen- 
suality was  there,  but  it  was  vague,  only  half 
revealed,  suggesting  the  refinement  of  poet- 
ical feelings.  His  redheaded  models  were  con- 
sidered attractive  without  grossness,  seduc- 
tive without  impropriety. 

Fifty  vears  ago  it  was  deemed  a  mark  of 
wealth  and  culture  to  have  a  Henner  hanging 
in  the  drawing  room.  Those  who  could  not 
afford  original  paintings  bought  color  repro- 
ductions. In  Paris  a  museum  was  founded, 
dedicated  to  his  work.  His  reputation  seemed 
solidly  established.  He  died  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  successful  of  Academic  painters. 

But  the  significant  artists  of  his  generation 
recognized  that  Henner  was  betraying  his 
real  gifts.  Manet  and  Degas  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  paint  more  seriously.  Under 
their  influence  he  sent  a  picture  to  the  Salon 
of  1868.  The  critics  attacked  it,  and  in  a  fury 
Henner  destroyed  what  many  painters  con- 


sidered his  best  canvas.  More  conservati\ 
than  ever,  he  refused  further  advice  from  1 
Impressionist  friends. 

Occasionally,  however,  Henner  painte 
pictures  for  his  own  pleasure.  These 
mostly  portraits  of  relations  and  friend 
Confronted  with  a  sitter,  his  desultory  vision 
came  into  focus,  and  with  his  accomplished 
technique  he  was  able  to  transcribe  exactly 
what  his  eyes  saw.  The  collapse  of  Henner's 
reputation  has  caused  these  portraits  to  be 
ignored,  but  they  are  works  of  art,  well  worth 
collecting. 

The  Alsatian  Girl,  for  example,  is  a  jewel, 
a  study  of  Victorian  childhood  sensitive  in 
interpretation,  delicate  yet  solid  in  modeling. 
Real  connoisseurship  consists  in  finding  not 
only  the  achievements  of  genius  but  the  oc- 
casional flashes  of  inspiration  that  light  up 
the  work  of  less  gifted  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Henner,  more  venal  artists.  One  of  the  charms 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Dale's  collecting  is 
that  they  have  not  only  assembled  paintings 
by  great  masters,  but  that  they  have  also 
repeatedly  found  in  the  work  of  mediocre 
painters  unexpected  masterpieces. 

—John  Walker, 
Chief  Curator,  National  Gallery  of  Art. 


HER  12    MEN 
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Upon  my  arrival,  Doctor  Barrett  gave  me 
a  quick  briefing  on  curriculum  and  twelve 
three-by-five  filing  cards.  On  each  was  a 
•name  with  descriptive  highlights,  supposedly 
designed  to  orient  me  to  my  charges.  Every 
card  had  the  words  "Tuition  Paid"  scrawled 
across  the  bottom.  Regretfully,  1  abandoned 
the  whimsey  that  perhaps  the  little  boys 
would  not  show  up,  and  I  would  get  an 
eleventh-hour  reprieve,  and  could  go  uome 
and  reform  and  start  a  new  life. 

My  quarters  were  in  Kirkland  Hall,  the 
newer  of  the  two  dormitories.  My  suite  was 
a  living  room,  bedroom  and  bath.  Conven- 
ient for  my  supervisory  duties,  it  was  located 
at  the  end  of  the  long  corridor  off  which 
opened  the  dormitory  rooms  reserved  for  the 
eight-  and  nine-year-olds.  My  living  room 
had  very  little  furniture  in  it.  This  was  be- 
cause it  must  also  serve  as  commons  room 
for  the  Acorns,  and  the  school  had  an  un- 
sound theory  that  children  just  love  to  sit  on 
the  floor.  The  rugs  were  Navaho,  and  they 
were  definitely  throw  rugs.  They  threw  the 
unwary,  providing  much  simple,  clean  fun 
for  the  Acorns. 

I  approved  the  view,  but  the  object  that 
really  brought  surcease  to  my  uneasy  soul 
was  the  piano  in  the  living  room.  I  can  play 
two  Chopin  preludes  and  half  a  Beethoven 
sonata  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to 
myself.  I  was  very  happy  about  the  piano. 

The  faculty  supposedly  had  arrived  for 
two  days  of  orientation,  but  the  boys  were 
not  due  until  Sunday.  The  dormitory  was 
empty.  Just  as  I  was  banging  into- my  finale, 
I  smelled  smoke.  It  came,  I  discovered,  from 
an  unappetizing  pipe  which  protruded  from 
the  rugged,  but  nicely  hewn,  face  of  a  tall, 
loose-jointed  male  creation.  He  apparently 
had  barged  right  in,  without  benefit  of  invi- 
tation. There  was  something  untrammeled 
about  him  that  no  mere  door  could  frustrate. 

"I  thought  maybe  you  played  the  piano," 
he  said.  "Speak  when  you're  spoken  to." 

"Well— really,  give  me  time  — I  play  a  bit, 
but  scarcely  in  the  manner  of  Mozart,  man 
or  boy,"  I  said  inanely. 

"  That's  obvious— but  I  can  see  you  like  to 
play  anyway.  You  look  self-satisfied  doing  it. 
You're  loud  too.  I'm  glad  I  picked  you  for 
the  piano." 

"What  do  you  mean— picked  me?" 

"I  had  it  moved  in  here  at  my  own  ex- 
pense. Tuned  too.  I  told  Barrett  you  might 
like  it.  After  all,  I  had  it  in  my  room  all  last 
year." 

"That  was  awfully  kind  of  you,  really. 
Are  you  a  master  here?" 


"Yes— I'm  Joseph  Hargrave,  chief  arbiter 
of  the  Pines.  Teach  too— English,  Math, 
History,  Tennis,  Football,  Nature  Study, 
Second  Swimming  Coach,  First  Riding  Mas- 
ter, Plastic  Arts,  First  Aid,  Woodwork,  Gar- 
dening, Calisthenics,  Etcetera.  We  turn  our 
talents  into  all  channels  here.  No  idle  time 
hanging  on  our  hands.  Maybe  you  can  palm 
it  off  on  Wallace.  He's  new  too." 

"Palm  what  off?" 

"The  piano." 

"Oh,"  I  assured  him,  "it  will  be  a  great 
comfort  to  me.  It  was  most  generous  of  you." 

"Not  exactly  generous,"  he  toid  me. 
"I'm  sorry.  You  look  like  a  good  sort.  Right 
purty.  You  mellow  me.  I  apologize  for  giv- 
ing it  to  you." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  peered  at  him. 
Handsome. 

He  whispered  the  sinister  words.  "They 
practice  here." 

"Who?" 

"The  little  Liszts.  Do-re-mi-fa-sol-la-ti-  - 
do."  He  sang  it.  "Some  of  them  are  beyond 
scales,  of  course.  They're  onto  a  little  number 
called,  I  think,  'Birdie  in  the  Spring.'  And 
one  exceptionally  talented  genius  can  get 
through  two  pages  of  the  Minuet  in  G.  Of 
course,  he  begins  over— and  over.  It's  tanta- 
lizing, but  diverting." 

"When  do  they  practice?" 

"Oh— just  mornings— and  afternoons,  and 
evenings  up  to  bedtime." 

"You're  an  unpleasant  character,  aren't 
you?" 

"  I  try  to  be— but  the  boys  like  me.  They'll 
like  you  too." 

"Well,  I  don't  care  whether  they  like  me  S 
or  not.  I  don't  like  them." 

"That's  what  you  think  now,  Angel  Face. 
You'll  like  them  all  right.  Tear  up  the  cards 
Barrett  gave  you.  You  can't  write  down  these 
little  guys.  You  and  I  are  going  to  like  the 
boys  together." 

"  Don't  call  me  Angel  Face,  if  you  please, 
Spatter  Brain."  It  was  easy  to  see  that  there 
was  going  to  be  friction  between  this  Har- 
grave  and  me,  and  curiously  enough,  the 
prospect  was  highly  exciting. 

"Don't  call  me  Spatter  Brain,  if  you 
please.  Call  me  Joe  or  Darling  for  short. 
There's  a  faculty  meeting  in  ten  minutes.  We 
get  briefed  for  the  year's  operations.  Now, 
as  an  older  man  — I'm  twenty-eight,  you 
know,  old  enough  to  be  the  father  of  your 
children— I  want  to  give  you  some  advice. 
Watch  out  for  Munsey.  I  may  be  cut  on  more 
simple  lines,  but  I'm  more  your  type.  Simple 
living,  high  thinking,  heart  of  gold— you 
know,  salt  of  the  earth.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
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"Gentlemen,"  he  annount  ed,  '  i 
the  I  adj 

I  here  was  a  shullle  ol  feel  and 
arose   Do<  toi  Barrel  i  Ux>l 

"Now'      l"      icstured    toward   tin 
elderly    ol    the  group     "this   gentleman    i 
Mr.  Frane,  oui  Latin  leachei .  Mini 
Strong  man."  The  dai  k,  nervous  youi 
was  Marcus  Carson    "  \nd  tins  is  oui  othei 
newcomer.    Mr.    Craig    Wallace."    Younj 
Wallace  was  just  out  of  college,  and  anxious 
no1   to  be  noticed,  lie  was  vastly  relieved 
when  attention  was  drawn  to  James  and 
Jorgenson,  the  married  members  ol  tin 
Then    Doctor    Barrett    launched    into    his 
planned  techniques  foi  meeting  pan 
boys  on  opening  day. 

The  main  lounge  of  tht  school  was  usually 
cluttered  with  magazines  and  sedentary  play 
equipment.  On  opening 
day,  however,  it  was  dig 
nlfied  with  rigid  order  and 
enhanced  with  bouquets  ol 
fragrant    flowers    and    a  No  two  peopi 

beautifully    and    abun-  ond  both  are 

dantly  arrayed  tea  table. 

Everyone  in  the  lounge 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
trenzied  trans;',.  Faculty, 
all  assigned  to  maneuvers  ith  par- 

ents and  lx>ys.  I  was  prominently  displayed 
to  the  parents  who  had  favored  the  addition 
of  a  woman  to  the  staff,  and  completely 
ignored  otherwise.  Doctor  Barrett  performed 
like  a   cam,'  ign  manager.  He  was 
superb  best  on  opening  day.  He  man. 
express  his  unique  pleasure  and  fresh 
the  sight  of  each  boy.  They  all  called  him 
"sir"-  a  title  of  respect  used  in  addressing 
all  masters.  He  called   them  by  tin 
names. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mansfield?"  He 
a  boy  on  the  back.  "Nice  vacation.  Mans- 
field?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir." 

"Glad  to  be  back.  Mansfield?' 

"Oh,  yes,  sir." 

"And  so  am   1.  Mansfield,  most  awfully 
glad  that  you  ire  back." 

All  afternoon  boys  and  parents 
out  of  family  cars  and  Munsey  mi 
with  the  school  station  wagon  and  D 
boys  in  bulk  lots     the  ones  whose  parei 
were  too  busy  to  bring  them. 

A  FEW  boys  were  delivered  by  chi 
and  Jamie  f  ravers,  a  shamed  nine-5 
showed  up  in  the  custody  of  a  governess 
tried  to  pretend   she  wasn't   with  him 
course,  but   when   that  didn't  work  he  ; 
tempted  to  pass  her  off  as  a  relative. 
of  democratic  deceit  that  would  have  h 
fied  his  parents,  who  were  very  prou< 
having  achieved  a  governess 
"Who's  the  dame,  Jamie?  "Bobby  Lennox 

demanded  with  no  tact 

"Oh.  her?"  Jamie  'ooked  p 
he'd  noticed  the  won. an  for  the  I 
"Oh— well,  she's  my  aunl 
going  on  tonight  as  soon  as  she  unpacks 
Her  name's  Miss  Bi 

Jamie's  parents  were  convinced  h 
object  of  kidnaping  plots  and  they  n 
lowed  him  so  much  as  a  n  oment  alone 
though  they  themselves  avoided  I 
pany  as  much  as  possible.  But  someone  : 
ways  accompanied  Jamie  wherever  he  wen 
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"Bless  her  heart-    n\  her  da\  to  put  Drano  m  all  the  < 
hut  I'll  tin  ii  (in  lu  r!" 

The  dangerous  sewei  germs  lurking  in  cm 

nevei  take  a  holidav    Ami  they  breed  in  muck  that 

liquid    disinfectants    can't    budge.    Oi 

churning  action   dissolves   ihc   muck— and   keeps 

drams  gcrm-frcc  m\A  free-running. 

Put    Drano  in  every    drain     once  a   weel 
about  a  penny  a  drain.   Makes  septic  tanks  v.ork 
even   better.  Gel    Drano  today   at  youi   grocery, 
drug  or  hardware  store.  Also  available  in  (  anada. 

There'*  nothing  like  DRANO  .  .  .  lo  keep  drains  free-running  ond  jonilory 


"Get  the  Windex  Spray  quick  . . .  then  n< 

See  how  easil)   Windex  Spray   can  make   voui  windows 

sparkle'  Swish'  Spra\  it  on.  V\  hish'  \\  ipe  it  off.  W  indows. 
mirrors,  all  kinds  o(  ^lass  surfaces  are  done  in  half  the 
time   it   takes   other   ^lass   cleaners     \nd    \\  index    S 
leaves  no  waxy  dust  to  clean  afterward     no  waxy  him  to 
attract  dusi  later. 

It's  a  thrifts  buy  conomical  in  the 

large  20-o/  si/e   At  \our  grocery,  drug  or  hardware  store 
today  —get  V\  index  Spray     \lso  sold  in  Canada 

So  fail,  eojy,  thrifty,  H  oufiells  all  ofner  glats  c/eoners  combined! 
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FOR   GIVING. ..OR   RECEIVING 

..The  worlds 
finest  television 


WHEN  you  choose  Philco— you  know  you're  get- 
ting the  finest  television  there  is  . . .  in  viewing 
enjoyment,  in  performance,  in  beauty  of  design. 

Your  Philco  dealer  has  more  than  40  brand  new 
1  'Jvi  Philco  models  to  choose  from  . . .  luxurious  com- 
binations, consoles,  and  table  models...  17,  21,  24, 
and  27-inch  screen  sizes  in  the  widest  range  of  fine 
cabinetry  ever  offered. 

See  the  thrilling  new  Philco  deep  dimension  pic- 
ture, powered   by   the   revolutionary   HF-200   high 


fidelity  chassis  which  adds  new  miles  to  TV  reception 
. . .  new  brilliance,  clarity,  and  depth  of  detail  to  the 
picture.  See  Philco's  new  1954  Golden  Grid  models, 
the  television  that  made  Philco  first  in  public  demand 
all  over  America. 

Every  1954  Philco  is  available  with  Philco's  exclu- 
sive built-in  All  Channel  Tuner  for  UHF.  Prices  range 
from  $179.95  to  $1000,  including  federal  tax  and 
one  year  warranty  on  the  picture  tube.  Specifications 
subject  to  change. 


PHILCO. 

World's  First 
Television  with 


PHILCO  4110,  21 -inch  console,  with  HF-200  high  fidelity 
i  deep  dimension  picture,  in  a  handsome  mahog- 
any veneer  cabinet  equipped  with  casters. 


BIG  24-INCH  SCREEN,  335  square  inches  of  the  finest  pic- 
ture in  television  .  .  .  the  Philco  deep  dimension  picture. 
Cabinet  of  rich  mahogany  veneers.  Philco  6300. 
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"Don't  forgel 

chirping  lai Lation     "don'i  foi 
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sounded  a  fren  icd  (male  as  the  i  at 

speed    I'  ii' 'i.  .1  few  limp 

pursuit  and  then  he  stood  in  tin  middle  ol 
the  driveway,  Ins  head  tilted  to  in    , 
Curve   of    Ins    raised    arm     Slowly,    in    the 

rhythm  ni  d< ied  fatali 

uplifted   hand,    No  one  waved   back     I  In 
horny  loads  might  miss  him 

One  ol  lir.  bare     un  browned  km 
nr.iih  Ins  gray   flannel  shorts  was  pin 
with  while  adhesive  tape   It  crossed  i 
denly  unhinged  mind  thai   1  would  nevci 
send  a  little  boj  of  mine  away  to  Imardmg 
school  if  he  had  a  sore  knee     >. 

Hey;  Carrulhers!"  Joe  walked  ovei  to- 
ward the  boy  who  had  finally  mana 
i urn  a  fairly  composed  face  toward  us  "  I've 
iust  discovered  it's  tune  u  .  clogs 

Some  of  the  boys  usually  help  me   [X>  you 
happen  to  be  free  now  ?  May  hi 
me  a  hand.  There  are  three  ol  them,  and  I 
cant  manage  three  pans." 

"Oh,  yes,  sir  I'd  sine  be  glad  to  help 
you."  They  walked  off  toward  the  kitchen 
in  a  rumble  of  dog  talk.  I  was  consoled  to 
note  that  Jeffrey  had  losi  his  limp. 

"He's  fed  those  three  dogs  ol  his  four 
times  already  this  afternoon."  Warren  shook 
his  head,  and  tapped  his  temple  with  his 
first  finger.  "But  I  must  say  it's  sound 
therapy.  He  always  starves  them  for  a  day 
before  school  opens  to  keep  I  hem  eager,  and 
then  gives  them  just  enough  at  each  feeding 
to  tantalize  them.  Nothing  seems  to  make  a 
boy  feel  so  much  at  home  as  being  on  good 
terms  with  the  doj  3 

"And  on  good  terms  with  Joe.  maybe,"  I 
offered,  as  my  marveling  eye  followed  tin- 
tall  figure  and  the  rapt  little  boy. 

I  don't  know  exactly  when  I  succumbed 
completely  to  the  spell  "I  my  charges  and 
became  a  full-fledged  victim.  1  suppose  actu- 
ally it  was  love  at  first  sight. 

Joe  diagnosed  me.  "Leave  us  lace  it. 
Flower  Face,"  he  said.  "You're  not  only  in- 
consistent—you  hated  schoolteaching  and 
everything  that  went  with  it  not  six  weeks 
ago— but  now  you're  the  noisiest  trumpet  on 
the  band  wagon.  You're  just  plain  boy 
crazy." 

"All  right."  I  admitted,  "so  I'm  boy 
crazy,  but  at  my  age  it'sa  becoming  womanly 
virtue,  and  they  call  it  maternalism." 

"How's  about  you  sort  of  slipping  me  in 
unobtrusively  anion- the  i  est  of  the  rogues? 

"Hum?"  I  squinted  my  eyes  at  him. 
"No,  Mr.  Hargrave,  your  willingness  is 
laudable,  but  I  don't  think  you'll  do.  You're 
too  old  for  me.  You'll  never  see  ten 
I'll  string  along  with  Pete  Matthews  and 
Bobby  Lennox.  All  the  Acorns  send  me. 
They  look  like  a  covey  of  cherubs." 

"They  do,  for  a  fact,"  agreed  Joe.  "Hut 
every  single  one  of  them  secretly  thinks  he' 
a  Boris  Karloff.  They  prefer  frightening-t  y  pe 
men.  They  will,  of  course,  tolerate  two-gi 
handsome  guys  like  Buck  Rogers,  the  Lone 
Ranger  and  me,  but  generally  speaking,  they 
fancy  themselves  as  Jack  the  Ripper" 

"And    they    are    so    witty     my    Acorns. 
There's  never  a  dull  moment.  You  can  st 
why  you  don't  stand  up  against  the  compe- 
tition of  such  beauty  and  brilliance." 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it.  wha 
preferences   I    had   among   the   boys   wer 
pretty  much  on  the  basis  of  age.  The 
and  nines  made  more  real  emotional  impac 
on  me  than  any  of  the  others  This  may  I 
been  partly  proximity,   for  these  \ver< 
course,  the  boys  with  whom  I  spent  r 
my  time.  But  also  to  be  needed  is  a  sin 
girder  in  the  structure  ol  love.  My    ^": 
needed  me. 

All  the  Acorns  were  installed  in  kirkland 
Hall  under  my  supervision.    1 
advice  and  tore  up  Doctor  Barrett 
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Bobby  Lennox  was  in  foi   Meatmen 
night.  \  alone  in  front  ol 

a  lire  way  late  at  night  it  was  already  ten- 
thirty!  are  likely  to  warm  up  to  each  other 
and  indulge  themselves  in  strangely  beau- 
tiful and  memorable  communication  My 
Type  II  stomach-ache  cases  and  1  were  no 
exception.  Between  sniflles  and  the  muffling 
caused  by  a  list  being  rubbed  under  his  nose. 
Bobby   apprised    me   ol  of   his 

stomach. 

"  1  sure  do    snitl    have  a  awful 

slom-m-m 

"  I  know  ,"  I  agreed  sympathetically .  and 
automatically  handed  him 
well.  Bobby  i  ied  a  pocket  handker- 

ini  I'm  not 
nesia,  becaus(  I  than 
lar.  1  watched  you  playing  football 
and  1  swear  1  never  in  my  life  saw  a  t> 
so  fast    Goodness!  1  was  proud  of  you.  but 
when  you  v.  ing  with  the  ball,  you 

d  around  so  adroitly.  1  just  bet   you 
strained  a  muscle.  1  I  i  od  for 

"Did  1  ran  fast?" 

"Oh,  1  certainly  did!" 

"  1   can   run   fas-fast<  mild   type 

than  that  even." 

"Really!   Oh,   honestly,    you   amazi    me. 
1  feel  so  lucky  to  ha' 
my  students    h  make-  ibly  proud." 

To  be  amazed  and   proud  of   a    homesick 

iave  him  for 
nt  is  about  the  best  hue  a  lead 

was  real  enough,  but 

!  and  proud 
him  tor  hi 

little  b 

had  been  at  1 

there  was 

to  have  him 

ither  and  father  were 

and  each,  one  appar- 

make  the  "grea 

and  relinquish  the  custody 

of  Bob  ■   only  thing 


\nd    l 

"Well,    i  lii  ii    il 
could  ! 

talk  i" 

d  like  all 
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"  N'  >  They  wouli  ir  children." 

"I  think  you  would    You  couldn'l  I 
1    couldn't    help   liking    you.    fi 
Bobby.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  love  all  the 
boys  in  this  school 

"Yeh?  Pete  and  Larry  and  Kevin  ai 
them?  You  love  mi-  too.  i 

"Oh  -very  much." 

He  paused  to  think  o\ 
ration.  "You're  O.K..  too."  he  wooed 
He  yawned.  He  crawled  a  little  i 
on    the   couch    and    leaned    his    head    back 
against  my  shoulder    I  pi:  my   * 
him.  He  sighed,  wiggled  himself  into  i 
and  yawned  agaii 
sleepily. 

Doctor  Barren   was  of  the  opinion  that 
"All  the  support  necessary 
can  be  given  without  physical 
lion.  No  ovi 

He  explained  this  carefully  mmedi- 

ately  after  my  arrival  at    1 
time  it  didn't  occur  to  me  that  I  had  sup- 

little  boys     but   I  certainly   und 
my  own  weaknesses!    There  wet 
fact,  when  a  quick  clandestine  k 
head  or  a  subversive  hug,  delivered  in 
est  privacy,  seemed  the  only  i>'- 
for  me  to  take.   Moreover    the  vie! 
thoroughly  believe,  appreciated  my  derelic- 
tion    for  all  i heir  brusque  acceptance.  Cer- 
tainly Bobby  relaxed  in  my  arms  and  his 
brave  restrained  sniffles  subsided 

He  paused  a  moment  as  il  -  :st  the 

right  words.  Then  with  a  certain  charming 
reticence  he  made  his  pass  avowal. 


I 

' 

■ 

adopl 

i 

"In    I 
I 

;nd  by 

park 

"  Well 

I 

I 
When  i 

"  Wei 

know. 

"I  su 

:;>ed  or 

5,  I'm 

nother 

dopted 

and  the  siork  didn't  bi  r.  that's 

»s  it  hurt 
sn't  her  own 

Wha  had  put  on  this  little 

rd?  "Can't  read  well  or 

spell.  '  j  inly  behind 

-  not  recom- 
mended in  any  of  the  education  texts  I'd 
flipped  but  I  had  a  feeling  it  might 

reading  disability.' 

"Know  any  cood  jokes?"  he  asked  me 
then  The  Type  II  stomach-ache  palliative 
was  working.  He  was  about  ready  for  bed 
now.  I  would  have  told  him  a  joke  if  I  could 
have  thought  of  one.  but  the  wit  was  drained 
out  of  me. 

"Can't  remember  any  at  the  moment,  but 
I  tell  you  what  — I'll  think  up  a  good  one  be- 
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fore  English  class  first  hour  tomorrow. 
How's  about  hitting  the  hay,  fellow?" 

Filtering  his  speech  through  a  wide  yawn, 
he  said,  "But  I'm  not  a  bit  sleepy." 

What  with  practicing  psychosomatic 
medicine,  sewing  on  buttons,  pulling  out 
loose  teeth,  acting  as  impresario  for  bathing 
and  dressing  routines,  giving  ethical  and 
moral  instruction,  refereeing  fist  fights,  and 
so  on,  it  is  small  wonder  that  at  times  I 
tended  to  forget  that  I  was  hired  basically  as 
a  classroom  teacher.  My  students  were  sup- 
posed to  learn  reading  and  spelling  from  me, 
plus  a  few  facts  like  the  name  of  the  four- 
teenth President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
agricultural  products  of  Brazil.  In  advance 
contemplation,  this  facet  of  my  job  had 
caused  me  no  anxiety  whatsoever.  It  didn't 
occur  to  me  that  there  was  anything  really 
complicated  about  teaching  eight-  and.nine- 
year-old  boys. 

My  disenchantment  was  not  long  in  com- 
ing. Curriculum  I  could  cope  with,  but  I 
hadn't  taken  into  account  curiosity.   The 
questions   that    flow    out    of    the    mouths 
of  normal   eight- 
and    nine-year-olds 
would    stretch    the      /"" 
mind  of  Einstein. 

"What  do  I  do 
when  they  ask  me 
perfectly  fiendish 
questions?"  I  de- 
manded of  Joe.  "Do 
I  admit  I  don't 
know?  They  expect 
me  to  be  able  to 
spell  every  word  in 
the  unabridged  dic- 
tionary, and  know 
how  many  teeth  a 
frog  has,  and  how 
far  it  is  to  the  near- 
est star  and  whether 
men  on  Mars  speak 
English,  and  who 
invented  roller 
skates." 

"  Introduce  them 
to  the  dictionary 
and  the  encyclope- 
dia," Joe  advised. 
"  Every  time  you 
can't  answer  a  ques- 
tion or  spell  a  word, 
just  say  that  this  is 
a  fine  opportunity 
for  them  to  learn  to 
do  their  own  re- 
search. Send  them 
off    to    the    library 

with  a  pencil  and  paper  to  look  up  'frog'  or 
how  to  spell  onomatopoeia.  If  every  one  of 
them  conveniently  pops  you  a  poser  at  the 
same  time,  you  can  get  rid  of  the  whole  mess 
of  them  and  read  a  novel." 

This  proved  a  very  useful  device,  but  I 
never  had  a  chance  to  read  a  novel.  For  one 
thing,  the  device  was  no  help  with  Bobby 
Lennox,  who.  alas,  couldn't  read— and  it 
was  useless  with  Homer,  who  knew  every- 
thing and  tantalized  me  by  giving  informa- 
tion rather  than  asking  for  it. 

Even  Joe  couldn't  solve  Bobby  for  me. 
Bobby  was  a  nonreader.  There  are  a  variety 
of  reasons,  I  suppose,  for  a  child's  being  un- 
able to  read.  "He's  left-eyed"  and  "He's 
left-handed"  are  nice,  simple  explanations. 
Bobby's  father  explained  it  even  more 
simply:  "That  kid  just  won't  apply  himself. 
Won't  put  his  mind  to  things— or  maybe  he's 
just  plain  dumb." 

Bobby  wasn't  dumb,  and  with  a  frantic 
eagerness  he  put  his  mind  to  things.  He 
picked  up  a  third-grade  reader  as  if  it  were 
a  bomb  about  to  detonate.  He  looked  at  the 
print  and  his  eyes  became  glazed  with 
fright,  and  his  hand  shook  when  he  wet  his 
finger  to  turn  the  pages.  When  called  upon 
to  read,  he  looked  quickly  at  the  pictures 
illustrating  the  text  for  a  clue  and  then 
attempted  to  guess  what  might  be  written 
about  them.  His  guesses  revealed  little  of  the 
author's  intentions  in  most  instances,  but 
they  were  probably  very  revealing  of 
Bobby's  problems. 
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One  day  he  interpreted  a  picture  of  a  small 
boy  crying  by  "reading,"  "Billy  is  crying 
because  he  is  lost  and  cannot  find  his  mother 
or  his  father."  Actually,  Billy  was  crying 
because  he  skinned  his  knees. 

I  read  everything  I  could  put  my  hands  on 
regarding  reading  disabilities.  I  found  myself 
giving  Bobby  two  individual-tutoring  hours 
out  of  my  precious  time  each  day,  but  it  was 
worth  it.  His  joy  when  he  was  able  slowly 
but  accurately  to  read  a  sentence  in  class 
was  matched  only  by  my  own  rejoicing  and 
that  of  his  classmates!  The  boys  all  liked 
Bobby  and  suffered  almost  as  much  acute 
agony  over  his  scholastic  failure  as  he  did. 
Not  to  call  on  Bobby  in  class  would  have 
been  too  obvious.  His  embarrassment  over 
special  privilege  would  have  been  greater 
than  his  embarrassment  over  blundering 
recitations.  Still,  I  felt  obliged  to  save  him, 
and  also  save  myself  and  his  friends  from  our 
painful  sympathy.  So — carefully  I  contrived 
a  method  to  assure  him  success. 

Every  day  or  so  I  called  on  the  boys  in  the 
order  of  their  seating,  asking  each  one  to  read 
a  question  and  an- 
swer it.  Only  naive 
teachers  slip  into 
this  pedagogical  pit- 
fall. Each  pupil,  of 
course,  quickly 
counts  down  to  the 
sentence  that  is  to 
be  his  chore  and  is 
fully  prepared  for  a 
sharp  reply.  My 
little  boys  always 
eyed  one  another 
roguishly  whenever 
I  announced  this 
procedure.  They 
thought  they  were 
outwitting  me 
smartly  and  that  it 
had  never  occurred 
to  me  that  they 
would  anticipate 
their  sentences  long 
before  being  called 
upon. 

Bobby,  like  the 
others,  counted 
down  to  his  question 
and  laboriously 
sounded  out  the 
words  over  and  over 
under  his  breath. 
Then  with  the  pride 
of  a  general  an- 
I  nouncing  a  victory 

against  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  he  read  his  assignment  when  called 
upon. 

Before  very  long,  the  boys  quit  pitying 
Bobby,  and  Bobby  quit  having  "stomach- 
aches." None  of  them  ever  noticed  that 
Bobby  was  always  spared  when  recitations 
were  in  random  order.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
Bobby  was  without  doubt  the  worst  reader 
in  the  third  grade.  But  that  was  his  greatest 
triumph,  for  to  be  judged  the  worst  reader, 
he  at  least  had  to  read. 

I  suppose  the  only  thing  that  is  harder  on 
a  teacher  than  a  very  dull  or  blocked  student 
is  an  excessively  brilliant  one.  Being  educa- 
trix  to  a  little  boy  like  Homer  William  Curtis 
(named  for  the  epic  poet  and  the  Bard  of 
Avon)  inflicted  on  me  a  frightening  inferior- 
ity complex.  With  Homer,  I  felt  reluctant  to 
speak  with  authority  on  anything  more  con- 
troversial than  how  to  spell  cat. 

Homer  had  on  tap  an  incredible  collection 
of  miscellaneous  and  usually  deadly  accurate 
facts.  He  was  a  day  boy  from  a  small  ranch 
near  the  school.  This  at  least  was  cause  for 
rejoicing.  Contriving  dinner  conversation 
for  Homer  would  have  finished  me.  His  father 
was  a  New  England  college  professor  who 
was  spending  a  year  in  the  Southwest  fight- 
ing through  asthma  and  the  writing  of  a 
book  on  "The  Major  Prophets  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century." 

I  had  Homer  in  English,  history,  and  arts 
and  crafts.  Only  in  the  last  was  I  in  the 
driver's  seat.  Homer  could  handle  a  water- 
color  brush  or  a  wad  of  clay  about  as  grace- 
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icknowlcdgc  him. 

"Would  you  care  lo 
lappeni  d 

"  Win.  yes,  I  lomei ," 
free  speech 

Getting  i  he  re  il  low  1 1  iwn  on  ihe  In 
histoi  y  from  I  lomei  usuallj  provi  tl 
tiresome  and  often  vei  \  disillu  iioning 

"  li  is  a  very  interesting  fact,"  I  lomei  h 
gan  one  day  when  wc  wi 
Honest     Abe.    Frankly,    I    usuallj     found 
Homer's  facts  somewhat  less  lhan  fascinat- 
ing. "It  is  interesting."  lie  said,  "iha 
ham  Lincoln's  mothei .  Nam  \    I  [;ml 
illegitimate." 

Peter  Matthews  objected  routineh   ami 
violently  to  everything  Homei  said    "You 
can't  prove  it, "argued  Peter.  "Il 
a  thing  in  our  book  aboul  how  she  couldn't 
load  and  write." 

"You're  ignorant ,  I  'etei  V'ou'n  I  hinking 
of  illiterate.  Illegitimate  means  she  was  a 
bastard,"  said  1  lomei. 

"Oh!  What  you  said.  Homei  Curtis! 
Thai 's  a  very  bad  word,  isn't  ii  ? "  demanded 
Jeffrey  Carruthers 

"No."  I  said,  "the  word  bastard  n 
isn't  bad.  It  is  just  thai  il  lias  hi 
rather  unpleasant  connotation    Ii   ha--  fre- 
quently been  misused  to  iinpb  dclii 
character." 

"Well  she  was  a  bastard,  wasn'i 
Homer,  as  usual,  hewed  to  the  line 

"There  is  some  reason,  perhaps,  u>  believe 
that  Nancy  Hanks  ma\  have  been  illegiti- 
mate " 

I  took  a  quick  look  at  m\  watch    It  was 
certainly  leaning  on  fate,  but  1  was  hoping 
the  bell  was  about  to  ring.  Barrett  ha 
us  that  sex  education  was  the  responsibility 
of  parents,  If  any  questions  pertainini 
"delicate  subject  "  came  up,  thej  wei 
referred  to  him.  We  were  certainh  skirting 
the  edges  of  the  delicate  subject. 

"What  does  'illegitimate'  mean  de- 
manded Peter. 

"Illegitimate,  as  Homer  has  pointed  out, 
does  not  mean  that  Nancy  could  no!  n 
write.  It  merely  means  that  she  was  l« 
of  wedlock."  In  the  cheerful  tone  of  voice  1 
affected,    how    much    nicer   than   illi 
illegitimacy  sounded. 

"Wedlock?"  asked  Hobby.  "What's  wed- 
lock?" 

"Can  you  explain  wedlock.  Homer;     Vny 
minute  now  the  bell  should  ring.  Rii 
Wild  hell! 

"Certainly,"    said    Homer.    "Wedlock 
often  called  holy  wedlock     is  the  n 
of  a  man  and  woman  In  church  ceremony. 
Then  children  born  of  that  union  an 
imate.    Otherwise    they're    illegitima 
bastards." 

"Huh,"   sneered   Jeffrey.    "I'm   no 
mate  myself  then.  My  mother  and  far 
married  by  the  justice  of  peace  in  New  Jersey 
one  Saturday   night   after  a  dance,    ["hey 
weren't  even  in  a  church.  And   I  m 
bastard,  so  there!" 

"Is  Jeffrey  a  bastard?"  demanded  Kevin 
Clark,  obviously  awed. 

"No,  certainly  Jeffrey  is  not  a  bast; 
said  cheerfully.  "He's  legitimate.  Ii 
not  define  wedlock  quite  propi 
one   looked    exceedingly    pleas. 
"Homer  failed  to  explain  that  wedlock 
state  of  marriage,  whether  performed  in  civil 
ceremony  or  in  church  ceremony. 

"Yah— see.    smarty!"    sneered    lei 
Matthews.  , ,     . 

"Yah."  chimed  Bobby.  "Bet  A 
Lincoln's  mother  could  too  rea< 

Oh,dear-thiswaswhatalwa\ 
when  Homer  gave  us  an  interesting 
Acorns  forgot  the  fact  promptly 
eagerness  to  depreciate  Homer. 
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"Well,"  Jamie  defended  himself,  "I  said 
I  didn't  knoiv  for  sure  about  the  babies.  It 
was  Homer  said  she  was  pregnant." 

"I  did  not!"  Now  Homer  was  in  it.  "I 
never  once  actually  said  she  was  pregnant.  I 
said  that  Cordelia  looked  as  if  she  were  ges- 
tating." 

"Phooie  on  it,  Homer'"  Peter  simply 
couldn't  tolerate  Homer's  vocabulary.  "Mr. 
Carson,  he  says  that  mouse  isn't  even  a  lady 
mouse.  She's  a  man— and  can't  have  babies 
even.  I  named  her  over.  Her  name's  George 
now— and  I  want  my  snake  back  because 
that's  fair,  isn't  it,  sir?"  It  was  not  unusual 
for  the  boys  to  call  me  "sir."  This  was  estab- 
lished habit,  as  well  as  rule,  in  addressing  the 
masters  and  they  kept  forgetting  my  unique 
status. 

To  sit  in  judgment  on  the  problem  at  hand 
was  something  for  which  I  was  ill  prepared. 
Even  Solomon  would  have  felt  challenged,  I 
imagine. 

"  Right  now,"  I  said,  "  I  suggest  that  Mar- 
malade be  taken  away  and  put  in  his — or 
her— cage.  The  case  will  come  up  for  review 
at  recess.  This  snake  is  not  a  registered  mem- 
ber of  my  Form  One  English  class,  and  I 
don't  think  the  use  of  the  comma  will  inter- 
est him  in  the  least.  Take  him  out,  Peter- 
you  may  go.  too,  Jamie." 

They  walked  out  together,  still  arguing. 
They  put  Marmalade  into  a  ventilated  car- 
ton in  the  patio.  Apparently  the  carton  was 
too  well  ventilated,  however.  At  recess,  any- 
way, it  was  discovered  and  announced  in 
wild  shouts  that  Marmalade  had  taken  a 
powder. 

This  was  a  relief  to  me.  I  had  got  over  my 
bigotry  about  mice,  and  had  even  learned  to 
accept  them  socially.  "After  all,  they're  ani- 
mals, same  as  anyone  else,"  Peter  had  ex- 
plained to  me  during  my  brief  span  of  intol- 
erance. However,  I  recognized  my  basic 
feminine  distrust  of  snakes.  I  was  unwilling 
to  admit  that  they  were  animals  the  same  as 
anyone  else. 

Marmalade,  gone,  presented  another  ju- 
dicial problem.  Who  was  the  legal  owner  of 
Cordelia-George?  Jamie,  with  little  grace, 
mumbling  unpleasant  words  under  his 
breath— "Cheater!  Sneak!  Thief !"— finally 
yielded  him  to  Peter.  Peter  didn't  actually 
want  him.  since  George  was  not  about  to 
become  a  mother.  But  it  was  a  matter  of 
honor  with  him  to  claim  his  rights. 

At  recess  all  the  Acorns  threw  themselves, 
with  noble  dedication,  into  a  Marmalade 
hunt.  Marmalade  outwitted  them,  however. 
S>  far  as  I  know,  he  is  still  a  fugitive.  How- 
ever, they  did  find  seven  other  snakes — most 
of  them  much  bigger  and  more  repulsive  than 
Marmalade. 

Fortunately,  they  even  uncovered  a  desert 
diamondback  rattlesnake.  I  say  "fortu- 
nately," because  the  diamondback,  who  rat- 
tled just  in  time  to  dissuade  Jeffrey  Car- 
ruthers  from  picking  him  up,  pointed  out  the 
perils  of  reptile  collecting.  Doctor  Barrett 
laid  down  an  excellent  protective  law.  Only 
Peter  and  Jamie  among  first-formers  were  to 
be  permitted  to  collect  snakes.  Both  had 
studied  all  the  pictures  and  most  of  the  text 
in  Ditmars'  reptile  book  and  they  were  re- 
garded as  reliable  enough  not  to  engage  in 
any  small  talk  with  rattlers. 

So  all  the  seven  snakes  were  installed  in 
cartons  in  Peter's  room,  which  was  some- 
what more  commodious  than  Jamie's.  He 
and  Jamie  cared  for  the  snakes,  and  all  the 
other  boys  in  my  hall  were  common-stock 
holders  in  the  venture. 

I  SUPPOSE  I  communicated  my  "disinter- 
est" in  snakes  too  vehemently— which  was 
a  great  mistake.  With  little  boys,  even  of 
noblest  character,  it  is  always  open  season 
on  lady  snake-haters. 

One  night  I  was  entertaining  the  faculty 
at  after-dinner  coffee  in  my  sitting  room. 
The  lit  tie  boys  were  dashing  up  and  down  the 
corridor  outside,  as  usual.  They  were  hold- 
ing whispered  consultations— pungent  with 
giggles.  One  of  my  ears  was  always  tuned  in 
on  corridor  activities— the  other  ear  I  tuned 
in  on  my  adult  companions. 

Luckily,  Bobby  always  whispered  in  high 
voice.  "She  just  hates  them,  see,"  he  whis- 
pered   "She  hates  them.  Let's  take  the  big- 


gest one,  Damrosch,  and  give  him  to  her  as  a 
present  and  see  if  she  screams."  Some  fun! 

Damrosch  was  named  for  Walter  Dam- 
rosch, who  conducted  the  radio  Junior  Stand- 
ard Symphony  to  which  the  boys  listened 
weekly.  They  didn't  regard  Damrosch  as  a 
snake.  In  fact,  they  loved  him  dearly  since 
by  choosing  to  listen  to  his  program  they 
were  excused  from  math  class.  The  name  was 
selected  merely  because  they  could  then, 
with  impunity,  call  their  dear  pet  "  Dam  "  for 
short.  If  they  were  reproved,  they  could  al- 
ways insist  that  "  Dam  "  was  not  a  bad  word 
but  an  innocent  snake's  name.  The  Acorns 
thought  this  was  wondrously  wicked  and 
riotously  humorous. 

So  I  heard  more  whispers,  and  shortly 
there  was  a  knock  at  my  open  door.  Peter 
and  Jamie  stood  there  holding  up  between 
them  four  feet  of  what  silly  people  call  a 
'harmless  gopher  snake." 

"We  decided  to  give  you  one  of  our 
snakes,"  said  Peter  in  a  benign  manner  that 
wouldn't  have  fooled  a  foggy-headed  half- 
wit. "Dam's  our  biggest  and  best  one.  so  we 
picked  him." 

"  Yeh,"  agreed  dear  little  Jamie— and  but- 
ter wouldn't  have  melted  in  his  mouth.  "We 
want  you  to  have  our  very  best  snake." 

This  is  my  darkest  hour,  I  thought.  What  I 
did  now  would  make  or  break  my  tomorrows. 
AH  the  masters  were  gazing  upon  me  with 
almost  as  much  impish  interest  as  Jamie  and 
Peter.  I  knew  that  I  had  to  pay  the  price. 

"Why — what  a  generous  thought,"  I  said. 
"It's  just  the  nicest  thing  anyone  ever  did 
for  me.  Thank  you  so  much." 

I  reached  out  for  Damrosch  Sobered,  the 
boys  handed  him  to  me.  Damrosch  promptly 
curled  himself  cozily  around  my  arm.  I  sat 
down  and  encouraged  Damrosch  to  give  me 
back  my  arm.  I  then  laid  him  on  my  lap— 
although  he  wouldn't  relax,  and  hung  over  a 
little  on  both  sides,  so  that  he  could  remind 
my  legs,  too,  that  he  was  there. 

Peter  and  Jamie  by  this  time  were  backed 
up  by  a  covey  of  definitely  deflated  Acorns. 
They  looked  upon  me,  it  is  true,  with  awe, 
wonder  and  perhaps  a  touch  of  admiration, 
but  diluted  considerably  by  their  obvious 
disappointment. 

Damrosch  started  to  crawl  down  my  leg. 
I  pulled  him  back  forcefully  and  said  a  few- 
firm  but  tender  words  to  him.  It  was  not  fun. 

Finally  the  boys  retreated.  "Yeeps — she 
likes  snakes."  I  heard  Peter  say.  "She  loves 
them.  Honestly.  Bobby,  you  make  me  plenty 
mad.  Dam  was  our  best  snake,  too — now 
we'll  iierer  get  him  back.  Whatever  made  you 
think  she'd  scream?" 

"I  don't  know,"  apologized  Bobby.  "I'm 
sure  sorry." 

I  allowed  Damrosch  to  roam  about  my 
room  all  evening.  When  it  was  bedtime  for 
the  bovs.  I  went  down  the  hall  as  usual  lo 


tell  them  good  night.  I  took  Dam  with  me. 
He  pulled  that  unpleasant  trick  of  his,  and 
wound  himself  around  my  arm.  I  mentioned 
his  charms  to  every  boy. 

When  I  got  to  Peter's  room,  I  said,  "  Peter, 
this  is  the  nicest  snake  I  ever  knew."  (This 
wasn't  much  of  a  lie.  I  hadn't  known  many 
snakes  and  the  difference  between  the  nicest 
and  the  nastiest  was  half  a  hair's  breadth.) 

"Yeh — he's  O.K.,  I  guess,"  agreed  Peter 
with  feigned  indifference. 

"This  is  awfully  disappointing,"  I  told 
Peter,  "and  I  do  hope  you  won't  be  insulted, 
but  you  know  Doctor  Barrett's  rule.  All 
snakes  are  supposed  to  be  in  cages  and  I 
have  no  place  to  keep  Damrosch.  Frankly,  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  him." 

"Well — you  know  what,"  said  Peter.  "I 
could  keep  him  here  in  his  regular  cage,  sort 
of." 

'Oh,  would  you?" 

"Sure,  I  don't  mind  a  bit." 

"Well — thank  you,  Peter.  That  solves 
everything.  Here  he  is."  I  handed  him  over. 

Peter  took  him  in  his  arms.  "Well,  you  old 
Dammy,"hecooedat  him  tenderly.  "I'll put 
you  to  bed  now,  that's  just  what  I'll  do." 

"Good  night,  dear,"  I  said.  I  went  back  to 
my  room  to  have  my  postponed  nervous 
breakdown. 

"Hey,  guys!"  Peter  yelled  down  the  hall. 
"Hey,  guys!  Everything's  swell!" 

From  then  on,  they  heartlessly  deprived 
me  of  all  sociability  with  their  reptiles.  They 
were  afraid  I'd  get  loo  attached  to  them. 
Certainly  nobody  ever  offered  me  a  snake 
again.  They  knew  I'd  grab  it. 

The  day  after  school  reconvened  follow- 
ing  Thanksgiving  holidays,  Joe  stopped  me 
on  my  way  to  breakfast.  "What's  wrong 
with  your  weepers,  Wonderful?"  I  was  easy 
to  stop  since  I  had  about  as  much  momen- 
tum as  a  snail  who'd  been  overindulging  in 
barbiturates. 

"Don't  speak  to  me  or  I'll  scream!"  I 
answered. 

"Have  you  been  lying  awake  all  night 
thinking  of  me?  You  look  like  a  part-time 
witch,  if  you'll  pardon  (he  expression.  You 
mustn't  do  this  sort  of  thing  to  yourself.  Just 
yell  out  the  window  when  you  get  in  such  a 
mood  and  I'll  come  right  over." 

"Listen,  you  two-bit  bench-warmer,"  I 
said.  "I've  been  up  hall  the  night  and  not 
thinking  of  you,  that's  for  sure!" 

"  What  are  you  venting  your  spleen  about  ? 
So  you  have  bags  under  your  eyes.  I  don't 
mind.  Yim  know  I  don't  care  how  you  look. 
You're  the  only  woman  around  here,  and 
frankly,  there's  something  about  you  that 
appeals  to  me." 

"So — I  have  bags  under  my  eyes!  Thank 
you  so  much — and  do  you  know  why  I  have 
them?" 


'I'm  in  no  mood  for  logic." 


"No,  but  I'll  listen— although  I  can't  think 
of  a  single  fascinating  place  to  get  bags  un- 
der the  eyes  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
here." 

It  had  been  a  night!  It  wasn't  that  any- 
thing unusual  happened.  It  was  merely  that 
more  "commonplace"  events  occurred  on 
one  nocturnal  program  than  usual.  I  had 
just  got  to  sleep  when  a  small  hand  touched 
my  cheek.  I  flipped  on  my  light.  Standing 
beside  my  bed  was  Bobby. 

"Oh,  gee,"  he  made  his  empty  apologies, 
"I  sure  do  hope  I  didn't  wake  you." 

"Oh,  my  no,"  I  reassured  him.  "I  was  still 
awake." 

His  hair  was  tousled  and  the  third  button 
on  his  mismated,  wrinkled  pajamas  was  cas- 
ually latched  through  the  top  buttonhole. 
I  should  have  anticipated  this  particular 
visit  and  waited  up  for  it.  Bobby  always  got 
a  stomach-ache  after  he'd  been  home  for  a 
holiday.  He  had  one— Type  II,  of  course— 
which  took  an  hour  of  therapy. 

I  finally  flipped  off  Bobby's  light  and  went 
back  to  my  bed.  I  read  a  few  paragraphs  of 
Homer's  composition,  The  Significance  of 
the  Mahabharata  in  Hindu  Literature,  in 
lieu  of  a  sedative.  I  dozed  off  to  sleep. 

Once  more  a  reluctant  small  hand  tapped 
me  awake.  This  time  it  was  a  disheveled  and 
mournful  Winthrop. 

"I  done  it!"  he  sobbed.  "I  done  it  again." 

Winthrop  always  wet  his  bed  after  a  holi- 
day. No  matter  how  reassuring  I  was.  he  al- 
ways was  traumatized  when  it  happened  and 
in  sheer  panic  that  the  other  boys  would  dis- 
cover his  weakness.  It  took  fifteen  minutes 
to  change  his  pajamas  and  his  bed,  and  an- 
other half  hour  of  talk  to  make  him  com- 
fortable. 

I  took  a  second  dose  of  Homer's  bar- 
biturate and  was  just  drifting  off  when  loud 
screams  had  me  out  of  bed  like  a  bullet  and 
into  the  corridor — robeless  and  barefoot. 

Kevin  dashed  into  my  arms.  "It  was  just 
a  dream,  wasn't  it?  Just  a  dream 

"Of  course  it  was  just  a  dream,"  I  soothed 
I  led  him  into  my  sitting  room  and  held  the 
shivering  child  in  my  arms  while  his  voice 
shook  out  the  nightmare  from  his  mind.  He 
had  dreamed  he'd  fallen  into  a  dark,  deep 
hole  and  that  his  mother  looked  over  the 
edge  and  said  there  was  no  way  of  getting 
him  out — so  she  went  away  and  left  him 
there. 

Just  telling  the  nightmare  calmed  him 
somewhat— and  fortunately,  for  I  had  little 
time  to  work  on  Kevin. 

His  crying  woke  up  Peter,  who  decided  it 
was  a  perfect  time  to  play  a  trick  on  the  boys 
and  so  he  ran  to  his  doorway  and  yelled  up 
and  down  the  corridor,  "Fire!  Fire!  Run  for 
your  life,  men!"  Every  "man"  promptly 
leaped  out  of  bed  to  run  for  his  life. 

I  corraled  the  stampeding  herd  in  my  sit- 
ting room.  Then  every  single  "man  "  discov- 
ered he  was  starving  to  death  and  wouldn't 
last  the  night  out. 

"  Well  —  "  I  tried  to  keep  the  tired  sigh 
out  of  my  voice.  After  all,  most  children  need 
a  snack  at  an  odd  hour  once  in  a  while.  "If 
you  will  all  be  as  silent  as  slinking  Indians 
while  I'm  gone,  I'll  hie  out  into  the  dark 
night  and  seek  provisions.  You  poke  up  the 
fire,  Larry." 

So — I  plodded  over  to  the  kitchen  and 
lugged  back  graham  crackers  and  milk. 
Everyone  munched  his  crackers,  dropping 
crumbs  all  over  the  floor.  Jeffrey  and  Peter 
both  spilled  their  milk  and  promptly,  like 
the  thoughtful  little  helpers  they  were, 
mopped  it  up  with  their  pajama  jackets- 
making  it  necessary  to  recostume  them. 

Suddenly  Jamie  looked  at  the  clock. 
"Yeeps!"  he  cheered.  "It's  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  we're  up!  Isn't  that  wiz- 
ard?" One  of  the  Pines  had  brought  back  the 
adjective  "wizard"  after  the  holidays  and  it 
had  already  become  part  of  our  language. 

Peter  started  singing,  "  It's  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  We've  ate  graham  crackers 
the  whole  night  through." 

Kevin,  completely  recovered  by  this  time 
from  his  nightmare,  said  wistfully,  "Gee!  I 
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his  is  the  Quicker  Wesson  way 
o  start  holiday  baking... 
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AMERICA'S    FAVORITE    for  Salads, 
JijfJ^'  Frying,  Stir-N-Roll  Pie  Crust  and  Biscuits 
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WESSON'S    FAMOUS    FRUITCAKE 
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\\   .  .Ill  III    Mil  III  III 

1  Cup    Wesson    Oil 
1*2    cups    brown    sugar   (packed    in    cup/ 

4    eggs 

M)||    hi     I 

2  cups   sifted   Gold   Medal   all-purpose   flour 
'1    teasp    double-action  baking  powder 
'  2    teatp.  salt 

2    teasp.    cinnamon 
2    teasp.  allspice 
1    teasp.    cloves 

1  cup   pineapple,   apple   or  orange  juice 

1  cup  more   sifted  flour 

1  cup   thinly   sliced    citron 

1  cup    chopped    candied    pineapple 

1 '  2  cups  whole  candied  cherries 

1  cup  raisins 

1  cup  chopped  figs 

1  cup  coarsely  chopped  Diamond'    Walnuts 

2  cups   coarsely   chopped    mixed    nuts 
Pour  battel  ovci   Ii  ml.  mixi  Jil\  . 

line   uiili   brown   papci    1    nrcaM.il    h 
hattt  i  inti  i  pan*    I 

id   i  hours  in  slow  oven  (275        VI 
IkIi ire  1 1  iii' iving  Ii c 'in  pans.  (  ...  .1  ili 
paper.  \\  ben  cool,  remove  | >apcr.  I  ..  in-i.u   Ii  i  slim  - 
oi  In  ,i\  s  waxed  papei  with  "Scotch"  (  cllopham    I 
(■  ii i i.i i ik  i  iii  a  cool  place  to  ripen.  Koi  holn 
"Sashccn"  i  ibbon. 
W  In  n  using  Cold  Medal  Self-Rising  < 

MINCE   PIE  with    STIR-N-ROLL  CRUST 

Recipe  from  the  Betty  Crocker  Staff  of  General  Mills 

This  exciting  new   recipi   uses  Wcsso 

10  w en  say,  "Even  a  beg  inner  can  m.ik 

\\.in  .'    ,\  .hi  stii  e\  el  j  thing  tog.  \ 

ol  liquid.  And  you  n      uul  the  pastry  between  wa.xi 

board  to  clean  up. 

Hail  emit,    i 2  '■      For  double  crust,  mix  I. 

2    cups  sifted  Gold  Medal  all-purpose  flour 
*  1 '  2    teaspoons  salt 
Pour  into  one  me;  ut  don't  stir  togethei    . 

'2    cup   Wesson   Oil 
'4    cup  coid   whole   milk 
Then  pour  all  ai  once  into  Hour.  Stir  until  mixed.  Pros  with  hands  into 
smooth  ball.  Cut  in  halves:  Hat  ten  hal\es  slightlv. 

Place  one  hall  between   2  -i.i<!s  ..|  waxed  pa|  .  Roll 

oul  genll\  until  circle  reaches  edges  ..I  paper.    \\  ,.\ai  paper  will  not  slip 
while  rolling  pastn   il  tal  It    to|  Peel  "II  top  paper.  It' 

dough    tears,   mend   without    moistening   l>\    pressii   1  _       a.  or 

press  .1  >t  rap  o\  ei  tear. 

Lift   paper   and   j>.imi\    1>\    top   corners;   the)    will  iher.  Place 

(panel  Mcli  up    111  9-inch  pi<    pan.  (  arefull)   peel  "Il  paper.  Gentl 
and  lit  pastry  into  pan.  Add  mini  1  meat  tilling.  Trim  1 111st  even  with  rim. 
TOP  CRUST:  Roll  as  above  ami  place  over  filling.  Trim  to  run.  Seal  by 
pressing  genth  with  fork  01  by  flu  1  Snip  3  or  4  small  slits  near 

i  enter.  Hake  about  40  minutes  111  hot  o\  until  golden  br.< 

I  Medal  Self-Risi  ,  omit  salt.  Bake  50  min.  at  375°. 
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LADIES'    HOME    JOURN/ 


Solve  your  present  problems  . .  . 

with  TAM  O'SHANTER's  colorful  co-ordinate  a  .  .  .  knit 
basQue  and  socks,  and  matching  boxer  shorts  of  sturdy 
cotton  gab  or  corduroy  .  .  .  packaged  in  a  'gift'ed  new  box 
that  takes  its  noting  owner  on  a  'Round  the  World  Tour. 
Unconditionally  guaranteed  washable,  they'll  never  need 
ironing?   Combinations  of  navy,   green  and  brown.   2  to  6. 

TRIO  GIFT  BOX  SET: 
Crew-Neck  Basuuc  with  Match- 
ing Socks  and  Corduroy  Shorts, 
complete    $J.9S 

TRIO  GIFT  BOX  SET: 
Crew-Neck  Bam/iic    with  Match- 
ing Socks  and  Gabardine  Shorts, 

complete    $2.98 

"Available  with 


I     <P* 


At  better  stores 


trywhere,   or  write 


TAM    OSHANTER.    Inc..    5512  Empire  State  Building,  N.  Y.  1    •    Plant :  Manchester.  N.  H. 


Get  The  Best  —  Ask  For  Evenffo! 


11,  nil  11  Snrsers  being  used  in  maternity 
u  aid  0/   Peoples'  Hospital,  Akron,  Ohio 

Used  in  Leading  Hospitals 

Many  hospitals  use  4-oz.  Evenflo 
Nursers  in  their  maternity  wards.  Even- 
rlo's  pat.  Twin  Valve  Nipple  provides 
colic-tree,  precision  nursing  which  helps 
newborn  babies  finish  their  bottles  better 
and  make  better  gains  in  weight.  The 
wide  mouth  Evenflo  bottle  is  easy  to 
clean  and  fill.  Hospital  nurses  like  sani- 
tarily sealing  the  nipple  inside  bottle  for 
refrigeration  or  for  "terminal  steriliza- 
tion." This  time-saving  hospital  method 
is  included  in  our  new  book,  "Modern 
Methods  of  Formula  Preparation."  Write 
for  1  our  FREE  copy. 
PYRAMID  RUBBER  CO.,  12  T.  ST.,  RAVENNA.  OHIO 


Popular  Evenflo  Units 
■>■  &  s-oz.  sizes  25c 
Evenflo  Colorgrad  Units 
(ounces  in  red)  30c 
Evenflo  Deluxe  Units 
(Pyrex  br.  glass)  40c 
Extra  Nipples  &  Parts  10 
Sold  at  all  baby  counters 


Ame/ica's  Most  Popular  Nurser 


SHAMPOO 
WITHOUT  WATER! 

New  Dry  Way 
Takes  Only  10  Minutes! 

WAVE  STAYS  IN!  You'll  thrill  to  the  way 
Minipoo  Dry  Shampoo  restores  beautiful 
sheen,  without  disturbing  your  wave. 
QUICK  AND  EASY!  No  water,  no  suds,  no  dry- 
ing. With  its  simple  brush  applicator,  fragrant 
Minipoo  powder  removes  excess  oil,  dirt  and 
hair  odors  in  just  10  minutes.  Leaves  your  hair 
shining  clean  and  fresh! 

IDEAL  DURING  COLDS  when  you  don't  want  to 
wet  your  hair.  Perfect  for  last-minute  dates. 
Restores  limp,  stringy,  oily  hair  to  shining 
softness. 

Get  this  marvelous  waterless  shampoo  today! 
3o  shampoos  and  applicator  brush  in  every 
package.  Ask  for  Minipoo  Dry  Shampoo— at 
all  toilet  goods  and  drug  counters. 
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always  wondered  what  it  was  like  outside  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

I  am  a  congenital  push-over,  I  suppose.  I 
recalled  the  magical  wonder  of  the  time  my 
father  whispered  me  awake  one  night  with 
the  exciting  words,  "You  wanted  to  see  the 
sky  at  three  o'clock?  Well  -here  we  go!"  He 
wrapped  me  in  a  blanket  and  carried  me  out 
into  the  crisp  cold  early  morning.  It  was  high 
adventure.  I  was  eight  years  old  at  the  time. 

Of  course  I  couldn't  piggy-back  all  the 
Acorns.  Still— they  could  tiptoe.  "Well,  let's 
see  what  it  looks  like."  I  said. 

Everyone  put  on  a  robe  and  slippers  and 
out  we  crept.  It  was  conspiratorial  and  fun. 
They  loved  it.  Of  course  nocturnal  prowling 
was  not  i  ondoned  at  The  Oaks,  but  I  figured 
that  a  little  rule  breaking  wasn't  excessive 
indulgence,  so  long  as  we  were  quiet  about  it 
and  didn't  get  caught. 

The  boys  were  co-operative  paragons  un- 
til Joe's  three  dogs  came  bounding  across 
the  lawn,  yipping  and  racing  around  like  a 
bunch  of  creatures  possessed.  Boys  and  dogs 
have  a  strange  communicative  kinship.  The 
boys  joined  in  the  moon-mad  performance. 
They  leaped  and  ran  for  the  sheer  joy  of  feel- 
ing themselves  in  motion.  Then  Peter  started 
barking  at  the  dogs.  "Arf!  Arf!"  he  yelped, 
and  before  I  could  muzzle  him,  all  the  boys 
barked.  Then  the  dogs  talked  back.  Cheerful 
repartee  it  was.  but  loud. 

Suddenly  on  flipped  Doctor  Barrett's 
light.  Before  I  could  round  up  and  quiet  my 
mavericks,  the  headmaster  was  among  us.  As 
he  stared  at  me,  I  felt  utterly  gauche  and  un- 
kempt. Somehow  I  expected  him  to  shout,  in 
a  voice  of  doom,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this?" 

Instead  he  said  to  me,  "Don't  you  know 
that  young  boys  need  their  sleep?  You 
should  not  have  got  them  up  at  this  hour." 


Got  them  up!  I  was  startled  out  of  my  defer 
siveness.  I  brushed  at  my  straggly  hair. 

"Say,  sir,  she  didn't  net  us  up,"  said  Petei 
"We  got  her  up,  didn't  we,  guys?" 

"Never  mind,"  said  Barrett,  "this  is  rn 
time  for  a  tribunal.  All  of  you,  get  to  bed. 
He  followed  them  over  to  the  dormitory  am 
gave  out  a  curt  good  night  as  he  witnessei 
each  subdued  little  renegade  crawl  into  bed 

As  I  told  Joe  that  morning,  "It's  all  a, 
awful.  These  kids  ought  to  be  at  home  when 
there  aren't  so  many  problems,  and  when 
it's  legal  to  give  a  little  leeway  to  the  law 
Every  little  guy  here  ought  to  get  the  cente 
of  the  stage  once  in  a  while." 

"Well,  look,  Tootsie,  you  sure  let  them  al 
get  in  the  act  last  night.  Besides,  lots  of  peo 
pie  in  the  world  have  eight  or  nine  children 
It's  supposed  to  be  dandy." 

"Sure,  but  all  of  them  aren't  nine  yean 
old  at   the   same   time,"   I    reminded   him" 
"After  all,  there's  a  special  little  spot  in  th<iij 
sun  for  every  age,  and  these  small  ones  don'i 
get  it." 

"I  know,"  Joe  agreed.  "It's  the  same  in  mj 
dorm  with  the  twelve-year-olds.  School  life 
just  isn't  family  life." 

It  was  too  true.  Why.  in  a  boarding  school' 
a  boy  doesn't  even  have  a  cereal-box  top  he 
can  call  his  own  so  he  can  send  it  off  and  get' 
himself  a  Hopalong  Cassidy  badge. 

Take  measles  —take  chicken  pox — take 
any  communicable  disease.  I  have  heard 
friends  of  mine  refer  to  their  children's  ill-: 
nesses  in  a  debonair  manner:  "It's  just 
three-day  measles";  or  "You  know,  chicken 
pox,  it's  nothing."  Nothing  contagious  is 
"nothing"  in  a  boarding  school.  Three-day 
diseases  don't  exist.  Measles— the  so-called 
three-day  variety — turned  out  to  be  a; 
forty-day-and-nightmare. 

I  suppose  Jeffrey  Carruthers  brought  the 
measles  back  with  him  from  Palm  Springs, 
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IS  A  CHRISTMAS  CLVNK 

III 


wATcH8»RP 


Ity    Mnnrtf  l.t'iil 

1  HIS  Clunk  silling  here  on  the  floor  is  the  sort  of 
erealure  thai  spoils  Christinas  for  almost  everybody. 
It  just  senl  its  little  sister  off  crying  because  it  told 
her  some  mean  things  about  Santa  Claus  and  il 
snooped  all  over  the  house  until  il  found  other  peo- 
ple's presents,  opened  them  days  ahead  ol  time  and 
spoiled  everybody's  fun.  Never — never — never  be  a 
Christmas  Clunk. 
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when    hi 

Whi  n   f(  iii'         >l   l,i  i  lull  blown  poll 

ih. ii  nighl .  In  mi  ntioni  d  lhal  he'd  had  .1  1.  u 

in'the  mornin 

probablj  from  eatinu  too  man 

He  al  <>  conveyed  the  in ation 

parents  had  planned  to  tlrivi    linn  . 

Sunday  bul  char  , .„  ,|„  > 

discovi  n  d  hi 

They  broui  hi  h  ,k  i,,,,,,,,,  |, 

him 

"Maybe  il  w  1  ,,,,1  ,„,, 

candj   at   all."    lel'frej     aid 
mothei  will  be  surprised  and  u   rib 
3he  didn't  keep  me  I e,  won't    I  1 

"Yes,  slu-'ll  be  lerribl)  son  \  "  / ;/,  u  him 
:w  boy  confronlinji  a  banana  \ftlit,  I  il 
to  my  cynical  self. 

Measles  can  be  memorable   h  1-  pari  .mil 
pan  1  I  ol  the  propei   heritage  ol  i  luldhood 
thai  illnesses  be  taken  seriously    I  mj 
member  measles  as  one  ol  the  hu-h  \x 
my  ninth  yeai    I  ate  im  favorite  f<xn 
mother  introduced  me  to  Mov 
to  me  hour  on  end.  and  m\  1 ;  1 1 1  it  1  lui 
his  old  guitar  and  taught  me  to  sing,  "Von 
can'1  get  to  heaven  in  a  rocking  1I1. 111  " 

Jeffrey   came  closest   to  havii 
properly.    But    the    incubation    period    was 
fleeting,   and  all   tin     Vci 
Then  every  othei    boy    in  the  school  who 
hadn't  had  measles  look  up  the  fad    one  l>\ 
one     The  three-patient  infirmary,  equipped 
wiih  all  the  extra  beds  it  would  hold, 
served  foi  complical  ions  such  as  e\ 
high  temperatures  and  eai  involvements  \\  e 
got  a  nurse  up  from  Phoenix  and  I.  too,  wenl 
on  full-time  dut  y    \\  e  had,  in  the  foi  1  y  day  s 
that  followed,  twenty-nine  cases  ol  measles 

Homer,  with  the  ingenuity  of  lus  kind, 
figured  <>ui  statistically  how  main  spots  we 
totaled.  His  formula,  he  admitted,  was  nol 
foolproof,  but  taking  a  consei  vative  estimate 
of  five  blotches  p(  i  square  inch  ol  body  sin 
face,  be  appraised  our  total  as  approximately 
352,520  measles  Homer  had  lots  ol  time  on 
his  hands  for  such  fanciful  mathematics  be- 
cause his  mother  generously  kept  him  home 
dui  ing  our  epidemic. 

I  tried  to  do  the  right  thing  by  the  '■'■ 
measles.  However,  the  nurse  and  1  found  our- 
selves running  from  room  to  room, 
temperatures,  pouring  orange  juice,  Huffing 
pillows  and  then  dashing  on.  An  eighl-yeai 
old  with  measles  should  be  allowed  to  luxuri- 
ate, with  the  best  bedside  manners  exercised 
on  him,  and  with  good  sickroom  floor  shows 
presented    for    lus    personal    pleasure.    But 
there  wasn't  time. 

During  the  five  minutes  ol  temperature 
taking.  1  did  tell  my  patient  a  " funny "story 
which    I   snatched   in   passing   from  a  dull- 
edged   collection   called.   Haw   You    Heard 
This  One?  By  the  time  1  traipsed  down  the 
corridors,   however,   and   had   repeated   n 
witticism  twenty  times,  it  palled  on  1 
the  true  spirit  of  the  storyteller  was  not  1 
me. 

IrVi:  tried  to  provide  equipment  tor  solitai 

entertainment.  1  made  the  monstrous  blun- 
der of  buying  every  boy  in  my  dor 
kit    for    building   a    model   airplane.    They 
worked  enthusiastically  on  this  construct  1 
play  in  bed.  As  a  consequence,  glue  . 
other  high-smelling  essential  liquid  it 
ent   called    "dope"    were   spilled   on   cleai 
sheets;  measly  little  aeronautical  engn 
added  to  their  misers  and  my  nursini 
by  cutting  their  fingers  with  razor  blades; 
all  beds  had  to  be  brushed  out  twice  a 
least,  to  clear  them  "I  balsa-wood 
scraps  of  tissue  pa  pet,  thumbtacks  and  oil 
odds  and  ends  of  industrial  refuse. 

All    my    Acorns    owned    radios,    and    i 
favored  the  same  programs.  They  all  tuned 
their  instruments  to  top  volume.  Evi 
hind  a  closed  door  in  my  own  sitting  r 
could  hear  the  radios  much  too  clear 
comfort.   And  as  I  walked  down   the  hall 
••Hi-vo^S.lver'     screeched   at    me    from 
every  open  dcx>rwav.  1  suggested  that  per- 
haps it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  on y 
one  radio  operating  and  have  it  placed  halt- 
way  down  the  hall.   They  all  hooted  at  the 
proposal.  ,, . 

"  We  couldn't  possibly  hear  it.    Larry  pro- 
tested. 
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I  he  h: 
ol  eillu 
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Ih  In  1 1 

|><  opli  I  when 

I    \l    II     .1     Mill    ■ 

"  Lovely  Ixiol         I  : .  I   wa 

niakin 

'I.I  I  \\  in- 

lib        I    uroh     .1    . 

"()h    U  hi 

"Well       till 

lei  Ited 

W  </"  was  In  <!>:• 

"You  i  .in  weai   Iheni  ll 
know ."   1   said       I  ii-  1  ild  mi 

up  " 
"  I    am?"   demanded    \\ 

about  yi  >u  send- 
ing that  poem  ti  >  : 

No  parental  presenl   was  quite  so  unique 

up  the 
idea  lumsell  and  wrote  and  solicited  his 
mother's  co-opera  I  ion    W  I  plied  I 

shall  never  know    Perhaps  she  wasn 

,  and  the  Tra\  1  ickeepei  fol- 

lowed her  mistress'  explicit  instructions  al- 
ways to  send  Jamie  anything  he  said  he 
needed  He  didn't  really  need  a  hypodermic 
needle,  howi 

fhe  small  ail  -mailed  panel  came  in  on  the 
aflernoon  posl  and  I  took  il  111  to  Jamie 

"Oh.  boy!"  lamii  said  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  package   "I  know  what  this  is.  and  is  n 

•(  Ipen  it."  1  '   "  What  is  it  ?" 

"I  don't   know    whether   I   should  01 

11  ise.  kind  of,  for  the  boys. 
Oh.  I  guess  I'll  let  you  in  on  it. 

You'll  be  crazy  about  it." 
I  le  tore  ol!  the  box's  wrappings  and  inside. 
ienic  cotton.  la>  a  viciously 
needled  hypodermic  syrin 

"Why.  wl 
not  a  hypodermic  needle'" 

"Sure  is,"  said  Jamie  proudly.  "See     this 

is  what  I  i"  do.  I'm  going  to  fill  this 

thing  with  castor  oil  and  then  I'm  going  to 

put  injections  ol  castor  oil  in  all  those  oranges 

I  had  my  mother  send."  He  gestured  to  a 

;  top-grade  fruit  which  had  been  de- 

"  Won't  that  lx-  sim- 

:  fectly  wizard  idea." 

My  waxward  mind  immediately  concurred 

it  was  a  fairly   "wizard"  idea. 

ave  .lamii  ful  glance  before 

indermine  his  diabolical  scheme. 

1    began,    "you   know    what    I 

think  would  be  a  better  idea?  Let's  put  salt 

.11  the  oranges  instead  of  castor  oil. 

-   want  a  good  joke  on  the  boys     you 

.ike  them  sick,  do  you?" 

"Don't  have  to  make  them  sick.  They're 

sick  already." 

.  In.  they're  sick  enough,  so  why 
don't  we  get  Nurse  Johnson  to  make  you  up 
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orpo/ish 
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LOTION 

MADE  FOR  BUSY  HANDS! 

If  housework  i-  pari  or  all  of  your  ingredii  nt-.  -ooth.  -  and  softens  rough, 

(lav,    better    be   choose-^    about    hand  i  li.ipjx'd    h.ind-    overnight      and    used 

lotion,  I  In-   'glamour    kind  is  fun  while  dailv.   /.>■<//     tlu-m   -nu-ah    n<.   matter 

you're    nweet    and    single      hut    gather  what!     Like    an    "in\i«ible    glove,"1   it 

up  a  husband  and  a  household  and  sec  hold-  in  softness,  keens  mil  drsn<--. 

what  happen-!  Then,  your  hand-  lie.  d  Women  who  knou   about  hoiwwork, 

Italian  Halm      made  for  bus)   hand-.  jn„jst    „„    |,a|jan    |;.,|m.    f,„    ,„,   otJK.r 

This  lotion,   with   medically-proved  lotion  i-  like  it.    2>C.  "(ic.  LOO. 


i 

If  you  use  detergents  or  other 

chemical  cleaners,  always  use 

Italian  Balm  immediately 

afterwards. 
I 


So  good, 
one  drop 
does  it  I 


Italian  Balm 


..  BY    CAMPANA 


TRICKLING 


NOISY? 


TOILET    m 

GET   A 

MB 

OlnSlfR 

AMERICA'S  LARGEST 

SELLING  TOILET 

TANK  BALL 

Noisy  running  toilets  con  waste  over  500  gal- 
lons of  water  a  day.  Stop  this  annoying  noise, 
waste  and  expense.  The  amazing  new  pat- 
ented Water-Master  Tank  Boll  instantly  stops 
the  flow  of  water  after  each  flushing— stops 
the  flow  everytime,  not  just  some  of  the  time. 
75c    at    hardware   stores    EVERYWHERE 


CANT  SLEEP? 


WHEN  ACID  INDIGESTION  OR 
HEARTBURN  KEEPS  YOU  AWAKE 


GET   FAST   RELIEF   WITH 


GUARANTEED  TO 
CONTAIN  NO  SODA 


IADIES'   HOME   JOURNAL 


Imagine!  Chicken  potpie  with  a  corn  souffle  top 
—  ifs  marvelous  made  with  this 


It  just  makes  sense  that  no  corn  can  be  better  than 
the  strain  of  seed  from  which  it's  grown.  So  to  make 
Del  Monte  superior  corn  we've  developed  our  very 
own  superior  seed — strains  used  by  Del  Monte  alone. 


born  to  be  better  corn 


a 


grown  from  special  seed  we  developed  ourselves  to  give 

you  sweeter  flavor  and  extra-tender  kernels  in  Del  Monte  Corn 


A  No  matter  what  style  of  Del  Monte  Brand 

Corn  you  choose,  you  get  higher  natural  sugar 
content — real  country  flavor — tissue-thin  skins. 
They're  born  right  into  every  kernel  destined 
for  Del  Monte  Corn. 

Make  any  taste-test  you  wish  —  you'll  understand 
why  Del  Monte  is  by  all  odds  America's  favorite 
Cream  Style  Corn. 

CORN  CHICKEN  POTPIE 
Simmer  a  4  to  4V2-lb.  stewing  chicken  in  3  cups  hot  water  with 
1  tablespoon  salt,  1  sliced  onion,  and  %  teaspoon  marjoram. 
When  tender  (about  3  hrs.)  remove  meat  from  bones  in  large 
pieces.  Place  in  greased  3-qt.  casserole  (at  least  10"  across)  or 
13x9x2"  baking  dish.  Mix  '/2  cup  flour  and  y2  teaspoon  salt  with 
%  cup  cold  milk  and  stir  into  2  cups  hot  chicken  broth.  Cook  till 
thickened;  pour  over  chicken.    Make  topping: 


Del  Monte 


Try  ail  3  styles:  Golden  Cream  Style  •  Golden  If  hole  Kernel  •   IP  hit e  Cream  Style 


your  sweetest  buy  in  corn 

THE   BRAND  YOU    KNOW   PUTS   FLAVOR   FIRST 


DECEMfv 


CONi  II 

jome  heavy  saline  solution  and 
that  into  the i 
■■  Well    ca  Lo 

I;iiiih-  w.i  i  relm 
Unements  ol  his  plot  "  i  lui  I 
u<l  enough  "A    lie 
treasure  at  mi 

"Now.  Jamie    aboul  thi .  ncedli 
feeling  mj  «  i .  i  archill)  in 
Lrayal   I  wanted  him 
tarilj    "  Vim  know,  yon  arc  a  vi 
ilr  boy  and  obviousl)   yon  ■:,  ill 
thai  hypodermii 
ivcll  as  I  do  that  sow*  ol  the  V  . 
nature  and  reliable  as  yon    Wlei 
inn'  now.  If  you  have  a  h; 
Bvery  boj  in  this  school  is  ..am  a 

hypodermic  needle,  and  whal  ran  I  i 
about  a  thing  like  that  ?  Imagine  Ke\ 
inch  a  thinj  !"  I  had  to  sell  someone  down 
Ihe  river  for  (Ins  cause 

"Oh,  gosh!  Kevin 
hurt  himself,  wouldn'l  he  '  Gci  lucky 

I'm  the  one  that  thought  this  up,  isn't  ii  ' 
And  I  betcha  Andy  Mansfield    even  ihoug 
he's  a  greal  big  guy     I  betcha  he  mi 
mad  and  just  stick  it  in  someone!' 

"Oh     I  never  thou)  hi  ol  Dial '  t  i 
30  wise,  Jamie  Whal  do  you  think  should  be 
done  with  the  needle  then?'*  I  asked 
"Lots  of  hoys  will  want  them  and  so 
them  might  even  borrow  yours  when 
du1  "i  youi  room." 

"They  bettei  not !"  said  Jamie  liercch  and 
then  wrinkled  his  brow  in  a  thoughtful  frown 
"  I  know  whal.  Why  don't  you  keep  it 
in  that  locked  medicine  closet  ol  yours?  Then 
no  one  can  get  it." 

"Why,  that's  the  best  idea  I  ever  heard 
of — it's  wizard!  I'll  do  it.  You  think  ol 
everything,  Jamie." 

So  Nurse  Johnson  and  I  mixed  up  a  heavj 
dosage  of  strong  salt  solution  and  Miss 
Johnson  filled  the  syringe  and  guided  Jaime's 
hand  while  he  injected  oranges  for  .ill  his 
friends'  luncheon  trays. 

"The  queerest  goings  on  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life  in  this  place."  Nurse  Johnson  mumbled 
under  her  breath. 

The  depredation  to  the  oranges  didn't 
show  at  all.  Jamie  was  right.  It  was  a  "wiz- 
ard" idea— and  a  little  salt  never  hurt  any- 
one. The  plot,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  quite 
brightened,  even  for  the  victims,  one  of  the 
measles  epidemic's  duller  days 

I  don't  know  when  I  ever  locked  up  any- 
thing as  happily  as  I  did  that  hypodermic 
needle. 

There  was  only  one  consolation  in  our  epi- 
demic of  measles.  "We  were  lucky,  I  think," 
Doctor  Grainger  said  pleasantly,  after  an- 
nouncing our  victory  in  the  germ  wa 

"Lucky!" 

"Yes— very  lucky.  It  was  just  three-da; 
measles,  you  know,"   Doctor  Grain 
plained.  "It  could  have  been  scarlet  fever 

Directly  across   the  small,  stone-paved 
patio  in  the  same  building  which  housed 
Acorns  were  the  school  classrooms  and  ad- 
ministrative offices.  It  was  very  coir, 
getting  to  class  and  back  to  our  quartt 
However,  my  little  bins  always  complained 
of  our  proximity  to  the  headmas 
They  felt  that  this  unfortunate  geography 
was  all  that  constrained  them  from  leadins 
recklessly  lawless  lives.  Danger  is  man's  ele 
ment,  so  they  say.  and  1  discovered  that  man 
begins  to  see.  or  invent,  his  element  al  a  vers 
tender  age. 

I  don't  endorse  sin.  of  course    not  a  blan- 
ket endorsement,  anyway    but  tot- 
accept    with    awed    admiration    my    I 
lurid  evaluation  of  themselves 
certain  amount  of  rapport  between  us    It 
proved  very  useful  in  guidini 
into  approved  behavior.  Since  I  sup 
acknowledged  the   fact   that   they  were 
bunch  of  restrained  rakes,  they  usually 
fided  in  me  the  wicked  things  they  d  decid 
not  to  do.  , 

Corollary  with  this,  and  much  more  u 
tome,  they  also  usually  con 
they  intended  to  do.  Some  of  their  proje 
mischief  was  fascinating  and.  frank 
appealed  to  my  worst  nature 
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'dn't  we  maybe  just  put  oi 
every  day  in  Barren's  closet?-'"  Bob) 
a  compromise.  He  felt,   I  ai 
that  the  moths,  too.  v. 
pointed  and  deserved  a  few  consular 
bles. 

"Or  we  could  let  them  all  out  in 
Sunday,  maybe,  huh?"  proposed  Ja: 

"Huh-uh.  that  good  idea." 

Peter  scoffed.  "It  would  make  Jesi 
and.  besides,  even  though  the  moths  know 
us.  they  might  eat  our  suits  b\ 
stead  of  the  other  kids'  suits  "  Little  b 
amazingly  practical  ii 
pies. 

"Well.  I  I  ild  have  I 

when  He  was  a  lx>\ 
all  those  moths 
Jamie  argued. 

"That's  blasphemy."  announced  li 
piously.  Trust  I  lomer  syllable 

word  on  tap.  "B 

environment  wore  only  linen.  It  wouldn'l  have 
occurred  to  Jesus  to  put  mollis  in  ar 
inder  the  circui 
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Smart  cheese  trick  with  leftover 

chicken  and  America's 
v      handiest  slices/ 


Slil  ;i  pack  age  of  K  raft 
De  Luxe  Slices  on  three 
side-.  ">  on  h.i\  c  eiglil  exact 
-amlu  ich-size  -lice-  .  .  .  per- 
Icc  I  .  .  .  exl  ra  delicious  ! 
I  hat's  because  l  hese  -lice- 
are  uoi  cul  from  a  loaf.  Iiul 
formed  righl  as  the  fine 
process  cheese  comes  from 
the  pasteurizers. 


Meat  2  c.  cooked,  diced 
chicken  in  2  c.  medium 
cream  sauce.  For  each  cas- 
serole, lop  a  slice  of  toast 
with  creamed  chicken  and  a 
Kraft  De  Luxe  Slice.  (These 
slices  separale  —  "eas\  as 
peeling  a  banana!")  Broil 
under  moderate  heat.  Oar- 
nisli  w  iih    I   loasl  points. 


Protect  the  remaining  Kraft 
De  Luxe  Slices  by  pressing 
the  wrapper  around  them 
snugly.  They'll  keep  fresh 
for  cheese  treats  on  another 
day.  Kraft  De  Luxe  Slices 
are  extra  good  "keepers" 
because  their  surfaces  have 
never  been  "roughed  up" 
\\  il  1 1  a  knife. 


"Very  very  funny."  I  agreed,  and  all  my 
suppressed  laughter  burst  forth. 

Suddenly  everyone  started  laughing.  They 
were  hysterical.  They  screamed  and  hit  one 
another. 

A  sudden  mist  of  worry  fogged  my  cheer. 
Was  it  normal  for  little  boys  to  sacrifice  a 
Saturday  movie  to  inflict  self-punishment  for 
intentions  they  had  never  carried  out  ?  Good- 
ness, they'd  probably  all  be  compulsively 
virtuous  from  now  on.  I  sat  at  my  desk  in 
English  classroom  worrying  while  I  waited 
for  them. 

All  was  quiet.  They  were  a  minute  late. 
Suddenly  the  two  doors  of  the  room  burst 
open.  Six  little  boys  leaped  in  one  doorway 
and  six  in  the  other.  Perfectly  synchronized, 
they  all  yelled.  "Bang !  Bang ! "  They  looked 
like  a  co\  ay  of  cherubim,  but  I  knew  better. 
They  were  a  band  of  blackhearted  bandits.  I 
was,  of  course,  simply  terrified !  They  walked 
to  their  desks  and  sat  down. 

"Say.  sir,  I  know  an  awfully  funny  new 
joke.  Can  I  tell  it  before  we  start  class?" 
demanded  Jeffrey. 

"Yes,  let's  hear  it,"  I  said.  I  felt  benign 
toward  all  of  them. 

"Well,  see,"  Jeffrey  began.  "See— I  say, 
'I'm  a  gold  lock.'  and  then  you  say,  'I'm  a 
gold  key '  -and  like  that.  Get  it?  Everything 
I  say,  you  say  the  part  about  the  key.  ( ).K.? 
I'm  a  gold  lock." 

"I'm  a  gold  key."  I  responded  obediently, 
even  though  I'd  been  fall  guy  for  this  "new  " 
joke  about  twenty-odd  years  before. 

"I'm  a  silver  lock,"  said  Jeffrey. 

"  I'm  a  silver  key,"  I  said. 

"I'm  a  monk  lock."  said  Jeffrey. 

"I'm  a  monk  key."  I  obliged.  "Oh,  my!" 

"She's  a  monkey!  .  .  .  Are  you  a  monkey, 
sir?  .  .  .  Oh,  what  you  said'"  The  boys 
screamed  with  delight. 

"  You  aren't  really  a  monkey,"  Kevin  put 
in  gently.  "That's  just  a  joke."  Kevin  al- 
ways felt  the  necessity  to  soothe  people's 
possible  wounds. 

"Oh,  you  mush-mouth.  Kevin.  Dry  up. 
She  knows  it's  a  joke."  said  Peter.  "Now, 
listen  can  I  tell  a  swell  riddle  before  we 
begin?" 

"All  right,"  1  agreed,  "since  I  am  just  a 
monkey,  what  would  my  opinion  be  worth 
anyway?" 

"Well-  this  is  really  a  wonderful  riddle. 
There  were  these  three  boys,  see,  named  Hit 
Me,  Slap  Me,  and  Sock  Me.  They  were  all 
riding  a  horse  and  Hit  Me  and  Slap  Me  fell 
off.  Who  was  left?" 

"Sock  Me,"  Jeffrey  answered  brightly. 

"O.K.,"  said  Peter.  He  leaped  out  of  his 
seat,  folded  his  fist  and  socked  Jeffrey.  Ev- 
eryone thought  this  was  so  monstrously 
clever  they  decided  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Ritz  Brothers  and  let  them  in  on  it. 

Even  Jeffrey  was  a  good  sport ,  and  laughed. 
However,  for  the  sake  of  his  honor,  he  got 
up  and  hit  Peter  back. 

"Hit  Me,  Slap  Me  and  Sock  Me,"  Bobby 
savored  the  delightful  words,  rehearsing 
them  under  his  breath  for  future  use.  Jamie 
caught  the  cue,  however.  So  Jamie  hit, 
slapped  and  socked  Bobby.  The  gauntlet  was 
down.  Bobby  pitched  into  his  aggressor.  The 
smell  of  a  free-for-all  was  in  the  air.  In  two 
minutes  I'd  have  a  riot  on  my  hands. 

I  RAISED  my  voice  to  the  level  of  authority. 
"Call  out  the  marines!"  I  shouted. 

This  was  an  established  phrase  and  meant 
I'd  had  enough  and  back  to  business  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  terrorists  relaxed. 

"Open  your  books."  I  said,  "to  Page 
Seventy." 

Obediently,  they  thumbed  the  pages. 

"  It  sure  would  be  awful  funny  if  some 
night  a  robber  got  in  this  school  and  just 
simply  robbed  the  place  of  every  single  soli- 
tary English  book  there  ever  was."  said 
Bobby  dreamily. 

"Say— you  know,  that  would  be  funny," 
said  Peter,  and  reached  over  and  nudged 
Jamie  and  gave  him  a  wink  as  broad  as  a  bad 
intention  about  to  burst  to  full  flower. 

The  mist  of  worry  lifted.  I  wasn't  going  to 
need  wing  clippers,  after  all. 

Little  boys  always  want  to  take  music  les- 
sons until  they  start  taking  music  lessons.  If 


a  boy  were  at  home  when  the  urge  to  shift 
arts  hit  him,  he  could  probably  get  quick 
permission  from  his  parents  to  burn  up  his 
violin.  But  when  a  boy  goes  to  boarding 
school,  he  is  deposited  with  a  lot  of  equip- 
ment and  a  set  of  instructions  from  parents— 
and  alas,  the  school  is  pledged  to  carry  out 
the  instructions. 

One  hour  a  day  was  set  aside  for  practicing. 
However,  this  arrangement  accommodated 
only  the  portable  instruments.  If  your  ears 
could  stand  that  one  hour  a  day,  it  was  over 
and  done  with,  as  far  as  violins,  saxophones, 
slide  trombones,  French  and  other  un-Amer- 
ican horns,  kettle  drums,  and  so  on,  were 
concerned.  But  the  pianos,  alas,  were  some- 
thing else  again.  There  were  only  two  of 
them.  One  was  in  the  main  lounge,  and  one 
was  in  my  sitting  room.  These  pianos  had  to 
be  shared,  of  course.  So— from  eight  to  five 
my  piano  was  bangingly  busy.  Fortunately, 
I  was  out  of  my  quarters  a  good  share  of  the 
time  teaching  classes,  but  I  was  there  enough 
to  have  the  works  of  John  Williams  forever, 
burned  into  my  memory. 

IVkvin  clark  was  in  Book  II—  Simplified  1 
Classics  for  the  Beginner.  It  was  he  who  had 
finally  reached  and  mired  himself  in  the 
Minuet  in  G.  He  could  be  more  downright 
irritating  with  a  piano  than  anyone  I  have 
ever  known.  Every  time  he  made  a  mistake, 
he  started  again  at  the  beginning.  Tra  la— la 
la  la  la  la  la  la  —  tra  la  la  —  I  hate  minuets 
to  this  day. 

But  I  loved  Kevin  Clark.  I  remember  the 
time  I  first  saw  him.  He  was  presented  to  me, 
along  with  his  mother.  Mrs.  Byrne-Master- 
son,  on  opening  day.  He  looked  like  a  starv- 
ing Greek  child  dressed  up  in  a  spectacularly 
perfect  English  flannel  suit.  He  had  a  look  of 
undernourishment  of  the  body  and  of  the 
heart.  He  was  a  dispossessed  waif,  mute 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Byrne-Masterson's  matri- 
monial recklessness.  She  had  been  married 
four  times.  Kevin's  hair  stood  up  in  a  peakjq 
over  his  left  eye.  That  first  day  his  mother  J 
pointed  it  out.  "Curious."  she  said,  reaching  i 
out  to  push  it  flat,  "his  father  had  a  cowlick 
m  exactly  that  place."  It  sounded  like  an  af- 
front and  Kevin  held  his  hand  over  his  hair. 
Even  in  class,  he  had  a  nervous  mannerism  of 
smoothing  back  his  cowlick. 

Kevin  always  tried  desperately  and  de- 
featingly  to  adhere  to  the  pattern  of  grace 
and  accomplishment  expected  of  him.  His 
manners  were  impeccable.  He  rose  when 
ladies  came  into  the  room,  he  removed  his 
little  Eton  cap  in  elevators,  he  seated  ladies 
at  table,  and  he  said  the  right  things  when 
introduced.  But  his  voice  always  trembled 
with  apologetic  nervousness.  He  knew  sub- 
consciously that  he  was  no  adornment  to  his 
beautiful  mother  and  that  he  was.  meta- 
phorically, stowed  into  an  old  box,  like  the 
costume  jewelry  she  had  packed  away  at  the 
time  she  married  Roderick  Masterson.  who 
could  afford  the  real  pearls  her  neck  deserved. 
On  a  whim,  she  occasionally  wore  a  piece  of 
costume  jewelry,  if  it  were  amusing  enough, 
and  on  similar  whim  she  occasionally  wore 
her  maternalism,  which  was  as  synthetic  as  » 
the  junk  jewelry. 

Holidays,  Kevin  was  collected  by  a  chauf- 
feur, an  Irishman  called  Mac.  Mac  was  the 
most  stable  element  in  Kevin's  life  and  even 
he  was  saving  up  to  go  back  to  Ireland.  Kevin 
always  greeted  Mac,  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
school,  with  the  frightened  question,  "How  I 
much  you  got  saved  now,  Mac? " 

Kevin    wanted    terribly    to    please    his 
mother  because  he  was  fairly  young  to  face 
the  world  alone.  He  wanted  someone  to  help  1 
him  out  a  little  until  he  got  to  be— oh,  say 
ten,  at  least.  So  he  flung  himself  into  every- 
thing with  the  wild  hope  of  gaining  her  ad- 
miration and  love.  He  plunged  into  games  $ 
with  a  violence  that  was  invariably  rewarded  u 
with  scarred  knees  and  no  prestige.  He  was  .; 
ill-co-ordinated  to  start  with,  and  his  tense  ii 
overeagerness   tightened   his   muscles   into 
perverse  unresponsiveness.  In  the  classroom, 
although  he  was  bright,   his  efforts  were 
often  similarly  frustrated.  He  always  broke 
his  pencil  in  the  middle  of  a  spelling  test  be- 
cause he  clutched  and  pressed  it  so  hard.  He 
gave  boys  presents  all  the  time— bought 
them  candy  with  his  allowance.  But  here, 
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into  hard  hunks  and  took  two  steps  toward 
Munsey.  Then  he  released  his  fingers.  'Thai 
little  kid  was  just  mad.  sir.  I'd  like  I'd  like 
to  hit  ycni  too."  Tears  came  to  his  eyes  and 
he  turned  on  his  heels  and  hurried  away. 

Munsey  watched  Tim  walk  away.  Tim 
was  The  Oaks'  top  boy.  His  map  on  Kevin 
loosened.  Then  the  anger,  heightened  by 
Tim's  rejection,  returned  to  his  voice. 
"Clark,  come  with  me,"  he  commanded.  He 
led  him  toward  Barrett's  office. 

Kevin,  by  this  time,  realized  the  mon- 
strousness  of  what  he  had  done.  Between 
gasped  sobs  he  reiterated  his  regrets.  "1 
didn't  mean  to— I  didn't  mean  to  — I'm 
sorry  -don't  tell  my  mother -I  didn't 
mean  to— I'm  sorry." 

They  brushed  by  Joe  on  their  way. 
"What's  up?"  Joe  asked. 

"This  boy  struck  me."  said  Munsey. 

"Hurt  you  bad?"  Joe  said.  Munsey  didn't 
bother  to  answer.  He  and  Kevin  disappeared 
into  the  study. 

Even  if  Teddy  hadn't  told  me  what  hap- 
pened, I'd  have  caught  the  overtones.  The 
grapevine  in  a  school  operates  with  flashing 
speed.  Words  were  whispered  behind  books 
in  every  classroom  the  next  hour— and  the 
emotional  context  of  the  words  was  obvious. 
Kevin  Clark  had  finally  made  a  dramatic  im- 
pression on  his  peers. 

■  OU  know  what— that  little  old  kid. 
Kevin  Clark,  he  knocked  Mr.  Munsey 
down."  .  .  .  "Yep,  just  hit  him  one— and 
down  he  went !" 

Kevin  had  English  with  me  that  hour. 
He  came  into  class  late,  looking  like  a  sad 
little  mole  hunting  for  a  hole  into  which  to 
scamper.  All  his  brave  momentary  vindic- 
tiveness  was  gone.  He  handed  me  a  note.  It 
was  from  Barrett.  "Kevin  Clark  is  on  pro- 
bation. He  is  to  follow  his  regular  schedule 
except  for  play  time,  which  he  will  spend  in 
his  room.  His  case  will  be  reviewed  in  faculty 
meeting  Friday  night." 

The  next  morning  Kevin  came  to  break- 
fast, ate  everything  on  his  plate  like  a  good 
boy,  and  then  threw  it  all  up.  He  apparently 
showed  up  for  Leonard  Jorgenson's  math 
class  first  hour,  but  he  did  not  come  in  for 
piano  practice.  I  gave  htm  a  few  extra  min- 
utes before  beginning  to  wonder  where  he 
was.  I  went  over  to  his  room.  He  wasn't 
there  and  I  had  a  feeling  that  there  was 
something  odd  about  the  room.  His  mother's 
picture  was  gone  from  the  dresser.  I  rushed 
over  and  opened  the  closet  door.  None  of  his 
cowboy  regalia  was  there.  He  was  apparently 
wearing  his  frontier  pants,  his  cow  boy  boots 
and  his  Pendleton  shirt.  These  clothes  were 
not  permitted  on  school  days.  Kevin  —  I  knew 
it— had  decided  he  couldn't  face  up  to  the 
Friday-night  verdict  of  the  faculty.  He  had 
run  away  -and  that  was  the  worst  crime  a 
boy  could  commit.  A  runaway  is  ruinous  to  a 
school's  reputation,  for  no  one  trustsa  school 
that  a  boy  wants  to  leave  let  alone  that  a 
boy  can  get  away  from  successfully.  I  had  a 
frantic  urgency  to  find  Kevin  before  anyone 
else  discovered  he  was  gone.  He  couldn't  be 
far,  because  he'd  attended  first  class. 

I  needed  help  and,  of  course,  there  was  no 
one  so  able  to  give  it  as  Joe.  He  had  a  class  - 
it  was  third-form  history  and  it  met,  provi- 
dentially, next  door  to  Roger's  fifth-form  his- 
tory. I  called  Joe  out  to  the  corridor  and  ex- 
plained. 

"lie  can't  be  far."  Joe  consoled  me.  "In 
fact.  I  bet  he's  hiding  on  the  school  grounds. 
He'd  hardly  dare  just  walk  away  in  broad 
da\hght.  He's  probably  waiting  for  night 
and  planning  to  swipe  a  horse.  He's  got  sense 
enough  to  know  he  couldn't  get  far  on  foot." 

Just  then  Roger  appeared  at  the  doorway 
of  his  classroom.  "Did  the  little  one  fly  the 
coop?" 

"  We  don't  know.  Roger,"  I  said. 

"Joseph,  you  send  your  boys  in  to*my 
class.  I'm  going  to  show  some  slides  today  — 
or  I  wall,  anyway,  if  I  have  your  kids  too. 
You  can  say  they  joined  up  for  that  purpose. 
You  going  out  to  beat  the  bushes  for  the 
boy?" 

"Yep.  And  thanks,  Roger." 

"But.  Joe.  what  if  Barrett  should  sud- 
denly begin  to  wonder  how  Kevin's  doing 
today?"  I  asked. 


"  1  lere's  what  you  do.  Peanut  Cluster,  you 
go  to  your  room  and  start  in  playing  the 
Minuet  in  G.  It  is  always  resounding  through 
the  halls  at  this  hour.  Barrett'll  miss  that  — 
that's  the  sort  of  thing  he  notices.  Play  it. 
Start  over  and  over.  I'll  find  Kevin  in  an 
hour  trust  me.  Poor  little  punk,  his  record 
won't  stand  running  away,  so  I've  got  to 
find  him.  He  won't  have  a  chance  otherwise. 
So  play  on  cover  for  the  little  guy,  will 
you?" 

"  But  of  course.  Joe.  Good  luck." 

I  went  up  to  my  sitting  room.  I  sat  down 
at  the  piano  and  opened  Book  II  — Simpli- 
fied Classics  for  the  Beginner.  I  set  the 
metronome,  turned  to  Page  4.  and  began  the 
Minuet  m  G.  Tra  la— la  la  la  la  la  la  la— tra 
la  la.  Begin  a<iain.  I  said  to  myself.  Back  I 
went.  Tra  la  /o— over  and  over— mistake 
after  mistake.  It  w^as  easy,  because  my 
hands  trembled.  I  was  being  Kevin  Clark, 
practicing  his  music  lesson,  trying  to  get  it 
' '  good ' '  by  Monday . 

The  Minuet  in  G  became  a  Danse  Ma- 
cabre to  me  during  the  next  hour.  I  was  sure 
that  any  minute  Barrett  would  burst  in,  or 
Munsey. 

But  finally  the  door  opened  and  it  was 
Joe.  Beside  him  was  Kevin,  somewhat 
disheveled,  but  properly  dressed  in  school 
shorts  and  turtle-neck  jersey.  He  looked  like 
what  he  was— a  little  boy  who  had  very  re- 
cently thrown  up  and  done  an  awful  lot  of 
crying. 

"Start  practicing.  Kevin,"  said  Joe,  "and 
remember  you've  been  here  all  hour.  I  don't 
think  anyone  will  ask  you." 

"And  don't  worry  about  mistakes.  Kevin," 
I  said. 

"We'll  forget  mistakes,  Kevin,"  said  Joe. 

Kevin  took  his  seat  at  the  piano.  He  had 
hardly  begun  when  there  was  a  knock  on  the 
door.  It  was  Doctor  Barrett.  I  felt  as  guilty 
as  if  I  had  an  unpleasantly  done-in  body 
stuffed  into  my  closet. 

"Oh,  hello,"  I  said  nervously.  "Come  in!" 

"  How  do  you  do?"  He  looked  beyond  me. 
"He  is  here.  I  thought  he  must  be.  I  heard 
him  practicing  as  usual,  but  Munsey  thought 
he  saw  him  in  his  boots  and  riding  pants  run- 
ning out  toward  the  stables  at  the  end  of  first 
period." 

"Munsey  is  a  little  unstrung,  I  would 
say."  said  Joe. 

"Well,  he  lias  had  quite  a  shock,"  agreed 
Barrett. 

Kevin  played  on  — tra  la  la  la  la  la  la  la 
la 

I  do  not  care  for  minuets     especially  in  G. 


I  had  not  been  at  The  Oaks  very  long  be- 
fore I  discovered  that  I  could  not  categorize 
my  little  boys  on  the  basis  of  anything— least 
of  all  heredity  and  environment.  I'd  no 
sooner  get  a  boy  in  a  pigeonhole  than  out 
he'd  fly. 

Bobby  Lennox  once  voiced  a  rather  star- 
tling double-barreled  ambition.  "When  I 
grow  up,"  he  said,  squinting  his  brows  fiercely 
to  emphasize  his  determination,  "I'm  never 
going  to  wear  underwear  and  never  ever  take 
baths." 

Bobby  illustrates  on  a  superficial  level 
what  prompted  me  to  quit  my  psychological 
shot-calling.  Bobby  came  from  a  very  hy- 
gienic home  and  possessed  admirably  clean 
parents.  And  yet,  Bobby's  idea  of  sartorial 
splendor  was  a  dirty  shirt  with  the  collar 
turned  up  to  tickle  his  ears.  He  always  tied 
his  cravat  (decorated  with  abstractions  done 
m  yolk  of  egg)  in  such  a  way  that  one  end  of 
it  hung  down  below  his  belt  and  the  other 
just  barely  protruded  beneath  the  knot  at 
his  neck.  As  an  additional  defense  against 
convention,  Bobby  lost  shoelaces.  Every 
Saturday  regularly  I  bought  him  new- 
ones— but  he  still  preferred  tying  his  little 
imported  English  bluchers  with  cotton  cord 
or  pinning  them  with  saddle-blanket  safety 
pins. 

In  observing  the  startling  dissimilarities 
between  parents  and  children,  I  almost  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  boys  arrived  in 
the  world  without  benefit  of  biology. 

Joe  agreed  with  me.  "Yep— the  best  par- 
ents have  the  worst  children  and  the  worst 
parents  breed  the  seraphs,"  he  told  me. 
"The  social  implications  are  terrifying,  aren't 
they?" 

There  were  exceptions,  of  course.  It  was 
obvious  that  Homer  had  his  father's  brains 
and  made  excellent  use  of  them.  Larry 
Drummond's  clear,  direct  blue  eyes  were 
definitely  a  holdover  from  his  father.  And,  of 
course,  Kevin  Clark,  as  his  mother  continu- 
ally reminded  him,  got  his  unfortunate  cow- 
lick from  his  father.  Also  Peter  Matthews 
III  had  an  aristocratic  nose  that  had  been  in 
the  family  for  generations.  The  Matthewses 
were  always  pointing  to  it  proudly:  "He  has 
his  urandfather's  nose." 

Even  Peter  accepted  the  genetics  of  his 
distinguished  proboscis,  but  with  a  sense  of 
humor  that  seemed  most  uninherent  to  the 
Matthews  species. 

I  remember  he  fell  down  once  and  I  called 
to  him.  "Did  you  hurt  yourself,  Peter?" 

"Nope,"  he  answered,  "but  I  may  have 
broken  my  grandfather's  snozzle." 


Another  time,  he  remarked  to  Joe,  "I 
sure  hope  this  nose  of  my  grandfather's 
doesn't  get  so  old  it  dies  before  I  do." 

Joe  said,  "  Well  — I  wouldn't  worry.  It  caul 
still  run." 

Peter  was  an  anachronism  in  other  areas 
too.  Carefully  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of 
bigotry,  he  was,  paradoxically,  democratic 
almost  to  the  point  of  defiance.  He  unerringly 
picked  most  "unsuitable"  people  to  love. 

Peter  doted  on  the  school  cook,  a  big 
Spanish-American  named  Rosita.  Rosita 
loved  tequila  and  could  swear  artistically  in 
two  languages— separately  or  blended.  Rosita 
was  tolerated  at  The  Oaks  only  because  chil- 
dren didn't  ruffle  her.  Understandably,  tha 
boys  were  advised  not  to  invade  Rosita's" 
domain.  On  several  occasions,  however,  I 
found  Peter  installed  on  a  stool  in  the 
kitchen,  cheerfully  helping  Rosita  shell  peas, 
while  he  ate  tortillas  spread  with  mashed 
frijoles.  Between  bites,  he  burst  into  snatches 
of  the  Versuviana,  which  Rosita  was  teach- 
ing him.  "Put  your  little  foot— put  your 
little  foot  -  "  the  huge  woman  and  the 
small  boy  dueted  happily.  From  time  to  time 
Rosita  pulled  Peter  off  his  perch  and  flung 
him  through  the  gay  dance  that  goes  with 
the  song. 

Peter  also  adored  Windy  Bill  Barkins,  the 
school's  horse  wrangler,  who  divided  his  time 
between  The  Oaks  and  the  Bar  B  Dude 
Ranch.  Windy  Bill  was  a  "character"  of 
considerably  more  picturesque  appeal  to  a 
dude-ranch  operator  than  a  headmaster 
He  spat  tobacco  with  an  accuracy  that  was 
awesome,  and  he  spoke  a  brand  of  Eng- 
lish so  cluttered  with  grammatical  errors  and 
colorful  colloquialisms  that  it  was  almost 
incomprehensible.  He  loved  all  animals,  in- 
cluding boys. 

He  told  Peter  once,  "Iffin  I  had  a  young 
button  of  my  own,  I  figger  the  right  smartest 
thing  I  could  do  fer  him  would  be  to  learn 
him  to  ride  and  rope  any  old  highbindin' 
bushtail  there  ever  was  and  fetch  him  up  to 
be  the  best  old  horse-squeezin'  waddy  in  the 
West." 

Peter  understood  Windy  Bill's  language. 
"You  could  pretend  I'm  your  button,"  Peter 
said,  "because  that's  what  I'm  going  to  be, 
the  best  horse-squeezin'  waddy  in  the  West." 

Windy  Bill  "fixed  him  up"  a  little  lariat .. 
and  started  his  training. 

No  boy  in  the  school,  however,  was  quite 
so  unexplainable  as  Tim  McNeill.  Tim  was  * 
form  leader  for  the  Pines.  Doctor  Barrett 
often  referred  to  him  as  "typical  of  our  best 
achievement."  Tim  was  a  wonderful  boy — 
but  how  and  why  and  who  achieved  him  will^ 
forever  remain  a  mystery  to  me.  He  was  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Scott  McNeill  of  Hollywood,  New 
York,  Miami,  Santa  Fe  and  many  other 
parts.  The  McNeills,  singly  and  more  rarely 
ensemble,  were  always  in  transit,  so  they 
dropped  in  at  the  school  more  often  than 
most  parents.  Even  my  little  Acorns,  to 
whom  parents-were-parents-and-so-what !, 
tended  to  eye  Mrs.  McNeill  with  startled 
wonder. 

IVIrs.  mcneill  did  things.  Mostly  she  did 
things  to  the  arts.  Sometimes  she  painted, 
canvases  in  gray  and  black  that  looked  like 
untidy  piles  of  discarded  Army  blankets. 
Sometimes  she  danced— barefoot.  Sometimes 
she  wrote  poetry.  Each  morning  she  stepped 
onto  her  balcony  and  prostrated  herself  three 
times  to  the  sun.  She  ate  sun-dried  fruits  and 
ground  nuts  and  she  drank  goat's  milk. 

From  her  father  she  inherited  the  Bismo- 
Sodal  Corporation  and  was  a  power  in  her 
own  right.  Mr.  McNeill  hadn't  always  earned 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
and  it  was  during  that  period  of  misfortune 
twenty  years  before  that  he  married  Mrs. 
McNeill  for  her  money.  They  were  no  longer 
interested  in  each  other. 

There  is  a  population  phenomenon  in 
Southern  California  often -referred  to-as-Lhej 
"lunatic  fringe""  The  McNeills  were 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  cloth  on  which  the 
fringe  was  strung.  That  they  had  created 
Timothy  was  proof  that  Nature  has  a  big 
sleeve  up  which  to  laugh. 


itnl  now  shoic  me  a  figure  eight,  daddy.' 
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Timothy  at  twelve  was  a  solid  citizen. 
unimaginative  but  thorough.  No  bypaths 
tempted  him  to  wayward  digression.  He  was 
not  compliant,  however,  and  would  stand  as 
firmly  with  the  minority  as  he  would  with 
the  majority,  according  to  which  represented 
In  s  pi  inciples.  He  was  a  peacemaker,  but  if  a 
situation  seemed  to  call  for  a  fist,  he  folded 
Ins  and  used  it. 

He  worked  hard  and  made  A's.  He  played 
hard  and  made  the  football  team.  He  sang  on 
key.  He  used  punctuation  according  to  the 
rules  in  the  Century  Handbook.  When  called 
upon  to  paint  a  picture,  he  painted  exactly 
what  he  saw— all  of  it. 

IVIarcus  carson,  who  taught  painting,  said, 

"  You  know,  if  Tim  ever  painted  a  golf  course, 
everyone  would  be  able  to  find  his  old  balls 
because  they'd  sure  be  in  Tim's  picture." 

Everyone  at  The  Oaks  loved  Tim  —not  for 
his  human  frailties,  nor  for  his  sparkling  tal- 
ents, for  he  had  few  of  either.  Everyone  ad- 
mired Tim  because  he  was  as  dependable  and 
predictable  as  the  sun.  He  was  kind  and  pa- 
tient with  everyone,  particularly  my  little 
Acorns.  He  spent  countless  hours  on  the  play 
field  practicing  passing  with  them  or  teach- 
ing them  to  tackle.  They  put  him  on  a  ped- 
estal, and  they  couldn't  have  picked  a  better 
boy  for  that  notably  shaky  position. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  more  of  Timothy  than  I 
did  of  most  of  the  older  boys  because  he 
voluntarily  spent  frequent  evenings  with  the 
Acorns  and  me.  I  think  he  was  unknowingly 
devising  a  substitute  for  the  family  life  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived.  Timothy  and  I 
became  warm  friends.  He  taught  me  to  play 
chess  and  I  taught  him  to  dance  backward. 
He  was  at  the  age  where  he  was  beginning 
to  get  a  glimmer  of  the  rewards  of  social 
dancing.  He  danced  intently  with  his  tongue 
stuck  out  between  tight  lips,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  younger  boy  tacklts  an 
arithmetic  problem.  He  kept  time  by  shak- 
ing his  head  slightly  in  rhythm  to  the  music. 
He  promised  to  be  a  reliable  if  not  inspired 
dancer. 

"But  yeeps!"  he  said  to  me.  "I  don't  see 
how  anyone  ever  yets  so  he  can  go  back- 
wards. I  keep  bumping  into  people  all  the 
time.  The  boys  think  it  is  very  funny  to 
bump,  but  I  expect  when  you  grow  up  you 
have  to  go  backwards  sometimes  and  it's 
better  not  to  bump." 

Night  after  night  between  the  Acorns'  bed- 
time and  Tim's,  he  and  I  practiced  this  com- 
plication. Between  dances  we  talked.  He  con- 
fided his  ambitions  -both  long-term  and  im- 
mediate goals.  He  aspired  to  a  future  in  the 
Forest  Service. 

"I  figure."  he  told  me  seriously.  "I  might 
be  able  to  get  a  job  to  start  with  on  a  trail 
crew  or  as  a  fire  guard  and  then  work  up." 
He  saw  himself  rising  to  supervisor  of  the 
Coconino  and  then  the  Kaibab  Forest  and 
eventually  regional  director  in  Albuquerque. 
"  I  think  I  would  like  to  marry  Larry  Drum- 
mond's  sister,  Christine.  It's  funny  about 
girls,  isn't  it?" 

"They're  somewhat  bewildering,  you 
mean?" 

"Well— it's  sort  of  queer  about  girls.  I 
hated  girls  last  year.  This  year  I  like  girls. 
especially  Christine.  She  says  my  haircut  is 
sharp  and  she  thinks  I  dance  O.K.  I  think 
she's  pretty." 

"Did  you  tell  her  so?" 

"Well  — I  didn't  want  her  to  think  I  was 
silly  or  anything  so  I  just  said  that  one  thing 
was  for  sure,  she'd  never  have  to  worry 
about  being  ugly." 

"That  was  a  clever  way  of  putting  it,"  I 
said.  "Quite  subtle." 

"You  think  so?  Funniest  thing,  though,  is 
the  way  I  felt  inside  me.  I  don't  quite  know 
what  to  say  to  describe  it.  It  was  sort  of  ter- 
ribly glad — gurgly,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean."  Tim  hesitated,  and  the  color  rose  in 
eeks.  "You  know  what,  I  wanted  to 
kiss  her.  Sort  of  crazy,  suddenly  wanting  to 
girl.  Andy  Mansfield  has  kissed  nine 
girls,  Of  course  the  reason  I  decided  I'd  like 
to  marry  Christine  is  because  she  used  to  live 
in  a  Mexican  mining  camp." 

"Oh?"  I  raised  my  voice  gently. 


"  Yeh,  before  Larry  and  Christine  came  to 
Arizona  to  go  to  boarding  schools,  that's 
where  they  lived.  She'd  make  a  good  wife  for 
a  ranger  because  of  that,  I  figure." 

He  went  on  to  tell  me  he  planned  on  six 
children.  He  visualized  all  six  of  them  and 
Christine  waiting  behind  a  white  picket  fence 
for  him  when  he  came  home  after  a  hard 
day's  work. 

"Christine  would  get  to  be  a  good  cook, 
and  after  dinner  I'd  help  her  with  the  dishes 
and  we'd  fool  around  with  the  kids  and  put 
them  to  bed  and  then  we'd  play  chess  and 
talk  and  dance,  too,  maybe— say.  we  better 
practice  it  backwards  some  more." 

Where  Timothy  ever  got  the  wings  for 
such  flights  of  fantasy  about  family  life,  I 
shall  never  know.  He  didn't  even  learn  chess 
from  his  father.  He  figured  out  the  game  by 
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reading  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica's  de- 
scription of  it. 

His  more  immediate  goal  was  to  earn 
enough  money  to  buy  Cord  Logan's  old  rop- 
ing saddle.  Cord  Logan  was  a  cowboy  at  the 
Bar  B  dude  outfit.  He  had  a  hand-tooled  sad- 
dle for  sale  that  appealed  to  Tim.  "  I  could 
usi  that  saddle  the  rest  of  my  life,"  Tim  ex- 
plained to  me.  "  It  would  be  a  good  trail  sad- 
dle when  I'm  a  forest  ranger." 

Allowances  at  The  Oaks  were  established 
by  regulation  and  no  boy  was  permitted 
extra  pocket  money  from  home.  No  one  ever 
had  enough  cash  in  hand  for  sporty  spend- 
ing. However,  for  Tim  to  get  the  saddle  was 
a  simple  process.  All  he  needed  to  do  was 
write  his  mother  or  father  and  say  he  wanted 
it— or,  even  easier,  go  to  Doctor  Barrett  and 
name  his  whim.  The  purchase  price  would 
have  been  promptly  forthcoming  from  Tim's 
deposited  drawing  account  for  extras.  All  the 
boys  had  such  accounts  to  cover  clothing  re- 
placements, tutoring,  music  lessons,  equip- 
ment, books,  and  so  on. 

But  Tim.  with  his  implausible  instincts, 
decided  to  earn  the  money  for  the  saddle. 
Traditional  boyhood  jobs  are  not  plentiful  in 
a  school  setting.  No  paper  routes  are  avail- 
able and  the  lawns  are  shorn  by  profession- 
als. We  all  recognized  the  merit  in  Tim's 
determination,  however,  and  provided  what- 
ever profitable  tasks  we  could  for  him.  The 
Jorgensons  hired  him  to  fill  the  wood  closet 
in  their  cottage  every  week.  Joe  and  Doctor 
Barrett  paid  him  to  wash  their  cars  and 
Windy  Bill  gave  him  a  dollar  every  Saturday 


for  helping  to  clean  out  the  stables.  He  shined 
shoes  for  some  of  his  less  energetic  friends  at 
the  rate  of  five  cents  a  pair,  guaranteeing 
them  passable  for  Sunday-morning  inspec- 
tion. In  addition,  persuaded  by  an  ad  that 
lauded  the  fortune  to  be  picked  up  by  any 
enterprising  young  man  willing  to  invest 
$2.25  in  seed  packets,  he  developed  a  garden- 
seed  business.  Of  course  this  necessitated 
selling  his  schoolmates  on  gardening.  His 
leadership  made  this  easy.  Almost  every  boy 
in  the  school  planted  a  row  of  carrots  or  beets 
or  radishes,  having  purchased  ten  cents' 
worth  of  seeds  from  Tim.  Tim  was  so  grate- 
ful for  their  business,  he  helped  most  of  them 
plant,  and  eventually  cultivate  and  irrigate. 

Joe  was  so  afraid  that  Cord  Logan  would 
get  another  buyer  for  the  saddle  before  Tim 
accumulated  the  purchase  price  that  he 
went  over  to  put  down  a  $10  option  on  it  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  Cord,  however^  was 
swayed  by  Windy  Bill  into  an  enthusiasm 
for  Tim's  project  almost  as  great  as  Joe's 
own.  He  agreed,  of  course,  to  hold  the  saddle 
without  token. 

Most  boys  bog  down  on  such  prolonged 
ventures,  but  weeks  went  by  and  Tim  con- 
tinued to  pursue  his  dedicated  purpose.  He 
had  $22  at  the  time  his  father  and  mother 
stopped  by  on  their  way  to  Santa  Fe.  The 
saddle  was  almost  his.  Cord  Logan  had  be- 
come so  sympathetic  about  the  long-term 
deal  that  he  had  offered  to  cut  his  original 
quotation  of  $30  to  $25.  if  Tim  cinched  the 
transaction  by  the  first  of  May.  "  I  hanker  to 
get  shed  of  the  saddle  before  summer,"  he 
explained  to  Tim  to  justify  his  generosity. 
He  did  want  to  sell  it,  but  obviously  not 
badly  enough  to  accept  either  of  the  two  $40 
offers  that  had  been  made  by  departing 
guests  from  the  Bar  B. 

I  do  not  blame  Doctor  Barrett  for  men- 
tioning Tim's  venture  to  his  parents.  Doctor 
Barrett  from  start  to  finish  regarded  the 
project  as  praiseworthy.  He  was  simply 
proud  of  Tim,  and  so  he  passed  on  the  story 
of  the  coveted  saddle  to  the  McNeills,  ex- 
pecting sympathetic  response.  Doctor  Bar- 
rett was  an  expert  and  usually  got  what  he 
expected  from  parents,  but  he  came  a  crop- 
per this  time.  Doctor  Barrett,  Joe,  Roger  and 
I  were  all  having  sherry  with  the  McNeills  in 
the  headmaster's  study. 

"Why  didn't  the  kid  ask  me  for  the  sad- 
dle?" Mr.  McNeill  wanted  to  know. 

"Don't  you  see,  it  meant  something  spe- 
cial to  him  to  earn  it,"  Doctor  Barrett  ex- 
plained. "I  think  it  was  admirable  of  him." 

"But,  goodness!"  Mrs.  McNeill  put  in. 
"Isn't  it  rather  overemphasizing  material 
things  for  Tim  to  care  so  much  for  a  hand- 
tooled  saddle?  Frankly,  Doctor  Barrett,  I 
think  your  encouragement  of  this  fiasco  is 
unhealthy."  Her  frown  was  an  accusing  fin- 
ger pointed  at  Mr.  McNeill.  "  /  believe  in  the 
simplicities.  I'd  like  to  see  Tim  mount  a 
barebacked  palomino  and  ride  in  the  wind 
and  feel  one  with  both  the  animal  and  the 
elements.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  thing  that 
makes  me  dance  barefoot.  1  touch  Nature." 

"Oh.  lay  off  Nature,  Millicent,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Neill said  sharply.  "I,  for  one,  wish  you'd 
keep  your  shoes  on.  There's  nothing  wrong 
with  a  kid  wanting  a  classy  saddle.  I  suppose 
the  other  kids  have  them?" 

"No — no,"  Doctor  Barrett  went  on,  al- 
most impatiently.  "It  isn't  that.  Some  of 
them  have  special  saddles— yes— but  it  isn't 
the  saddle  itself  in  this  case.  It's  what  earn- 
ing the  saddle  apparently  symbolizes  to 
Timothy." 

Joe  and  I  exchanged  awed  glances.  Barrett 
was  turning  into  one  of  our  teammates! 

"Sounds  like  a  bunch  of  bunk  to  me,"  Mr. 
McNeill  said. 

"  Did  you  ever  want  something  very  badly 
when  you  were  a  boy?"  Doctor  Barrett 
asked. 

"Yes,  plenty  of  times,  but  I  wasn't  such  a 
nincompoop  that  I  would  have  cleaned  out 
stables  to  get  it  if  my  dad  were  standing  over 
me  with  an  open  wallet.  I  worked  when  I  was 
a  kid,  but  because  I  had  to.  I  made  up  my 
mind  no  son  of  mine  would  ever  have  to  slug 
it  out  the  way  I  did." 

There  seemingly  was  no  indoctrinating 
Mr.  McNeill.  Doctor  Barrett  recognized  his 


defeat.  "I  would  much  rather  you  didn't 
mention  any  of  this  to  Tim,"  he  suggested 
firmly. 

"Don't  worry,  I  wouldn't  know  what  to 
say  to  him,"  Mr.  McNeill  agreed  carelessly. 
"  I  don't  understand  that  kid." 

The  McNeills  finally  left  and  we  all 
breathed  easier. 

Five  more  days  would  see  Tim's  saddle 
deal  consummated.  He  had  Joe's  car  to 
wash,  his  regular  stable  job  with  Windy 
Bill,  and  his  weekly  take  for  the  woodbox. 
His  total  would  certainly  reach  $25  by  Sat- 
urday. He  had  lined  up  the  order  in  which 
the  boys  were  to  take  turns  trying  the  sad- 
dle. 

However,  his  father  apparently  stopped 
somewhere  along  the  highway  to  Santa  Fe 
and  made  a  telephone  call  to  Phoenix.  Mid- 
week, following  the  McNeills'  visit,  a  huge 
carton  was  delivered  by  special  trucking 
service  to  Tim.  Tim  was  batting  some  flies 
for  the  Acorns  on  the  front  lawn  when  the 
box  arrived.  They  all  dropped  their  mitts 
and  baseballs  to  gather  around  while  Tim 
unwrapped  the  bulky  contents.  Packages 
were  always  exciting.  Sometimes  they  con- 
tained sharable  food.  Unfortunately,  there 
was  no  cake  in  Tim's  parcel.  It  was  a  brand- 
new,  custom-made,  full  stamp  saddle,  lavish 
in  silver  mounting.  It  was  gear  designed  to 
lead  a  parade,  to  charm  a  movie  property  j 
man,  to  delight  the  heart  of  a  boy.  It  brought 
no  outburst,  however. 

It's  a  saddle?"  Bewildered,  Jamie  al- 
most whispered  the  words. 

"Yes,"  said  Tim.  "it's  a  saddle.  I  guess 
there's  been  some  mistake.  It's  meant  for 
somebody  else."  Frantically,  he  looked 
around  the  sober-faced  crowd  for  reassur- 
ance. "It  must  belong  to  someone  else,"  he 
repeated  louder. 

The  boys  lowered  their  eyes  and  fell  silent. 
Larry  Drummond  kicked  at  the  grass  and 
Bobby  Lennox  plucked  at  the  buckle  on  his 
catcher's  mitt. 

"Tim,  it's  got  your  name  on  it,  Tim," 
Peter  finally  said.  He  pointed  to  the  saddle 
seat  where  the  uncontroversial  identity  was 
displayed  in  the  hand-tooled  lettering:  TIM- 
OTHY McNeill.  "  I  betcha,  though,  it's  for 
some  other  guy  named  Timothy  McNeill, 
because— because  everybody  calls  you  Tim," 
Peter  hastily  added  as  if  guilt-ridden  for  his 
revelation. 

"  I  betcha,"  echoed  Jamie. 

"No,  it's  for  me,"  said  Tim  quietly.  "My 
father  sent  it.  There's  a  card  here,  see.  Says, 
'Buy  yourself  a  necktie  with  your  money. 
Here's  a  saddle  from  your  dad.'" 

"  It's  a  swell  saddle,  Tim.  It's  a  super  sad- 
dle," said  Peter. 

"  Yeh,  it's  super,"  several  voices  reiterated 
the  sentiment,  but  no  one  said  it  was  better 
than  Cord  Logan's  saddle — which  it  was. 

No  one  ever  mentioned  Cord  Logan's  sad- 
dle again,  so  far  as  I  know.  Except  Timothy. 
He  called  Cord  that  night  at  the  Bar  B,  and 
asked  him  if  there  was  anyone  else  who  might 
buy  the  saddle.  Tim  was  fair  through  it  all. 
He  didn't  want  Cord  to  be  caught  with  un- 
salable merchandise,  with  most  of  his  best 
prospects,  the  winter  visitors,  already  headed 
home. 

"I  won't  need  the  saddle,  Cord,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  expect  you  kept  it  for  me,  so  I  feel  I 
should  pay  you  what  I've  saved  up  so  far 
anyway.  I've  got  nothing  to  spend  the 
money  on." 

Cord,  of  course,  would  not  accept  such 
largess.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  sold  the  sad- 
dle the  next  day  for  $40  instead  of  the  $25 
he'd  asked  Tim. 

Tim's  new  saddle  was  beautiful.  Windy 
Bill  placed  it  on  a  saddle  rack  in  the  barn. 
He  did  not  spit  tobacco  on  it,  but  he  had  it 
so  located  that  he  just  barely  grazed  the  horn 
every  time  he  aimed  for  the  bam  door.  The 
saddle  was  never  ridden  by  Tim  or  anyone 
else.  No  boy  at  The  Oaks  could  possibly  have 
defined  intellectually  what  that  saddle  repre- 
sented, but  emotionally  they  all  felt  its  im- 
pact. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Tim  gave  up 
horseback  riding.  Since  he  decided  not  to  be 
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a  forest  ranger,  after  all,  he  concluded  he 
might  as  well  concentrate  on  his  tennis  in- 
stead. He  wrote  and  asked  his  father  for  a 
new  racket. 

He  did  not  speak  very  fully  or  freely  to 
me  of  the  saddle.  All  he  said  was,  "It's  a 
beautiful  saddle.  It  is— it  is—  but  .  .  .  why  did 
he  ever  do  it?  Why  did  he?" 

With  the  onset  of  dancing  school  two 
weeks  away,  there  was  a  sudden  flurry  of 
interest  in  clothes.  There  was  much  measur- 
ing of  the  discouraging  stretch  of  bare  leg 
between  shorts  and  socks  and  the  exposure 
A  arm  between  cuff  and  wrist.  As  conse- 
quence, I  had  a  long  list  of  important  com- 
missions for  my  shopping  trip  to  Phoenix.  I 
also  had  a  long  list  of  volunteers  who  gener- 
ously offered  to  go  along  and  "help  me"— 
protect  me  from  holdups  on  the  highway  and 
assist  me  in  getting  tickets  for  the  movies 
when  I  got  tired  of  shopping,  and  escort  me 
to  the  rodeo  in  the  event  I  decided  I  wanted 
to  go,  and  guard  me  from  drowning  in  the 
Anzona-Biltmore  swimming  pool  where  they 
figured  any  fool  would  certainly  spend  part 
of  his  day  in  Phoenix.  Incidentally,  they 
were  willing,  of  course,  to  squander  ten  min- 
utes or  so  to  help  me  select  the  mere  fifty 
or  sixty  assorted  items — shoes,  ties,  trou- 
sers, and  soon— demanded  by  dancing  school. 

As  usual,  I  filled  the  station  wagon  with 
boys  who  had  to  see  the  orthodontist.  Mal- 
occlusion became  a  coveted  condition. 

I  remember  one  day  I  had  six  various- 
sized  boys  with  me  at  luncheon.  A  loud- 
whispering  matron  at  a  nearby  table  was  ex- 
pressing to  her  companion  her  startled  won- 
der at  the  size  of  my  family. 

"Imagine  it!  Six — all  boys,  and  so  near 
the  same  age.  She  looks  quite  young  too." 

"The  children  don't  resemble  each  other 
much,"  remarked  her  companion.  "Maybe 
they  aren't  all  hers." 

"Obviously  they're  hers,"  the  stubborn 
matron  insisted.  "They're  too  relaxed  and 
behave  too  badly  for  guests.  Besides,  see, 
they  all  have  braces.  Their  father  must  have 
terrible  teeth." 

No  boy  would  have  admitted  he  was  in 
favor  of  dancing  school,  but  no  boy  could, 
without  delicate  perjury,  have  proved  he  was 
actively  against  it.  My  Acorns  were  fated  to 
trip  the  light  fantastic  for  the  first  time,  and 
they  were  violently  verbalizing  their  pro- 
tests. My  shopping  list,  however,  betrayed  a 
subtle  but  unmistakable  overtone  of  enthu- 
siasm. Almost  every  boy  sentenced  to  the 
"ordeal"  had  slipped  up  to  me  and  whis- 
pered his  wishes,  thinly  disguised  as  emer- 
gency needs. 

Even  Peter,  probably  the  waltz's  most 
ardent  antagonist,  made  his  apologetic  re- 
quest for  refurbishment.  "  I  think  my  shoes 
are  too  short  and  I  might  get  blisters  if  I 
dance  in  them,"  he  told  me.  "  It's  bad  enough 
having  to  push  those  girl  babies  around, 
without  blisters  too.  I  think  I  better  have 
new  shoes.  I  saw  some  simply  super  black- 
and-white  ones  that  have  sort  of  air  holes  all 
over  them.  I'd  like  that  kind.  They'd  be  good 
if  my  feet  got  hot." 

Our  dancing  school  was  a  co-operative 
venture  with  the  Shadow  Creek  School  for 
Girls,  located  twenty  miles  away.  We  drove 
our  boys  over  in  the  school  station  wagons 
once  a  week.  Andy  Mansfield  started  calling 
the  students  at  Shadow  Creek  "girl  babies." 
My  little  Acorns  always  imitated  the  speech 
of  the  Junipers,  who  imitated  the  speech  of 
the  Spruces,  who  imitated  the  speech  of  the 
Pines.  So  everyone  used  the  term  "girl 
babies" — we  all  spoke  the  same  language. 

"Someone  must  have  come  to  my  room 
and  tore  up  every  single  tie  I  own,"  Jeffrey 
complained  to  me.  "  I  just  guess  I  will  have 
i 'i  get  a  new  tie  for  this  awful  dancing  school. 
I  was  thinking  maybe  a  red  one  with  yellow 
birds  on  it  might  be  O.K.  Cord  Logan's  got 
one  like  that  and  his  is  swell  because  it  hooks 
in  back  and  you  never  even  have  to  tie  it. 
You  think  that  would  be  good,  sir?" 

I  assured  Jeffrey  that  I  thought  yellow 
birds  on  red  would  be  utterly  seductive,  es- 
pecially in  a  natty  ready-tied  job. 


When  I  came  to  The  Oaks,  I  made  the 
mistake  of  suggesting  appropriate  clothing 
and  harmonious  color  combinations  to  the 
boys.  I  assumed  that  becoming  propriety  in 
dress  would  give  them  social  ease.  This  was 
unsound  reasoning.  I  discovered  that  what- 
ever struck  the  fancy  of  a  little  boy  sup- 
ported him  socially,  irrespective  of  its  suita- 
bility to  either  himself  or  the  situation.  I  be- 
came as  permissive  about  clothing  as  the 
school  rules  allowed.  My  efforts  at  guidance 
were  limited  pretty  much  to  insistence  on  at 
least  Grade  B  cleanliness  and  dissuasion 
from  appearing  in  something  that  might  dis- 
tress Doctor  Barrett  to  the  point  of  open 
disapproval.  Also,  I  manipulated  enough  to 
discourage  any  costume  that  might  possibly 
be  a  target  for  the  barbarous  ridicule  of  the 
older  boys. 

Of  course  our  dancing-school  regimentals 
were  pretty  well  standardized:  white  flannel 
slacks  or  shorts  and  the  school  blazers — gray 
flannel,  trimmed  in  green  with  the  form  in- 
signia on  the  pockets.  Jeffrey's  red-and- 
yellow  cravat  would  not  enhance  this  basic 
costume.  However,  if  Jeffrey  thought  a  red 
tie  with  yellow  birds  was  dashing,  it  would 
make  him  feel  dashing.  If  Peter  thought  ven- 
tilated shoes  would  make  the  fox  trot  tolera- 
ble, I'd  comb  every  store  in  Phoenix  for  the 
coveted  clothes. 

Jamie  had  his  problem  too.  Jamie  always 
scratched  when  he  wore  wool.  Consequently 
his  wardrobe  was  lavish  with  linen  and  cot- 
ton gabardine.  However,  white  flannels  were 
definitely  the  posh  gentleman's  choice  for 
dancing  school. 

"Look,  kid,"  Andy  Mansfield  told  Jamie, 
looking  down  from  his  lofty  tower  of  experi- 
ence, "you  just  can't  go  around  scratching 
yourself  the  way  you  do  in  front  of  all  those 
girl  babies.  Besides,  you  need  both  your 
hands  for  dancing." 

This  was  news  to  Jamie.  "What  do  I 
have  to  do  with  my  hands?"  he  asked, 
ignoring  that  part  of  the  problem  which 
involved  mere  social  nicety. 

"Dope!  You  have  to  hold  onto  the  girl 
with  your  hands." 

"Oh,  yeeps!"  Jamie  scowled.  "Did  you 
hear  that,  Pete?  I  never  even  thought  about 
the  fact  that  you  got  to  touch  the  girl  babies, 
did  you,  huh,  Pete?" 

"Sure,  I  knew  it  all  the  time,"  Peter  said, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Jamie  came  to  me  with  a  proposal.  "Now, 
lookit,"  he  began,  "I  don't  care  what  those 
dumb  girl  babies  like,  see?  But  the  kids  all 
say  they  won't  dance  with  you  unless  you 
got  flannel  pants.  My  mother  says  I  have  to 


learn  to  dance  so  I  guess  I'm  going  to  just 
simply  have  to  get  some  flannel  pants." 

"You  could  wear  your  white  linen  ones,"  I 
suggested.  "They  are  very  nice.  You  aren't 
very  comfortable  in  wool,  you  know,  Jamie." 

"Yeh — and  don't  think  I  care  what  I 
wear,  but  I  figure  I  better  have  the  flannels.  I 
want  long  ones  too.  I'm  too  old  for  short 
pants  now.  I'm  nine,  you  know.  I  was  talk- 
ing to  Windy  Bill  about  it  and  you  know 
what?  He  wears  long  underwear  under  his 
frontier  pants  cause  they  itch  him  same  as 
pants  itch  me.  Maybe  you  could  get  me  some 
long  underdrawers  when  you  go  to  Phoenix. 
And  the  pants,  of  course." 

Soberly  I  added  the  items  to  my  list. 
Phoenix,  however,  where  the  temperature  is 
likely  to  hover  in  the  high  nineties,  had  no 
long  drawers  on  sale  anywhere.  I  got  the 
flannels,  however,  and  Jamie  solved  his  lin- 
gerie problem  by  wearing  lightweight  cotton 
pajamas  under  his  pants  in  lieu  of  longies. 

I  don't  want  any  old  white  flannel 
pants,"  Winthrop  played  it  subtle.  "I  sup- 
pose I  have  to  have  some  though,  huh?" 

"Yes,  you  certainly  do!"  My  answers  to 
such  questions  were  always  firm,  even  argu- 
mentative in  tone.  "And  don't  you  make  any 
fuss  about  it  either! " 

I  obligingly  bolstered  the  myth  that  they 
were  all  being  persecuted  into  grooming 
themselves.  Dressing  for  a  party  is  one  proc- 
ess in  which  men  like  to  have  women  push 
them  around. 

Boarding-school  boys  have  a  few  advan- 
tages over  home-grown  children  when  it 
comes  to  dancing  school.  They  march  into 
the  fray,  not  as  lone  knights,  but  as  a  bat- 
talion. They  have  the  support  of  other  tyros 
like  themselves;  and  in  addition,  they  are 
backed  up  by  veterans  of  one,  two  and  even 
three  seasons  of  dancing.  They  are  also  provi- 
dentially spared  the  gallery  of  tense  moth- 
ers, with  their  contagious  anxiety. 

Andy  Mansfield,  age  thirteen,  had  the 
most  campaign  ribbons — and  more  inciden- 
tal decorations  also.  He  was  very  wise  in 
both  the  customs  of  dancing  school  and  the 
habits  and  mores  of  girl  babies.  He  had  not 
only  worked  through  the  tango,  he'd  even 
worked  through  his  misogyny.  He  liked  girls 
and  was  already  sophisticated  enough  to 
admit  it. 

He  and  Tim  and  some  of  the  others,  mel- 
low with  their  years  of  living,  shared  their 
sophisticated  knowledge  with  their  callow 
schoolmates  about  to  make  their  first  Putsch. 
It  was  at  such  times  that  I  was  reminded 
that,  although  my  Acorns  were  very  young. 
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so  also  were  all  the  "older"  boys  at  The 
Oaks. 

Actually,  we  had  only  one  aged  gentleman 
on  our  roster.  Homer,  who  had  survived  the 
ripe  old  age  of  nine,  and  was  well  on  his  way 
to  ten,  was  pretty  world-weary.  He  was  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  dancing  school  along 
with  the  boarders.  His  attitude  was  one  of 
blase  acceptance. 

"Dancing,"  he  announced,  "dates  back 
to  the  primitive.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the 
savage  aborigine,  human  beings  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  rhythm,  first  to  the 
tom-tom  beat  and  later  to  more  complicated 
music." 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  Homer," 
Tim  cautioned.  "After  all,  kids,  he's  never 
been  to  dancing  school.  It's  really  fun,  once 
you  get  the  hang  of  it." 

"I've  never  been  to  the  penitentiary 
either,"  countered  Homer,  "but  I  know  iti 
has  barred  windows." 

"You  better  dry  up,  Homer,"  said  Tim. 
"You  talk  too  big  for  your  size." 

"Yeh— you  sure  do,"  said  Bobby.  "You 
won't  even  be  able  to  dance  worth  anything, 
Homer.  You  can't  even  play  football  as  good 
as  Kevin  even." 

"  I  shall  dance  satisfactorily,"  said  Homer, 
"because  dancing  has  more  point  than  foot- 
ball. Therefore,  I  shall  be  more  strongly  mo- 
tivated." 

"Oh,  freeze,  Homer,"  said  Andy.  "I'll  tell 
you  kids  what's  what.  Most  important— 
when  you  pick  someone  to  dance  with,  pick 
the  little  kids.  You  can  imagine  how  I  'd  feel 
dancing  with  a  nine-year-old  girl  baby  and 
think  how  silly  you'd  look  dancing  with  an 
older  dame  of  say  twelve.  It's  silly  and  it's 
always  happening  because  you  little  twirps 
don't  pay  any  attention  to  how  old  the  girls 
are.  You  just  ask  the  first  one  you  run  into  to 
dance.  They  can't  refuse— it's  the  rule — and 
Miss  Pettigrew  makes  everyone  dance- 
that 's  the  rule,  too — so  us  older  men  have  to 
drag  the  leftover  little-girl  babies  around. 
It's  awful." 

"Should  we  ask  them  how  old  they  are 
before  we  tell  them  we  want  to  dance?" 
demanded  Kevin  soberly. 

"Honestly!"  sighed  Andy.  "Of  course 
not.  Just  pick  the  real  short  ones,  and  the 
ones  in  short  dresses.  They  let  them  wear 
longer  dresses  when  they're  twelve.  You  kids 
just  lay  off  the  long  dresses — see?" 

But  some  of  us  got  long  pants  now," 
Bobby  said. 

"Oh,  honestly!"  said  Andy.  "What  kind 
of  pants  you  have  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  it." 

"And  don't  act  silly,"  advised  Tim. 
"There's  too  much  horsing  around.  Some  of 
the  older  boys  do  it  too.  Don't  horse  around." 

The  Acorns  all  looked  very  solemn  and 
nodded  sagely  as  if  Tim's  advice  had  sounded 
the  depths  of  their  souls.  It  was  excellent  ad- 
vice, of  course,  but  quite  against  nature. 

"It  sure  doesn't  sound  like  much  fun," 
said  Peter. 

"There's  food — Cokes  and  cake  usually, 
and  ice  cream,"  Tim  said. 

"Oh,  that's  different,"  said  Bobby.  "Do 
you  get  much?"  He  sounded  like  a  border- 
line starvation  case. 

"Practically  all  you  want,"  encouraged 
Tim. 

"Gee,  that's  different,  isn't  it  different, 
Pete?  "said  Jamie. 

"Yeh — that's  different  and  we  can  stay 
up  till  ten-thirty  too.  That's  also  different." 

"  You'll  just  get  sleepy,"  said  Homer  cyni- 
cally. 

"Maybe  you'll  get  sleepy,  Homer,"  said 
Bobby,  "but  I  never  ever  get  sleepy.  I 
wouldn't  even  sleep  nights  if  it  weren't  the 
law." 

Children  must,  I  suppose,  be  taught  to 
dance,  but  most  of  my  little  Acorns  were  not 
ready  to  dance.  They  were  ready  to  chase  one 
another  around  the  dance  floor,  however — 
play  tag,  hit  one  another,  and  make  what 
they  regarded  as  very  funny  faces  and  funny 
noises. 

Miss  Pettigrew,  the  dancing  teacher,  had 
many  years  of  coping  behind  her.  She  lined 
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the  boys  up  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the 
girls  on  the  other.  Beginners  danced  alone 
until  later  in  the  evening,  when  they  were 
given  partners  to  torment.  The  boys  and 
girls  who  had  had  previous  instruction  were 
permitted  to  dance  together  during  this  pre- 
liminary period. 

There  is  a  facial  contortion  that  is  com- 
pounded of  sober  effort,  belligerency,  and 
the  awful  realization  that  the  poor  victim  is 
making  a  silly  fool  of  himself.  Most  of  my 
Acorns  directed  this  triple-threat  scowl  at 
their  feet.  They  watched  their  feet  con- 
stantly, as  if  what  was  going  on  were  com- 
pletely autonomous,  undictated  by  their 
brains. 

Every  now  and  then  Miss  Pettigrew,  in 
rhythm  to  the  music,  would  throw  in  a  little 
advice,  "  Young  people — step — step— slide- 
one,  two— three.  .  .  .  Don't— watch— feet- 
one — two— three."  Guiltily  every  child  lifted 
his  eyes.  Left  unguarded,  most  of  the  feet 
immediately  did  unorthodox  things. 

Miss  Pettigrew  believed  in  infusing  into 
the  education  of  the  feet  education  in  the 
amenities  as  well.  During  the  brief  respites 
from  "step— step— slide."  the  boys  were  re- 
quired to  repeat  again  and  again  the  request 
for  the  dance.  They  had  to  select  a  girl,  walk 
across  the  room  to  her,  bow  from  the  waist. 
and  then  say.  "May  I  have  this  dance?"  or 
"Are  you  engaged?" 

This  latter  approach  sent  the  twelve-year- 
olds  into  great  bursts  of  hilarity.  "Are  you 
engaged?"  the  boys  asked,  and  invariably 
came  the  giggled  answer,  "No,  but  I'm 
married."  This  was  the  height  of  wit,  and  no 
matter  how  often  it  was  repeated,  it  sent 
everyone  into  paroxysms  of  laughter. 

Miss  Pettigrew  also  insisted  that  the  chil- 
dren practice  what  she  called  "polite  conver- 
sation." "Tell  each  other  about  your  interests 
and  ask  questions  to  bring  out  your  partner's 
interests.  This  is  as  much  a  part  of  dancing 
as  learning  the  steps." 

My  little  Acorns  tried,  of  course.  The  boys 
always  "try"  the  first  night  at  dancing 
school.  However,  with  the  exception  of 
Homer,  they  sounded  like  a  bunch  of  census 


takers.  Homer  got  a  little  blue-eyed  girl  un- 
der his  spell  and  firmly  informed  her  of  his 
interests. 

"  I  shall  tell  you  of  my  interests,"  he  said. 
"My  interests  cover  many  areas,  but  at  the 
present  time  I  am  particularly  concerned 
with  the  practical  and  theoretical  aspects  of 
projectile  warfare.  Do  you  have  interests, 
and  if  so,  what  are  they?" 

Looking  a  bit  frightened,  the  little  girl 
confided  in  Homer  that  she  was  quite  inter- 
ested in  paper  dolls  and  that  she  liked  the 
Bobbsey  Twins  series  very  much. 

"You  are  obviously  not  the  intellectual 
type,"  said  Homer.  "Frankly,  I  am  too 
young  to  have  any  biological  interest  in  you. 
We  have  very  little  in  common.  However, 
you  can  go  ahead  and  tell  me  about  the 
Bobbsey  Twins  if  you  want  to.  I  might  as 
well  learn  to  be  a  good  listener." 

The  only  truly  animated  conversation  I 
observed  was  between  Peter  and  a  little  girl 
named  Jennifer  Kennedy.  Jennifer  had  her 
face  in  a  frown  and  her  underlip  protruded. 
She  wore  a  white  organdy  party  dress  with  a 
pink  sash,  but  it  was  not  her  type.  She  looked 
like  a  pigtailed  pugilist.  Peter's  scowl  matched 
hers  in  severity.  I  drifted  in  their  direction 
with  the  frank  purpose  of  eavesdropping. 

"We  think  you  kids  are  a  bunch  of  stink- 
ers," I  heard  Jennifer  say. 

"We  think  the  same  of  you.  We  wouldn't 
even  be  here  if  it  weren't  the  law,"  said 
Peter.  "We  all  hate  women." 

"  We  hate  boys  too.  I  could  get  you  down 
if  I  wanted  to,"  announced  Jennifer. 

"You  could  not."  said  Peter.  "No  girl 
can  get  me  down  — not  that  I'd  bother  to 
knock  down  a  girl.  Too  much  trouble.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  get  my  hands  dirty." 

As  I  strolled  by,  I  noticed  Jennifer  roll  her 
eyes  at  Peter  in  a  conspiratorial  manner. 
"Sh,"  she  managed  to  warn  him,  and  then 
her  voice  changed  into  one  of  charming  social 
grace.  "Do  you  like  chocolate  sauce  or  but- 
terscotch better,  Peter?"  she  asked. 

"Chocolate,"  Peter  answered.  "Which  do 
you  like?" 

Apparently  Jennifer  regarded  me  as  out  of 
earshot .  "  If  I  had  a  whole  pitcherful  of  choc- 
olate sauce  I'd  pour  it  right  on  you." 
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\\  Lei   aid     Gei    i 
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can fa  iti   I    I 

"Well     maybi 

oould     You   look   awful i,      i 

Wo "Bui    we   cai 

[ennifei  sob  rl 

not  allowed  . 

Lhe  old.  i  Mils  told  u     i ),,  noi  (|;, | 

anyone  over  eleven  and  do  ruii 

i  vei     rhey  said  those  wi  n 

lain  things  to  M-iiii  11 

fennifi  r  was 

outside."  Miss  PcltiglCV    alwil) 

lecture  on  the  rewards  ol  soi  ial  dam 

i"  .ii  ing  a  few  modest  I  >  wiled  word 
pitfalls  ol  the  danci 
the  mosi  treacherous   She  learned  n 
to  her  verbalized  dislrei  i,  on  whii 
should  put  the  watchful  eye    lint  t! 
evening  she  ignored    Vnd>   Man  ;l'n  Id,  since 
certainly  Ins  dancing  needed  less  at 
than  any  ol  theothei 

Andy    took    Mai  ybellc    Kirl  v 
side."  The  nexl  dance,  he  slippi 
again  with  Penelo|)e  Patterson    Mai 
Kirkwood  witnessed  this  tickle  duplii 
called  the  matter  to  Miss  Pen 
lention  verj  subl  I) 

"  I  wonder."  she  remarked  casualh       loi 
. oodness' sake,  where  And)  and  IVnn\  an, 
\hss   Pelligrew.    1    have  been   looking    loi 
Penny  to  tell   hei 
thing." 

Miss  Pe  t  1  i  <j  I  e  w 
promptly  herded  the  way- 
ward ones  back  m.  "What 
were  you  two  doing  out- 
side?" she  demanded 

"Why.  nothing.  Just 
cooling  "IT."  Penelope  told 
her. 

"That's  a  he'"  pro 
tested  Marybelle.  "  You  were  kissinu  And) 

"Why.  what  ever  gave  you  such  a  sill) 
idea?"  asked  Penelope,  who  was  somewhat 
advanced  lor  her  years. 

"I  know,  because  Andy  took  me  o 
last  dance  and  kissed  me." 

"Oh,  my!  Marybelh  .'"  gasped  Miss  Petti- 
grew. 

"Well— really,    Belly."   said    Penelope. 
"just  because  you  are  that  type  mil  is  no 
reason  I  am.  Andy  didn't  even  try  toki 
because  he  respects  me,  don't  you,  Andy'' 

"Thai's  right,"  agreed  Andy  piously.  "I 
sure  do."  lie  was  not  vet  \  subtle,  hut  he  did 
recognize  a  reprieve  when  he  saw 

Andy  was  in  my  station-wagon  load  on 
the  way  home,  however,  and  he  bragged  to 
the  boys  that  he  had  kissed  eleven  mils 
Since  he  had  been  bragging  on  Lhe  vvaj  ovei 
Lhat  he  had  kissed  nine  girls,  I  imagine  that 
Penelope,  too,  had  become  a  statistic 

"Why  do  you  kiss  girls?"  demanded 
Peter. 

"To  see  what  it's  like."  said  Andy. 

"But  I  should  think  you'd  see  what  it's 
like  after  you  did  it  once.  Why  did  you  have 
to  kiss  eleven  girls?"  asked  Peter. 

"It's  different  every  time,"  announced 
Andy. 

"Aw— boloney."  scoffed  Peter.   "1 
kissed  by  my  mother,  my  Aunt  Man: 
Aunt  Carol  and  by  my  Cousin  Pamela,  a 
I  guess  when  1  was  very  young  1  was  k 
by  a  couple  of  other  dames.  1  didn't  know 
any  better.  And  the  whole  mess 
kiss  the  same,  except  indifferent  spots  on  m\ 
face." 

I  do  not  want  to  kiss  any  girls," 
supported   Peter.    "Of  course   I'll  kist 
mother,  because  it's  a  habit  with  her. 
sure  hate  that  lipstick  all  over  me.  And  w 
I  get  married  I'll  kiss  m\  wile.  1  suppose. 
when  I  go  to  the  office.  They  make  you  do  it 
Only  I  probablv  won't  get  married 

"When  I  get  married  I'm  going  to  gel 
divorce  right  away."  Bobby  said.  "My  d 
is  going  to  get  him  one." 

"I  like  Christine  best."  Tim  announced 
dreamily  to  no  one  in  particular. 
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revision  and  recopyin^    Each  bo\  bought  his 

Sundav  freedom  b\  delivering  a  satisfactory 

The    Vcorns  lo  a   man   were  obsessed  with 
the  physical  condition  ol    their  loved  ones 
and   seemingly   they  expected   their 
km  to  havi  \  aboul  them  beyond 

a  staccato  report  on  the  Mate  ol  glands  and 
metabolism    Spot-news  rep  id  lo  lx' 

d  into  then    letters.  Sixm- 
laneit  \  m  the  tinder-ten  set  almost  invariably 

ill    t  111--   to!  Ill   le; 


Peace  is  »uch  a  preciout 
jewel  that  I  would  give 
anything  for  it  but  truth. 

MATTHEW    HENRY 
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I  am  line. 


Occasionalh   an  ambitious,  conscientious 

ich    ihe    regulation    health 

a    bit    to   include    fathers,    siblings, 

servants,  dogs,  cats  and  random  acquaint- 

\    presented  lhe  followii 
Sunda 

Dan   \l 

ighuni  wlu>  delivers 

S     il  don't  like? 

Yours  truly. 

Jiii 

"Put    in   some  news.   Tell   your  mother 
.'live  been  dome"  was  my  emphatic 
["he  bo\  s  invariably  coun- 
tered with  the  empty  argument   that   they 
v  nothing 
"I    haven';    done    one   >/>/_/<    thine,    not 
one  Sunday.   This  in 
hat  at  three  o'clock,  when 
1    for    the   ordeal,    he    was 
lent  m  arguing  lhat  he  was  much 
o  write  letters. 

an  you've  been  silling  in  your 
.en  days?" 
"No     but  I  can't  say  I  dressed  and  went 
bathroom,  can  I?  That's  absolutely 
all  I've  did." 
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Daniel  Green  slippers  arc  important 
enough  to  he  youi  major  gill  to  c\cr\  luxury 
losing  lad)  on  your  list    Both  slippers 

come  in  rayon  viscose  satin,  black, 
heaven  blue,  royal  blue,  navy,  pink, 

sen  let,  white  m^\  w  ine. 
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LADIES'   HOME   JOURNAL 


"Done" 

"O.K. — that's  absolutely  all  I  done,  then." 

"Did,"  I  corrected  attain  as  a  matter  of 
futile  habit.  "Did  you  eat?" 

"Not  very  much  and  it  wasn't  any  good 
anyway." 

"Did  you  play  any  games?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose  so.  But  I  didn't  make  a 
homer  or  get  hurt  or  anything." 

Every  Sunday  I  became  a  despot — and 
not  a  very  benevolent  one  either.  I  made  the 
laws  and  administered  them,  and  they  were 
completely  devoid  of  the  concept  of  freedom 
and  equality  for  all.  Bobby  Lennox,  to 
whom  writing  was  truly  torture,  was  per- 


mitted to  get  by  witli  a  "How-are-you-I- 
am-fine"  job.  But  Peter  and  Jamie  and 
Jeffrey  were  forced  to  include  at  least  three 
events  in  their  letters  and  there  were  various 
standards  of  regulations  for  the  others. 

"Go  to  your  room,  and  stay  there,  Peter, 
and  don't  turn  on  your  radio  and  don't 
speak  to  anyone.  I  don't  want  to  see  your 
face,  not  once,  until  you've  finished  your 
letter,  and  I  want  three  items  in  it  in  no  way 
related  to  the  state  of  anyone's  health." 

"Aw,  jeeps,  sir — what  if  I  have  to  go  to 
the  bathroom?" 

"Go  now — and  avoid  such  a  dire  pos- 
sibility," I  suggested. 


"O.K. — but  what  if  I  have  to  throw  up 
or  something?" 

"I  hereby  give  you  permission  to  throw 
up  on  the  floor  of  your  room.  Peter,"  I  told 
him. 

"Who'll  clean  it  up?" 

"I  will — now  go." 

"I  sure  hope  I  throw  up.  It  would  serve 
you  right  too." 

"  I  hope  you  do  too.  Serve  you  right.  Now 
scram,  or  I  '11  bash  out  your  brains."  Violent 
verbiage  appealed  to  the  better  side  of  my 
savages.  They  always  recognized  the  over- 
tone of  tenderness  in  wild  exaggeration  and 
reacted  favorably  to  it.  But  their  reaction 


EARLY    AMERICAN    OLD    SPICE        A.  Stick  Cologne  1.00;        B.  Toilet  Water  1.25;        C.  Dusting  Powder  ond  Toilet  Water  2  35 

FRIENDSHIP'S     GARDEN        D.  Dusting  Powder  and  Toilet  Water  2.35;        E.  Stick  Cologne  and  Liquid  Petals  Cream  Perfume  2  25; 

F.  tiquid  Petals  in  new  gift  wrap  1.25 


DESERT    FLOWER        G.  Body  Sachet  1.25;        H.  Purse  Perfume  in  gift  box  1 .50;        I.  Toilet  Water  1 .50;       J.  Purse  Perfume  and  Stick  Cologne  2. 
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OLD    SPICE    FOR    MEN        K.  Travel  Set:  tather  or  Brushless  Shaving  Cream,  After  Shave  Lotion,  Talcum  1.50;       t.  After  Shave  totion 
and  pressurized  Smooth  Shave  2.00;        M.  Shaving  Mug,  After  Shave  totion,  Talcum  3.25;        N.  Men's  Shower  Soap  1 .00 

Prices  plus  tax,  except  on  Soap  and  Shaving  Creams 


time  was  often  a  bit  prolonged.  They  played 
every  act  far  beyond  curtain  time. 

"Yah— then  I'd  die,"  Peter  said,  "and 
you'd  go  to  jail." 

"So — I'm  in  jail  and  you're  dead.  Don't 
you  think  we've  carried  this  just  about  as 
far  as  possible?" 

Peter  frowned  thoughtfully  and  grinned. 
"  Huh-uh— we  can  still  have  my  funeral,  and 
let  them  electrocute  you.  That  would  be 
fun." 

"Madcap  fun!"  I  agreed.  "But  let's  save 
that  for  next  Sunday's  feature  attraction. 
Now  beat  it." 

"Aw,  heck!"  Reluctantly  he  gave  up  the 
struggle  and  shuffled  off  to  his  room. 

"Three  paragraphs — don't  forget,"  I 
called  after  him. 

"I  heard  you  the  first  time,"  he  growled, 
"and  there  aren't  three  facts  in  the  whole 
wide  world,  so  there."  He  got  the  last  word, 
but  I  won  the  round.  In  half  an  hour  he 
returned  with  his  triple-fact  letter. 

Dear  Mother:  How  arc  you?  I  am  fine. 

I  have  a  mouse.  It  is  not  a  lady  mouse  after 
all.  I  am  sorry.  Her  name  is  George  now. 

We  went  to  dancing  school.  The  ones  we 
dance  with  are  girl  babies.  They  are  terrible. 
The  not  as  terrible  one  is  named  Jennifer. 

I  need  a  top  off  my  cereal  box.  Send  quick  [ 
because  this  is  awfully  important,  because  I  ■ 
need  the  badge  that  you  get  free. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  violin  lessons  because 
my  arms  get  awfully  tired  and  then  I'm  worn 
out  and  can't  do  my  arithmetic.  Besides,  I  can 
play  Nobody  Knows  How  Dry  I  Am  real  good 
now,  so  can't  I  quit? 

That  is  three  facts  now. 

Peter. 

"This  is  fine,  Peter,"  I  said.  There  was  no 
double-entendre  in  my  praise  either.  Accord- 
ing to  our  criteria  for  literary  achievement, 
it  was  an  excellent  letter.  "Slip  in  love  there 
at  the  end  and  you  can  go  and  play." 

"Heck,  I'm  too  tired  to  write  love,"  he 
said,  and  sighed  wearily,  at  the  same  time 
purposefully  clutching  a  baseball  in  a  mitted 
hand.  "  I  '11  just  put  an  X  and  an  O  instead. 
That  O.K.?" 

"Yes — that  will  do." 

He  screwed  up  his  mouth  to  face  the  final 
torture  and  put  a  big  X  in  front  of  his  name 
and  a  huge  O  after  it.  Then  as  an  after- 
thought, he  decorated  the  O  with  two  dots 
for  eyes  and  a  nose  and  a  mouth.  This  em- 
bellishment took  considerably  more  time  to 
accomplish  than  writing  "love"  would  have. 

"I  sure  write  swell  letters,  don't  I?  She  . 
better  appreciate   it    too— that's   what— or 
something  terrible  will  happen  to  her." 

"What?"  I  asked. 

"I'll  just  kill  her,  that's  all,"  he  said 
cheerfully.  He  stuck  his  baseball  cap  on  his 
head.  "Hey,  Jamie!"  he  shouted.  "Bring 
your  letter  and  let's  go  play." 

Jamie  arrived  on  the  crest  of  his  answer- 
ing battle  cry,  "  I  'm  coming ! "  He  thrust  the 
letter  into  my  hand.  "Hurry,  please,  we've 
go  so  many  things  to  do." 

"Well— remember  what  they  were  next 
Sunday,  will  you?"  I  suggested  slyly. 

I  read: 

Dear  Mother:  I  wrote  a  compsishun.  It  was 
about  friends.  What  it  was  about  is  that  friends 
are  okay  if  they  stand  up  for  you. 

Mr.  Hargrave's  dog  had  puppies.  All  except 
one  are  men.  He  is  a  woman. 

My  third  fact  is  that  I  beat  up  Lance 
Markham  and  he's  eleven  already.  I  beat  him 
up  for  a  good  cause  because  he  is  a  stinkpot,  so 
it  was  okay. 

How  are  you?  I  am  fine. 

Your  loving  son, 

James 

"'Composition'  is  misspelled,  Jamie.  Try 
again." 

"Oh,  heck!" 

"  I  11  erase  the  word  for  you  and  spell  it 
while  you  correct.  Do  you  really  think  Lance 
Markham  is  a  stinkpot  or  would  yo«  like  to 
change  that  too?" 

"Nope— he's  a  stinkpot  all  right." 

"Yeh— he's  a  stinkpot,  sir."  Peter  cor- 
roborated soberly. 

Even  under  my  dedicated  dictatorship,  I 
did  allow  freedom  of  opinion  its  natural  rein. 
Besides,  Lance  Markham  was  a  stinkpot. 
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\    happiei    haven    foi    week  endi 
Sandj  Spencer's  home   He,  t<x>.  « 
boj  and  his  family  had  a  ranch  new   tin 
.  hool    Mis    Spencei    was  .1  warm,  undi  1 
standing  woman  who  didn'l   .  an    wliethei 
she  did  oi  didn't  rcci  ive  ,1  thank  yon  leiu-i 
for  hei   hospitality,  but  the  bo 
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On  one  occasion  Petei  had  been  Sandy's 
guest  from  Friday  lo  Sundaj  n(x)ti 
have   to   write   to   Mrs    Spem 
manded.  "  1  already  told  hei   1 
swell  time." 

"  I  know,  but  it's  considered  vei  \  n 
write  a  little  note  anyway,  lhankin 
sentence  or  two  will  do  " 

He  went  ofl  to  accomplish  the  task    lie 
brought    Ins  lettei    lo  me  and  aski 
wanted  to  read  it.  Knowing  Mis  \, 
compassion  for  very  young  lettei  wi 
told  Petei  just  to  seal  the  envelope  and  mail 
it.  He  did. 

The  next  day  Mrs  Spencei  stopped  by  lo 
sec  me.  She  had  the  letter  in  her  hand  "See 
what  I  got  from  Peter.  Really,  it  quite 
touches  me." 

I  read: 

Dear  Mrs    Spencer:  1  had  .1  very  nici 
over  the  week  end.  Enclosed  please  find  t went 5 
five  cents  for  your  cortesy 

Respectably  yours, 
Peter  Kensington  Matthews  111 

Since  Peter  was,  as  Mrs,  Spencer  knew. 
on  a  thirty-five-cents-a-week  spending  al- 
lowance, his  "hostess  gift" 
was  truly  lavish.  She  and 
I    laughed    tenderly   over 
the  incident.  I  decided  not 
to  have  any    therapeutic 
reading   with   Peter  from 
Emily  Post  since  his  fait  \ 
pas   was  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  his  finan- 
cial sacrifice  which  I  knew 
must  have  postponed  for 
at  least  another  week  the  current  goal  of  his 
budgeting.  He  wanted  a  turtle  very  much. 
Mrs.  Spencer  knew  this.  too.  and  didn't  want 
him  deprived.  She  thanked  him  profusely  for 
the   quarter   and    then   most    inoffensively 
presented  him  with  a  turtle,  explaining  that 
the  poor  creature  needed  a  good  home. 

"Will  you  take  it  off  my  hands?"  she 
asked.  "Sandy  already  has  two  turtles.  I 
feel  the  other  two  are  ganging  up  on  this 
one." 

Peter  was  delighted  to  oblige  her. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  innate  logic  in  the 
Acorns,  but  still  they  had  no  confidence  in  a 
possible  correlation  between  letters  written 
and  letters  received.  They  loved  getting 
letters.  They  loved  getting  mail;  any  mail 
first-class,  packages,  magazines,  second- 
"class,  third-class— irrespective  of  readabilit  y. 
Most  of  the  toys  got  a  few  first -class  letters 
each  week,  of  course.  They  all  got  lots  of 
second-class  mail. 

This  was  because  they  habitually  clipped 
from  periodicals  any  coupons  which  pro- 
vided a  line  for  name  and  a  line  for  address 
They  rarely  bothered  to  check  on  what  the 
rewards  were  to  be  or  just  what  they  wen 
committing    themselves   to   in   signing   up. 
Cluttering  up  desks  were  small  packets 
dyspepsia  tablets,  toggle  bolts,  face  powder, 
pieces  of  plastic,  swatches  of  drapery  ma- 
terial, squares  of  wallboard,  vitamin  pill 
patent   medicines,   and  so  on.   Freque 
they  got  books,  trustingly  sent  out  by  secoi 
rate  publishers  with  the  expectation  that  * 
or  the  book  would  come  back  within  I 
days.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  tying  up 
such  choice  items  as  How  to  Write  balabl 
Scenarios. 
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A  bachelor  it  a  touvenir  of 
some  woman  who  found  a 
better  one  at  the  last  min- 
ute. ANON 
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lifl)  live  n;  l   look  him 

1  Joe,  who  always  kepi  in  Ins  I  1 
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purposi 
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hi   lo  tell   me,    Rosebud," 

|oe.  "1 
and  li 

I   said        I 

neak  about 

it.  but 

il   all    I   li  hard  waj 

Marlin  1  on,   who  was  a   somewhat 

the  FBI.   He  re- 
ported   th.it     Dew  ell    w. is.    in    Ins 
opinion,  a  da  .    Well,  the 
FBI    always   invi  tip  and    I 
louii                  in   the   1111- 
having 
lo  swear  lo  the  lily-pure 

It    taught     me    a    lesson 
atom  lies'  use  ol 

the  n 
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( M      course      first -class 
mail     readable     mi 

friends  and  family- 
had  a  higher  ralin. 
samplesoi  to  >ks  "in  plain  wrappers."  I  think, 
with  mam   ol   the  boys,  letters  were  even 
1     than     packages     containing 
catcher'  1  caterer's  cakes  Certainly 

to  Larry   Drummond  and    Hobby   Lennox. 
the  daily   post   could   produce   nothii 
valued  as  personal  letters. 
Allhou  had  the  highest  pitch 

rness  for  mail,  their  sanations  were 
diametrically  different.  Larry  got  more  let- 
main  one  else  in  the  school  and  Bobby 
got    fewer.    Both   raced   to  the  mailroom 
one  with  assurance  that   what  he  expected 
would  be  there  and  one  with  almost  patho- 
hopethat  what  he  didn't  expect  would 
.  arrive. 
Larr\  ;i  a  happy,  warm  family 

and  he  missed  them  all  very  much  and  they 
him.  Besides  Christine  at 

Shadow  Creek,  he  had  a  sister  younger  than 
.mil  an  older  brother  at  Dartmouth. 
:rnis  both  wrote  him  twice  weekly- 
phenomenon  in  itself,  since  very 
few    ol    the    boys    got    actual    handwritten 
1  heir  fathers.  Even  in  th< 
mate  and  conscientious  families,  most 
letter  writing  was  done  by  mothers. 
lion,  Larry's  brother  and  sisters  also 
im  regularly,  and  even  his  uncles  and 
aunts  and  straj  1  nt  him  occ 

lers  His  family  regarded  it 
as  a  hardship  both  on  Larry  and  on  them- 
selves that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be 
away  at  school  when  he  was  only  nine.  His 
-  letters  were  not  very  newsy, 
since  s  and  embarking  on  the 

ad  writing  under  her 
mother'  e.    Her    billets-doux    were 

msly  pencil-printed  on  stationery  dec- 
with  Mother  Goose  characters. 
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Doubl<-  crosier!   You  told 

m<-   you  wouldn  t  n<<d  any 
m-w   Cloth*!   for   this   y« 

Holiday  Entertaining  I 


"Because  I  didn't  need  a 
new  dress,  the  party's  out  of 
the  new-clothes  budget!" 


Keep  Your  Party  Clothes 
Looking  Like  New,  too ! 


You  have  to  see  it  to  believe  it ... 
the  way  clothes  come  back  from 
your  Sanitone  Dry  Cleaner  look- 
ing fresh  ami  clean  ..  .just  like 
new  again. 

Sanitone  really  gets  out  all  the 
dirt,  even  rubbed-in  grime,  per- 
spiration ami  a  variety  of  soilage 


that  won't  yield  to  anvthing  else. 
\\  ith  Sanitone.  stubborn 
and   perspiration   vanish   like 
magic  —colors  sparkle  ali 
like-new  leel  returns  and  no  tell- 
tale cleaning  smell  remain-' 
-   nitorn  I' 


LOOK  FOR   THE  SYMBOL   BELOW  IN 
YOUR   CLASSIFIED  PHONE  DIRECTORY 
...THE  SIGN   OF  BETTER   CLEANING 
.  .  .SUPERIOR  SERVICE. 


^ 


Jf($Xri 


Sanitone 

DRY  CLEANING  SERVICE 

A  Division  of  Emery  Industries,  Inc. 
Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 
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specific  orders  about  such  things.  And  just 
prior  to  vacations,  Mr.  Lennox's  secretary 
always  wrote  Doctor  Barrett  full  instruc- 
tions on  what  disposition  was  to  be  made 
of  Bobby. 

Moreover,  his  parents  telephoned  him 
whenever  the  whim  struck,  and  they  spared 
no  expense.  His  mother  even  phoned  him 
once  from  Bombay,  India.  I  had  to  get  him 
up  out  of  bed  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  was  awfully  sleepy  at  the  time  and  a 
great  many  people  at  the  party  from  which 
his  mother  called  wanted  to  get  on  the  line 
to  say  hello.  She  later  told  me  the  toll  had 
been  something  over  $200,  but  it  was  worth 
it,  she  said,  because  everyone  got  such  a  kick 
out  of  talking  to  Bobby. 

I  did  not  tell  her  that  when  her  sleep- 
fogged  litth  son  hung  up,  he  said  to  me, 
"What  was  that  ?  "  And  the  next  morning  at 
breakfast  he  related  for  us  a  "funny  dream" 
he'd  had  the  night  before. 

"  I  was  talking  on  the  telephone— see,"  he 
said,  "and  there  was  a  whole  lot  of  ladies 
and  men  kept  talking  to  me  and  I  didn't 
know  any  of  them  and  they  kept  telling  me 
what  time  it  was  in  Indiana  and  saying  what 
time  was  it  here?  Sure  crazy  what  you 
dream." 

I  explained  that  it  wasn't  a  dream  and 
that  he  had  actually  talked  in  the  night  to 
his  mother  and  some  of  her  friends  way  out 
in  Bombay,  India,  not  Indiana.  He  hardly 
believed  it  and  wasn't  much  moved  by  the 
fact  when  he  finally  accepted  it. 

The  older  boys,  however,  were  very  im- 
pressed. "Honest,  you  actually  talked  across 
the  transoceanic  phone  lines,  Bob?"  Teddy 
Lane  demanded.  "Could  you  hear  well? 
Say."  he  added,  "if  your  mother's  in  India, 
how's  about  saving  me  some  of  the  stamps 
off  her  letters  for  my  collection?" 

Bobby  was  proud  of  his  temporary  glory 
and  promised  to  save  all  his  stamps  for  Ted. 
From  India— from  London— from  New 
York  — from  San  Francisco  phone  calls  came, 
but  no  letters. 

Generally  speaking,  Bobby  was  quite  in- 
articulate on  the  phone,  and  merely  said 
"Yes"  and  "No"  to  what  were  fairly 
routine  questions  from  his  mother,  "Are 
you  trying  to  get  your  reading  better?"  .  .  . 
"Are  you  being  a  good  boy?"  But  one  night 
he  actually  verbalized  a  whole  sentence. 

"  I  was  wondering  when  you  were  in  India 
if  I  would  get  any  letters."  He  paused  apol- 
ogetically. "Because  of  the  stamps,  you 
know.  The  kids  collect  stamps  out  here." 

Apparently  his  mother  thought  this  was 
a  laudable  pursuit  and  two  days  later  a  box 
arrived  for  Bobby  from  a  stamp  collectors' 
exchange  in  Los  Angeles.  In  it  were  vast 
quantities  of  small  cellophane  envelopes 
with  lavish  sets  of  stamps  from  all  over  the 
world.  Bobby  gave  them  all  to  Teddy,  who 
was  very  grateful.  Bobby  went  on  watching 
for  letters. 

think  it  was  Larry's  pride  in  Nancy's 
newly  acquired  ability  to  write  that  initiated 
what  became  for  Bobby  a  regular  custom. 
Larry  showed  everyone  in  the  school  Nancy's 
first  letter.  It  covered  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
and  conveyed  only  the  sentiment,  "To 
Larry.  Love  from  Nancy." 

"  Want  to  see  what  my  little  sister  wrote?  " 
he  asked  Bobby.  "She's  only  six." 

"Yes,"  Bobby  said  eagerly.  So  he  read 
Nancy's  letter.  "Who  are  those  other  ones 
from?"  Bobby  pointed  to  the  unopened 
envelopes  in  Larry's  hand. 

"From  my  mother  and  my  father  and  my 
brother  Hal."  •  / 

"What  does  your  mother  say  in  her 
letter?"  Bobby  asked. 

"Come  on  down  to  my  room  and  I'll 
read  it  out  loud  to  you,"  Larry  offered. 

I  saw  them  sitting  on  Larry's  bed  and 
Larry  was  delivering  snatches  of  the  Chron- 
icles of  the  Drummonds,  and  making  ex- 
planatory comments  to  Bobby  as  he  read. 
" '  We  wished  you  could  have  been  with  us  on 
Sunday,  darling.  We  went  on  a  picnic  and 
we  missed  you  so  much.  Felipe  and  Amado 
saddled  the  horses  and  went  with  us.  .  .  .' 
Felipe  and  Amado.  Those  are  Mexican 
names,  Bobby,  and  those  men  work  for  my 
father.  They're  real  nice." 


"  Yeh?Goon,  Larry,"  Bobby  urged. 

The  next  afternoon  at  three,  again  Bobby 
took  his  front-line  stand  in  the  mailroom. 
This  time  I  noticed  that  he  watched  not  only 
his  own  box  but  also  Larry's. 

When  all  the  mail  was  up,  he  turned  to 
Larry.  "Did  you  get  another  letter  from 
your  mother?" 

"Huh-uh—  only  from  Nance." 

"  Did  you  get  a  letter  from  your  mother?  " 
he  turned  to  Winthrop. 

"Yeh,"  said  Winthrop. 

"Can  I  go  with  you  and  read  it  too?" 
Bobby  asked. 

"Sure,"  Winthrop  agreed  cheerfully.  "  I  '11 
read  it  out  loud."  The  boys  were  all  sym- 
pathetic with  Bobby's  reading  problem  and 
covered  up  for  him,  even  as  I  did  in  the 
classroom. 

■  ROM  then  on,  Bobby  chose  a  letter  each 
day.  The  boys  all  liked  Bobby.  It  gave  them 
a  pleasurable  feeling  of  generosity  as  well  as 
prestige  to  share  their  letters  with  him.  They 
became  almost  competitive  in  the  matter. 

"Hey,  Bob,  you  want  to  read  my  mom's 
letter  today? "  someone  would  yell. 

"No— mine's  longer,  Bob.  Come  on  with 
me  instead.  Besides,  you  read  Jeffie's  yester- 
day and  Larry's  the  day  before.  It's  nv 
turn." 

Small  boys  often  seem  insensitive  am' 
heartlessly  frank  and  certainly  the  Acorns 
were  no  exception.  They  hurled  insults  at 
one  another  and  frequently  hurled  fists.  But 
none  of  them  was  cruel.  Even  at  eight  and 
nine,  they  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  some 
unconscious  core  of  empathic  insight.  I 
worried  considerably  but  I  never  once  heard 
a  boy  so  much  as  hint  to  Bobby  that  it  was 
odd  that  he  didn't  get  any  letters  of  his  own. 
And  no  one  ever  pointed  out  to  him  that  he 
was  squandering  both  energy  and  time, 
pushing  himself  into  the  front  line  at  the 
postboxes  every  day. 

But  how  far  can  one  trust  the  tact  of  a 
nine-year-old  ?  One  day  my  heart  really  came 
up.  Here  comes  Bobby's  knockout  blow,  I 
thought. 

He  suddenly  revised  his  routine  question, 
"May  I  read  your  letter?"  Instead,  he 
turned  to  Larry,  his  face  alive  with  warm 
eagerness.  "Did  we  get  a  letter?"  he  asked. 

Heaven  bless  all  little  boys  and  reward 
them  with  Popsicles  and  catcher's  mitts  and 
jackknives  and  friendly  snakes  and  lots  of 
dirt  to  wallow  in !  Larry,  with  no  hesitation, 
smiled  back. 

"Yep,"  he  said,  "we  got  one." 

It  was  this  extreme  identification  with 
Larry,  however,  that  prompted  Joe  to  take 
a  hand  in  Bobby's  problem.  "That  poor 
kid 's  going  to  come  a  cropper,"  Joe  told  me. 
"Bobby  has  to  have  a  few  letters  of  his  own 
or  he's  going  to  forget  who  he  is." 

Mrs.  Lennox  admired  Joe  very  much  and 
made  her  feelings  odiously  obvious,  it  wav 
my  feminine  opinion.  In  fact,  my  sudden 
exaggerated  dislike  for  Mrs.  Lennox  during 
one  of  her  rare  visits  forced  me  to  admit  to 
myself  that  Joe  was  not  a  thorn  in  my  side 
but  a  song  in  my  heart. 

"You  wouldn't  fall  for  that  female,  would 
you?"  I  finally  asked  him. 

"Cuddles  Lennox,  you  mean?  Why— I 
think  she's  utterly  charming." 

"Oh,  Joe  Hargrave!  Any  woman  looks 
fine  with  all  that  pampered  grooming  and 
gorgeous  clothes,  but  you  just  take  it  from 
me " 

"You're  jealous!"  he  interrupted.  "Why, 
Cupcake,  your  frosting  is  melting.  You're 
jealous." 

"If  I'm  ever  jealous  over  you,  it  will  be 
because  my  brain's  come  unstuck  at  the 
edges,"  I  literally  screeched  at  him— pre- 
cisely like  a  woman  in  love. 

Anyway,  Joe  came  to  me  one  day  with  six 
stamped  addressed  envelopes  in  his  hand. 
"Take  a  gander  at  these.  I'm  sending  them 
to  Cuddles,  with  a  covering  note  of  instruc- 
tions. I  've  typed  them.  All  she  has  to  do  is 
sign  Mamma  and  drop  these  letters  in  the 
box  once  a  week.  It's  high  time  Bobby  got  a 
letter  of  his  own." 

I  read  the  letters.  They  were  exactly  right. 
You'd  have  thought  Joe  had  been  a  mother 
for  twenty  years. 
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CORRIDOR  OF  FEAR 

By   Diana    Bourbon 

Novel  r..in|.lr!.-  in  1I1.    lumiuM  Jul  inn 


lonth  before  her  baby  was  due  to  arrive  and 
.ayed  with  friends  in  Prescott.  A  last- 
linute  frantic  drive  to  the  hospital  might 
rove  hazardous  in  the  uncertain  weathei  ol 
ebru.-r 

Mr.  Jorgenson  slaved  on  at  1  he  Oaks  to 
:ach  his  classes,  with  nervous  distraction, 
uring  the  weeks  of  waiting. 

Each  morning  when  the  boys  came  into 
le  dining  room  for  breakfast,  they  im- 
lediately  checked  Mr.  Jorgenson 's  place  to 
:e  if  he'd  been  summoned  in  the  1 
lthough  the  impending  event  was  del- 
ately  avoided  in  table  conversation,  in 
eference  to  Doctor  Barrett,  the  boys  were 
[most  as  excited  as  Mr.  Jorgenson. 

The  Pines,  under  Joe's  supervision,  re- 
ecorated  the  walls  of  the  small  bedro 
le  Jorgenson  cottage  which  was  to  become 
le  nursery.  And  my  little  Acorns  d< 
leir  arts-and-crafts  periods  foi  several 
eeks  to  building  and  painting  a  wooden 
ain  for  the  baby. 

"In  case  you  don't  know."  Kevin  broke 
le  news  to  me  gently,  "Mrs.  Jorgenson's 
)ing  to  get  a  baby." 

"Yeh,  that's  why  she's  fat."  Peter  added 
le  scientific  detail.  "So  we're  making  him 
train." 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  boys,"  de- 
landed  Homer,  "that  l  his  child  may  be 
male?" 

"Sez  you!"  Peter  scoffed. 

"He  means  it  might  be  a  girl,  Pete.  It 
>uld  be.  you  know."  Larry  reluctantly 
ded  with  Homer.  "My  sister  Nancy  was  a 
rl.  We  could  get  a  girl  this  time  too." 

Their  anticipation  was  identical  with  that 
:  a  large  family  of  children  eagerly  awaiting 
new  sibling. 


At  dinnei  i  ime  the 

chanting    to    little 

and  to  big 
- '  Ji  >c  sat  at 
the  opposite  end  ol 
my  table  It 
my  mind  that  I'd 
-vii  anyone 
who  looked  nil 

■       candlelight    than 

Jck  The  flame  and 
shadow  emphasized  the  rugged  bone  struc- 
ture and  a!  nlle  tenderness  of  his 
lace  And  the  little  boys  might  have  been 
cherubs  by  Botticelli  Men  ol  all  ages  will 
tolerate  candlelight  at  dinnertime  onl> 
when  the  utilities  fail,  so  I  had  lo  take  ad- 
vantagi  rare  opportunity.  1  kept 
my  exes  open  d  the  pleas- 
ure of  looking  at  the  bowed  heads  and  the 
softly  moving  lips  '  .  er.  we  thank 
Thee                 ood 

Mnw  i\  I  is'.  I  noted  that  Jeffrey  had  his  eves 
open,  and  was  frankh  counting  the  cinna- 
mon rolls  on  the  lingers  ol  his 

Ih  folded  hands   Ami  Bobbj  wa 
bing  hi  ad  in  an  el 

mop  m  "in  Ins  hair. 

d,  as  usual,  splashed  it  with  water  at 
the  last  minute  when  he  couldn't  lind  his 
comb.  And  Jamie  had  his  eyes  tightly  closed 
and  his  face  was  a  contorted  caricature  He 
another  valiant  effort  to  wear 
wool,  and  with  11  spread  like  claws. 

he  was  scratching  his  rlanneled  legs  with 
both  hands  Winthrop  was  slyly  poking 
I  k.  Of  course  I  couldn't  re- 

in) of  them,  since  "1  i  "  was 

lie  ol  prayer. 

two  apiece  and  one  left 
OVLr.  1  eson  it ! "  Jeffrey  announced 

In  thi   middle  of  the  meal.  Leonard  Jor- 
5ummoned  him  to 
x'd    eat  inc. 
th  their  forks  halfway 
whole  dining  hall  be- 
came as  an  empty  room  while  every 
lined  to  hear  the  conversation  on  the 
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There's    the    Tawn    Good    Gi 

matched  cuff  links. and  tie  clasp  in  i  |  finish. T 

Tawn  Travel   Kit      his  perfect   valet  while 
Tawn  Lightweights  especiall)  |  foi  the  1 

a  moment's  notice     and  must  travel  light.  N 
when  it's  Tawn  ide  him  a  happy  man! 

Always  right  for  Hard-to-Please  Him! 

TAWN   DE   LUXE  TRAVEL  KIT   $589 
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Town  Practical  Gift  Sets  Never  Fail! 

S4.89 


Town  Ladies     Travel  Kit 
everything  a  lady  needs  while  (ravelin 
tooth  brush  and  th. 

Town  Men's  Trovel  Kit  No.  105 
Smaller  edition  of  the  Dc  Luxe  kit  ,n 
with  all  the  ; 

for  tr 

Town  Men's  Set  Beautiful  maroon  and  sils 
Tawn  Cologne  Deodorant.  Aftcr-Sh..- 

Town  s  Shoving  Sets  a,nmK 

T.iwn  After-Shave  Lotion  -  Shave  Cream  and  Tak 
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Daytime  or  Night-time... 
here's  the  Smartest 


Miniature  Alarm 


In  Decorator  Co/ors/ 


One  glance  at  this  little  jewelled  Luxette 
and  you  know  that  Lux  has  created 
new  values  in  the  American  miniature 
alarm  clock  field. 

Styled  for  beauty  and  designed  for 
accuracy,  with  a  full-toned  alarm  bell, 
Luxette  serves  as  a  friendly  awakener 
in  your  home  or  as  a  perky  travelling 
companion  that  tucks  away  in  your  lug- 
gage. Perfect  little  gift,  too,  with  its  high- 
fashion  colors  for  any  decor:  powder 
blue,  chartreuse  or  maroon. 

Luxette's  48-hour  movement,  all-metal 
case  and  unbreakable  crystal  are  other 
outstanding  features  that  make  this  little 
clock  the  greatest  alarm  value  of  the 
year.  Priced  as  low  as  $5.95  for  the  plain 
dial  and  $6.95  for  luminous  dial,  plus  tax. 


Look  for  famous  Lux  timers 
when  you  buy  home  appliances 


Lux  automatic 
timers  are  installed 
in  millions  of  home 
appliances  to  save  you  time, 
steps  and  trouble. 
Look  for  them 
^  ;        in  America's 

better  ranges, 
washers,  dryers  and  toasters 
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kitchen  extension.  When  Mr.  Jorgenson  re- 
turned, he  looked  exactly  like  a  frenzied 
young  man  about  to  become  a  father.  He 
spoke  in  a  whisper  to  Doctor  Barrett. 

Doctor  Barrett  arose  and  made  his  veiled 
announcement.  "Mr.  Jorgenson  has  been 
called  to  Prescott  on  some  business  and  will 
probably  be  away  for  a  day  or  so." 

"My  gosh,  sir!"  Peter  interrupted.  "He's 
not  going  down  to  Prescott  on  business.  He's 
going  to  have  a  baby.  Didn't  you  know?" 

This  broke  the  conspiracy  of  silence  into 
tinkling  laughter,  and  once  the  dignity  had 
been  lightly  dropped,  it  began  crashing  all 
over  the  room.  The  older  boys  burst  into 
loud,  masculine  guffaws. 

Even  Doctor  Barrett  smiled.  "Thank  you, 
Peter,"  he  said.  "You  know,  I  did  suspect 
that  there  was  something  unusual  about  this 
trip.  Let's  all  wish  Mr.  Jorgenson  well." 

Teddy  Lane  started  singing  "For  he's  a 
jolly  good  fellow,"  and  everyone  joined  in. 
James  and  Joe  left  to  warm  up  the  car  and 
put  on  the  chains  while  Mr.  Jorgenson 
packed  his  bags. 

Joe  came  back  very  shortly  to  suggest  to 
Doctor  Barrett  that  probably  one  master,  or 
preferably  two,  should  accompany  Leonard, 
since  the  snow  was  falling  heavily  and  cer- 
tainly no  plows  could  be  expected  on  the 
highway  until  mOrning.  "They  may  have  to 
shovel  their  way,"  he  said. 

Doctor  Barrett  frowned.  "It  will  dis- 
organize our  Friday  schedule  badly  with 
three  masters  gone." 

"Well,  if  the  baby  is  born  tonight  or  to- 
morrow as  predicted,  and  if  the  weather 
clears,  as  predicted — why  don't  we  proclaim 
Friday  a  celebration  day  and  take  the  boys 
up  White  Mountain  to  ski?"  Joe  suggested. 
"Besides — someone  will  have  to  go  with  Jor- 
genson. The  guy's  too  pregnant  to  drive." 

Wallace  and  James  went,  leaving  Joe  and 
Munsey.  the  two  skiing  experts,  to  supervise 
the  home  front. 

The  next  day  the  world  was  white  but  sur- 
rounded with  a  sparkling  blue  sky.  The  boys 
all  trampled  in  to  breakfast  in  ski  boots,  just 
in  case  the  predictions  came  to  pass. 

"  I  have  an  announcement  to  make,"  Doc- 
tor Barrett  spoke  warmly.  It  seemed  to  re- 
lax him  to  know  that  the  boys  had  all  ac- 
cepted the  facts  of  life  and  that  he  no  longer 
need  guard  them  as  classified  material. 
"This  morning  at  six  o'clock  I  had  a  phone 
call  from  Mr.  Jorgenson.  He  has  a  son  who 
has  been  named  Joseph  Leonard  Jorgenson. 
I  can't  imagine  why  they'd  name  him 
Joseph!" 

"Oh,  sir!"  Kevin  spoke  up  boldly.  "They 
named  him  for  Mr.  Hargrave.  I'd  do  the 
same  thing." 

"He  knows  it,  stupe,"  Peter  sneered. 
"That's  a  joke.  He'd  do  the  same  thing  too." 

"  How  does  it  feel  to  be  immortalized.  Har- 
grave?" Munsey  asked. 

"I  can  die  in  peace  now,"  Joe  said. 

And  everyone  laughed. 

Everyone  kept  on  laughing.  Snow.  Holi- 
day from  school.  A  new  baby.  A  sparkling 
day.  The  skis  and  sleds  were  strapped  onto 
the  tops  of  the  station  wagons,  and  vacuum 
jugs  and  sandwich  baskets  were  stowed 
under  the  seats.  The  snowplows  had  cleared 
the  highway.  Joe  drove  the  station  wagon  in 
which  the  Acorns  and  I  were  assigned. 

We  sang  all  the  way  to  the  mountain. 
Hector,  the  Garbage  Collector,  and  Old  Dan 
Tucker,  and  You  Can't  Get  to  Heaven  in  a 
Rocking  Chair. 

"You  know,  sir,"  Peter  finally  broke  into 
the  singing  to  speak  soberly  to  me.  "I  just 
thought  of  something  simply  super.  If  you 
were  to  marry  Mr.  Hargrave,  you  could  have 
some  babies  too." 

"Yeh— wouldn't  that  be  wizard?"  Bobby 
added.  "And  then  you  could  buy  a  great  big 
house  to  keep  them  in  and  maybe  all  of  us 
could  come  and  live  there  with  you  too." 

"Sure!  We  could  do  errands  and  stuff  like 
that  for  our  keep  and  since  you  are  teachers, 
none  of  us  would  have  to  go  to  school  ever 
again.  Oh  boy!"  Jamie  suggested. 

"Maybe  Mr.  Hargrave  doesn't  feel  any 
biological  urge  in  connection  with  you,  sir," 
Homer  speculated  flatteringly. 


"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Homer.  We  might  get 
around  that  someway.  At  least  /  never  call 
her  'sir.'"  Joe  said.  "How's  about  it,  Win- 
some? People  name  babies  for  me.  I'm  pretty 
wonderful — want  to  marry  me?" 

"Thank  you  so  much,  but  I'm  saying  no 
for  the  last  time." 

"Oh  gee,  sir,  I'd  grab  him  if  I  were  a 
dame,"  Peter  advised  me  in  loud  voice  from 
the  back  seat. 

"She  is  grabbing  me,"  Joe  said.  "She's 
just  closing  in  subtlelike.  You  noticed,  she 
definitely  said  she  was  saying  no  for  the  last 
time.  So— I'll  ask  her  tomorrow  again  and 
then  she'll  say  'Yes.'"  He  paused  and  his 
voice  dropped.  "Will  you?"  He  was  really 
asking. 

"Yes,"  I  said — and  I  was  really  answer- 
ing. 

Wimhrop  sat  between  us  on  the  front 
seat.  Joe  reached  across  him  and  clasped 
my  hand  in  his  for  a  brief  moment.  "Kiss 
her  for  me,  Winthrop."  he  said. 

"Aw  gee,  sir— she's  sure  O.K.  and  every- 
thing, but— gee!" 

"You  don't  have  to  kiss  her,  Winthrop," 
Homer  advised  sensibly.  "That  was  merely 
a  figure  of  speech.  Mr.  Hargrave  will  do 
it  later.  It  wouldn't  affect  her  glands  a  bit  if 
you  did  it." 

The  romantic  overtones  of  this  moment 
seemed  to  leave  the  Acorns  quite  unmoved. 
"Want  to  hear  a  real  dirty  story?"  Peter 
changed  the  subject. 

"Certainly  not!"  I  complied  with  the 
expected  answer. 

"Oh  well,  I'll  tell  it  anyway.  There  was  a 
white  horse  and  he  rolled  in  the  mud.  Get 
it?"  Everyone  did. 

Lots  of  other  people  had  the  same  idea 
that  we  did  about  White  Mountain.  The 
long  run  was  already  alive  with  flashing 
streaks  of  color  and  at  the  base  of  the  hill 
the  powdery  snow  flew  up  in  brief  clouds  as 
the  experts  spun  around  in  their  final 
Christies. 

The  boys  pommeled  out  of  the  station 
wagons  and  immediately  started  chasing  one 
another  with  handfuls  of  snow.  Joe  and 
Munsey  and  Marcus  collected  them,  divided 
them  into  groups,  and  assigned  them  to  their 
skiing  areas,  according  to  their  abilities.  My 
boys  were  all  in  the  novice  class. 

"  I'll  run  down  the  big  one  once,"  Joe  said, 
"and  then  I'll  come  over  and  work  with  the 
Acorns.  Munsey,  you  and  Marc  can  have 
the  old-timers  today." 

We  watched  Joe's  progress  up  the  tow.  At 
the  top  he  paused,  waved  his  poles  at  us, 
poised  himself  like  a  bird,  and  then  swooped 
down  the  slope,  swaying  and  turning,  lean- 
ing on  the  wind  with  expert  grace. 

"You  looked  like  you  had  wings,  sir." 
Kevin  said  when  Joe  swirled  to  a  stop. 

"Well,  I  haven't,  and  the  chances  are  I'll 
be  a  long  time  in  getting  a  pair." 


All  morning  he  worked  patiently  with  tj 
Acorns  on  the  short  slope.  Some  of  the  ok 
boys  came  over  from  time  to  time  to  a 
him  technical  advice.  Joe  was  our  best  sk^ 
and  most  experienced  mountain  man.  I  wi. 
he  hadn't  been. 

At  noon  we  gathered  in  the  Forest  Servi  ■ 
shelter  in  front  of  the  fire  for  lunch.  T, 
boys    gulped    down    the    hot    soup    a 
short-circuited  the  sandwiches. 

"Peanut  butter  is  sure  the  best  stuff  thji 
was  ever  invented,"  Bobby  announced. 

The  observation  seemed  sage  to  me.  T 
peanut  butter  tasted  wonderful.  Everythi 
tasted  wonderful.  Even  the  air  had  a  tan 
taste.  The  burning  pinon  logs  smelled  li 
incense.  Laughter  drifted  skyward  with  tji 
smoke. 

This  is  the  happiest  day  I  have  ever  knou 
I  thought. 

A  scream  from  the  high  wall  of  grantjo 
mountain  to  the  left  suddenly  splintered  &• 
laughter.  Joe  leaped  to  his  feet  and  dashji 
across  the  forest  clearing. 

"Stay  there,  everybody,"  he  yelled  bac 
Very  shortly  he  returned  on  the  run.  "G 
our  ropes,  Munsey,"  he  called.  "There's.ii 
high-school  boy  from  Phoenix  halfway  i 
that  cliff.  He  and  two  other  kids  were  hikir 
up  on  the  ridge  and  got  too  close  to  the  edp. 
They  don't  know  anything  about  snow.  I> 
went  right  through  and  over,  but.  thai' 
God,  caught  himself  on  a  ledge.  We'll  ha', 
to  go  up  for  him  and  also  rescue  the  oth 
two.  They're  marooned  by  their  fright  a 
the  top." 

The  men  talked  as  they  collected  the 
gear. 

"Can't  we  take  the  trail  to  the  ridge  an. 
lower  a  rope  to  the  kid?  We  can  pull  hi! 
up,"  Munsey  suggested. 

"No,  he's  hurt  apparently,"  Joe  told  hirj: 
"and  that's  a  jagged  cliff.  I'll  have  to  £ 
down  for  him." 

"Oh?"  Munsey  hesitated.  "It'll  be  touf 
going,  Joe." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  there's  plenty  of  expe' 
help  here  today."  He  turned  to  me.  "Y( 
and  Marc  take  the  boys  back  to  schcfi' 
Leave  us  one  station  wagon,  and  call  til 
Highway  Department.  We  may  need  an  ar> 
bulance." 

"Joe!"  I  put  my  hand  over  my  mouth  & 
hold  in  my  fright. 

"Don't  worry,  darling.  Take  care  of  tl' 
boys." 

"I  will,  Joe." 

We  never  kissed  each  other. 

I  finally  got  all  the  Acorns  dunked  an' 
rubbed  down  but  not  quieted  down.  The  e: 
citement  of  the  day  still  had  them  pitchc 
high.  I  herded  them  into  my  sitting  rooil 
for  chocolate  and  cookies  in  front  of  tH 
fire.  They  finally  relaxed  and  listened  sleej- 
ily  while  I  read  them  a  chapter  from  Qu 


'Here's  a  laugh,  dear — 'Provided  /lis  home  is  well  run 
the  average  man  is  unaware  if  his  wife  is  in  or  not."' 
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adis.  :i  book  highly  recommended 
y  Doctor  Barn  I  wlii<  h  I  re 

rved  foi    ii  dation  purp 
K  ii  manii    itatc  beca    - 
I'.iYi  them  i lnii  in  i  dom  until  din 
ei  i  urn 
Mil  i  "l  them  had  none  down  to 
leshop  to  finish  painting  In  M.  |,„ ■■ , 

r.\       lied     when     Bob     Mum 

i  .mil  ai  my  di 

Kevin  wa9  Mill  in  my  room  ami  «> 
cic  \\  inthrop  and  I  .in  \  Munsey 
ioked  lik(  a  batili  weai  ■. 
iced  \  ikin  i  in  Ins  mm 
led  ski  clothes,  I  le  did  nol  greel  us 
It-  Btood  framed  in  llie  d<x)rway  a 
lomenl  and  then  strode  pur|x>sc- 
illv  toward  Kevin,  who  was  l\  inn 
n  my  sofa  readinn  i  i  omit  Um.i. 

Kevin  pulled  his  sprawled  l< 
i  ins  togethci  and  sl(x>d  up  ciuickly. 
[e  was  siill  afraid  of  Munsej    I  an  . 
ndWinthrop  paused  inlheii  checkei 
ame  on  the  flooi 

"  Kevin."  Munsey's  voice  seemed 
>  choke  on  Ins  words,  "I've  never 
pologized  for  whal  I  did  in  you 
nee.  I'm  a  hie,,  blundering 
hope  you'll  foi  give  me.  Evei  \  s.n- 
rdaj  between  now  and  Commcncc- 
icni,  I'll  give  you  boxing  lessons." 

Lai  i  y  and  Winthrop  were  no  less 
lailled  than  I.  And  Kevin's  lower 
iw  looked  as  if  it  had  lost  itsarlicu- 
ition.  Little  boys  aren't  very  well 
:hooled  in  how  in  handle  humility 
i  grownups. 

Kevin  blushed  and  stammered. 
Why  Dial's  Dial's  O.K..  sir. 
Jee  ii  doesn't  matter.  I  shouldn't 
ave  hit  you." 

"Yes,  you  should  have."  Munsey 
aid.  "Will  you  hoys  please  leave 
ow?" 

"Yes,  sir."  Winthrop  and  Larry, 
either  normally  alert  loohey  spoke 
a  chorus  and  leaped  to  then  feet  to 
allow  Kevin's  quick  exit. 

At  the  door,  however.  Larry  paused 
lomentarily  in  Ins  eager  flight. 
'Say,  sir."  he  asked,  "did  Mr.  Har- 
rave  save  I  hat  kid?" 

"Yes.  he  saved  him." 

"Swell!"  They  went  galloping 
lown  the  corridors  to  spread  the 
,ood  news 

Munsey  closed  the  door  and  then 
tood  with  his  back  against  it.  His 
treat  shoulders  suddenly  started 
haking  and  his  lace  crumpled  into 
hapcless  pain. 

"Why,  Bob?"  I  suddenly  didn't 
late  him.  He  seemed  a  child  who 
lad  lost  his  defenses  and  stood  be- 
ore  me  in  complete  vulnerability.  I 
valued  over  to  him  and,  as  if  he  were 
•Covin  in  a  nightmare,  I  put  my 
urns  around  him.  "Something  has 
lappened  to  you 

"Yes.  Something  has  happened  to 
ill  of  us." 

And  then  fear  put  a  cold  finger  on 
lie.  I  clutched  Bob  Munsey's  arm. 
"Where's  Joe?" 

"Joe  is  dead." 

There  is  no  one  simple  way  to  meet 
grief,  no  optimal  manner  of  mourn- 
ing, no  single  expression  of  bereave- 
ment. And  there  is  no  magic  microm- 
eter to  measure  human  suffering. 
Most  of  us  adopt  disguises  for  our 
desolation  and  no  one  ever  sees 
full  stark  face  of  pain.  I  had  to  mas- 
querade in  strength  for  the  sake  of 
the  Acorns. 

Doctor  Barrett  called  all  the  boys 
into  the  lounge  to  tell  them  what  had 
happened.  The  boy  that  Joe  rescued 
was  named  Henry  Smith.  He  h 

roken  arm,  a  sprained  ankle  and 
minor  skin  lacerations  when  Joe 
reached  him.  He  was  later  more  seri- 
ously cut  and  bruised  while  being 
pulled  up  the  jagged  mountai 

Joe,  secure  with  a  rope  manipu- 
lated by  Munsey,  managed  t 
himself  down  the  face  of  the  chf 
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Iftrwonderf ill  gifts 
-f>  ...for  under *5°°  each 

LUXURIOUS     IN     EVERYTHING     BUT     PRICE 

NO  FEDERAL  TAX.    YOUll  PINO  THEM  IN  THE  «ST  StOHES  IN  VOUI  TOWN 


Your  guarantee  of  quality 


Price*  slightly  higher  in  Canada 


THE  BARONESS     $3.95 

Happy  medium-size  case  that  will  be  at 
home  on  her  dressing  table  or  in  her 
traveling  case.  Leather-grain  Texol l:  in 
Rose,  Blue,  Ivory  or  Jade  Green. 


THE  PAGE     $1.50 

Tiny  and  trim  —  perfect  gift  for  a  lass  or 
lady.  For  all  manner  of  incidentals  from 
barrette  to  brooch,  fitted  with  earring 
bar,  too.  Leather-grain  Texol*  in  Ivory, 
Rose,  Blue  or  Jade  Green., 


totiS-' 


THE  PRINCESS  DE  LUXE     $3.50 
Shimmering  gold-thread  Peacock  Plume 
brocade  covering.   Exquisitely  lovely  - 
fitted  with  ring  slot  and  earring  bar. 
Choose  loveliest  Cream,  Blue  or  Rose. 


THE  PEERESS     $1.95 

For  the  lady  who  revels  in  earrings ...  a 
devoted  duenna  that  holds  as  many  as 
25  pairs  of  earrings  on  4  rayon  velvet- 
covered  bars.  Leather-grain  Texol «  in 
Ivory,  Rose,  Blue  or  Jade  Green. 


THE  ASCOT     $1.95 
,   n  a:>e  -  convenient  for  the 

traveling  man  to  keep  his  accessor.es 
neatly  guarded  . . .  always  ready  for  dress 
parade  Pig  skin -grain  Texol  «  in  Red 
Brown  or  Tan 


*495  CANTERBURY 

Graceful,  Italian -influenced  lines  with 
delicate  tracings  of  gold  embossing. 
Leather-grain  Texol ,:  in  Venetian  colors: 
Green,  Brown,  Red  or  Ivory. 
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THE  ESSEX     $4.95 

Trimly  masculine ...  to  cart  for  a  mai 
tia  clips,  studs,  cuff  links  and  other , 
cessories.  Handy  lift -out  tray.  Pigsk 
grain  Texol*1  in  Red -Brown  .  .  .  lin 
with  beige  pinwale  corduroy. 


THE  KEEPSAKE     S2.50 

Folding  Photocase  with  twin  bra 
frames  .  . .  accommodates  2l/t  x  3% 
3%  x  4>/4  photo.   Red-Brown  Pigski 
grain  Texol  I  or  leather-grain  Texol 
Rose,  Blue,  Ivory  or  Jade  Green.  AI: 
exquisite  imported  brocade,  $3.50. 


THE  PRINCESS     $1.95 

A  petite  case  to  guard  her  most  precio 
possessions.  Like  all  Farrington  fashio 
for  women  .  .  .  it's  lined  with  rayon  v 
vet  and  satin.  Leather-grain  Texol " 
White.  Blue,  Rose,  Ivory  or  Jade  Grec 


THE  ORIENTAL  PRINCESS     $3.95 

Covered  with  imported  brocade  .  -^ 
fabulously  beautiful  case  to  ent" 
her  loveliest  jewelry  .  .  .  fitted  witl 
slot  and  earring  bar.  Blue  or  Goli 
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LAUIC3       nUMt     JUUKMAL 


GINO  PERELLA,  Executive  Chef 

of  Nassau's  Distinguished  Hotel, 

Tke/  DfaMb  Cohmnl 


says 


MEXENE 


is  a  'Must'  for 
Barbecue  Sauce 

^           A  here's  his  recipe  preferred 
and  here                           d  Qyer 
by  gounrie^sjnej^l 

Barbecue  Saute:  (   (    lomato  paste 

t   onion  (chopped  fine)  (   u,mon  _  juice  onl> 

*     c    vinegar  2  T  Mexene 

;  T  Worcestershire  sauce  and  saU  to  taste 

",c    browu  gravy  or  eqmvaknt 

PUce  onions  and  vinegar  ^^    Add 

*»   firC-   Ret>nts  let  simmer  for  1 

res,  of  ingredients  an  ^ 

hour.  Pepper  and  sal    t  ^ 

Season  .p-^ib?^   ^  ""V^ 
Mexene;  brovvnm  oven.Qurs  ^  unul  nbs 

-^t^ooven. 


WALKER'S   AUSTEX  CHILI   COMPANY 
AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

MEXENE 

the  world-renowned  seasoning  preferred  by  world-famous  chefs 
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goo 


,  OH BOY! 
flfSiASY 
\nPVTOM 


Tnfiotfito 


KEEPS  COLD  OUT 
SAVES   FUEL 

It's  the  perfect  weatherstripping.  Cordlike  and  pli- 
able, Mortite  goes  on  in  a  jiffy,  without  tools  or  tacks. 
Anyone  —  even  Junior — can  press  it  in  place  around 
windows,  doors,  transoms,  baseboards.  Comes  off 
easily  in  spring.  Hundreds  of  other  plugger-upper 
uses  the  year  around.  3  packages  —  29c  contains 
enough  for  1  window;  98c  for  4,  $1.25  for  5  or  6 
windows.  Higher  wesf  of  Rockies  and  Canada.  Get 
Mortite  at  stores  or  write  for  circular. 
J.  W.  MORTELL  CO.,  555   Burch  St.,  Kankakee,  III. 


CAKE  DECORATOR 


FOR    PESTlVE   CAKES/ 


FREE  -withonli-r  -any  name  (up  to 
9  letters).  Easy  t.>  use.  No  I  ilbes. 
"Happy  Birthday",  "  Merry  (lirist- 
n i.i-  "Happy  N<-\\  Year"  in  letters 
',  in.  high  .  .  .  f<»r  7  in.  ami  larger 
cakes  MONEY-BACK  GUARAN- 
TEE. SI. 00  postpaid 
DECORATOR,  Boi  3795.  Phoenii  1,  Arizona 


THIS   IS   WHAT   THE 
HOUSEWIFE    HEEDS 

No     slipping     into     the     pot 

Eliminates    mussy    stoves. 
An  8  and  10  in.  length  with 
brilliant    polish.       At     your 
stores,  or  set  sent  postpaid 
in    gill    box    $1.50. 

A  Fail  S«lUr.     SalM  Ptop!* 

Wanted     E*»rywh«r». 

AH    IDEAL    GIFT    FOB 

ANY   WOMAN. 
Harris  Ct.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


rROHOCKSTEWAHT  CO.      331 


c^^e-ROAST  MEAT 

<2^^THEWAYY0ULIKEI.2 


Ask  For 

TEL-TRU 

ROAST 

MEAT 

THERMOMETER 

Refuse  Imitations    £' 


no 


M$ 


3SX, 


Others  for  candy,  freezer, 
oven,  indoor,  outdoor.  Ideal 
gifts.  At  housewares  dept., 
hardware,  other  stores.  If  dealer 
cannot  supply,  order  direct;  give 
dealer's  name.  Money-back  guar- 
antee. Write  /or  TR££  Cooking  Chart 
e-s  0*..  396  St.  Paul  St..  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


ALL 

STAINLESS 

STEEL 

No  Glass  or 

Liquid  to 

Spoil 

Meat 


moment  seen  the  best  of  Doctor  Barrett,  just 
as  I  had  never  seen  the  best  of  Mumsey  un- 
til this  dreadful  day. 

Jamie  broke  into  the  silence.  "  Would  Mr. 
Hargrave  be  in  heaven  by  now,  sir?"  he 
asked.  AH  my  little  Acorns  strained  for  his 
answer.  Heaven  is  an  important  concept  to 
small  boys.  I  remember  how  they  worried 
when  one  of  Joe's  pups  died,  for  fear  that  St. 
Peter  might  not  be  a  dog  fancier. 

"Jamie"  — Doctor  Barrett  cleared  his 
throat  and  continued  — "we  don't  know 
much  about  heaven.  I  don't  think  we're  sup- 
posed to  know.  But  we  do  know  something  of 
one  kind  of  immortality.  Joe  Hargrave  is 
part  of  the  fabric  of  all  our  lives  and,  there- 
fore, we  have  not  really  suffered  a  final  loss 
of  him.  He  did  much  more  for  us,  you  know, 
than  he  did  for  Henry  Smith.  As  you  grow 
older  and  have  the  strength  to  be  tender,  the 
wisdom  to  laugh,  the  compassion  to  be  toler- 
ant, and  the  integrity  to  speak  truth— this 
great  man  will  be  alive  in  you." 

Again  he  paused,  and  when  he  continued  I 
realized  that  he  was  no  longer  addressing  the 
boys,  but  the  faculty. 

"As  I  direct  this  school  in  the  future,  I 
shall  try  with  warmth  and  sincerity  to  con- 
sider each  boy  and  each  teacher  as  a  digni- 
fied individual  with  a  unique  constellation  of 
human  values  and  human  needs.  Then  Joe 
will  be  living  in  me  too.  I  hope  you  will  all 
help  me." 

That  night  the  Acorns  undressed  promptly, 
hung  up  their  clothes  and  brushed  their 
teeth  without  being  coerced.  Then,  in  their 
slippers  and  robes,  they  gathered  as  usual  in 
my  room.  I  was  sitting  on  my  couch  and 
Kevin  and  Jeffrey  came  and  sat  very  close  to 
me,  one  on  each  side.  Bobby,  with  no  apol- 
ogy, crawled  onto  my  lap,  and  the  others  sat 
on  the  floor  as  near  to  my  knees  and  to  one 
another  as  they  could.  They  were  very  quiet. 
We  were  an  affectionate  huddle,  communi- 
cating sympathy  and  mutual  support  to  one 
another  in  silence.  I  think  the  Acorns  were  as 
eager  to  give  me  comfort  as  I  was  to  succor 
them. 

Finally  Larry  spoke.  "Do  you  suppose, 
sir,  that  Henry  Smith,  that  kid  that  Mr. 
Hargrave  saved,  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  free  some 
slaves  somewhere  or  like  that,  maybe?" 

"Or  maybe  he'll  get  to  be  the  greatest 
doctor  in  the  whole  world,"  Peter  suggested, 
"and  cure  leprosy  and  all  kinds  of  awful 
diseases  and  stuff." 

They  were  groping  for  a  pattern,  a  pur- 
pose or  justification  for  our  loss. 

"I  been  wondering"  — Bobby  chose  his 
words  carefully—  "  if  whenever  someone  gets 
born,  God  makes  somebody  die.  And  because 
that  Jorgenson  baby  got  named  for  Mr.  Har- 
grave, maybe  God  picked  him." 

"Nope,    Bobby!   God's   not    that   type," 
Kevin  protested.  "  But  that  little  baby  Joe 
maybe  he'll  grow  up  and  be  real  great.  You 
think  so,  sir?" 

"He  may,"  I  said,  "but  you're  the  boys 
who  really  knew  Joe.  Henry  Smith  won't 
ever  forget  him,  but  he  didn't  really  know 
him,  and  little  Joe  never  even  saw  him. 
You're  the  fortunate  ones.  You'll  remember 


him  always.  But  it's  not  a  matter  of  becom- 
ing a  great  doctor  or  a  President."  Barrett 
had  said  it  all,  and  better.  "  Remember  what 
the  headmaster  said  —it's  a  matter  of  becom- 
ing men  who  are  unselfish,  gentle,  honest 
and  brave." 

"You  know  what?"  Peter  sounded  utterly 
astonished.  "You  know— I'm  kinda  glad  we 
didn't  put  all  those  moths  in  Doctor  Bar- 
rett's closet,  after  all.  He's  not  so  bad,  is 
he?" 

"Gee,  you  never  know  who  to  hate  for 
sure,  do  you,  sir?"  Kevin  said,  and  I  knew 
he  was  pondering  over  Munsey  rather  than 
Barrett. 

"I  guess  when  you  really  get  to  know 
somebody,  you  don't  hate  him,"  Larry  said. 
"I  remember  one  time  I  saw  Lance  Mark- 
ham  crying  like  everything,  and  he  told  me 
he  was  crying  because  nobody  liked  him. 
You  know,  I  said,  'Aw  gee,  I  like  ya,'  and  I 
did  sort  of." 

"I  think  Larry's  right,"  I  said. 

Bobby  wiggled  around  on  my  lap.  "You 
know  what,  I  think  we  ought  to  make  a 
wreath  or  something." 

"Yep,"  Peter  agreed.  "After  all.  we  made 
a  train  for  the  baby  and  we  don't  even  know 
him." 

"And  Winthrop  can  write  real  swell 
poems  -practically  the  best  poems  in  the 
whole  wide  world.  Shouldn't  Winthrop  help 
us  write  a  poem?"  Bobby  added. 

"Let's  do  it  right  now."  Kevin  said.  "Oh, 
heck,  sir,  I  suppose  it's  too  late?" 

It  was  past  bedtime  already  and  they  had 
had  a  long,  difficult  day.  Still,  activity  might 
help  them.  "You  may  stay  up  as  late  as 
you  like,"  I  told  them. 

"We  don't  have  any  flowers  though," 
Jamie  said. 

"We  can  draw  them  with  crayons."  Peter 
suggested.  "I'll  show  you." 

They  ran  off  down  the  corridor,  and  they 
were  chattering  and  arguing  again.  I  was 
glad. 

I  wanted  to  cry,  but  knew  I'd  better  post- 
pone my  tears  until  they  were  all  asleep. 

In  about  an  hour  they  returned  with  a 
large  cutout  of  a  wreath.  It  was  decorated 
with  every  color  in  the  crayon  box,  and  ob- 
viously both  the  best  and  the  poorest  artists 
had  contributed  to  the  total  effect.  Most  of 
the  flowers  were  at  least  distant  kin  to  the 
daisy  family.  Pasted  across  the  wreath  was 
a  narrow  strip  of  paper  carefully  printed 
with  the  legend.  "Rest  in  Peace."  Attached 
to  the  bottom  was  Winthrop's  ode: 

In  Memory 
Good-by,  Mr.  Hargrave.  we're  sorry  you  went. 
You  were  a  awful  wonderful  gent. 

From  the  Acorns. 

The  wreath  showed  the  usual  dark  smudges 
from  thumbs,  characteristic  of  all  pieces 
d'art  pasted  by  little  boys. 

"Isn't  this  wreath  just  beautiful?"  Bobby 
said. 

"Yes,  it  is."  I  agreed. 

"I  betcha  he'll  sure  like  it,"  Peter  said. 
"Won't  he?  And  the  poem  too." 

"  Yes,  he'll  love  them  both."  It  was  the  one 
thing  about  which  I  was  absolutely  sure. 

END 


TELL    ME   DOCTOR 


CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE    39 


"Not  at  all.  There  is  a  long  list  of  what 
we  would  call  benign  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  a  number  of  changes  in- 
volving the  system  in  general  which  some- 
times accompany  advancing  age  and  are 
capable  of  causing  bleeding.  For  instance, 
such  conditions  as  arteriosclerosis,  hyper- 
tension and  diabetes,  to  say  nothing  of  heart 
decompensation." 

"  I  don't  believe  Mother  has  any  of  them." 
"Nor  do  I.  But  that  is  one  of  the  things  we 
are  going  to  find  out.  When  we  have  elim- 
inated these  as  potential  causes,  we  will  con- 
sider the  local  area  of  the  generative  tract, 
including  the  urethra,  vagina  and  the  cervix. 
There,  in  addition  to  new-growths  (which 
may  be  either  benign  or  otherwise),  we  will 
look  for  erosions,  varicosities  and  various 


types  of  inflammation,  not  forgetting  such 
common  ones  as  trichomonas,  which  is  fully 
capable  of  producing  bleeding.  There  are  at 
least  a  score  of  possibilities.  If  we  succeed  in 
eliminating  all  these,  we  will  be  obliged  to 
explore  farther  up  the  generative  tract,  to 
the  interior  of  the  uterus  itself,  or  even  those 
organs  which  lie  entirely  within  the  ab- 
domen." 

"  You  mean  the  ovaries— and  tubes?  " 

"They  are  possibilities,  although  I  would 
expect  to  find  them  practically  obliterated  in 
a  woman  of  this  age." 

"Tell  me.  Doctor,  why  did  you  say 
'Good ! '  when  Mother  told  you  that  she  was 
twenty-five  years  past  the  change  of  life?  " 

"Because  statistics  show  that  the  later  in 
life  a  woman  reaches  the  menopause,  the 
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BERNINA 

The  Jewel  of 
Switzerland 

li  is  so  easy  lo  operate    Calibrated    thread  temlon  control 
Sews    straight,     tig  tag,     lorward    and     reverse       nutomatlc 
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BERNINA    Sewing    Machine    Co.        Depll'2 
39   Wot!   35th   Street,   Now   York   City 
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with  her  Lady  Lovely 

Beauty  Kit! 

At  your  dealers  about  $1.98 
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For  Christmas. . . 

HOW  would  you  like  some  extra  money 
to  help  out  with  Christmas  expenses. 
Write  for  our  generous  commission  otter. 

CURTIS   CIRCULATION    COMPANY 
215   Independence   Square.   Philadelphia  5.  Penna 
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It  is  better  for  a  woman  to 
marry  a  man  who  loves  her 
than  a  man  she  loves. 

ARAB    PROVERB 


!"'•    Silt  Iuh  miii    I  ..|.,    |,„    ,|„    ,       ,. 

I 

f -ill \    ll 

1. ills 

"Sllpj- 

ild  I. ill  In  prix! 
lli-lli  i-   Mill  in  1  'I     \\  lull    ll  ■ 

"I'll  admit   I  hill  Illll  ',    Willi  ! 

ll  I.   I 

:i  blind  operation,  |MTfonned  largely  under 

11  li  ratlu  t  1I1. 11  \nd  I 

have  I  :  .1  procedure,  in  spite  ol  ihi 

mosl  1  ,  r.i|x    .ill    ■ 

iln    urn    im\    ,|h,i  ,,1  mvol  I'ithoul 

louchii  ■  •  in  thai  i 

uli  would  1b-  11 
"And  ii  ll  liould  provi 

I  Vvctoi  '  " 

Let's  ni. 1  pursue  such  ;i  dilemma  ;ii  i hi- 
timi     Remembei  that  we  are  hoping  lo  find 
thai   .1  nonmalignanl  cause  is  the  I. 
Mi       11...       trouble     li    oui 

should  produce  ;i  I  m  - r  1 1 1'  r  i 
mucous  polyp,  lor  instance, 
and   noil.  while 

tin-  smear  examination  re- 
mained negative,  -.'.<■  would 
Ik    reasonably  safe  in  ;i- 

thai     no    n 
nancy  is  presenl 

"On  tin-  other  hand,  if 
our  curettement  produced 
no  information  whatever 
no  polyp,  no  fibroid,  no  overgrowth  of  benign 
alls,  no  anything  then  I  would  si  ill  feel 
uneasy  over  the  situation  Remember,  the 
chances  are  two  to  one  in  malig- 

nancy's Ik-uil;  tii.   1  ■  postmenopausal 

bleeding.  For  this  reason  I  will  be  blunt 
enough  lo  say,  quite  contrary  to  the  ortho- 
dox legal  viewpoint,  that  Ix-inc  unable  to 
prove  innocence.  I  would  continue  to  sus- 
uilt.  And  in  dealing  with  dubious  cases 
I  believe  in  leaning  toward  radical  treatment 
rather  than  conservative.  It  is  safer." 

"I  think  I  see  what  you  mean.  You  are 
suggesting  that  a  major  operation  might  still 
be  necessary.  Hut  could  Mother  stand  that, 
at  her  aye'" 

"As  she  is  toda\ .  your  mother-in-law  could 
tolerate  n  lx-tu-r  than  many  a  woman  ten 
years  younger  who  might  present  similar 
symptoms.  1  have  no  fears  on  that  score. 
However.  I  did  not  suggest  a  radical  course. 
and  have  no  intention  of  doing  so  at  this 
time.  We  tire  come  to  exhaust  every  diag- 
nostic  means  at  our  disjxisal  before  even 
thinking  of  it.  I  want  to  have  definite  evi- 
dence, if  in  any  way  possible,  before  consid- 
ering anything  radical.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  prove  that  the  cause  of  this 
bleeding  is  comparatively  trivial.  Bui  if  the 
diagnostic  tests  should  prove  negative  and 
the  bleeding  should  still  continue,  would  it  be 
right  to  stop  then.  feeling  that  everything 
possible  has  been  accomplished?  1  think  not. 
Cancer  d<x-s  not  always  wear  a  big  C  - 
its  breast.  When  we  come  down  to  the  final 
denominator,  cancer  is  cancer,  and  a  whole- 
some respect  for  it  is  wise.  The  penalty  for 
any  error  is  tragic" 

"I  think  nearly  everyone  in  these  days, 
with  all  the  information  there  is  at  common 
disposal,  would  concur  in  that  opinion.  And 
1  know  you  will  lind  that  Mother  will  con- 
sent to  anything  you  consider  nee 
when  it  has  all  been  explained  to  her." 

"Well,  here  she  is  now.  Come  in.  Mrs. 
Hay.  and  sit  here.  I  have  a  rather  lone  story 
to  tell  you.  You  see.  it's  like  this 


'"• ii,  '•'•I'"  h  i    hound  ii. 

"•ihi.   time    I  will  i,|»„i  i,, 

Nearly  .i  kill  houi  passed  b.  inn  ih.  do< 

untied 
mi. ibli  in  tell  win  ih.  i  il,. 
new     In    had   in  imparl    w 
ol  In  I  v 

"W  hai   1  ha vi    in  i,  |x>rl  "  hi    l»  .  [tin,  "in 

n  i  ni  in  l\  n<  i'.ihvi    " 
"Wi  II    Hi.ii  is  i.ivni.ibl,  .  |  shniil.l  think 
Wouldn'l  you  call  n   ..  I  h,  i,,i 

I  :  i    in. ml  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with 
you,  Mrs   I  lay    '.  ,   havi  noi  lx m 

establish  the  aclual  causi  ..i  our  pa 
lient's  bleecluii  Miei  .ill  ihal  is  what  we 
must  know  I  lowi  mi.  we  are  still  fai  from 
finished  I  want  in  explain  m  detail  before 
your  ii  I  iw    returns,   u  cause    I   i  ■•. 

pool  Ihal  I  shall  have  in  l,«,|.  i,,  you  for  sup 
port  in  ilu    plan  winch  I  intend  lo 

"Hen  is  what  has  Ix-cn  accomplished  so 
fai    Wi  about  heart  and  circu- 

lator) disturbance  s  Mis  1 1.,.,  '<  u,  ,,,i  action 
is  excellent  anil  her  blood 
pressure  is  below  a  hun- 
dred .mil  iiiu.  which  is 
entirely  satisfactory  in  a 
woman  ol  her  age  I  Inn 
is  no  evidence  i >i  diabetes 
ii  dis- 
ordei 

"Locally,    my    findin 
thus  far  have  Ik-en  entirely 
negative.  The  external  or- 
gans au-  all  normal  for  a  person  in  I 
limit;    indeed,    i hey    present    fewer    senile 
s  than  might  be  expected,  a  fact  that 
could  be  eii  her  favorable  oi  otherwise   There 
is  absolutely  no  sign  ol  new-growth  ol  any- 
kind,  or  ulceration  or  inflammation  of  any  ap- 
preciable degree  connected  with  any  <>i  her 
external  genito-urinary  organs,  which  can  tx' 
seen  or  palpated.  AN,,,  a  digital  examination 
nt  her  internal  organs  shows  a  rather  small. 
movable  uterus  in  mxxl  position.  I  was  un- 
able to  palpate  either  ovaries  or  Fallopian 
tubes,  winch  suggests  thai  they  have  under- 
gone the  normal  degree  ol  senile  atrophy. 

"Bui,  you  see.  we  have  not  yet  ascertained 
the  cause  ol  the  bleed  inc.  The  one  fact  I  have 
determined  is  that  its  origin  is  within  the 
uterine  body  itself  tin-  amount  of  blixxd  is 
slight,  but  1  could  definitely  see  it  coming 
h  the  cervix,  which  is  ihe  end  of  the 
uterus  leading  into  the  vaginal  canal.  The 
cause  ol  the  trouble  is  undoubtedly   within 

the  uterus  " 

"Does  that  mean.  Doctor,  thai  it  is 
cancel  ?" 

Not  necessarily,  but  we  must  admit  thai 
it  could  lx-.  It  might  lx-  a  benign  polyp  or  a 
malignant  one.  lor  that  matter.  It  could  be  a 
oid.  It  could  lx-  an  exuber- 
ant uterint  lining,  not  necessarily  malignant. 
Or.  it  could  be  something  infinitely  worse." 

"  Hut  can't  we  lind  out?" 

"We  must.  And  lure  is  where  I  need  your 
co-operation.  During  my  examination  I  pre- 
pared a  number  of  vaginal  smears  which  will 
lx-  examined  for  any  changes  in  structure 
which  might  involve  the  vaginal  cells.  If 
there  is  a  malignancy  within  the  body  of  the 
or  elsewhere,  for  thai  matter,  its 
presence  should  lx-  reflected  in  those  cells." 

"Then  1  should  think  that  would  provide 
the  answer  to  the  entire  question.  Doctor." 

••  It  will,  if  the  test  proves  positive.  If  it  is 
negative,  we  still  shall  not  have  attained  our 
objective,  which  is  to  lind  out  why  Mrs.  Hay 
is  bleeding,  lu  any  case,  I  want  to  go  a  step 
farther." 

■•What  do  you  suggest?" 


NI  XI    MONTH:  "For  the  paei  three  >,-..r-  I  have  -..f- 
fVrr.l  with  trichomonae.  Cm  vou  give  me  some  ad t  ice  '"" 
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MONOPOLY 
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SORRY  Parker  Brothers'  Trade-Mark  Name  lor 
its  Slide  Pursuit  Game 
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ing  plot,  plei 
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Touring 

Pegity 

Camelot 
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MRS      FRANCIS     IRENEE     DUPONT    SERVES    CHRISTMAS    TEA    WITH     REED    ft     BARTON'S    "HAMPTON    COURT"     STERLING    SERVICE      FIVE    PIECES      $575      TRAY,     $515       PRICES    INCLUDE    TAX. 


The  gift  I  wanted  most -Reed  &  Barton  Sterling 

"As  a  very  young  girl,  my  ambition  was  to  own  sterling  as  beautiful  as  our  Reed  &  Barton  family 
silver,"  writes  Mrs.  DuPont,  popular  young  Wilmington  socialite.  "It  happened  last  Christmas 
—  a  set  of  table  silver  in  their  charming  Silver  Wheat  pattern.  I'll  always  be  proud  of  my  Reed 
&  Barton  sterling  because  it's  in  a  class  by  itself.  Like  all  the  lovely  patterns  designed  by  these  great 
New  England  silvermasters,  it  is  absolutely  authentic  and  I  know  it  will  never  go  out  of  style." 
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Prices  quoted   for  six  piece   place  selling  including:   luncheon   knife  and  fork,  salad  fork,  cream  soup  spoon,  teaspoon  and  butter  spreader,  (Prices  include  Federal  Tax) 

Write  for  free  pattern  booklet  to:  Dept.  )  1,  Reed  fr  Barton,  1  aunton.  Mass, 


DIETED     BECAUSE     I     WANT      TO     LOOK     LIKE     THE     OTHER 


us  into  l"  li<  \  in 

We  did  trj  to    ■  t  ]  fjown  ,„, 

food,  but  wil  i 

DO!  r.  Robi  u  When  I  »  i 
we  u  ed  to  be  ruthless  aboul  i 
ladies  111  >  l.i  is    I  lidn'l  il  botl 

Lyle:  I  didn'l  stii  I 

becau  e  I Idn'l  keep  up  with  il 

time   I   wa :  a  so  id  uio 

pounds     \    15-minuli 

ucii  me  "in     i  i  ould  hard 

next  i  lass   When  people  l:i 

iol  e  laboul  my  bein    fat,  I' 

.1  i  loud  i"  let  them  know  I 

MRS  Sai  in      Bi Wcarc  Many  eve 

nings  I  would  (ind  I  j 

because  his  brother  01  sisti 

pencil-slim,  had  hint  his  li,  hi 

he  had  been  left  out  ol  some 

gathering.  Lyle  is  an  innali 

son,  so  il   crushed  him   to  be 

others.  From  the  lime  he  was  a  iol, 

always  wanted  to  he  "in  the  Iheatei  "  li  was 

a  big  Mow  when  Ins  school  dramatics 

told  him  lie  could  join  the  class,  hut  I 

doubted  he'd  evei  gel  .1  pai     « 

so  fat.  Poor  l.yle  was  even  hurt  by  hi 

name     "Tiny"     which  ne\ 

people  into  gales  ol  derisive  laughtei  when  .1 

270-pound  boy  answered  to  it. 

D  IWN:  Lyle,  what  finally  made  you  realize 
a  reducing  diet  would  solvi  iblems 

LYLE:  Two  things,   A  cashmere 
and  Mrs.  Fraley's  story.  My  ambitio 
to  be  slim  enough  to  look  right  in 
mere  sweater.  It  was  awful  not  to  b 
to  wear  the  kind  of  dollies  the  other  fellows 
wore.  My  waistline  was  16  '  and  the 
boys'  size  was  44".  1  couldn't  even  squeeze 
into  a  pair  of  denims     and  everybody  wore 
denims.  Fat-boys'  clothes  made  me  look  like 
a  bipedded  mountain,  so  mother  boui 
more  expensive  things,  but  it's  no  fun  to  be 
dressed  in  a  class  by  yoursell 

Mrs.  Sai. ill's:  Lyle  was  a  high-school 
junior  last  year  when  his  lather  and  I  de- 
cided to  consult  a  third  doctor  about  his  ex- 
cessive weight.  It  was  heartbreaking  for  us 
to  watch  him  gradually  withdraw  into  a 
world  of  his  own  in  which  all  normal  interests 
and  activities  were  being  shut  out.  We  be- 
lieve the  cashmere  sweater  symbol;  :ed  .1 
happy  way  of  life  to  Lyle.  We  had. to  help 
him  get  it ! 

Dotty:  Do  you  remember  the  day  you 
went  to  the  doctor? 

Lyle:  It  was  right  after  breakfast  on 
October  11th,  1952.  I  had  a  complete  physi- 
cal examination  and  the  doctor  said  I  was 
in  fine  shape  except  for  around  115  extra 
pounds ! 

Dawn:  What  did  you  have  for  breakfast 
that  morning? 

Lyle:  Oh.  just  a  normal  breakfast  for  me. 
Let's  see  — fourteen  buttered  pancakes,  with 
sirup,  two  sweet  rolls,  hoi  chocolate  and  an 
apple. 

Dawn:  And  for  lunch? 

Lyle:  Cottage  cheese  on  lettuce,  two  rye- 
wafers  and  a  glass  of  skim  milk.  My  father 
and  I  bought  these  and  a  supply  of  other  diet 
foods  on  our  way  home  from  the  doctor. 

DOTTY:  Weren't  you  starved.-' 

Lyle:  My  stomach  growled  for  the  I 
few  days,  and  I  did  get  hungry  the  I 
two  weeks.  But  I  was  so  happy  about  it 
doing   something    about    my   size 
didn't  really  bother  me.  1  never  cheated 
planned  all  my  own  meals,  stuck  with 
allotted  thousand  calories  a  day  and  ati 
the  foods  mentioned  on  my  diet  list. 

Mrs.  SALHUS:  Yes.  that's  right.  We  never 
had  to  coax  or  cajole  or  check  up.  I 
Lyle's  own  decision  to  eat  half  an  hour  earlier 
than  the  rest  of  the  family,  so  he  wouldn  t  1 
tempted  by  our  heartier  food.  \\  hile  we  a 
Lyle  went  outside  to  rake  the  leaves  or  mow 
the  lawn  and  get  some  much-needed  exen 
He  even  insisted  on  preparing  his  own  meals. 
so  he  could  measure  portions  precisely. 

Lyle:  Boy,  I'm  quite  a  calorie  expert 

Dotty:  What  are  your  diet  sped; 

Lyle:  An  apple  or  a  banana  UOOca 
to  eat  at  the  movies  instead  of  two  candy 


CI  I. 111!, 


BRIGHT  FRAGMENT 

BY     THEODOSIA     BINJAMIN 

I    lllillk    I  lull    -miif  inn-    ll'll    III, 
l>IIWII    III,'   llMIK.   ,.,l,l    I,., II. 

W  nli  11  lamp  li.  1,1  hiuli 
Soiiicmir  I. ill. 

\\  11 ,    1  li,  1 ,   ,,i  li,  1  -  1  n  il,,    |,.n  I,,,  ' 
I  1111K   huw   1  In    1 1,1 
\\  ill,  ,  1 11 1 11 1  It--.-  1  .11 1,  Hi  »  1 11 1 111  iiiu 
\iiil  .1  dull,  in  |»ink,  loi    nit-; 

Vn<l  I  lull-  were  -liin  1 11     .  ,  il,,i .  .1 

kills 
I  could  -il-  rn>   |in  1  in  1    In. 
Willi  11  fnnni   lmln>   I'linlii'.iil 
V111I  mi  1  liin. 

I  lie  fir  I  ill-  li  id  ;i  -|iii  \   -in,  II. 

II  it- r«-  ivns  f  aml\  —  warm  ill  and 

li-hl  — 
Vnil  -oiiifoiif  -m^iiiu.  -iniiiiii: 
I  M  .1  silent,  holx    night. 


B\  the  i  ime  1  hai 
started  d  instead  of 

But  at  pai  •  ich  refresh- 

ments, lakini    a  plain  cook)   and  eating  it 
s-l-o-w-1  y    1  ven  break 

meal  cook)  in  twi  il  awa> 

when  - 

D\\\\    Hall  an  oatmeal  cooky  is  qu 

a-meal  snacks  of 
your  p: 

Lyli     1  ich  in  school  my 

teachi  :  ■  inment.  "  Here  con 

with  his  own  kitchen  "  Old  Salhus'  pockets 
used  'li  all  the  peanuts,  candy. 

tghnuts  I  could  wangle  out 
weekly  allowance. 
Dotty   How  do  you  spend  your  allowance 
now 

-n  after  I  -tailed  my  diet,  and 
when  1  had  saved  1  nough  money.  I  went  out 

always  wanted 
an    idei  bracelet.    Tin 

all  the  bracelets,  but  we  couldn't 

(ind  oro  nd  my  wrist. 

iy  two  and  put  them  together." 

k  tally     "Oh.  no!"  I  said. 

"I'll  buy  eme  and  d  reason  to 

diet.  I  did     and  I  was  able  to 

wear  il 

Dawn:  D  rn  any  money  to 

illowance? 
Lyle:    1    warned   to.   All   the  oilier  kids 
I  it  I  was  too  fal 
tie  I  reduced,  the  only 
job  I  co  keeping  tkx>rs.  But  last 

I  my  lirst  big  job    selling 

What  a  test  oi  will 

II  thinking  about  the  cash- 
after  a  few  weeks  the  candy 


I 
)oin  il 

coulcln 

■ 

I 
I 

-id    his 
Ids  lalhei    and    1     ■ 

I  )  \  v. 

I. vt  1     I'll  sa)  '  My  pi 
proud  ol  me  too  He  u 
in  hi-  other  classes  ol  how    gixxl  n  1 
>fl     I  li    in  wi    11, in:  ioi 

he  would  say.  "  A  bt 
has  been  followin 

pei  visum 
I  >v,\  \    It  was  considerate  of 

you  by  mentioning  your  name. 
I  vt  1  too.  at  ll 

.  now   I'd  Ik-  pretty  happy  to  be  billed 
-tar  ol  my  own  -i 

Salhus  followed  his  reducing  diet  with 
the  advice  of  his  own  physician  who  pre- 
scribed a  daily  vitamin  supplemi 
aly  checked  Lyle's  pi 
It  you  or  a  youngster  in  your  family  plan 
to  (hi  1 .  Ik-  sure  to  have  the  approval  ol  youi 
doctor.  He  may  wish  to  make  sjxviai  1 
mendations  depending   upon   his  firsthand 
knowledge  of  your  or  your  child's  individual 
physical  requirements. 

REDUCING    Dl  ET, 
1000   CALORIES 

.  \ppToximatt 

Following  are  sample  diet  meal 
for  Lyle  by  Ins  doctor: 

Breakfast    Same  daily;  fruit  may  be-  varied 

Grapefruit  1  whole 

•oiled  or  poached 
1  thin  slice 
1  j  square  butter 

<to»i  these 

Orange  Berries  I  ■  :i  cupi 

Apple  Cantalou] 

Banana  Figs 

Peach  Prunes   6  medium) 

Aprio  Raisins    :  1  cup 

Grapes 
Cherries 

MONDAY 
Lunch 

Roast-beef  sandwich  on  thin-sliced  whole- 
grain  bread,  lettuce.  1  tablespoon 
mayonnaise 

Whole  tomato 

Skim  milk  or  buttermilk  t8  oz.) 

Supper 

Broiled  lamb  chops  (.12  small 

Diced  car: 

Salad  1  whole  tomato,  *_,  green  pepper.  2 

celery  stalks.  '  j.  head  lettuce 
Skim  milk  or  buttermilk  18  oz.'i 
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Su  pper 
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FRIDAY 


Lunch 

Mixed 

Thin  -.'. 
Yanil!. 
Skim  n 

Supper 

I 

■ 
Sliced 

■ 

SATURDAY 
Lunch 

Wholt 

I 
Su  pper 

. 

head 

SUNDAY 
Lunch 

! 

:  spoon 
sala- 1 

Supper 

Cold  ii 

ad 

Soz.^ 
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New  Pyrex  Prize  Recipe  Set  — 

A  $6.74  Gift  Value  for  only  H.951 


HERE'S  YOUR  big  gift  value  of  the  year— 
the  brand-new,  sparkling  PYREX  Prize 
Recipe  Set!  It  includes  twelve  popular  pieces 
of  modern,  time-saving,  work-saving  PYREX 
Ovenware— plus  the  big,  new,  colorful  128- 
page  "PYREX  Prize  Recipes"  cookbook 
that  regularly  sells  for  $2.50!  This  practical, 
worthwhile  gift  set  has  every  basic  baking 
utensil  you'll  need— in  the  correct  sizes  for 
standard  recipes  and  prepared  mixes.  Comes 
packed  in  a  sturdy  shipping  carton,  ready 
for  gift  wrapping— only  $4.95! 

Crystal-clear  PYREX  Ovenware  lets  you  see 
what's  cooking,  helps  you  make  sure  that 
foods  brown  evenly  and  cook  to  a  turn!  It 
saves  time  and  work  because  you  can  cook, 
serve  and  store  in  the  same  dish.  PYREX 
Ovenware  is  easy  to  wash  clean— foods  don't 
cling  to  the  smooth-  surface.  Buy  several 
PYREX  Prize  Recipe  Sets  for  those  on  your 
gift  list— at  your  favorite  store! 


&/a"  Round  Cake  Dish 


n       yZ  r^i  tit       l  /-M  .  -vttt    *    VISIT  THE  CORNING  GLASS  CENTER,  CORNING,  N.Y. 

There's  onlvone  pyrex  ware,  a  product  of  4  Coming  Glass  Works,  Comrn&NY  * 


of  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
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FAITH 
FOR    THIS 


DAY 


l»\   (..  M.  \\  inn 


\  I    ol  Nick  and 
ilimenls  i-  tlic  remark  1 1 
inH   them:  "I   fell  t  i  n  \ 
neoush ."    Elaine,   normalh    .1  irl<»\\ 
•-villi  deep  brown  e\es  and  .1  ma--   "I   chc.-tn 
hair,   became   radiant   w  ben   -  '  '    .   it    I 

could  just  !"■  sure  e\  er\  one  w  bo  mi 
I'd  be      well      Id  be  poised!"   Both   -he  and  Nick,  who 
somehow   man  . 
in  In-  blond  «:ood  looks.  e\| 

wards    "I     working    direclh     with    ;  their 

career  -  the   I  nitarian   min 
spouse  i>|   indi\  idual  persons  1-  the  1 
perienee  in  lite.      I  hai  —  and  lots  "I  children  ol  ones 
own.  "Elaine sa       ?        rthevhaveonlv  m       -         .ared- 
cheeked   two-year-old  w  ho  wins 
people   pven    more   ingcnuoush    than    his   parents 

Like  most  young  people  in  love,  the  Cardells  considpr 
11  prool  o|  miracles  thai  the\  ever  met  and  man1 


(Min  1  oc  n  \riis  in  m\iii    \h»i;  1;  1- 
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FAITH 
FOR    THIS 

DAY 


Survivor  of  battle  and  brutal 
imprisonment.  Nick  turned  to  a  life  of 
belief  in  mans  basic  goodness. 


He  tends  church  flag  and  grounds  before  four-day-a-week  drive  to  I  'nion  Theological  Seminary.  20  miles  anav. 


and  in  their  case  the  e\  idence  seems  par- 
ticular^ rleatr.  Elaine  was  a  Mormon, 
one  <>(  seven  children  in  a  closely  knit 
Mormon  family,  and  she  had  inner  been 
outside  I  tali  or  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  home  until  she  was  twenty  - 

Nick,  an  only  child,  grew  up  in   the 
vieinitv  oi  204th  Street  ami  Broadwa)  in 

New  York  City.  He  is  oi flew  men  who 

rememher  facing  a  German  tiring  squad. 
He  volunteered  as  a  paratrooper  during 
the  war —  "no  heroic  impulse — just  a  re- 
tarded eighteen-year-olds  idea  of  glam- 
our. Shorth  alter  his  second  combat 
jump  he  was  captured  and  imprisoned 
near   Bastogne.    He  escaped,   was   recap- 


tured and  lined  up  w  ith  others  to  he  shot. 
Three  men  were  shot  dead  at  his  side: 
then  the  rifles  turned  quickl)  on  him  — 

Elaine  was  graduated  from  Brigham 
Young  I  niversit)  in  L946  and  taught  in 
high  schools  in  Idaho  and  California  for 
three  years  before  coming  to  New  York 
to  work  for  a  master  s  degree  in  English 
literature  at  Columbia  I  niversity.  She 
met  Nick  in  The  Lion's  Den.  a  college 
eaters  in  John  Jay  Hall,  where  she  was 
working  as  hostess —  really  ;i  lady 
bouncer.  '  she  sa)  s.  Elaine's  parents  were 
opposed  to  their  marriage — a  Mormon 
girl  is  expected  to  marry  a  Mormon,  pref- 
erabh   one  of  means,  and  settle  down  in 


I  tab.  She  is  not  supposed  to  fall  in  lose 
w  ith  a  man  of  "radicalK  "  liberal  religious 
views  whom  her  parents  have  never 
seen.  Neither  Nick  nor  Elaine  had  any 
money  or  prospects  of  a  job — Nick,  aim- 
ing for  the  doctorate  in  philosophy,  had 
not  yet  completed  his  undergraduate 
work,  and  his  stipend  under  the  GI  Bill 
was  about  used  up.  But  they  were  both 
healthy,  able  to  work,  twenty-live  years 
old.  and  the  season  was  spring. 

If  this  does  not  constitute  a  miracle-, 
the  Gardells  don't  know  what  does.  But. 
to  them,  miracles  are  not  extraordinary. 
They  are  natural,  not  necessarily  super- 
natural. Their  faith,  trust,  belief  in  the 


«* 
^  *- 


//  s '/  hei  tic.  ha  ing  life.  If  hen  Elaine  goes  t<> 
Columbia  I  niv.  Scott  stars  nidi  srandma. 


''All  straight" — Nick  O.K.'s  hern.  Elaine  sens  her  men 
clothes  an  25-year-old  portable  borrowed  from  his  mother. 


Jade,  the  parakeet,  hangs  out  in  cozy  kitchen  as  Elaine 
bakes  cakes  or  specialty  for  a  covered-dish  church  supper. 


lie's  a  fitmiliai  nKht  in  ,/,  „/,/    »,„ 

m    a    veteran    tij    fame,!    /,//,,     /„/„„„,.    /,,,: 


\ii  /.  If  /i  .  hun  It  Jtntilil  ri 


• 


*3**-* 


'Sermons  write  themselves  when  you  walk  the  beach  ami  a  sunrise  opens  abort  you.  You  nam  to  w,  - 


hey  usually  have  one  free 
rening  a  week;  love  parties. 


'If  fire  hits,  day  or  night.  I  •  appear  from  all 

ncrtmvn."  Mekamong  trains  at  tournaments. 


hoh  mm  lues 

4 


Christmas  is  a  sentimental  time.  Santa  visits  church,  we 
sing  carols  on  the  fire  truck,  watch  the  Childrei 


key  met  at  school,  married  on  $30,  had  n  one-day  honeymoon.  When  Scott  was  born,  he  was  bedded 
a  dresser  droit  er.  It  ith  Mel,  s  salary  of  $2200,  savings  ore  out.  "But  security  lies  within  one's  self." 


fH    FOR    THIS    DAY 


Lodics     Guild   meets    several   /inns  o    year  in 
Elaine  s  apartment.    \n  card  player,  sin-  sens. 


istairs  at  home, 
downstairs  at  church, 
Elaine's  day  flies. 


Life  is  often  this  way     one  ear  on    Vick 
sermon  in  church,  one  on  Scott  upstairs.' 


"These  ore  studying  years  /or  us!     She  tries  to  go  to 
1 1  loss  ( i  week  a  i th  \ick;  hi \  semi no r\  approi  es  of  idea. 


m 


him  niEHin  um 

A 


goodness  and  supreme  importance  of  individual  per- 
sons is  the  basis  of  their  religion  and  it  explains  a  good 
many  things  in  their  young  lives  that  are  otherwise 
inexplicable — even  to  their  own  parents.  They  believe, 
beyond  international  conflicts  and  individual  suffering, 
that  life  this  day — theirs  and  others' — is  good.  "Just 
don't  schmaltz  it  up,"  Nick  pleads. 

Christmas,  1953,  finds  the  Cardells  living  in  a  three- 
room-and-bath  apartment  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
nondenominational  Community  Church  in  Point  Look- 
out, New  York.  The  sign  outside  says  Nicholas  C.  Car- 
dell,  Jr.,  is  the  pastor  here.  At  Christmastime  this  little 
Long  Island  summer  resort  seems  desolate  and  cold. 
Half  the  houses  are  boarded  up  for  the  winter.  The  flat 
eight-lane  highways  and  straight  sidewalks  are  empty. 
Nothing  appears  to  be  stirring  except  the  reeds  along 
the  gray  and  choppy  Atlantic,  but  the  church  is  a  heart 
of  warmth  for  those  who  live  here  the  year  around,  and 
a  good  many  plans  for  the  celebration  of  Christmas 
are  in  various  stages  of  progress.  As  Elaine  Cardell 
calls  to  those  who  bother  to  knock  at  their  door  before 
entering — Come  in,  won't  you?  continued  on  page  i 44 
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/  gav  color  scheme,  comfortable  chairs  and  convenient  tables,  together  with  an  inviting  air  of  coziness,  redeem  this  loft-like  room. 
I  few  pieces  of  good  furniture  lend  it  distinction,  and  original  accessories  give  it  personality. 
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One  big  room  in  which 
to  sloop  and  study, 

oat  and  entertain  visitors 
spoils  happy  home  for  the  Cardells. 

BY  HENRIETTA  Ml  RDOCK 

Interior  Orroration  Editor  of  tltr  Journal 


IT'S  cozy  up  under  the  roof,"  said  Elaine  Cardell,  "but 
living  together  in  one  big  room  has  been  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  our  ingenuity,  to  say  nothing  of  our  dispositions! 
First  there's  Nick's  studying  and  sermon  writing  to  be 
considered.  Places  to  sleep  and  eat  are  not  so  difficult  with 
today's  multiple-use  furniture,  but  our  problem  is  to  dis- 
guise the  room's  numerous  functions  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  it  looking  attractive.'' 

The  Cardells'  parsonage  home  is  built  over  the  Sunday- 
school  room,  which  gives  it  a  sharply  sloped  ceiling  and 
wasted  floor  space.  To  make  an  asset  of  these  irregularities, 
we  built  in  functional  bookshelves  and  cabinets,  which  be- 
came an  interesting  background  for  the  regular  furnish- 
ings. Hack  of  the  sofa-bed.  is  a  long,  deep  bin  with  a  hinged 
lid,  for  storing  bedding.  All  the  built-in  features,  by  the 
way,  are  very  simple  in  their  construction,  so  that  an 
amateur  can  make  adaptations  of  them  for  his  own  use. 


Elaine  Cardell  likes  furniture  which  does  not  date  and 
will  adapt  itself  to  a  variety  of  backgrounds  in  the  years  to 
come.  Just  suited  to  her  taste  were  reproductions  of  fine 
traditional  pieces  in  cherry,  which  mix  pleasantly  with  to- 
day's popular  sofa-bed  and  a  nostalgic  rocker. 

If  you  are  good  at  detecting,  you  will  have  discovered 
that  the  drop-leaf  table  is  for  everyday  family  dining, 
and  that  the  sofa-bed  makes  this  into  a  real  bedroom  by- 
night.  The  chest  of  drawers  and  mirror  are,  of  course, 
a  dressing  convenience  in  disguise. 

In  making  the  most  of  an  undistinguished  background, 
or  one  that  is  oddly  proportioned,  it  is  best  not  to  try  to  make 
it  conform  to  conventional  furniture  arrangement.  Keep  the 
room  gay  and  informal,  with  little  original  touches  which  you 
do  yourself.  The  rooms  you  love  are  those  with  distinct 
personalities,  part  of  which  is  the  room  itself,  and  more 
important,   the   charm  your  planning  has  put  into  them. 
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•  HOUSE    PLAN  • 

•  OFFER  2  .  .  .    "How  to  Havt  Family  Fun  and  Popular  Portiei"  with  PARKER  Gomel  .  .  .  enclose  25c,  pleo»e.    * 
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XhoX  maka  a  rut 

For  an  evening  of  good  food  and  good  conversation,  serve  .  . . 

SAUTEED  CHICKEN 

with 

*SUPER  CRANBERRY  R&ISH 

SUPER  CRANBERRY  RELISH 

Into  one  1 -pound  can  of  Ocean  Spray  Whole  Cranberry  Sauce,  stir  2  table- 
spoons each  slivered  orange  rind,  pickle  "relish  (surprising,  but  good!)  and 
chopped  walnuts.  Chill  several  hours  to  let  flavors  blend.  Good  with  holiday 
turkey  or  ham,  too! 


Sfc 


'Come  over  for  dessert  and  coffee,  and  an  evening  of  cards." 
We'll  have  . . . 

*  PRIZE  WINNING  FROZEN  CRANBERRY  DESSERT 
(one  of  the   best  desserts  we  ever  sank  a   fork 
into!)  You  can  make  it  the  night  before. 
COFFEE 

*PRIZE-WINNING   FROZEN   CRANBERRY  DESSERT 

Make  a  crumb  mixture  using: 


Va  cup  finely  ground  toastcrumbs 
Vi  cup  brown  sugar 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Vi  teaspoon  nutmeg 


Va  teaspoon  allspice 
Va  teaspoon  cloves 
Va  teaspoon  ginger 
3  tablespoons  melted  butter 


Blend  thoroughly  and  press  against  sides  and  bottom  of  ice  cube  tray.  Chill  in 
freezing  compartment  1  hour. 

Crush  with  fork  1  can  Ocean  Spray  Jellied  Cranberry  Sauce.  Spread  over 
crumb  crust.  Whip  V2  cuP  whipping  cream  and  beat  in  1  3-ounce  package 
cream  cheese.  Spread  over  cranberry  sauce.  Place  in  freezing  compartment 
and  freeze  until  firm.  Slice  and  serve.  Makes  8  servings. 

(P.S.  Alternate  Choice:  Instead  of  using  whipped  cream  and  cream  cheese  for 
top  layer,  use  J-2  pint  sour  cream  spread  over  the  cranberry  sauce.  Freeze. 
This  also  is  delicious. ) 


*^ 


At  a  Holiday  Buffet  Party,  serve 


♦cranberry  royal  sundaes 

to  top  off  a 
CHICKEN  CURRY  DINNER 


CRANBERRY  ROYAL  SUNDAES 

(Serve  the  sauce  from  a  chafing  dish  if  you  have  one,  or  your  prettiest  bowl. ) 


For  5  to  6  sundaes,  you'll  need  .  .  . 
Vanilla  Ice  Cream 

1  1-lb.  can  Ocean  Spray  Whole  Cranberry 
Sauce 


Topping  made  with : 
Vi  cup  brown  sugar 
2  teaspoons  cinnamon 
Mixed  together 


Heat  the  cranberry  sauce.  Spoon  over  vanilla  ice  cream.  Sprinkle  2  heaping  tea- 
spoons "sugar  topping"  over  each  sundae.  The  sugar-cinnamon  mixture  does  not 
melt  and  makes  a  crunchy,  spicy  topping.  Wonderfully  good! 


Reoc/y  fo  Serve: 

JELLIED  0  ^olE  SAUCE  I 

L^=r^  ^         ^  Vccustjpiatl 

"    Whole  f 

^ANBcRRY  SALJCf 
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For  other   good   cranberry   ideas,   send   for  "Cranberry    Dishes   for   Holidays  and   Special 
Occasions,"     10c  —  coin    only,    please,    to    Ocean    Spray,    Dept.     *2L,     Hanson,     Mass. 


II  Ix-ilnT  it's  it  .»/' <»/«/>-  sii/tgn'r  or  11  httliiliti/  buff  ft. 
fiiti'rliiininii  is  1111  iniimrtiint  ruli>  fur  11  minister's  irifi>. 

HiuhI  finul  anil  iiihhI  frienils  inula-  11  hunim  bli'nil. 

Itv    ELAINE    fARDELL 


Oyster  Slav:  Strain  3  dozen  oysters. 
Pick  them  over  for  bits  of  shell.  Heat 
oysters  in  the  strained  liquor  about  5 
minutes  or  until  the  edges  curl.  Add  6 
cups  scalded  milk.  >4  cup  butter  or  mar- 
garine, 1 '  _»  teaspoons  salt.  \±  teaspoon 
pepper  and  2  teaspoons  celery  salt.  I  leat 
together  but  do  not  boil.  Serve  with  a 
sprinkling  of  paprika  and  common 
crackers.  Serves  (i. 

Cinnamon  Waffles :  Prepare  your  favorite 
recipe  for  waffles,  or  use  a  prepared 
mix.  For  each  cup  of  flour  or  mix,  add 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon  to  the  dry  ingredi- 
ents. Serve  with  honey  or  table  sirup. 
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Winter  Frail-Salad  Bowl:  Arrange  grape-'1 
fruit  sections,  thin  slices  of  cored  red  ap-' 
pie,  canned  sliced  pineapple,  seeded  red. 
grapes,  fresh  pear  wedges  and  tangerine 
sections  in  lettuce-lined  salad  bowl. 
Serve  with  3-Fruit  Dressing. 

3-Frnit  Dressing.:  Combine  }{  cup 
sugar,  2  tablespoons  Hour,  2  beaten  eggs, 
14  cup  lemon  juice.  >4  cup  orange  juice, 
1 2  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind,  pinch  of 
salt,  and  1  cup  pineapple  sirup  drained 
from  canned  sliced  pineapple.  Cook  over 
hot  water,  stirring  until  thick  and 
smooth.  Chill.  Fold  in  '  ■,  cup  heavy 
cream,  whipped  st  iff.  Makes  about  2  cups. 


I  liiinii  Social  or  Hake  Snlo 

On  Christmas  Eve,  we  all  go  caroling  in 
the  local  fire  truck,  return  for  church 
services  and  then  a  cozy  round  of  cakes 
and  coffee  at  midnight.  These  are  my 
favorites  for  church  bake  sales  too: 


Nutmeg  Braids:  Soften  1  package  yeast, 
compressed  or  dry,  in  >4  cup  lukewarm 
water.  Scald  1  cup  milk  and  pour  over 
V2  cup  sugar.  '  2  teaspoon  salt,  2  tea- 
spoons nutmeg  and  '  :J  cup  butter  or 
margarine.  Cool  to  lukewarm,  add 
softened  yeast  and  beat  in  4  cups 
flour.  Turn  dough  onto  lightly 
floured  board,  cover  and  let  it  rest 
10  minutes.  Knead  until  smooth 
and  elastic.  Place  in  a  greased 
bowl.  Cover  and  let  rise  in  a 
warm  place  until  double  in 
bulk.  Punch  down  and  divide 
into  6  equal  portions.  Cover 
and  let  rest  10  minutes.  Roll 
each  portion  into  lengthwise 
strips  and  use  3  for  each  braid. 
Place  on  a  .greased  baking  sheet. 
Brush  with  beaten  egg,  dust  very 
lightly  with  sugar  and  sprinkle 
with  slivered  blanched  almonds.  Cover 
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Baked  Cliicla  n  Lou)     I 'i >ui 
aimed   chicken   broili   slowh 
Slightly  beaten  eggs    Wld  I 
Mr. id  ( rumbs,    1  '  _.  teaspoons 
teaspoon  paprika,   I   teaspoon  Worecs 
ershire  sauce,  I  cupslinelj  diced  i 
;hicken.   '  •  cup  minced  celei  v.   '  ;  cup 
■hupped  green  peppei ,  1  teaspoon 
>nion  and  1  '  .  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
\li\  well.  Pour  into  greased  loal  pan  Sei 
in  pan  of  hoi  water    Bake  in  modi  rate 
iven,  350   F.,  until  insei  led  knifi 
Kit  clean  (about  l1-..  hours     Remove  pan 
irom  hot   water.  Let  stand   10  minutes 
before  unmolding.  Serves  6  8  Serve  hoi 
>ne  day,  sliced  cold  the  next. 

Cranberry-Relish  Mold:  Peel  1  medium 
'mii.  e;  remove  seeds  and  white  mem- 


■  C.-lkial   riiiiki'ii    I  o.il 
t   i;i  illx-ir  >  -Hi-li«.h    >lolil 

ltr<M-<<>li 
lliil  Irri'd  <  iiiiiiIi- 
S|»i<-<'|| 

Spontf<*<*nk<' 

^ilrnn  li«'rr>    Niinrc 


l>l!l(    Willi    ! 

aim   in  null] 

rind.    ' 


ind  let  rise  until  almost  double  in  bulk 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  350  F..  f< 
10  minutes  until  golden  brown.  Cool 
m  rack.  This  recipe  makes  2  braids. 
You  may  like  to  serve  one  and  freeze 
the  other. 

<  Imti- v- MiimmmI   Afii;«-I  <  ;iU< 

Jse  your  favorite  angel-food- 
:ake  recipe  that  calls  for  l'i 
cups  egg  whites,  or  prepare 
3ne  of  the  packaged  angel- 
food-cake  mixes  according 
to  directions  on   the   box. 
Flavor  cake  batter  with  1 
teaspoon  vanilla  and  1  lea- 
spoon  almond  extract.  Last, 
fold  in  Yi  cup  chopped,  well- 
drained    maraschino    cherries. 
Pour  batter  into  ungreased  10" 
tube  pan.  Sprinkle  top  with  >4  cup 
slivered  blanched  almonds.  Hake  in  a 


atcly  hoi  oven.  375    !■'  . 

■::,  s     i  ' ,  n  and  all 


Young  Mother  Wins  Blue  Ribbons 
for  Her  Cooking  Skill 


Twins  Karen  and  Keith  gel     ■ 

it    l  heir  mol  I 
prize  ribbon     Mr     Roger  McDannald 

even  of  i  hose  ribbons     includ- 

in    the   cooking   competition   .it    tin- 
Ohio  State  Fair. 

With  a  family  of  six  to  cook  for. 
and  her  many  outside  act  ivit  ies,  Mr-. 
\h  I  hinnald  certainly  apprei  iates  the 
convenience  of  Fleischmann's  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  "It's  so  last  rising."  she 
says.   "And   I   like  the  way   it   stays 


upi 
I  or   In. lid, i\    treats  —  lor    tempt- 
ing dishi  ir     top  i 
live  1  >r\  ": 
'<  19    prize-winnii 

">       pn   •  grand 

l  • 
style  ■  or  months 

on    your    pantry    shelf.    V 
you  bake  al  hi  ent  to 

1 
mann's  Active  l)rv  \  i 
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Brfyfit,  C/ean  Cu/b6od/xfc 
for  the  //o//q/$ys . . . 

SHE 


Put  your  kitchen  in  the  fes- 
tive mood  this  \ear  \\  iih  fresh 
shell  papers  from  KVP.  There's 
pure  white  in  all  three  .uracles. 
I  economical  (~//./;i</  tor 
pastel  tints.  ]  u.niu  Uil  or  K.il.i- 
jtliu  for  bold  rich  colors.  All  lie 
flat  .  .  .  dust  easih  .  .  .  last  long. 
Kalalilm  is  washable.  You'll  like 
KVP  quality  best  of  all  tor 
\our  home.  Look  for  the  KVP 
trade  mark  in  paper  depart- 
ments   of    your    fax  orite    stores. 


^  G/Fr»  -mO 

"  jlly 


"Pa/bc-i  THaccti 


SAVE    TIME       SAVE   WORK 


Your  Guoronteo  of  Quality 


L-e-s   •   P  e  T;cc   • 
Kolamozoo  Vegsioble  Parchment  Co.    •     Pcrck-:  :    Michigan 
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he  jacket  to  the  dress  worn  with  the 
eated  skirt  looks  like  a  suit,     hit/  a 
i  scarf,  a  /irrth  bag.  a  matching  hot 


CARMEN  SCHIAVONE 


;T. 


mwjMEkm  urn 


Mrs.  Cardell  Hearing  her  dress  and 
jacket.  Cummerbund,  collar  and  cuffs  in 
matching  satin.  I  ogue  Design  No.  S-4424. 


"  S. 


A  pretty  satin  blouse  with 

a  tic  neckline.  I  ague  Design  No.  8093. 

The  pleated  skirt.  I  ogue  Design   Xo.  7694. 


ONE  PATTERN...  UNLIMITED 


A  striped  sheer  orerskirt  mode  from  tliree 
skirt  lengths  of  fabric  and  tied  with  a  pretty 
bote.  Bright  shoes  and  flower. 


©  VIM, l  IE 

Other  Views 
Six«'H  un<l 
are  on  Pas**  1 16. 

Buy  Vogue  Patterns  al  the  stun-  wind, 
sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  mail, 
enclosing  check  <>,  money  order,*  from 
Vogue  Pattern  Service,  Putnam  Ave., 
i  irei  Nu  i  h,(  onn.;in(  anadafrom  l98Spa- 
dina  \ve.,  Toronto.  Ont.  Some  prices 
lightly  higher  in  Canada,  <*t  onnecticut 
residents  plea  e  add  -  ilc  ■  tax.) 


'//  hy.  that  out  lit  hits  every- 
thing!^ Even  Elaine  C.unlelFs  crea- 
tive imagination  didn't  see  the 
full  possibilities  of  litis  one-pattern 
wardrobe  until  ice  showed  Iter  lion 
to  extend  it  In  make  four  cos- 
tumes. And  what  a  convenience  to 
have  one  set  of  accessories  keyed  to 
the  four  changes.  Slatting  with  the 
jacket  dress  of  Or/on  and  wool 
(washable),  an  extra  pleated  skirl 
in  the  same  fabric  combines  with 
the  jacket  to  make  a  suit.  /  satin 
blouse  lit  match  lite  collar  and 
cuffs  of  lite  jacket  is  charming 
Horn  with  lite  skirl  alone  or  un- 
der lite  jacket,  flic  dress,  particu- 
larly lovely  in  beige,  is  worn  with  a 
satin  cummerbund  or  an  added 
ovcrskirl  of  striped  brown-and- 
beige  sheer.      By   Nora  O'Leary 

fuller,,    F.llilnr  of  the  Journal 


The  dress  alone  dressed  up 
with  satin  cummerbund 
and  gloves,  an  amusing  ceil. 
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THER  E  ARE  T  II  K  E  E  B  R  E  C  K  SHAMPOOS 
F  ( )  R     T  HREi:      DI  F  F  I :  R  E  X  T      HAIR     CONDI  T  IONS 

Beautiful  hair  lias  natural  softness  and  lustre.  A  Breck  Shampoo  will  help  bring  out  the 
soft,  natural  beauty  of  your  hair.  There  .ire  three  Breck  Shampoos.  One  Breck  Shampoo 
is  for  drv  hair.  Another  Breck  Shampoo  is  lor  oily  hair.  A  third  Breck  Shampoo  is  for 
normal  hair.  The  next  time  you  buy  a  shampoo,  select  the  Breck  Shampoo  for  your 
individual  hair  condition.  A  Breck  Shampoo  is  not  drying  to  the  hair,  yet  it  cleans 
thoroughly.     A    Breck   Shampoo   leaves   your  hair  soft,    lustrous   and    naturally   beautiful. 

thops,  Drug  Stores,  Department  .'t  sold. 

M    A   N    V    F   A   C   T   U    R    I   !  CHEMISTS  •  SPRINGFIELD  ;  MA  U  S  E  T  T  5 
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IADIES'    HOME   JOURNAI 


A  fascinating,  immediate  change  can  come  over  your  face 


—  then  I  saw  how  much  more 
alive  ni)  skin  could  be.  It  lost 
that  "heavy"  look  that's  so  homely 

—  I  saw  how  much  brighter  my  color 
was.    \ml  tri)  skin  felt  smoother 

I  didn't  really  believe  it  until  I 

saw  it  happen  to  my  own  skin. 

It's  a  loss  of  natural  oil  and  moisture 
thai  often  makes  skin  lose  it^  fresh  tone. 

To  suppl)  ml  ami  moisture  your  skin 
needs  regularly,  to  remove  pore-clogging 
dirt  that  dulls  your  ,^kin — there  i^  an  ex- 
clusive formulation  oi  skin-helping  in- 
gredients in  1'iind  -  Cold  Cream. 


Together — these  ingredients  work  on 
your  skin  as  a  team — in  inter-aclion.  As 
you  swirl  on  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  you  help 
both  sides  of  your  skin. 

Outsidt — embedded  dirt  is  lifted  from 
pore-openings.  \nd  at  the  same  time,  your 
skin  i>  given  smoothing  oil  and  moisture. 

Insiih — circulation  is  stimulated,  help- 
ing the  skin  repair  and  refine  itself. 

Each   night  give   your   skin    this    help: 

Soft-cleanse— Swirl  Pond's  Cold  Cream 
all  over  your  fare  and  throat.  Tissue  nil  well. 

Soft-rinse  quickh  with  more  skin-helping 
Fund's  Cold  Cream.  Tissue  off  lightly. 

Today — go  to  your  favorite  lace  cream 
counter  and  get  I'mid  s  Cold  Cream. 


your  family  . . . 

always  yours  ...  as  you  see  them  at  home,  relaxed  and  comfortable  .  .  . 
as  others  see  them,  at  work,  at  school,  at  play.  Always  showing  your 
pride  in  keeping  them  well-dressed,  neat,  comfortable.  That's  why 
you  buy  them  those  better  work  clothes  and  blue  jeans  with  the  LEE 
label — knowing  they'll  always  look  better,  feel  better,  in  clothes  by  Lee. 
And  knowing,  too,  that  those  good-looking,  neat-fitting  Sanforized  Lee 
clothes  will  keep  their  looks  and  fit  after  months  of  wear  and  count- 
less washdays.  In  matched  shirts  and 
pants,  overalls,  blue  jeans,  remember 
—  the  best  brand  to  look  for  is 


THE    H.    D.    tEE    COMPANY 
KANSAS    CITY,    MISSOURI 


Lee 


DIARY    OF    DOMESTICITY 


CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   30 


Our  turkey  soup  definitely  has  things  in  it. 
The  leftover  stuffing,  chopped  celery,  the 
giblet  gravy,  the  rest  of  the  mashed  potatoes 
(wonderfully  smooth,  this  soup),  a  cupful  of 
leftover  peas.  It  might  be  called  my  What- 
ever Soup,  since  it  has  whatever  I  find  left 
from  the  big  dinner!  Always  some  spaghetti 
or  those  little  bowknots  or  seashell  maca- 
roni. 

All  winter  long  when  the  fire  burns  sweetly 
in  the  fireplace,  the  old  black  iron  kettle 
hangs  from  the  crane.  Such  a  heart-warming 
odor  when  we  come  in  frosty-cold  and  shiver- 
ing. 

Winter  is  neighbor  time  in  the  country. 
Without  the  eternal  weeding  and  pruning 
and  planting  and  gathering  going  on,  we 
have  more  time.  Steve  and  Olive  drop  around 
from  the  little  red  house  down  the  road,  and 
we  have  merry  talk  as  the  kettle  boils.  If  Jo- 
hannes and  the  children  are  here,  we  embark 
on  one  of  those  dire  word  games.  The  who- 
am-I  one.  If  I  were  a  tree,  what  tree  would 
I  be,  and  so  on.  I  dearly  love  these— better 
than  card  games,  always  different. 

As  The  Day  approaches,  I  become  more 
emotional  than  usual,  which  Jill  says  is  really 
something!  I  never  get  over  the  wonder  of 
Christmas.  The  letters  from  dear  but  busy 
friends  who  write  only  when  the  sleighbells 
are  ajingle.  The  thinking  gifts— by  which  I 
mean  just  that ! 

There  always  seems  to  be  so  much  love 
floating  around  at  this  holiday  that  it  is  re- 
storing to  the  soul.  I  love  the  old  ornaments 
on  the  tree,  the  mantel  deep  with  branches 
from  our  own  hemlock,  the  giggles  from  the 
children  as  they  wrap  last-minute  things. 

It  is  wonderful  to  have  a  time  in  which  we 
give  to  those  we  love,  and  although  Christ- 
mas has  suffered  much  from  being  commer- 
cialized, it  cannot  be  spoiled.  The  jar  of 
homemade    preserves,     lovingly     wrapped, 


carries  as  much  feeling  as  the  heart  can  hold. 
As  long  as  a  gift  means,  "I  care  for  you,"  it  is 
a  grand  gift ! 

I  always  think  of  Faith  Baldwin  as  a 
Christmas  girl.  For  she  thinks  all  year  long 
of  the  special  thing  that  every  friend  of  hers 
would  most  love  to  get,  and  she  makes  a 
business  of  looking  for  it,  whether  it  be  an  old 
silver  coin  for  keys  or  a  bit  of  milk  glass  or  a 
certain  book  about  birds.  She  thinks.  It  can 
be  a  handkerchief  in  a  special  color  for  a 
suit,  or  a  jar  of  pickled  walnuts,  but  it  al- 
ways means  loving  thought. 

Last  year  my  copy  of  the  Severn  miniature 
of  Keats,  sent  from  an  English  friend,  was 
such  a  joy.  Just  a  smallish  print,  but  so 
treasured.  Then  the  Audubon  birdcall— on 
which  I  can  make  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  a 
sparrow's  chirp  and  nought  else— is  a  delight. 
It  costs  about  a  dollar,  but  it  means  you 
love  birds,  this  is  a  bird  thing! 

So  as  the  world  rolls  around  again  and  the 
winter  comes  down  on  the  little  white  farm- 
house, we  bake  and  brew  with  a  will,  cele- 
brating a  time  that  means  good  will  and  lov- 
ing kindness. 

On  Christmas  Eve  we  add  the  two  silvery 
birch  logs  Alice  and  Margaret  brought  down 
from  Maine  last  summer  to  our  applewood 
holiday  fire.  The  Christmas  carols  sound 
sweet  in  the  warmth.  I  do  hope  nobody  ever 
tries  to  modernize  the  old  traditional  carols. 

A  last  turn  about  the  house  before  bed- 
time with  a  bevy  of  cockers  and  a  leaping 
Irish.  And  if  I  wait  at  the  door,  I  see  the 
golden  head  of  my  Honey  and  her  dark  am- 
ber eyes,  and  the  burnished  head  of  the  great 
Irish  whose  name  was  Maeve  because  she 
had  a  high  heart  and  lucky  eyes.  They  are 
here,  too,  at  Christmastime,  for  we  never 
lose  the  ones  we  love. 

God  rest  you  merry,  gentlemen,  I  say  to 
everyone. 


PRETTY  JENNY 
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so  to  speak,  so  he  could  get  the  misery  of  her 
refusal  over  and  done  with.  Better  that,  he 
reasoned,  than  hang  around,  wan  and  hop- 
ing, till  she  married  the  handsomest  and 
richest  man  in  the  world. 

But  she  married  him,  Jim  Forsythe,  and 
for  months  after  their  wedding  he'd  wake  up 
in  the  night,  cold  with  fear  that  it  was  all  a 
dream,  and  reach  out  a  trembling  hand  in  the 
dark  to  where  his  wife  should  be  lying.  He 
would  not  feel  safe  till  his  arms  were  around 
her  again  and  her  gentle,  even  breath  sighed 
sleepily  against  his  shoulder. 

"  Wha's  matter,  Jim?" 

"Thought  you  were  gone." 

"Not  me.  Like  it  here." 

And  then  he  would  go  to  sleep  again,  a 
smile  of  insufferable  smugness  on  his  face. 
So  all  continued  merry  as  a  marriage  bell 
till  the  time  when  he  brought  his  boss  home 
to  dinner. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  was  a  middle-aged  bachelor 
with  expensive  tastes  in  clothes  and  cars  and 
fascinating  women.  He  had  come  to  dine  at 
the  Forsythe  household  expecting  to  find 
Jim's  wife  some  ordinary,  wholesome  run-of- 
the-mill  employee's  wife;  but  when  he  saw 
Jenny  it  took  all  the  poise  he  possessed, 
which  was  considerable,  to  hide  his  surprise. 
He  silently  prophesied  a  terrible  dinner  in 
store,  for  surely  it  was  too  much  to  expect 
that  such  a  beauty  could  cook  as  well? 

But  the  dinner  was  even  up  to  his  gour- 
met's standard.  He  looked  at  Jim  with  new 
interest;  what  was  it  about  this  quiet,  hard- 
working, gangling  young  man  that  had  at- 
tracted this  wonderful  wife?  What  hidden 
facets  of  personality  and  character  had  made 
her  choose  him  from  the  throng?  He  was  too 
sophisticated  to  guess  the  truth,  which  was 
that  Jenny  had  been  attracted  by  Jim's  es- 
sential honesty  and  kindness.  It  needed  eyes 
as  clear  as  a  child's — or  Jenny's — to  look  at 
Jim  and  see  that  he  had  never  lied  or  hurt  a 
living  soul  in  all  his  twenty-eight  years. 


Jim  could  see  that  Jenny  had  won  the  boss 
over  with  her  very  first  smile,  and  through- 
out the  evening  he  basked  in  his  wife's  charm 
and  his  boss'  approval.  He  was  proud  and 
pleased  when  the  boss  congratulated  him  the 
next  day  on  his  lovely  wife.  "By  George," 
Mr.  Pinkerton  boomed,  "if  I  had  a  prize 
like  that  I'd  put  her  under  lock  and  key 
every  time  I  left  the  house!" 

Maybe  it  was  said  innocently  enough,  in 
a  jovial  man-to-man  fashion.  If  there  was 
a  spark  of  malice  there,  it  was  unconscious 
and  unacknowledged,  except  to  the  secret 
part  of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  knew  he  had 
never  been,  nor  ever  would  be,  loved  by 
someone  like  Jenny.  Jim  smiled;  it  struck 
him  later  that  his  smile  might  have  looked 
foolish.  "Oh,  I  can  trust  Jenny,  sir." 

But  the  seed  that  Mr.  Pinkerton  had 
planted  grew  long,  ugly,  tenuous  sprouts.  Oh. 
so  you  can  trust  Jenny?  Confident,  aren't 
you — when  there's  nothing  much  to  do  in  the 
flat,  and  she's  home  all  day  with  time  on  her 
hands?  Men  had  always  flocked  around 
Jenny;  why  should  a  wedding  ring  stop 
them?  Maybe  she  missed  the  theaters,  the 
dancing,  the  parties;  maybe  she  missed  the 
gay  time  she  had  before  she  married  dull 
Jim  Forsythe  and  started  spending  her  eve- 
nings at  home,  darning'socks  and  listening  to 
the  radio.  .  .  . 

Jim  fought  back  desperately:  No,  Jenny 
loves  me.  She  married  me,  didn't  she? 

Why?  said  the  mocking  voice  in  his  head, 
and  Jim's  humility  was  such  that  he  could 
find  no  answer. 

He  was  bitterly  ashamed  of  his  suspicions, 
but  his  shame  did  not  remove  them.  And  he 
became  increasingly  reluctant  to  go  to  work. 
Once,  the  act  of  catching  the  8:15  train  was 
a  pleasure,  because  he  was  oft"  to  earn  money 
for  his  beautiful  bride.  Now  he  felt  as  a  man 
might  who  had  left  the  Koh-i-noor  under  his 
front  door  mat  for  lack  of  a  suitable  hiding 
place. 
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IF  YOU  SUFFER 


of 

HEADACHE 

NEURITIS 

NEURALGIA 

get 

FAST 

RELIEF 

WITH 

The  way 

thousands  of 

physicians  and  dentists  recommend 
Here's  Why  .  .  . 
Anacin  is  like  a  doctor's  prescription. 
That  is,  Anacin  contains  not  just  one 
but  a  combination  of  medically 
proved  active  ingredients.  No  other 
product  gives  faster,  longer-lasting 
relief  from  pain  of  headache,  neu- 
ralgia, neuritis  than  Anacin  tablets. 
Buy  Anacin"'  today! 


INGROWN  NAIL 

Hurting  You? 


Immediate 
Relief! 


A  few  drops  of  OUTGRO®  brine  blessed  relief  from 
tormentliiK  pain  of  Ingrown  nail.  OL'TGKO  lough- 
ens  tho  skin  underneath  Hie  nail,  allows  ihc  nail  to 
be  cut  and  thus  prevents  further  pain  and  discom- 
fort.   OUTGKO    Is    available   at    all  drug   counters. 


IDEAL'S  DOll  THAT 
1      DOES  EVERYTHING 


Turns  her  head 
as  she  walks; 
sits;  stands; 
cries;  sleeps. 
Has  washable 
Saran  hair. 
22"  size  rolls  her 
eyes,  too! 


AT  BETTER   DOLL  DEPTS.  ' 

95       $Q95 


$15 


22" 


17" 


IT'S  A  WONDERFUL  TOY 


HOW  TO 
DOUBLE 
FAMILY 
INCOME 


f»r*l    I     Nationally  Ad 

SELL  BRAND  NAMES 


GE  -  PARKER  •  BENRUS  -  HICKOK 

I  Ivol  60U  It' 
VYAKKS. 
inee      IOY*    i-t. 
coiorrataloef"  ' 
.   VOI   ROIVN    ;i  ' 
>\\  \    in  it   RSI  E  mi  $65  to  51  lOwei-kly,   rll 
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pes  I  Send  NOW  lo.    .mi 
I  \i    W  HOI  ESALE  PRK  I-  1  I 
Double  family  incomi     ■■ 

GREENGLASS  SftSS&.'Si 


Y&. 


soy/  MOW  IT  POPS/ 


CHRISTMAS  PROFITS! 


,  extra  money  for  Christmas 
\\  rit<-  fordctoils. 


You  ran  ear 

by  selling  subscriptions, 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY,  214  Independence  Square.Pnll 
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Melrose    Yarn    Co.    Inc., 
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Interwoven  Flexible  Socks 
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thai  besides  being  Gregory  Peck's  double, 
he  was  a  delivery  boy.  He  came  swooping 
back  along  the  path:  "Your  magazines,  Mrs. 
Forsythe,  I  nearly  forgot.  And— uh"— he 
hesitated,  looked  again  at  the  beautiful 
kindness  of  Jenny's  face,  and  blurted  out— 
"if  you  want  one  of  these  ties  for  your  hus- 
band, they're  on  sale  at  Porter's.  Two  bob 
each." 

"Why,  Tommy— thank  you!"  Jenny 
smiled  as  though  she  were  given  an  armful  of 
roses.  "I  certainly  shall  get  one  for  Jim!" 

Jim  waited  until  Tommy  had  gone  whis- 
tling off,  then  said.  "Over  Jim's  dead  body. 
Mrs  Forsythe!" 


His  wife  giggled.  "All  right,  so  it  wouldn't 
suit  your  special  type  of  loveliness." 

He  quoted  in  a  fluting  soprano:  "'I 
shouldn't  be  saying  this,  but  I  think  it  makes 
you  look  really  handsome!'"  His  voice 
dropped  again.  "Really,  Jenny!" 

"Get  back  to  the  fire,  you  old  scoffer,"  she 
said.  "  Don't  you  realize  there's  an  age  when 
a  new  tie  can  remove  your  spots  and  make 
you  six  feet  tall?" 

Which  was  true,  thought  Jim,  rearranging 
himself  in  his  chair,  and  casting  his  mind 
back  to  his  own  adolescence,  and  its  self- 
consciousness,  its  painful  trial-and-error  at- 
tempts at  manhood.  It  was  so  easy  to  laugh 


at  an  adolescent — and  so  cruel  when  the 
young  spirit  craved  all  the  warm,  unstinted 
praise  that  it  could  get,  that  it  might  grow. 
But  Jenny  understood  that.  Jenny  under- 
stood every  man,  he  reflected  rather  ruefully, 
from  babyhood  to  senility. 

Gay.  light-footed,  she  entered  the  room. 
"What  are  you  brooding  about,  sweet?" 

"  I  was  just  thinking  how  fascinating  you 
are." 

"Certainly  am."  She  plumed  herself. 
"Men  die  for  me  in  droves,  moths  around  a 
flame,  every  one,  and  when  I  go  shopping 
the  students  remove  the  horses  from  my 
droshky  and   pull   me   through   the  snowy 
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Motorola  TV 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  ELECTRONICS  MANUFACTURER 


>  1953.  Motorola  Inc.  •  Prices  include  Federal  Excise  Tax  and  full  year  warranty  on  all  parts,  tubes  and  picture  tube.  Slightly  higher  South  and  West.  Subject  to  change  without  notice. 


streets  of  St.  Petersburg  themselves."  She 
looked  at  her  watch  and  instantly  dived  out 
of  the  room,  returning  with  a  scarf  and  a  jar 
of  cold  cream.  "  I  would  spare  you  this  if  I 
could,"  she  said,  "but  I've  got  to  keep  my 
peerless  loveliness  pruned  and  delved  and 
currycombed  while  I  listen  to  Annie  Cooper's 
Folly." 

She  switched  on  the  radio,  which  began 
sonorously:  "In  our  last  episode  innocent,  i 
lovely  Annie  has  been  accused  by  bitter, 
carping  Mrs.  Pedrigal  of  being  the  woman 
who  sheltered  reckless,  handsome  Larry 
d'Arcy  when  he  escaped  from  Broadmoor 
Prison  where  he  was  wrongfully  serving  a 
life  sentence  for  a  murder  that  was  com- 
mitted by  Mrs.  Pedrigal's  sly,  powerful  hus- 
band. Oscar  Q.  Pedrigal  — 

"Oh,  no!"  moaned  Jim.  "Must  we?  Have 
mercy,  Jenny— I'm  a  sick  man." 

"Sh-h-h-h!"  said  his  loved  one.  She  was 
seated  cross-legged  in  front  of  the  radio  and, 
having  tied  her  hair  back  with  a  scarf,  was 
engaged  in  smacking  great  lumps  of  cold 
cream  on  her  fair  face.  She  caught  his  hor- 
rified eye.  "  If  I  don't  do  this,"  she  told  him, 
"  I'll  develop  a  skin  like  a  stale  sandwich  and 
then  who'll  come  climbing  up  my  balcony  to 
drink  champagne  from  my  little  shoe?" 

"Who,  indeed?"  said  Jim,  and  something 
in  his  tone  made  Jenny  glance  at  him  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Feeling  all  right,  hon?" 

"Perfect,"  he  said  with  a  sick  grin. 

—  as  Annie,"  boomed  the  radio,  "  faces 
Oscar  Q.  Pedrigal  in  the  gambling  hell  he  is 
running  unbeknownst  to  the  honest  people 
of  Simonsville  — 

"I  have  come,"  said  the  tremulous  voice, 
of  Annie,  "to  plead  with  you  for  the  life  offi 
the  man  who  is  expiating  your  crime — a  man 
the  hem  of  whose  garment  you  are  not  fit  to 
touch!" 

Jim  grunted.  "That's  a  tactful  way  to  ask 
a  favor!" 

Oscar's  voice  growled  menacingly:  "So 
you  know  I  murdered  Leander  Makenby?" 

"As  who  wouldn't."  remarked  Jim,  "  faced 
with  a  name  like  that?" 

"You  will  pay  for  your  crime!"  cried 
Annie.  Jenny  assisted  by  striking  an  exces- 
sively noble  gesture.  "Justice  will  be  done!" 
Jenny  mimed  her  outrage,  proud  head  back 
and  accusing  finger  pointing. 

"They'll  never  catch  me ! "  came  the  hated 
tones  of  Oscar  Q.  Jenny  crouched  and  leered 
at  the  radio,  giving  a  burst  of  appropriately 
evil  laughter.  "Ha  ha  ha  ha!" 

"I  am  going  now,"  said  Annie,  "to  the 
police!"  Jenny  helped  her  out  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  and  a  defiant  toss  of  the 
head. 

"You're  too  good-looking,"  said  Oscar 
greasily,  "to  be  a  police  informer,  baby. 
Come  here!" 

"No!"  screamed  Annie.  "No,  leave  me 
alone,  you  beast!"  Jenny  scrambled  to  her 
feet  and  backed  against  the  wall,  her  arms 
up  in  a  gesture  of  alarmed  defense,  her  head 
straining  away  from  the  villain's  hot  breath.  . 
It  was  such  an  exquisite  parody  of  an  em- 
battled heroine  that  Jim  began  to  shake  with 
helpless  laughter.  But  he  stopped,  very 
quickly,  when  the  front  doorbell  rang. 

Warn!"  said  Jenny,  turning  down  the 
radio.  "That's  Harry.  I  suppose;  he  always 
arrives  just  as  Annie's  facing  a  fate  worse 
than  death." 

"This  Harry,"  said  Jim  unhappily;  "he's, 
a  regular  visitor?" 

"As  regular  as  the  stars  in  their  courses." 
She  went  to  the  door. 

Jim  called  after  her,  "Bring  him  in." 

She  looked  surprised.  "I  don't  think  he'll 
have  the  time,  darling.  He's  a  busy  man." 

How  busy  is  he,  asked  the  demon  in  Jim's 
head,  on  other  days,  when  Jenny's  husband's 
not  at  home? 

Feeling  old  and  dirty  and  hating  himself 
for  his  weakness,  Jim  moved  stealthily  to 
the  window,  where  he  could  see  Jenny  stand- 
ing talking  on  the  front  porch.  It  should  have 
been  a  relief  to  him  to  see  that  she  was  talk- 
ing to  the  butcher,  but  it  was  not.  For  the 
butcher  was  one  of  the  most  handsome  men 
that  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  no  fine-grained, 
elegant  handsomeness— the  man  looked  what 
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This  juicy  section  of  Florida  Grapefruit  can 
help  you  look  better,  feel  better  and  live  longer 
by  helping  you  solve  your  part  of  America's 
#1  health  problem,  OVERWEIGHT 
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Low  in  calories  yet  naturally  sweet 
and  satisfying.  And  while  it's  helping 
you  happily  hold  your  waistline  down 
it's  also  helping  build  up  your  resist- 
ance against  flu  and  colds. 

Your  own  doctor  will  tell  you  grape- 
fruit is  alkalizing  and  one  of  nature's 
best  daily  sources  of  resistance-build- 
ing vitamin  C — one  vitamin  you  need 
every  day — your  body  doesn't  store  it. 
So  instead  of  heavy,  fattening  desserts 
and  drinks,  enjoy  slimming,  resistance- 
building  Florida  grapefruit  or  grape- 
fruit juice  — morning,  noon  or  night. 

Your  grocer's  Florida  grapefruit  stock  includes  the 
delicious,  ready-to-serve  canned  sections  shown.  For 
preparing  sections  from  fresh  Florida  grapefruit,  write 
for  "Florida  Citrus  Fare"  to  learn  the  easiest  way. 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  COMMISSION,  LAKELAND,  FLORIDA  I 
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CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE    132 


There  is  the  good  odor  of  cookies  baking. 
The  apartment,  with  slanting  sea-green 
walls  following  the  eaves  of  the  church 
building,  is  compact  but  convenient.  The 
living  room  is  the  master  bedroom— Scott 
sleeps  in  the  only  bedroom.  That  green 
parakeet  who  spends  most  of  his  time  on 
Scott's  dresser  admiring  himself  in  the  mir- 
ror was  Nick's  Christmas  present  to  Elaine 
last  \ear.  The  bathroom  is  the  sewing  room 
and  the  kitchen  is  just  big  enough  to  bake 
a  cake  in  an  art  Elaine  performs  with 
great  precision  and  good  results,  except  on 
one  occasion  when  Scott  dumped  the  con- 
tents of  an  ash  tray  into  the  cake  batter. 

Elaine  picks  up  a  toy  or  two  in  front  of 
the  door  and  tucks  some  books  back  into  the 
overflowing  bookcase.  Scott  is  always  pull- 
ing the  books  out.  "Nick  is  the  methodical 
one,"  she  admits  ruefully.  "He  keeps  his 
side  of  the  closet  as 


dishes  while  doing  the  dishes.  Many  a  dish 
was  broken  while  I  listened  ecstatically  to  a 
symphony— the  more  Nick  talked  about  it, 
the  worse  I  got.  Now  he  pretends  not  to 
notice  even  if  the  house  shakes.  He  can  sit 
and  read  in  seemingly  oblivious  calm  even 
if  spilled  water  creeps  up  to  his  toes." 


N, 


Nick 


<) 


lie  make: 


Food  (includitij 

I  reezer  i>a\  m 
Milk  ..... 
Clothing  (El 

most  of  hers) 

I lousehold  anil  cleaning  lull- 


neat  as  a  filing  cab- 
inet. I'm  trying  aw- 
fully hard  to  find 
some  way  to  keep 
the  house  tidy  and 
in  the  same  day  find 
time  for  cooking  and 
baking  and  making 
clothes,  caring  for 
Scott  and  taking  him 
out,  practicing  the 
piano,  reading  and 
studying."  She  is 
making  a  belated 
effort  to  complete 
her  work  for  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  Eng- 
lish literature  at 
Columbia  Univer- 
sity. She  earned  the 
SSI)  for  tuition  last 
semester  by  substi- 
tute teaching  at  the 
high  school  m  Long 
Beach.  Scott  stayed 
u  it  hone  of  his  many 
friends,  Millie  King, 
superintendent  of 
the  church  school. 

Weekdays  Nick 
commutes  in  a  bat- 
tered old  car  to  Un- 
ion Theological  Sem- 
inary in  New  York 
City,  twenty-nine 
miles  away.  On  days 
when  he  and  Elaine 
both  go  to  school. 
theyshift  Scott  back 
and  forth  between 
classes   or  he  slays 

with  his  grandmother  in  Manhattan.  Baby- 
silting  lees  are  always  forgotten. 

Nick's  salary  as  pastor  of  the  Point  Look- 
out Community  Church  is  $2200  a  year,  plus 
the  rent-free  apartment.  "Living  on  our  in- 
come isn't  easy,  what  with  tuition,  car  in- 
surance and  bills  to  pay,"  Elaine  says,  "but 
it  provides  us  with  everything  we  really 
need."  Occasionally  there  are  those  who 
refuse  to  accept  payment  for  services— the 
doctor  never  sends  a  bill-  but  for  the  most 
part  a  minister  must  pay  for  the  necessities 
of  life  and  do  without  luxuries.  The  Cardells 
buy  frozen  foods  in  large  quantities. 

Elaine  bakes  a  great  deal.  She  seldom  buys 
mixes,  but  likes  to  make  everything  from  the 
beginning.  "It  seems  sort  of  miraculous  to 
put  all  those  tasteless  ingredients  together 
and  have  a  luscious  cake  come  out.  If  we 
could  afford  the  waste,  I'd  like  to  make  up 
recipes  and  fill  the  table  with  surprises.  Un- 
fortunately, Nick  and  the  budget  make 
simple  eating  the  rule,  with  only  one  idea  in 
mind  — to  gel  his  weight  up  and  keep  mine 
down.  Generally  I  must  content  myself  with 
putting  garlic  spread  on  the  meat  loaf.'-'  She 
is  proud  of  being  very  exact  in  her  cooking. 
Nick  claims  she  reminds  him  of  a  chemist  in 
his  laboratory  measuring  things  to  the  grain. 
"But  I  spill  a  lot  of  things.  I  break  things 
too.  I  simply  can't  think  about  doing  the 


ick's  study  is  downstairs— unfortunately,' 
it  is  just  below  the  kitchen.  Today  this  room! 
is  not  so  neat,  but  he  claims  it  is  in  "work-j 
manlike  disorder  "  His  desk  is  piled  high; 
with  Christmas  letters,  programs  he  has 
Mimeographed  for  the  Sunday  service,  open] 
books  and  miscellaneous  notes.  Some  of  the 
costumes  for  the  children's  Christmas  pag-J 
eant,  a  halo  for  a  small  angel  and  two  shep- 
herd's crooks  have  drifted  in  here.  Notes  onj 
his  calendar  pad  for  December  17  read:  Ask' 
Max  for  Pfeiffer's  Introd.  to  New  Test.  Check 
on    S.    Clans    suit.' 


HOW     THE      CARDELLS 

SPEND    THEIR     MONEY 

EACH     MONTH 


-.  salarj    as   pastor,   $2200 
kim-s  farther  because  apart 


mciil  above  church  is  rent-free, 
with  utilities  paid  lor  b)  par- 
ish. But  il  still  lake-,  masterful 
stretching  to  make  $42  a  week 
cover  living  costs  tor  three.  Be- 
cause of  Nick's  low  salarx.  and 
deductible  expenses 
not  have  income 
Their  monl  111 \    bills 


Cardells  dc 
a\     (o     pay, 


.§70 


I 
I.' 


Medical  ami  dental  expense 
(current  l>  high  —  includes 
dental  work  lor  Mick,  medi- 
cine  for  Scott,   savings   for 

new  hah\ ) I 


Benevolences 

Car  (commuting,  parish 

work  ami  maintenance)  . 

Bank  loan  lor  ear 

Books 

(professional  and  school) 
Periodicals,  newspapers,  cl< 
Nick's  allowance   (haircuts. 

lunches,  cigarettes)  .  .  . 
Recreal  ion 

and  Elaine's  allowance 


I 


20 
8 


3 


8 


6 
S183 


Prepare  Christmas 
sermon.  Call  Mildred 
about  pageant  cos- 
tumes. Elaine— pick 
up  suit  at  cleaners 
See  Chief  Boyce  about 
fire  truck  for  com- 
munity caroling. 

Elaine  teaches  a1 
church-school  class 
of  high-school  girl? 
and  is  usually  deeply 
involved  in  every 
phase  of  church  ac- 
tivities—just now1 
it  is  the  children's 
Christmas  pageant. 
She  says,  "It  will  be 
a  heavenly  mess 
again.  Everything 
will  go  wrong  except , 
that  awesomely' 
wonderful  thing  that! 
is  right!"  She  at 
ways  gets  a  knot  ir 
her  throat  and  is 
close  to  tears  when 
five-year-old  angels 
walk  down  the  aisle 
On  Christmas  Eve' 
she  will  go  caroling1 
on  the  village  lire 
truck  with  the 
others.  Then,  too," 
there  is  the  delight-': 
ful  prospect  ol 
watching  Scott's 
eyes  light  up  when 
he  sees  his  Christ- 
mas tree  and  all  the 
toys.  Nick's  parents 
will  spend  Christmas  Day  with  them  and 
she  will  have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
how  her  cooking  has  improved. 

Because  of  committee  meetings  and  other  ii 
church  affairs  that  take  place  in  the  eve- 
nings. Nick  has  little  time  entirely  free  to 
spend  with  his  family.  He  usually  practices 
delivering  the  sermon  he  is  working  on  at 
least  once,  to  Elaine,  during  the  week.  She 
comments  and  offers  suggestions  and  often 
looks  up  material  for  him  to  use.  For  enter- 
tainment they  read  plays  or  poetry  aloud. 
listen  to  music  or  "just  talk  -we  do  a  lot  of 
that."  They  have  a  variety  of  guests  who 
drop  in  at  all  hours— frequently  overnight 
guests  who  fit  in  with  their  casual  way  of 
living:  Max  Coots,  another  student  minister, 
and  his  wife  who  is  never  called  by  any  name 
other  than  "Fritzi";  Harold  Thachrah,  for- 
merly head  of  the  London  Stage  Door  Can- 
teen, who  knew  Nick  when  he  was  stationed 
in  England;  Al  Nichol,  camping  director  for 
the  Greater  New  York  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  an  old-time  friend;  and  Dick  and 
"Pixie"  Biggs,  their  most  regular  opponents 
in  political  debates.  There  are,  besides,  their 
many  friends  nearby  who  are  members  of 
the  church:  trustees  Herbert  Ulph,  Lew 
Monninger  and  Gus  Henning;  the  Kunz 
family  (Andrew  Kunz  is  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees);  Millie  King  and  Mary 
Miller   who  so  lovingly  and  unfailingly  pre- 


CEMBER,    I9i3 


res  the  altai  each 
nany,  man)  other  wonderful  pcopli 
.1  busy,  h(  ctii     li  >vii  irdi  11- 

id  these  da       bul   compan  -I  with  then 
si,  n   cems    i  nuinelj  pi; 
Nick  talks  in  his  sli  <  i>  1 Ic  ..M,. 
is  what  he   ays.  H 
)ii  Elaine  asks,  bul  sin   i 
good  limn'  lo  do.  Shot !i 
[escenee  from  i  he  urd 

ir,  Nick's  mothei  di  iturlx-d  I abruptly 

(I  he  rean  d  froi 
enemj    Hi   drea  ■unci  no 

*  responses  while  asli  i-|y  111 

baffling  oi  inane  like  this: 
Elaine:  Nick,  it's  icy  out.  How  will  you 
er  get  to  class? 

Nick:  I'll  rule  my  old  painlbru  ;h 
Elaine  (lam  hint  >    Ni<  k,    i  wake? 

ake  up! 

Nick  :  I  am  buried  bin  ied  in 

i  straw.  They'll  never  line!  me  h 
b,  mumble) 

Elaine  can  cam   on  such  an 
lintless  conversation  with  him  indclimtch 
id  no  amount  of  shaking  oi  pulling 
ivers  will  arouse  him,  bul  lu  nut  -  ujj 
atically,  « ide  awake  when  the 

unds,    "It's   uncanm  ,"    Klanii 
e  knows  there  are  n  asons, 

iist    before    Christmas    in    Dei 
114.  Nick  was  made  a  prisonei  ol  war  in 
ermany.  lbs  captors  had  a  special  i 
i    paratroopers     they   called    (hem    "the 
itchers  with  the  bin  pockets  "  I  lui  n 
iprisonment  he  lost  sixty-live  pounds  on  a 
et  of  stale  bread  and  grass  soup    M  i     i 
ifested  horse  meat  was  a  rare  treat,  He  had 
■arcl  ol  people  star viie.1  to  death,  but  he  had 
jver  dreamed  a  man  could  he  so 

"What  did  I  think  about?  No 
lOUghts,  that's  certain  Mosth  1  planned 
i  my  head  all  the  things  I  would  eat  when 
was  free  elaborate  nenus  for  two  months 
id  didn't  repeat  a  single  dish."  He  n 
„ts  one  incident  that  did  give  him  some- 
ling  other  than  food  to  think  aboul 

There    were    rumors   around    the   prison 
imp  that   Jews  would  be  segregated   for 
jecial  treatment  that  would  not  be  pleasant 
ne   clay    an   officer   ol    the   prison 
latched  into  the  barracks  and  yelled   lot 
ttention.  Two  hundred  prisoners  lim 
romptlyon  either  side  of  the  aisle  Theotli- 
;r   commanded.   "All   Jews!   Forward  one 
ace."  Not  one  man  moved 

The  order  came  again  in  a  tirade  of 
roken  English  and  Cierman.  "All  Jews." 
ie  officer  screamed,  "forward  one  pace1' 


ol   tin 

I. idi  n  ;i 

All   lie 

had   niiK    oi 
mi  !"  II 

!ii 

while  .i 
again  ! 

wilh  standm 

■  Hi     end    ' 
and  lli 

I     !    I 

i  w  ilh  clubs  is  lull  i  hi 
meagei 

hours. 

p     I  ><  ad  h    the 

The 

prison  Ham  was  strafed,  ihi    track  b 

Id  only 
shriek  their  tear  and  claw 
animal  panic   At  last  I  hi  the  boxcars 

were  opened  Those  who  were  abl< 
out  and  were  forced  to  march  on.  awn 
the  advance 

guard,  tliey  were  allov  a  few 

n  a  barn  N  i  scape 

;u;un  i  ,s  and   confusion   he 


'Aren't    you   excited,    mother?     Youve   become 
a  grandmother  and  baby-sitter  all,  none  day 


■ 

harulli  rl 

\l  i  i 

I  )l(  p|\ 

Dot    ■ 

"Nick, 
"I    ai 

llixii    window,   "it   yuh  wanna  talk 
won't  you  f>  o  di  iwn?  " 

a  proper  i 
Elaine 

9m-:  wrote  lo  her  parents  in  Utah  at 
he  loved  and  plann,  d 

•  parents  i 
gentle  efforl  to  dissuade  hei    Il<- 
had  married  Mi  irn  i  ins  and  remained  in  I'tah. 
the  famih 

Id  never  rlo.  Flame  knew.  If 
only  she  could  show  them   Nick'  B 

igain,  buil  i  vently 

ilus  time.  Her  parents  answered  resignedly, 
that  the>  did  not  approve  of  Inc  mar- 
riagt    but    were    willing    lo   accept    . 

■i-m-law  because  they  loved  lu-r. 
That  done.  Nick  and  Elaine  pooled  their 
capital   and   found   they   had  ,Sb>  between 
i hem.  winch  they  felt  was  not  qi 
They  each  «>lrl  a  pint  of  bl 
lumbia  L'nivi  n  do  this  for 

■  v  then  had  alo 
dding,  the  honeymoon  and  to 
married  life.  They  wei  :  in  the  late 

"ii  of  May  17.  1950,  in  ll 
parsonage  of  the  Reverend  Carl  J.  Kruger. 
Their  clo-e  friends.  Warren  and  1 

sses.  The  bride 
n-and-beige  street  dress 
si  c  pa  That  blood  money  didn't 

They  spent  a  one-day  honey- 
n  Brooklyn. 
'.hen  returned  to  a  one-room  apai 

Elaine  got  a  weekday  job  as  a  i 

all  hospital.  On  Saturday 

away  free  samples  of  a  cleanser  at  a  Brooklyn 

supermarket.    Nick    worked    for    the    Boy 

They  saved  hard  to  make  a  irip  to 

( kden.  Utah,  and  by  S  hey  had  ac- 

Elaine  was  pregnant. 

an  exhau:  ■  -mile  driv< 

:nd  much  car  troubk 


SUGGESTS    APPROPRIATE 

Xmas  Gifts 

b  f  A  U  T I F  U  L  L  Y    DESIGNED 

POLLY-FLEX     HOUSEWARES 

(Guaranteed  Unbreakable) 


MIXING   BOWLS 

:  and  mi')' 

able.  In  beautil u 

mark  . 


UTILITY  PAIL  AND  COVER 

Something  new  in  pails.  Will  not  rust, 
chip,  corrode  or  mar   I  limsh. 

Titfht  cover  makes  pails  useful  for  many 
things.  Made  in  t;eautiful  past'/l  shades 
and   of  squeezi  natenal. 

A  much  appreciat' 


hi, 


CANISTER  SET 

il  gift  to  any  housewife.  Set 
of  3  nested  with  Perma-Lid  covers  and 
of  i'j,  2  and  3  quart  capacities 
be  used  in  kitchen  for  flour,  sugar, 
coffee,  etc.,  or  used  in  freez- 
ing of  fowl,  meats  or  foods  of  all  kinds. 
Vapor  tight  seal  covers. 


BABY  SET 

Republics' famous  ba':  :aran- 

teed  unbreakable  material — squeeze- 
type  plastic.  Matching  tumbler,  cereal 
dish  and  plate — beautifully  finished  in 
striking  pastel  shades. 

Just  the  answer  to  Babys'  dish  break- 
ing problem — a  set  that  will  never 
break,  chip  or  crack. 

'pot  Ceaufy —QuatiUf  a*td  (<ui$  (Uc 
ask  for  GENUINE 

REPUBLICS      POLLY-FLEX 

HOUSEWARES 

For  sale  in  Houseware  Depl. 

Guaranteed  b»     - 
Good  Hoasekrtpinf 

R  EPUBLIC   MOLDING   CORP 

6465  N.  Avondale  Ave.,  Chicago  31,  III. 


of  leading  Sfores. 


I  40 


LADIES'    HOME   JOURN/ 


M  Sct.  Harold  E.  W  ;>  ;os 

CSMCR 


Sgt.  J.  C.  Rodriguez 

USA 


Capt.  Letvis  L.  Millett 

i  SA 


Lt.  Col.  R.  R.  Myers 
usmc 


M/Sgt.  Hcbert  L.  Lee 

USA 


their  Christmas  Wish for  usl 


Ihese  are  some  of  the  bravest  men  on  earth. 

Vt  these  young  holders  of  the  Medal  of  Honor 
were  never  fighters  for  the  love  of  fighting.  They 
are  men  of  war  with  a  dream  of  peace. 

The\   want  a  world  in  which  small  wide  eyes  can 
gaze  in  rapture  at  a  tinselled  tree.  \\  here  a  happy 
Christmas  is  a  child's  inalienable  right  — because 
tear  and  force  have  at  last  given  way  to  peace 
and  law   and  goodwill. 

Tlic\  have  fought  ably  for  peace,  with  courage 
"above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty."  Can  we, 
at  home,  do  something  for  it.  too? 

Yes.  Beginning  now.  each  of  us  who  earns  can 
put  >ome  part  of  his  earning-  into  United  States 
Defense  Bonds.  For  bv  these  Bonds  we  make  our 
own  families  secure,  first  of  all.  Then,  out  of  the 
security  of  our  families,  we  build  the  strength  of 
\merica  —  to  stay  at  peace  in  a  world  where 
peace  still  is  onh  for  the  strong. 

You  can  invi  st  in  I  nited  States  Defense  Bonds 
best  through  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  where 
you  work  or  the  Bond-A-Month  Plan  where  you 
hank.  Wont  vou  begin— today? 


In  all.  104  men  hair  won  the  Medal  of 
Honor  in  Korea.  The  men  here  stand  as 
representatii  es  oj  them  and  of  nil  theserv- 
ice  men  and  women  in  h  hose  courage  and 
ion  we  in  America  owe  our  security 
thi  s  I  bristmas  of  1953. 


;         '  does    not  pay  fnr  this   advert tent. 

.     with  thi    Ad- 
i     P 


and  bathless."  they  reached   her  parents' 

home.  Elaine's  father  took  a  look  at   the 

steaming,  overloaded  jalopy— then  glanced 

again  at  his  triumphant  daughter  and  new 

son-in-law.  He  turned  to  his  wife  and  said, 

"Mother,   they're  just  alike.    They  re  just 

alike!" 

Before  they  left,  two  weeks  later,  for  the 

return  trip,  Elaine's  mother  drew  her  aside 

and  confessed  she  liked  Nick  very  much.  "I 

would  rather  have  you  married  to  him."  she 

said,  "than  to  a  bad  Mormon." 
Mission  accomplished!  With  high  hearts, 

they  headed  eastward. 

When  they  got  back  to  New  York,  the  au- 
tomobile was  almost 

a   complete    wreck, 

so  they  sold  it  for 

back  parking  rent. 

A  job  for  Elaine  in 

a  doctor's  office,  and 

the  apartment  they 

had   counted   upon 

having   upon    their 

return,  was  no  longer 

available,     because 

the  doctor  had  been 

called  into  the  Army. 

In  their  pockets  they 

found  $1.29— all  the 

wealth  they  had  in 

the  world. 

School  started  for 

Nick  the  next  day. 

He  got  a  $25-a-week 

job  driving  a  school 

bus  in  the  mornings 

and  afternoons.  On 

Saturdays  and  two 

or  three  evenings  a 
week  he  helped  on 
a  truck  delivering 
mattresses  and 
springs.  Elaine  took 
a  temporary  job  as 
a  clerk  in  a  depart- 
ment store  during 
the  Christmas  rush. 
After  Christmas 
they  moved  to  a 
bigger  apartment— 
two        basement 

rooms.  No  sunlight  ever  came  in  and  the  only 
view  was  of  a  brick  wall  a  few  feet  away. 
Dampness  molded  their  shoes  and  drafts  blew 
through  a  hole  in  the  rotting  kitchen  floor. 
Elaine  received  clinic  care  during  pregnancy 
and  Scott  Cardell  was  delivered  by  a  staff 
doctor  in  April.  For  a  time  he  slept  in  a  bureau 
drawer  and  had  his  baths  in  a  roasting  pan. 
Elaine  nursed  him  for  seven  months. The  clinic 
doctor  said  he  was  one  of  the  healthiest  of 
the  3000  new  babies  he  had  seen  that  year. 
That  summer  Nick  worked  as  a  laborer  in 
a  chemical  plant,  and  in  the  fall  Elaine 
clerked  during  the  Christmas  rush  again. 
Scott  was  cared  for  by  his  grandmother  dur- 
ing the  day.  but  Elaine  still  nursed  him  be- 
fore and  after  work.  In  February  Nick's  al- 
lotment for  education  under  the  GI  Bill  ran 


"-AND   SO   THEY 
WERE    MARRIED" 

".S/i<'  has  a  wiggle  on  the  turns  — 
and  doesn  t  even  CA  RE  about  life  in  - 
surance!  Champ  skier  Grant  Ford 
shook  his  head  disapprovingly  over 
the  girl  named  Laura,  who  wobbled 
down  a  sniiicv  slope  while  he  sped 
by.  But  slw's  a  mighty  attractive 
girl.  ..."    tnd  so  they  teere  married. 

•  For  a  rollicking  love  slorv  in  the 
Rockies,  with  all  the  whooping 
vigor  ol  ^  oung  America  and  its 
levelheadedness,  loo.  in  the  big 
ups  and  down-  of  courtship  and 
career,  mark  your  calendar  for  a 
happy  settling  down  with  the 
Crant  Fords,  of  Denver.  Colorado 

NEXT  MONTH 

LOVE   ON 
FOUR   SKIS 

By  Hildegarde  Dolson 

I  low   YOl  \<;    W1KKICA  LIVES 
in  the  January  JOURNAL 


out  and  he  registered  at  Union  Theologia 
Seminary  on  hope  alone.  They  had  no  ide 
where  they  might  get  $270  for  tuition  as  we 
as  enough  to  live  on.  Already  there  had  bee 
many  times  at  month's  end  when  they  ha> 
nothing  to  eat  but  milk  and  pancakes  or 
can  of  tuna  fish. 

When  their  finances  were  at  their  lowes 
ebb.  the  Field  Work  Office  of  the  Union  The 
ological  Seminary  sent  Nick  as  a  suppl; 
minister  to  the  Point  Lookout  Communit 
Church  for  one  Sunday.  The  church  wail 
looking  for  a  full-time  ordained  minister,  nol 
a  student,  but  he  was  invited  back  for  the  fol 
lowing  Sunday.  He  spoke  on  "faith."  It  wa 
a  simple  sermon,  de 
livered  with  quie 
dignity  and  convic 
tion. 

"If  we  are  ti 
insist  on  proofs  fo 
everything,"  hi 
said,  "we  shall  neve 
come  to  action.  T< 
act  we  must  assume  i 
and  that  assump 
tion  is  faith." 

The  trustees  likec 
the    sermon— anc  - 
they     liked    Nick: ' 
They  asked  him  t< 
serve  as  regular  pas 
tor    of    the   churcl 
while  he  continuec 
his  studies.  To  Nicf 
it   meant    the   bes- 
possible   experienct 
and  a  chance  to  gc 
to  school  five  year:  A 
more  — three    year:  j 
toward     ordinatior 
and    at    least    twe 
more  for  the  docto  n 
rate.   To  Elaine    f 
meant  all  the  thing: 
she  wants  most—  i 
family    and     thost 
five  years  for  Nick 
How     happy    thej 
were ! 

And  they  are  to- 
day. 
Last  Christmas  — their  first  in  the  Com- 
munity Church  — Nick  gave  Elaine  the  par' 
akeet.  a  symbol  of  their  relatively  settlec 
state.  She  gave  him  an  expensive  reference 
book  on  the  Old  Testament— a  kind  of  sym- 
bol of  struggles  still  to  come.  As  for  their" 
future,  they  are  not  anxious— except  for  sev- 
eral more  children.  They  are  expecting  their 
second  child  in  March.  When  you  leave  the' 
company  of  Nicholas  and  Elaine  Cardell  you 
know  the  little  community  of  Point  Lookout 
is  neither  so  cold  nor  so  forsaken  as  it  ap- 
pears in  mid-winter.  You  wish  you  could  be 
with  them  on  Christmas  Day.  Although  the 
winds  of  the  world  whistle  threateningly, 
at  Christmastime  there  is  warmth  here,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  all  men  of  good  will,  peace. 

END,, 
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TIME  FOR  ANOTHER  MURDER 


i  asl   Neil  to  ceasi 

ommiBsion,  ol  which  hi  is  via  pn  n  !■  m   h 
ju  il  lhal  light  1 1 if  an  mil  ol  lown 
i.   thing .  wrc  I  linn  with  .1  mob  who 

'M  appi I"  on  C'il\   I  lall  ii 

her     I  h«'  11. in.  .11. ill .    01    anizwl  moh 

1, 11  way  into  i  ilics  like  1  iai  >  1 

ig  the  local  law  enfon  emeni  ai  .  m  ii 

hm  a  gang  forms  from  within,  iis  im  mini 

lip  is  likely  lo  involve  neighbors,  Im 

lends,  the  1 11  y  officials  themselves  on  whom 

hi  depend  foi  law  and  orclei .  foi  protei  1  Ion 

mil  (  I  line 

"Neil  says  they  wouldn't  dare  harm  us.' 
I  ill  it  wen  i  on.  "He  says  it  would  onh  prove 
1. n  we  had  something  on  them   Bui  lie  1  ai 
,    .1  mi  just  the  same     and  thai  si  ai 

HI  " 

She  was  sitting  in  the  living  room  now.  and 
ri  words  echoed  strangch  against  its  dark 
ii  11  and-yellow    background    ol    pli 
imfort.  In  the  twilight  outside,  the  children 
ere  1  ailing  happily  to  one  anolhci  .is  they 
layed  around  the  swings,  the  slide,  1 1 
ouse,  'In-  barbecue  and  the  sand  pit  thai  nil 
ie  Verplank  back  yard 

"  It's  the  children  we  have  to  do  ii  i.n ,  ,,i 
lurse,"  she  said,  listening  to  them    "It's  no 
se  bringing  them  through  all  the  childhood 
iseases  and  then  exposing  them  lo 
angers.  Besides,  what  would  they  think  ol 
s  it  they  grew  up  and  discovered  everything 
as    rotten    and    we 
adn't  lifted  a  lingei 
>do  anj  thing  about 
?" 

She  had  been  up 
nee  six  that  morn- 
lg,  rising  t]  1.1  it-i  1  > 
•ilh  Neil  while  the 
uldien  si  ill  slept 
ie  three  girls  in  the 
irge  hack  bedroom, 
ie  two  Im >>  s  in  hunks 
1  the  middle  room. 
he  had  made  two 
reak lasts  (and  had 
nly  a  cup  of  coffee 
erself),  done  Neil's 
yping  for  the  day 
the  office  for  his  con- 
duction business  is 
i  the  tile-floored,  lin- 
ked basement  >.  and 
lien  had  helped  the 
hildren  tidy  then  room 
oungef  ones  lo  school. 

With  five-year-old,  lowheaded  Tommy 
elping  her  sort  socks  and  T  shirts,  she  had 
hen  conquered  one  load  of  washing,  done  her 
rocery  shopping  and  organized  dinner, 
-eaving  Tommy  with  her  mother,  in  mid- 
lornine.  she  had  attended  a  P.T.A 
littee  meeting  at  the  school,  racing  out  at 
he  end  to  gel  home  to  fix  again!  two 
eparate  meals  because  the  children  had  dif- 
erent  lunch  hours.  Alter  driving  the  girls 
iack  she  had  lain  down  briefly  to  nap.  using 
he  timer  on  the  range  1 "  It  won't  stop  Im// 
rig  until  you  get  up!")  lo  rouse  her  alter 
htrty  minutes. 

Dn  many  days  she  also  squeezes  in  a  P.  1  A. 

ir  church  luncheon,  and  there  are  always  a 
lozen  telephone  calls  to  make  or  receive  con 
erning    the    P.T.A. ,    Ihe    church,   or    the 
V.C.C.,  of  which  she  is  publicity  chairman. 
Phe  phone  is  in  the  kitchen,  however, 
■quipped  with  a  long  cord  so  she  can  go  on 
lishwashing,  cooking  or  even  ironing  while 
alking.  By  3:30  the   children   were  home 
igain;  by  5:30.  Neil,  hungry  alter  a  loi 
>ut  of  doors,  would  be  home  and  want 
linner.  More  dishes  then,  with  son: 
he  children   helping    and    sometimes    not. 
lepending   on    their   homework,   and 
inally.  if  there  were  no  meetings,  a  little  ti 
.0  talk  or  sew  or  visit  with  her  lann 
iriends,  before  she  must  corral  the  childn 
Hid  ease  them  into  the  tub  and  to  bed 
It  was  strange  to  discuss  crime  lighti 
such  a  setting,  but  with  Millie  and  Neil 
become  an  accepted  pari  of  their  life.  Boil 
:hem  are  agreed  they  must  do  what   they 
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CHARLEY     HORSE 

During  the  1890  •  it  woi  customory 
to  roll  the  baieball  diamond  before 
each  game.  The  field  wai  mottly 
gran,  a>  the  dirt  line  for  the  runners 
was  very  narrow.  A  hone  drew  a 
heavy  roller.  At  the  White  Sox  pork 
in  Chicago,  the  hone  (named  Char- 
ley) which  drew  the  roller  wat  slightly 
lame.  The  fans  were  quick  to  apply 
the  term  to  a  player  exhibiting 
muscular  injury  resulting  in  stiffness 
or  lameness  in  arm  or  leg. 
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Bui  wi  and  Neil 

then  and  I  hi 

lime  lo  help  1 1.  .in  up  (  ..ii  \ ,  and 

:  ii  'ii  in 

fury    Millie's  I'  I    \      roup  at   I  ew    V\ 
School,  w  In  re  Mat 

all  l\ 

and, 

•  ■ 

isiing 

then   nun  ' 

|i  ib  aloni 
called    in    then    hus- 

clergymen.       and 
formed  a  Crimi  Commission      Neil  was  ap- 
pointed lo  the  board  of  din  ctors  that 
nominated  from  the  lkx)r  by  a  friend.     Bui 
theydid  not  expect  the  men  h 
collected  money  and  they  produced  e\ 
Pha  exposed  taverns  i  illegally  and 

made  lisls  ol  i  amblin 
court  and  watched  proceed  ked  on 

mil.  es  and  on  cases  dismissed  and  s<  i 
pass<  d.     "  i'he   judgi 
when  you  talked  outside,  but 

you  sal  m  court  regularh  you  got  on 

In  m\  opinion  we  have  onh  one  hon- 
est judge."  Millie,  who  was  a  court  w; 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  sa\  -      '  ■  keled 

the  red-light  districts  and  badgered  the  city 
officials  into  strengthening  the  police  de- 
partment. 

Andlhroui  on  they 

planted  a  mike  in  the  lluon  -  fixture 

of  the  deputy   p  md   re- 

corded  eno  r.ions   with 

ind  fa- 

lH,  was ,  ie  law  association 

and  ll 

In  two  years  the  women  and  men  of  Gary' 
had  a  respectable  lown.  They  had  run  the 
svndica  down  the   late-night 

tavern-  ersofl  the  - 

■  I  about  ti 
and  pretty  proud.  Then,  like  the  rumbling  of 
a  \clcano.  came  the  knowledge  that  despite 
the  fact  that  they  had  done  it  once,  they  were 
going  lo  have  to  do  it  all  over  again. 

Ii  came  first  in  a  rumor,  rippling  tl 
town  out  of  the  bars  and  saloons.  In  some 
towns  such  rumoi  led.  but 

,  even  thi  >ple  knew  by  now 
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Its  my  one 
essential  cream 
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Mrs.  Anthony  Drexel  Duke  — She  has  on  exquisite  complexion.  Mrs.  Duke  finds 
Pond's  gives  !ier  skin  spocia/  help.  "Pond's  Cold  Cream  makes  my  skin  feel 
particularly  clean,"  she  says,  "so  soft  and  smooth  —  and  wonderfully  refreshed." 
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America's  weight  watcher  .  .  .  since  1919 
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GIVE  MEAL9  THE  MAGIC  FLAVOR 

of  HEINZ  TOMATO  KETCHUP. 

RED-RIPE  *AWSTOCRAT*TOMATOEG, 

FINE  VINEGAR  AND  FRAGRANT  £PICE£ 

ARE  COOKED  TO  A  SECRET  RECIPE. 

ENJOY  THE  RICH,  GLOW-POURING/ 

GOODN&9Q  OF  MEINZ-TME  WORLD^ 

LARGEST  SELLING  KETCHUP 

YOU'LL  AGREE  —  NO  ONE  MAKES 
KETCHUP  LIKE  HEINZ ! 
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KETCHUP 


YOU  KNOW  IT'S  GOOD 


BECAUSE  IT'S  HEINZ 


#  Bridge  the  gap  between  strained  foods  and 
family  meals  with  HEINZ  JUNIOR  FOODS! 
These  fine-flavored,  well-balanced  foods 
include  vegetable  and  meat  products,  soups, 
fruits,  puddings — all  designed  to  meet  your 
toddler's    special    nutritional    requirements! 


that  sometimes  the  underworld  knowledge 
was  swifter  than  theirs.  The  mayor  was  out 
of  town,  ordered  to  rest  by  his  doctor,  he  said. 
The  city  comptroller,  one  Metro  Holovachka, 
was  sitting  in  for  him.  The  whole  thing  was  a 
deal,  the  rumor  said,  and  the  chief  of  police 
was  going  to  get  canned. 

It  had  the  W.C.C.  board  of  directors  wor- 
ried. If  there  were  even  a  chance  that  the 
rumor  were  true,  something  had  to  be  done. 
They  got  on  the  phone  and  started  calling 
I  lien  faithful  followers  into  action.  The  phone 
rang  in  the  Verplank  house  at  eight  o'clock 
one  morning.  • 

"Get  two  other  women,"  Millie  heard  a 
familiar  voice  say ,  "and  meet  us  at  nine-thirty 
in  the  mayor's  office.  We  can't  sit  by  and  let 
them  (ire  Jim  Treager." 

There  .vere  about  twenty-five  other  women 
there  when  Millie  and  her  two  friends  got 
there.  To  look  at  them  you  might  have  taken 
I  hem  for  any  group  of  clubwomen  any- 
where handsome,  well-dressed,  dignified 
women.  But  they  sounded  like  what  they 
were  intense,  determined  mothers,  as  eager 
to  rid  their  town  of  criminals  as  their  fore- 
bears were  to  fight  off  the  Indians. 

Previously  they  had  trusted  Metro  Holo- 
vachka. He  was  well  known  to  many  of  them. 
He  and  Peg  Griffiths  lived  not  far  from 
each  other.  He  and  Hylda  Burton,  another 
prime  mover  of  the  W.C.C,  had  gone  to 
grade  school  together.  Before  his  present  job 
he  had  been  on'the  prosecutor's  staff,  an  ap- 
parently faithful  lighter  in  the  war  against 
crime,  the  son  of  a  Greek  Orthodox  priest 
and  a  faithful  churchgoer. 

Holovachka  welcomed  them  suavely  and 
pleasantly.  Why,  he  said,  there  was  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  such  a  rumor.  How  could 
they  think  such  a  thing?  Pleasantly  he  dis- 
missed them ;  he  had,  he  said,  an  appointment 
with  Jim  Treager  right  now  -  he  had  sev- 
eral matters  to  take  up  with  his  chief  of 
police. 

They  left  the  office  slowly,  quietly,  not 
satisfied  but  not  too  worried.  Perhaps  the 
rumor  was  premature  or  perhaps  it  was 
someone  else  of  importance  who  was  going  to 
be  fired.  They  were  still  outside  when  Jim 
Treager  came  out  a  few  minutes  later. 

"I've  been  fired,"  the  police  chief  said 
brusquely,  slopping  in  front  of  them.  "I 
thought  you'd  like  to  know." 

They  went  wild  then.  They  stormed  back 
into  Holovachka's  office  and  cried  he  had  no 
right,  he  couldn't  get  away  with  this.  They 
shouted  Treager's  praises  at  him  and  asked 
him  why  he  had  lied  to  them.  But  Holo- 
vachka was  unruffled.  He  had  good  reason, 
he  said,  and  he  had  the  authority.  He  stood 
his  ground  and  wouldn't  be  budged  and 
finally,  exhausted,  betrayed  and,  for  the 
time,  helpless,  the  women  went  away. 

Their  hope  then  was  that  the  mayor  would 
revoke  Holovachka's  orders.  It  was  Peg  who 
tracked  him  down.  She  and  Hylda  Burton 
and  Beryl  Ann  Brownell  had  been  on  a  na- 
tionwide radio  crime-light  ing  show  with 
Crime  Commission  members  from  other 
areas.  She  called  her  friends  now,  asking 
them  to  help.  The  mayor  was  discovered  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  — in  the  home  of 
1  lolovachka's  brother-in-law. 

Before  his  return,  refusing  to  give  up  hope, 
they  called  protest  meetings  and  passed  out 
pet  it  ions  on  the  streets  for  Treager's  recall.  "I 
spent  a  half  a  day  on  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Eighth,"  Millie  said,  "getting  signatures. 
And  I'll  never  forget  the  little  guy  who  came 
up  to  me  and  asked  me  why  I  wasted  my 
time.  He  said  the  mayor  was  in  on  it  and 
there  wasn't  a  thing  we  could  do  about  it— 
and  he  was  so  right." 

For  Mayor  Mandich,  when  he  came  back, 
praised  Holovachka  as  a  "  fearless  outstand- 
ing officer  of  unimpeachable  purpose,"  and 
did  not  even  read  the  petitions.  The  chief  of 
police  stayed  fired. 

Step  by  step,  then,  the  town  opened  up. 
The  curfew  which  had  kept  youngsters  under 
sixteen  off  the  streets  after  ten  was,  forgotten 
and  the  high-schoolers  roamed  freely,  some  of 
them  forming  small  troublemaking  gangs, 
others  the  prey  of  older  and  wiser  trouble- 
makers. The  prostitutes  began  to  reappear, 
hustling  through  the  taverns  late  at  night, 
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calling  from  the  grubby  windows  in  the  red- 
light  district.  Gambling  houses  opened  up 
again;  the  purse  snatchers  came  back.  There 
were  reports  that  you  could  buy  marijuana  in 
a  drugstore  near  Lew  Wallace  School— the 
same  place  where  if  you  asked  for  a  "50-cent 
Coke"  you  got  a  soft  drink  spiked  with  al- 
cohol. 

But  despite  opposition  from  the  W.C.C, 
the  fall  elections  last  year  carried  Metro 
Holovachka  one  step  higher;  he  squeezed 
into  the  office  of  county  prosecutor  by  little 
more  than  100  votes. 

The  bookies  came  back  and  competition 
became  fierce— as  the  bombings  revealed. 

Pinball  machines  with  cash  pay-offs  be- 
came routine  in  the  bars,  even  out  in  Glen 
Park.  Evidence  collected  to  show  that  bribes 
were  now  necessary  in  any  business  done  with 
the  city— and  that  if  you  wouldn't  pay  off, 
there  were  plenty  who  would. 

There  was  approximately  a  murder  a, 
month,  one  of  them  occurring  downtown,  in, 
broad  daylight.  The  number  of  burglaries 
soared.  When  the  midyear  FBI  report  came 
out  it  showed  Gary  alone  of  all  comparable 
Indiana  cities  showed  an  increase  in  crime- 
it  was  up  12 '  ■>  per  cent. 

The  new  police  chief  grumbled  that  he 
needed  more  men,  blamed  the  increase  on 
"transients."  and  told  a  delegation  from 
the  W.C.C.  to  "lock  your  doors  and  stay, 
home  nights."  But  prosecutor  Holovachka, 
meanwhile,  blandly  dismissed  indictments 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  ten  of  the  area's 
most  notorious  gamblers  on  the  grounds  of 
insufficient  evidence  — although  as  a  deputy 
prosecutor  some  years  back  he  had  helped 
collect  the  evidence  himself!  The  Gary 
Post-Tribune,  a  doughty  crime  fighter  in- 
ks own  right,  called  him  "Galahad  on  the 
Flying  Trapeze"  after  that,  exposed  his 
astonishingly  profitable  dealings  in  city-im- 
provement bonds  and  jointly  with  the  Crime 
Commission  requested  help  from  the  state  in 
cleaning  up  the  city. 

"Maybe  you  wouldn't  think  that  things 
like  this  would  affect  ordinary,  respectable 
people,"  Millie  said.  "But  when  your  city  is 
wide  open  there  isn't  a  spot  that's  safe.  Word 
goes  out  to  the  underworld  that  here's  a  place 
criminals  get  a  break,  and  the  city  becomes  > 
one  big  hide-out   for  thugs  and  mobsters. 
Even  here  in  Glen  Park  it's  not  safe.  Take 
what  happened  to  a  friend  of  Dede's.  Her 
mother  told  her  to  get  home  early  after  a  base- 1 
ball  game,  so  she  left  the  crowd  and  walked 
home  alone.  A  car  pulled  up  beside  her,  a  man  ■  ; 
leveled  a  gun  at  her  and  told  her  to  get  in. 
Luckily  for  her,  she  was  close  enough  to  home  4 
to  make  a  dash  for  it  — he  turned  out  to  be  a 
sex  offender,  on  parole  from  Illinois." 

1/i.de  is  fifteen,  a  gay  blond  girl,  the  Ver- 
planks'  eldest.  So  far  she  has  been  more  than 
willing  to  find  most  of  her  fun  at  home;  there  lJ 
are  a  juke  box  and  a  TV  set  in  the  rumpus 
room  that  she  and  her  friends  love.  But  manyn 
of  the  older  crowd  are  more  restless;  they  like 
to  drive  out  "  Death  Highway  "  to  the  road-11 
houses  or  go  downtown  to  a  movie  or  just 
fool  around.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  Millie  1 
worries. 

Neil  shares  her  concern  for  the  children.  A  r 
lean,  wiry  man  with  gentle  blue  eyes,  he  first 
saw  Millie  riding  on  the  streetcar  on  her  way  1 
to  work  as  a  secretary  in  the  "mill,"  the 
sheet -and-tin  company  that  is  one  of  the  j 
Gary  steelworks  which  run  along  the  shore  j 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

She  was  just  out  of  what  was  then  known  » 
as  Gary  College  and  he,  too,  was  working  in  i 
the  mill,  as  a  foreman,  and  studying  nights  to  II 
become  a  builder.  He  kept  talking  to  her  until  j 
he  discovered  what  friends  they  had  in  com-  ] 
mon.  "He  claims  I  smiled  at  him,"  Milliei] 
says,  laughing,  "but  I  didn't.  What  Neill 
wants,  he  gets.  He's  got  more  persistence  than  J 
anyone  I  ever  saw." 

They  met  in  the  fall  and  were  married  a  i 
year  and  a  half  later  in  the  spring  of  19341J 
while  Neil  was  still  in  the  mill.  In  1940  they  : 
moved  from  the  city  to  Glen  Park  and  in  1944 
Neil  opened  his  construction  office.  His  work  ' 
today  includes  homes,  churches  and  business 
building  and  he  is  president  of  the  Lake 
County  unit  of  The  Mason  Contractors  As- 
sociation of  America. 
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is  your  own   For  added  finery,  press  sil- 
ver dragt  I  s.  small  candies,  minced  crys- 
tallized fruits,  sprigs  ol   holly,  or  liny 
picture  cutouts,  into  the  icing  while  soft. 
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%  You  pay  nothing  extro  for  the  quality  of 
HEINZ  BABY  FOODS!  Recommended  by 
doctors  everywhere,  Heinz  Baby  Foods  (over 
50  kinds  are  the  only  ones  backed  by  an 
84-year  reputation  for  outstandingly  fine 
flavor    and    dependable  uniformity 
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ments  bedevil  crime  lighters.  Neil's  field 
of  business  is  curtailed— he  refuses  to  bid 
on  city  contracts,  and  gets  no  assignments 
from  friends  of  city  officials.  Recently,  too, 
he  thought  briefly  of  importing  some  prefabs 
and  creating  a  housing  project,  but  since 
strange  "fees"  were  said  by  the  city  to  be 
necessary,  he  abandoned  the  idea. 

Four  women  and  one  man  also  were  sued 
for  $50,000  each  for  allegedly  slandering  the 
"good  reputation"  of  various  people  by  their 
charges  of  duplicity  and  crime.  And  by 
peculiar  coincidence,  the  number  of  rob- 
beries which  occur  in  houses  of  W.C.C.  mem- 
bers appear  to  be  greater  than  among  the 
more  timid  citizens  of  Gary. 

All  these  things  make  it  rough  going  for 
both  organizations. 

Without  the  fervent  city-wide  backing  of 
righteous  indignation  which  gave  them  a 
fiery  strength  after  Mary  Cheever's  murder, 
the  women  have  found  their  once  powerful 
weapons  of  picketing,  accusing,  exposing  and 
arousing  are  nonproductive.  Precise,  legal 
evidence  of  corruption  that  will  stand  up 
in  court  is  their  goal  now,  and  this  takes 
skilled,  tedious,  costly,  time-consuming  pro- 
fessional work. 

For  it  is  one  thing  to  smell  corruption— tor 
catch  the  scent  of  a  bribed  official,  for  in- 
stance, when,  walking  down  the  street,  you 
look  up  and  see  the  huge  cobweb  of  phone 
wires  over  a  cigar  stand  or  a  saloon  that  says 
racing  news  is  available  here;  that  this  is  ob- 
viously and  illegally  a  bookie's  office.  And  it 
is  another  to  find  that  dishonest  official  and 
prove  his  criminality,  to  get  him  arrested,  to 
take  him  into  a  court  of  objective  justice  be- 
fore an  honest  judge  who  will  hear  the  case 
without  considering  his  own  political  future 
or,  quite  possibly,  his  own  bank  roll. 

"When  we  hit  next,"  Neil  said,  his  lean, 
bony  face  grim,  "we  want  to  really  do  a  job. 
The  last  time  we  worked  like  dogs  and  only 
got  one  minor  official.  This  time  we  want  a 
clean  sweep— a  fresh  start.  To  get  law  en- 
forcement, you  first  have  to  get  officials  who 
will  honestly  enforce  the  law." 

Last  time,  the  Crime  Commission  worked 
six  months  to  produce  its  stunning  expose, 
"The  Mike  Speaks."  the  recording  made  in 
the  deputy  prosecutor's  office  of  his  tie-ups 
with  the  underworld.  His  office  was  picked 
because  it  seemed  to  be  the  nerve  center  of 
corruption,  and  a  wire  was  dropped  from  a 
room  above  through  the  ceiling  so  that  the 
mike  could  be  hidden  in  the  light  fixture. 
The  wire  carried  his  conversations  over 
the  roof  to  a  tape  recorder  in  the  office  of 
a  friendly  attorney,  where  a  paid  secretary 
typed  out  what  was  on  the  tape.  When  the 
light  wore  out,  the  mike  was  found  and  City 
Hall  was  furious.  Officials  all  over  the  build- 
ing began  tearing  out  their  light  fixtures,  too, 
just  incase.  Meanwhile,  the  deputy  prosecut- 
ing attorney  and  his  son  traced  the  wire  and 
took  some  tape;  they  thought  they  had  it  all, 
but  they  didn't.  The  Crime  Commission  and 
the  W.C.C.  directors  had  a  lot  more  hidden 
in  various  secret  places.  Some  of  the  women 
took  the  copy  out  to  Chicago  then  to  get  it 
published,  and  4000  leaflets  wrere  made.  They 
were  passed  out  in  meetings  and  on  the  street 
corners— and  the  deputy  was  first  fired  and 
then  disbarred. 

We  did  a  good  job  that  time,"  Neil  says. 
"But  it  cost  us  $20,000.  and  a  heart  attack. 
And  now  we're  back  again  in  a  similar  sort  of 
mess.  The  next  time  we'll  have  to  do  an  even 
better  job.  though  we  may  have  to  have  out- 
side help  to  get  it  done.  The  political  sit- 
uation is  all  fouled  up  here." 

Neil  explains  Gary's  political  difficulties 
chiefly  in  terms  of  its  melting-pot  population. 
Croatians,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  Mexicans, 
Slavs  and  Southern  Negroes  are  imported  in 
batches  to  man  the  mills,  and  although  they 
establish  homes  and  families,  each  group 
sticks  together,  forming  small  clans.  "This 
means  they  tend  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  the 
nationality,  religion  or  background  of  a 
candidate,  rather  than  on  his  qualifications," 
Neil  says.  "You  can't  get  a  true  vote  except 
when  something  gets  out  of  hand."  It  also 
makes  it  easier  to  buy  votes  in  large  groups, 
he  adds  sometimes  with  cash,  more  normally 
with  beer  parties  and  political  favors. 


"The  criminals,  meanwhile,  play  both  sides 
of  the  fence,  making  deals  in  both  parties  so 
that  no  matter  who  wins,  they'll  always  have 
a  friend  in  power,"  he  continues.  "It's  my 
opinion  that  a  large  majority  in  this  town 
would  like  to  see  good  government —cer- 
tainly the  business  community  would— but 
the  difficulty  is  that  some  of  the  best  people 
in  town  just  don't  vote  in  local  elections. 
'What's  the  use?'  they  say." 

The  presidential  election,  he  noted, 
brought  out  more  than  three  out  of  four 
voters,  but  the  most  recent  city  election 
brought  out  only  a  little  more  than  half. 

"Another  incentive  to  crime,"  he  went  on, 
"is  the  huge  payroll.  There's  an  estimated 
$17,000,000  monthly  paid  the  45.000  steel 
employees  alone.  That  kind  of  money  makes 
a  gambler's  mouth  water —especially  when 
nobody  makes  it  very  hard  to  get  at." 

The  nearness  to  Chicago  adds  another 
complication,  far  though  Gary  is  run  as  a 
separate  entity  (population  140,000),  it  sits 
geographically  in  Chicago's  back  yard,  just 


COULD    YOU    SAY    IT 
WITTIER? 

Edited  by  John  M.  Henry 

America  it  the  land  of  opportunity, 
where  a  man  may  start  out  digging 
ditches  and  wind  up  behind  a  desk  — 
If  he  doesn't  mind  the  smaller  pay. 

—BERT  CARLYLE 

in  Horper,  Kans.,  Advocate 

A  truly  contented  man  en|oys  the 
scenery  along  a  detour. 

—CLARKE   A.    SANFORD 

in  Margaretville,  N.  Y.,  News 

If  the  boss  laughs  at  an  employee's 
|oke,  it's  probably  funny. 

-RAYMOND   DUNCAN 

in  Ellaville,  Go..  Sun 

Teen-ager  to  chum:  "I  would  never 
even  dream  of  doing  the  things  I 
dream  of  doing." 

Overheard  in  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Advising  a  person  to  be  himself  often 
is  bad  advice.  — melen  meyer 

in  The  Powerlite,  Mason  City,  Iowa 


behind  one  of  the  worst  slum  areas,  the  South 
Side. 

"Sometimes  I  think  the  whole  idea  that 
we  can  clean  up  Gary  is  hopeless,"  Neil  says. 
"The  bigger  anything  gets,  the  more  com- 
plex it  gets.  Crime  is  big  business  in  our 
country  today;  criminals  have  worked  their 
way  into  every  branch  of  our  life.  But  they 
can't  operate  without  protection. 

"  We  will  need  a  whole  revamping  of  our 
political  setup,  not  only  here  but  in  the  states 
and  in  Washington  itself  before  we  get  rid  of 
crime.  We  will  have  to  find  a  way  to  attract 
a  finer  type  of  person  to  politics,  and  methods 
that  will  clean  up  the  bums  that  infest  both 
parties  all  up  and  down  the  line.  We  need 
a  change  in  the  law  so  that  State  and  Fed- 
eral attorneys  general  easily  can  move  into 
a  community  and  fight  crime  if  local  of- 
ficials neglect  their  duty.  We  need  penal- 
ties that  make  it  dangerous  for  a  man  in 
public  life  to  take  bribes,  rake-offs,  to  buy 
votes  or  to  lie  to  the  public.  The  way  it  is 
now,  we  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
the  politicians  we  consider  completely  hon- 
est—and people  think  it's  funny. 

"But  it's  no  laughing  matter.  You  can't 
have  organized  crime  without  political  as- 
sistance—and a  man  who  will  take  money 
from  one  person  will  take  it  from  anyone. 
Get  a  clean,  honest  government  and  you've 
got  a  safe,  honest  city.  Go  after  the  poli- 
ticians—and they'll  take  care  of  the  gang- 
sters." 

Despite  these  views,  which  Millie  shares, 
neither  of  the  Verplanks  takes  any  part  in 
party  politics.  Millie  is  a  registered  Repub- 


lican; Neil  is  a  registered  Democrat.  The 
city  and  county  governments  are  Demo- 
cratic, but  both  Millie  and  Neil  feel  that 
it  is  the  individual  record,  not  the  party 
label,  which  counts.  Millie,  for  instance, 
campaigned  for  Hylda  Burton  when  she  ran 
in  the  Democratic  primaries  for  mayor.  "I 
knew  she  was  honest."  Millie  said,  "and  that 
was  what  mattered  to  me." 

The  W.C.C.  took  no  official  role  in  Mrs. 
Burton's  campaign,  however,  and  no  official 
stand.  They  were  set  up  as  a  nonpartisan 
unit  and  nonpartisan  they  have  remained, 
though  the  Democratic  city  officials  try  to 
score  them  off  as  "a  Republican  mouth- 
piece." 

"Eventually,  however,"  Millie  says,  "we 
will  have  to  ^et  into  politics  in  some  manner 
or  other.  We  have  to  get  into  a  spot  where 
we  have  more  to  say  about  who  the  candi- 
dates for  office  will  be  than  we  have  now  — 
we  have  to  either  become  politicians  our- 
selves, and  candidates  for  office,  or  form  a 
strong  enough  bloc  to  bring  pressure  on  those 
who  do  pick  the  candidates." 

"When  the  next  city  election  comes 
around  in  1955.  Tommy  will  be  in  school," 
Millie  says,  "and  I'd  be  willing  to  run  if  it 
appeared  that  enough  people  would  support 
me.  What  mother  wouldn't  if  that  was  the 
only  way  she  thought  the  safety  of  her  chil- 
dren could  be  guaranteed?"  end 

CURIOUS    JUSTICE 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Mike  lost  his  saloon 
license  because  it  was  held  that  his  tavern 
was  a  public  nuisance  where  a  man  couldn't 
quaff  a  beer  without  getting  into  trouble. 
Recently,  however,  he  got  a  new  tavern,  an 
equally  notorious  one  which  had  cost  the 
former  proprietor  his  license.  The  county 
liquor  board,  when  challenged  on  i Is  decision 
to  grant  Mike  a  new  license,  argued  that 
conditions  couldn't  be  any  worse  under  him 
than  they  were  previously,  so  why  not  let 
him  have  il?  , 

The  Rural  Freedom  Association,  a  group 
of  several  thousand  Lake  County  taxpayers, 
charged  that  two  county  commissioners  were 
demanding  kickbacks  on  all  county  con- 
tracts, and  asked  the  county  prosecutor  to 
submit  their  evidence  to  a  grand-jury  inves- 
tigation. The  prosecutor,  Metro  Holovachka, 
said  he'd  call  the  jury  only  "if  something 
warrants  it." 

A  man  admitted  in  court  that  he  had  lured 
another  man  into  a  certain  saloon  in  Gary 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  him.  The 
judge  found  him  guilty  of  grand  larceny,  but 
didn't  sentence  him.  He  put  him  on  proba- 
tion. "I'm  probably  making  a  mistake,"  he 
sighed. 

When  the  Gary  Crime  Commission  wrote 
a  letter  of  protest  to  the  mayor  this  summer 
about  gambling  and  vice  in  the  city,  the 
mayor  said  he  wouldn't  answer  the  letter  be- 
cause the  commission  was  "a  political  organ- 
ization." When  the  commission  wrote  to  the 
prosecutor  about  vending  machines  for  con- 
traceptives in  taverns  and  restaurants,  the 
prosecutor  said  he  wouldn't  answer  the  letter 
because  a  copy  had  also  gone  to  the  local 
newspaper. 

About  four  years  ago  a  young  Gary  lad 
was  found  guilty  of  rape  and  sentenced  to 
two  to  twenty-one  years  in  prison  and  told 
to  pay  $1000  to  the  girl  "in  restitution." 
Through  appeals,  he  delayed  serving  his 
sentence  and  paid  off  about  $300.  Last  sum- 
mer a  Gary  criminal-court  judge  decided  he 
was  not  guilty  of  rape  after  all  and  dismissed 
his  sentence.  "But  hurry  up  with  that  resti- 
tution," he  added.  "No  monkey  business. 
Get  busy." 

The  favorite  one-arm  bandit  in  the  Gary 
area  is  the  pinball  machine.  The  chief  of 
police  recently  confiscated  about  a  dozen  of 
them.  But  he  didn't  prosecute  the  taverns  in 
which  he  discovered  them.  The  saloonkeep- 
ers said  they  didn't  own  the  machines  and 
they  didn't  know  who  did.  "What  can  we  do 
in  that  case?"  asked  the  chief  of  police. 


Isn't  Christmas 
■\.  /   w  WONDERFUL? 

And  aren't  you  thank- 
ful every  blessed  minute 
— even  if  you  do  have  too  much  to  do  and 
too  little  time  to  do  it  in. 

I've  planned  a  timesaver  for  you!  An 
oh-so-easy,  oh-so-simple  holiday  quick 
treat!  Just  the  thing  for  Christmas  Eve, 
when  the  folks  come  in  to  trim  the  tree. 
Or  you'll  want  it  for  the  carol  sing  (you 
are  having  a  carol  sing  this  year,  aren't 
you?  I  do  hope  so.). 

My  "Quick-treat"  is  such  a  happy- 
looking,  happy-tasting  dessert.  Just 
Ginger  Bread,  Fruit  Cocktail,  and  sweet- 
ened Whipped  Cream.  The  ginger  bread 
is  the  rich,  dark  homey  kind  you  can  mix 
in  a  minute  with  my  Betty  Crocker  Ginger 
Bread  Mix.  The  fresh  and  pleasant  fruits 
in  the  fruit  cocktail  are  California's  finest. 
(Remember  to  drain  the  fruit  cocktail 
well,  and  save  its  rich 
juice  for  spicy  Christmas  *,' 

punch!) 

A  nd  don 't  forget 
the  Ginger  Bread  Men 

You'll  want  to  have  plenty 

of  Ginger  Bread   Mix  on 

hand,  so  the  children  can 

make   their    own    Ginger 

Bread  Men.  They're,  easy  to  make — you 

just  use  the  Rolled  Cooky  recipe  on  the 

package.    And    well -drained    California 

Fruit   Cocktail's    a    fine    thing    to  dress 

them  up — peach  eyes,  red  cherry  buttons 

— let  each  youngster  trim  his  own! 

Hot  Ginger  Bread's  a  heartwarmer  for 
Christmas  breakfast,  too.  And  a  good 
thing  to  serve  with  coffee  when  folks  drop 
in  to  see  the  tree.  So  make  plenty! 

There  now  ...  I  do  hope  I've  given 
you  a  Christmas  treat  or  two.  Isn't  it 
fun  to  find  something  so  good  you  can 
make  so  fast  and  be  so  sure  of?  For  you 


!    i 


never  have  a  failure  when  you  bake  with 
any  Betty  Crocker  Cake  Mix.  And  you 
never  find  an  appetite  that  doesn't 
respond  to  the  fine  California-grown 
fruits  in  California  Fruit  Cocktail. 

Put  them  high  on  your  holiday  shop- 
ping list.  And  ... 

Happy  Holidays! 

OF  GENERAL  MILLS 

PERFECT?  Yes,  we  DO  mean  perfect.  You 
be  the  judge.  If  a  cake  you  make  with  a  Betty 
Crocker  Cake  Mix  is  leas  than  perfect,  write 
Betty  Crocker,  Box  200,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  General  Mills  will  send  your  money  back! 


(kfA- 


perfect  cake  every  time  you  bake 


yio 


says:  1  guarantee 


after  cake 


tlv»<* 


after  cake! 


A-m-mlA  Holiday  Quick-treat .  .  . 
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A    L    I    F    O    R    N    I     A 


SHORTCAKE! 
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It's  Christmas!  A  warm 
and  wonderful  time  of  year 
.  .  .  when  everyone  is  young. 
And  a  little  bit  of  the  chil- 
dren's happiness  rubs  off  on 
all  of  us.  Half  the  fun  of  the 
holiday  is  carried  in  their 
laughter .  .  .  as  it  should  be, 
for  it  is  their  season.  And 
it's  the  season  for  Christmas 
party  Stride  Rites;  superb 
shoes  carefully  made  to  offer 
young  feet  accurate  fit  and 
sound  protection  .  .  .  always 
so  carefully  fitted  by  your 
Stride  Rite  dealer. 


THE 


TRIDERITE 


Ri 


SHOE 


Green  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  shocking  cry     1  hate  you,  mother!"  though  part  of  a  child's 
development,  is  a  signal  that   his  nerves  are  under  undue  stress. 


f  your  youngster  says,  "I  hate  you!" 


I  could  see  that  something  was 
troubling  Andy's  mother  beyond  the 
rather  trivial  problems  she  had  told  me 
about.  But  it  took  a  good  deal  of 
kindly  probing  before  she  could  bring 
herself  to  admit  the  real  reason  for  her 
visit. 

"  I'm  so  ashamed,  doctor,"  she  said 
at  last,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears.  "  I 
couldn't  tell  this  to  anyone  else,  not 
even  my  husband— it  makes  me  feel 
that  I  have  failed  so  completely  as  a 
mother.  Several  times  lately  Andy  has 
told  me  he  hates  me— hates  his  own 
mother!  What  have  I  done  wrong? 
Where  did  I  go  off  the  track?" 

I  could  well  understand  that  when 
Andy  said,  "  I  hate  you ! "  his  mother's 
whole  world  seemed  to  collapse  be- 
neath her.  Mothers  today,  I  find,  are 
prepared  for  almost  any  childish  mani- 
festation but  this  one.  They  know  that 
children  pass  through  stages  when 
they  may  be  difficult  and  require  pa- 
tient understanding.  They  can  usually 
view  temper  tantrums  with  equa- 
nimity, and  are  learning  what  to  do  in 
the  negativism  period  when  the  young- 
ster says  "I  won't."  But  "I  hate 
you!"  screamed  from  a  distorted, 
hate-filled  little  face,  not  only  grieves 
the  average  mother  but  gives  her  such 
a  deep  sense  of  shame  and  failure  in 
addition  that  she  ordinarily  does  not 
speak  of  it  to  anyone.  Hence  she  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  she  is  one  of  the 
few  mothers  in  the  world  to  whom  this 
has  happened. 

Today,  unfortunately,  hate  and  ag- 
gression are  rampant  in  the  world.  The 
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air  is  filled  with  tensions  of  many 
kinds.  It  would  be  strange  if  our  chil- 
dren, even  the  small  ones,  were  un- 
affected by  it  entirely.  So  let  us  bring 
the  child's  "I  hate  you!"  into  the 
open,  and  see  what  it  is  all  about. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  explained  to 
Andy's  mother,  modern  psychiatry 
has  given  us  new  insight  into  feelings 
of  hatred  and  aggression.  We  know 
now  that  they  do  not  arise  from  innate 
cussedness,  but  from  stresses  of  some 
kind,  usually  fears  or  frustrations  that 
the  individual  does  not  feel  able  to 
cope  with.  This  is  true  of  adults.  It  is 
even  more  true  of  children,  whose 
wishes  must  often  be  frustrated,  and 
who  cannot  understand  the  reasons 
for  many  things  that  happen. 

Therefore  most  children,  I  told  her. 
perhaps  nearly  all  children,  have  these 
strong,  antagonistic  reactions  toward 
their  parents  on  occasion.  At  certain 
periods,  notably  at  puberty  and  ado- 
lescence, they  may  even  be  a  part  of 
normal  social  development.  The 
youngster  then  has  a  need  for  more  in- 
dependence. If  the  parents  continue  to 
treat  him  like  a  little  fellow,  he  will 
rebel  vigorously.  Ages  four  or  five,  too, 
may  bring  a  phase  of  this  kind,  though 
a  milder  one.  The  youngster's  mind  is 
developing  rapidly  and  teeming  with 
ideas,  many  of  which  bring  him  into 
conflict  with  adults.  When  he  can't 
understand  why  so  many  delightful 
activities  are  prohibited,  he  is  likely  to 
react  at  times  with  violence. 

A  cause  that  may  operate  at  any 
time  is  a  situation  that  puts  too  heavy 
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HANKSCRAFT  8-BOTTLE  STERILIZFR  SET  - 
The  easy,  safe  method  (or  scientific  sterili- 
zation. Automatic,  electric.  Recommended  for 
regular  or  terminal  method  bottlis    nip- 

ples,   caps,    and    formula    in    one    easy 
operation.  8-piece  set  (bottles 
not    included)    $12.95 


BABY'S  BOTTLE 

BOTTLE  WARMER 
and  VAPORIZER  - 
Heats  bottle  to  cor- 
rect temperature; 
shuts  off  automati- 
cally. Vaporizer 
brings  quick  relief 
from   colds.     $2.50 
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heavenly  for 
little  angels 

You  couldn't  find  a  more  delightful  gift 
for  baby  and  mama  than  a  gay  corduroy 
topper  set  designed  by  the  makers  of 
world  famous  handi-panti*     Toppers  ore 
sissy-as-should-be  for  little  sister  and 
handsomely  tailored  for  brother. 
Matching  panti  is  plastic  lined  for  social 
security  and  has  snap  fasteners  for  flash 
changes.    They're  made  of  eosy  to-wash, 
no-shrink,  no-fade,  finest  pinwale  corduroy. 
Girls'  in  pink,  maize,  pistachio  and  red. 
Boys'  in  blue,  maize,  pistachio,  pumpkin 
and  red.    S,  M,  L,  XL. 

handi-panti* 
byalexis 

♦handi-panti  is  a 
registered  trade  mark  georgia 
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himself  for  this  foolhard)   self-pit\   :■ 
oil  by  thoughts  ol  his  approaching  birthday. 
The   kitchen   was   warm   and   cozy.   The 
mother  cat.  March,  lay  dozing  beside  her 
three  new    kittens.    Mr.    Sabbath,  the  an- 
cient raided  parakeel  Mr   Garcia  ha 
in  a  raffle  at  the  pumpkin  show  . 
eyed  slumb  -'l  the  cane-bot- 

over  the  kittens.  Here 
was  friendliness     here  was  familiarity  and 
here  must    tie   peace,   too.   Mr.   Garcia   re- 
minded  hin  dly   lie 
went  into  the  cold  pantry  and  took  down  a 
dusty  brown  bn\.  He  fell  no  temptation  to- 
ward t                                          "n  lne  snelf 
close  to  his  hand  He  a               •  in  the  mid- 
table  and 
taking'                               nsandtrin 
of  the  Christ  toned, 
red  paper  bells  went  up  onto  the  hook  in  the 
doonvav  wh 
since  1 

had   been   Mr.    (-area's   bride.    The   white 

the  window- 
shade  when  up  the  111, 
from   the   lamp   and  nst    the 
glass  pane.  Thev  had  b  I  home 
Emma  had  told 
ng.  "We'll  keep  it 

always."  Ei  d  and 

trusting    "and  p  branch 


of  the  Christmas  year."  M 

lid  see  her  shy  smile  now  and  tl 
of  her  lace  as  it  had  been  w  id  that. 

mehow  the  glow  was  confused  in  his 
mind  with  the  softness  of  peach  b! 
and.    like    the    blossoms,    the    imagt 
drifted  away  as  though  on  the  breath  of  a 
gentle  taking  breeze.  There  had  never  been  a 
baby,  nor  had  there  been  a  Christm 
since  Emma  died,  but  Mr.  Garcia  had  takin 
the  angel  out  every  year  and  ti 
dress  was  carefully,  if  awkwardly,  n 
where  the  cat  before  March.  01  theom 
that      Mr.     Garcia    couldn't     remember 
which     had  explored  the  shining  band  of 
tinsel  at  the  hem  of  the  skirt  with  tearing 
little  swipes. 

I  as  he  was  in  his  reveri 
didn't  hear  the  knock  at  the  d  > 
March  stirred  and  stretched  Ion. 
the  kittens;  Mr.  Sabbath's 
and  he  peculiar,  inquiring  "Awk?" 

Then  Mr.  Garcia  laid  down  the  red-and- 
green  paper  rope  which  belonged  in  precise 
iuth  wall  above  the  calendar 
and  the  picture  of  the  Dutch  Flower  Girl, 
and  listened.  He  thought  it  was  the  wand 
pushinj  -  ;tnck.  the  squirrel,  come  to 
ask  for  a  nut.  He  went  to  the  door  and  it  was 
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Makes  buttonholes,  sews  on  buttons,  mono- 
grams, embroiders,  without  attachments. 
See  your  classified  directory  for  nearby  dealer. 
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FUN  to  learn  Beauty  Care  Jii" 

with    Ideal  s    exclusive    'Magic    Flesh" —  $13.91 

specially    made    for    doll     make-up.     Has  416  91 
her  own    8   pc   Ayer  cosmetic  kit,   vanity 

table,     instructions      Washable,     curloble  $19.95 
Saran    hair.    At    ail     better    doll     depts. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  NEW  RICE 


NO  OTHER  RICE  LIKE  IT! 


Just  add  to  boiling  water 
to  make 

PERFECT  RICE 

instantly! 
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Product  of  General 


No  washing!  No  rinsing! 

No  draining!  No  steaming! 

You  just  add  pre-cooked  minute  rice  to  boiling  water— and 
presto!  The  best  rice  you  ever  tasted— snowy,  fluffy,  tender 
for  sure!  No  fuss,  no  mess,  and  you  simply  can't  miss— 
MINUTE  rice  gives  you  perfect  results  every  time!  Ask  your 
grocer  for  the  thrifty  Family  Package! 


Easiest  Vegetable  Ever  ...  So  Thrifty  Too! 
MINUTE  RICE  WITH  TURKEY 

The  holiday  bird  gets  an  extra-special  welcome — when  Minute  Rice  is  on 
the  menu,  too!  And  this  perfect  rice  is  such  a  cinch  to  fix!  Simply  add  1  J/3 
cups  Minute  Rice  and  '/2  teaspoon  salt  to  1 1/2  CUPS  boiling  water.  Cover  and 
remove  from  heat.  Let  stand  13  minutes.  Lo  and  behold— you've  fixed  the 
finest  rice  that  ever  graced  a  table! 

As  a  vegetable  ...  in  casseroles  ...  for  heavenly  desserts,  there's  simply 
no  rice  like  Minute  Rice.  Look  for  the  wonder-quick,  wonderful  recipes  on 
every  package.  Minute  Rice  fixes  marvelous  meals  in  minutes! 
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CON    i    I 

i  the  wind  pu  ihin     nor  SI   Patrick  even 
wae  a  ro  s  chei  ked  little  gii  I,  plump  in  ;i 
le  Bnow  suil   with  bi  I  dm  I.  Iian 

ghing  "Hi  I the  hood 

"Hello."  she  ..ml  politely,  1 1. 1  face  l 

I  into  .1  in  i.  hi  elfin  smile, 

Fcelinu  hot  al  .ill  sure  thai  this  child 

•  io  'UK  ■•!>' .  tedlj  "in  mi  i  In-  in.  In    ij(|<  ,,i 

isl.  u.i  ireal   Mi   I  Ian 

,K  as  she  had  greeted  him:  by  returning 

e  smile  and  sa\  ing  "  I  lello  " 

She  pe<  red  pasl  him  into  the  lighted 

I  .  \ . ii ii  mother  home  '" 

"  \\  h\ .  iki."  Mi .  ( ..ii.  i.i  said    iii'  - 

n    b  ick,  he  made  ;i  swecpii 

ni.  "  I'm  afraid  there's  no  one  Inn  Inn 
[an  h  and  Mr.  Sabbath  and  me,  bul  all  ol 
iare  mighl )   ;lad  you  came  to  vi 
"Who  is  March?"  she  asked,  with  the  di 
ctne  ■■-  "i  a  --i\  yeai  old. 
"March  is  the  cat,"  he  explained,  "and  1 

dn't   I'll  von  lllc  Until,  at   that     The  three 

ittensare  lure  too.  They  haven't  been  here 
n    enough  for  me  to  gel   used  to  them." 

>mi  gave  a  little  cry  of  delight  and  dropped 

>  her   knees   beside   the   wood   box   b)    the 

nve.  "Oh."  she  breathed  out  in  awe  but 
lade  no  move  t,>  touch  the  kittens  parading 
ilemnly  back  and  forth,  then  tails  as rigidh 
plight  and  unbending  attempting  hal- 
ii.i'  .is  little  peony  shoots  She  looked  at 
im  gravely.  "I  held  a  kitten  once." 

For  a  moment  Mr.  ( .arcia  was  so  shocked 
c  could  muster  no  words  tor  answei  Finall) 
esaid  gently,  "Have  you  held  a  baby  kitten 
nly  once,  child?  " 

Mr.  Sabbath,  as  though  understanding 
lie  enormity  of  the  little  girl's  words.  gave 
n  incredulous  squawk  and  Happed  his  wings. 

The  little  girl  looked  quickly.  "Oh.  my 
oodness,  your  bird  is  out  of  his  cage!" 

"Mr.  Sabbath  has  no  cage." 

Her  eyes  grew  very  wide.  "Hut  won't  the 
at  eat  him?  Why  doesn't  the  cat  catch 
im?" 

Something  inside  Mr.  Garcia  surged  and 
urt  far  beyond  the  thing  which  he  had 
ariied  loneliness  out  there  on  the  porch  a 
nort  time  ago.  "They're  friends,"  he  said, 
ircing  the  words  past  the  tight  place  in  his 
liroat.  "very  good  friends." 

"Oh."  she  said,  as  though  understanding 
im  perfectly. 

Mr.  Garcia  lilted  a  tiny  wad  of  gray  fur 
nd  placed  it  in  her  arms.  Such  a  light  came 
no  her  eyes  as  she  bent  her  head  and  began 
litly  to  croon  to  the  kitten  thai  it  was  like 
loking  at  a  holy  thing,  Mr.  Garcia  thought, 
fe  cleared  his  throat  and  looked  anxiously 
ward  the  window  and  the  night  which  had 
rept  in  over  the  wooded  hills. 

"I  was  wondering  if  you  live  close  by   - 
le  knew,  of  course,  that  she  didn't,  but  it 
?emed  to  him  that  it  should  be  her  privilege 
> explain  her  being  there. 

Her  eyes  met  his  as  she  cradled  the  kitten 
gainst  her  cheek.  "We  live  in  Chicago,  but 
'e've  come  to  grandmother's  for  Christmas. 
Iy  father  didn't  come  he's  too  busy."  Her 
yes  darkened.  Then  she  said  to  him  with 
erfect  trust,  "Would  you  please  take  me 
ome?  I  was  only  going  to  take  a  little  walk, 
ut  back  through  the  trees  1  saw  something 
lining  in  the  window  all  silvery 

Mr.  Garcia  smiled  and  nodded.  "It  was 
le  Christmas  angel  you  saw.  1  just  put  her 
aere  on  the  window  shade.  1  was  thinking 
might  take  a  little  walk  myself.  We'll  take 
)me  nuts  and  maybe  we'll  see  St.  Patrick 
e'svery  fond  of  nuts  and  I'm  afraid  he's  too 
izy  and  fat  to  find  am  lor  himself."  He 
huckled  and  explained  to  her  about  the 
:.uirrel,  that  wasn't  like  any  other  squirrel 
t  all,  but  lived  in  the  barn  and  depended  on 
Ir.  Garcia  for  everything.  "  1  le  comes  in  the 
ouse  sometimes,"  Mr.  Garcia  said. 

"Right  in  this  house?"  she  asked  incredu- 
)usly. 

"Right  in  this  kitchen."  Mr.  Garcia  as- 
ured  her.  "and  gets  nuts  and  corn  from  that 
asket  on  the  shelf  beside  the  clock." 

She  laughed  delightedly.  Very  carefully 
he  put  the  kitten  down  into  the  box.  then 
'aited  while  Mr.  Garcia  put  on  his  heavy 
icket  and  tied  the  muffler  about  his  neck. 
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si    Patrick  on  Sunday  and  t  hi 

March,  but  thosi 

m  '  I  called  him  Ides  toi   a  v 

"1  di  nit  know   Id' 

"  Well,  neilhei  did  Si    Pal  i  I 

g<  iod  lli 
did  it.  Elizabeth  " 

"  So  a  m  I . 

ni  either  side  ol  the  pal  h 
the  trei  ed,  then   I 

and  shuddei  m. 

on  the  wind   She  moved  a  bil  closei  to  Mi 
( .arcia. 

I  Ii'  went  on  talking  quickh  .  hi-  vi ii<  i 
and    re;  igainsl    the    noises 

woods.  "In  ihe  old  Roman  calendar,  the) 
called  Ihe  fifteenth  ol  some  ol  the  months 
the  ides.  March  is  the  oiiK  month  I  can  n 
member  though.  It  was  on  tin  fifteenth  I  hat 
the  squirrel  lirst  came  and  introduced  him- 
sell  to  me.  so  1  called  him  Ides 
two  days  to  il    thai    he  didn't   hk< 

the  name,  and  In   ihen  n   was  St    I  'a 
Day.  It  was  pretty  eas\  t"  name  i  ha 
rel  alter  all."  He  chuckled  deepl)   and  hei 
fresh    young    laughter    joined    his.    p 
back  the  trees  and  the  fl  i. 
was  nut   too  much  that   tins   should  under- 
stand each  other.  She  skipped  alonj   besidi 
him  in  this  new   togetherness,  holdin 
(idently  to  his  big,  bony  hand 

Every  window  in  the  E'hillipses'  house  was 
afire.  Mr.  Garcia  had  anticipated  it.  but  he 
was  not  prepared  lor  the  distraught   younf. 
mother  who  rushed  out  to  meet  them,  sureh 
Elizabeth  had  not  been  gone  Ion,  enough  to 
warrant  the  lines  of  suffering  about  the  big. 
dark  eyes  that  Mr.  Garcia  could  see  even 
without    the   benefit    of    mil    bright 
"Elizabeth   dear,    where   have   you   been?" 
Mr.  Garcia  could  see.  too.  that  the  young 
woman  was  trying  to  hide  her  anxiel 
the  child,  as  though  to  shield  Eli 
the unnaturalness ol  its  proport 

"She  took  a  little  walk."  Mr  Garcia  tried 
to  explain,  "went  a  mile  farther  than  she  in- 
tended 

"And  he  has  kittens,  mother,"  Elizabeth 
broke  in  excitedly,  "and  a  squirrel!  1  held  a 
kitten    -a little  bab>  01 

The  mother  looked  particularly  sti 
Mr.  Garcia  thought,  at  the  mention  of  the 
kitten.  "I'm  Ma  artier,"  shi 

holding  out  her  hand.  "We're  \ 
to   you    for  brin  abelh   home     we 

were    just    about    to  call 
wav 

"Did  you  call  my  fathei  ?"  Elizabeth 
asked,  and  Mr.  Garcia  could  hear  the  hope 
m  her  voice. 

"No.  darling."  Margaret  Cartier  said,  her 
eyes  filling  with  quick  tears,  and  Mi 
saw    that    she   looked   scarcely   older   than 
Elizabeth  herself. 

He  fumbled  in  his  thoughts,  wishing  he 
could  think  of  the  right  word  to  sa\ .  but  all 
lie  could  think  of  was,  "Tin  now." 

as  he  would  sav  it  to  a  hurt  o  ied  wild 

thing,  so  h.e  "k  lhe 

mother's  hai  !'li  l0  shake 

hands  with  Elizabeth. 

\s  he  walked  away,  dr  i  lacket 

more   tightlv  against   the  bitter  wind,   he 
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"  Will  your  cow  "  she  wan 

know. 

"They'll  chew  a  aid. 

She  looked  at  the  two  cows,  serenely  chew- 

1  )o  the\  chew  all  the  lime  like  thai?" 

"Jus!  about."  he  admitted,  smiling. 
"Cows  have  four  stomachs." 

"Oh.  my  goodness,"  she  said.  "I  didn't 
know  that  exactly.  But  they  shouldn't  chew- 
all  the  lime.  It  isn't  polite." 

"Well.  now.  these  two  cows  under. 
each  other     they  don't   mind  to  see  each 
chew  one   bit.    Kind  of  keeps   them 
company." 

"They're  friends."  she  said,  remembering. 
"Right  alter  my  father  painted  a  ;.;. 
Mrs.  Cordon.  I  heard  her  tell  him  'hat  he 
shouldn't  let  my  mother  cow  him.  My  father 
said  that  nothing  like  that  went  on  a 
our  house'.  And  'I  doesn't    My  mother  never 
chews  gum.  I  do  sometimes  when  my  father 
isn't  working  in  his  studio.  He  doesn't  mind 
a  bit  if  I  chew  when  he  isn't  workin 
when  he  works  for  a  lone  lime  and  has  his 
dinner  on  a  tray,  he  says  it  isn't  ;^ 
make  noise  of  any  kind." 

Mr.  Garcia  laid  aside  the  fork  and  climbed 
down  the  ladder.  "  In  the  summer."  I 
"ihe  cows  stay  out  in  the  pasture  and  eat 

•id  meadow  [lowers.  When 
they  stand  in  the  crick." 

"  I  swim  in  the  lake  in  the  summer.  My 
father  taught  me  how  to  swim.  He's  the  best 
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showed,  scratching  their  way  along  past  the 
cistern  to  the  crack  in  the  big  rock  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house  garden.  After  the  chores, 
Mr.  Garcia  rummaged  through  the  big,  heavy 
cookbook  to  find  the  recipe  for  popcorn  balls. 
I  le  brought  the  molasses,  and  set  the  sirup  on 
to  simmer.  The  old  wire  ci  >rn  popper  was  rusty 
and  bent  from  long  years  of  neglect.  It  took  a 
bit  of  fixing  and  he  was  just  putt  ing  more  wood 
in  the  stove  to  pop  the  corn  when  Elizabeth 
came  along  the  patch  pulling  a  shining  new 
sled  He  saw  that  she  was  reluctant  to  leave 
the  sled  outside,  so  he  brought  it  in  and  put 
it  down  where  she  might  sit  on  it  close  to 
the  glowing  stove. 

She  (old  him  about  the  sled  while  they 
waited  for  the  sirup  to  make  a  little  thread 
from  the  spoon.  "My  father  sent  it.  It's  the 
most  beautiful  sled  in  the  whole  world." 

Mr.  Garcia  could  see  that  it  was. 

"My  father  wrote  me  a  letter  and  told  me 
that  (he  sled  was  loo  big  to  wrap  for  the 
Christmas  tree,  so  I  might  take  it  out  the 
minute  it  came     even  before  Christmas." 

"I  had  a  sled  when  I  was  a  little  boy." 
Mr.  Garcia  remembered.  "My  grandfather 
made  it  lor  me.  It  was  just  opposite  from 
your  sled.  It  had  a  piece  of  tin  on  top  for  me 
to  ride  on.  and  wooden  runners.  My  mother 
made  me  promise  never  to  ride  it  down  the 
cemetery  hill,  because  that  hill  is  straight 
down  and  drops  off  into  a  deep  gully  filled 
with  rocks." 

"  I  won't  go  to  that  place,"  Elizabeth  said, 
included  now  in  a  conspiracy  against  (he  hill. 
"I  broke  my  collarbone  once  and  had  to 
wear  a  big  board  thing  >>n  my  back  that 
itched  me.  My  father  said  he  .  ished  ll  could 
have  been  his  collarbone  that  was  broken." 
Elizabeth  moved  her  hand  from  the  kitten  to 
the  pocket  of  her  jumper.  Mr.  Garcia  could 
see  the  worry  in  the  serious  eyes  and  tense 
little  shoulders. 

Waiting  lor  her  indecision  to  pass,  he 
took  the  sirup  from  the  stove  and  set  K  in 
the  pantry  to  cool.  "If  these  popcorn  balls 
behave  themselves,  you  might  like  to  lake 
some  home  with  you." 

Then  her  words  ran  together  because  site 
said  them  so  fast  "  I-have-to-break-a-prom- 
ise." 

It  took  Mr.  Garcia  a  minute  to  think  what 
it  was  she  had  said.  1  le  Heated  the  confidence 
with  the  respect  it  deserved.  "It  makes  you 
sad  to  break  tins  promise?" 

The  sweet  lace  crumpled  and  the  tears 
came  with  a  dry,  tearing  sob.  Mr.  Garcia 
stooped  and  she  came  into  his  arms,  burying 
her  head  against  his  scratchy  old  work  shirt. 
He  stroked  her  hair,  his  big  hand  gentle,  un- 
til she  quieted.  Then  he  wet  the  corner  of  a 
towel  and  soothed  the  hot  little  forehead  and 
cheeks. 

She  took  a  tiny  silver  box  from  her  pocket 
and  worked  a  little  catch  m  the  middle  with 
her  thumbnail.  When  it  was  opened,  sin  held 
it  out  to  him.  I  le  saw  thai  it  was  two  minia- 
ture picture  frames  the  child's  likeness  on 
one  side  and  the  mother's  on  the  other.  I  wo 
pairs  of  dark  eyes  so  much  alike  stared  back 
at  him  .  .  .  the  same  cloudlike  hair  .  .  .  the 
same  delicate  curve  tocheek  and  mouth.  Mr. 
Garcia  fell  a  strange,  quick  thrust  of  loss  as 
though,  for  a  moment,  he  were  sharing  with 
Elizabeth's  father. 

Elizabeth  was  saying.  "I  promised  my 
father  that  I  would  be  sure  to  give  u  to  him 
this  Christmas.  My  mother  has  one  with  m\ 
father  and  me  in  ii,  but  no  one  gave  my  la- 
ther one 

Mr.  Garcia  understood  that  sending  the 
gift  through  the  mail  would  not  be  keeping 
the  promise  as  Elizabeth  had  made  it  to  her 
father.  "  It's  a" very  good  likeness  of  you  and 
your  mother.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  better 
pictures." 

At  that  moment  March  chose  to  fumble  at 
the  door  with  a  wet  kitten  in  her  mouth. 
"The  snow  made  it  loo  damp  for  them."  Mr. 
Garcia  allowed,  "wherever  she  had  them 
hidden."  He  took  the  kitten,  dried  it  on  the 
towel  and  put  it  in  the  box.  March  turned, 
single-purposedly.  and  went  back  outdoors 
to  return  presently  with  the  other  kitten. 
Elizabeth  took  it  from  her  and  dried  it  ten- 
derly. That  done,  March  stretched  out  and 
promptly  went  to  sleep 


Sunday  morning,  two  days  before  Christ 
mas,  Mr.  Garcia  rose  too  early  and  had  ti 
keep  busy  until  the  time  should  come  to; 
decent  hour.  At  nine  o'clock  he  went  to  th< 
telephone  to  place  a  long-distance  call.  Ht 
had  never  done  such  a  thing,  and  his  hand 
shook  so  that  he  had  trouble  holding  the  re- 
ceiver. After  the  first  shock  of  hearing  the 
deep  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  and 
realizing  that  the  thing  had  actually  been  ac- 
complished, he  had  trouble  hearing.  He  was 
not  sure  that  he  had  made  himself  clear  and 
worried  about  it  after  he  had  hung  up,  all  > 
he  while  he  was  wrapping  two  pounds  o' 


freshly  churned  butter  in  salted  cloths  and 
filling  the  big  wicker  basket  with  eggs. 

It  wasn't  much  of  a  walk  to  the  hollow 
where  the  O'Haras  lived,  but  Mr.  Garcia 
felt  a  lack  in  his  legs  and  he  kept  shifting  the 
basket  from  one  arm  to  the  other.  It  had 
grown  much  colder  and  a  new  snow  was  fall- 
ing, tempering  the  sky  to  dusk  light.  Mr. 
O'Hara  was  in  the  side  yard  tinkering  with 
the  insides  of  the  truck-car  combination  ' 
which  he  used  to  haul  his  increasing  brood 
about  in. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  looking  up  as  Mr.  Garcia 
crunched  across  the  snow,  gave  a  thump  or 
two  with  a  wrench,  then  wiped  his  hands  ; 
neatly  on  a  bit  of  waste  and  gave  his  atten- 
tion lo  his  visitor.  "  It's  a  real  snow  we're  in 
for,"  he  declared  amiably. 

Mr.  Garcia  admitted  that  it  looked  that 
way.  I  le  had  come  to  ask  a  favor  and  he  saw 
pleasure  spring  from  within  to  Mr.  O'Hara 's 
eyes  as  he  asked  it  and  knew  that  Mr. 
O'Hara   had  been   feeling  a  need  to  give. 

In  the  afternoon  he  polished  his  black  Sun- 
day shoes  and  brushed  his  greatcoat  care- 
fully. He  took  from  the  box  the  gloves  the 
oldest  O'Hara  girl  had  knitted  for  him  the 
Christmas  before  last  and  put  on  his  best 
hat.  Walking  along  the  path  to  the  Phil- 
lipses'  house,  he  thought  ahead  on  how  best 
to  speak  to  Elizabeth's  grandmother. 

It  was  very  pleasant  in  the  little  book- 
lined  room  where  Mrs.  Phillips  led  him.  They 
spoke  of  the  beginning,  polite  things,  the 
weather  and  Mrs.  Phillips'  cow  that  had  a 
want  to  stray. 

"That  cow  is  no  kin  of  mine,"  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips said,  shaking  her  short-cut  graying  hair, 
her  lace  looking  round  and  alive  as  a  child's. 
"I  tried  navel  awhile  after  Elizabeth's 
grandfather  died.  Tramped  around  through 
all  the  parks  and  resorts  in  the  country.  <  )h, 
my.  it's  no  way  to  live  out  of  a  suitcase." 
She  looked  about  the  little  room  and  Mr. 
Garcia  could  see  thai  she  was  pleased  with  it. 
"I'm  not  much  'if  a  farmer."  she  admitted, 
"bul  Mr.  Wheeler  does  very  well  taking 
care  of  things."  Her  brow  furrowed.  "I  do 
wish  we  had  more  of  a  knack  with  (lowers — 
I  his  house  needs  lowers  around  il  and  I  can't 
seem  lo  make  anything  grow'  right." 

"Scarlet  sage  would  be  line  to  grow  along 
the  front  where  (hire  is  so  much  shade," 
Mr.  Garcia  said 

"  Well,  yes.  I  think  it  would.  The  red  would 
be  nice  against  the  shrubs.  We  must  have 
set  out  a  hundred  tulip  bulbs  -but  they're 
nol  doing  well. 

Tulip  bulbs  want  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground  now  and  then  to  rest." 

"Well,  I  didn't  know  that.  My  goodness, 
il  feels  good  to  me  to  sit  here  and  rest.  I 
caughl  up  with  Christmas  just  a  little  while 
ago.  The  turkey's  stuffed,  the  cranberries 
ground  for  the  salad  -and  everything's  ready 
for  Elizabeth,  I  think."  Her  eyes  took  on  a 
faraway,  thinking  look  and  Mr.  Garcia  knew 
it  was  her  way  to  go  Over  her  thoughts  out 
loud.  She  leaned  closer  to  him  and  whispered. 
"I'm  giving  her  a  pony  for  Christmas— he's 
all  white— Mr.  Wheeler's  bringing  him  over 
after  dark  tomorrow  night." 

Mr.  Garcia  smiled.  "Elizabeth  will  like 
that  fine." 

"  I  planned  it  quite  a  while  ago."  she  said, 
"when  I  first  built  this  house  out  here  where 
I'd  always  wanted  to  live.  Elizabeth  was  a 
tiny  thing  then.  I  thought  she  could  ride  him 
in  I  he  summer  and  on  holidays  when  she 
came  lo  visit." 

Il  was  time,  then,  for  Mr.  Garcia  to  speak 
to  her  of  his  plan.  She  listened  quietly,  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap. 
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othei  vei  v  much,  bul  lhc\  hadn'l  yel  learned 
, ,  i„  good  friends  at  Ihe  limes  when  ihe  love 
was  quiet  between  them. 

"Sometimes,"  Mi    I  aid,   "things 

must  take  a  Ions  time  growing  and  then  are 
hardiei  for  it." 
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Elizabeth  came  the 
nexl  morning  al  nine 
o'<  lo<  k,  dressed  warmly 
in  the  snow  suit  and 
galoshes,  with  a  thick 
woolen  scai  I  about  hei 
neck.  She  showed  Mi 
Garcia  sandwiches  and 
a  vacuum  bottle  "I  hot 
soup  which  her  grand- 
mother had  sent  for 
their  trip.  Then  she  sat 
beside  the  kittens, 
seeming  content  Lo  be 
there  with  him  and  nol 
quest  ton.  <  )nce  she 
looked  up  and  said. 
"Tonight  is  Christmas 
Eve." 

Mr.  Garcia,  wearing 
the  heavy  black  coat. 
his  hat  and  a  blanket 
waiting  on  Ihe  lable. 
stood  al  the  window 
watching  the  road. 
When  Mr.  O'Hara's 
car  came  steaming  and 
chugging  up  to  the  front 
door,  they  went  out. 
Mr.  Garcia  tucked  the 
robe  about  Elizabeth's 
knees  and  she  settled 
against  him.  Mi 
O'Hara,  hunched  and 
taut  behind  the  wheel. 
gave  the  driving  his 
serious  attention. 

"It's  seventy-five  miles,"  he  said,  as 
though  addressing  the  machine  in  a  kind  ol 
supplication. 

Mr.  Garcia  was  disturbed  with  doubts 
Thecal  worried  through  Ihe  snow.  Ihe  chains 
flapping  heavily.  \\  hen  full  sunlight  made  ol 
the  road  a  shining,  treacherous  thing,  he 
fastened  his  gaze  stubbornly  on  the  top  ol  the 
farthest  lull  he  could  see  When  I  hey  came  to 
that  hill,  his  eyes  went  on  to  the  next  and  the 
next,  and  so  the  miles  passed  Elizabeth 
wriggled  around  until  her  head  was  in  Mr 
Garcia's  lap  and  her  feet  tucked  under  her. 
and  went  lo  sleep. 

"You  say  the  plane  gets  in  at  two?"  Mr 
O'Hara  went  on  without  waiting  for  answer. 
"We'll  make  it  all  right,  if  the  road  don't 
worsen." 

When  they  were  almost  lo  the  farm-to- 
market  road'.  Mr.  Garcia  Kit  a  sickening 
lurch,  saw  a  fan  of  snow  spread  past  ihe  win- 
dow and  knew  the  thing  he  had  been  feai  im 
had  happened. 

Elizabeth  sat  up.  "What's  the  matter.' 
Did  we  have  an  accident  ?' 

"Well.  1  guess  we  did."  Mr.  Garcia  said. 
lifting  her  from  the  car.  "but  everything  will 
be  all  right." 

Mr.  O'Hara  was  on  his  knees  in  the  snow 
taking   inventory   of   the   damage 
never    move    out    of    here    under    her   own 
power,"  he  said.  "Hit  an  ice  place  when  I 
swerved  to  miss  that  rut." 

"We'd  better  go  back  to  that  farmhouse, 
Mr.  Garcia  decided.  "But  first  we'll  have  a 
bite  to  eat." 
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I  I  i  sun  was  well  on 
to  the  afternoon  side 
ol  the  sky  when  lhe\ 
came  to  I  he  farmhouse. 
There  was  warmth 
there,  and  rest  and 
disap|X)intment  'the 
son  had  taken  Ihe  cai 
down  the  road  lo  a 
neighbor's  Mr-  Per- 
kins, 1  lie  nn 
phoned  to  hei  son.  then 
bustled  about  making 
lliem  comfortable  Mr.  ( iarcia'seyes  foil  >wcd 
the  hands  on  the  clock  and  he  knew  they 
would  never  get  to  the  airport  in  lie 
plane  coming  from  the  west  which  Mr  t  ar- 
tier must  lake  back  lo  l  hii  Id  have 
come  and  gone  before  the\  could  get  there. 
Still  he  must  try      lor  the  sake  ol  Kli 

I  I   was   after  three  when   lhe\    turned   in  al 
the  airport.  Even  before  lhe\  had  stopped,  a 
tall,  halless,  fair-haired  young  man  wa 
ning  toward  them.  Ins  coat  Happing  in  the 
wind.  "Elizabeth."  he  shouted,  am!   I 
belli,  with  a  little  catch  ol  ith.  was 

out  ol  the  car  and  into  his 

Presently   the  in  turned  to  Mr. 

Garcia  and  grasped  his  hand,  and  Mr.  Gar- 
cia knew  u  was  not  the  lime  for  words  be- 
tween them.  He  nodded  and  smiled  and  that 
a  as  enough. 

Mr.  < laroa  could  see  the  big  silvery  plane 
waiting.  People  were  going  up  a  - 
wheels  into  the  plane    Elizabeth  was 
the  little  box  lo  her  lather  and  Mr    I 
thought   he  saw    ihe  shim    ol   tears  in  the 
young  man's  eyes    He  couldn't  be  sure,  be- 
cause his  own  vision  was  wavy  and  blurred. 

But   he  was  very  sure  ol  what  In 
Elizabeth  say.    Hie  fathei  had  - 
Elizabe 

"Come  to  grandmother's  house  with  us. 
Oh,  please,  come   daddy'" 

Then  Mr.  Garcia  lo  tto  the 

father's  eyes  ovci  Elizabeth's  head.  He  saw  a 
meat    want    there     a    hunger   even 
than  he  had  seen  in  Elizabeth's  eyes.  Mr 


Sur»  hit: 


„.*»** 


The  one  gifl  suitable  for  al 
occasions     and  for  persons 
of  all  ayes  and  interests 
is  a  U.  S.  Savings  Bond 


•     •••••••• 


Luscious  wheat  cereal 


Pptwi (wtecieaC 

VettamctMaid  S/rup 


tiere's  a  breakfast  for  he-men,  small. 
medium  and  largt — you  won't  have  to 
call  them  twice!  Over  a  big  bowl  of 
ing-hot  cereal,  pour  Vermont 
Maid  Syrup  .  .  .  taste  that  real  maple 
sugar  flavor!  Skilled  blenders 
maple  sugar  with  a  full,  rich  taste  .  .  . 
blend  it  with  cane  sugars,  for  a  syrup 
always  delicious,  always  tht  same. 

Look  for  the  distinctive  2-handled 
jug  of  Vermont  Maid  Syrup  at  your 
grocer's  now  —  1 2-ounce  or  big  24-ounce 
size.  Better  get  the  big  one! 

Penick  &  Ford  Ltd.,  Burlington.  Vt. 


Best  ever  for  French  Toost! 

and  n  . 

furnib  nday! 
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"I  Would  Like  to  be  a  Telephone  Operator" 

Joyce  remembers  bow  her  cousin 
"saved  a  lady's  life" 

Eight-year-old  Joyce  Thomas  knows  what  she  wants  to 
be  when  she  grows  up.   She  wants  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
her  big  cousin,  as  you'll  see  from  this  theme  which 
she  wrote  for  her  class  in  Chicago's  Chappell  School. 

Like  Joyce,  a  lot  of  our  people  were  first  attracted 
to  telephone  work  because  someone  in  the  family  told  them 
about  it.   We  think  that's  a  good  indication  the  telephone 
company  is  a  good  place  to  work. 

Drop  in  on  us  about  ten  years  from  now,  Joyce. 
We're  looking  foi     ard  to  seeing  you! 


Garcia  got  stiffly  out  of  the  car.  He  went  up 
to  Mr.  Cartier  and.  for  the  first  time  in  his 
grown  life,  Mr.  Garcia  told  a  lie.  "They're 
expecting   you."  he  said. 

The  drive  back  to  the  Perkinses'  house 
went  quickly.  Elizabeth  sat  on  her  father's 
lap,  chattering  away  about  the  kittens, 
about  St.  Patrick  and  the  jealous  old  para- 
keet. Then,  when  she  was  quiet.  Mr.  Cartier 
said  into  the  silence  of  the  car— and  Mr. Gar- 
cia knew  the  words  were  meant  for  him  by 
way  of  trying  to  explain  something: 

"You  shall  have  pets  of  your  own,  my 
darling.  I  won't  have  to  work  such  long  hours 
in  the  studio  and  we'll  have  more  time  to  be 
together— to  play — to  walk  in  the  park.  We 
won't  mind  a  bit  if  we  get  a  puppy  that  barks 
all  the  time  or  a  kitten  that  chews  my 
brushes  

At  the  Perkinses'  house.  Mr.  O'Hara  was 
ready  and  waiting  for  them.  Then  so  vejry 
soon,  it  seemed,  they  were  whizzing  into  the 
road  leading  to  the  grandmother's  house. 

Margaret  Cartier  opened  the  door.  Mr. 
Garcia  could  see  the  slim  beauty  of  her  as  she 
stood  silhouetted  against  the  inside  light.  It 
didn't  matter  what  they  were  saying.  What 
mattered  was  that  the  young  woman  went 
into  the  man's  arms  and  Elizabeth  threw  her 
arms  about  the  two  of  them.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful picture,  Mr.  Garcia  thought,  and  he  would 
keep  it  always  and  look  at  it  often.  He  made 
a  little  sigh,  glad  t  hat  he  hadn't  told  a  lie  after 
all.  Elizabeth's  mother  had  been  expecting 
John  Cartier— she  had  been  expecting  him 
since  the  day  she  left  him. 

As  Mr.  O'Hara  pulled  up  to  the  back  of 
the  house  to  turn  around.  Mrs.  Phillips  came 
hurrying  out  the  door.  Mr.  Garcia  opened 
the  car  door  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm.  "You  will  come  to  Christmas  dinner, 
won't  you?"  she  asked,  her  eyes  happy. 

"Why,  yes,"  Mr.  Garcia  said,  "I  would 
like  to  do  that." 

"It  may  be  a  little  early."  Mrs.  Phillips 
went  on,  "but  I'm  sure  Elizabeth  will  want 
you  to  be  here  when  she  gets  the  pony. 
Could  you  come  about  eight-thirty?  That's 
when  Christmas  will  start." 

Mr.  Garcia  told  her  that  he  would  be  there 
exactly  at  eight -thirty. 


"Well,  Merry  Christmas  to  you,"  Mr. 
O'Hara  said,  when  he  stopped  the  car  in 
front  of  Mr.  Garcia's  house.  "The  young 
folks  will  be  mighty  anxious  to  show  you 
their  Christmas  things.  Looks  like  you'll  be 
pretty  busy  tomorrow,  but  there'll  be  plenty 
of  time  the  day  after."  He  laughed  heartily. 
Mr.  Garcia  promised  he  would  spend  the  day 
after  Christmas  with  the  O'Haras. 

Mr.  Garcia  walked  slowly  around  to  the 
back  of  the  house.  Everything  looked  so  fa- 
miliar to  him,  and  yet  somehow  changed. 
The  peach  tree  was  beautiful,  washed  clean 
and  shining  by  the  moonlight,  with  bright 
horizon  stars  hanging  on  its  branches  where 
blossoms  would  be  in  the  spring.  He  went 
into  the  house,  attended  to  March  and  Mr. 
Sabbath  and  made  the  fire  have  life,  and 
with  it  the  room.  Remembering,  he  went  to 
bring  the  seed  catalogues  and,  when  he  was 
comfortably  settled  with  his  feet  propped 
against  the  stove,  commenced  to  turn  the 
pages,  thinking  ahead  to  the  garden  he  would 
plant  in  the  spring. 

The  vegetables  planned,  he  went  on  to  the 
bright  pages  of  zinnias  and  marigolds.  Dwarf 
marigolds  would  do  for  planting  along  the 
driveway  at  Elizabeth's  grandmother's.  He 
smiled  to  himself,  thinking  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  help  Mrs.  Phillips  with  the 
flowers  she  wanted  in  her  yard;  and  flowers 
would  be  the  very  thing  to  make  the  new- 
looking  house  settle  down  and  belong. 

Well,  now,  he  wasn't  going  to  sit  there  and 
doze  half  the  night.  He  needed  to  be  in  bed  if 
he  was  going  to  be  at  the  Phillipses'  house 
by  eight-thirty.  He  liuned  out  the  lamp  and 
saw  that  the  Christmas  angel,  caught  in  a  bit 
of  moonlight,  still  sparkled  against  the  glass 
pane.  Mr.  Garcia  thought  of  the  trees  out- 
side the  window  and  he  called  it  a  miracle 
that  Elizabeth  should  have  seen  the  a...^ci 
shining  through  the  many  branches  and 
come  to  his  door. 

Just  before  he  dropped  off  to  sleep,  it  came 
to  him  what  Elizabeth  would  want  to  call  her 
new  friend.  "Christmas"  was  a  good  name 
for  a  fine,  white  pony;  it  might  be  that  the 
pony  would  need  a  bit  of  rentling  before 
Elizabeth  came  again  in  the  summer  to  ride 
him.  end 
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Glace'ed  Ha  m  Slice  . . . 

Chicken-and-Rice  Milanese. 
Oysters  Tetrazzini  •  •  • 


WHAT   SHALL   I    SERVE? 


Soon  or  later  every  hostess  must 
ask  herself  this  question.  But  there's 
mi  need  to  leaf  through  old  maga- 
zines  for  ideas,  because  Ann  Batchel- 
der,  Louella  G.  Shinier,  Ruth  Mills 
Teague  ami  all  the  Journal  food 
editors  have  put  their  heails  to- 
gether  ami  come  up  with  The  Host- 
ess  Handbook  of  Party  Foods. 
Its  a  collection  of  their  best  recipes 
for  all  tliu^e  special  occasions  when 
you   want    to  serve  something  un- 


usual. Included  are  menus  for  lunch- 
eons, dinners,  showers,  weddings, 
teas;  in  fact,  for  all  kinds  of  enter- 
taining. Over  125  recipes  are  given 
for  the  dishes  which  have  made  our 
food  department  so  popular.  Be  sure 
to  have  a  copy  on  hand  before  you 
set  the  date  for  your  next  party. 
Ask  for  booklet  No.  2590  and  send 
25c*  to  Reference  Library,  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  Independence  Square, 
Philadelphia  5.  Pennsylvania. 


*  Pennsylvania  residents  please  add  sales  tax. 
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